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Pages 521 to 536, inclusive, were repeated іп Volumn VIII, the pagination of the supplement to No. 
21 having been overlooked when No. 22 was made up. When consulting these pages in the index, the repe- 


tition should be nored—EDITOR. 
Aberdeen, Lord, describes 1917 Columbia Com- 


mencement, 865. 

About Alumni—I§, 35, 52, 98, 121, 143, 204, 227, 
281, 313, 336, 381, 441, 464, 489, 517, 546, 
568, 593, 659, 702, 749, 768, 796, 825, 844, 922. 

Actors’ Fund Fair, Columbia at, 733. 

Addresses— 

Baekcland, Dr. Leo, at Older Graduates din- 
ner, 379. 
Butler, President: 
At Assembly of February 6, 447. 
At Commencement exercises, 863. ; 
At Convocation to confer honorary degrees 
on visiting envoys, 786. 
At Early Eighties Dinner, 307. 
At farewell service to Battalion, 755. 
At Pupin Dinner, 530. 
At Thanksgiving Service in Chapel, 276. 
At Commencement Luncheon, 874. 
On Alumni Dav, 495. 
To New York Chamber of Commerce on 
Seth Low, 84. 
Welcome to Freshmen, 110. 
Choate, Hon. J. H., '16 Hon., in Chapel, 701. 
Dunn, Gano, '91 Mines, at Pupin Dinner, 532. 
Erskine, John, 'oo, Alumni Day Address on 
"Progress in the Life of the Columbia Un- 
dergraduate," 503. 
At assembly of February 6, 449. 
Gerard, James W., '9o. 
At College Alumni Meeting, 628. 
At Commencement Luncheon, 874. 
Giddings, Professor Franklin H., at assembly 
of February 6, 448. 
Hayes, Professor Carlton, 'o4, to the Fresh- 
men, 112. 
Hiscock, Judge F. H., '17 Hon., at Commence- 
ment Luncheon, 875. 
Hovelacque, M., at Commencement Luncheon, 
882. 
Keppel, Dean F. P., '98, at assembly of Febru- 
ary 6, 450. 
Kirkland, Chancellor, on “Alumni Influence on 
University Ideals," 217. 
Knox, Chaplain R. C.,'03, Easter Address, 673. 
Koo, V. К. W., 'o9, '17 Ноп., at Commence- 
ment Luncheon, 880. 
Laimbeer, Е. E., ’83, at Pupin Dinner, 539. 
Longcope, Professor, at opening of College 
year, “Milestones in Medicine,” 5. 
McBain, Professor H. L., Alumni Day Ad- 
dress on "Progress in the Government of 
Cities," 500. 


Mitchel, John Purroy, '99, '1r7 Hon.: 
At Commencement Luncheon, 881. 
At Pupin Dinner, 529. 
Perry, Professor E. D., to Ph.D.'s, 431. 
Pupin, M. I., '83, at Dinner in his honor, 534. 
Satterlee, Herbert L., '83, at presentation of 


colors, 909. 
Schlussel, J. S., '98, at Forty-Niners Dinner, 
588. 


Seligman, Professor E. R. A., at opening of 
College year, ‘The True University,” 4. 

Shanklin, Rev. W. A., Baccalaureate, 895. 

Stone, Dean Harlan F., '98 L, Address of Wel- 
come on Alumni Day, 496. 

Zinsser, Hans, '99, Alumni Day Address on 
"Progress in the Study of Infantile Paraly- 
Sis," 496. 

Advisory Committee for News—34. 

Aerial Coast Patrol—see Mobilization. 

Agriculture, Lectures in, 299. 

Albany Alumni—scee Northern New York Alumni 
Club. 

Alley, Rayford W., on honest election activity, 
136. 

Alumni Biographies— 

Вагиз, Carl, '77 Mines, 736. 

Cook, Walter Wheeler, '94, 52. 

Earle, E. M., '17, 926. 

Emerson, Haven, '99 M., 401. 

Holt, George C., '69 L., 485. 

Lawrence, B. B., '78 Mines, 35. 

Littauer, E. V., '17, 928. 

Low, Seth, '70, 63. 

Macy, V. Everit, '93 F. A., 89. 

Parsons, W. B., '78, '82 Mines, 479. 

Pupin, M. I., '83, 458. 

Rives, George L., '68, 477. 

Satterlee, H. L., '83, 914. 

Alumni Day— 

Account of, 475. 

Addresses on, 495. 

Announcement of Program, 363. 

Basketball game, 490. 

Committee appointed, 34. 

Dinner, 507. 

Federation Meetings, 507. 

1913 Cup Presentation, 507. 

Notes, 413. 

Phi Beta Kappa, 513. 

Student exhibitions, 505. 

Alumni Federation— 
Article on, by Coykendall, '95, 425, 640. 
Constitution and By-Laws, 532. 
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Directors Meet, 34, 514, 739. 

Executive Committee action when diplomatic 
break with Germany occurs, 446. 

Financial Statements, 513, 527 ef seq. 

Incorporation, 12, 514. 

Meeting of, 476. See Mobilization. 

Officers and Directors, 476. See Constitution 
and By-Laws. 

Alumni Fund, 741. 

"Alumni Influence on University Ideals"—Ad- 
dress by Chancellor Kirkland of Vanderbilt, 
217. 

Alumni News— 

Financial Statements, 157, 525, 527 el seq. 

Alumni Notes—see About Alumni. 

Alumni Personals—see About Alumni. 

Alumni Secretaries, Annual Meeting of National 
Association of —s5I, 159. 

Alumni Trustee Nominating Convention— 
Account of annual, 913. 

By-Law allowing proposal of any alumnus as 
candidate, 639. 

Lists of Delegates, 702, 722, 739, 766, 795, 821, 
842,913. 

Notice of annual convention to elect, 627. 

Votes cast at, 523, 913. 

Alumni Who Write—see Books and Magazines. 

American Ambulance— 

Hospital, 422, 588, 750, 751, 771, 802-808, 
809, 908. 

American Association for the Advancement of 
Science Meeting, 298, 328, 345. 

American Bookplate Society Exhibition, 327. 

American Chemists Meet, 27. 

American Henley—See Crew under Athletics. 

American Institute of Architects, 328. 

American University Union in Europe, 897. 

Anderson, B. M., Jr., “Farmers апа Speculators,” 
Series I, No. 8,of the Columbia War Papers, 729. 

Appointment Committee, 279, 311. 

Architects Alumni Association Meeting, 310. 

Architecture, School of—see School of Archi- 
tecture. 

Army Officers who are Columbia Alumni, 653. 

Arrowsmith, Robert, '82, Lectures— 

To College Alumni, 203. 

To Graduate History Club, 209. 

To Philadelphia Alumni Club, 311—see Letter 
Box; American University Union in Europe. 

Assembly of University on February 6, 447; on 
May 10, 785. 

Association of Doctors of Philosophy—see Ph.D. 
А ssoctation. 

Association of the Alumni of the Law School— 
see Law Association. 

Association of the Alumni of Columbia College— 
see College Association. 

Association of the Alumni of the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons—see P. and S. Association. 


Association of the Alumni of the Schools of 
Mines, Engineering and Chemistry—see Mines 
Association. 

Association of the Alumni of the School of Ar- 
chitecture—see Architects Association. 

Athletic Association— 

Annual Report, 16. 
Takes over Rowing, 7—8. 

Athletic Society, Honorary, 723, 752. 

Athletics—see Athletic Association; | Editorial; 
Dean Briggs: 


Abandonment of inter-collegiate schedules, 


684, 700, 704. 

Baseball, 221, 386, 548, 574, 594, 623, 643, 
663, 664, 684, 752, 771. 

Basketball, 146, 181, 208, 231, 260, 283, 317, 
339, 355, 358, 359, 385, 414, 442, 466, 490, 
518, 547, 573, 594, 622, 623, 771; Freshman, 


59. 

Cane Sprees, 209, 363, 475, 505. 

Crew, 7-8, 19, 38, 57, 96, IOI, 109, 127, 153, 
181, 317, 339, 358, 442, 462, 467, 519, 573, 
574, 575, 663, 664, 907; American Henley, 
442; Opinions on three-mile race, 467, 663; 
Poughkeepsie eligibility rules, 470; Pough- 
keepsie regatta, 442; Exeter-Groton Cup, 
907. 

Cross Countrv, 19, 39, 59, IOI, 179, 207, 229, 
231; [nterscholastic, 101. 

Fencing, 208, 231, 317, 519, 574, 622. 

Football— 

Freshman, 38, 126, 146, 207. 

Interclass, 37, 101, 208. 

Metcalf reappointed, 664. 

I917 Schedule, 284. 

Personnel of 1916 team, 355. 

Prospects, 18, 38. 

Review of Season by Coach, 259. 

'Varsity Games, 55, 99, 124, 144, 160, 179, 
207, 229—see Report of Dean Keppel. 

Handball, 415. 

Hockey, 208, 318, 386. 

Insignia Awards, 208, 386, 771. 

Managers for 1917-1918, 771. 

Opponents Scores, 284, 318, 339, 359, 387, 415, 
443, 491, 519, 548, 574, 595. 

Review and forecast, 338. 

Soccer, 57, 101, 126. 

Sport Calendar, 19, 39, 59, IOI, 127, 181, 208, 
231, 262, 285, 318, 339, 359, 357, 415, 443, 
479, 491, 520, 548, 575, 595, 623, 644. 

Squash—see Columbia University Club. 

Swimming, 147, 207, 208, 260, 262, 254, 317, 
386, 443, 491, 519, 547, 573, 594, 622, 644, 
664. 

Tennis, 147, 208, 752. 

Track—sce also Cross Country; 317, 358, 386, 
414, 519, 548, 573, 574, 664, 752. 

Varsity “С” Club, 425, 435, 465, 484, 618. 

Water polo—see Swimming. 
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Wrestling, 208, 317, 358, 386, 387, 519, 595, 622. 
Baccalaureate Service, 895. 
Bachelor of Arts Degree—see Report of President 
Butler; Report of Dean Keppel. 
Bad Citizen to His Class Secretary, A, 50. 
Baekeland, Dr. Leo, address at Older Graduates 
Dinner, 379. 
Baltimore Alumni Club—see Maryland Alumni 
Club. 
Band, Student, 37, 209, 518. 
Barnard College—see Report of President Butler; 
Greek Games. 
Baseball—see Athletics. 
Basketball—see Athletics. 
Battalion, Columbia—see Mobilization. 
Beale, Phelan, 'o5 L., on honest election activi- 
ties, 135. 
Belgians, Faculty appeals to President Wilson, 
on behalf of, 423. 
Bell, General, reviews Columbia Battalion, 909; 
attends Early Eighties Dinner, 912. 
Beta Gamma Sigma, 846. 
Biographies—see Alumni Biographies or Faculty 
Biographies. 
Blumenthal Lectures, 607. 
Board of Directors—see Alumni Federation. 
Board of Student Representatives, 283, 594, 621, 
655, 704. 
Bogue, М. С., '00, resigns as Steward, 96. 
Books and Magazines— 
Authors 
Bangs, John K., '83, The Rambler, 196, 300, 
619. 
Barnaby, John A., ’08, Interpretation, 563. 
Beegle, Mary Porter, Community Drama 
and Pageantry, 46. 
Bigelow, Professor M.A., Sex Education, 776. 
Brehaut, Ernest, Gregory of Tours Hislory 
of the Franks, 776. 
Clark, T. A., The Fraternity and the College, 


196. 
Clarke, Edwin Leavitt, American. Men of 
Letters, 31. 


Cunliffe, J. W., Poems of the Great War, 374. 

Dittenhoefer, A. J., How We Elected Lin- 
coin, 325. 

Eastman, Max, Journalism versus Art, 374. 

Edwards, W. H., Football Days, 348. 

Erskine, John, 'oo, The New Poetry, 374; 
edits Hearn's Lectures, 654. 

Ferguson, Dr. John De Lancey, American 
Literature 1n Spain, 775. 

Fletcher, Professor J. B., Dante, 115, 300. 

Guthrie, Prof. W. D., Magna Carta, 196. 

Hamlin, Professor А. D. F., A History of 
Ornament, 299. 

Haves, Carlton H., 'o4, A Political and Social 
History of Modern Europe, 154. 

Hazen, Professor Charles D., Modern Euro- 
pean History, 776. 


Hollingworth, Professor Н. N., Vocational 
Psychology, 31. 

Jones, Fortier, With Serbia into Exile, 222. 

Keyser, Professor Cassius J., Human Worth 
of Rigorous Thinking, The, 31. 

Kilmer, Joyce, 'o8, The Circus and Other 
Essays, 325. 

Ledoux, L. V., '02, Yzdra; The Story of 
Eleusts, 784. 

Loomis, L. R., The Book of the Popes, 776. 

Manning, C. A., A Study of Archaism in 
Euripides, 196. 
Matthews, Brander, Chief European Drama- 
tists, 30; A Book about the Theater, 173. 
Morgan, Professor T. H., A Critique of the 
Theory of Evolution, 776. 

Morris, Lloyd R., '14, The Celtic Dawn, got. 

Patterson, Dr. William M., The Rhythm of 
Prose, 775. 

Quackenbos, Dr. George P., The Sanskrit 
Poems of Mayura, 775. 

Robinson, Prof. James H., What 1s National 
Spirit? 195. 

Schnittkind, Henry T., The Poets of the 
Future, 777. 

Tavenner, Eugene, Studies in Magic 1n Latin 
Literature, 776. 

Trent, Prof. W. P., Defoe, 195. 

Yohannan, Abraham, The Death of a Nation; 
The Book of the Pearl, 375. 


Books and Magazines— 
Titles: 


А merican Literature in Spain (Ferguson), 775. 

American Men of Letters (Clarke), 31. 

A pprectations of Poetry, by Lafcadio Hearn, 
edited by John Erskine, 'оо, 654. 

Archaism in Euripides, A Study of (Man- 
ning), 196. 

Book about the Theater, A (Matthews), 173. 

Book of the Pearl (Yohannan), 375. 

Book of the Popes (Loomis), 776. 

Celtic Dawn, The (Morris), 901. 

Chief European Dramatists (Matthews), 30. 

Circus and Other Essays, The (Kilmer), 325. 

Community Drama and Pugeantry (Beegle 
and Crawford), 46. 

Dante (Fletcher), 115, 300. 

Football Days (Edwards), 348. 

Fraternity and the College, The (Clark), 196. 

Friends of France, 810. 

Gregory of Tours History of the Franks (Bre- 
haut), 776. 

History of Ornament, A (Hamlin), 299. 

How we elected Lincoln (Dittenhoefer), 325. 

Human Worth of Rigorous Thinking, The 
(Keyser), 31. 

Interpretation (Barnaby), 563. 

Journalism versus Art (Eastman), 374. 

Magic in Latin Literature, Studies in 
(Tavenner), 776. 
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Magna Carta and Other Essays (Guthrie), 
196. 

Modern European History (Hazen), 776. 

National Spirit, What 15 (Robinson), 195. 

New Poetry, The (Erskine), 374. 

Poems of the Great War (Cunliffe), 374. 

Poets of the Future, The (Schnittkind), 777. 

Political and Social History of Modern 
Europe, A (Hayes), 154. 

Rambler, The (Bangs), 196, 300. 

Rhythm of Prose, The (Patterson), 775. 

Sanskrit Poems of Mayura (Quackenbos), 


775- 
Sex Education (Bigclow), 776. 
University Quarterly, 654. 
Vocational Psychology (Hollingworth), 31. 
With Serbia into Exile (Jones), 222. 
Yzdra (Ledoux), 784. 

Boosting Melpomene, By Elmer L. Reizenstein, 
606. 

Briggs, Dean, of Harvard, on Ideals of Athletic 
Sport, 346. 

Books written by Columbia Alumni in 1916, 
363-366. 

British and French Commission visit Columbia— 
see Convocation. 

Brown, Roscoe C. E., “Mobilize the Country 
Home Garden," Series1, No.3, of the Columbia 
War Papers, 688. 

Bryan's Letter to Horace Mann, 301. 

Budget of University passed by Trustees, 562. 

Buffalo Alumni Club— 

Cross Country, 97, 203. 
Meeting, 160. 

Burdick, Professor F. M., Article on "The Law 
Review,” 243. 

Bureau of Columbia Secretaries, 521. 

Bushe-Fox Collection of Books and Manuscripts 
on English Legal Historv added to Library, 539. 

Business, School of—see School of Business. 

Butler, President, N. M.—see Addresses. 
Annual Report, Supplement to No. 7, 156, 164. 
At Pittsburgh, 543. 

Statement of University's Course in War, 652. 
Tribute to Seth Low, '70, 79, 84. 
Trip through West, 13. 

Butler, Miss Sarah S., '15 B, Presents Colors to 
Battalion, 911. 

Calendar, see also Sport Calendar under Athletics, 
9, 32, 47, 94, 114, 140, 158, 175, 198, 223, 254, 
278, 301, 328, 349, 376, 412, 423, 512, 539, 564, 
586, 615, 637, 655, 677, 699, 717, 737, 760, 
791, 811, 837. 

Cammann, H. H., Presents Colors, 909. 

Camp Columbia, Courses in Military Training, 
757. See Mobilization. 

Campus Poets of Today, 779. 

Campus Portraits, 782. 

Cancer Research Fund, by Francis Carter Wood, 


'94 M, 405. 


Cane Sprees—see Athletics. 

Carter, J. P., 'o2, 'о L, Article on "Kent Hall 
and the Moot Courts,” 245. 

Chaddock, Professor R. E. and Professor H. R. 
Seager, "Food Preparedness," Series І, No. 6 
of the Columbia War Papers, 708. 

Chamberlain, Joseph P., gift to University, 896. 

Changes in Faculty, see Trustees Meelings. 

Chapel—see .St. Paul's Chapel. 

Chaplain R. C. Knox— 

Article on Fosdick Meetings, 187. 
Address on Easter Sunday, 673. 

Chapman, Mr. and Mrs., greet French Envoys, 
786. 

Cheesman, Dr. T. M., resigns from Board of 
Trustees, 24. 

Chemical Industries and Universities, 170. 

Chemical Society Meets, 27. 

Chess, 283, 338. 

Chicago Alumni—see J/linots Alumni Club. 

Choate, Hon. Joseph H., Addresses Chapel, 701. 

“Choral Music at Columbia," by Professor Hall, 
364. 

"City Gardens" by Henry Griscom Parsons, 
Series I, No. 10,0f the Columbia War Papers,818. 

Civic Service League—see Columbia Civic Service 
League. 

Civil Practice Act, 331. 

Class Day, 846, 894. 

Class Activities— 

1863 Law—Reminiscences, 239. 
1866—884. 

1874— 516. 

1876—764. 
1877—680, 873, 884. 
1878—720. 

1880—811, 884. 

1881—486; Gemot, 746. 

1885— 885. 

1887 Mines—204, 330. 

1887 Arts—723, 765. 
1888—376, 487, 885. 
1890—591I. 

1891—885. 
1892—353, 482, 793, 812-814, 871, 886. 
1893—204, 280, 888. 


1894—889. 

1895— Dines Goetze and Coykendall, 434. 
1897—844, 889. 

1899—683, 891. 


1900— 512, 590, 891. 

1902—333, 353, 426, 891. 

1905—745, 793. 

1906— Report on Decennial, 14; 843. 
1907— 434, 485, 574, 637, 892. 

1907 P. and S.—702, 892. 

1909— 893. 

1911—794. 

1911 P. and S.— 546. 

1912— 521, 592, 767, 823. 
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1912 P. and S.—893. 
1913 Cup—475, 507. 
1914—762, 893. 
1914 Law Directory Published—g7. 
1915—333. 
1916—512, 592. 
I917— 500. 
1917 Law—915. 
Class Organizations, 521. 
Cieveland Alumni Club, 160, 225, 333, 544, 794. 
Clubs—see Columbia University Club. Гог 
Alumni Clubs see geographical name. 
Coaches, Opinions on Three- Mile Race, 467, 663. 


Coakley, Coach Andy—Prospects for 1917 
Season, 594. 

College—see Columbia College. 

College Association— 


Addressed by Arrowsmith, '82, 303. 
Annual Meeting, 151. 

Booklet, 618. 

Committees of Standing Committee, 258. 
Midwinter Reunion, 559, 628. 

Prize Winner, 926. 

Standing Committee Meets, 823. 

College of Pharmacy—see Report of President 
Butler; Commencement, 894. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons—see Report 
of President Butler; Report of Dean Lambert; 
391 et seg.; Libraries, 407; where students 
come from, 408, 409. 

“College in Politics, The,” by William Trufant 
Foster, ‘11 Ph.D., 296. 

Collegiate Anti-Militarism League, 384. 

“Colonnade Row—a Reminiscence of," by Pum- 
pelly, '63 L, 239. 

Colorado Alumni Club— 

Address to, by Dr. Powers, 422, 433. 
Dinner to President Butler, 13. 

Colors Presented to Battalion—see M^»bilizutton. 

Columbia Alumni Dinner—see Pupin Dinner. 

Columbia Alumni War Association in Paris, 897. 

Columbia Bookmen—see Books and Magazines. 

Columbia Civic Service League, 96, 176, 178, 
202, 315. 

Columbia College—see Report 
Butler; Report of Dean Keppel. 

“Columbia College Fifty Years Ago," by Brander 
Matthews, '71, 167. 

Columbia Hoods, 585. 

Columbia’s Legion, 911. 

Columbia University Chorus, 336, 684. 

Columbia University Christian Association— 
Cabinet, 195; Eddy Lecture, 315; Fosdick 

Meetings, 187; Freshman Reception, 54; 176, 
199, 201, 384, 758, 800. 
Columbia University Club— 
Golf Tournament, 97. 
Military Lectures, 630. 
Moving, 12, 35, 226, 267, 279, 371, 432, 516, 
542, 567, 592, 618, 642, 658, 683, 907, 918. 
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Squash, 94, 177, 312, 381, 221, 311, 334, 378, 
639, 702, 745, 822, 918. 
Columbia University Musical Clubs, 102, 209, 
228, 283, 315, 316, 351, 353, 384, 572. 
Columbia University Players, 102, 177, 316, 384, 
594, 661, 733, 800. 
Columbia University Press, Publications of— 
Supplement No. 33; 793, 800. 
Columbian, 124, 846. 
Commemoration Service, 254, 312. 
Commencement, 1917—9678, 721, 727, 738, 761, 
815. 
Account of, 864. 
By Lord Aberdeen, 865. 
Headquarters, 824, Cover No. 35. 
Hymn in War-Time, by Professor Tassin, 824. 
Luncheon, 874. 
Presentations, 870. 
Reunions, 884 et seq. 
Comment on War Situation by Alumni Publica- 
tions, 668. 
Commercial Attaché Examination, 702. 
Commission Visits University—see Convocation. 
Committee on Religious Work, 194, 896. 
Constitution and By-Laws of Federation— 
Adopted, 514. 
Committee on, 34. 
First Draft, 436. 
Final Form, 532. 
"Contemporary Tendencies іп American 
Poetry," by Louis V. Ledoux, '02, 777. 
Contests between Classes, 37, 54, 209, 505. 
Convocation of University to confer Honorary 
Degrees on French and British Envoys, 785. 
"Cooperation between Universities and Cheme 
ical Industries," by Marston T. Bogert, '90, 
170. 
Cornell, M. L., '05 S, Chairman Alumni Day 
Committee, 507. 
Coykendall, Frederick, '95, '97 S— 
Dinner to, by 1895, 434. 
Presides at Federation Meeting, 509. 
Credit for Military Work 652, 675. 
Crew—see Athletics. 
Crewsters, 316. 
Cross-Country—see Athletics. 
Crowell, John Franklin, on Seth Low, '70, 82. 
C. U. C. A.—see Columbia University Christian 
Association. 
Curtis’ Medals Contest, 124, 316. 
Davidson, Gustav, '19 J, “Campus Poets of 
Today.” 
“Daylight Saving," by 
Jacoby, '85, 295, 740. 
Deaths—see Necrology and About Alumni. 
Debating, 16, 114, 209, 280, 283, 315, 337, 384, 518. 
Decennial (1906) Reports, 14. 
Decennial Class (1907) Plans, 642. 
Degrees Conferred—see Report 
Butler; 864. 
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Delta Sigma Rho, 316. 

Demorest, W. C., '81, Presides at Federation 
Meeting, 507. 

Dental School—see School of Dentistry. 

Denver Alumni, see Colorado Alumni Club. 

Deutscher Verein, 278, 316. 

* Development of the Historic School of Mines, 
The," by Е. R. Hutton, '73, '76 Mines, 451. 

Dewey, Professor John, ''Enlistment for the 
Farm," Series 1, No. І, of the Columbia War 
Papers, 690. 

Diagnostic Clinic—see Report of Dean Lambert. 

Directory of Service, Series I, No. 9, of the Co- 
lumbia War Papers, Supplement to No. 32; 
762, 772. 

District of Columbia Alumni Club—Meetings, 
160, 203, 487, 822, 903. 

Dittenhoefer, А. J., '55, “Reminiscences of the 
Tilden-Hayes Campaign,” 579. 

Doctors of Philosophy—see Ph.D. Association. 

Dormitory Rental Raised, 846. 

Downes, E. H., '13, Presents 1913 Football Cup, 
507. 

Draftsmen needed by Navy, 720. 

Drama, Columbia and the, 599 et seq. 

"Dramatic Museum and its Publications," by 
Lloyd R. Morris, 14, 602. 

Dramatics—see Columbia | University Players; 
Morningside Players. 

"Dramatists, Recent Columbia," by Professor 
С. C. D. Odell, '89, 599. 

*Dunham, Knowlton, ’o1, Article on 'Squadron А 
at Border,” 551. 

"Dwight, Professor, and the Opening of the Co- 
lumbia Law School," by Hon. A. Judd 
Northrup, '58 L, 323. 

‘Earle, E. М., '17, Explains Cane Sprees, 506. 

Early Eighties—see Soctety of Early Eighties. 

Easter Address by Chaplain Knox, 673. 

Editorial— 

Abandonment of Athletics, 700, 717, 907. 

Alumni and Athletics, 351. 

Alumni Day, 513. 

Alumni Federation, 484. 

Alumni Federation Statement by President 
Coykendall, 639. 

Alumni Trustee Nominating Convention, 906. 

American Ambulance, 809. 

American University Union in Europe, 905. 

Assembly of February 6, 462. 

Bangs and Bogue, 11. 

Base Hospital, 656. 

Basketball, 177. 

Books written by Columbia Alumni, 377. 

Change of Varsity Race to Three Miles, 462. 

Choate, Joseph Hodges, 792. 

Club Moving, 279. 

Club's New House, 639. 

Collegiate Athletics, 329. 

Columbia Ambulance Unit, 587. 


Commencement, 1917, 738, 761. 

Commencement Plans, 678. 

"Complaint" by Editor on Small Subscription 
List, 157. | 

Conferring of Degrees on Visiting Envoys, 
792. 

Constitution and By-Laws for Federation, 425. 

Correction of Mistake in Quoting College 
Standing Committee Report, 157. 

Crew, 11, 157. 

Criticizing Spectator’s Unsportsmanlike Criti- 
cism of the Football Team, 199, 224. 

Danger of Hysteria over War, 678. 

Dean Keppel’s Report, 176. 

Dean Lambert's Report, 411. 

Debating, 280. 

Directory of Service, 762. 

Dormitories for Women on South Field, 224. 

Drama and Columbia’s Achievement Therein, 
616, 

Emergency Hospital, 656. 

Employment Secretary’s Report, 279. 

Engineering and Education, 48. 

Experimental School, 412, 424. 

Extension Teaching, 95. 

Faculty Club, 302, 350. 

Finances of Federation, 513. 

Football, 11, 176, 199. 

For the Continuation of Athletics, 700. 

Freedom of Speech, 565, 904. 

Gemot, 761. 

Gift of Building for School of Business, 255. 

Holiday Luncheon, 330. 

Honest Ballot Association, 141. 

Interclass Football, 33. 

Intercollegiate Intelligence Bureau, 484. 

Italian Mission Entertained, 907. 

Jester Editor Expelled, 657. 

Kemp, Professor, Retirement of, 905. 

Keppel, Dean F. P., Annual Report of, 117,719. 

Law School, 255. 

Lincoln (Experimental) School, 639. 

Local Club Affairs, 738. 

Local Club Committee, 906. 

Local Club Situation, 639. 

Mann, C. R., 'go—Report of Progress in the 
Study of Engineering Education, 48. 

Master of Arts Degree, 330. 

Mayer, К. E., '79 Mines, Report, 738. 

Mendelson, Dr., Report as President of P. 
and S. Association, 412. 

Metcalf Reappointed, 657. 

Military Drill, 587, 617, 678, 761. 

Misrepresentations by Press, 565. 

Mobilization, 484, 540, 638. 

Musical Club Trip, 351. i 

National Collegiate Athletic Association Meet- 
ing, 329. 

Naval Training, 678. 

Nominating Convention, 678. 
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Opening of the 163d Year, 10. 

Oregon Alumni Club Report, 617. 

Pacificism Frowned Upon, 540. 

Ph. D.’s Extend Membership, 425. 

P. and 5. Librarian’s Report, 412. 

President Butler’s Report, 156. 

Press, Columbia University, 793. 

Pulitzer Prizes, 142. 

Pupin Dinner, 330. 

Raising large Endowments among Alumni, 

377, 411. 

Record of Columbia Men in War, 905. 

Resumption of Athletics, 907. 

Religion and Social Service, 176. 

Religious Work at Columbia, 20r. 

Report of President of Philadelphia Alumni 

Club, 425. 

Scholarship Money Returned, 33. 

Seth Low, 10, 95. 

Sherman, Professor Frank Dempster, 33. 

Strike in Journalism, 350. 

Summer Session, 10. 

Teaching Inquiry by Trustees, 638. 

University Graduates' Duty in War, 656, 840. 

"Varsity "C" Club, 425, 484. 

War Papers, 720, 906. 

World's Student Christian Federation, 201. 

Year of Excitement, 994. 

Y. M. C. А., 199, 201. 
Education, Bureau of, Adopts Columbia Mobili- 

zation Plan, 672. 
Eligibility Rules for Poughkeepsie, 470. 
Emerson, Haven, '99 M, Commissioner of 

Health, 401. 
Employ ment 

Committee. 
Engineering Societies, 316. 

"Enlistment for the Farm," by John Dewey: 

Series I, No. I, of the Columbia War Papers, 


Committee — see Appointments 


690. 
Eno Will Case, 9. 
Enrolment— 
In Summer Session, 6. 
In Winter Session, 153 —ѕее Report of President 
Butler. 
Envoys Receive Degrees—see Convocation. 
Executive Committee—see Alumni Federation. 
Experimental School—see Teachers College. 
Fackenthal, Frank D., 'об, ‘‘The Seventeenth 
Summer Session,” 5. 
Faculty Activities—see University Notes. 
Faculty Appointments and Changes—see Trus- 
tees’ Meetings. 
Faculty-—— 
Appeals to President Wilson in Behalf of 
Belgians, 423. 
Inquiry into Teaching of, by Trustees, 562, 
636, 638. 
Sends Memorandum to Russian Government, 


699. 


Faculty Club, 302, 343, 350. 

Faculty Personals—see University Notes. 

Farewell Service for Battalion, 755. 

Farm Bureau—see Mobilization. 

"Farmers and Speculators,” by B. M. Anderson, 
Jr., Series 1, No. 8, of the Columbia War 
Papers, 729. 

Federation—see Alumni Federation. 

Fellows and Scholars, 734. 

Fellowships and University Scholarships—see 
Report of President Butler. 

Fencing—see Athletics. 

Field Service Regulations—see Supplements. 

Finances of University—see Report of President 
Butler. 

Finch, E. R., '98 L, “The Fight for the Honest 
Ballot," 131. 

Fisher, Harry A., Resigns as Basketball Coach, 
146. 

Fletcher, Professor J. B., Article on the Faculty 
Club, 343. 

"Food Preparedness,” by Н. К. Seager and К. E. 
Chaddock, Series 1, No. 6, of the Columbia 
War Papers, 708. 

Football—see Athletics. 

Foreign Students at Columbia, 188. 

Forty-Niners—see Last of the Forty- Niners. 

Fosdick Meetings, 187. 

Foster, William T., '11 Ph.D., on “The College in 
Politics," 296. 

Fowler, Harold, '08, 568. 

Franklin, '86, Mayor of Summit, 
Prepares, 636. 

Fraternity Baseball—see Baseball under Ath- 
letics. 

French and British Commission Visits Columbia 
—sce Convocation. 

Fund, Alumni, 741. 

Gemot of 1881, 746, 760, 761. 

Gerard, James W., '90— 

Addresses College Alumni, 628. 
At Commencement Luncheon, 874. 

"German Subjects within our Gates," bv the 
National Committee оп Prisons and Prison 
Labor, Series I, No. 2, of the Columbia War 
Papers, 689. 

Gifts to the University—see Trustees’ Meetings. 

Glee Club Meet—see Intercollegiate Glee Cluk 
Meet. 

Goetze, Е. A., 
Mines, 434. 

Graduate Students Reception, 124. 

Greek Games, 572, 573. 

Green Prize, 894. 

Gymnastics—see Athletics. 

Haig, R. M. and E. R. A. Seligman, “How to 
Finance the War,” Series 1, No. 7, of the Co- 
lumbia War Papers, 728. 

Hall, Professor Walter Henry, Article on “Choral 
Music at Columbia," 364. 


New Jersey, 


Dinner to, 


'95 Mines, by '95 
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Hamlin, Professor A. D. F., on Death of Pro- 
fessor Sherman, 122. 

Hartley Hall Smoker, 228. 

Headquarters for Classes on Commencement— 
see Commencement. 

Henley—see Crew under Athletics. 

Hepburn, A. Barton, 481. 

Hewitt Lectures, 327. 

Hinrichs, Frederic W., '74, on Seth Low, '70, 81. 

Hockey—see Athletics. 

Hodder-Williams, Lieutenant R., 
Mobilization. 

Holiday Luncheon, 335. 

"Home James’’—see Columbta University Players. 

Honest Ballot Association, 131 et seg.; 141. 

Honorary Athletic Society, 723. 

Hoods, Columbia, 585. 

Horse Show, Prize Winning Essay on, 220. 

Hospital—see Mobilization. 

Hovelacque, M., Address at Commencement 
Luncheon, 882. 

"How to Finance the War," by E. К. A. Seligman 
and R. M. Haig, Series І, No. 7, of the Colum- 
bia War Papers, 728. 

How to Improve Methods of Instruction, 731. 

"Howto Put It Over," by Roi C. Megrue, '03,608. 

Hutchinson, Cary T., Biography of Pupin, 83,458. 

Hutton, F. R., '73, '76 Mines, Article on the 
School of Mines, 451. 

Hygiene and Sanitary Science, School of—see 
Report of Dean Lambert. 

“Ideals of Athletic Sport," by Dean Briggs of 
Harvard, 346. 

“If,” by Kipling, 929. 

Incorporation—see Alumni Federation. 

Index, Personnel—see Mobilization. 

Industrial Research Laboratory—see Report of 
President Butler, 170. 

Insignia Awards—see Athletics. 

Instruction, How to Improve Methods of, 731. 

Intelligence Bureau—see Zntercollegiate Intelli- 
gence Bureau. 

Intercollegiate Glee Club Contest, 572. 

Intercollegiate Intelligence Bureau, 483, 484. 

Interfraternity Conference, 313. 

Interior Department of U. S. Government Adopts 
as Form, Columbia’s Mobilization Plan, 668, 
672. 

Interscholastic Speaking Contest, 421, 571. 

Jacoby, Professor Harold, '85 on "Daylight Sav- 
ing," 295. 

Janeway, Theodore C., '95 M, Article on Haven 
Emerson, '99 M, 401. 

Jester, 283; Editor Removed, 593, Expelled 
from University, 657, 662. 

Joffre, Marshal, Receives Honorary Degree—see 
Convocation. 

Journalism—see School of Journalism. 

Journalism Student Wins Prize for Account of 
Horse Show, 220. 


795, see 


Judson, Dr. Adoniram B., 
in '63’’, 29. 

Junior Week, 385, 518. 

Kelley, Walter E., '07, Article on 1907 Decen- 
nial Plans, 642. 

Kemp, Professor James F., '84 Mines, Resigns, 
896, 905. 

Keppel, Dean F. P., '98— 

Annual Report—Supplement to No. S, 117, 
128, 176. 
Enters War Department, 717, 719. 

King's Crown, 102. 

Kipling's “If,” 929. 

Kirby, G. T., '95 Mines, Accepts Cup Pre- 
sented to Athletic Association, 506; Report as 
Treasurer of Alumni Federation, 527. 

Kirby Cup, 179. 

Kirkland, Chancellor J. H., of Vanderbilt, Ad- 
dress, "Alumni Influence on University 
Ideals,” 217. 

Klef Klub, 622. 

Koo, V. К. W., 'o9, Address at Commencement 
Luncheon, 880. 

Kraemer, Henry, '95 Mines, Report as President 
of Philadelphia Club, 425, 427. 

Lambert, Adrian Van S., '96 M, Article on “The 
Value of Laboratory Work in Surgery,” 395. 
Lambert, Samuel W., Report as Dean of P. and 

S., Supplement to No. 17, 411, 416. 

Law Alumni Association Meetings, 227, 331, 
822, 920; Account of, 251. 

Law Library, 248. 

Law, Research in, see Report of President Buller. 

Law Review, 158, 243, 254, 676; Elections, 32. 

Law School—see School of Law. 

Lawrence, B. B., '78 Mines, 26, 35. 

Lawton, Willard H., '87, Poem on Eighty-Seven 
in 1917, 765. 

Lawyers’ Club Luncheon—see About Alumni. 

Ledoux, Louis V., '02, ‘Contemporary Tenden- 
cies in American Poetry,” 777. 

Legal Affairs, Trustees' Committee on, 258. 

Legislation, Professorship of, 896. 

Legislative Drafting Research—see Report of 
Dean Stone; 896. 

Letter Box—Writers— 

Allen, W. H., 'o8, on the Jester Controversy, 
615. 

Andrews, A. Piatt, on the American Ambu- 
lance Field Service, 196, 375. 

Arrowsmith, Robert, '82, Work in Europe, 820, 
834, 903. 

Barbour, Robert, 
thews, 278. 

Benjamin, Marcus, '78 Mines, on Columbia 
Hoods, 585; an Appreciation of Carl Barus, 
'77 Mines, 736. 

‘‘Booster’’on Attendanceat Football Games, 47. 

Boring, W. A., '89 Mines, on Emergency Hos- 


pital, 653. 


'68 M, ''Torpedoed 


'71, Corrects Brander Mat- 
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Brown, Clifford K., on Prohibition, 833. 

Bryan, to Horace Mann, 301. 

Buckisch, W. G. M.,'10, on Philippine Alumni 
Club, 175. 

Carter, J. P., 'o2, 
Memorial, 517. 

Compton, George B., 'o9, '13 L, on Recruits 
Wanted for National Guard, 832. 

De Mille, W. C., 'oo, on the Movies, 614. 

Dittenhoefer, А. J., on Lincoln, 326. 

Durham, H. W., '95 Mines, against Non- 
Resistance, 586. 

Durham, Knowlton, 'oi, on Men Wanted in 
Squadron А, 791. 

“Е and M," on Relations between Japan and 
America, 833. 

"Fifty Years Ago,” on College Training, 327. 

Fridenberg, Percy, '86, on the Tolstoi Inci- 
dent, 554. 

Goetz, N. S., 'o6, on Men Needed for State 
Census Taking, 832. 

Hawley, Graham, 'o9, on the Jester Contro- 
versy, 585. 

Hess, W. L., '97, on the Lit of By-Gone Days, 
218. 

Joy, E. S., °88 L, '92 Ph.D., proposes Н. L. 
Satterlee, '83, '85 Ph.D., for Alumni Trus- 
tee, 735. 

Lucke, Professor C. E., on Civil Service Posi- 
tions Open for Technical Men, 831. 

Mendelson, Walter, '79 M, suggests '77 Mines 
Reunion, 737. 

I9I5, on the Gemot, 760. 

“О. K. H.," on Latin, 32; 
Dittenhoefer, 615. 

Porterfield, Allen W., from Denmark, 301. 

Pumpelly, J. C., '63 L, replies to Mr. Bourne's 
Letter in the New York Tribune, 583. 

Rennes, Louis, '87, '89 L, on Dr. Perry, 375. 

Rindge, Е. H., Jr., '08, on Liquor at Com- 
mencement, 902. 

Schwarz, W., '07, on Liquor at Commence- 
ment, 902. 
Schang, F. C., 

637. 

Silver, E. V., °85 M, on Dr. Perry, 546. 

Soper, George A., '99 Ph.D., on Motor Boat 
Patrol, 633. 

Spencer, John C., '82,'84 M, on Being Dead, 
312; Report on Installation of President of 
Mills College, 832. 

Trenor, Thomas, '59, on College Days of Fifty 
Years Ago, 219. 

Wade, H. T., '93, Proposes H. L. Satterlee, 
'83,'85 Ph. D., for Alumni Trustee, 736. 

Wakeman, Elbert, '84 L, Anti-Daylight Sav- 
ing, 327. 

Letter Box—Subjects— 

American Ambulance, 196, 375. 

Barus, Carl,’77 Mines,an Appreciation of, 736. 


'o5 L, on Van Amringe 


Correcting Judge 


"15, on the Jester Controversy, 


Bourne, Randolph, a Reply to, 583. 

Class Meetings at Football Games, 47. 

College Days Fifty Years Ago, by Trenor, 
"59, 219. 

College Training, by “Fifty Years Ago,” 327. 

Conditions in Europe Described by Arrow- 
smith, '82, 834. 

Daylight Saving, by Elbert Wakemen, '84L, 327. 

Dittenhoefer, Judge, corrected, 615. 

Emergency Hospital, 653. 

European Conditions described by Arrow- 
smith, '82, 834. 

Gemot of 1881, 760. 

Hoods, Columbia, 585. 

Japan and America, 833. 

Jester Controversy, 585, 615, 637. 

Lincoln, by A. J. Dittenhoefer, 326. 

Liquor at Commencement, 902. 

"Lit" by W. L. Hess, '97, 218. 

Men Needed for Census Taking, 832. 

Mills College President Installed, 832. 

Motor Boat Patrol, 633. 

Movies, 614. 

National Guard wants Recruits, 832. 

On Latin, 32. 

Pacifism, 586. 

Perry, Dr., Louis Rennes, 
Silver, '85 M, 546. 

Philippine Alumni Club, 175. 

Positions open for Technical Men, 831. 

Prohibition, 833. 

Satterlee, H. L., '83, proposed as Alumni 
Trustee, 735; supported, 736. 

'77 Mines, 737. 

Squadron А needs Men, 791. 

Tolstoi Incident, 584. 

Van Amringe Memorial, 517. 

Library—see Report of President Butler; of haw 
School, 248, 539, of P. and S., 407; Gifts to 
other Libraries, 701. 

Lincoln, Letter from, to his Step-Brother, 326. 

Lincoln School, see T'eachers College. 

Lists of Alumni, 522. 

Local Club— 

Committee, 34. 

Meeting of Committee, 916. 
Membership, 523, 525. 

Situation in regard to, 523, 639, 738. 

Longcope, Dr. Warfield T., Address at Opening 

of College Year, “Milestones in Medicine,” 5. 

Low, Seth, '70— 

Announcement of Death and Funeral, 3. 

Аз President of Columbia, 69. 

Biography, 63. 

College Association Resolution on Death, 151. 

Funeral, 88. 

In American Scenic and Historic Preservation 
Society, 90. 

In Board of Education, оо. 

In Chamber of Commerce, 82. 


'87, 375; E. V. 
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Labor Movement, in the, 80. 

Mayor of Brooklyn, 81. 

Minuteon Deathof, by Federation Directors,34. 

Tablet in his Honor Unveiled in Chapel, 870- 
871. 

Tributes of the Press, 9r. 

Tributes to, by Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment, and by Board of Aldermen, 72. 

Tuskegee, 85. 

See Report of President Butler. 

Luncheon—see Commencement. 

Lunchers—see Monday Lunchers. 

MacAlarney, Professor R. E., Article on 
“Writing for the Screen," 600. 

Macy, V. Everit, '93 F. A., Succeeds Seth Low as 
President of National Civic Federation, 89. 

Mandolin Club, see Glee and Mandolin Clubs. 

Mann, C. R., '9o, 48, 731. 

Mann, Horace, Letter to, from Bryan, 301. 

Martin, Walton, '92 M, Article on “Р. and S. in 
the European War,” 403. 

Maryland Alumni Club, 160, 543, 844. 

Mass Meetings of Students, 55, 102, 228, 315, 
593. 

Master of Arts Degree, 328. 

Master of Laws Degree—see Report of Dean 
Stone. 

Matthews, Brander, '71, ‘‘Columbia College 
Fifty Years Ago," 167. 

Matthews, Captain Philip, Drills Students, 583, 
629. 

Mayer, Professor К. E., '79 Mines, Report as 
Executive Secretary of the Mines Alumni 
Association, 738, 742. 

Medical Center—see Report of President Butler; 
394, Report of Dean Lambert; 650. 

Medical Defense—see Mobilization. 

Medical Schools and Medical Preparedness, 692. 

Medicine, School of —see College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. 

Medicine, the Department of, 399. 

Megrue, К. C., 'оз, "How to Put It Over,” 608. 

Membership in Alumni Organizations, 523. 

Mendelson, Walter, '79 M, Report as President 
of P. and S. Association, 391, 412; Poem to 
President Wilson, 660, and Answer to One by 
]. K. Bangs, '83, 619. 

Menorah Society, 228. 

Merner, Carl J., Coach of Basketball Team, 146, 
260. 

Metcalf, Coach T. N., Reviews 1916 Season, 259. 


Middleton, George, '02, on "What is Wrong with . 


our Drama," 610. 

“Milestones in Medicine," Address by Professor 
Longcope, 5. ; 

Military and Naval Bureau—see Mobilization. 

Military Engincering Committee of New York 
Acts, 701. 

Military Law, Notes on—see Military Supple- 
ments under Supplements. 


Military Science Department Planned, 676. 
Military Supplements—see Supplements. 
Mines Association— 
Annual Meeting, 740. 
Executive Secretary’s Report, 742. 
Nominations for Offices, 618. 
President’s Report, 741. 
Treasurer’s Report, 740. 

Mines, School of—see School of Mines. 

“Mines” or “S,” 34. 

Mitchel, John Purroy, '99— 

Address at Commencement Luncheon, 881. 
Presides at Pupin Dinner, 413, 529. 
Tribute to Seth Low, '70, 73. 

Mitchell, Professor H. B., "Our Headline Policy,” 
Series 1, No. 4, of the Columbia War Papers, 
707. 

Mobilization—see Supplements; American Am- 
bulance; War Papers, Contents of Directory 
of Service; Editorial; Commencement Lunch- 
eon; Presentation of Colors. 

Aero Coast Patrol, 698, 715. 
Alumni Federation Committee, 525. 
Assembly, 447. 
Balloon Squad, 715. 
Battalion— - 
Colors Presented to, 823, 909. 
Farewell Service, 755. 
Parades, 755, 790, 911. 
Camp, 714, 757, 795- 
Committee Meetings, 526, 557, 581. 
Conscription Urged, 716. 
Cooks, Training for, 696. 
Credit for Military Work, 652, 675. 
Drill, 581, 593, 617, 647, 651, 667, 687. 
Executive Committee on Military Affairs, 714. 
Farewell Service to Battalion, 755. 
Farm Bureau, 823. 
Farm Laborers, 696, 715. 
Gymnasium and Staff as Recruiting Stations, 
696. | 
Hospital, 648, 651, 693, 732, 899. 
Instruction in Military and Naval Subjects 
Provided in Curriculum, 699. 
Matson Francatse Used for War Purposes, 717. 
Mass Meeting—see Assembly: of Students, 


» 


593. 

Mechanical Engineers, 559. 

Medical Preparations, 631, 648, 651, 653, 817. 

Military and Naval Bureau, 657, 676. 

Military Science Depart ment, 676. 

Moral and Physical Conduct at the Front, 

. Lecture on, 758. 

Naval Preparations, 582, 629, 633, 652, 657, 
670, 715, 836. 

Navigation, 698. 

Personnel Index, 523, 557, 617,630, 717; form 
of cards, 560, 561, notice, 559. 

Pharmacy preparations, 652. 

Plan of, 523, 558, 672. 
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Plattsburg, Columbia Men at Training Camp, 
825. \ 
Presentation of Colors, 909. 
President Butler’s Statement on University’s 
Course in War—see Assembly, 652, 675. 
Red Cross Unit, 714, 760. 
Religion's Part in Preparations, 717, 758. 
St. Luke's Emergency Hospital, 651, 653, 655. 
Shipbuilding, 836. 
Training at Camp Columbia, 757, 795. 
Trustees’ Action on, 562. 
War Hospital—see Hospital. 
What To Do, 541. 
Ү. М. С. А.'5 Part in Preparations, 717, 758. 
“Mobilize the Country Home Garden," by Pro- 
fessor К. C. E. Brown, Series 1, No. 3, of the 
Columbia War Papers, 688. 
Monday Lunchers, 13—see About Alumni; Holi- 
day Luncheon; 546. 
Montgomery Prize, 353. 
Month v—see Columbia Monthly, 
Moot Courts, 245, 594. 
Morningside Players, 594. 


Morris, Llowd R., '14, Article on “The Dramatic 
Museum,” 602—see also Books and Magazines; 


“Spring Books," 775. 
Motor Boat 
under Mobilization. 
Moving of Club—see Columbia University Club. 


Musical Clubs—see Columbia University Musical 


Clubs. 


Mussev, Professor H. R. Addresses Ph.D.'s 305. 


Nacoms—see Senior Society of Nacoms. 

National 
Labor, “German Subjects within our Gates,” 
Series I, No. 2, of the Columbia War Papers, 689. 

Naval Bureau—see Afobilization. 

Naval Cruise, Description of by Columbia 
Rookie, 43. А 

Naval Mobilization—see Mobi/izatton. 


Naval Reserve Officers Study at University 836. 


Necrolozy—see also About Alumni. 

Aldrich, J. H., 63, 353. 
Anderson, George M., '91 F.A., 123. 
Brown, Rev. Dr. Francis, 97. 
Choate, J. Hodges, '16 Hon., 799. 
Church, John Adams, '67 Mines, 490. 
Grosvenor, Rev. Wm. M., 315. 
Haight, Charles Coolidge, '61, 490. 
Kent, Judge Edward, '87 L, 54. 
Lindenmever, Ludwig, 'oo F.A., 313. 
Logan, Charles T., Jr., '15, 54. 
Low, Seth, '70, 63. 

Page, George R., '15 S, 16. 

Paget, Reginald, '18. 

Pocock, Cecil, '06 S, 16. 

Sands, B. Av mar, '74, 798. 


Sherman, Professor Frank Dempster, 16, 122. 


Walker, Rev. W. D.,'59, 769. 
Ward, F. E., '51 Mines, 620. 


Patrol—see Naval Preparattons 


Committee on Prisons and Prison 


See Report of President Butler. 
"Neo-Mystics, The," by Thomas Walsh, '95 L, 
780. 
"Neurological Clinic and Laboratory, Efficiency 
Methodsin," by Professor Frederick Tilney, 397. 
New Jersey Alumni Club Dinner, 310. 
Newman Club, 384. 
Newspaper Quotations—see Quotations. 
Norris, К. V., '85 Mines, Report as President of 
the Mines Alumni Association, 741. 
Northern New York Alumni Club, 702, 748. 
Northrup, Hon. A. J., '58 L, Reminiscences of 
Professor Dwight, 323. 
Odell, Professor G. C. D., '89, Article on Colum- 
bia Dramatists, 599. 
Officers’ Reserve Corps—Consult Military Sup- 
plements under Supplements. 
Older Graduates—see Society of Older Graduates, 
"One-Act Play, The," by Percival Wilde,’07, 612. 
Opening of 163d Academic Year, 4. 
Opera in Summer Session, 539. 
Opinions on Three-Mile Race, 467. 
Orchestra, 37, 385. 
Osterhout, E. H., 'то, ’12 L, on "Watching," 138. 
"Our Headline Policy," by Professor H. B. Mit- 
chell, Series 1, No. 4, of the Columbia War 
Papers, 707. 
Paget, Reginald, '18, Memorial Service to, 749. 
P. and S., see College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
P. and S. Alumni Association, Meetings, 336, 
433, 915. 
"P. and S. in the European War," by Walton 
Martin, '92 M, 403. 
Paris Alumni Club, see Columbia Alumni War 
Association tn Parts. 
Paris, University of, Cables Columbia, 737. 
Parsons, Henry Griscom, “City Gardens,” 
SeriesI, No. 10,ofthe Columbia War Papers,818. 
Parsons, William Barclay, '70, '82 Mines, 479. 
Patriotism, Congress of Constructive, 301. 
Pegram, George B., 'o3 Ph.D., Dean of Schools 
of Science, 540. 
"Perry, Dr.," 143, 546, 720, see Letter Box. 
Perry, Professor E. D., Addresses Ph.D.'s, 431. 
Personals, see A bout Alumni. 
Personnel Index, see Mobilization. 
Pharmacy, see College of Pharmacy. 
Ph.D. Association— 
Flag, 914; Description of, 915. 
Meetings, 305, 431, 636, 721, 915. 
Presents Signal Flags to Naval Unit, 632. 
Phi Beta Kappa, 298, 363, 512, 894. 
Philadelphia Alumni Club— 
Meetings, 174, 311, 435. 
Report of President,.427. 
Resolutions on Death of Seth Low, 174. 
Philolexian— 
Annual Plav, 55, 215. 
Dramatic Work of, 605, 800. 
Prize, 572. 
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Pine, John В., '77, '79 L, Article on Law Alumni. 


Association, 251; Attorney for University, 372. 
Pittsburgh Alumni Club Entertain President 
Butler, 543, 659. | 
Plattsburg, Roll of Columbia Men, at, 825. 
Players Club, see Columbia University Players. 
Poetry, Contemporary Tendencies in American, 


777. 

“Poets of Today, Campus,” by Gustav Davidson. 
'19 J, 779. 

Poilus’ Creed, The, 679. 

Police of New York Receive Instruction at Co- 
lumbia, 586. 

Powers, Charles A., '83 M, Address on American 
Ambulance Hospital at Neuilly, 422. 

Poughkeepsie—see Crew under Athletics. 

Presbyterian Hospital Unit Sails for France, 817. 

Presentation of Colors to Battalion—see Mobilt- 

zation. 

Presentation of Gifts—see Class Activities; Com- 
mencement; Trustees. 

“President, To The,” Poem by John Kendricks 
Bangs, '83, in the Rambler, 619; Answered by 
Walter Mendelson, '79 M, 660. 

President of the University, see Butler, N. M. 

Press Bureau, 522. 

Press, Columbia University, Publications of, 
Supplement No. 33; 800. 

Progress, Lectures on, on Alumni Day— 

In the Government of Cities, 500. 
Inthe Lifeof the Columbia Undergraduate, 503. 
In the Study of Infantile Paralysis, 496. 
Psychopathology Lectures, 328. 
Publications of the Columbia University Press, 
. Supplement No. 33; 800. 

Pulitzer Prizes, 139, 142, 209, 896—see Report 
of President Butler. 

Pupin, M. I., '83, by Dr. Cary T. Hutchinson, 

|. 458. 

Pupin Dinner, 309, 330, 334, 413, 527 el seq., 566. 

Quarterly—see Columbia University Quarterly; 
and Quotations. 

Quotations from other Publications — 

Dial on Death of Professor Sherman, 123. 

Journal of the American Medical Association: 
“The Medical Schools and Medical Pre- 
рагейпеѕѕ,’ 692. 

Alumni Magazines on Abandonment of Inter- 
collegiate Athletics, 718. 

Journal of Engineering Chemistry, “Соорега- 
tion between Universities and Chemical In- 


dustries," 170. 
Michigan Alumnus," The Future of Athletics,” 
351. 
Various Alumni Magazines on War Situation, 
668. 
Various Newspapers on Experimental School, 


420. 
Various Newspapers on Seth Low's Death, 91, 
Old Penn, "Why Blame the Alumnus,” 351. 


Quarterly: 
"Columbia College Fifty Years Ago," by 
Brander Matthews, '71, 167. 
“Тһе Columbia School of Dentistry," by 
William B. Dunning, 23. 
Spectator, Editorials on Football, 199, 200, 
224, 566. 
World, in 1892, 567. 
Reeder, R. R., Jr., '16, in China, 194. 
Registration—see Enrolment. 
Reizenstein, Elmer L., on ‘‘Boosting Melpom- 
ene”, 606. 
Relief Work, Columbia Men in, 303. 
Religious and Social Work, Administrative 
Board for, 759, 896. 
Rent in Dormitories Raised, 846. 
Reports— 
Keppel, Dean, of the College, Supplement to 
No. 5, 128. 
Kirby, G. T., Treasurer of Alumni Federation, 
527. 
Kraemer, Henry, '95 Mines, as President of 
Philadelphia Club, 427. 
Lambert, Samuel W., as Dean of P. and S., 
Supplement to No. 17, 416. 
Mendelson, Walter, '79 M, as President of the 
P. and S. Alumni Association, 391. 
President Butler, Supplement to No. 7, 164. 
Standing Committee of College Alumni As- 
sociation, 107. 
Stone, Dean, of the School of Law, Supplement 
to No. ІІ, 264. 
Tyson, Levering, '11 A.M., as Executive Secre- 
tary of the Alumni Federation, 521. 
Republican Club, 102. 
Research— 
Administrative Board of—see Report of Presi- 
dent Butler. 
In Law—see Report of Dean Stone. 
Reserve Officers, Training Corps Proposed, 525. 
Reviews of Books and Magazines, 8. 
Rice, George S., '87 Mines, Represents Columbia 
at Meeting of Intelligence Bureau, 483. 
Rives, George L., Resigns from Board of Trus- 
tees, 352; Biography, 477. 
Robert, Alfred L., Article on P. and S. Libra- 
ries, 407, 412. 
Rolker Prize, 928. 
Roll of Honor—Columbia Men in Relief Work 
in Europe, 303. 
Rothier, M., Sings Marseillaise at Commence- 
ment Luncheon, 879. 
Rowing, the Situation in Regard to, at Colum- 
bia, 7. 
Rushes between Underclasses, 37, 54, 209. 
Russian Government Is Sent a Memorandum, 699. 
Rutgers and Columbia, 140. 
St. Paul's Chapel, Speakers, 9, 349. 
St. Luke's Emergency Hospital—see Mobilization. 
St. Paul's and Columbia, 155. 
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Salaries of Professors—see Report of President 
Butler. 
San Francisco Alumni Club— 
Dinner to President Butler, 13. 
Dinner to Dr. F. C. Wood, 487. 
Sanitary Science, School of Hygiene and—see 
Report of Dean Lambert. 
Satterlec, Н. L., '83— 
Nominated Alumni Trustee, 913. 
Presents Colors to Battalion, 909. 
President of the College Association, 151. 
Saving Daylight, 295. 
Scholarships—see Report of President Butler; 734. 
School of Architecture, Committee of Visitors, 
1916—1917, 26. 
School of Business—see Report of President 
Butler; Gift of Building for, 256. 
School of Dentistry, the, by William B. Dunning, 


23; 676; Administrative Board, 759—see 
Report of President Butler; Report of Dean 
Lambert. 


School of Hygiene and Sanitary Science—see Re- 
port of Dean Lambert. 

School of Journalism—see Report of President 
Butler; Dinner, 676. 

School of Law— 

Announcement, 234. 

At Colonnade Row, by J. С. Pumpelly, '63 L, 
239. 

At Present, by Dean Stone, 236. 

Faculty, 234. 

In the Civil War, by Edmund Wetmore, '63 L, 
235. 

Library, 248. > 

Students Classified, 253, 254. 

School of Mines— 

Development of, by Professor Hutton, 451. 

New Courses in, by Professor Slichter, '96 S, 
456—see Schools of Sctence. 

Schools of Science— 

"Development of School of Mines," Article by 
Professor Hutton, 451. 

“Six-Year Course," 456, 742. 

Students, Table of Residence of, 744. 

Science Association, see Mines Ássociatton. 

Scott, Emmet J., on Seth Low, '70, 85. 

Screen, Writing for the, by Professor R. E. Mac- 
Alarney, 600. 

Seager, Professor H. R. and Professor R. E. 
Chaddock, “Food Preparedness,” Series I, No. 
6, of the Columbia War Papers, 708. 

Seligman, E. К. А., '79, Address at Opening of 
College Year, on “The True University." 

Seligman, Е. R. A., and R. M. Haig, “How to 
Finance the War,” Series 1, No. 7 of the Co- 
lumbia War Papers, 728. 

Senior Society of Nacoms, 621. 

Service Regulations—see Supplements. 

Shanklin, Rev.W. A., Delivers Baccalaureate, 895. 

Shaw, John B., '17 L, Article on Naval Cruise, 43. 


Ship Building, 836. 

Show—see Columbia University Players. 

Sigma Xi, 621. 

"Six-Year Course" in Schools of Science—see 
Schools of Science. 

Slichter, Walter I., '96 S, Article on “The New 
Courses in Mines, Engineering and Chemis- 
try," 456. 

Sloane, Professor W. M., '68, Biography of Seth 
Low, '70, 63. 

Smith, Professor Munroe, '77 L, Article on Seth 
Low, '70, 69. 

Society of Early Eighties— 

Annual Dinner, 203, 306. 

Dine Ward and Arrowsmith, 376. 
Present Colors, 909. 

Tenth Anniversary, 912. 

Society of the Last of the Forty-Niners, Annual 
Dinner, 203, 487, 545, 588. 

Society of Older Graduates, Annual Dinner, 
203, 379. 

Societ y of Upper Eighties, Annual Dinner,203,280. 

Song Book, 32. 

Soper, George A, '99 Ph.D.— 

Article on Columbia Navy, 670. 

Naval Council Member, 629. 

Presents Set of Signal Flagson Behalf of Ph.D. 
Association, 632. 

Sophomore Show, 209, 316, 384, 622. 

Speaking Contest—see Interscholastic Speaking 
Contest. 

Spectator—see Quotations, 316. 

Speeches—see Addresses. 

Squadron ''A" at the Border, 551. 

Squash—see Columbia University Club. 

Squier, J. Bentley,’94 M, Article on “The Colum- 
bia Emergency Base Hospital,” 648. 

Standing Committee—see College Association. 

State Scholarships, 31. 

Stearns, С. R., '13, '15 L, Article on Columbia 
Men at Border, 555. 

Stone, Dean Harlan F., '98 L— 

Address on Alumni Day, 496. 
Annual Report, Supplement to No. It, 264. 
Article on the Law School of Today, 236. 

Stover, Sumner, '16, at P. and S., 194. 

Straw Vote on Election, 124. 

Student Board,see Board of Student Representatives. 

Student Opinion—see Spectator. 

Studiesin History, Economicsand Public Law, 378. 

Summer Conference of Students on Religion, 192. 

Summer Session— 

The Seventeenth, Described by Secretary 
Frank D. Fackenthal, '06, 5. 
Prospects for the 1917, 841. 
Summit Prepares, 636. 
Supplements— 
Directory of Service, А, No. 32. 
Military Supplement І, No.26, Notes on Field 
Service Regulations. 
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Military Supplement 2, No. 27, Notes on Field 
Service Regulations (Cont'd.). 

Military Supplement 3, No. 28, Notes on Field 
Service Regulations (Cont'd.). 

Military Supplement 4, No. 29, Notes on Field 
Service Regulations (Cont'd.). 

Military Supplement 5, No. 30, Notes on Mili- 
tary Law. 

Military Supplement 6, No. 31, Notes on Mili- 
tary Law cont'd. 

Publications of the Columbia University Press, 
No. 33. 

Report of Executive Secretary and Treasurer 
of Alumni Federation, Constitution and By- 
Laws of Alumni Federation of Columbia 
University, Inc., No. 21. 

Report of President Butler, No. 7. 

Report of Dean Keppel, No. 5. 

Report of Dean Lambert, No. 17. 

Report of Dean Stone, No. 11. 

Swimming-—-see Athletics. 

Syracuse Alumni Club, 745. 

Tassin, Professor A. De V., on “‘Philolexian and 

the Drama," 605; Commencement Hymn 
in War Time, 824. 

Tau Beta Pi, 621. 

Teachers College—see Report of President Butler. 
Alumni Association, 539. 

Lincoln (Experimental) School, 419, 634, 639. 

Teaching at University, Inquiry by Trustees, 
502, 636, 638. 

Teas—see University Teas. 

Tennis—see Athletics. 

Texas Alumni Meeting, 310. 

Thanksgiving Service in University Chapel, 204. 

“Tilden-Hayes Campaign, Reminiscences of,” 
by А. J. Dittenhoefer, '55, 579. 

Tilney, Professor Frederick, Article оп “The 
Application of Efficiency Methods in the 
Organization of the Neurological Clinic and 
Laboratory," 397. 

“To the President,” by J. К. Bangs, '83, 619. 

'ZTorpedoed in '63," by Adoniram B. Judson, 
'68 M, 29. 

Track—see Athletics. 

Trustees— 

Changes in Membership, 477. 

Inquiry into Teaching, 562, 636, 638. 

Meetings—26, 153, 256, 352, 476, 562, 655, 
759, 896—see Alumni Trustee Nominating 
Convention. 

Tuttle, Bishop D. S., '57, Jubilee, 118; Proposed 
Memorial, 488. 

Tyson, Levering, '11 A.M.— 

Attends Convention in Nashville and Visits 
Alumni Clubs, 159. 

Report as Executive Secretary of Alumni Fed- 
eration, 521. 

Union, American University, іп Europe—sce 
American University Union in Europe. 


"University, The True," Address by Professor 
Seligman, 4. 

University Men in the European War Zone, 189. 

University Mobilization for War Service—see 
Mobilization. 

University Notes, 198, 223, 254, 278, 298, 327, 
349, 372, 423, 586, 615, 636, 662, 699, 717, 737. 

University Teas, 177, 385. 

Upper Eighties—see Soctety of the Upper Eighties. 

Upton, Professor Clifford B., Article on Experi- 
mental School, 419. 

Usher, Rear Admiral N. R., Attends Ceremony 
of Presentation of Colors, 909. 

Utah Alumni Club, 723. 

Van Amringe Memorial—Facing 512, 517, 838— 
839. 

"Varsity “C” Club—see Athletics. 

"Varsity Show—see Columbia University Players. 

Viviani, René, Receives Honorary Degree—see 
Convocation. 

Walsh, Thomas, '95 L, “The Neo-Mvstics," 780. 

War, University Mobilization for—see Mobili- 
zation. 

War—see Mobilization. 

Ward, Professor Harry F., of Boston University, 
Address at Farewell Service, 755. 

War Hospital—see Mobilization. 

War Papers, 688, 707, 720. 
Series 1: 

The Titles of Nos. 1 and 3 of the War Papers 
were interchanged when printed in the News. 
The correct reference to each, irrespective of 
litle, 15 given in the index below. 

No. 1—Enlistment for the Farm—by John 
Dewey, 688. 

No. 2—German Subjects within our Gates— 
by the National Committee on Prisons 
and Prison Labor, 689. 

No. 3— Mobilize the Country-Home Gar- 
den, by Roscoe C. E. Brown, 688. 

No. 4—Our Headline Policy, by Henry 
Bedinger Mitchell, 707. 

No. 5—Deutsche Reichsangehórige Hier Zu 
Lande, Vom National-Ausschuss für Ge- 
fangnisse und Gefangnisarbeit. (Trans- 
lation of No. 2) 

No. 6—Food Preparedness, by H. R. Seager 
and R. E. Chaddock, 708. 

No. 7—How to Finance the War, by Edwin 
К. А. Seligman and Robert Murray Haig, 
728. 


No. 8—Farmers and Speculators, by B. M. 


Anderson, Jr., 729. 

No. 9—4A Directory of Service— Compiled 
under the Direction of John J. Coss, 772, 
762. 

No. 10—City Gardens, by Henry Griscom 
Parsons, 818. 

No. 11—Bread Bullets, by Roy S. Mac- 
Elwee. . 
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No. 12—Rural Education in War, by War- 
ren H. Wilson. 

No. 13—Why Should We have Universal 
Military Service? Compiled from Writings 
of Munroe Smith, Franklin H. Giddings, 
Frederic Louis Huidekoper, and General 
Emory Upton. 

Washington (State) Alumni Meeting, 658, for 
City of Washington Alumni Club—see District 
of Columbia Alumni Club. 

Water Polo—see Swimming under Athletics. 

Webbe, W. N., '70, Presents Cup on Alumni 
Davy, 506. 

Wechsler, Albert L., '16, Returns Scholarship 
Money, 33. 

West Point Cadet Choir Sings at Farewell Service 
to Columbia Battalion, 755. 

Western New York Alumni—see Buffalo Alumni 
Club. 

Wetmore, Edmund, '63 L, Article on “The Law 
School During the Civil War,” 235. 


“What is Wrong with our Drama,” by George 
Middleton, '02, 610. 

Whitin, E. S., '04, on “Ballot Buccaneers," 133. 

Wigs and Cues, 283. 

Wilde, Percival, '07, on “Тһе One-Act Play," 
612. 

Williams, Talcott, on the ‘‘Honest Ballot Associa- 
tion,” 134. 

Women Admitted to P.and S.—see Report of 
Dean Lafnbert. 

Women Graduate Students—see Report of Presi- 
dent Butler. 
Wood, Francis Carter, '94 M, Article on the 
George Crocker Cancer Research Fund, 405. 
"World in Ferment, A," President Butler's Com- 
mencement Address, 863. 

Wrestling—see Athletics. 

Writers Among Alumni—see Books and Maga- 
zines. 

Y. M. C. A.—see Columbia | University Chris- 
tian Association; Intercollegiate Branch of, 190. 
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Alley, E. E., Company, 290. 

Alpha Electric Company, 163, 183. 

Altman, B., and Company, 849. 

Alumni Business and Professional Directory, 2, 
22, 42, 104, 106, 130, 150, 166, 211, 214, 233, 
266, 319, 322, 342, 362, 390, 418, 471, 474, 
494, 522, 550, 578, 626, 646, 666, 686, 706, 726, 
754, 774, 827, 830, 944. 

American Ambulance, 750, 770, 802-808, 847; 
back cover, Nos. 33, 34. 

American Chemical and Manufacturing Com- 
panv, 287. 

American Law Book Company, 291, 939. 

American National University of Music, 212, 
232, 264, 292, 320, 340, 360, 388, 416, 444, 
472, 493, 521, 576, 596, 624, 625, 645, 665, 
655, 724, 725, 753, 773, 801, 848, 942. 

Apartments, 941. 

Astor Market, 290. 

Bagg and Company, 919. 

Bank of Manhattan Company, 102, I27, 147, 
162, 182, 209, 231, 262, 291, 318, 339, 359, 387, 

415, 443, 470, 491, 520, 548, 575, 595, 623, 644, 
664, 644, 704, 723, 752, 943; inside back cover, 
Nos. I, 2, 3, 32, 33, 34. 35. 

Barnard School for Boys, 20, 40, 60, 103, 128, 
148, 164, 184, 212, 232, 264, 292, 320, 340, 
360, 355, 416, 444. 472, 492, 493, 521, 576, 

596, 624, 625, 645, 665, 685, 724, 725, 753, 773, 
801, 845, 942. 

Belgian Relief, 772. 

Biltmore Hotel, inside back cover, No. 36. 

Bitzing and Langer, 2, 22, 42, 104, 106, 130, 150, 
166, 211, 214, 233, 266, 319, 322, 342, 362, 
390, 418, 471, 474, 494, 522, 550, 578, 598, 626, 
646, 666, 686, 706, 726, 754, 774, 827, 830, 944. 


Blair, Madam, 940. 

Bonta-Narragansett Hotel, 940. 

Brady, Thomas J., Jr., Construction Company, 
2, 22, 42, 104, 106, 130, 150, 166, 211, 214, 
233, 266, 319, 322, 342, 362, 390, 418, 471, 
474, 494, 522, 550, 578, 598, 626, 646, 666, 686, 
706, 726, 754, 774, 827, 830, 944. 

Brentano's, 291, 932. 

Broadway Storage Warehouse, 938. 

Buckle, John, 938. 

Burchell, Clark and Logan, Inc., 2, 22, 42, 104, 
10б, 130, 150, 166, 211, 214, 233, 266, 319, 322, 
342, 362, 390, 418, 471, 474, 494, 522, 550, 578, 
598, 626, 646, 666, 686, 706, 726, 754, 774, 827, 
830, 944. 

Business, School of, inside front cover, No. 35. 

Buzzini, W. J., 941. 

C. and C., 162, 182. 

Canessa Galleries, 861. 

Carter, E. K., 20, 40, 60, 103, 128, 148, 164, 184, 
212, 232, 264, 292, 320, 340, 360, 358, 416, 444, 
472, 492, 493, 521, 576, 596, 624, 625, 645, 665, 
685, 724, 725, 753, 773, BOT, 848, 942. 

Cathedral Billiard Academy, 19, 39, 59, 263; in- 
side back cover, Nos. 4 to 10 and 12 to 31, in- 
clusive. 

Centemeri, 919. 

Central Trust Company, 856. 

Cerlian, Louis, 930. 

Channing, J. Parke, 2, 22, 42, 104, 106, 130, 150, 
166, 211, 214, 233, 206, 319, 322, 342, 362, 390, 
418, 471, 474, 494, 522, 550, 578, 595, 626, 040, 
666, 686, 706, 726, 754, 774, 827, 830, 944. 

Charles of London, 854. 

Chesebro, Whitman Company, 938. 
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Clark, James M., 2, 22, 42, 104, 106, 130, 150, 
166, 211, 214, 233, 266, 319, 322, 342. 

College Book Store, 20, 40, 60, 103, 128, 148, 164, 
184, 212, 232, 264, 292, 320, 340, 360, 388, 416, 
444, 472, 492, 493, 521, 576, 596, 624, 625, 645, 
665, 685, 724, 725, 753, 773, 801, 848, 942. 

Collegiate School for Boys, 182. 

Collins, Francis W., 2, 22, 42, 104, 106, 130, 150, 
166, 211, 214, 233, 266, 319, 322, 342, 362, 390, 
418, 471, 474, 494, 522, 550, 578, 598, 626, 646, 
666, 686, 706, 726, 754, 774, 827, 830, 944. 

Columbia Bowling Academy, 288. 

Columbia Grammar School, 182. 

Columbia Storage Warehouse, 263, 943; inside 
back cover, Nos. І to lo and 12 to 35, inclusive. 

Columbia Trust Company, 857. 

Columbia University Press Bookstore, 20, 40, 60, 
103, 128, 148, 263, 943; inside back cover, Nos. 
7 to 10 and 12 to 35, inclusive. 

Commission for Relief in Belgium, 772. 

Couch, Samuel and Sons, 285. 

Curley, J. J., 932. 

Detroit Cadillac Motor Car Company, 859. 

Draz, Francis and Company, 163, 183. 

Dreicer and Company, 861. ' 

Dwyer, W. W., and Company, 928. 

East River Sheet Metal Works, 288. 

E. B. and S. Company, 287. 

Ellard, C. H., 2, 22, 42, 104, 106, 130, 150, 166, 
211, 214, 233, 266, 319, 322, 342, 362, 390, 418, 
471,474, 494, 522, 550, 578, 598, 626, 646, 666, 
686, 706, 726, 754, 774, 827, 830, 944. 

' Extension Teaching, inside front cover, No. 35. 

Farmer, E. I., 862. 

Farmers Loan and Trust Company, 577, 597, 828, 
858; back cover, Nos. І to 10 and 12 to 32, in- 
clusive and No. 35; inside back cover, No. II; 
inside front cover, No. 33. 

Fitch, Francis Emory, 20, 40, 60, 103, 128, 148, 
164, 184, 212, 232, 264, 292, 320, 340, 360, 388, 
416, 444, 472, 492, 493, 521, 576, 596, 624, 625, 
645, 665, 685, 724, 725, 753, 773, 801, 848, 942. 

Florence Nightingale School, 164, 184, 212, 232, 
264, 292, 320, 340, 360, 388, 416, 444, 472, 492, 
493, 521, 576, 596, 624, 625, 645, 665, 685, 724, 
725, 753, 773, 801, 848, 942. 

Gardner School, 164, 184. 

Gemmel Company, 288. 

German-American Stoneware Works, 287. 

Glokner and Blue Company, 288. 

Gorham, 62, 186, 294, 852. 

Graham and Little, 285. 

Happel, Adam, 934. 

Hardman Piano, 932. 

Harlem Steam Carpet Cleaning Company, 163, 
183. 

Henry Brothers, 263, 943; inside back cover, 
Nos. I to Io and 12 to 35, inclusive. 

Herald Square Hotel, 932. 

Hewitt, C. B., and Brothers, 288. 


Hicks, H., and Son, 853. 

Hicks Nurseries, 927. 

Holley, Bertha, 936. 

Home Insurance Company, 856. 

Horace Mann School, 20, 40, 60, 103, 128, 148, 
164, 184, 212, 232, 264, 292, 320, 340, 360, 
388, 416, 444, 472, 492, 493, 521, 576, 596, 624, 
625, 645, 665, 685, 724, 725, 753, 773, 801, 848, 
942. 

Hotel Theresa, 263, 943; inside back cover, Nos. 
I to 10 and 12 to 35, inclusive. 

Hupmobile, 924. 

Kane, John P., 288. 

Kent Paper Company, 287. 

Keystone Type Foundry, 289, 933. 

Kleinberger, F., and Company, 850. 

Knoedler, M., and Company, 854. 

La Corona, 210. 

Laimbeer, John, Jr., 2, 22, 42, 104, 106, 130, 150, 
166, 211, 214, 233, 266, 319, 322, 342, 362, 390, 
418, 471, 474, 494, 522, 550, 578, 598, 626, 646, 
666, 686, 706, 726, 754, 774, 827, 830, 944. 

La Place, 923. 

Lawrence, Benjamin B., 2, 22, 42, 104, 106, 130, 
150, 166, 211, 214, 233, 266, 319, 322, 342, 362, 
390, 418, 471, 474, 494, 522, 550, 578, 598, 626, 
646, 666, 686, 706, 726, 754, 774, 827, 830, 944. 

Law School, 234. 

Law School Alumni Association, back cover, No. 
II. 

Le Brun, 923. 

Lily Cup, back cover, No. 36. 

Lindley and Eickoff, 2, 22, 42, 104, 106, 130, 150, 
166, 211, 214, 233, 266, 319, 322, 342, 362, 390, 
418, 471, 474, 494, 522, 550, 578, 598, 626, 646, 
666, 686, 706, 726, 754, 774, 827, 830, 944. 

Lotos Tea Concern, 929. 

Mac Rossie and Mac Rossie, 2, 22, 42, 104, 106, 
130, 150, 166, 211, 214, 233, 266, 319, 322, 342, 
362, 390, 418, 471, 474, 494, 522, 550, 578, 598, 
626, 646, 666, 686, 706, 726, 754, 774, 827, 830, 


944. 

Maintenance Company, 933. 

Manasse, S. and M., 940. 

Monti, D., 102, 127, 147, 162, 182. 

Moran, Daniel E., 2, 22, 42, 104, 106, 130, 150, 
166, 211, 214, 233, 266, 319, 322, 342, 362, 390, 
418, 471, 474, 494, 522, 550, 578, 598, 626, 646, 
666, 686, 706, 726, 754, 774, 827, 830, 944. 

Morningside School, 21, 40, 60, 103, 128, 148, 164, 
184, 212, 232, 264, 292, 320, 340, 360, 388, 416, 
444, 472, 492, 493, 521, 576, 596, 624, 625, 645, 
665, 685, 724, 725, 753, 773, 801, 848, 942. 

Myers, David Moffatt, 2, 22, 42, 104, 106, 130, 
I 50, 166, 211, 214, 233, 266, 319, 322, 342, 362, 
390, 418, 471, 474, 494, 522, 550, 578, 598, 626, 
646, 666, 686, 706, 726, 754, 774, 827, 830, 944. 

New York School of Fine and Applied Art, 20, 40, 
60, 103, 128, 148, 164, 184, 212, 232, 264, 292, 
320, 340, 360, 388, 416, 444, 472, 492, 493, 521, 
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576, 596, 624, 625, 645, 665, 685, 724, 725, 753, 
773, 801, 848, 942. 

New York Trust Company, 577, 597, 828, 858; 
back cover, Nos. 1 to Io and 12 to 32, inclusive, 
and No. 35; inside back cover, No. 11; inside 
front cover, No. 33. 

Out-Door School, 162, 182, 212, 232, 264, 292, 
320, 340, 360, 388, 416, 444, 472, 492, 493, 521, 
576, 596, 624, 625, 645, 665, 685, 724, 725, 753. 
773, 801, 848, 942. 

Parisien, 290. 

Pearson's, Alex, Sons, 290. 

Phelps and Phelps, 929. 

Pittsburgh White Metal Company, 285. 

Plummer and Company, W. H., 941. 

Powell, W. H., 939. 

Reserved, 939. 

Rice, E. R., 921. 

Richardson and Boynton, 927. 

Riverdale Country School, 20, 40, 60, 103, 128, 
148, 164, 184, 212, 232, 264, 292, 320, 340, 360, 
388, 416, 444, 472, 492, 493, 521, 576, 596, 624, 
625, 645, 665, 685, 724, 725, 753, 773, 801, 848, 
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Roessler and Hasslacher Chemical Company, 938. 

Ross-Gould, inside back cover, Nos. 1 to 6, in- 
clusive. 

Ruppert Rcal Estate, 941. 

Sangiorgi Gallery, 860. 

Satinover Galleries, 855. 

Schleich and Smeraldi, 931. 

Schnaier, Robert, 182. 

Scotch Tea Room, 940. 

Scott Paper Company, 285. 


Seiler, А. G.—see College Book Store. 

Sherbo's Orchestra, 934. 

Shipley Construction Company, 941. 

Song Book, 20, 40, 60, 103, 128, 148. 

Spooner, Allen М. and Son, 2, 22, 42, 104, 106, 
130, 150, 166, 211, 214, 233, 266, 319, 322, 342, 
362, 390, 418, 471, 474, 494, 522, 550, 578, 598, 
626, 646, 666, 686, 706, 726, 754, 774, 827, 830, 
944. 

Steinway, inside front cover, all issues except 
No. 35. 

Stern, Kenneth G., 362, 390, 418, 471, 474, 494, 
522, 550, 573, 598, 626, 646, 666, 686, 706, 726, 
754, 774, 827, 830, 944. 

Summer Session, inside front cover, No. 35. 

Sweeney, John F. and Son, 285. 

Teller, Bonwit, and Company, 937. 

Terrace Tennis Court, 19, 39, 59, 263, 826, 846; 
inside back cover, Nos. 4 to 10 and 12 to 31, 
inclusive. 

Textor, Francesca, 934. 

Theresa—see Fotel Theresa. 

Tiffany, 1, 21, 41, 61, 105, 129, 149, 165, 185, 213, 
265, 293, 321, 341, 361, 389, 417, 473, 549, 795, 
829, 851. 

Treat, E. B., Company, 415. 

United States Portable Building Corporation, 935. 

"Varsity Show, back cover Nos. 24, 25. 

Wainwright School! of Music, 164, 184. 

Walkover Shoes, 936. 

Walsh, E. H., 289. 

Wells and Newton, 935. 

White Rock, 853. 

Wilks, 209, 231, 262, 285, 318, 339, 359, 387. 
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Aldrich, J. H., '65, 353. 
Alley, Rayford W., '14 L, 137. 
Ambulance Work Views, 750, 770, 802, 805, 847; 
back cover, Nos. 33, 34; front cover, No. 34. 
Balfour, Rt. Hon. Arthur James, '17 Hon., 866. 
Baseball Championship Cartoon, 222. 
Bavley, Clive, with J. P. Morgan and Lord Cun- 
liffe, 790. 
Beale, Phelan, 'os L, 136. 
Border Views, 551-555. 
Brent, Charles Henry, '17 Hon., 978. 
Brown, J. H., '18, 621. 
Business, School of, Model of Building, 257. 
Butler, President— 
At Pittsburgh, 659. 
Presenting degree to Marshal Joffre, 789. 
With M. Viviani, 788. 
With General Wood, 788. 
Butler, Miss Sarah S., '15 B, presenting colors to 
Battalion, 911. 
Campus at 49th Street, 814-815. 
Captains of Teams, 58. 
Chapel Flaes. 872. 


Clark, James M., '87 L, 510. 
Class Pictures— 
1877 Mines, 681 
1881 Gemot, 747. 
1891 Fence, 873. 
1892: 
Executive Committee, 816. 
In Junior Year, 812. 
Reunion Committee, 887. 
1914 Cartoons, 762, 763. 
Club-house, New. 
Exterior, 270. 
Flag-raising, 920. 
Interior, 4, 5, 273. 
Location, 268. 
Coaches of 'Varsity Football Team, 1916, 17. 
Cochran, David Austin, '18, 357. 
Colors Presented to Battalion, 910, 911. 
Columbia Men in Squadron A, 555. 
Columbia War Hospital, 694, goo. 
Conferring of Honorary Degrees on Visiting Coni- 
mission, 786-757. 
Convocation of University, 786 787. 
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Cook, Walter Wheeler, '94, 52. 

Coykendall, Frederick, '95, 508. 

Crew of 1917, 663. 

Cunliffe, Lord, 867; with J. P. Morgan and Clive 
Bayley, 790. 

Degrees Conferred on Visiting Foreigners, 786- 
787. 

De Mille, W. C., 'оо, 614. 

D. putation Workers, 193. 

Diagrams of Football Games, 56, 100, 125, 145, 
161, 180, 206, 230. | 

Dissecting Room at Old Р. and S., 396. 

Dittenhoefer, А. J., '55, 579. 

Drill by Students in Armory, 631. 

Dunn, Gano, '91 Mines, 509. 

Dwight, Professor T. W., 241. 

Earle, E. M., '17, 926. 

Earle, W. P. S., ’04, 611. 

Early Eighties' Gift to Franklin, '86, 307. 

Ehret, Louis, '08, 611. 

Emerson, Haven, 'oo М, 40r. 

Faculty Club, 344. 

Finch, Edward R., '98 L, 132. 

Flag of Ph.D.'s, 914. 

Flag-raising at New Clubhouse, 920. 

Flags in Chapel, 872. 

Football Team of 1916, 356. 

Forty-Niners' Dinner Announcement, 545. 

Forty-Ninth Street Campus, 814-815. 

Fosdick, Dr. H. E., 187. 

Fowler, Harold, '08, 568. 

Franklin, '86, Cartooned by Early Eighties, 307. 

Funeral of Seth Low, 88. 

Gemot, 747. 

Gerard, James W., '90, 628. 

Glee and Mandolin Clubs of 1916-1917, 354. 

Hale, George Ellery, '17 Hon., 878. 

Halsey, Richard TounJey Haines, '17 Hon., 880. 

Haydock, C. E., 'ot, 511. 

Healey, J. A., '17, 58. 

Hepburn, A. Barton, 481. 

Hiscock, Frank Harris, '17 Hon., 877. 

Holt, George C., '69 L, 485. 

Hospital-—see Columbia War Hosprlal. 

Hospital Unit, 817. 

Jacobson, Roy C., 190. 

Joffre, Marshal, '17 Hon., 788, 869, 882, 883. 

Joseph, Emil, '79, 226. 

Kent Hall— 
Exterior, 246. 
Interior, 249. 

Koo, V. К. W., 'o9, '17 Hon., 875, 876. 

Lambert, Samuel W., '85 M, 400. 

Lane, L. B., '18, 58. 

Lecture Rooms at Old P. and S., 395, 399. 

Library of Law School, Interior, 249. 

Library, Interior of, 87. 

Lieber, Francis, 240. 


Littauer, E. V., '17, 928. 

Logan, Charles T., '15, 54. 

Low, Seth, '70, 67; Funeral, 88; Memorial Tab- 
let, 871. 


. Macy, V. Everit, '93 F.A., 89. 


Mann, C. R., '9o, 731. 

Marconi, Guglielmo, ' 17 Hon., 877. 

Maxwell, Miss Anna Caroline, '17 Hon., 881. 

Medical Unit, 817. 

Megrue, К. C., '03, 609. 

Mendelson, Walter, '79 M, 393. 

Merner, Carl J., 261. 

Millikan, R. A., '95 Ph.D., '17 Hon., 878. 

Mitchel, John Purroy, '99, '17 Hon., 875, 876. 

More, Paul Elmore, '17 Hon., 978. 

Morgan, J. P., with Ciive Bayley and Lord Cun- 
liffe, 790. 


: Naval Cruise, 43, 44, 45, 47. 


Northrup, Hon. A. J., '58 L, 324. 

O'Loughlin, R. R., '18, 58, 621. 

P. and S.— 
Views in Old Building, 396, 398, 399, 402. 

Parsons, W. B., '79, 480. 

Pegram, George B., '03 Ph.D., 569. 

Ph.D. Flag, 914. 

Philo Show, 216. 

Pittsburgh Alumni Entertain President Butler, 
659. 

Prosector's Room at Old P. and S., 402. | 

Pupin, M. l., '83, 459. 

Raymond, К. M., '89 Mines, 529. 

Reeder, Rudolph Rex, Jr., '16, 194. 

Reizenstein, E. L., 607. 

Rives, George L., '68, 478. 

Sands, B. Aymar, '74, 798. 

Satterlee, H. L., '83, 152; Presenting Colors to 
Battalion, 911. 

Schulte, H. A., '17, 58. 

Sherman, Dr. H. G., '8о M, 226. 

Sophomore Bible Class, 192. 

Squadron A—Columbia Contingent at Mexican 
Border, 555. 

Stone, Dean Н. F., '98 L, 237. 

Student Battalion Drill on South Field, 757; in 
Armory, 631; at University Convocation, 785. 

Student's Dream of Camp Life, 191. 

Van Amringe Memorial, 538-839. 

"Varsity Show Pictures, 661—662. 

Viviani, M., '17 Hon., 788, 868, 883. 

Vollmer, Hal, '18, 643. 

Walker, Rev. W. D., ’59, 771. 

War Hospital—see Columbia War Hospital. 

Ward, F. E., '81 Mines, 620. 

Webb, Kenneth, '06, 611. 

West Pointers on South Field, 756. 

Wilbur, A. B., '17, 58. 

Wood, General Leonard, and President Butler, 
788. 
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О the fine soul in search of expression, the 

Steinway comes with an untold wealth of treas- 
ure. Responsive as the wind harp to the wind, its 
wonderful mechanism has an almost human under- 
standing of every mood. In the Steinway’s tonal 
range each note of the human voice finds its perfect 
complement, sustaining it with sympathetic sweet- 
ness and flawless purity. In craftsmanship, the 
Steinway is as near perfection as human skill can 
make it. And here is a fact for your considera- 
tion: you can buy a Steinway, with all its superior 
worth, at a moderate price and on convenient terms. 


Write for illustrated literature about the 


STEIN WAY 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Subway Express Station at the Door 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS 
STATIONERS 


JEWELRY, WATCHES, RINGS 
FOBS, EMBLEM PINS, TROPHIES 
SILVER CUPS, STATIONERY WITH 
MONOGRAMS IN COLOR, INVITATIONS 
OF ALL KINDS, DIPLOMAS, MEDALS 
AND DIES FOR STAMPING SEALS 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO INQUIRIES 
BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/7 STREET 
NEW YORK 


Kindly mention The News 


ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 


transaction of business at a distance. 


Full information may be obtained, by those desir- 


ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, CotruMBiA AruMNI News, New York 
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Telephone 5895 Hanover 


BENJAMIN B. LAWRENCE, '78 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 


бо Wall Street NEW Үовк Clty 


FRANCIS W. COLLINS, 'os E. M. 


INDUSTRIAL AND Pt aLic UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 


50 Church Street New York CiTY 


Telephone 1309 Murry Hill 
JOHN LAIMBEER, JR., '83 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND ALTERATIONS 


103 Park Avenue 


Room 1118 New York CIty 


Telephone 3042 Cortland 


DANIEL E. MORAN, '84 Min s 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


55 Liberty Street New York City 


С.Н. ELLARD, 'g7 
INSURANCE 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company Acci- 
dent, Health and Liability Insurance 
The Best Policies Issued 


220 Broadway New York City 


C. H. LINDLEY 


LINDLEY and EICKOFF 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW 


HENRY EICKOFF, '75L 


604 Mills Building SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Cable Address: Chrysalis 


Factory POWER PLANTS FUEL ECONOMY 
DAVID MOFFATT MYERS, M. E. тоот 
Griggs and Myers 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


110 West 40th Street New YORK City 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 


KINDLY MENTION THE COLUMBIA ALUMNI NEWS TO OUR ADVERTISERS 


D. E. BURCHELL, '04 


BURCHELL, CLARK & LOGAN, Ine. 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


Telephone 7190 Bryant 


110 West Street New York City 


Telephone 2172 John 


WILLIAM MACcROSSIE, '7! 


ALLAN MacROSSIE, JR., '74 
GENERAL INSURANCE 
SURETY BONDS 


I Liberty Street New YoRK City 


Н. R. Bitzinc, State's Attorney WILLIAM LANGER, '10 


BITZING ann LANGER 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
Farmers and Merchants Bank Building 
Suit 2-3-4-5 
MANDAN, NORTH DAKOTA 


JAMES M. CLARK, '&7L 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Frick Building PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


Telephone Re-tor 9310 
J. PARKE CHANNING, '83 Afines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway New York City 


Telephone Rector 1331 


ALLAN N. SPOONER & SON, Inc. 
CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 
River and Harbor Construction — Piers, Bulkheads. 
Foundations and Caissons— Subaqueous Pipe 
and Cable Laying— Marine D'vers 
Pier 11, North River New York Ciry 


Telephone 
Madison Square 2721 


THOMAS J. BRADY, JR.. 
С.Е, 


Tuomas J. Brapy, JR., CONSTRUCTION Co. 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


1170 Broadway NEW YORK City 
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SETH LOW 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 1870 


President of Columbia College from 
1890 to 1901 and Trustee from 1881 
to 1914, died at Bedford Hills, New 
York, on September 17, 1916, in his 
sixty-seventh year. Funeral services 
were held at St. George’s Episcopal 
Church, New York City, on Wednes- 
day, September twentieth, and were 
conducted by the Reverend Karl 
Reiland and Bishop Greer. The inter- 


ment was at Greenwood. 
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THE OPENING OF THE UNIVERSITY 


HE 163RD YEAR since the founding of 

King's College opened on September 27 
with appropriate exercises. The academic pro- 
cession formed in the corridors of the Library and 
proceeded to the University Gymnasium. After 
the University hymns, President Butler welcomed 
the students, old and new, and paid tribute to 
ex-President Seth Low, '70, whose death occurred 
just before the University opened. He then 
introduced Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman, '79, 
'84L., McVickar Professor of Political Economy, 
whose address on ‘The True University’ is given 
in part: 


The three great social institutions developed by mankind 
are the state, the church and the university. The state 
stands for the principle of order; the contribution of the 
church is the endeavor to achieve a spiritual unity and the 
internal harmony of the individual; the contribution of the 
university is the endeavor to promote and to impart intel- 
lectual freedom. The function of the state is to supplement 
the individual; the function of the church is to moralize the 
individual; the function of the university is to emancipate 
the individual. 

In what sense is this emancipation to be understood? 
First, emancipation from the thralldom of nature. The 
university achieves the mastery of mind over matter. Sec- 
ond, I should put mastery over one's self. The university, 
through the liberation of the intellect, is humanizing man- 
kind. Third, the university stands for accomplishment. 
To produce the real expert we need the inquisitive, the 
imaginative spirit which is the concomitant of true emanci- 
pation. The last aspect of intellectual freedom is the cour- 
age which it implants in the struggle for social and political 
justice. 

But if the spirit of the real University is to promote and 
to impart intellectual frecdom, we must be careful not to 
separate the two sides. These are research and teaching. 
The university is neither a learned society nor a proprietary 
school; but by the reaction of research and teaching upon 
each other transmutes both into a high and unique com- 
pound. 

The obstacles to the university spirit are external and 
internal. The external perils are political and economic. 
The university spirit is jeopardized by democracy no less 
than by autocracy. For democracy levels down as well as 
up and is proverbially intolerant of the expert. Just as the 
political environment sometimes creates intolerance or 
repression so the economic environment occasionally engen- 
ders contempt and suspicion, a suspicion due to the diver- 
gence of interest in the economic classes of a highly devel- 
oped society. 

The internal perils are the college and the professional 
school. The American college is a part of the university; 
but only in the sense of being a threshold to the university. 
The university stands for intellectual freedom, for self- 
reliance, for rigorous method; the college stands for general 
mental discipline and for a liberal outlook on life. The real 
University can never emerge from the left overs of the 
college. 


More important is the menace of the unregenerate 
professional school Professional schools we must have, but 
to justify their inclusion in the university we must insist 
on their breathing the spirit of the university. The true 
University law school must be, as well, a school of jurispru- 
dence, the medical school must be the home of medical 
science, the engineering school must develop the creative 
expert. Research is no less important in the professional 
school than in the non-professional faculties. The univer- 
sity spirit demands that every professor in the professional 
school should have made, and should be making. positive 
contributions to his subject. 

If we turn from the spirit to the form of the university we 
have to deal with the students, the faculty, the president 
and the trustees. 

The simplest problem is that of the students. The true 
university will not seek for members but for quality; it 
will give its students the fullest freedom of action; it will 
distinguish sharply between the collegian and the university 
student; and it will continue to regard the doctor's disserta- 
tion as a precious thing. But the student also must learn 
to develop self reliance; to remember that tlie time has come 
for independent achievement, and to feel on crossing the 
portals of the university some of that sacred awe experienced 
by the devout worshipper on entering a noble cathedral. 

The faculties really constitute the university. And if the 
true university is the embodiment of freedom the professors 
must be free; free to think, free to express their thoughts, 
free from crushing administrative duties, free from unduly 
long hours, free from financial embarrassment, free to elect 
their representatives and successors. To be worthy of this 
freedom, however, is the indispensable correlative. They 
must have a decent regard for the opinions of mankind; 
they must not enter into dubious outside lucrative pursuits; 
they must not succumb to the unworthy motives of nepo- 
tism, of social cliquism, of inbreeding or of fear of being 
overshadowed. 

The president is a survival from the early American col- 
lege. If the president is to remain as the head of the great 
university his ofice and function must be gradually trans- 
formed, he must be a scholar endowed with tact and admin- 
istrative skill. He must treat the members of the staff as 
his colleagues; he must not confuse the true university spirit 
with mere administrative efficiency. He will see that 
machinery is subordinated to scholarship. He will protect 
himself against the occasional incompetence or shortsighted- 
ness of the departments by subjecting their recommenda- 
tions to a body of impartial scholars who have shown, by 
accomplishment, their devotion to the university ideal. 


Finally the trustees, that still more unique product of 
American life. We must not forget that the trustees of 
American universities are, for the most part, intelligent and 
hard working supporters of the institution, whose devotion 
in many ways lightens the deliberative duties of the facul- 
ties. But they also must learn to represent the true univer- 
sity ideal. They must learn that professors are not em- 
ployes, that academic freedom must be unrestricted, that 
academic tenure must be permanent. They must learn to 
be on their guard against introducing into the university 
the methods of the outside activities of which they are per- 
haps eminent exemplars. They must learn to welcome the 
unofficial, nay, even the official, coöperation of faculty 
representatives. They must learn to insist not alone on the 
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obligations, but on the rights of the instructors and must 
be prepared to defend them against the unfounded clamor of 
public sentiment and private interest. 


The usual opening exercises were held on the 
same day at the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons. The address was delivered by Dr. Warfield 
T. Longcope, Bard Professor of the Practice of 
Medicine. His subject was ‘Milestones in 
Medicine': 

"Nowadays in the rush and intensiveness of our busy 
lives, we are apt to forget or at least to neglect everything 
but the task immediately before us." Continuing on this 
theme, he reviewed the development of the science and art of 
medicine. Continuing. he said in part: ‘Тһе only produc- 
tive means of study was carried on by the inductive method, 
the objective study oí disease, and that during this period 
medicine as a descriptive science bore about the same rela- 
tion to the medicine of to-day that botany does to pharma- 
cology and it was not until the time of Hippocrates that 
modern clinical medicine actually began. As far as he 
could Hippocrates went. He looked, handled, listened, 
smelt. and even tasted. to gain information. Instruments, 
except for a few surgical tools, were wanting. The natural 
sciences, such as existed in the form of astronomy or 
рлуѕісх, zoology and even anatomy, were useless, as they 
lay outside of the province of medicine and were not adapted 
to its cause. 

"Five hundred years later, in the second century A. D., 
Gzlen went one step further and put into practice the induc- 
tive metbod of Hippocrates. The study of anatomy had 
linked that Science with medicine and made surgery pos- 
sible. Galen experimented, but unlike Hippocrates, he 


speculated notoriously, wrote prodigiously, developed a 
complete system of medicine, and left behind him a reputa- 
tion and influence that pervaded medicine for good or evil 
during sixteen centuries. Throughout this period in Europe 
the gradual rise of Christianity focussed men's minds almost 
exclusively on the care of the sick and there were gradually 
constructed hospitals throughout the countries of western 
Europe. The Basilios was founded at Caesarea in 369 A. D. 
and others followed, the Hotel Dieu in existence as early 
as 6000. The rapid spread of leprosy brought about the 
building of leper houses, some I9.000 existing in Europe 
during the Thirteenth Century. With the rise of medieval 
universities there came a revival of learning, the study of 
medicine from books proceeded with impetuosity, and in 
1224 Frederick 11 issued an edict for the license to practice 
which was, in the yearly requirements at least, not unlike 
the modern curricula. 

“Throughout the development of medicine it is apparent 
that real progress, lasting progress has come only from indi- 
vidual effort expended in scientific investigation, whether 
this be purely inductive as was the method of Hippocrates 
or experimental as wag the method of Harvey and Pasteur.” 
Said Dr. Longcope. ''The milestones of medicine, as of all 
the sciences, are marked by men's names, not by the actions 
of committees, of senates or of nations. These may retard, 
or help progress, but they never initiate it. It is upon the 
individual working silently for years, unhampered, free of 
thought, usually unappreciated that we must depend for 
the idea, the jewel upon which the wheel will turn, if once 
he finds this stone and show how to apply it, for medicine is 
half art, half science and knowledge must be applied to be 
of value, a whole army of workers are called into service 
and then it is that efficient and well directed organized effort 
does wonders.” 


THE SEVENTEENTH SUMMER SESSION 


By Frank D. FackenTHAL, '06 
Secretary of the University 


HE COLUMBIA SUMMER SESSION continues 

to misbehave according to the best educa- 
tional form. А rate of growth which was natural 
and becoming in an educational child in 1900, is 
quite unpardonable in a hardened adult of 
seventeen summers, yet the 1916 Columbia 
Summer Session rose to the astounding figures of 
8023 students—an increase of 2062 over the 
registration of the 1915 Summer Session. 

The extraordinary increase in registration, was 
undoubtedly brought about very largely by the 
fact that the National Educational Association 
held its meetings in New York the week preceding 
the opening of the Summer Session. The number 
of matriculated students from Columbia College 
and the Faculties of Political Science, Philosophy 
and Pure Science increased decidedly. On the 
other hand the number of matriculated students 
from Barnard College and the schools of Mines, 


Engineering, Chemistry, Medicine and Archi- 
tecture show a decrease. The number of graduate 
and undergraduate students in Teachers College 
increased extraordinarily. There were 3260 
matriculated students and 4763 non-matriculated 
students, the latter, roughly speaking, having 
their only connection with the University through 
the Summer Session. The matriculated students 
classify as follows: 


Columbia College 297 
Barnard College 63 
Engineering 46 
Law 66 
Medicine 34 
Architecture 13 
Political Science 189 
Philosophy 555 
Pure Science 190 
Teachers College 1754 
Journalism 23 

3200 


ON 
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The geographical distribution of both students 
and faculty shows the possibility the Summer 
Session possesses not only for a far reaching 
influence in matters educational but also as a 
place where North and South and East and West 
may meet and learn how common are their inter- 
ests. Every state in the Union and many foreign 
countries are represented in the student body, 
the representations ranging from 2702 from New 
York to 3 from Nevada. The students classified 
according to residence as follows: 


North Atlantic Division 4388 
South Atlantic Division 1109 
South Central Division 549 
North Central Division 1593 
Western Division 235 
Insular and non-contig. territories 14 
Foreign countries 135 

8023 


There were in all 395 instructors and 88 assis- 
tants, of whom 104 were drawn from institutions 
other than Columbia and her affiliated institu- 
tions. The faculties of the following sister col- 
leges and universities were represented: 


Brown Minnesota 

California Missouri 

Chicago New York University 

Cincinnati Pennsylvania 

Clark Rensselaer 

Cornell Reed 

Drake Rochester 

Emory and Henry Swarthmore 

Fordham Sweet Briar 

Harvard Texas 

Hopkins Tulane 

Illinois University of Porto Rico 

Kansas Vassar 

Leland Stanford Vermont 

Louvain Washington 

Miami Wellesley 

Michigan William Smith 
Wisconsin 


The total number of courses offered was 668. 
The program of studies differed from that of 1915 
in the offering of a few new subjects but particu- 
larly in the addition of courses and sections in 
those subjects which were most largely elected in 
1915. Sixteen courses were offered in the evening 
with an attendance of 201. No better idea can 
be had of the work of the Summer Session than 
by a glance at the registration by subjects. 


4 courses in Accounting 5 
5 courses in Agriculture 15 
7 courses in Architecture 42 


2 courses in Astronomy 56 


I course in Biblical Literature 20 
3 courses in Biology 37 
7 courses in Botany 64 
30 courses in Chemistry 466 
20 courses in Classical Philology 364 
7 courses in Commercial Subjects 134 
15 courses in Economics 320 
I29 courses in Education 8892 
I3 courses in Engineering I4I 
29 courses in English 1322 
I9 courses in Fine Arts 618 
8 courses in Geography 139 
4 courses in Geology 27 
26 courses in German 491 
25 courses in History 592 
54 courses in Household Arts 1867 
22 courses in Industrial Arts 496 
4 courses in Internationa] Law and Diplomacy 55 
I course in Journalism 35 
5 courses in Kindergarten 190 
I6 courses in Law 253 
4 courses in Library Economics 100 
IÓ courses in Mathematics 582 
22 courses in Medicine 145 
5 courses in Metallurgy 22 
4 courses in Mineralogy 46 
9 courses in Music 213 
I course in Nature Study I4 
8 courses in Philosophy 176 
7 courses in Philosophy and Religion 55 
2 courses in Photoplay Writing 58 
32 courses in Physical Education 1513 
17 courses in Physics and Mechanics 202 
5 courses in Physiology 73 
6 courses in Politics and Public Law 79 
9 courses in Psychology 243 
28 courses in Romance Languages 768 
I course in Slavonic 6 
8 courses in Social Science 199 
3 courses in Speech : 211 
9 courses in Stenography and Typewriting 225 
9 courses in Zoology ÓI 


The plan of specialized conferences inaugur- 
ated at the Summer Session of 1915 was contin- 
ued. A second conference was held on Religion 
and met with the same success of the correspond- 
ing conference in 1915. There was also a Con- 
ference on Classical Studies led by Professor 
Gilbert Murray of Oxford and Professor Paul 
Shorey of Chicago. 

The students in the Summer Session differ from 
those that attend the Spring and Winter Sessions. 
They are more mature and more earnest in their 
purpose. As the session grows it tends more and 
more to interest itself in extra-curricular activi- 
ties. The Summer Session is very enthusiastic 
about itself and justly so, but should the esprit 
de corps change in source from an interest in 
concentrated study to an interest in ‘college Ше” 
the Summer Session idea may suffer. 
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THE SITUATION IN REGARD TO COLUMBIA ROWING 


OST Columbia alumni and students were 

completely dumbfounded by an announce- 
ment made in the evening papers of New York 
City on July 13 that rowing as an intercollegiate 
sport at Columbia would be abolished, that Col- 
umbia crews would not participate in the Pough- 
keepsie Regatta after this yearand that Coach Rice 
would take up his labors at another university. 
Bearing the appearance of authority this an- 
nouncement caused considerable stir in Columbia 
athletic circles and in that part of the general 
public which is interested in university athletics. 
Immediate investigation showed that the declar- 
ation was not founded on fact, inasmuch as the 
University Committee on Athletics, which con- 
trols Columbia's participation in intercollegiate 
sport, had not considered the question, much less 
acted upon it, nor had the question been brought 
to the attention of any representative body. Sub- 
sequent events indicated that the newspaper 
accounts were inspired by an announcement by 
Francis S. Bangs, '78, and Morton С. Bogue, ‘oo, 
whose connection with Columbia rowing needs 
no elaboration here, to the effect that a meeting 
would be held, on their invitation, at the Colum- 
bia University Club on July 20 to consider their 
recommendation "that Columbia University 
withdraw from intercollegiate rowing.” 

This meeting was held after the last issue of 
Volume VII of the News had gone to press and 
Columbia men now are aware of the result of the 
deliberations of that gathering. Аз a matter of 
record, however, the News publishes herewith a 
short account of the proceedings. 

Mr. Bangs and Mr. Bogue sent the following 
letter of invitation to the men whose names are 


listed below: 
July 13, 1916 
Dear Sir: 

You are invited to attend a meeting to be held at Colum- 
bia University Club, 18 Gramercy Park, New York City, 
on Thursday, July 20. at 8:15 o'clock p. m., to consider the 
recommendation of the undersigned that Columbia Uni- 
versity withdraw from intercollegiate rowing. 

Respectfully, 
F. S. BANGS 
M. G. BOGUE 


Those to whom an invitation was sent were; 


Isaac М. Seligman, '76; Robert C. Cornell, '74; Ambroee 
D. Henry, '84; Charles Н. Mapes, '85; William А. Meikls- 
ham, '86; Frederick Coykendall, '95; Everett W. Gould, '96; 
G. S. O'Loughlin, ‘03; А. B. A. Bradley, '02: К. S. Pierre 


pont, ‘os; John Н. Prentice, '97; К. №. Pressprich, '97; 
John №. Boyle, '06; A. J. Fraser, '00; Stephen P. Nash, ‘or; 
Charles С. Meyer, '01; Irving W. Hadsell, '14S.; Paul Ren- 
shaw, 'r1S.; Arthur D. Alexander, ‘09; J. A. B. Cowles, '83; 
T. Ludlow Chrystie, '92; W. B. Potts, '9s; Frederick B. 
Irvine, '02S.; R. P. Jackson, 'о2; Arthur Turnbull, '86; 
Edwin Gould, '88 Mines; R. B. Bartholomew, ‘03; Milton L. 
Cornell, '05; A. D. Weekes, Jr., '02; К. К. O'Loughlin, '18; 
К. W. Lahey. '87 Mines; W. №. Bratton, '16S.; R. O. Pen- 
nell, '17; D. W. Leys, '17; Malcolm Roy, '09; Н. A. Fisher, 
'o4S.; Frank D. Fackenthal, '06; Arthur T. Hewlett, '92; 
F. H. Sill, ‘95; A. W. Putnam, '97; Henry McC. Bangs, '06; 
P. D. Bogue, '06; W. F. Walker, '16; William C. Demorest, 
'81; E. S. J. Phillips, Jr., 'oo; Steddiford Pitt, '11; C. F. 
MacCarthy, '14S.; Vincent Sanborn, '15; Alexander B. 
Simonds, '73; Levering Tyson, '11A.M.; J. S. Langthorn, 
'or Mines; F. A. Dickey, '07; W. B. Symmes, '98; W. F. 
Allen, ‘00; Willard V. King, '89; George L. Meylan, 
°04A.M.; Henry Phelps Case, '83. 

Announcement was made in the newspapers 
at the same time that any Columbia men inter- 
ested in rowing could attend the meeting, and 
many came. Had it been more generally known 
that a meeting would be held, undoubedly more 
would have been present. 

Mr. Bangs called the meeting to order and 
Alexander B. Simonds, '73, and Levering Tyson, 
'I IA. M., were duly elected chairman and secre- 
tary of the meeting respectively. Mr. Bangs then 
addressed those present at some length. He 
stated at the outset that he and Mr. Bogue 
decided to recommend Columbia's withdrawal 
from intercollegiate rowing only after a thorough 
and practical testing and searching out of the 
situation over a period of a great many years. 
The history of rowing at Columbia since the 
first Poughkeepsie Regatta in 1895, when Colum- 
bia won, until the present day was outlined and 
made a choicebit of athletic history which can not 
be printed here although the News has made 
arrangements to have a verbatim record of it 
placed in the permanent files of the Columbiana 
Collection. Mr. Bangs outlined the hopes and 
plans and successes and disappointments of 
this period of latter day Columbia rowing. 
The varying successes were largely due, as 
he pointed out, to the question of undergrad- 
uate participation їп the sport and to the 
question of securing money. From the start 
efforts were directed toward both these questions 
and the success was fairly uniform until about 
1909 when there began to be a falling off in the 
number of candidates for the crews, a correspond- 
ing decline in interest which in turn was reflected 
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in a decrease of financial support first among the 
undergraduates and then among the alumni. 
This decline continued, even the victory at 
Poughkeepsie in 1914 failing to stem the tide. 
To bear out his statements Mr. Bangs quoted 
letters which he had written from time to time to 
the Alumni News and he followed with a descrip- 
tion of attempts which had not been made by the 
Rowing Club to get out candidates for the 1916 
Varsity and the difficulties which had been 
encountered in providing the men with accommo- 
dations on the Campus. Summing up, Mr. Bangs 
stated that in his opinion the 1916 crew lost 
because of the lack of sufficient power in the 
boat, this condition being due to the youth of the 
oarsmen in comparison to the men in the other 
university crews competing, and to their light 
weight. Because he and Mr. Bogue believed 
these conditions could not be remedied next 
year or in the immediate future, the recommen- 
dation to abandon intercollegiate rowing at 
Columbia had been made. 

The next speaker was Meikleham, '86, who 
deplored the fact that so much undesirable pub- 
licity had been given to the rowing situation 
before the alumni and students had been ac- 
quainted with existing conditions, particularly 
after the newspapers had printed so much about 
the large squad which had reported to Coach Rice 
as candidates for seats in the 1916 crew, the size 
of the squad being an argument that there was a 
decided increase in the number of undergraduates 
interested in the sport. 

Charles Н. Mapes, '85, Chairman of the Uni- 
versity Committee on Athletics, then read a 
letter which had been written to him by John B. 
Pine, '77. The communication protested against 
the abandonment of rowing before a general dis- 
cussion of the question by both alumni and 
students and against the manner of announcing 
that the sport had been abandoned even if the 
committee with authority to abolish it had taken 
official action. Mr. Mapes also called attention 
to the letter which Mr. Bangs sent to the Alumni 
News after the race, in which he characterized the 
1916 Varsity squad as being ‘‘large and enthu- 
siastic," this being another indication that the 
crew spirit on the Campus was growing steadily 
better. 

Then followed general discussion of the reasons 
why alumni and students had not been made 
acquainted with the rowing situation. Bogue, 
Mapes, Bangs.and Meikleham taking part. 
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Charles С. Meyer, от, Gerald S. O'Loughlin, 
'03, Simonds, '73 (relinquishing the chair to 
Symmes, '98) and Bradley, ’02, each spoke of the 
possible action which the meeting might take on 
the question. The result was that it was uuani- 
mously 

RESOLVED that it is the sense of the meeting that Col- 
umbia University do not withdraw from intercollegiate 
rowing. 

Although the meeting had no authority to 
retain or abandon rowing, it was subsequently 
announced by the University Committee on 
Athletics that this committee had taken over the 
affairs of the Rowing Club and that the sport 
would hereaíter be under its direct supervision. 
The following is the text of the official announce- 
ment of the Committee: 


So many conflicting reports in regard to the rowing situ- 
ation at Columbia have appeared from time to time that 
perhaps an authoritative statement of the status may not 
be amiss. 

The first reports that Columbia would abandon intercol- 
legiate rowing, which were so widely published, were entirely 
without foundation, their only basis in fact being a call for 
an informal meeting of old rowing men and those interested 
in the sport to consider the question. At this meeting it was 
decided by a unanimous vote that Columbia should not 
withdraw from intercollegiate rowing. It was further 
decided that rowing, instead of being controlled by the 
Columbia Rowing Club, one of the subsidiary branches of 
the general athletic association, should in the future be run 
directly by the association itself, precisely as football, base- 
ball, track and the other sports are conducted. АП arrange- 
ments have been satisfactorily completed. Columbia will 
remain in intercollegiate rowing as in the past and Jim Rice 
will continue to act as coach. 


CHARLES HALSTED MAPES 
Chairman Columbia University Committee on Athletics. 


Books and Magazines 


Dignity has always been a conspicuous virtue 
of the Columbia University Quarterly. But some- 
times dignity has been its only virtue. It is 
pleasant therefore to chronicle an issue of this 
publication which has also the virtues of interest 
and timeliness. 

The place of honor in the current issue is given 
to a poem, ‘Who Knows Not Circe?’, by Rhys 
Carpenter, '09, а poem which was read at the 
anniversary meeting of Phi Beta Kappa last June. 
This is a distinguished piece of writing, display- 
ing toadvantage the high imagination and mastery 
of phrase which characterize the best work of the 
most talented of Columbia’s younger poets. 

Of course it would not be fair to give credit to 
the editor of the Quarterly for the excellence of 
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Mr. Carpenter's poem, nor for W. А. Neilson's 
‘Inter Arma Veritas’, a notable address delivered 
before the New York Delta of Phi Beta Kappa, 
nor for ‘The Kingdom of Light’, President But- 
ler's Commencement Address to the graduating 
classes. The publication of these things was 
inevitable, it may be supposed; that they are 
eminently readable is the editor's good fortune. 

The Quarterly contains two critical essays of 
real importance, Professor Odell's ‘The Theatre 
in the Side Street' and Lloyd R. Morris's 'Four 
Irish Poets’. Professor Odell's essay has the 
great merit of calmness—most people who write 
about the theatre are excited, and those who write 
about the so-called 'theatre of ideas' are actually 
hysterical. Professor Odell is neither hysterical 
nor dogmatic; he surveys the field, from the 
City College Stadium to the Neighborhood Play- 
house on Grand Street, and talks about it 
shrewdly апа understandingly. He is not 
bowled over by Russian names, Scandinavian 
morals, in general by things exotic. His sturdy 
contempt for ‘When the Young Vine Blooms’, 
‘Miss Julia’ and other decadent plays is most 
refreshing. Yet he is generous of his praise to 
those phases of the new dramatic movements 
which are wholesomely idealistic, and he pays a 
well-deserved tribute to Miss Grace George's 
Playhouse. The zeal of the Playhouse, he says, 
with zeal equal to that of the side street 'theatre 
of ideas’, has infinitely more art and intelligence. 
The message of Professor Odell's article is 
summed up in this sentence: “The side street is 
doing fine yeoman service in the reform of his- 
trionic ideals and conditions, but it will never be 
fully helpful till it becomes more simple and 
sincere, and distinguishes more thoroughly 
between the fundamental and the transitory.” 

Mr. Morris has selected for his theme George 
W. Russell (A. E.), John Synge, Padraic Colum, 
and James Stephens. His paper is well written 
and shows that sympathy with the Celtic tem- 
perament which is necessary to the critic of Irish 
letters. Possibly his consideration of James 
Stephens isa little too solemn in tone—the author 
of ‘Here Are Ladies’ is so gay and whimsical that 
it seems an unkindness to analyse his message 
and tell how he ‘‘allies himself most closely to 
the pragmatists." But what Mr. Morris says 
about Stephens is sound. He rightly places A. E. 
among the philosopher poets, and shows true 
critical discernment in stating that while this is 
the case he is also a painter poet and a poet of 
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rebellion. The comparison of Synge with Anatole 
France is felicitously made. Padraic Colum, 
whose work is too little known in this the country 
of his present habitation, comes in for some illum- 
inating paragraphs, ending with this statement: 
“Не is just as surely the poet of the future as 
Yeats is the poet of the past and Stephens the 
poet of the present in Ireland.” 
Joyce KILMER 


Chapel Speakers 


The speakers in St. Paul’s Chapel at the 
stated Sunday afternoon service at 4:00 p.m. 


have been announced by the Chaplain as follows: 

October 1, Rt. Rev. Charles Henry Brent, D.D., Bishop 
of the Philippines; October 8, Chaplain Knox; October 15, 
Rev. W. J. Dawson, D.D., First Presbyterian Church, 
Newark, New Jersey; October 22, Rev. Francis B. Blod- 
gett, Ph.D., General Theological Seminary; October 29, 
Mr. E. T. Colton, Secretary of the Foreign Department of 
the Young Men's Christian Association; November 5, 
Rev. James E. Frame, D.D., Union Theological Seminary. 
Two sermons on Divine Providence—Chaplain Knox: 
November 12, In the Life of the Individual; November 19, 
In the Life of Nations. November 26, Rev. Luther B. 
Wilson, D.D., Resident Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; December 3, Rt. Rev. Frederick Courtney, D.D.. 
Rector Emeritus of St. James’ Church, New York; De- 
cember 10, Annual Commermoration Service, Professor 
John Erskine, Ph.D.; December 17, Christmas Service. 
Chaplain Knox. 


The Eno Will Case 


Henry De Forest Baldwin, attorney for the 
executors of the will executed by Amos F. Eno 
disposing of a twelve million dollar estate, 
Columbia being the residuary legatee, on Sep- 
tember 12 filed in the Surrogate’s Court a notice 
of appeal to be taken from a verdict of a jury 
declaring the last will of Eno invalid for want 
of testamentary capacity. This brings the case 
before the Appellate Division of the New York 
Supreme Court. The appeal is based on the 
rulings of Surrogate Cohalan and the contention 
is that the verdict is not in accordance with the 
evidence. 


Calendar 


For Athletic Events see page 19 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 24 
Architects Alumni Association—Annual Meeting 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 31 
College Alumni Association—Annual Meeting. 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER 10 
Annual Commemoration Service in St. Paul's 
Chapel. Address by Professor John Erskine,'0o. 
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NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 29, 1916 


T used to be the fashion (ог essayists to 

write about the picturesque monotony of 
the colleges: how year by year fresh groups of 
eager-faced lads came trooping in through the 
ivy-draped gates and took their places in the 
time-stained halls, and summer by summer they 
took their way out into the world; while always 
the old elms, benign bystanders, watched the 
process, and perhaps an ancient scholar or two 
plodded gently on through the generations, 
symbolizing in the minds of hundreds of his 
‘boys’ the unchanging calm and dignity of Alma 
Mater. 

Perhaps there are colleges where that sort of 
thing 1s still true. But to write about Columbia 
in such terms has not been possible for many 
years, and as each September rolls around there 
is a sharper and sharper divergence between the 
traditional regularity of the 'opening exercises' 
and the astonishing novelty of the University's 
work. 

For a decade and a half after the removal to 
Morningside Heights there was almost always a 
new building or two to mark the change from 
year to year. Now that the Campus has begun 
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to fill up, that happens less often, but in the more 
essential phases of university life the course of 
Columbia's history grows more and more kaleido- 
scopic. . 

Here we are in September, 1916, nineteen 
years after the transplanting. The University 
opens with two entirely new schools, with a 
radical change from the traditional program in 
the College, and with the School of Journalism 
possessed for the first time of its full endowment 
of two million dollars, while in the School of 
Mines the last undergraduate class begins its 
last year of work. 

The School of Business, the most important 
innovation of the year, was an inevitab e out- 
growth of the Columbia program of serving the 
needs of New York City and serving the needs 
of the country by utilizing the educational re- 
sources of New York City. The proposed School 
of Dentistry, closely articulated with the School 
of Medicine, promises to set a new standard of 
training in dental surgery. 

In the College the first freshmen who do not 
have to take Latin or Greek to get the A.B. 
degree will be worth watching. Will they elect 
Latin of their own free will? Or will the classics 
take at Columbia the place to which the most 
ruthless of the modernists would relegate them? 

The work of the School of Journalism ought to 
take a fresh impulse from the fact that the execu- 
tors of Mr. Pulitzer’s estate have finally satisfied 
themselves that the conditional bequest of a 
second million should be turned over to the Uni- 
versity. It will be recalled that the original 
endowment of one million was to be doubled if 
after three years from Mr. Pulitzer's death his 
executors were persuaded that the School was 
in successful operation. The new fund will not 
only increase greatly the current resources of 
the School but will set in motion an elaborate 
scheme of prizes and fellowships which is pretty 
certain to give its administrators trouble enough, 
but also to set the newspaper and literary world 
agog and incidentally to give the School of 
Journalism the widest possible publicity. 

It will be an interesting year at Columbia. 
But what year of Columbia’s recent history has 
not been interesting? 


In one respect this September echoes sadly 
the opening of the last academic year. Then we 
came together with the passing of Van Am 
freshly in mind. This year it is Seth Low whose 
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life has just become a memory. Of the work of 
this president, under whose guidance Columbia 
became veritably a university, the News will 
have more to say in a later number. Here we 
simply pay a brief tribute to the great generosity 
and long service of Seth Low to Columbia. 


In September one thinks of the year to come, 
and the summer slips quickly into the back- 
ground. But it is impossible not to pay some 
attention to the stupendous statistics left on the 
books by the Summer Session of 1916. When 
8023 students come together for this vacation 
work the Session becomes not only a university 
within a university, but a great university in its 
own right—one of the largest in the country. 
That 3308 of these students were degree-holders 
and nearly a thousand were candidates for the 
higher degrees is an index to the substantial and 
serious work that was done. Five thousand of 
them were engaged in teaching—all but a hand- 
full in the public schools. It would be hard to 
estimate the part played by the Columbia Sum- 
mer Session in strengthening American common 
school education. 


‘Bangs and Bogue’ has been a term almost 
synonymous with ‘Columbia Rowing’ for so 
many years that the retirement of these men from 
active management of University crew affairscan- 
not be viewed without a feeling of genuine regret. 
Both have been connected with the sport 
since their undergraduate days. Their loyalty is 
unbounded, Mr. Bangs' enthusiasm excelling 
Mr. Bogue's, if at all, only because he happened 
to be of an earlier generation, which gave him a 
start of more than twenty years. Both are busy 
professional men and both have sacrificed freely 
of their time and means to enable the Blue and 
White crews continually to uphold Columbia 
rowing tradition, founded so gloriously in the 
seventies. How far they have succeeded and 
how painstaking their labors have been, is an 
oft-repeated story. That their experience led 
them to recommend the abandonment of inter- 
collegiate rowing at Columbia was a great sur- 
prise although communications sent to and pub- 
lished in the News during the last few years were 
warnings which most Columbia men discounted 
only because Columbia without a crew seemed 
unthinkable. 

But the recommendation was made and only 
after wide experience and close study, which has 
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extended over a generation of crew history. 
Those who made it believed that there is not 
enough material in Columbia to organize crews 
which can successfully compete with those we 
have been accustomed to meet; and they ought 
to know. 

In taking over the crew management the 
University Committee on Athletics (or the Board 
of Directors of the Athletic Association) has 
assumed the burden which Bangs and Bogue 
have laid down. Whether they will be able to 
carry it successfully is merely a question of time. 
All Columbia men respect the courage of those 
who have given us their opinion of the situation 
so frankly, and all hope earnestly that their 
deductions are faulty—Bangs and Bogue them- 
selves would want to be the first to be put in 
that category. 


Most of the gossip in the newspapers in 
midsummer about Columbia's withdrawal from 
intercollegiate rowing, speaking frankly, was 
bunk. The conversational assembly of gradu- 
ates called to discuss the suggestion that Colum- 
bia should take such action could not have оћ- 
cially abolished rowing if it had wished to. 
There was no authority for the stories that 
were published, some of them by men who 
ought to have known better. The whole un- 
fortunate incident was a fresh lesson to Columbia 
men to stop indulging in haphazard upheavals 
of public opinion and to take steps to secure 
responsible, level-headed publicity in place of 
the quite different variety they now tolerate. 


To complete the files in the Alumni Office the 
News would like to receive 3 copies of Vol. I, 
number 9 and 6 copies of Vol. I, number 18, 
Vol. I, number 32 and Vol. I, number 33. 
Any subscriber who has extra copies of the 
above mentioned numbers would confer a favor 
by forwarding same to the Alumni News Office. 


For the first time in ten years football gate 
receipts play their important part in the financial 
statement of the Athletic Association. They 
amounted to $14,734 last year—a sum greater 
than the disbursements of the Association to all 
the other teams and for general expenses. The 
heavy initial expense of building stands on South 
Field, $5460, was charged against this income, so 
that the net balance for the Athletic Association 
general fund was only five hundred dollars. 

Even so, the Association finished its year with 
a net deficit of only $1335. No other sport paid 
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its own expenses, even basketball showing a 
small deficit. 

This year, with only a comparatively light 
outlay for increasing the seating capacity of 
South Field to eat into the football receipts, the 
Association should be in better shape than ever 
before. 

But football must not be run simply as a reve- 
nue-producer. Columbia tried that once before. 


The Federation Incorporated 


A certificate of incorporation for the Alumni 
Federation was prepared early in 1916, when 
the Federation made application for a charter 
under the general membership corporations law. 
This application was rejected by the Secretary 
of State of the State of New York on the ground 
that incorporation of the Alumni Federation 
should be effected under Article XV of the mem- 
bership corporations law which has to do specifi- 
cally with the incorporating of alumni bodies. 
Consequently, under date of March 30, 1916, a 
certificate of incorporation was presented under 
Article XV of the membership corporations law, 
which was signed on May 26 by Justice Hotch- 
kiss, of the Supreme Court of the State of New 
York and filed and recorded on June 3 in the office 
of Francis M. Hugo, Secretary of New York 
State. The certificate of incorporation states 
that the corporation shall be known as 'Alumni 
Federation of Columbia University, Incorpor- 
ated'; that the object of the formation of the 
corporation is to secure the benefits of Article 
XV of the membership corporations law of the 
State of New York, and the names of the direc- 
tors of such corporation to act until the first 
annual meeting are the present directors of the 
Alumni Federation. The certificate is signed 
by the following: William C. Demorest, '81, 
'83 L.; Frederick Coykendall, '95, '97S.; J. Mon- 
roe Hewlett, '9oF.A.; Lawrason Riggs, Jr., '03, 
'o6L.; Herbert К. Moody, 'o1Ph.D.; Henry 
Snyder Kissam, '86F.A.; Lucius W. Hotchkiss, 
'81, '84M.; Edmund S. Joy, ’92Ph.D.; J. Arthur 
Booth, '78, '82M.; Charles А. Downer, 'o1Ph.D.; 
Allan B. A. Bradley, 'o2, 'osL.; Gustavus T. 
Kirby, '95 Mines, '98L.; Charles Sears Baldwin, 
'88; Levering Tyson, '11A.M. 

Albert W. Putnam, '97, 'ooL., was attorney 
for the Alumni Federation and presented the 
certificate. The certificate of incorporation and 
Article XV together form the articles of incor- 
poration. 


The Board of Directors of the Federation has 
appointed a sub-committee to prepare for presen- 
tation at the next meeting of the Federation a 
draft of a constitution and by-laws. This com- 
mittee is made up as follows: 

James M. Clark, '87L., of Pittsburgh, chair- 
man; А. W. Putnam, '97, 'ooL.; George Brokaw 
Compton, '09, '13L.; Gano Dunn, '91 Mines; 
Herbert R. Moody, 'o1Ph.D.; Henry S. Kissam, 
'86F.A.; J. Arthur Booth, '78, '82M.; Allan B. A. 
Bradley, 'o2, 'o5L., and Levering Tyson, '11A.M. 


Shall the Club Move 


The open meeting of the Board of Governors 
of the Columbia Club was held as announced on 
the evening of August 15 at the Club House. 
President Keppel was in the chair. The meeting 
was devoted to the question of moving to a 
new house with larger facilities in a more central 
and convenient neighborhood. 

The vote on the committee's plan as out- 
lined in the circular of May 23 to the member- 
ship was announced as follows: In favor of 
the committee's plan, 887; Against leaving 
the present site, 125; Undecided, 53; Total 
1065. 

C. W. Cuthell, 'os, and M. L. Cornell, 'osS., 
reported further for the temporary committee 
that only eight members had stated that they 
would not feel able to pay the increased dues of 
thirty dollars, as suggested in the event of the 
Club's moving. 

A site 50' x 100’ on 41st Street between Park 
and Lexington Avenues was suggested by the 
committee as meeting the requirements of loca- 
tion and price. W. A. Meikleham, '86, spcaking 
on the subject of this site stated that the owners 
felt willing to take a second mortgage ‘or the 
full purchase price of the property so relieving 
the Club from the necessity of placing a large 
first mortgage. 

The question of financing the move was dis- 
cussed at some length, the general opinion bear- 
ing out the committee's report that the plan as 
outlined was feasible provided the present pro- 
perty could be sold. 

Henry Hornbostel, ’91F.A., spoke strongly in 
favor of a site and building which would stir 
the imagination and appeal to the pride of all 
Columbia men. He was supported by other 
members who pointed out that a really attrac- 
tive and unusual plant would make the Club so 
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desirable that increasing membership must be- 
come automatic. 

James D. Livingston, '80, presented a motion 
giving the sense of the meeting that a final 
committee be appointed with authority to 
negotiate for the sale of the present property 
and the purchase of a new site. This was carried 
without dissent. 

Some hundred or more members attended 
the meeting, many of whom joined in the dis- 
cussion and much real enthusiasm for a larger, 
more convenient and more representative club 
was very evident. 


President Butler in the West 


During the greater part of the summer Presi- 
dent Butler was in the West, recrossing some of 
the trails which he blazed earlier in the year 
when attending the inauguration of Presidents 
Suzzaio, Elliott, and Holland. On thissecond 
trip he met the alumni in Denver, Salt Lake 
City and San Francisco. 

On June 30, at the University Club in Denver, 
the same enthusiastic members of the Colorado 
Alumni Club who met with the President on the 
earlier trip again held a dinner in his honor. On 
July 13 he was the guest of the Alumni Club of 
Utah at the University Club, Salt Lake City. 
About seventy-five were present, Charles S. 
Doolittle, '85 Mines, Secretary- Treasurer of the 
Club, acting as toastmaster, other guests and 
speakers including Mayor Ferry and Governor 
©ргу. The next day the President was a special 
guest at an organ recital in the Temple, after 
which the organist explained the workings of 
the great instrument. While in Salt Lake City, 
the President, Mrs. Butler and Miss Butler were 
the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Doolittle. 

In writing of the meeting in San Francisco on 
July 15, Dr. John C. Spencer, '82, Secretary of 
the Alumni Club of San Francisco, has written, 
in part, as follows: 


San Francisco, July 19 


Tre long-awaited opportunity of greeting President 
В.е bere, on his western tour. was afforded the alumni of 
(-«dcmltna and other colleges and universities and their 
trends last evening at the University Club. The entertain- 
mest consaated in a dinner preceding a reception and 
"ameter. . . Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler was away, 
kaving Dr. Evans, Dean of the Graduate Schools, as 
reise rntative of the State University. The new president 
of Stanford. Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, was a guest at the 
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dinner, at which, in addition to the guest of honor, were 
former alumni-trustee, Benjamin B. Lawrence accompanied 
by Mr. Landers; Messrs. Hewitt and Bentley, present and 
former presidents respectively of the University Club; 
W. de L. Benedict; W. S. Duval; Henry Eickhoff; George 
R. Murphy, and Drs. Harry M. Sherman, D. W. Mont- 
gomery and John C. Spencer. The walls of the room were 
tastefully decorated with pennants of different colleges 
and universities, The centre of the table contained a banked 
mass of very delicate pale blue hydrangeas interspersed 
with pure white pinks, with a similar boutonniére at each 
plate. The dinner and its details were conceived and 
carried out by Messrs. Benedict and Duval, leaving nothing 
to be desired. During the dinner a letter of regret from 
Emeritus-Professor George H. Howison of the University 
of California was read, paying tribute in most fitting and 
glowing terms to the guest of honor. Owing to the thought- 
ful courtesy to Mr. Hewitt, an invitation was extended to 
all of the members of the University Club to participate in 
the reception to Dr. Butler, at which about sixty were 
present After a brief and happy introductory speech by 
Stanford's new president, Dr. Butler addressed the gather- 
ing. Following a few friendly and playful shafts at Dr. 
Wilbur, he proceeded to sketch the duties and routine of 
the modern university president, and touched more or less 
humorously on some of the problems he has to contend with. 
He then in a serious vein, set before us the duties, obligations 
and functions of the university toward the community, the 
government and the body-politic. . . This concluding 
the formal portion of the evening, the usual features of a 
'smoker' were then brought into play and a general inter- 
mingling of those present in shifting groups, carried the 
affair to quite a late hour. 

Events of this character, owing to our distance from 
М. Y., give us all too rarely the opportunity of enjoying 
some of the drippings of the sanctuary as it were, of our 
alma mater. We feel that we made the most of this oppor- 
tunity and consider ourselves fortunate to have had it 
presented to us. 


The Monday Lunchers 


During the summer months the Monday 
Lunchers met regularly at the Lawyers Club, the 
attendance keeping up remarkably well during 
the hot season. The attention of alumni is 
called to this feature of regular meetings in the 
down town business district, and it is earnestly 
hoped that a great many graduates will take 
advantage of this opportunity to talk over 
University affairs informally. 

The Columbia room at the Lawyers' Club is 
a convenient meeting place for Committees and 
a table can be reserved by calling the steward, 
Rector 8160. 

Those present at the luncheon on Monday, 
September 25, were: Atkins, '02; Mapes, '85; 
Littauer, '17; Fisher, '04S.; Cuthell, ’02; Barrett, 
'10; Brinckerhoff, '03; Allen, ’03; Tyson, '11 
A.M.; Collins, '91; Collins, '85L.; Updike, '04; 
McCollom, 'o3; Demorest, '81; Kelley, '07. 
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THE FINAL REPORT ON THE DECENNIAL 


HE Decennial Committee of the Class of 
1906 held its final meeting on June 22 at the 
Columbia University Club as the guests of the 
Chairman, Robert W. Macbeth. Those present 
besides the Chairman were Bangs, Barnaby, 
Boyle, Bulkley, Eimer, Fackenthal, Forsch, 
Greene, Hoyt, Palmer, Prentis, Spence and 
Webb. 
A. O. Eimer, the Treasurer, handed in his 
report, which was accepted as follows: 


Total subscriptions $3427.50 
Total collected 3392.50 
Uncollected (two names) $35.00 
Cash Account 
Collected from subscriptions $3392.50 
Disbursements to date 1199.14 
$2193.36 
Of which on deposit at the Second National 
Bank 1491.36 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 702.00 
Balance on hand $2193.36 
Accounts Payable 
Columbia University clock $1103.00 
Columbia University wiring 56.64 
Columbia University Club $18.50 
Alumni Fed. luncheon tickets 49.00 
Annin & Co. (flags, poles) 8.00 
Gimbel Bros. (American flag) 2.50 
Torches and lighting arrangements, 
South Field 60.01 
University's charge for labor, South 
Field 4.63 
Refunds to members of the class for 
tickets $.00 
Grady Costume Co. (balance cos- 
tume account) 15.00 
$1822 28 


Four items which are not included in the 
above are: The cost of baseball tickets for the 
Class on Commencement Day. Cost of prize 
cups. Cost of publication of the Class directory. 
Final number of the Decade. The Committee 
will have a balance of several hundred dollars to 
its credit. 

The thanks of the Committee were extended to 
Mr. Bayles for his efforts in making the Hunting- 
ton Reunion so successful; to Webb, for his work 
as Chairman of the stunts committee which 
accomplished so much to make the evening per- 


formance a success in the Gymnasium, after the 
original plans had been interfered with by the 
weather; to Henry Lee Norris, Superintendent of 
Buildings and Grounds, and Professor Charles 
Knapp, Chairman of the University Committee 
of Public Ceremonies for assistance in arranging 
for various items on the program, and to Floyd 
Y. Keeler and McAllister Coleman, 'o9, for work 
on the Decade. The President of the Class, John 
N. Boyle, explained how he came to select the 
members of the Decennial Committee, and 
expressed the thanks of the Class to the Com- 
mittee for the excellent work which it accom- 
plished. The Chairman, Macbeth, also com- 
mended every one for loyal coóperation. 

There followed an informal discussion of the 
question of permanent organization of the class, 
and as the feeling had been generally expressed 
many times that the division between College 
and Science be wiped out and one joint organiza- 
tion effected, it was moved by Eimer that this 
meeting go on record as favoring a joint organiza- 
tion with one President, one or more Vice Presi- 
dents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, a Class Editor 
and a permanent executive committee of fifteen 
or twenty men (similar to the Decennial Com- 
mittee) and a permanent chairman of such 
committee; and that this Decennial Committee, 
before disbanding, place itself on record in favor 
of effecting such permanent organization at the 
next meeting of the class when called by the 
President. This motion was unanimously carried, 
although no one present was able to repeat 
same from memory. 

After ‘spelling it out’ for the host of the eve- 
ning, the chairman disbanded the committee as 
a Decennial Committee, and the meeting ad- 
journed to some time in December at the invita- 
tion of Kenneth M. Spence, the members of the 
committee having resolved to continue to meet 
as a social organization for continuing the pleas- 
ant relations begun in December of 1914. 
Another meeting within the year will be held 
some time in May, 1917, at the invitation of 
Floyd Y. Keeler. 

With a few rounds of cheer and cheers the 
meeting adjourned. 
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"73—U pon the occasion of the recent retirement of 
Professor Robinson from the Chair of Architecture in 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri, he was made 
the recipient of many flattering testimonials of respect, 
esteem and genuine good-will from both the Faculty and 
the student body, as well as from the Society of Architects 
of St. Louis. 

At a banquet tendered him by the students at the 
Washington Hotel, June 1, a gold watch was presented to 
the retiring Professor by the alumni and students of 
the University and, the next evening, he was entertained 
at a farewell dinner at the Algonquin Club by the Faculty. 
This was followed, on June 3, by a dinner in his honor 
given by the American Institute of Architects, of which 
he is a member of many years standing. To testify further 
to the esteem in which his colleagues regarded him, a 
scholarship, to be called the John Beverley Robinson 
Scholarship, has been founded by them in the Washington 
University School of Architecture. 

Professor Robinson retires because of ill health, and will 
take up his future residence in Ann Arbor, Mich. He is 
one of the few surviving members of the Class of '73 of 
Columbia College. The Class was a small one, even for its 
day, graduating but twenty-two men, of whom only eight 
survive. 

°78—Janet, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. James Arthur 
Booth, 129 West Seventy-seventh Street, was married 
on September 6 to Mr. Joseph Epes Brown, Jr., in Ridge- 
field. Connecticut. 

'84M.—Professor James Е. Kemp was the recipient 
early in the summer of a beautiful silver loving cup from 
seven old Chinese students and friends who have recently 
returned to their native country. The cup is Chinese work- 
manship, stands eleven inches high exclusive of the ebony 
case, and bears the following inscription: ‘To Professor 
James Furman Kemp from his former Chinese students 
at Columbia University, as a memento of the days spent 
in his classroom and at his home, and аз а token of gratitude 
for his unfailing help and interest in them.” Signed by 
M. B. Yung, C. Y. Wang, P. V. Jui, C. Y. Liu, Н. W. Sun, 
K. C. Chow and J. E. Sen. The Chinese script for each 
name precedes tbe English. 

'91 —Victor Rosewater has been named a member of the 
Republican National Advisory Committee in connection 
with the Hughes presidential campaign. He is editor of the 
Omaha Bee and was chairman of the Republican National 
Committee at the time of the 1912 Republican Convention. 

'94F.A.— Kenneth M. Murchison, ror Park Avenue, 
won the recent architectural competition for the Union 
Railway Terminal at Jacksonville, Florida. 

'97—Herbert Wheaton Congdon was mustered into the 
Federal service with his regiment, the 23d New York In- 
fantry on July 1, 1916. Congdon was captain of Co. А 
which left Brooklyn on July 4 and reached Pharr, Texas, 
one week later. He reports to the News as follows: ‘‘We 
left Brooklyn on the 4th of July and reached our destina- 
tion, Pharr, Texas, a week later. We have made a fine 
camp here, one of the best in the Division, and are very 
comfortable indeed. The Government has furnished us 
mess shacks with walls of wire netting and tight tar-paper 
Iooís each containing a kitchen IÓ x 20 and a dining 
room 20 x 48 , both rooms electric lighted. 


"The tents of my company have board floors through 
the generosity of our Veteran Association; a living proof 
of the wisdom of cultivating alumni: and their generosity 
has furnished many other luxuries. 

“Our ice-cellar was constructed by a homesick youth who 
inscribed over the door ‘Down Town Subway 116th St.’ to 
the envy of our less fortunate neighbors. However, few 
of the men are using it to run home overnight.'' 

°04S., '07Ph.D.— William N. Berg, of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Washington, D. C., has spent the summer 
at the bureau's camp near Salina, Utah, in connection with 
investigations of plants poisonous to cattle and sheep. 


.*10' '12S.—John O'Brien, at one time business manager 
of the Alumni News, recently spent two weeks in New York 
City and recounted his experiences in railroad engineering 
from June 1911 to date. O'Brien has served as rodman on 
the Missouri Division of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain and 
Southern Railroad at Poplar Bluff, Missouri (until Septem- 
ber, 1911); as rodman on the Central Division of the same 
railway at Van Buren, Arkansas (until January, 1912); as 
rodman and draftsman attached to the chief engineer's 
office of the Missouri Pacific Railway at St. Louis, Missouri 
(until May, 1912); as rodman and instrument man on the 
Central Division of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain and 
Southern Railway at Van Buren, Arkansas (until August, 
1913); as transitman on the same railway covering the 
territory from Little Rock to Fort Smith, Arkansas (unti] 
January, 1914); and at present is assistant engineer on the 
same division covering the territory from Little Rock, 
Arkansas, to Coffeyville, Kansas. O'Brien's headquarters 
and present address is Van Buren, Arkansas. 


*'10—N. Otis Rockwood announced the formation of a 
partnership with Mr. Glenn Folger of Poughkeepsie for 
the practice of the law at 230 Main Street, Poughkeepsie 
and зо Broad Street, New York. Mr. John Brooks Leavitt 
acting as counsel. 

'11Ph.D.—Allen W. Porterfield, of the department of 
Germanic languages, has been granted a year's leave of 
absence and he expects to spend this period in Scandinavia. 

"41, °13L.—Ernest Spencer Roche was married on 
September 27 to Miss Florence Marguerite Menges, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Manges, of Saratoga Springs. 
Joseph D Sears, '11, was best man and Ward Melville, ‘09, 
Edward Q. Carr, '13L., and Austin S. Roche, '17, a brother 
of the bridegroom, were ushers. Mr. and Mrs Roche will 
be at home at 68 Montague Street, Brooklyn after January r. 

Roche is practicing law, with offices at 15 Park Row, New 
York. In college he was very active in all forms of literary 
work, serving on Spectator Board for his entire course and 
as editor of the 1911 Columbian. He was class president in 
his Senior year. Roche is a son of the late Reverend Spencer 
S. Roche, '70 and of Mrs. Emma Clark Hendrickson Roche 
of Garden City. 


*11—W. Murray Lee, well known to Columbia men for 
his work as Varsity baseball and basketball player was 
married on September 2 to Miss Dorothy Holden. 

*'13— Roland A. Hillas is with Willcox, Peck, Brown and 
Crosby, insurance, 3 South William Street, New York. 

'14S.—lIrving W. Hadsell, captain of the Champion 
1914 Varsity crew, is with F. W. Dodge Company, Monad- 
nock Block, Chicago. 
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*15—John Charles Lee, captain of the 1916 swimming 
team, member of the Varsity swimming team for several 
years and also member of the Varsity basketball team, 
won the 100 yard metropolitan junior championship on 
September 16, representing the N. Y. A. C. The race was 
the feature event of a water carnival arranged by the 
Brooklyn Play Ground А.А. to celebrate the inauguration 
of a new 50 x 20 yard municipal pool at Hopkinson and 
Dumont Streets. Lee's time was I minute 2 seconds. 


Necrology 


PROFESSOR SHERMAN 


Professor Frank Dempster Sherman, head of the depart- 
ment of graphics of the School of Architecture at the Uni- 
versity since 1904, died on September 19 in St. Luke's Hos- 
pital after an operation for appendicitis. The News will 
print an obituary notice in the near future. 


GEORGE REUBEN PAGE, 15S. 


George Reuben Page, outfielder of the 1914 and 1915 
Varsity baseball teams and member of the Varsity hockey 
team in 1915, was fatally injured in an automobile accident 
at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, on August 5. Page was em- 
ployed at the Donora Zinc Works, a subsidiary of the 
American Steel and Wire Company, and was taking his 
first vacation with a cousin; he left Pittsburgh in an auto- 
mobile and was driving along a portion of the Lincoln 
Highway when a blow-out occurred which threw the 
machine upside down, hurling Page against a telephone 
pole, and he died within an hour. 

Page was born in 1892 in Pittsburgh and is a son of 
George S. Page, '85 Mines, a nephew of Charles M. 
Schwab of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, and of A. C. 
Dinkey of the Midvale Steel and Ordinance Company. 
He attended the Pittsburgh Central High School, going 
from there to Pennsylvania State College, where he 
graduated in 1913. He entered the Columbia School of 
Mines and graduated in 1915. Page was a great-grandson 
of Levi Leominster Page, who, after enlisting in the 
Continental army at Leominster, Massachusetts, in 1772, 
fought through the Revolutionary War, winning specia] 
renown at the Battle of Monmouth. Page's grandfather 
was a painter, William Page, a companion of the poet, 
James Russell Lowell. His father is manager of the Park 
Works of the Crucible Steel Company of America and is 
an active member of the Columbia Alumni Club of Pitts- 
burgh. Page was a member of Kappa Sigma. 


UNIVERSITY 


HE annual report of the athletic associa- 

tion has been mailed to all members with a 
financial statement, part of which is herewith re- 
printed. Аз the letter sums up Columbia achieve- 
ments in athletics during 1915—1916, and as it is 
addressed to the alumni, the News presents it 
entire: 


We again ask you to give your support to Columbia 
atliletics. 

The past year was decidedly successful. Not only did the 
football team win every game, but the baseball nine was 
practically unanimously pronounced by the Press the Cham- 
pion College Nine. 
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Cecit Pocock, 'o6S 


Cecil Pocock died July 18, 1916, at Edwards, St. Law- 
rence County, New York. 

He entered Lehigh University, but was taken sick 
with typhoid fever and transferred to Columbia Univer- 
sity, graduating from the School of Mines in 1906. His 
first job was out in Utah, in some humble engineering po- 
sition in connection with the mining of that region. From 
there he went to San Pedro, New Mexico, where he be- 
came well known as an expert on copper mining. 

After a few years he was sent to Costa Rica as superin- 
tendent of a large copper mine. 

In a few years more, he was promoted to a high posi- 
tion in the Corro de Pasca Mining Company in the Andes, 
near Lima, Peru. His work there was of such high quality 
that he was made manager of the Santa Clara Mines at 
Santa Clara, Peru. These mines are 14,000 feet above 
sea level and the long period in which Mr. Pocock spent 
in these altitudes undermined his health so that shortly 
after the war broke out in Europe he returned to this 
country for a protracted rest. 

In the meantime, he had met and married Miss Gwen- 
dolyn Sutton-Flack of London, England. A year ago he 
was made superintendent of the mines owned by the 
Northern Ore Company at Edwards, New York, and it 
was while in active service for this company that he died. 
Mr. Pocock was a member of the Kappa Sigma fraternity, 
the Masonic order, the Engineers’ Club of New York 
and the American Institute of Mining Engineers. 


Debate With Yale 


Announcement has been made that a debate 
with Yale has been arranged for Thursday eve- 
ning, December 14, to be held in the Horace 
Mann Auditorium at Columbia. The question is 
to be submitted by Yale and Columbia will 
choose the side which she will defend. This is the 
first debate ever held between the two institu- 
tions. The men who will probably represent 
Columbia are Н. S. Manges, '17, and К. A. 
Bloomsburg, '18S., of the team that debated 
Pennsylvania last year, and J. W. Danahy, '17J., 
and E. M. Earle, '17, members of the Varsity 
team which went to the Pacific Coast last season. 


ATHLETICS 


The first year of the five-year trial period of football 
proved an unqualified success in every particular. Not 
only did the team, as we have said, win every game on its 
schedule, starting with practically raw material and showing 
steady and progressive improvement with every game, 
until in their last game they proved themselves a thor- 
oughly A-No. I team, strong, resourceful and with a splen- 
did all-around knowledge of the game, but the football 
games proved, as was confidently expected, a rallying point 
for undergraduate and alumni interest and enthusiasm. 
Nothing more typically college in their atmosphere could be 
imagined than the games played in their beautiful setting, 
right at the steps of the University, with the stands crowded 
to capacity. 


COACHES OF THE 1916 VARSITY 
Left to Right—Pete Fisher, Metcalf. Withington, Thorp, Stimson, Telfer 
Graduate Manager Fisher in the centre 


We had the best baseball nine in Columbia's history. We 
only lost one game by a score of 4 to 3 and at the end of the 
season were playing practically unbeatable college baseball. 
As we have said, it was picked by the entire Press as the 
champion college nine of the year. 

The rowing squad was large and enthusiastic but failed 
to contain men of weight and age necessary to successfully 
compete with such crews as Cornell and Syracuse. The 
Varsity rowed its race in the fine form that has come to be 
expected of Columbia crews, but the power—the weight and 
age— were not there. 

Track and the minor sports as a whole were disappointing, 
but there were some bright spots. Vollmer proved himself 
the best all-around college swimmer of all time, establishing 
many new intercollegiate records, as well as some world's 
records, while Mouquin, captain of the fencing team, won 
the individual championship of the Intercollegiate Fencing 
League 

The scope of the Athletic Association is constantly 
broadening Rowing, which in the past has been run by 
the Rowing Club. a subsidiary branch of the general Asso- 
Gation. has now been taken over and will be run in the 
future directly by the Athletic Association, in precisely 
tbe same way as football, baseball, track and other sports. 
This accents the necessity or still more general support of 
the Association from both the alumni and undergraduates. 
The membership last year was by far the largest in its his- 
tory but under the new conditions, we must have still more 
general support the coming season. 

By subscribing you not only do your share towards the 
loyal support of Columbia athletics, but you secure the 
membership ticket of the Association which entitles you to 


free admission to all home games and athletic contests held 
on the grounds under control of the Athletic Association. 
This year this ticket gives a reserved seat at all the football 
games, which seat would cost the non-subscriber $1.00 for 
each of the eight games. Subscribe now and attend the 
first football game, Saturday, October 7. 

Send your check for $10.00 to Harry A. Fisher, Graduate 
Manager, Earl! Hall. Columbia University. 


CHARLES HALSTED МАРЕЅ, 
Chairman Columbia Unirersity 
Committee on Athletics 


RESERVE FUND 


Reserve Fund, June 30th, 1915 $774.76 
Interest July 1, 191§ to July 1, 1916 27.33 
Тоха! $802.09 
RECEIPTS 
Dues: 
Student $5,425.00 
Alumni 4,540.00 
Faculty 640.00 $10,005.00 
Miscellaneous: 
Columbia University 
Appropriation $1,000.00 
Int. Football Ass'n Fund 587.14 
Int. 1902 Decennial Fund 184.68 
Int. Bank Balances 30.88 
Spccial Subscriptions 37.05 1,839.75 
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Team Balances: 


Football Team 500.90 
Rifle Team 10.50 
Freshmen Tennis Team 10.95 §22.35 
DEFICIT 1,331.37 
$14,298.47 
DISRURSEMENTS 
Salaries and Administration $3,022.67 
Postage 140. 37 
Telephones and Telegrams 69.01 
Incidentals 292.69 
Office Equipment 89.63 
Printing and Office Supplies 226.06 
Varsity “C” Hats 42.07 
A. A. Campaign Expense | 57.25 
Appropriations to Teams: 
Crew $4,388.00 
Baseball 792.06 
Basketball 49.09 
Fencing 482.22 
Handball 37.50 
Hockey 225.86 
Soccer 386.27 
Swimming and Water Polo 184.52 
Tennis 444.99 - 
Track 1,499.94 
Wrestling 613.02 
Freshman Football 244.80 
Freshman Fencing 14.38 9,362.65 
Deficit of year ended June 30, 1915, liquidated 996.07? 
$14,298.47 
Disbursements $14,298.47 
Receipts 12,907.10 
Deficit as shown $1,331.37 
Loan, Columbia University 2,000.00 
Balance in Bank $668 63 


Football Prospects 


Football practice on Wednesday, September 
20, marked the opening of the 1916-1917 season 
in athletics at Columbia. Twenty-eight men, 
six of them veterans of last year's unbeaten 
eleven, answered the first summons, five more 
being added to the squad on the two succeeding 
days. The number of candidates for places on 
the team was not as great as had been predicted 
by some enthusiasts but was satisfactory to those 
in charge, who had not expected that the full 
strength of the squad would be indicated until 
after the opening of college, a week later. 

T. N. Metcalf, former Oberlin star, who 
demonstrated his ability last season by building 
a formidable machine from green material, is 


again at the head of the coaching staff and is 
assisted by practically the same men, who were 
his aids in 1915. 'Ted' Withington, old Harvard 
tackle, coaches the line men; 'Ike' Telfer, who 
played a star game for Dartmouth at end, helps 
Metcalf with the ends; and Frank Fisher, fresh- 
man coach last year and former half-back and 
captain at Oberlin, is in charge of the backs. 
Louis А. Stimson, who also played the half-back 
position at Oberlin, is freshman coach this year. 
‘Tom’ Thorp—nobody has to be told where or 
at what position he became famous—is on the 
field regularly, in addition to fulfilling the duties 
of official press agent. 

The six ‘C’ men who are now working out with 
the squad are Captain Jeff Healy, left tackle in 
I915; Miller, quarter-back; Brown, center; Cleve- 
land, right guard; Monroe, substitute full-back; 
and Donaldson, substitute guard and tackle. 
Wilbur, regular right tackle last year, returned 
in time to get in shape for the scheduled games, 
while Kennedy, left guard, entered law school. 
Of the 1915 ‘C. F. T.' men, Noble, center, Van 
de Water, guard, and Cochran, half-back, are 
again available, and Rosen, full-back, will report 
shortly. 

Altogether only eleven of thirty-eight ‘C’ men, 
‘C F T’ men, and scrubs, who made up the squad 
last year, reported for the opening work-out. 
Buermeyer and Calder, the regular ends; Reeder, 
substitute end; and Captain Simonds, left half- 
back, have been graduated; Donaho and Mans- 
bach, half-backs, have left college; and Littauer 
plans to enter P. & S. Elmer, Wadelton, Mc- 
Creery and Eaves are the ‘С Е T’ men who have 
been lost. 

Six members of the 1919 freshman team are 
now candidates for the Varsity: Dunn, end and 
back; Goldberg, center; Raegener and Campbell, 
tackles; Rosen, back; and Peek, guard. Mc- 
Gowan, freshman quarter, may also join the 
squad. The other 1919 players have either left 
college or are ineligible. 

From these men and from the new material, 
which is still an uncertain quantity, the Varsity 
will be constructed. Practice, which at first was 
necessarily light, is now under way in earnest 
with the first game only a week off. 

.. Coach Metcalf is making no promises that last 
year's feat of winning every game will be dupli- 
cated this fall. He is very optimistic regarding 
the outlook for the line, which has been preserved 
practically intact, but back field and end pros- 
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pects are not so promising. The team's chances 
also depend to some extent upon the eligibility 
of Cleveland and Donaldson, which will have 
been decided by the time this issue appears. 

The schedule includes eight games, five of 
which are with teams that were not met last 
vear— Hamilton, Vermont, Union, Williams and 
Swarthmore. Stevens, М. Y. U. and Wesleyan 
will be played again, while St. Lawrence and the 
Connecticut Aggies have been dropped. All 
these colleges produce strong teams and by 
winning the eight games Columbia would attain 
a rank considerably higher than was reached in 
1915. But it must beremembered that the season 
is longer, the average strength of opponents 
greater and the strain on the team is proportion- 
ately increased. Such a schedule will require a 
large number of capable substitutes. Can Colum- 
bia do it? The question can be answered more 
definitely after October 7, when the opening game 
with Hamilton takes place. 


Ап attempt will be made this fall to revive 
interest іп cross-country running, a branch of 
track athletics in which Columbia in the last 
few years, owing principally to the difficulties of 
practice and the comparatively short season, has 
not had particularly strong representation. The 
management is now engaged in preparing a 
schedule that will include meets with several 
colleges and will probably close with the Inter- 
collegiates on November 25 at New Haven. 

Practice will begin as soon as practicable after 
college opens under the direction of Coach 
Metcalf, who succeeded Bernie Wefers. The Van 
Ат runs, which have been held rather irregu- 
larly for several years past, will be made an im- 
portant feature of the cross-country work and 
will be supplemented by interclass runs and 
other contests. Many of the runners who made 
upthe 1915 squad are expected back and several 
of last year's freshmen, who were ineligible for 
the intercollegiates, should make excellent ma- 
terial for a winning team. Howard W. Look is 
captain of the team. 


We called Charlie Mapes on the telephone the 
other day to ask him whether the newspaper 
report that Columbia would race the Yale crew 
on the Hudson this fall was true. Аз we expected, 
it was not, although Mr. Mapes said that such a 
race was not out of the question. The facts are 
simply that no negotiations looking to a race 
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with Yale have been undertaken, nor will they 
be until Jim Rice returns and the situation can 
be estimated more advantageously than now. 


Sport Calendar 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 7 


Football. Hamilton at Columbia. 
SATURDAY, OCTORER 14 
Football. Vermont at Columbia. 
FRIDAY, OCTORER 20 
Football. Freshmen vs. Mt. Vernon H. S. at 
Columbia. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 21 
Football. Union at Columbia. 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 27 
Football. Freshmen vs. Horace Mann H. S. at 
Columbia. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 28 
Football. Williams at Columbia. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4 
Football. Freshmen vs. New Utrecht (Bay Ridge 
Н. 5.) at Columbia. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 7 


Football. Stevens at Columbia. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER II 
Football. Swarthmore at Columbia. 


Freshmen vs. St. Paul’s at Garden 


City. 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 17 
Football. Freshmen vs. Wesleyan Freshmen at 
Columbia. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18 
Football. Wesleyan at Columbia. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 25 


Football. N. Y. U. at Columbia. 


Cathedral Billiard Academy 
M. Lasser, Mer. 
2824-2846 Broadway 


Finest Equipped Billiard Academy in the City 
12 BRUNSWICK-BALKE TABLES 


Phone Morningside 4678 
Terrace Tennis Courts 
FOR RENT 


BY HOUR MONTH OR SEASON 


Riverside Drive and r12th Street 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS BOOKSTORE. 


ON THE CAMPUS 


Journalism Building. Columbia University 


BOOKS, FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC 


Branch of LEMKE & BUECHNER 


OFFICIAL COLUMBIA SONG BOOKS 


2960 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
SOUVENIRS 
KEEPSAKES 
30 WEST 27TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Agents in the U. S. for the publications of the Columbia University Press 


STUDIO OF 


E. K. CARTER 


Specialized Photography in mono- 
chrome and colour for men and 
women of responsibility in the so- 
cial, scientific and commercial fields. 


2231 BROADWAY (at 80th Street) 
NEW YorK CITY 


Telephone: Schuyler 9633 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UINVERSITY 
KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENARY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Its preparation for college and home life long sonsider- 
ed model. Physical training emphasized. Gymnasium 
swimming pool, play-grounds. Illustrated catalogue 

sent on request. Address 


HENRY CARR PEARSON, Prin. West 120th St., N. Y. C. 


ART BASED ON PRINCIPLE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Day and Evening Courses 
For teachers and professional workers. Poster Advertis- 
ing, Costume Design, Interior Decoratioh, Life, lllus- 
tration, Normal Training, Children't Classes. Catalog. 


SUSAN F. BISSELL, Sec., 229 Broadway, N.Y. 


Outdoor School Life for the City Boy 
BARNARD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Overlooking Van Cortlandt Park Playground; 4 minutes 
walk from West 242d Street Broadway Subway Staton. 
COLLEGE PREPARATION 


WM.LIVINGSTON HAZEN, '83, HEADMASTER 
T. E. LYON, AssociATE HEADMASTER 


COLUMBIA SONG 


Published by the Alumni Federation 


The Best Columbia Songs of 
Every Period 


AND 


RIVERDALE COUNRTY SCHOOL 


I4 acres facing Van Cortlandt Park at West 252nd Ssreet 


Best Boarding School Advantages Near By 
FOR DAY AND BOARDING BOYS 


Daily auto ‘bus; hardly country life; unusually strong 


college preparation and elementary work. 


Preparation for Columbia by Columbia Men 
Ask for descriptive year book 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Head Master 


Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York City 


MORNINGSIDE SCHOOL 
438 WEST II6TH ST. NEW YORK CITY 


A'l gaades and Kindergarten 
Elliman kindergarten train: ng classes. Spanish coaching 
Adults and ch'ldren 


The Misses D. and L. JouNsow, Principles 
Tel. 6014 Morningside 


THE COLLEGE BOOK STORE 


A. G. SEILER, Proprietor 


BOOKS, STATIONERY. FLAGS, PINS, 


AND SOUVENIRS 
Students" Discounts Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 


1124 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR I2OTH ST, 


FRANCIS EMORY 


FITCH 


(INCORPORATED) 


Printers To Brokees 
47 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


COLUMBIA ALUMNI FEDERATION, 
Columbia University, New York: 


GENTLEMEN:—I hereby subscribe ог.................... 
NEW COLuMBIA SONG BOOK (s) at the price quoted. 


Well-known Songs of Other Colleges Cheque 

: = In payment f 'hich I encl ПЕРЕ by ; Money order 
Bound in Cloth 1604- XVI Pages pep Ir А RN US 
Price $1.00, net Post paid, $1.15 Name nach E REOR EG S E on КЛ ТУ О злс УЕ dedi Clád$3,. 226 eve s 


Use this Order Form NOW! X 


Kindly mention The News 


НЕМКҮ ВКО5. & СО. 


EMPIRE BLDG., 71 BROADWAY 
Telephone 204 Rector 
HOWARD H. HENRY 
MEMBER NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
AMBROSE D. HENRY '84 JOHN M MILLER 


STOCKS AND BONDS 


BRANCH OFFICE 


KINNEY BLDG., BROAD AND MARKET STREETS 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Telephone 1600 Market 


Do Business by Mail 


Start with accurate lists of names we furnish— 
build solidly. 
others desired. 


Apron M fra. 
Chec е Box Mfra. 
Shoe К etailers 
Tin Can Mírs. 
Drugzi sts 

Auto Owners 


Choose from the following or any 


Wealthy Men 

Ice Mfrs. 

Doctors 

Axle Grease Mfrs. 
Railroad Employees 
Contractors 


Our eomplete book ot mailing statistics 
on 7000 classes of prospective customers free. 


Ross-Geuld, 814 Olive Strest, St. Louis. 


Ross-Gould 
act 


St.Louis 


Columbus Ave. and 67th St. 
NEW YORK 
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CHARTERED 1799 


Bank of the 
Manhattan Co. 


40 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK 
CAPITAL $2,050,000 
SURPLUS 4,100,000 
OFFICERS 
STEPHEN BAKER President 


HENRY К. McHARG Vice-President 
D. H. PIERSON Cashier 
JAMES McNEIL Asst. Cashier 
B. D. FORSTER Asst. Cashier 


DiRECTORS 


JAMES SPEYER 
WILLIAM SLOANE 
SAMUEL SLOAN 

В. Н. BORDEN 
WALTER JENNINGS 
C. H. TENNEY 


JaMES TALCOTT 
HENRY К. MCHARG 
STEPHEN BAKER 
FRED'K С. BOURNE 
К. W. PATERSON 
WILLiam S. Тор 


Where Living is a Continual Delight 


Hotel THERESA 


ENTIRE BLOCK, 7th AVENUE, 1 24th TO 12 5thsTs. 


One block from “L° and Subway. Surface cars 
and Bus lines to all points at door. With in a few 
minutes walk of М. Y. Central К. К. Station 


Single room with running water and some with shower $1.50 
Single room with bath 
Room with bath (for two persons) 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath . я 
Special Rates Бу Month or Season 


2.00 
2.50 
3.50 up 


FAMILY 
AND TRANSIENT 
ABSOLUTELY 
FIREPROOF 
ALL OUTSIDE 
ROOMS 


Dining Room on 
Tweltth Floor 
overlooking Palisades 


Board $10.50 
per weck 
Breaktast 
Lunch 
Dinner 


goc 
goc 
$1.00 


Trabar oe 
- NE 
x 


АИТ. 
UV 169 (ung 
Telephone 
8270 Morningside 


R. P. LEUBE 


Manager 


Kindly mention The News 


CHARTERED 1822 


The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 


LONDON: No. 16, 18, 20 and 22 William St. PARIS: 


15 Cockspur Street, S. W. 41 Boulevard Haussmann ' 


Branch: Fifth Avenue . 
26 Old Broad Street, E. C. MUN BERLIN; 
NEW YORK 56 Unter den Linden, М. W. 7 


The Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to act as 
Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in all other Fiduciary capa- 
cities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad and other Corporations, and as Transfer 
Agent and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, or subject to check, and allows interest on 
daily balances. 

Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond and mortgage. 

Will act as Agent in the transaction of any approved financial business. 

Fiscal Agent for States, Counties and Cities. 


Letters of Credit, Foreign Exchange, Cuble Transfers 


EpwiN S. MARSTON President SAMUEL SLOAN Vice- President 
AucusTUs V. HEELY  Vice-Pres. and Sec. WILLIAM В. CARDOZO Vice-President 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW Vice-President J. HERBERT CASE Vice-President 
Horace F. HOWLAND Asst. Secretary RosERT E. Воүр Asst. Secretary 
WILLIAM А. DUNCAN Asst. Secretary EDWIN GIBBS Assistant Secretary 


The New York Trust Company 


26 BROAD STREET 


CAPITAL $3,000,000 SURPLUS AND Proritrs $11,250,000 
Designated Depository in Bankruptcy and of Court and Trust Funds 


OTTO Т. BANNARD, Chairman of the Bourd 


MORTIMER N. BUCKNER, President Н. WALTER SHAW 

FRELERICK J. HORNE? ,.. . ARTHUR 5. GIBBS . | 

James Бош» Vice-Presidents Мон iar: Assistant Secretaries 

CHARLES E. Havpock, Treasurer Joseren А. FLYNN 

HERBERT W. MoRsE, Secretary HARRY FORSYTH, -losistant Treasurer 

TRUSTEES 

Otto T. Bannard Joseph P. Grace John J. Mitchell Dean Sage 
S. Reading Bertron . Benjamin S. Guinness James Parmelee B. Aymar Sands 
James A. Blair F. N. Hoffstot George W. Perkins Joseph J. Slocum 
Mortimer N. Buckner Frederic B. Jennings Henry C. Phipps John W. Sterling 
James C. Colgate Walter Jennings E. Parmelee Prentice James Stillman 
Robert W. De Forest Chauncey Keep Edmund D. Randolph Myles Tierney 
John B. Dennis John C. McCall Norman P. Ream 


Member of the New York Clearing House Association 


Kindly mention The Neus 
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A Dental School on 


University Lines 


OCTOBER 6, 1916 
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О the fine soul in search of expression, the 

Steinway comes with an untold wealth of treas- 
ure. Responsive as the wind harp to the wind, its 
wonderful mechanism has an almost human under- 
standing of every mood. In the Steinway’s tonal 
range each note of the human voice finds its perfect 
complement, sustaining it with sympathetic sweet- 
ness and flawless purity. In craftsmanship, the 
Steinway is as near perfection as human skill can 
make it. And here is a fact for your considera- 
tion: you can buy a Steinway, with all its superior 
worth, at a moderate price and on convenient terms. 


Write for illustrated literature about the 


STEIN WAY 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Subway Express Station at the Deer 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS 
STATIONERS 


JEWELRY, WATCHES, RINGS 
FOBS, EMBLEM PINS, TROPHIES 
SILVER CUPS, STATIONERY WITH 
MONOGRAMS IN COLOR, INVITATIONS 
OF ALL KINDS, DIPLOMAS, MEDALS 
AND DIES FOR STAMPING SEALS 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO INQUIRIES 
BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37 * STREET 
NEW YORK 


Kindly mention The News 


ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 


in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 

transaction of business at a distance. Full information may be obtained, by those desir- 

ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, CotumBia Ашим: News, New York 
Telephone 5895 Hanover Telephone 7190 Bryant D. E. BURCHELL, '04 

: PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
60 Wall Street New York City 110 West Street New York CITY 
Telephone 2172 John 
FRANCIS W. COLLINS, 'o5 E. M. WILLIAM MACcROSSIE, 'rr 
i BS B i ALLAN MacROSSIE, JR., ’74 
NDUSTRIAL AND PUBLIC UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS GENERAL INSURANCE 
SURETY BONDS 
зо Church Street New York City 1 Liberty Street New York CIty 
Telephone 1309 Murry Hill H. К. Bitzinc, State's Attorney WILLIAM LANGER, 'ТО 
G B С А ATTORNEYS АТ LAW 
ENERAL ВЕРНО + ONSERUCTION AND caer enATON Farmers and Merchants Bank Building 
103 Park Avenue Suit 2-3-4-5 
Telephone 3042 Cortland 
DANIEL E. MORAN, '84 Mines JAMES M. CLARK, '57L 
CONSULTING ENGINEER ATTORNEY АТ LAW 
$$ Liberty Street New York City Frick Building PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
С.Н. ELLARD, '97 Telephone Rector 9310 
INSURANCE . 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Company Acci- J. PARKE CHANNING, 83 Mines 
dent, Health and Liability Insurance CONSULTING ENGINEER 
The Best Policies Issued 

220 Broadway New York City | ©! Broadway NEw York City 


C. H. LINDLEY 


LINDLEY anp EICKOFF 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW 


HENRY EICKOFF, '75L 


604 Mills Building SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Cable Address: Chrysalis 


Factory POWER PLANTS FUEL ECONOMY 
DAVID MOFFATT MYERS, M. E. гоог 
Griggs and Myers 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


110 West 40th Street New York CITY 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 


Telephone Rector 1331 


ALLAN N. SPOONER & SON, Inc. 
CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 
River and Harbor Construction — Piers, Bulkheads, 
Foundations and Caissons— Subaqueous Pipe 
and Cable Laying— Marine D:vers 
Pier ІІ, North River New York Clty 


THOMAS J. BRADY, JR., 
С.Е. 


Те!ерһопе 
Madison Square 2721 


Tuomas J. Brapy, JR., CONSTRUCTION Co. 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


1170 Broadway NEW York CITY 
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THE COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF DENTISTRY 


By WiLLiAM B. DUNNING Ы 
Reprinted from the Columbia University Quarterly for September 1916 ` o t 


HE progress of medical science during the 

past decade has established unmistakably 
the importance of safeguarding the health of the 
mouth. That port of entry to the human body 
controlsthe nature of its life-sustaining nutriment, 
much as a quarantine ofhcer protects a city by 
preventing the entrance of disease. Upon the 
Proper functioning, therefore, of this mixing 
chamber, the health of the body depends; and 
the ability to function is dependent upon the 
Sustained normality of its equipment of teeth, 
salivary glands, bony and soft tissues. 

By the nature of this cavity, however, its sig- 

пїйсапсе is not measured wholly by the fulfill- 
ment of its dutv. Like the roadstead before a 
сиу, it is open to all comers. The least desirable 
bacterium finds herein a safe harborage; there is 
no more cosmopolitan community in the bacte- 
rial world than this moist, warm retreat. Food 
lies in abundance in every dental embrasure and 
gingival trough. Fortunately Nature surrounds 
these invaders by tissues so rich in blood supply 
that successful quarantine is maintained so long 
as bodily health permits. 
: The health of the body is dependent to 
a large extent upon oral health, and a 
diseased mouth is not only a menace indirectly 
through its impaired functioning, but positively 
and directly by abundant infections. The 
public health is to this extent in. the hands of 
the medical specialist whose care is the teeth, 
and the dentist of the future must be a man of 
such capacity and skill as to be worthy of the 
trust which is placed in him. This should bring 
clearly to our minds the absolute importance 
of efficient dental education. 

The first dental college in the world was estab- 
lished in Baltimore in 1839. It was of necessity a 
private institution because the medical men of that 
dav held the opinion that dentistry was not proper 
to medicine, that it was a mechanic art wholly, 
demanding only the skill of an artisan. For many 
years following that time the dental schools which 
сате slowly into existence were for the same 
reason unatfiliated with medical schools or univer- 


sities. In 1876 twelve schools had been estab- 


lished in the United States; in the year 1915 fifty 
schools graduated 2388 students. 

The following! is an approximate classification 
of these schools: 


Privately owned всһоо!з.................... 21 
Affiliated with or owned by medical schools... 3 
Affiliated with universities.................. 3 
Organic parts of sectarian institutions........ II 
Organic parts of standard universities. ....... 12 

Total...... 50 


At the present time dental schools are main- 
tained and controlled by the state universities 
of Illinois, lowa, Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Ohio, by Harvard, Northwestern, Vanderbilt, 
and Washington Universities, and by the 
Universities of Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, and 
Southern California. 

From 1840 to 1890 the dental course con- 


sisted of two years of five months each. Їп 


this brief period of tuition the fundamental 
subjects of medical science received only the 
most casual attention, for the bulk of the time 
was devoted to training the student in the 
technical procedures of dental practice. From 
1891 to the present day the course has been three 
years of about six months each. About a 
year ago the Association of University Schools 
voted to require a four-year course, beginning in 
the autumn of 1917. In the schools maintaining 
this standard, the dental course has been placed 
substantiallv on a par with the medical course. 
The evolution of dental science and of dental 
education during the past seventy-five years 
indicates clearly enough the ideal status of 
the modern dental school. lt should be such as 
to develop in the most cordial and intimate 
way that organic relationship which exists be- 
tween dental science and general medicine. This 
's possible in the best sense only in the univer- 
sity school, closely associated with the medical 
school of that university. The dental graduate 
should be a medical man, in spirit and fact, 
to the limit of his powers consistent with à grasp 
of the highly developed special knowledge now 
ІН. Е. Friesell, Some Problems of Dental Education, and 


How They are Being Solved,’ Journal of the Allied Dental 
Societies, Vol. XI, 1916, p. 222. 
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required to make him a competent practitioner. 
This proviso is a very important one, for in no 
other specialty in medicine must the practi- 
tioner possess such widely diversified qualifi- 
cations. He cannot know too much of all 
that makes the physician; but he must be 
an expert in mechanics, an intelligent chemist, 
a clever engineer, and last, but by no means 
least, an artist in the best sense of the word. 
Above all, he must possess a high degree of 
digital skill which can be acquired only by 
years of continuous training. When we place 
these requirements beside the standard medical 
course of today—the most overworked and 
exacting of professional courses, which may 
have to be expanded to five years but which 
now includes almost no subject peculiar to 
dentistry, it is obvious that the best dental 
curriculum can not be identical with the medical. 
The object in view is to graduate dentists. 
Therefore the dental school should be an entity 
by itself, with its own faculty and teaching 
organization, but in close affiliation with the 
medical. 


NEW YORK NEEDS A SCHOOL 


The natural site for a great dental school 
is in a great city; but until lately, in our greatest 
city, there has been no university dental school. 
This anomaly is most striking, for the unri- 
valled opportunity has been apparent. New 
York City should have a school of dental 
science commensurate with its vast educational 
facilities. It is gratifying indeed that Columbia 
University has taken the first step towards 
founding such an institution. 

The Trustees and Faculty of Medicine of 
Columbia University by formal action have 
recorded their approval of the establishment of 
a dental school, contingent upon obtaining 
sufficient funds for its maintenance. No better 
time than the present could be chosen for this 
undertaking. The new medical center planned 
by Columbia and the Presbyterian Hospital 
is moving towards realization as rapidly as the 
immensity of the project will permit. When 
founded it should be the greatest medical insti- 
tution in the western hemisphere, and the dental 
school will be a part of the fundamental plan. 
With an abundance of clinical material, arrange- 
ments for bedside instruction in hospital wards 
and the most complete laboratory facilities 
available, much should be made possible which 
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will advance the scientific equipment of the 
dental graduate. 


A WORKING NUCLEUS 


But the dental school must provide its own 
funds, and for this purpose will be needed the 
income of $1,000,000, or about $50,000 annually. 
While this cannot be obtained on short notice, 
it is confidently hoped that a project bearing so 
directly upon public welfare will receive the sym- 
pathetic support of our citizens of financial 
power. Meanwhile it is very important that a 
start be made in temporary quarters, in the near 
future, in order that a teaching staff may be 
organized, an administrative policy planned and 
tested, and such equipment assembled as will 
serve the purposes of a small number of students. 
A prospectus outlining these immediate needs 
has been issued by Columbia, and a financial 
campaign is now in progress. Ву the time 
the larger plan, as part of the new medical 
establishment, has become possible, a working 
nucleus for the dental school will exist in actual 
operation. 

Two factors of great value to the new school 
have existed for several years. In 1909 Professor 
William J. Gies, of the Department of Biochem- 
istry, initiated under the auspices of the First 
District Dental Society of the State of New York 
a series of investigations of possible causes of 
dental caries; and in 1910, for the Dental Society 
of the State of New York, another line of re- 
searches into the same general problem. This 
combined program has been prosecuted strenu- 
ously by Professor Gies and his collaborators, 
with the aid of the splendid laboratory facilities 
afforded by Columbia, and the result has been an 
output of original work which is probably unique 
in the history of dental science. It seems fair 
to say that no other investigator of that uni- 
versal disease, the decay of the teeth, has laid 
the foundations of his work with greater care in 
respect of scientific accuracy of each detail. The 
almost infinite complexity of this problem re- 
quires the following up of a great number of 
possible clues, each involving months or years of 
carefully made observations. The advanced 
students have done much of the routine work, 
and the head of their department has devised 
and directed and coórdinated these elaborate 
studies. After seven years the ground has been 
cleared and the beginning made, but the great 
work is still in prospect. Hence a Department 
of Dental Scientific Rescarch of the first order is 
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already established, wherein the dental student 
may receive the most thorough training in bio- 
chemistry and special pathology. 

The Dental Department of the Vanderbilt 
Clinic, under the direction of Dr. H.S. Dunning, 
has developed a dispensary in which are treated 
daily all diseases proper to the mouth and teeth. 
About fifty patients a day are now being cared 
for by the Infirmary Staff, whose work includes 
oral surgery, operative and prosthetic dentistry, 
roentgenography, orthodontia, and the treat- 
ment of pyorrhea. The supply of clinical mate- 
rial is steadily increasing as the service is becom- 
ing better known. Thus the necessary college 
infirmary is making excellent progress. 


THE DENTAL CURRICULUM 


In regard to what should constitute the best 
dental curriculum, any outline at this time must 
be tentative, for the four-year course has not 
vet been tried out in any dental school. It must 
be more or less experimental for several years. 
But in a general way the freshman and sopho- 
more years should be identical with the med- 
ical. While the dental student, however, should 
associate intimately with the medical, and both 
should attend the same classes during the first 
two vears in such subjects as anatomy, biochem- 
istry, bacteriology, physiology, embryology, 
histology, pathology and pharmacology, it is 
important that the dental student should de- 
cide at the outset that he intends to practise 
dentistry. Certain minor subjects of the med- 
ical curriculum for those years may be set aside 
to allow for elementary technical procedures at 
the laboratory bench, in operative and pros- 
thetic dentistry. It must be remembered that 
the three-year dental course prescribed hereto- 
fore in all colleges has been deficient in time al- 
lowed not only for the basic subjects of medicine, 
but also for digital training in the many require- 
ments special to dentistry. With these two 
great needs clearly in view, the compromise 
should begin at the beginning. During the 
junior апа senior years the emphasis should be 
thrown increasingly on the dental side; and the 
second half of the final year should be devoted 
to advanced subjects in oral surgery, operative 
and prosthetic dentistry. 

The Medical and Dental Committees, com- 
prising the Dean and three members of the 
Faculty of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, the Director of the Dental Department 
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of the Vanderbilt Clinic, and fifteen dental prac- 
titioners of New York City, have arranged a 
tentative schedule for this four-year dental 
course. The number of working hours per week 
for each year is identical with that of the medical 
schedule, thus securing exact equality of the two 
courses in academic credit. 

Educational standards, in common with all 
other vital things, must evolve and progress. 
Institutions of learning grow from small begin- 
nings; they do not step forth in a day, armed at 
all points. The early medical school and the 
early medical journal were proprietary enter- 
prises, and medicine owes its nurture in those 
days to men who devoted their lives in hard and 
unthanked labor to the advancement of their 
chosen science. But these proprietors were 
under the necessity of earning livelihoods, and 
commercial motives were inevitably intermixed 
with the best professional instincts. The ad- 
vancement of standards, educational] and ethical, 
was limited necessarily by this primary self-in- 
terest. The great medical school of today could 
never earn its living; it spends several times the 
amount of the tuition fee of a student in giving 
him his required training. The maintenance of 
such standards by the proprietary institution is 
obviously impossible. And the medical profes- 
sion, however it may be indebted to the old 
régime, now demands the standards of today. 
Similarly in its literature, the commercial bias 
underlying the proprietary journal is being tol- 
erated less and less. 

The field of dentistry is a new one. The his- 
tory of dental education may be found in the 
last three generations, and it is to be expected 
that great imperfections still exist, not only in 
methods of teaching but in the state of our 
knowledge. We are still dependent upon many 
private dental colleges, and we should record our 
gratitude to those sturdy pioneers who gave the 
best the times allowed. But our broadening 
realization of the future of dental science, of the 
rapidly developing opportunities апа respons- 
ibilities of the practitioner in maintaining the 
health of the human body, is leading to an insis- 
tent demand for better things. The dentist of 
the future must be a medical man in à sense 
which has not obtained before. His field is to 
be, not the mouth, but the human body from that 
special viewpoint. He must be a broadly culti- 
vated man, with a university training which shall 
insure that he continue a student through lite. 
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A GIFT FOR THE DENTAL SCHOOL 
First Fall Meeting of the Board of Trustees 


T the first meeting of the Board of Trustees 

for the new academic year the gift of $100,000 
from James N. Jarvie toward the fund for the 
Dental School was announced. Eventually this 
sum is to be used for the Jarvie infirmary in the 
permanent building. For the present the in- 
come is available for current expenses if neces- 
sary. The gift was made through and in honor 
of Mr. Jarvie’s brother, Dr. William Jarvie of 
the Dental School Committee. 

Dr. T. Matlack Cheesman, of the Class of 
1874, who has been a member of the Board of 
Trustees since 1904, tendered his resignation 
because of ill health. 

Benjamin B. Lawrence, of the Class of 7878 
Mines, was elected to fill the vacancy caused by 
Dr. Cheesman's resignation. Mr. Lawrence was 
the first alumni trustee to be chosen under the 
svstem which went into effect in 1909. His six 
years of service as alumni trustee expired on 
June зо, 1915. His present election is to life 
membership in the Trustees. 

The following resignations, to take effect June 
30, 1916, were accepted: 

Jesse F. Williams, M.D., assistant professor of 
physical education in Teachers College. 

James R. Hayden, M.D., professor of urology. 

The President reported the election by the 
Faculty of Political Science of Professor Munroe 
Smith as delegate to the University Council. 


The following leaves of absence were granted: 

James F. Kemp. Sc.D.. professor of geology, for 
the entire academic year. 

Thomas H. Briggs, Ph.D., associate professor of 
education in Teachers College, for the winter session. 

The President reported the reappointment of 
the following Committee of Visitors to the School 
of Architecture for the year 1916-1917: 

On the nomination of the Alumni Association of 
the School of Architecture: I. N. Phelps Stokes, 
'93F.A., John Russell Pope, '94Е.А., Goodhue Liv- 
ingston, '88, 'g2F.A. 

On the nomination of the New York Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects: Egerton 
Swartwout, Charles A. Platt, Bertram G. Goodhue. 

On the nomination of the Society of Beaux Arts 
Architects: Henry Е. Hornbostel 'grF.A., Lloyd 
Warren, '88, 'gr Е.А. Thomas Hastings. 

An exchange of instructors in physics with Lake 
Forest College. IL, was authorized. 


The following gifts were reported: 


$7.500, from an anonymous donor, toward the 
maintenance of the Legislative Draíting Research 
Bureau. 


$5.000, from Clarence H. Mackay, to be added to 
the fund for surgical research. 

$5.000 from Mr. Edward D. Adams, to meet the 
cost of certain research work in astronomy. 

$4,850, from various donors, for the maintenance 
of the proposed School of Dentistry. 

$2,500, from the Franco-America Committee, 
toward the maintenance of the Maison Francaise 
for 1916-1917. 

$1,450, from various donors, for salaries in the 
department of philosophy. 

$1,385, from an anonymous donor, for salaries in 
the department of pharmacology. 

$1,300, from Mrs. Louis К. McClymonds, for the 
maintenance of the Louis K. McClymonds Scholar- 
ships in Columbia College. 

$1,000, from Willard V. King, '89. to be applied 
toward the Medical School Removal and Rebuild- 
ing Fund. | 

$1,000, from Professor and Mrs. Frederic ©. Lee, 
for salaries in the department of physiology. 

$750, from an anonymous donor, for salary of a 
pathologist. 

$744.31. from Professor William J. Gies, for 
research in dentistry in the department of bio- 
logical chemistry. 

$100, from the First District Dental Society of 
the State of New York, for research in dentistry in 
the department of biological chemistry. 

$860, from professor Frederic S. Lee. for salaries 
in the department of physiology. 

$500 each, from two anonymous donors, for sal- 
aries in the department of philosophy. 


$450. from an anonymous donor. for the purchase 
of an organ for the choir room of the Chapel. 

$400, from an anonymous donor, for salaries in 
the department of medicine. 

$300, from an anonymous donor, for choral music. 


$800, from anonymous donors, for instruction in 
Extension Teaching on practical penal problems. 

$250, from the American Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation for salary of an instructor in 
the Summer Session. 


$250, {тот an anonymous donor, for salaries in 
the Chapel Choir. 


$1,455, from various donors, to establish the 
poliomyelitis research fund. 


$206.25, from Mr. Albert L. Wechsler, '16, for 
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the promotion of honor work in mathematics in 
Columbia College. 

$200, from Mrs. James Talcott, for a scholarship 
for a designated student. 

$200, from Mr. Charles R. Crane, for the salary 
of an instructor in the Summer Session. 

$175. from Mr. James Loeb, for the purchase of 
books on the labor problem. 

$150, from Professor M. I. Pupin, '83. for the 
salary of an instructor in the Summer Session. 

$100, from Mr. Willard V. King, '89, for a special 
scholarship for a designated student. 

$100, from Dr. №. Sulzberger, for the purchase 
of research equipment in the department of chemi- 
cal engineering. 

€68.50, from an anonymous donor, to be added 
to the income for the current year of the Frank 
Hartley Fund in the Medical School. 

$41, from the Columbia Alumni Club of Yonkers, 
for a special scholarship for a designated student. 

$40, trom the New York State Society of Certified 
Public Accountants, for prizes in the accounting 
laboratory course. 

$2, from Mr. Richard Н. Troy, to be applied 
toward the uses of the Law School. 

£600, from an anonymous donor, for salaries in 
the department of electrical engineering. 

Books, periodicals, and other material forming a 
part of the Library of the Argentine Pavilion at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, from the Argentine 
Commission. 
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E. de Martonne, Professor of Geography in 
the University of Paris, was appointed Visiting 
French Professor for 1916—1917 and assigned to 
a seat in the Faculty of Pure Science. 

James Kendall, Sc.D., assistant professor of 
chemistry, was promoted to be associate pro- 
fessor of chemistry. 

John M. Nelson, Ph.D., assistant professor of 
organic chemistry, was promoted to be asso- 
ciate professor of organic chemistry. 


The following appointments were made for 
the academic year 1916-1917: 


Daniel E. Moran, '84 Mines, associate in civil 
engineering. 

George Marcus Allen, 
architecture. 

Jesse J. Gallowa, Ph.D., curator in paleontology. 

Emory C. Unnewehr, B.S., assistant in phvsics. 

Ernest L. Nixon, M. S., assistant in botany. 

C. S. Boland, assistant in electrical engineering. 

W. George Johnson, assistant in metallurgy. 

Guy Alvin Caldwell, M.D., instructor in clinical 
surgery. 

Donald Gordon, M.D., instructor in clinical sur- 
gery. 

Mellen W. Haskell, Ph.D., visiting professor 
of mathematics, was assigned to a seat in the 
Faculty of Pure Science. 


B.Arch., instructor in 


AMERICAN CHEMISTS MEET 


ROGRESS of American chemical industries 

and science since the beginning of the war 
was clearly demonstrated by the fall meetings of 
the American Chemical Society, the American 
Electrochemical Society and the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry, which 
were held in New York City last week in con- 
junction with the Second National Exposition of 
Chemical Industries. The development during 
two years has in many lines been equal to fifteen 
vears' normal growth, largely due to the impetus 
of forced independence from German and other 
foreign sources of supply. 

* America's greatest chemical week” was the 
comment of Dr. Charles H. Herty, President of 
the American Chemical Society, as the pro- 
gramme  neared its conclusion and in this 
successful achievement the part played by 
Columbia University was not small. Members 
of the chemical department took a promi- 
nent place in the work and discussions of the 


conventions and at the Exposition many of 
the exhibits were in charge of Columbia 
graduates. | 

President Butler welcomed the chemists to the 
university at a general meeting of the American 
Chemical Society held in the Horace Mann 
Auditorium on September 26. He said that the 
chemists held the centre point in the line of battle 
of the war against ignorance, waste and disease, 
and that he liked to consider the meeting “а 
mobilization of a very large part of civilization's 
great fighting army.” 

Daily sessions in Havemeyer Hall were held by 
the American Chemical Society and in Scher- 
merhorn by the American Chemical Society and 
the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry. Professor Arthur C. Neish, ’06Ph.D., 
was a member of the registration committee of 
the former society, while other members of 
Columbia's chemical department who were active 
at the meetings were Professors Alexander Smith 
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Charles F. Chandler, Milton C. Whitaker and 
Marston T. Bogert, '9o, '94 Mines. 

The technical discussions centered in the 
divisional meetings of the American Chemical 
Society, at which more than two hundred papers 
were delivered. The divisional meetings included 
those of the Divisions of Biological Chemistry, 
of Agricultural and Food Chemistry, of the In- 
dustrial Chemists and Chemical Engineers, of 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry, of Organic Chem- 
istry, of Rubber Chemistry, of Physical and 
Inorganic Chemistry, of Fertilizer Chemistry 
and of Water, Sewage and Sanitation. 

Of more general interest were the industrial 
conferences which were in the nature of informal 
symposiums. At a meeting where ‘‘American 
Dye Stuff Manufacture" was the subject under 
discussion, it was brought out that the output of 
American dyes was rapidly mounting to a point 
where a majority of domestic requirements could 
be met. Dr. Thomas H. Norton, Government 
dye expert, outlined the work that had been 
done in preparing the dye census, which con- 
tained detailed information as to imports before 
the war. The chemist of one of the largest com- 
panies in the country estimated that the statis- 
tics in this census had saved him $1,000,000 and 
a year of misdirected effort on one line alone. A 
resolution was passed favoring stronger tariff 
protection. 

Various new processes for making alcohol, 
acetone and acetic acid were discussed at another 
meeting, at which the prediction was made that 
alcohol would soon supplant gasoline as a fuel 
for automobiles. Saw-dust and waste sulphite 
liquor are among the products from which alco- 
hol has been successfully made. It can now be 
produced at 25 cents a gallon, at which the opin- 
ion was expressed it would be preferable to 
gasoline if it could be obtained in sufficient 
quantity. 

Progress in the manufacture of American 
chemical glass and porcelain was described at an 
industrial conference and also at the “Made in 
America” session of the American Electrochem- 
ical Society. Except in light-blown glass ware, 
where the scarcity of skilled labor is an impor- 
tant factor, American manufacturers can now 
turn out a product that compares favorably with 
the foreign ware. The greatest development has 
been made in glass making, where substitutes 
for potash, which comes largely from Germany, 
have been employed successfully. 
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As a result of an inquiry carried on by a com- 
mittee of the American Electrochemical Society, 
covering more than three hundred manufac- 
turers and users of chemical apparatus, the 
American-made articles were generallv found to 
be as good or superior to the imported. The im- 
pression that “Made in Germany” stands for 
the highest quality in this apparatus was blamed 
upon the universities, which import the appara- 
tus, duty-free, more cheaply than they can buv 
it here. In artificial abrasives, ferro-alloys and 
electric steels, the American electrochemist now 
leads the world, having started the manufacture 
of specialties, formerly imported, within the last 
two years. 

The effects of occupational diseases in chemi- 
cal plants and methods for their prevention were 
discussed at a symposium held on September 29 
in Schermerhorn Hall. Conditions at chemical 
plants with respect to ventilation, lighting and 
other precautions against ordinary hazards are 
not particularly good, while the special hazards 
of poisoning are large. Except in the metal 
trades, in no other industry are occupational 
diseases so prevalent. 

Other conferences took up the manufacture of 
paper pulp and by-products, at which the train- 
ing of youth for industry rather than science 
was urged; the development of the position of 
medicinal chemicals and the outlook; miscel- 
laneous chemical industries, with particular ref- 
erence to convertibility of plant; and oils and 
motor fuels. It was predicted that the 16,000 
munitions plants established here to supply arms 
to the Allies would not be diverted to produc- 
tion of dyes and other chemicals after the war, 
but would be maintained in their present status 
to insure an adequate supply of munitions for 
the United States in time of emergency. Some 
progress has been made toward increasing the 
percentage of gasoline obtainable from petro- 
leum, but the discussion brought out that efforts 
were being made to eliminate kerosene and other 
non-marketable by-products entirely. 

The Exposition included more than twice as 
many exhibits as а year ago, covering every 
field of chemical endeavor. The number of 
visiting chemists during the week was in excess 
of 8,000, while attendance at the Exposition 
passed the 75,000 mark. At no previous meet- 
ing was public interest or the enthusiasm of the 
chemists themselves so notable and important 
results are expected. 
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TORPEDOED IN ’63 


Dr. Adoniram B. Judson, 68M, Encountered a Pioneer Submarine 


HERE does not seem to be any particular 

connection between orthopedic surgery and 
war correspondence, and yet Dr. Adoniram 
Brown Judson, '68M., who died the other dav, 
claimed to be the ''dean of living war corres- 
pondents" when he wrote the News a few 
months before his death, and had had the curious 
experience of being on a torpedoed war vessel in 
the infancy of the submarine. 

The son of the famous Baptist missionary, 
Adoniram Judson, he was born in Burma in 1837 
and went to a good Baptist college, Brown, 
before studying medicine at Harvard, and the 
Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia. After 
a year at each school he became an assistant 
surgeon in the United States Navy, mixing 
active service with study till he retired from the 
navy in 1868 with the rank of surgeon and re- 
ceived the M.D. from Jefferson College and 
Columbia in 1864 and 1868 respectively. After 
his retirement from the navy he devoted himself 
to private practice and made a considerable 
reputation as an orthopedic surgeon. 

The war correspondence came when Dr. Jud- 
son had been serving on one of the vessels of 
Admiral Farragut's fleet. He sent an account of 
the passage of the forts below New Orleans in 
April, 1862, to the New York Evening Post, and 
received for that stirring story the sum of seven 
cents an inch. 

It was in Charleston Harbor that the torpedo- 
ing occurred. The “New Ironsides” was doing 
blockade duty outside the bar on October 5, 
1863. The evening was quiet and the men were 
fishing, "not," as Dr. Judson tells the story 
"in strict accord with naval custom." He had 
no luck with his line, and went below, leaving 
others on the quarter deck, where he says (we 
quote the article which he sent us from the 
National Tribune): 


44 


Nautical ditties were rehearsed: yarns of adventure 
were unwound, and sea lawyers were arguing their points, 
unnoticed as usual. The sentimental were thinking of 
home. Little thought was given to a watchful foe close at 
hand and. in fact, making ready for an immediate surprise. 

Leaving this peaceful scene, I had not been long in my 
stateroom when I felt the timbers of the ship tremble 
aiter a severe shock or blow. This symptom indicated to 
my professional mind that we had been rammed by the 
careless movements of a tugboat, with a message perhaps 
from the flagship. but this did not appear to be the opinion 


of the officers of the watch below. Roused suddenly from 
sleep they appreciated the situation better than I. With 
minds excited by visions of explosions and other dire mis- 
haps, they burst from their rooms and raced for 'quar- 
ters,' or for the upper deck, the scene of action, and also 
the place of choice on a ship in danger of going down. 
Not knowing what to do or what to expect. I sat doubting. 
till presently my meditations were interrupted by a rattle 
of musketry. This unusual occurrence convinced me that 
we were attacked by a 'cotton-clad,' a river steamboat 
barricaded with bales of cotton and swarming with reck- 
less adventurers eager to come into possession of a Yankee 
blockading steamer. On such occasions attack had been 
fierce and resistance stubborn. Bloodshed and loss of life 
were the rule. I, therefore, hastily prepared to give sur- 
gical relieí, and not too soon, for an officer almost imme- 
diately appeared in the ward-room crying out that he had 
been shot and demanding ice water. He had, indeed, re- 
ceived his mortal wound, the only fatality of this eventful 
night. 


IT WAS A TORPEDO 


I afterward learned the details of this engagement be- 
tween an ironclad and a torpedo from cye-witnesses on the 
upper deck. The Paymaster was doubtless still holding 
his fish line, and everybody on deck remained contented 
and light-hearted when a sudden commotion amidship 
drew the attention of all to the Officer of the Deck. Jump- 
ing on the rail, entirely forgetful of his personal safety, he 
pointed to where a foe, more terrible because unknown, 
was dimly seen coming out of the darkness. With frantic 
gestures he shouted to a sentry: "Fire at it!" At the 
word. he received the wounds which sent him below. This 
shot was but the prelude. The real attack came a moment 
later. when the intruder drew nearer, closed in, and ex- 
ploded a torpedo against our armor-plate at the water 
line. The rattlesnake borne on the state flag of South 
Carolina struck with precision. The upper deck of the 
New Ironsides was at once a wild scene of contusion and 
excitement. 

In those days it was thought that 60 pounds of gun- 
powder, set off in actual contact, would destroy any vessel 
afloat, but heavy timbers and armor-plate saved the day. 
The concussion was, of course, followed by considerable 
minor damage in that part of the ship. Plates of castiron 
flooring were broken, and ‘faults’ were found in the 
strata of beams, where they had buckled on receipt of 
the force in the direction of their length. There was, 
however, no impairment of fighting ability. 


"AN ILLY-DEFINED SOMETHING" 


The officers who rushed up from the ward room in such 
haste found everything on deck wet from a flood which the 
explosion had dashed over the scene. Our marines on duty 
were lined up at the rail, coolly and rapidly discharging 
their muskets downward in the direction of an illy-defined 
something drifting alongside and astern and presently out 
of sight. This strange object was, indeed, a curiosity of 
marine construction, an ingenious harlequin on the stage 
of naval war. [t was, to the wooden frigate of that day. 
what a submarine is to a modern battleship. a bagatelle in 
cost, capable of untold mischief. extremely vulnerable, 
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and yet not likely to be injured by heavy gun fire. Their 
torpedo having been fired, there was little more for the 
enemy to do. Harlequin, having played a difficult part 
with consummate skill, rested on the current and soon 
drifted contemptuously below the mute mouths of our 
tremendous broadside guns. If they had been sentient 
beings, looking from their ports at the now troubled water, 
their chagrin should have been well-nigh colossal. An 
official letter states that two of them fired aimless shots— 
perhaps in fits of impotent rage. On the other hand, the 
. attacking party had no time for chagrin or any sentiment, 
except that of selí-preservation. In the deep shadow of 
our hull they experienced the vicissitudes of war, one 
moment active and eager to destroy, the next, the passive 
recipients of vindictive blows and eager onlv to escape. 
The concussion had deranged the ballast and machinery of 
the boat, and the flood had put out their fire. To escape 
the rain of bullets fired more or less at random, they 
promptly jumped overboard. It was reported that when 
the firing ceased, two of the crew swam back to their little 
craft, repaired damages, relighted the fire, and made their 
way home. disappointed, no doubt, to see their great 
enemy still looming up in the light of early dawn, about 
the time when other two of their comrades were found 
holding the chains of vessels at anchor. From these pris- 
oners of war but little information was obtained. 
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A "DAVID" 


The invention which thus imperiled the New Ironsides 
was called a “David.” Great secrecy attended its origin 
and construction. After the war a curious model was on 
exhibition at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, which was thought 
to represent this contrivance. The wooden hull, of cigar 
shape, was almost completely submerged, leaving exposed 
a latch combing, a smoke-stack, and the torpedo apparatus. 
Motion was by a propeller and steam power. The length 
of the hull was perhaps 40 feet, and the crew of four or 
five men, standing on the ballast would find their heads 
about on a level with the hatch. А percussion bomb was 
carried on a spar in front and lowered by tackle to the 
water line at the moment of contact. 

It was a lasting regret of Surgeon Duvall that it had not 
occurred to him to put one of the great cannon balls lving 
within easy reach on the quarterdeck to a new use, which 
might have won for him the thanks of Congress. These 
solid shot were 32-pounders, and one of them thrown or 
dropped from such a height, would have caused a per- 
torating wound and sent Mr. David to the bottom. In 
due time he would have been brought to the surface, where 
the good Doctor could have made a careful post mortem 
examination, thus putting a spectacular end to а mis- 
chievous career, and also to further surmise as to the 
anatomy of a mysterious and artful adventurer. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


ROFESSOR BRANDER MATTHEWS, in 
editing Chief European Dramatists, has per- 
formed a disinterested service to the art upon 
which he has so long been held an authority. The 
present volume forms an integral part of a series 
of which so far two other volumes have been 
published, Professor Nielson's selection. from 
the Elizabethan dramatists other than Shakes- 
pere, and Professor JDickinson's garnering 
from the plays of the chief contemporary 
dramatists. Professor Matthews has been 
entrusted with the task of selecting ''out of 
the drama of the remoter past and out of the 
drama of other tongues than English, a group 
of plays, tragic and comic, which might illus- 
trate and illuminate the development of drama- 
tic literature from the Greek of the fifth century 
B.C. to the Scandinavian of the end of the nine- 
teenth century A.D." 
In a selection such as this, three forces exert 
a potent influence upon the choice of actual 
illustrations from an almost staggering wealth 
of material. These three apparent forces are 
personal predilection, intellectual tradition, 
and the particular canon of criticism to which 
the selector adheres. In the case of the present 
volume the last mentioned is, presumably, of 
the greatest importance. Professor Matthews, 


in his introduction to the volume, has con- 
cisely summed up his theory of the drama, a 
theory by this time sufficiently well known to 
readers of this column to render further comment 
unnecessary. 

Of the twenty-one plays which constitute 
the volume, four have been chosen to repre- 
sent the contribution of Greece. These four 
are the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, the Oedipus 
the King of Sophocles, in Jebb’s translation, 
the Medea of Euripedes, in Gilbert Murray's 
verse rendering, and the Frogs of Aristophanes. 
The Captives of Plautus, and the Phormio of 
Terence represent the Roman drama. Then 
follow a play each by Lope de Vega, Calderon, 
Corneille, Moliére and Racine. The drama of 
the last two centuries is represented by Гле 
Barber of Seville by Beaumarchais, Victor 
Hugo's Hernani, The Son їп Law of M. Poirier, 
by Augier and Sandeau, The Outer Edge of 
Soctety by Dumas fils, The Mistress of the Inn 
by Goldoni, a play each of Lessing, Schiller, 
Goethe and Holberg, and lbsen's The Doll's 
House. 

The selection, it may thus be seen, is dis- 
tinctly adequate to the purpose in hand. That 
many people will disagree with Professor 
Matthews' inclusion or exclusion of the work of 
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some representative writer is only to be ex- 
pected. The present writer, had he been given 
his choice, would have included a play by 
Sardou, who, although hardly one of the ''chief 
European dramatists" in the quality of his 
art, exerted a profound influence not only upon 
the audiences but also upon the dramatists of 
two generations ago. For the omission of 
Scribe, Professor Matthews has penned his 
own justification. 

It remains only to be said that physical task 
of editing, Professor Matthews has acquitted 
himself with his usual insight and precision. 
The notes are concise, clear, and embody the 
essential facts with which they are concerned. 
The introduction might well be read by all those 
who take an intelligent interest in the art of 
playmaking. 


Professor Edwin Leavitt Clarke's American 
Men of Letters, Their Nature and Nurture, is a 
study of the influences, environmental and 
hereditary, that have been responsible for the 
production of literary genius in the United 
States. The conclusions arrived at by the au- 
thor, after his examination of the extensive 
data collected by him, point to a reconciliation 
of the theories of Galton and of Ward. Galton 
held that nature is more powerful than nurture 
in the development of genius, while Ward held 
the position that nurture, rather than nature, 
produces genius. Professor Clarke concludes 
that both are important, and about equally so. 
The volume is interesting as an example of 
modern scientific sociological methods in deal- 
ing with a question that heretofore has been a 
matter of opinion rather than reasoning. 


Professor Hollingsworth's Vocational Psy- 
chology is a study of the province and the 
methods of that science, and an estimate of 
its value in the current activities of life. It is 
clearly and not too technically written, ad- 
mirably illustrated with tables and with tests, 
blanks, standards and forms, and contains a 
chapter on ‘The Vocational Aptitudes of 
Women' by Letta Stetter Hollingworth, clinical 
psychologist at Bellevue Hospital. The volume 
should prove of value to all who are inter- 
ested'in the development of that science and 
its practical application to the affairs of daily 
life, | 
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Professor Keyser's The Human Worth of 
Rigorous Thinking is a collection of essays and 
addresses whose keynote is contained in the 
title of the volume, Extended comment upon 
the author’s point of view and attitude toward 
his subject has often been made in this depart- 
ment. These recent essays, in their solid archi- 
tecture of thought and their poetry of concep- 
tion, reinforce the reviewer's conviction that 
Professor Keyser may be compared and not 
invidiously, with the late Henri Poincaré as 
one in whom the enterprise of science and the 
vision of poetry are perfectly fused. 


CHIEF EUROPEAN DRamMatTISTs, edited by 
Matthews. Houghton Mifflin. 

AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS, Their Nature and Nurture, 
by Edwin Leavitt Clarke, Ph.D. Col. Univ. Press. Studies 
in Political Science, Vol. LX XII, nor. 

VOCATIONAL PsyCHOLOGY, by Professor 
Hollingworth. Appletons. 

THE HUMAN Worth ОЕ Rigorous THINK'NG, by Pro- 
fessor Cassius J. Keyser, Columbia University Press. 


LLoyD К. MORRIS 


Brander 


Harry N. 


State Scholarships 


The New York State Education Department 
has announced the names of the winners of the 
New York State Scholarships for the metropoli- 
tan district. Seven hundred and fifty of these 
scholarships are awarded annually, the holder 
being entitled to one hundred dollars for each 
of the four years of his college course toward 
meeting the expenses of his college education ina 
registered college in New York State. The 
award is made by counties, the number assigned 
to each county being five times the number of 
assembly districts therein. The scholarships are 


awarded on the basis of average standing attained 


in the Regents' examination required for the 
entrance diploma and have been in vogue since 
1913, when the New York State legislature 
founded them. The svstem has become more and 
more successful each year and the scholarships 


“have had a marked influence in education in the 


New York State schools. 

The applications for scholarships are entitled 
to elect the college which they will attend. This 
year the choice was for Hunter College, 117; 
Columbia, 83 (of which 32 were Barnard); 
Cornell, 53; С. C. №. Ү., 249; М. Y. U,, 18: 
Syracuse, Brooklyn Polytechnic and Adelphi, 
each 5; R. P. L, 4; St. Francis and Vassar, 2; 
Cathedral, Wells, St. Johns, Colgate, Elmira, 
Fordham and St. Lawrence, each 1. 
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Law Review Elections 


Elections to the Editorial Board of the Colum- 
bia Law Review have been announced as fol- 
lows: Watson M. Washburn, editor; Maurice 
Cohen, George G. Ernst, David E. Grant, 
Samuel I. Rosenman, and Louis S. Weiss. Choice 
is based on scholastic standing during the first 
year of the Law course. 


New Song Book Issued 


The Song Book Committee of the Alumni Fed- 
eration has recently received copies of the song 
book from the binders and the book has been 
distributed to subscribers. The new edition con- 
tains a few songs which the Committee felt 
should be included in this work, although the 
efforts of the Committee were directed more to 
the correction of errors in the old edition than 
in the compilation of an entirely new collection 
of and arrangement of songs. There have been 
some minor changes, and typographical errors 
which crept into the first edition have been cor- 
rected. One of the features of the new book is 
the Notes and Keys prize song, ‘Our Noble 
Alma Mater,’ written by Walter Kelley, '07, 
and sung for the first time at last Commence- 
ment. Another new song is the ‘Crew Song,’ 
also written by Kelley. 

Changes in the index to make reference to 
tunes and titles easier, add to the workability of 
this latest Columbia song manual. The Com- 
mittee is anxious to dispose of the new edition 
immediately. Applications should be sent to the 
Alumni Federation, 311 East Hall, Columbia 
University. The price is $1.00, postpaid $1.15. 

Burnet С. Tuthill, 'o9, who was editor of the 
first edition, again directed the Committee, of 
which J. Arthur Booth, '78, '82M. was chairman. 
The other members were Robert Arrowsmith, 
'82, Arthur M. Cox, '85 Mines, Percy А. Friden- 
berg, '86, А. C. Gildersleeve, '89 Mines, James W. 
Walker, ’91, Kenneth M. Murchison, '94F.A., 
Lee M. Bingham, 'oo, John Erskine, 'oo, Russell 
P. Hoyt, Jr., '03, К. Harold Bagnell, '08, Lever- 
ing Tyson, '11А.М. 


The 1917 Student Board has recently prepared 
for distribution among the alumni and under- 
graduates, a pamphlet, vest pocket size, contain- 
ing an authoritative collection of the words of the 
most popular Columbia songs. 
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Where Two or Three! 


MANILA 
M y dear Tyson: 

The first reunion of the Columbia Alumni in 
Manila has taken place. Three faithful souls 
appeared: Н. C. Fraser, '10T.C.; J. V. Cariffe, 
'1 IPhar., and yours truly. Lieut. Н. T. Apling- 
ton, '07, would have been present, but had to 
take part in a week's cavalry ride. 

Unless chance should bring more Columbia 
men to the Pearl of the Orient, I am afraid that 
a regular organization would not be a success. 
There are only five or six men over here who took 
undergraduate courses at Morningside, and of 
these only two live in Manila. The best that we 
can therefore hope for is an occasional reunion, 
and we are thankful that the faithful ones are at 
least in touch with each other. 

WALTER С. M. BUCKISCH, 'IO 


Censorship of Latin 


To the Editor, 


I have a copy of a little periodical edited by 
Columbia men. On its first page is the announce- 
ment: ‘‘ Mailed in this case the day stamped bv 
the Post Office on another page and in the next 
case, deus volens, sometime next Autumn." 
(The day stamped is June 6th, 1916.) I have 
been wondering whether, in reading the above 
announcement, I had found the reason for the 
Trustees' action in discontinuing Latin as a re- 
quired study. Did they think it no longer worth 
preserving as such since it had lost the Ablative 
Absolute? Quite a change for a dead language to 
undergo within a third of a century! I do hope 
that Time has spared the Subjunctive Mood: 


O. K. H. 
New York, Oct. 2d, 1916 


Calendar 


For Athletic Events see page 39 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 24 
Architects Alumni Association—Annual Meeting 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 31 
College Alumni Association—Annual Meeting. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 10 


Annual Commemoration Service in St. Paul's 
Chapel. Address by Prof. John Erskine, 'oo. 
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of the work of a number of these Columbia 
poets. In spite of the fact that we are taking 
Professor Sherman's death as a text, we shall try 
to deal not only with those whose work is done 
but with the men who are still writing. 
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HE brief and perfunctory way in which the 

undergraduate press referred to the late 
Professor Sherman's “national reputation as a 
poet" suggests how little the average Columbia 
man knows about the place which some of his 
fellows hold on the roster of American poets. 
Too many alumni remember only that Clement 
C. Moore wrote “The Night Before Christmas" 
and that two or three young men are getting into 
the reviews occasionally. That Professor Sher- 
man was one of a small group of deft masters of 
familiar verse, which Professor Matthews has so 
happily defined as “brief, brilliant and buoyant,” 
or that behind him and beside him stood a fine 
companv of versemen, and that Columbia men 
are contributing some of the most vital and in- 
dividual strains to the younger generation's 
poetical expression—these facts ought to be 
more firmly fixed in the mind of such alumni as 
care about the prestige that is not won on the 
gridiron-or river. 

We shall have a review of Professor Sherman's 
notable contributions to Columbia verse in the 
near future, and in the coming months we hope 
to present in a brief, informal way some account 


there. Wechsler won the Van Buren prize in 
mathematics last spring, and now—the honor his 
—returns the stipend for the advancement of 
what is evidently his favorite study. This is the 
sort of thing that seldom happens, and one that 
has a pleasant flavor. There is a new attitude 
toward scholarship among the men of the honors 
group in Columbia College; this is perhaps a 
somewhat irrelevant incident, but it suggests a 
pleasant atmosphere of disinterested academic 
cooperation. 


We like the plan for interclass football an- 
nounced by Coach Metcalf. There ought to be 
more football played at Columbia than the brief 
schedule of the Varsity and Freshman teams 
provides for. There ought to be more men play- 
ing it than can be given places on a Varsity 
squad. When the football plan was adopted the 
faculty committee laid emphasis upon the de- 
sirability of sport for the many instead of the 
few; this is a step in the right direction. 


The abundant scrub material which the new 
scheme is designed to enlist ought to make some- 
what more easy the training of a Varsity and 
Freshman team, by compensating in some small 
degree for the restrictions on the Varsity squad. 
On the other hand, the fact that the class—and 
perhaps the professional school—teams will have 
plenty of sound training in their scrimmages with 
the Varsity will remove one of the chief objec- 
tions to interclass games; that the sport is dan- 
gerous to insufficiently trained men. 

There seems to be only one possible objection: 
that men who are not allowed to play Varsity 
football because the demands of their academic 
work are too engrossing should not be allowed to 
play any other kind of football that would en- 
croach on their time and energy. But the sort 
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of supervision that the faculty is giving to 
student activities today is adequate to handle 
that difficulty as best befits the individual case. 
The more interclass, inter-college, inter-dormi- 
tory, and inter-fraternity games we have at 
Columbia the better. 


Federation Directors Meet 


The first meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Alumni Federation of Columbia University, 
Incorporated, was held at the Columbia Univer- 
sity Club, 18 Gramercy Park, on September 28. 
Those attending were President William Curtis 
Demorest, '81, '83L; representing the College, 
Frederick Coykendall, '95, '97S; representing the 
School of Law, Lawrason Riggs, Jr., '03, 'o6L ; 
representing the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, George G. Cochran, '84M, J. Arthur 
Booth, '78, '82M; representing the Schools of 
Science, Edwin Ludlow, '79 Mines, Gano Dunn, 
'9r Mines; representing the Doctors of Philoso- 
phy, Edmund S. Joy, '88L, '92Ph.D.; represent- 
ing the School of Architecture, Henry S. Kissam, 
'86F.A.; Director at Large, James M. Clark, 
'87L; Executive Secretary, Levering Tyson, 
' I IA. M. 

Reports of Committees were heard, the Com- 
mencement Day Committee making its final 
statement. The Committee on Song Book re- 
ported that a new edition of the song book had 
been received; that after all copies would be 
sold, the Federation would profit by approxi- 
mately a thousand dollars. 

Gano Dunn, '91 Mines, Frederick Coykendall, 
'95, and Charles Sears Baldwin, '88, the com- 
mittee to draft resolutions on the death of ex- 
President Seth Low, '70, handed in the following 
minute which was unanimously adopted: 


TheDirectors of the Alumni Federation of Colum- 
bia University record their profound sense ot loss in 
the death of Seth Low. Long among the most distin- 
guished alumni of the University by his rare fusing 
of scholarship in citizenship, Mr. Low spoke with the 
authority of experience and fostered loyalty by 
example. For his gifts to Columbia are no richer in 
material values than in devotion; they express the 
solicitude, wisdom, and vision of a son giving to 
Alma Mater according to his own eminence. Аз 
Trustee and President he will be remembered with 
grateful honor by generations of teachers; it is the 
privilege of the representatives of thousands of 
students whom the University has sent forth into 
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all walks of American life to commemorate the great 
citizen. 

Mr. Clark, of Pittsburgh, Chairman of the 
Committee on Constitution, reported that the 
Committee was awaiting the return of Mr. Put- 
nam, who is serving on the Mexican border, 
before it made its report. He stated, however, 
that a draft of a constitution would be submitted 
to all alumni organizations so that ample con- 
sideration will be possible before the annual 
meeting on Alumni Day, February 12. 

The Committee on Local Clubs, Mr. Clark of 
Pittsburgh, Chairman, reported that it had a re- 
commendation to make to the various local clubs, 
which recommendation would be forwarded to 
the officers of these Clubs immediately. 

The following Alumni Day Committee was 
appointed: Gustavus T. Kirby, '95 Mines, '98L ; 
J. Arthur Booth, '78, '82M; Lawrason Riggs, Jr., 
'03, 'o6L; Н. McC. Bangs, '06; Charles Knapp, 
'87; Н. L. Norris, M.E.; Gano Dunn, '91 Mines; 
M. L. Cornell, '05S; Georges Renault, '83 Mines; 
J. M. Hewlett, '9oF.A.; George L. Meylan, 
'04A.M.; Е. D. Fackenthal, '06; and Levering 
Tyson, '11A.M. 

The following resolution was adopted in re- 
gard to designation of graduates of the schools of 
Mines, Engineering and Chemistry: 

RESOLVED that it is the sense of the meeting that gradu- 
ates of the Schools of Mines, Engineering and Chemistry 
in 1895 or prior thereto be designated as '' Mines" as '76 
Mines, '92 Mines; and that graduates of the Schools ot 
Mines, Engineering and Chemistry in 1896 or later years 
be designated as S”, as '99S., "05S. 

It was decided to request the six alumni trus- 
tees in the Board of Trustees to select one of 
their number to prepare an annual report of the 
activities of the alumni trustees. 

The whole Board was constituted a committee 
to increase the revenue of the Federation by an 
increase in the number of sustaining member- 
ships, the Committee to begin activity at once. 

` Upon recommendation of T. T. Read, ‘025, a 
member of the Board of Editors of the Alumni 
News representing the Mines Alumni Associa- 
tion, and upon motion duly made, seconded and 
passed, it was decided that a committee of from 
three to five members be appointed һу the 
President of the Federation, at least one to be a 
member of the Board of Directors, the committee 
to have direct control of the business and edi- 
torial policy of the News subject to ratification of 
the Board of Directors. 
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The Club Still Moving 


The Club Committee on Moving sent out the 
following letter to several real estate agents on 
October 2: | 


Gentlemen: 


The Columbia University Club has determined 
upon the advisability of moving to a location more 
convenient in transit facilities than is its present site. 

The Committee on Moving at its meeting, 
September 28, authorized the Chairman to advise 
several agents that the present property is for sale 
and that a new site is sought provided the above 
sale is made or a trade can be arranged. 

The present property, No. 18 Gramercy Park, 
40 tect by 134 feet is on the west corner of Irving 
Place and the Park. The building is of brick. four 
steries high. It contains at basement level a grille 
room with bar, office, etc. First floor, entrance, 
main dining room, outdoor dining room, lounges, 
etc. m the second floor. libraries and cardroom and 
fourt-en bedrooms in all. 

The building is well appointed and conven- 
lentiy arranged for club purposes. The price is 
Crt son, 


The south end of the lot is occupied by the Squash 
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Court building. containing three modern squash 
tennis courts. It is probable that these courts could 
be leased to the Technology Club at No. 17 Gram- 
ercy Park, provided the new purchaser or tenant 
found that desirable. 

As to new location, the sentiment of the club at 
present seems strongly in favor of the Grand Central 
section, preferably above Forty-second Street and 
east of Fifth Avenue. 

A lot approximately fifty feet by one hundred has 
been suggested. 

I should be pleased to present апу suggestions 
you may care to offer at the next mecting ot the 
Committee on October 9. 


Yours very truly, 
MILTON L. CORNELL, 


Chairman Moving Committee 


There is some prospect that another club 
might take over the present house as it stands if 
brought to the attention of an organization 
wishing to move, and the Committee is very 
anxious to secure the coóperation and assistance 
of any Columbia men in close touch with real 
estate conditions. 


ABOUT ALUMNI 


Benjamin Bowden Lawrence,’ 78 Mines 


ENJAMIN BOWDEN LAWRENCE, '78 

Mines, who was elected Trustee of the Uni- 
versity at the recent meeting, to succeed Timothy 
Matlack Cheesman, '74, resigned, was born in 
New York Сиу, in September, 1857. His early 
training was received at the hands of Dr. Hobby, 
in the old University Building in Washington 
Square. After this he went abroad for the pur- 
pose of acquiring a knowledge of French and 
German, spending three years in French and 
Swiss schools. 

Оп his return he attended Grammar School 
No. 35, completing the course in 1872. In 
1874 he entered the Columbia School of Mines 
and graduated as a Mining Engineer in 1878. 
At college and since graduation he has been 
actively interested in athletics. 

Mr. Lawrence’s first position was with the 
Montezuma Mining Company at Montezuma, 
Colorado, as superintendent. He remained in 
Colorado for five years and returned to New York 
in 1855, forming with William Hooker, '69 Mines, 
the firm of Hooker and Lawrence, consulting 
mining engineers. He returned to Colorado two 


years later and became the superintendent of the 
Mayflower Mine, Idaho Springs. A year later 
he became manager and lessee of the Dives-Peli- 
can Mine in Georgetown, with which property 
he was actively connected for the next ten years. 

Mr. Lawrence devoted his time to consulting 
miningand engineering work with headquarters 
in Denver, and at one time was president of the 
Smuggler Union Mining Company. In 1901 he 
again opened an office in New York at 60 Wall 
Street, where he has been ever since. 

On April 22, 1909, at the first convention held 
to nominate an alumni trustee of the University, 
he was the choice of delegates assembled from 
all parts of the countrv, and he served until 
June 30, 1915, when his term expired. 

Mr. Lawrence has always been a loyal alumnus 
of the School of Mines and he has interested him- 
self actively in the School of Mines Alumni Asso- 
ciation of which he served several terms as presi- 
dent. 

Present at the Monday luncheon at the Lawyers’ 
Club, October 2, 1916: Forster, '81; Collins, “ot; 
Collins. '85L; Lucas, ‘14; Harper, '05; Barrett, то; 
Allen, '03; Townsend. '03; Wade, '93; Updike, 04. 
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'68L. —Samuel Н. Valentine, 5 East Sixty- 
seventh Street, for many years with the law firm 
of Benedict, Taft and Benedict, 64 Wall Street, died 
on September 15, at Narragansett Pier, Rhode 
island. 

°71M. —Ernest Watson Cushing died in Boston, 
Massachusetts, on August 27, aged sixty-nine. He 
established the Cushing Hospital in Boston, of 
which city he was a native, and was a specialist in 
diseases of the nose and throat. 

°76L. —Frederick Sheldon Parker, of the law firm 
of Parker and Aaron, 52 Broadway, died in the 
Long Island College Hospital on September 9, aged 
sixty-four. He lived at 32 Garden Place, Brooklyn. 

'"77M.—Alvah Lewis, former president of the 
Alumni Club of Utah and one of the best known 
physicians of Salt Lake City, died at Ocean Beach, 
Calitornia, during the summer. He practiced ac- 
tively in Salt Lake City from 1900 until recently, 
when the recurrence of an old illness caused him to 
cease activity. 

"9L. — Maurice S. Cohen, 1009 Woodycrest 
Avenue, is Democratic nominee for state treasurer. 


"79, '82L. — Townsend Jones, a member of the 
law firm of Jones, Bleecker and Tuckerman, 51 
Wall Street, died on September 15 at his country 
home, Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, aged 62. 


'87 — Announcement has been made of the engage- 
ment of Harold Strebeigh of New York and Mrs. 
Grace Lawrence Ferguson of Saginaw, Michigan. 


'87 Mines.—F. McMillan Stanton died on Sep- 
tember 12 at his home on Short Road, Whitestone, 
Long Island, aged fitty-one years. He was super- 
intendent for many years of the Atlantic mine, a 
famous Lake Superior copper property, and made 
his home at Houghton, Michigan. 

'88 — Mr. and Mrs. Benson B. Sloan announced 
the birth of a son during the summer. 

'94— Charles Robert Swords died at Monmouth 
Beach, New Jersey, on August 29, aged forty-four 
years. He was an active member of the Stock Ex- 
change firm of John H. Jacquelin and Company. 
52 Broadway. 

°95L. — Louis Frederick Dodd, 3 Russell Terrace, 
Montclair, New Jersey, and a member oí the firm 
of Rosendale and Dodd, 52 Broadway, was elected 
Mayor of Montclair, New Jersey, which is under 
the commission form of government. 

'95 — John D. Fitz Gerald, professor of Spanish 
at the University of Illinois, has recently been 
elected corresponding member of the Royal Acad- 
ету of History of Madrid. In 1914 he was sent by 
the American Association for International Con- 
ciliation as a delegate to South America and he 
served as an assistant secretary to the Second Pan- 
American Scientific Congress, held at Washington, 
December 27, 1915- January 8, 1916. Hc was editor 


of the Department of Hispanic Languages, Litera- 
tures, History and Biography in the new edition of 
the New International Encyclopedia, and has recently 
assumed the position of editor-in-chief of the newly 
established Hispanic Series. 

°00S. — Harold Stockley is superintendent of the 
Neidich Chemical Company, Beverly, New Jersey. 

'01—H. Duncan Bulkley was married on Sep- 
tember 2 to Miss Wynanda K. Boardman in the 
First Congregational Church at Old Bennington, 
Vermont. Dr. Kenneth Bulkley, ‘06, brother of the 
groom, was best man. Among the ushers were 
Henry D. Bulkley, '07, М. L. ‘Cornell, '05S, and 
R. H. White, 'or. 

'01— Harold Korn has published a book entitled 
"The Effect of Oratory During the American Revo- 
lution.' This is the outgrowth of his Doctor's dis- 
sertation which was entitled 'The Influence of 
Oratory in the American Colonies, 1761-65. ' 

'OIL. — Martin T. Manton was nominated by 
President Wilson as District Judge for the Southern 
District of New York. He is a member of the law 
firm of Cockran and Manton, 31 Nassau Street. 

'00 —Joseph J. Tanzola, 162 Ninth Street, 
Brooklyn, has been appointed instructor of mathe- 
matics in the United States Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Maryland. This appointment by Secre- 
tary of the Navy Daniels is the result of a com- 
petitive examination held at the Naval Academy 
two weeks ago. 

'03L. — King Alphonso of Spain has conferred on 
William Miller Collier of Auburn, New York, tor- 
mer envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary to Spain, the distinction of membership in the 
Spanish order of ‘Isabel the Catholic,’ conterring 
upon him the title of ‘Knight of the Golden Cross.’ 

703 —R. Н. Bellows of North Grosvenordale, 
Connecticut, has been appointed Superintendent of 
Schools in Great Barrington, Massachusetts. 

'04M. —A son. Leonard W. Jarcho, was born on 
August 12 to Dr. and Mrs. Julius Jarcho, 53 West 
110 Street, New York. 

'05L. — Announcement has been made of the en- 
gagement of Phelan Beale to Miss Edith Ewing 
Bouvier, daughter of Mr. John Vernon Bouvier, '86, 
and Mrs. Bouvier. 

'09 — v. K. Wellington Koo, Chinese Minister to 
the United States, has sent his resignation to the 
foreign office, giving ill health as his reason. 

'"13— Roland A. Hillas was married on October 
14 to Miss Dorothy. daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Williams Stanbrough, 306 West 103 Street, 
New York City. 

'16— Rudolph Rex Reeder, Jr., of Hastings. New 
York, winner of the College Alumni Association 
prize, has been sent by the Columbia University 
Christian Association to serve for three years as 
teacher in the Baptist College in Shanghai, China. 
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UNDERGRADUATE DOINGS 


The opening of college finds an entirely re- 
vivihed Campus. The spirit of football has 
spread to all undergraduate organizations, all 
of which have started the boom season with a 
rush. All Campus publications are carrying on 
campaigns for positions on the editorial and 
business boards. 

The Student Board has announced that a tug- 
of-war and flag rush ought to provide enough 
excitement bet ween these two underclass bodies. 
The unpopular tie rush of past years has been 
abolished, and an endeavor is being made to 
provide a suitable substitute. 

By far the greatest interest on the Campus 
this fall is centered in the possibility of reorgan- 
izing the student band. The band was started 
in 1914 and had a very successful year. It fur- 
nished music at all basketball and baseball 
games, accompanied the basketball team to 
Penn and Yale, and the members were taken to 
the Poughkeepsie Regatta on the Columbia 
University Club special boat. The playing of the 
band on the observation train during the Varsity 
race was a continuous performance, and it is 
safe to say that they worked as hard as the crew 
which finally pulled across the line in the lead. 


UNIVERSITY 


In line with the growing belief in the principle 
that for college athletics to be successfully main- 
tained they must be for the majority and not for 
the few, interclass football will be re-introduced 
at Columbia this year on an entirely new basis. 
A series of round robin games will be held, begin- 
ning October 9, in which teams representing each 
class will meet the teams of all other classes twice 
during the season. Practically every man in the 
college, who shows himself fit after a physical 
examination, will be eligible to play on these class 
teams, as men who are exercising professional 
options in their senior year will not be barred. 

Aside from the requirement of physical fit- 
ness, candidates for any particular class team, 
to be eligible for any contest, must have partici- 
pated in at least three practice sessions during 
the preceding week. It is expected that this 
provision will insure sustained interest on the 
part of the class candidates and may develop 
material for the Varsity and Freshmen elevens 
which would otherwise not be available. An- 


The band that played at all football games last 
winter was arrayed in new uniforms and was a 
feature of all contests. Attendance at rehearsals 
began to drop off after the football season and 
the showing at basketball games was a sorry 
one. The lack of interest led to the abandon- 
ment of this undergraduate activity before 
the baseball season opened. Under the leader- 
ship of members of the Student Board a 
campaign has been instituted to revive this 
inost necessary dispenser of student enthusiasm. 
A complete set of uniforms and band instru- 
ments is on hand. Mr. Edwin Franko Goldman, 
leader of the Twenty-second Regiment band, 
whose concerts have been such a successful 
feature of the Columbia Summer Session, has 
stated that he will be glad to start the Band off 
well by appearing at several of the first rehear- 
sals. Candidates for all instruments have been 
asked to report and it is safe to say that with 
such a good start a repetition of the musical 
success of 1914 will be assured. 

The University Orchestra will again be 
under the direction of Mr. Herbert Ditler who 
so successfully conducted a spring concert last 
year. 


ATHLETICS 


other advantage of the system is that it will pro- 
vide the coaches with a large squad that should 
prove of great value in the building up of much- 
needed substitutes as well as in strengthening 
the Varsity team. 

The class games will take place on Mondavs 
and Fridays, when practice for the Varsity will 
be light, in view of the regular games scheduled 
for Saturdays. No men who are playing with the 
Varsity or Freshmen will be allowed to hold a 
place on the class teams, thus making certain 
that no one eleven will be unduly strong and at 
the same time preventing injury or overwork of 
Varsity and Freshman material. 

In the opinion of Head Coach Metcalf, at 
least thirty-five candidates from each class will 
be needed to make the scheme a success. At 
the regular practices the make-up of the class 
teams will not be considered. Men will be used 
in the positions for which they are fitted and 
where they are needed. At the same time they 
will get the full benefits of the coaching system. 
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Before Metcalf announced his plan for inter- 
class contests, calling out the candidates for 
practice on October 2, the second-year class was 
the only one that had sufficient men on the 
squad to make up a class team in addition to the 
1919 members of the Varsity. The system is 
based on the same lines as that adopted in crew 
last year, which brought out the largest squad in 
many years, but has the additional advantage 
of providing actual contests for the men who 
are not used on the Varsity or Freshmen 
teams. 


The football team is rapidly rounding into 
shape for the opening game with Hamilton. No 
definite announcement has been made yet as to 
how the eleven will line up, owing to the neces- 
sity of developing men for the backfield and end 
positions. Brown at center, Healy and Wilbur 
at left and right tackle, respectively, Cleveland 
at right guard and Miller at quarter-back appear 
to be certain of these positions, which they held 
last year, while the left guard will probably be 
Van de Water or Donaldson, substitutes in 1915. 
Van de Water will probably get the call, as 
Donaldson may be used to advantage in the 
backfield, which needs strengthening. 

Candidates for the end positions have shown 
considerable progress during recent practices and 
the coaches believe that they will be able to pick 
fairly capable successors to Calder and Buer- 
meyer, last year’s regulars. Several men have 
been used in the daily scrimmages and so far no 
final selection has been made. 

The backfield continues to present something 
of a problem to the coaches. Rosen, who under- 
studied Littauer in 1915, Monroe and Cochran 
are veterans of last year’s squad and will prob- 
ably form the nucleus around which the attack 
of the Varsity will be built. Donaldson and 
Dunn, the latter a Sophomore, are also counted 
upon to bolster up the backfield, while several 
of the new candidates look promising. Cochran 
may be called upon to take care of most of the 
punting, as he has had some experience in this 
part of the game, but Miller has recently been 
practicing at punting and has proved an apt 
pupil. 

The squad is now almost three times as large 
as at the first practice, due in part to the calling 
out of the Freshmen, but the number of Varsity 
candidates has more than doubled. Before the 
end of this week, it is expected that the hundred 
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mark will be passed, the squad at the outset 
numbering eighty-five, of which fifty-seven were 
Varsity and twenty-eight Freshman candidates. 
The first-year men are far superior to the 1915 
Freshmen and a strong team is predicted. 


On the whole, the chances of Columbia's hav- 
ing a winning team have taken a big jump. A 
tight defense and a punch in the attack have 
both been indicated in practice, while Miller has 
shown that he can still put them over the bar in 
a way to worry all opponents. The success of 
Cleveland and Donaldson in passing deficiency 
exams clears up the last doubts as to the eligi- 
bility of all candidates. South Field is in good 
condition, with stands that have been enlarged 
to a capacity of about 6,000 seats. Enter Ham- 
ilton, Columbia’s first opponent in the second 
season of football restored. 


Freshman football practice was called for the 
first day of college, September 27. The schedule 
for the 1920 eleven consists of four games with 
high school teams, one out-of-town, and a game 
with the Wesleyan freshmen at Columbia on 
November 17, closing the season. 


Coach Rice returned to town late last week to 
take charge of the fall crew work which will 
probably be under way by the time this issue of 
the News appears. The “Old Man” has been 
spending his summer in the Canadian woods and 
on the lakes and everybody who has seen him 
has remarked his unusually fine condition. It is 
his intention to give the squad a lot of hard 
work on the water and machines before Christ- 
mas holidays interfere. 

Captain O'Loughlin is already at work trying 
to round up old, and get out new candidates, 
and is pleased at the response with which he 
has been met. He says that the 1919 Freshmen 
oarsmen are back almost to a man and are ready 
to come out for the Varsity. Seven men from 
the 1916 Junior and Varsity crews have been 
lost either through graduation or other cause. 
Captain Bratton, No. 6, Diekman, No. 5, and 
Myers, No. 2, are the men missing from the 
Varsity line-up, while from the Junior eight 
Jauss was graduated, Trowbridge has left col- 
lege, Wormser has entered law school and 
Lorenz will not row owing to parental objection. 

Nothing definite has been settled yet with 
regard to the scheduling of a fall race. The men 
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who are out for crew would like to have one, as 
it would offer an objective toward which the fall 
practice would be directed. The wisdom of such 
а гасе may be questioned, however, when the 
change in financial control of rowing and the 
generally disorganized condition of the squad 
are considered. 


Alumni support of the Athletic Association to 
date has been fairly strong as measured by the 
number of subscriptions already received. The 
undergraduates, as usual, are lagging behind 
somewhat at the start, possibly as a result of 
the resumption of the $10 basis, but the com- 
ing campaign on the part of the managers and 
managerial candidates will remedy this condi- 
tion. Nine Sophomores reported in response to 
the announcement of the opening of the contest 
for assistant managerships. 

Freshmen managers have been abolished. 
When elected it was found that there was little 
work for them to do and the system practically 
meant that a man who was willing to work dur- 
ing the year under the managers would be re- 
warded in the end by class numerals. 


Cross country practice was confined to very 
light work last week but beginning Monday the 
men began the long daily grind which is neces- 
sary to develop wind and speed. So far the 
number of new candidates who have turned out 
has been smaller than had been hoped for but it 
is expected that daily additions will bring the 
squad up to the size desired. 

Aside from Captain Look, men reporting at 
the first practice included Hunt, McCracken, 
Larsen, Caldwell, Knox, Shephard and Huelsen- 
bach, all veterans. The appearance of Huclsen- 
bach was not anticipated as he had been a can- 
didate for the football team. 


Bobby Watt, last year’s baseball captain, 
signed up with the Detroit team in the American 
League. He didn't have the fortune that George 
Smith had of being retained with the club he 
signed with but was farmed out to a minor 
league team, where he was told to get experi- 
ence. George and Bobby may never meet as 
opponents unless their respective clubs win the 
league championships in the same year. 
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Sport Calendar 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 7 


Football. Hamilton at Columbia. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14 
Football. Vermont at Columbia. 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 20 
Football. Freshmen vs. Mt. Vernon H. S. at 
Columbia. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 21 
Football. Union at Columbia. 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 27 
Football. Freshmen vs. Horace Mann H. S. at 
Columbia. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 28 
Football. Williams at Columbia. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4 
Football. Freshmen vs. New Utrecht (Bay 


Ridge H. S.) at Columbia. 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 7 


Football. Stevens at Columbia. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER II 
Football. Swarthmore at Columbia. 
Freshmen vs. St. Paul’s at Garden 
City. 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 17 
Football. Freshmen vs. Wesleyan Freshmen at 
Columbia. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18 
Football. Wesleyan at Columbia. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 25 
Football. N. Y. О. at Columbia. 
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RIVERDALE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


14 acres facing Van Cortlandt Park at West 252nd St. 


Best Boarding School Advantages Near By 


FOR DAY AND BOARDING BOYS — 


Daily auto 'bus; hardy country life; unusually strong T 
college preparation and elementary work. M m M 
Preparation for Columbia by Columbia Men | pieta. 
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FRANK S. HACKETT, Head Master 
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О the fine soul in search of expression, the 
Steinway comes with an untold wealth of treas- 
ure. Responsive as the wind harp to the wind, its 
wonderful mechanism has an almost human under- 


standing of every mood. In the Steinway’s tonal 
range each note of the human voice finds its perfect 
complement, sustaining it with sympathetic sweet- 
ness and flawless purity. In craftsmanship, the 
Steinway is as near perfection as human skill can 
make it. And here is a fact for your considera- 
tion: you can buy a Steinway, with all its superior 
worth, at a moderate price and on convenient terms. 


Write for illustrated literature about the 


SIEINWAY 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Subway Express Sratíon at the Door 
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This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 


transaction of business at a distance. 


Full information may be obtained, by those desir- 


ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, CotruMBIA ALumni News, New York 
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Telephone 1309 Murry Hill 
JOHN LAIMBEER, JR., '83 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND ALTERATIONS 
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J. PARKE CHANNING, ’83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
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Telephone Rector 1331 


ALLAN N. SPOONER & SON, Inc. 
CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 
River and Harbor Construction — Piers, Bulkheads, 
Foundations and Caissons— Subaqueous Pipe 
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Telephone 
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THOMAS J. BRADY, JR., 
C. E. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE NAVAL CRUISE 
By Joun B. SuHaw, 171. 


N A Bright MONDAY MORNING, August 14, 

1916, the U. S. S. Kearsarge lay at anchor in 
the harbor of Portland, Maine. On her quar- 
terdeck were lined up over fifty civilian volun- 
teers who had seized this opportunity, offered 
for the first time by our navy, to live and learn 
the life of a sailor without enlisting for a regular 
term of service. 

We felt like freaks in a sideshow as we stood 
there. *‘ Movie” men were focusing their 
machines and turning their cranks; reporters 
were snapping their cameras; a group of regular 
sailors were giving us the “once over," and the 
ofhcer of the deck was taking down our names. 
Every man in the line began to hope and pray 
that he might be given an early chance to get 
rid of those conspicuous civilian clothes, the 
sooner the better. Suddenly several natty 
straw hats sailed gaily over the rail into the 
waters of Casco Bay, one barely missing the 
ofhcer of the deck in its scaling flight. This 


sacrifice of headgear was symbolic: it was au 
revoir to civilian life. 

Things began to move swiftly as soon as 
the first formalities on the quarterdeck were 
over. We were led single file away down into 
the depths of the ship to where “John Sails," 
the sail-maker, reigned in a little kingdom of 
his own. There we drew our hammocks and 
sea-bags each bearing our division letter and our 
numbers, which were given to us when we 
deposited eur money and valuables in the Pay- 
master's office. Then came the ordeal of draw- 
ing our outfits of uniforms, mattresses and 
blankets from the ‘‘small stores," three decks 
below, where a breath of cool air seemed to be 
an unknown thing. One would-be facetious 
lad in the long, perspiring line of rookies raised 
his voice: '"Who wants a tall cold pitcher of 
beer?" We never learned how they disposed of 
his remains. 

During the afternoon we sailed for Boston. 


THE SQUADRON IN BATTLE-LINE 
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In the meantime our names had been stenciled 
on all our clothes and nautical belongings. 
Every man had his name in plain letters across 
the front of his jumper, making introductions 
unnecessary. At noon-time we had been agree- 
ably surprised by the really excellent quality 
of the navy rations. 
at Plattsburg decided that they must be serv- 
ing us an especially good dinner purely for the 
sake of the first impression. But we were soon 
to learn that uniformity is one of the funda- 
mentals of naval efficiency, and that it applies 
to the quality of the rations as well as to uni- 
forms. 

By late afternoon our sea-bags were packed and 
triced up in the bagroom, and the hammocks, 
with matresses and blankets inside them, were 
lashed up and stowed in the hammock nettings 
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THE FORECASTLE AND FORWARD TURRETS ON 
THE "KEARSARGE '' 


Those of us who had been | 
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on the boat deck. Until then we had been too 
busy to realize that we were at sea. We were 
told that the forecastle belonged to the crew and 
ourselves and that the quarterdeck was not for 
us except when on duty. So we took possession 
of the former and proceeded to gather as much | 
information as possible from every unsuspecting 
regular who hove in sight. And they answered 
Our questions patiently and truthfully for the 
most part. Our ignorance was too pitiable to 
be annoying. However, a few gullible recruits 
wasted many hours trying to get permission to 
view the mummy of a dead marine which, 
legend said, had been reposing in the double 
bottoms ever since the Spanish War. Copies 
of the daily routine aboard ship had been given 
to each volunteer when he passed the strict 
physical tests in the various recruiting stations. 
The wording of some of the daily events, such 
as "light smoking lamp," was indeed puzzling. 
Several of us had agreed that the lamps in an 
efficient navy ought not to smoke. This was 
simply explained. The ‘‘smoking lamp” is an 
old navy custom of having a lamp lighted to 
show the crew when they are permitted to smoke. 
Red electric lights on the modern ships have 
replaced the venerable lamp. When the red 
lights go out, the pipes and cigarettes are sup- 
posed to go out with them. During this first 
day it was impressed upon us that personal 
cleanliness is the first essential quality of a 
good sailor. Then we were told that we would 
be allowed half a bucket of fresh water twice a 
day with which we were to brush our teeth, 
shave, take a complete ''bird-bath," and scrub 
and wash our clothes. To most of us it seemed 
that the odds were against ever acquiring this 
first attribute, cleanliness. But it can be done, 
and we had to do it. 

The first night was alive with whistling and 
shouting. Our ears had not yet become trained 
to ignore the sounds of a battleship at night. 
We began to regard a boatswain's-mate as 
one who never sleeps, but constantly roams the 
ship, blowing on his pipe and shouting ''Star- 
board watch! Relieve the quarter-master, steers- 
man, annunciators, speed-lights, life-buoys, 
lookouts," “Up all ye idlers!" or “Rise and 
shine!" The last was a particularly offensive 
order to hear when the cold gray dawn was 
breaking. After breakfast while we were shining 
the brass-work and cleaning the gun deck, the 
' Kearsarge' entered Boston Harbor. 
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After we had visited Charlestown Navy Yard 
and taken on board more than a hundred Massa- 
chusetts volunteers, the cruise began in earnest. 
It was divided, roughly, into four periods of 
duty, one week each: engine room, deck duty 
during the war game; target practice in Tangier 
Sound on the Maryland shore of Chesapeake 
Bay; and general drills and duties in or near 
our home ports, taking part in a minor war game 
played by the motor-boat submarine chasers, 
destroyers, and submarines. 

The first week was so filled with interesting 
events that it seems unjust to call it a week in 
the engine rooms. We steamed from Boston to 
Block Island during a day and a night of fog— 
a night made hideous and sleepless by the deep 
hoarse roar of the fog whistle just over our 
heads. It seemed an ungrateful way of reward- 
ing our highly acrobatic efforts to get into the 
elusive navy hammocks. A rookie who would 
sleep іп one of these hammocks, slung taut 
from the billet hooks seven feet above the gun 
deck, must possess agility of an orang-outang, 
and adopt the old motto, “If at first you don't 
succeed, try, try again." 

We left Block Island fat daybreak for Fort 
Pond Bay, where we dropped anchor in one of 
the two parallel columns of ships of the reserve 
fleet. We lay at anchor there in calm sunny 
seas for several days. We were treated, some- 
times twice a day, to instructive and amusing 
lectures delivered on the quarterdeck of the 
‘Louisiana,’ by the most eminent authorities 
in our navy. We also held our rowing regatta, 
and, to the great joy of our whole ship, the 
'Virginia's' really splendid crew bit the thick 
dust of disappointment, and the first race-boat 
of the 'Kearsarge' crossed the line ahead of 
all the other eight boats with the Virginia's boat 
a close second in the principal race of the day. 

Like all other good things this pleasure party 
in Fort Pond Bay had to come to an end. 
Saturday we left the rest of the fleet and sailed 
for Newport to coal ship. Late in the after- 
noon we dropped anchor off the Bradford Coal 
Docks. Word was sent around that all civilians 
who would not volunteerto helpcoal ship must stay 
ashore while that painful performance was going 
on. Many volunteered; some for the lark of the 
thing, others from a sense of duty. It was no 
lark. It was work of the hardest and dirtiest 
kind. Мо minstrel troupe ever had more thor- 
ough and effective make-ups than did these 
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LOOKING AFT FROM THE FIGHTING Top 


Spartan volunteers when the coaling was over. 
For several days afterward decrepit creatures, 
aching in every muscle, crept about the ship 
staring from their tired, still blackened eye- 
sockets, admired but not envied by those who 
went ashore. Those of us who did not volunteer, 
went ashore, mostly for very good reasons, such 
as bad colds and other ailments which do not 
thrive on inhalations of coal dust. We wore 
uniforms similar to those worn at the training 
school, so nobody knew that we were not regular 
sailors. The navy uniform is conspicuous. In 
the navy as in every other walk of life there are 
occasional bad characters, and because the 
uniform makes a drunken sailor more con- 
spicuous than a drunken civilian, the unthinking 
public judges the sailors by their worst speci- 
mens. So very oftena sailorashorein uniformisan 
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unwelcome visitor; one to be shunned by respect- 
able people. Whv? Not because he is personally 
bad, but because he wears the uniform of ournavy. 
We on the cruise had learned by this time that 
one cannot find a better-hearted, more human 
and friendly lot of men in the world than our 
regular sailors. If the public also could only 
learn this and change its attitude accordingly, 
the sailor ashore would be a better-conducted 
and happier individual. After our own cold 
reception in Newport, we were glad to go back 
to our ship sighing a Goldbergian sigh, ''It's 
all wrong, Mr. Daniels, it's all wrong!” 

Those of us who had been ashore were treated 
to a Field Day when we returned to the ship. 
This meant that we must wash, scrub, and shine 
every inch of the ship until no particle of coal 
dust remained. While this was going on we 
sailed to take part in the war game which was 
so well described in the newspapers that the 
story does not bear retelling. For us it meant a 
weck without sleep, it seemed, our sea watches 
coming at all times of day and night. The mid- 
watch, from midnight to 4 a. m., was distinctly 
unpopular among those who loved their slumbers. 
After days of roaming the Atlantic in a fruitless 
search for the Enemy, we met his destroyers 
late at night and theoretically sank most of them 
by means of shooting rockets as soon as we 
sighted them. The next morning, in a heavy 
mist we sighted their main fleet at close range, 
and because we had no aeroplanes to warn us 
of their approach, we were not prepared to meet 
them in the superior position which they hap- 
pened to have when sighted. The 'Kearsarge' 
led the makeshift column into battle, with our 
flagship, ‘Rhode Island,’ in the rear. The 
enemy soon capped us, and at 10:21 a.m. the 
'Kearsarge' theoretically sank probably with 
all on board. The ‘Illinois’ swiftly followed 
us to Davy Jones’ locker when she became 
exposed to the concentrated fire of the enemy’s 
leading ships which were then steaming across 
the head of our line. Then the battle was de- 
clared lost for us, by Rear-Admiral Knight, the 
umpire, and we made speed for Hampton Roads. 

At Old Point Comfort we paraded in the rain 
and ate huge dinners at the Hotel Chamberlain. 
After two days at anchor in the Roads with 
plenty of shore liberty, we proceeded to Tangier 
Sound where we experienced the thrill of firing 
our five-inch and one-pounder guns at floating 
targets with the ship under way. Our record 
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of hits was very creditable for green gun crews, 
but our ear-drums were nearly ruined. 

The last week of the cruise was spent at anchor 
near the Graves Light off Boston harbor. We 
had many setting-up drills under arms, fire, 
collision and abandon-ship drills, much sailing 
in the ships’ boats, and a general good time with 
plenty of hard work. The climax came when we 
were allowed to go out to sea at night on the 
destroyers, ‘Monahan’ and ‘Sterett,’ witness 
the manoeuver of throwing the smoke screen, 
following an attack upon the ‘Kearsarge’ as 
she lay at anchor, defended by motor-boat 
scouts, destroyers, and submarines. Two days 
later we were precipitately landed in Portland, 
Maine, scarcely able to realize that the great 
adventure was finished, and full of praise and 
admiration for the officers and enlisted men of 
the Navy which we felt now, more than ever 
before, was our own. 


Books and Magazines 


‘Community Drama and Pageantry’ by Mary 
Porter Beegle, formerly of the Department of 
Physical Education, Barnard College, and Jack 
Randall Crawford is a volume devoted to the 
theory and the technique of what is professedly 
a new art born of our own times. The pro- 
duction of Mr. Mackaye’s ‘Caliban’ focussed 
the attention of the New York public upon a 
field of artistic endeavor to which, as a com- 
munity, they may contribute their individual 
effort. The essence of pageantry, and the ground 
upon which its advocates deem it important asa 
contribution to art, is that it is fundamentally 
social and democratic.  ''Pageantry," say the 
authors of this volume, '' begins with a conscious 
attempt to restore to the people a share in the 
creation and development of dramatic art; in 
other words, to make drama truly democratic.” 

As themselves authors and directors of pag- 
eants, Miss Beegle and Mr. Crawford speak with 
authority. Miss Beegle has written, 'The Ro- 
mance of Work', Mr. Crawford is the author of 
'Robin of Sherwood', and together they have 
written ' The Magic of the Hills', given at Dart- 
mouth, and 'The Pageant of Elizabeth', given 
at Elizabeth, New Jersey, in October, 1914. 
Their book is intended as a practical handbook 
for people concerned with the giving of pageants; 
it deals intensively and in a detailed fashion with 
all the elements of pageantry from the writing 
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of the book and the musical accompaniment to 
scenic decoration, the designing and making of 
costumes, acting, dancing, the management of 
һпапсез and the technique of production. It is, 
however, something more than a mere compila- 
tion of facts, for, although the authors do not 
unduly stress the theoretical aspect of the sub- 
ject, they have carefully developed a foundation 
for the new art in critical theory, and the book 
may thus be taken as the first discussion of 
the theory of communal dramatic art. The 
bibliographies are exceptionally extensive, and 
provide the student with ready means of follow- 
ing a further research into the special topics 
connected with pageantry. The book is hand- 
somely printed and bound, and beautifully 
illustrated. LLovp R. Morris 


Letter Box 


То the Editor: 

We Columbia men in New York have an 
excellent opportunity to hold class reunions at 
athletic contests and have never taken advantage 
of it. At the Hamilton game last Saturday I 
met three classmates whose seats were within 
fifteen feet of me, and between the halves we 
found two more strolling up and down the side 


lines. After the last whistle blew the five of us 


had dinner together informally and spent a 
reminiscent evening digging up the dead and 
buried past. Out of that chance meeting (every 
one of us came to the game alone and out of 
curiosity) has already resulted a rekindling of the 
fires of our class enthusiasm which burnt itself 
out to so glorious a smouldering point at our 
Decennial. 

Every class reunionist should take advantage 
of the return of football to South Field. It takes 
less than half an hour to get there from anywhere 
in Manhattan, and it takes less than that time 
to send a rallying call via telephone to at least 
twenty-five classmates. We've adopted the 
scheme as a permanent one for our class this fall. 

Spread the news around. 

" BOOSTER. " 


Calendar 


For Athletic Events see page 59 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 24 
‚ Architects Alumni Association—Annual Meeting 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 31 
College Alumni Association— Annual Meeting 
SuNDAY, DECEMBER 10 


Annual Commemoration Service in St. Paul's 
Chapel. Address by Prof. John Erskine, ‘oo, 
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NEW YORK, OCTOBER 13, 1916 


OLUMBIA has been in some ways a pioneer 

in technical education, and it is therefore 
particularly interesting to read what a Columbia 
man, Mr. C. R. Mann, 'go, has to say of the 
progress and present status of education in 
engineering. His ' Report of Progress in the 
Study of Engineering Education," issued on 
behalf of a committee of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education, is reprinted 
in pamphlet form from the Bulletin of that soci- 
ety. [t makes suggestive reading for the lay- 
man particularly in two of its phases. 

First is the compilation of the opinion of a 
number of practising engineers as to the qual- 
ities most important for successful engineers to 
have. Nearly 7,000 members of the National 
Engineering Societies answered a questionnaire 
designed to show what qualifications they looked 
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for in sizing up young men for employment or 
promotion, or what elements they thought made 
most strongly for success. The answers, when 
translated into a simple summary by the use of 
statistical formulae, assigned values as follows: 


Character 24.0 per cent 
Judgment 19.5 per cent 
Efficiency 16.5 per cent 


Understanding of men 
Knowledge of fundamentals 
Technique 


15.0 per cent 
15.0 per cent 
10.0 per cent 


The first four qualifications together make up 
three-fourths of the ideal equipment for engin- 
eers, according to these votes, while the immedi- 
ate fruits of the professional course—the tech- 
nical equipment of the engineer as it is ordinarily 
defined—count for only twenty-five per cent 
altogether. | 

"When applying this definition to the schools,” 
Mr. Mann says, “it is desirable not to forget 
several perfectly obvious facts:”’ 


In the first place, all the qualities mentioned are 
essential to genuine success and conscious effort 
should be made to develop all of them as far as is 
possible. Second, character, initiative, common 
sense, and qualities of this sort can not be taught 
explicitly like multiplication tables and rules of 
grammar. Third, education is a continuous process 
of growth, and therefore the conscious development 
of the qualities of the first four groups can not to 
advantage be arrested for four years, even for the 
sake of a mastery of knowledge and technique. 
Fourth, the man whose character, judgment, effi- 
ciency and understanding of men has developed 
most during his college years has the best show 
after graduation, since these qualities constitute 
15 per cent of his equipment. Fifth, the fact that 
character is rated at 24 per cent does not mean 
that an engineer can succeed with a 24 per cent 
character. It does mean that even a perfect char- 
acter is but 24 per cent of the engineer's total 
equipment. 


But his conclusion is that ‘instruction 
which aims only at a mastery of funda- 
mental principles and technique can not be 
nearly as efficient as instruction which, while 
paying due regard to technique and the mastery 
of principles, yet develops integrity, initiative, 
resourcefulness, and common sense.” 

The most interesting question suggested by the | 
study is this: What are the engineering schools 
doing, what can they do, to build up in their 
students the personal qualifications which so 
much outweigh the technical equipment with 
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which they are chiefly concerned? Efficiency, 
perhaps, can be induced, or at least strengthened, 
by skilful teaching. As to character, judgment, 
and understanding of men, one is doubtful 
whether class-room stimulation is adequate. 
That all three may be strongly developed by 
properly conducted student activities is no 
longer disputed by liberal educators. Perhaps 
itisnot best, after all, to discourage professional 
students from taking part in these extra-class- 
room training-schools. More and more it be- 
comes apparent (and more and more closely 
Columbia's educational practise conforms to 
the principle) that a broad foundation must be 
lad, not too hurriedly, before the student is 
ripefor a period of concentrated technical study; 
and also that such enterprises as the summer shop 
course and se industrial work of the Y. M. C. 
A, which bring students into close touch with 
other workers who are not of the highly rstricted 
college group, are to be encouraged for their 
solid educational value. 


And if all this is true of the exacting profession 


of engineering, how much more must it apply in 


business, or pedagogy, or journalism? 

When Mr. Mann turns to a discussion of the 
ећаепсу with which the schools are acknowledg- 
ing the responsibility they have assumed: the 
responsibility for giving their students adequate 
technical preparation for their profession, he 
reaches conclusions which are quite as applicable 
to the college as to the scientific school. 


Two great causes of failure he finds in the 
scientific schools. One is the tendency to make 
problems abstract instead of concrete. We are 
rectifying the mistake in the grade schools, and 
learning to teach arithmetic by practice rather 
than precept. The School of Journalism has 
gone far toward making the task concrete and 
even professional. The College must be more 
and more affected by the same movement. 


The other is soldiering. The student is 
allowed credit for a fixed number of hours of 
work in which he must maintain a minimum 
grade of excellence. The tradition that a 
"pass" mark is sufficient creates a situation not 
unlike that in the shops where "the workman 
accomplishes as little as he dares and unions are 
formed to raise the time rate and to standardize 
this minimum accomplishment." There is little 
ог no premium оп 100 per cent. efficiency. But 
whereas in the trades much thought has been 
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given to means of increasing efficiency, and 
experts have determined just how a man can 
do his job in the best way, practically no help 
or guidance is given the student in increasing 
his own personal efficiency. ''May it not be," 
Mr. Mann asks, “that more time could be spent 
to advantage in instructing students in the 
most efhcient methods of doing their work, in- 
stead of leaving them to devise their own 
methods of study? ” 


" Academic credit must be made to depend 
directly and objectively on achievement." That 
is Mr. Mann'sconclusion. Every graduate knows 
how much that is needed. It is pleasant to 
remember that in the College the end he seeks 
has been to some extent brought near by the 
honors courses. Much more, however, remains to 
be done in all the schools. Standards of achieve- 
ment ought to be made real and not perfunctory. 
The inert marginal student must be pried loose 
from the neighborhood of the "passing mark” 
and spurred into more substantial effort. 


In this connection the Dartmouth metlfod of 
teaching English is pertinent. There an enter- 
prising instructor decided not to mark themes 
A or B or C or D any longer, but to judge them 
by their actual effectiveness. Either they were 
good enough to publish, in a class paper which 
was eventually put in type, or they were not 
good enough. If they were not, they could be 
rewritten and improved until they were. A 
man's grade for the course depended upon the 
number of acceptances—upon the number of 
times he really made good, not upon his ability 
to do a minimum of mediocre work. 


In English the standard of achievement is 
easily made tangible. In other subjects such 
simple mechanism would be impossible. But 
the colleges and scientific schools as well can 
be judged successful only so far as they stimu- 
late students to push forward. Ratchet-wheel 
education, which drags the student just far 
enough to slip over one cog aíter another, and 
no more, will never meet the need of the modern 
world. 


There were so many requests last season for 
detailed accounts of the football games that the 
News has made arrangements with Coach Met- 
calf, who has agreed to cooperate, to publish each 
week a diagram of the play of the Varsity Eleven. 
The first of these charts appears on page 56 and 
tells clearly the story of the Hamilton game. 
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A BAD CITIZEN TO HIS CLASS SECRETARY 
With Apologies to “B.C.” inthe Harvard Alumni Bulletin 


Dear Mr. Secretary: | 

Neither since graduation nor before have I 
been a good citizen of the class. I have been 
only vaguely aware that such a thing as the 
“Class of—”’ existed. Columbia wasn't strong 
on classes in my day. One day, after we had 
been out about ten years, I happened to consult 
“Tacks” Connor on a matter of business, and 
we made out that we were both members of the 
Class of —. Connor's partner, Wilson, stood 
by and burst out laughing—Wilson is a Yale 
man. Said he, “This is the second man Connor 
has met this week and discovered he was a class- 
mate. Why, I know every member of my class 
so that I could tell him at a hundred yards." 
Well, so it was at that time; and there was a 
reason for it. It was because Columbia went 
on the principle that men were freer if their 
relations were just matters of personal choice 
and interest. They didn't want any connec- 
tions which came solely from the artificial fact 
that they were inhabitants of the same spot on 
the calendar. This was not indifference; it was 
an ideal which had a real value. But you can 
see one of the results. 

It is that there wasn't any such thing in reality 
as a Class of —. There was a bunch of men who 
represented the class officially, and who took the 
trouble to do the clerical work, drum up the men 
to class dinners and all that sort of thing. We 
all knew that such men existed; we were willing 
they should represent the class, because they 
were willing to take the trouble that went along 


with the glory; and more than that, we were, I 


believe, grateful to them for the faithful work 
they did. At the same time we all knew that 
there were comparatively few who were near 
enough, so to speak, to hear the band. I dare 
say it has flitted across the mind of many a 
member of this supposed entity, since college 
days, that it would be interesting to have set 
before us a diagram something like the one at the 
top of the next column. 

It wouldn't be a hard thing to make up. 
Groups I, 2, and 3 are known. You, Mr. Sec- 
retary, once made a list of group 5. The rest 
are the remainder. They ought to be shown up. 
I am one of them. And then the question would 


3 
Men who sometimes 


| 
| Lost | answer 


2 
Men who always | 
attend reunions, 


dinners I 
ass 


C 
etc. 
officers | 


Men questions! attend 


arise: What is the relation between the group 
1-2-3 and the group 4-5? Sometimes one fancies 
that it is that of complete mutual indifference. 
That would not be at all surprising; that is, if 
we could keep up the fine independence with 
which we left the academic shades. But, the 
curious thing is—we can’t! 

For, somehow, time makes a difference. At 
least, it seems so to my own hardened character. 

Nothing has happened to me, so far as the 
class is concerned; yet the simple fact of our 
belonging to the same generation of Columbia 
men begins to seem significant. You probably 
know, Mr. Secretary, whether this is a case of the 
“pathos of distance" or not. But it compels 
me to speculate a little, and among other things 
to write you this letter. What if this mystical 
feeling should grow? Before many years our 
twenty-fifth will be here; and if we are to bea 
class, it is time to be about it. I should like 
to see it happen; and so I lay before you the 
crude notions that occur to me, from examining 
my own state of mind. Some of the other bad 
men may be like me. 

" All live associations are based on some com- 
mon interest." I once heard a professor say that. 
Well, what common interest have we? Columbia, 
of course. But Columbia means so many different 
things to different men that only an omniscient 
class government could drum out a note that all 
of us would respond to. 

For instance, there is athletic Columbia. 
That interests almost all of us. It interests me 
more thana little. Between you and me, though, 
my technical and historical knowledge of games 
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and players is limited, and wherever this is the 
main lead, I incline to drop out before long. I 
am afraid I would never make the journey from 
here to New York fora love-feast on this theme. 

Then there is fraternity Columbia, social 
Columbia, money-spending and convivial Colum- 
bia. It is natural that the reminiscent note 
should bring these picturesque and cheerful 
aspects of Columbia life into the foreground, 
especially upon the event of a class dinner. I 
think I can claim to be convivial in a quiet way 
mvself, but I have to leave excellence in these 
matters to others, especially when the purse is 
heavily involved. I enjoy these sides of the 
picture, much as I enjoy a handsome poster— 
at a distance, and without any desire to be one. 
We тау as well remember that these interests 
and tastes in our college days had a certain 
exclusive and line-drawing character; I think 
you will ind that they always have. When you 
come out strong on these points of a class event, 
it sounds jolly and hospitable; but I think as a 
matter of psychologv that invariably the note 
which attracts some will repel others. We can 
never have a genuine class while these interests 
are foremost. 

There is also still another Columbia — many 
another Columbia, I should say; but one occurs 
to me as hopeful. It is the Columbia that pro- 
voked in us some kind of—what shall I say?— 
philosophy of life. I wonder if this is the thing 
that grows stronger in us as we grow older? 
1 sometimes think, Mr. Secretary, that there is 
such a thing as a spiritual Columbia, surely a 
highly vague "proposition," but having what 
you might call an intellectual or patriotic char- 
acter, or what not. But Heavens! how could 
this sort of thing be worked into a class function 
without spoiling it? 

It dawns on me that, after all, every ''inter- 
est" you can mention is a principle of separation 
as well as unity, and besides, that it more or less 
spoils the thing itself to single it out and hammer 
on it. The bond of a class must be, at bottom, 
a network of personal friendships with a great 
unanalyzed thing called Old Columbia in the 
background, that will resound to any note you 
call out. By the way, did I see the name of 
T— — ——— among our lost men? І think I 
know him. I believe he is something of a poet. 
Why not give him the megaphone? He might 
do the miracle, and turn the din of echoes into 
something like music. 
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Very likely we are in a healthy condition, Mr. 
Secretary, each of us pegging along in his own 
groove, and serving Columbia after his own 
fashion. I only inflict this outburst upon you as 
a relief for my own conscience, which has a 
habit of taking a bite whenever a class circular 
comes around. After reading it you will prob- 
ably advise me to continue being a bad citizen 
of the class as I always have been; and after 
writing it, ] have some premonition of turning 
over a new leaf. For I can't see what induces 
me to put these weird notions to paper, unless 
it is the “class spirit" at work on me. 


Yours hopefully, 


MORNINGSIDE. 


Convention of Alumni Secretaries 


The Fifth Annual meeting of the National 
Association of Alumni Secretaries will be held 
at Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee, 
on October 26, 27, and 28. Columbia will be 
represented by Levering Tyson, 'i1 A. M., 
Executive Secretary of the Alumni Federation 
and Managing Editor of the News. On the way 
to the convention, Tvson will stop off at Balti- 
more, Washington and Charlotteville, Virginia, 
visiting alumni clubs in the first two cities men- 
tioned and the University of Virginia for one 
day. He will return by way of Cincinnati, 
Columbus, Cleveland, Buffalo and either Al- 
bany or Pittsburgh. 

The general topic for discussion at the Con- 
vention of Alumni Secretaries will be The ulti- 
mate purpose of alumni organization; What has 
been accomplished; What the future may 
develop. A brief outline of the program in detail 
follows: 

OCTOBER 26 
The Ideals of Alumni As They Affect or Are Affected 
By: 


Athletics. 
Student Enrolment. 

e Educational Standards and Requirements. 
Such Policies as the '' Amherst Plan.” 


Sectional Conferences 


I. Methods of Raising Funds and Inviting Alumni 


Support. 
2. Alumni Journals. 
Increasing subscriptions, collections, adver- 


tising. 
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Evening Session Sectional Conferences 
Address by Chancellor J. Н. Kirkland of Vander- І. Larger Institutions. 
bilt, on "Alumni Influence upon University 2. Smaller Colleges. 
Ideals.” Business Meeting. 
Address by C. P. J. Mooney, Editor Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal, on '' Publicity for the University.” 


Discussion by the Secretary, Mr. Cason of Vander- OCTOBER 28 
bilt. Visit to the Hermitage, Andrew Jackson's Home. 
OCTOBER 27 Vanderbilt-Virginia Game. 
Practical Applications of Results of Alumni Organi- 


zation: 5 š 
Some of the social features of the Convention 


will be the attendance at the mass meeting at 
Vanderbilt University on the night before the 


Alumni University Day. 
Student Housing. 
Rendering the Local Alumni Association and 


the Class Unit Effective. annual Vanderbilt-Virginia game, attendance 
Alumni Influence on Student Life. at the game itself the next day, and the visit 
Gifts and Endowments. to the Hermitage, Andrew Jackson's home. 
ABOUT ALUMNI 
Walter Wheeler Cook, '94 and attended Rutgers College, New Brunswick, 


New Jersey, for one year. He entered Columbia 

Walter Wheeler Cook, '94, was born in Colum- College at the beginning of the sophomore year 
bus, Ohio, was educated in the public schools and the degree of A.B. was awarded to him in 
of that city and of Chicago and after elementary 804, Не was elected to Phi Beta Kappa upon 
school experiences, attended the State Normal graduation. The next year he was assistant in 
School at Potsdam, New York. From there he Mathematics at the University and then held 
went to the Rutgers College Preparatory School for two years the John Tyndall Fellowship in 
Physics, studying at the Universities of Jena, 
Leipsic and Berlin from 1895-1897. He entered 
the Columbia Law School and the School of 
Political Science on his return from Europe and 
took a Master of Arts degree in 1899 and a 
Master of Laws in 1901. The next year he was 
instructor in Jurisprudence and Public Law in 
the University of Nebraska, where he remained 
until 1904, serving as Assistant Professor and 
later Professor of Public Law. He then spent 
two years as Professor of Law at the University 
of Missouri and in 1906 accepted the professor- 
ship of Law at the University of Wisconsin 
where he remained until 1910, going in the 
latter year to the University of Chicago where 
he has been Professor of Law ever since. Last 
year he accepted the professorship of Law 
at Yale University Law School and he 
entered upon his new duties at New Haven on 
October 1, 1916. 

For several years Professor Cook was secre- - 
tary-treasurer of the Association of American 
Law Schools, composed of forty-seven of the 
leading law schools of the United States, and at 
the fifteenth annual meeting held in Chicago last 
year, he was elected president. 


- -== m 
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'W.—Samuel Н. Valentine of New York and 
Namgnsett, died on September 15 of heart 
trouble. He was a member of the law firm of 
Benedict. Taft and Benedict. 64 Wall Street, New 
York. 

'H-E. W. Newton died on September 14 at the 
Pasadena Hospital, Pasadena, California. 


"f$ Mines.— Gustavo Lobo is president of the 
Kevin Engineering Company with offices in 
New York and Havana. This concern was 
organized for the purpose of designing, building 
and equipping sugar mills and was the first to 
introduce electrification of such plants in Cuba. 
Mr. Lobo їз an electrical and mechanical engineer 
and has enjoyed a very broad experience in his 
feld, being for many years in Mexico City. The 
August number of the South American contains a 
lengthy account of the electrification of sugar mills 
аз designed and installed by the Kelvin Company. 
"BL—Francis Deak Pollak, a member of the 
frm oí Sullivan and Cromwell, lawyers, 49 Wall 
Street, died on October 5, aged 41. 

'U5 —Chalmers Wood, Jr.. and Miss Katherine 


E. Tumbull of New York and Morristown, New - 


Jersey, were married on September 30. 

' P.& S.—Carl Lucas Alsberg is Chairman 
of the American Chemical Society, division in bio- 
logical chemistry. He is, with the Bureau of Chem- 
istry at Washington, D. C. 

"6S. —William Newton Ryerson, general mana- 
ger of the Great Northern Power Company, was 
notified recently of his appointment to the direc- 
torate of the Minnesota Auxiliary of the Naval 
Board. He is one of five citizens of that state to be 
thus honored by the Secretary of the Navy. 


"WS. —Worcester Putnam, 86 Lincoln Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, was married on July 14 to 
Miss Helen W. Armington. 

06, '07A.M. —Alfred Ernst Rejall has been ap- 
pointed instructor in education in the College of 
Liberal Arts at Boston University. 


'07— William Н. Allen, Jr., who has been with the 
American Branch of the Oxford University Press, 
has recently severed his connections with that 
firm and is now with the F. C. Stechert Company, 
of which Frederick C. Stechert, '02, is president. 

'07—А son, Edward C. Bailly, Jr., was born 
on July 26 to Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Bailly, 3 
Park Circle, White Plains, New York. 


"Wis. —W. J. MacDonald, for some years metal- 
lurgical engineer for the Utah Copper Company at 
Garfield, Utah, and more recently transferred to 
Hayden, Arizona, on special oil flotation work for 
the Ray Consolidated Copper Company, has re- 
signed to accept a position at Clarksdale, Arizona, 
Wn the United Verde Copper Company. 

07L. —Martin Adrian Schenck was married on 
August 11 to Miss Janet Williams Daniels, daugh- 
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ter of Mr. and Mrs. H. E. C. Daniels of Detroit, 
Michigan. Schenck is practicing law with Davies, 
Auerbach and Cornell, 34 Nassau Street. 

'08 —I. C. Demorest will spend next year as lec- 
turer in the classics at Queens University, Kingston, 
Ontario. 

'10L.—Announcement has been made of the 
engagement of John Randolph Latourette of Port- 
land, Oregon, to Miss Sallie Austin Clay of Seattle, 
Washington. 

'12 '"14L.—Hilary E. Corwin, who has been in 
the law office of Baylis and Sanborn, 141 Broadway, 
has opened an office for the practice of the law in 
the Bank of Huntington Building, Huntington, 
New York. 

'12 —George Lane Maurer was married on Sep- 
tember 16 to Miss Christine Staudt of Bay Shore, 


. Long Island. Mr. and Mrs. Maurer will reside at 


68 East Eightieth Street, New York. 


'13— George Е. Butterworth, Jr., son of George 
Е. Butterworth, '74. 57 East Fifty-fourth Street, 
New York, was married on October 4 in St. Bartho- 
lomew's Church, New York, to Miss Isabel Imlay 
Baird, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Stuart 
Baird of New York and Cornwall-on-Hudson. The 
ceremony was performed by Bishop David H. Greer, 
'o4 H, assisted by the Rev. John F. Butterworth, 
'64. William J. Demorest, '11 S, was best man and 
Henry G. Hotchkiss, '16 L, was one of the ushers. 


"13s. —Leland Russell Mapes of Spring Valley, 
New York, was married on August 9 to Miss Ellen 
Hopper of Suffern, New York. Mapes is with the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

*14 — John L. Class is first vice president of the 
College Association of Ocean Grove, New Jersey. 
This association has a membership of more than 
three hundred comprising alumni of sixty-eight col- 
leges and universities. Its annual meeting, which 
covers three days, is one of the most attractive and 
interesting features of the social life of the Jersey 
Coast. Class is also president of the University 
Club, made up mostly of young people. Its object 
is to promote sociability and to arouse interest in 
college pursuits. 


'14T.C. —John Lloyd Taylor and Miss Helen 
Rodbourne of Erin, New York, were married on 
August 9. Taylor is teaching at the Pittsburgh 
Normal School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


%15 —Announcement has been made of the 
engagement of Louis Н. F. Mouquin to Miss 
Ruth Harahan, daughter of William J. Harahan, 
president of the Seaboard Air Line, and Mrs. 
Harahan, 198 Eighth Avenue, Brooklyn. Mouquin, 
who is well known as a member of Columbia fencing 
and water polo teams, took post-graduate work in 
civil engineering at Columbia last year and is now 
in business at Akron, Ohio. He is the son of Mr. 
Louis C. Mouquin, restaurateur. 


LOGAN, 


15 


ON THE 


HE Freshmen were successful this fall in both 

underclass rushes against their traditional 
enemies, the Sophomores. The tug-of-war, which 
was held on October 3d, was a tame affair and 
resulted in an easy victory for the first-year men. 
Two periods were sufficient for 1920 to demon- 
strate its tugging powers and the Sophumores 
were pulled as far as the limits of South Field 
permitted. The flag rush, which was held on 
October 6, lasted two periods and after nine 
minutes of struggling, F. P. Benedict, '20, was 
thrown above the heads of the defenders of the 
pole, rapidly climbed the barrier and secured 
the much-coveted banner. Two other Fresh- 
men who had escaped the clutches of the Sopho- 
mores, were on the pole at the same time and 
could have obtained the flag also. 
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Necrology 


CHARLES THOMAS LOGAN, JR. 


On Sunday afternoon August 28, 1016, Charles 
Thomas Logan, Jr., of the class of 1915 died of in- 
fantile paralysis at his home in Palisade, New 
Jersey. Hisillness was extremely brief and his death 
all the more of a shock, prefaced as it was by ap- 
parently robust health. On the Wednesday pre- 
ceding, he went to bed complaining that he ''did 
not feel well," and not until Saturday did the doc- 
tors diagnose his case as paralysis. 

Logan's Columbia career was short but full of 
activity. Of him the Senior Class Book says, “He 
was a speedy and efficient man in the government 
of our class. You may glance through our Colum- 
bian and there is scarcely a class committee on 
which the name of Logan is not to be noted." He 
was a member of his class baseball team for three 
years and of the Varsity Squad for two seasons. 

During his sophomore year he suffered a nervous 
collapse due to overwork, since he was as active in 
his home town as he was on the campus. This 
necessitated his leaving college and he went south 
for the winter. He returned to college the follow- 
ing fall but left at the end of the first semester to 
give his entire attention to the ''Palisadian"', a 
weekly local paper of which he was owner and 
manager. He was a member of Beta Theta Pi. 


JUDGE EDWARD KENT 


Edward Kent died on July 30 in Chicago from a hemorr- 
hage caused by the excessive heat. He was born in Lynn, 
Massachusetts, in 1862, and was the son of Edward Kent, 
Governor of Maine in 1868, and Miss Abby Rockwood. 


CAMPUS 


The tie rush, which has been held for the 
past two years, was abolished and there will 
be no other underclass contests this year until 
the cane sprees, which, in all likelihood, will 
be held on Alumni Day, February 12. 

The annual reception to the Freshmen by the 
Y. M. C. A. was held in Earl Hall on Friday, 
October 6. Е. M. Earle, Chairman of the 
Student Board, called the crowd to order and 
introduced the speakers who were Dean Keppel, 
'98; Spencer Williams, '17, president of the 
Y. M.C. A.; Coach Metcalf; Levering Tyson, 
' 1I A. M., graduate treasurer of King's Crown; 
Healey, '17, captain of the football team; 
Schulte, '17, captain of the track team; O'Lough- 
lin, '18, captain of the crew; Chaplain R. C. 
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Knox, '03; Professor Carlton Hayes, '04; and 
the three secretaries in Earl Hall, Clifford K. 
Brown, George W. Perry, and R. C. Jacobson. 
Beals, "37, entertained with a few Scotch 
songs. Refreshments closed a very enjoyable 
evening. 

Preident Butler addressed the students of 
the School of Journalism on October 3. He 
spoke on the impressions he received while on 
tour though the West the past summer. Con- 
siderable discussion in the School has resulted 
because of an assertion of the Presidents that 
newspapers of the comparatively small cities 
excel those of the larger communities of the 
country, 

The first student mass meeting of the year 
was held on October 6 and the subject was foot- 


UNIVERSITY 


LAYING its first game of the season on 

October 7, the Varsity was defeated by 
Hamilton, The score was I4 to 7. Nervousness 
and a resultant deficiency in handling the ball 
with certainty may be stated as the reason for 
the defeat, one of Hamilton's touchdowns being 
the direct result of a fumble by Columbia and 
the second coming shortly after a fumble had 
given Hamilton possession of the ball. Both 
touchdowns by Hamilton were made in the 
first ten minutes of play, after which Columbia 
seemed to find itself and play with more assur- 
апсе, 

Hamilton won by being always alert to 
Seize every opportunity, following the ball 
sharply and setting up a defense which 
Columbia could not penetrate at times when 
à score seemed likely. The up-state team also 
completed a couple of forward passes for long 
gains which Columbia was unable to match. 

The game started with Hamilton kicking off 
to Columbia's 20-yard line. The ball was run 
back to the 35-yard line, where it was lost on 
a fumble after several short gains by Columbia, 
and Hamilton started the march which in seven 
plays carried the ball over the first score. It 
was in making this touchdown that Hamilton's 
offensive work showed at its best, two forward 
passes being successfully manipulated, the 
second for about 30 yards being caught by 
Jones who made the touchdown. Schwartz 
kicked the goal easily and the large following of 


ball. The students met in the north stand on 
South Field, which was comfortably filled. The 
speakers were E. M. Earle, Chairman of the 
Student Board; Coach Stimson of the Freshman 
football team; and F. C. Bellinger, '17, manager 
of the football team. Кау Perkins, '17, led the 
singing, ably assisted by Pines, '17, who played 
the cornet. 


“Eastward Ho" by Chapman, Marston and 
Ben Johnson, has been chosen by Philolexian for 
its annual production. The play is well known 
and is one of the best examples of the Eliza- 
bethan style. The dates of the performance are 
November 17 and 18, and the play will be staged 
in the Brinckerhoff Theatre. Professor Tassin 
will be coach. 


ATHLETICS 


Hamilton rooters in the North Stand went wild. 
Score, 7 to О against Columbia. 

Again Hamilton kicked off and this time the 
ball was carried back by Raimondo almost to 
the 40-yard mark. Then followed some good 
gains through the line and around the ends by 
Monroe, Cochran, Zychlinski and Raimondo, 
advancing the ball to Hamilton’s 40-yard line. 
Columbia was having no difficulty in smashing 
through its opponent’s defense and after two 
first downs were recorded the rooters sat back 
confidently in the thought that the drive would 
end in a touchdown. Then something hap- 
pened. A play was started, the ball was fumbled 
and rolled behind the line of scrimmage. Meola 
of. Hamilton jumped through the line, snatched 
the ball and, surrounded by Hamilton men, 
dashed 60 yards to a touchdown, never in the 
least danger of being stopped by a Columbia 
player. The goal was kicked by Schwartz and 
Columbia was at the shore end of a 14 to o 
score. 

For the remainder of the half the advantage 
lay almost entirely with Columbia but the Blue 
and White eleven was unable to get within scor- 
ing distance, except once when Cochran tried 
a drop-kick from near the 35-yard line, which 
failed to carry any distance. Cochran easily 
had the best of it in punting, one punt traveling 
more than 50 yards. The offense was showing 
better but fumbles at critical times marred the 
play of both sides. Monroe, who had been play- 
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ing a strong game, was injured slightly and Hege- 
man was substituted for him. А pair of forward 
passes were tried by Columbia but failed. Score 
at end of first half, Hamilton 14, Columbia o. 

In the third period the power of Columbia's 
offense was indicated to best advantage. The 
ball жаз carried by straight rushing to the 
22-vard line, where it went to Hamilton on a 
fumble. It was immediately regained on 
another fumble and Columbia swept on to the 
6-yard line, where Hamilton’s defense, tighten- 
ing up, held for downs. Here the period ended. 
Columbia's showing had been a vast improve- 
ment over that of the first half but its play lacked 
finish and a final punch. Ten minutes of play 
left and the score 14 to o. 

A blocked punt would probably mean a 
touchdown for Columbia. The play started, 
the ball was kicked and sailing upward. Colum- 
bia went through Hamilton's line, the ball was 
knocked down and Wilber was on top of it. 
Score 14 to 6. Hegeman kicked the goal and the 
score was 14 to 7. Rosen had been sent in at 
quarter for Raimondo, Healy had been shifted 
to Dunn's place at right-end and Goldberg was 
substituted for Healy at tackle. 

Cochran kicked off for Columbia, Hamilton 
carrying the ball back to about the 25-yard line. 
Here Columbia's hopes rose again when a fumble 
by Hamilton gave the home team the ball, but 
after several small gains, Columbia started to 
try forward passes with the result that one of 
them was caught by a Hamilton player. Hamil- 
ton got its first down of the game by straight 
rushing at this point, carrying the ball well into 
Columbia's territory. А volley of forward 
passes was then attempted without success and 
Hamilton was forced to punt. It looked like 
bad playing at this time, with the game in 
hand and the possibility that Columbia might 
get away with the ball for a touchdown. The 
punt was blocked but before Columbia's attack 
could get started, the game was over. Final 
score 14 to 7. 

Columbia, beaten, evidenced considerable 
potential strength but it will take hard and long 
drilling to perfect the machine in the same 
degree as last vear's eleven. Imperfect hand- 
ling of the ball and irregular playing made the 
Gefeat deserved, but the power is there and, with 
the greenness worn off, there is good hope that 
the remaining games on the schedule will end 
in victory, The outlook depends to considerable 
extent оп how soon Miller, Van de Water, 


Monroe, Rosen and other cripples will be fit 
again. 
The line-up follows: 


HAMILTON. Position. COLUMBIA. 
\Мезһ................... Ж RS eater eatin ete ns ES Kennedy 
Huntsman............... Ды Tate a bac AREA Healy 
Мсіеап................. LG. alins Donaldson 
Ояӊ4еп................... о ао eae Вгомт 
Согтап................. Кобу. anes ee nae Cleveland 
Етепу.................. КОЛ Дд жазыл a Wilber 
Мео!а................... R РЕ ОНОРОР ДАГ Dunn 
Bristol .................. 0О.В............. Raimondo 

ойез E Von uei уки res Lo FAG Bio ki et Monroe 
COR aieo is shaw R. HB. escis Cochran 
©$сһухтаг@2................. И o b Zychilinski 

Score by periods: 
НапНоп............................ 14 о о 0—14 
Columbia a а е ае Ееее ны о о о 7—7 

Hamilton scoring—Touchdowns, Jones, Meola. Goals 


from touchdowns—Schwartz (2). Columbia scoring— 
Touchdown—Wilber. Goal from touchdown—Hegeman. 

Suhstitutions—Hamilton: Gorman for Huntsman, Low- 
ell for Gorman; Columbia: Healy for Dunn, Goldberg 
for Healy, Hegeman for Monroe, Rosen for Raimondo. 

Referee—Dr. S. B. Newton, Williams. Umpire—Fred- 
erick W. Luehring, Chicago. Head lineman—E. Н. Hast- 
ings. Cornell Field Judge—John C. Hennessy, Brown. 
Time of periods—Ten minutes each. 


Fall rowing started last week for both Varsity 
and freshmen candidates, with sufficient men 
reporting to fill five boats. Five veterans of 
last year's Varsity eight were on hand and the 
other places in the first boat were given to Mon- 
roe, who was a member of the crew that beat 
Yale a year ago and then had to withdraw from 
rowing for the season, and to two sophomores. 
The boating of the Varsity was as follows: 
Bow, C. W. Sengstaken; No. 2, W. B. Brown; 
No. 3, К. К. Munroe; No. 4, К. А. Curry; 
No. 5, К. R. O'Loughlin, Captain; No. 6, К. W. 
Lahey; No. 7, R. O. Pennell; stroke, D. W. 
Leys; coxswain, Milton. Thomas. Brown 
stroked the 1919 freshman crew at Poughkeep- 
sie, and Curry was No. 4 in that boat. 

The University Committee on Athletics has 
decided not to schedu!e a fall race for the crew. 
The fall practice season will close with an inter- 
class regatta. The explanation of the adoption 
of this plan is that it will give Coach Rice a 
chance to give special attention to the freshmen, 
who will practice daily, while the Varsity can- 
didates will report only three times a week. 
An objection to the plan is that it fails to pro- 
vide a climax for the season which would fur- 
nish an incentive for work on the part of the 
Varsity oarsmen this fall, but in view of the 
shortage of material it 15 of the greatest impor- 
tance that the freshmen should be developed. 
All reports indicate that a heavier-than-average 
freshman squad will be available. 


The retention of soccer as an intercollegiate 
sport at Columbia depends upon the soccer 


COLUMBIA 
‘CAPTAINS 
1916-17 


к. к. O'LOUGHLIN, [ES e X»: H. A. SCHULTE, 
18, t o » a '17 
CREW рано i A EE. TRACK 


Above 
E.B.LANE.'x8 
BASEBALL 


Left 
J. A. HEALY, '17 
FOOTBALL 


Right 
А. B. WILBUR, "13 
BASKETBALL 


Val. 8, No. 3 


men themselves. Football practice will pre- 
vent their working on the field in the afternoon, 
but if they can get an hour's practice in the 
morning or at noon, the University Committee 
on Athletics is anxious that they play out the 
regular schedule. Soccer, as a sport, is steadily 
growing in favor among the colleges, and there 
is a strong feeling that Columbia should retain 
it unless the limitations of the grounds make 
that impossible. 


Johnny Hayes, winner of the Marathon at the 
London Olympics in 1908, has been appointed 
to take charge of the cross country squad this 
fall. Coach Metcalf's duties with the football 
team are such that he found himself unable to 
devote much time to cross country training and 
the selection of another coach was felt advisable 
if Columbia's cross country team was to be 
developed as planned.  Hayes's record speaks 
for itself. He is the only American that has 
ever won an Olympic Marathon and in addition 
has proved his worth as a coach since his vic- 
tory with various clubs and colleges around the 
city. He was coach of the teams at St. Peter 
College in Jersey City for a time and more 
recently has been coach at the St. Bartholomew 
Club in this city, where his handling of the 
squad has brought that organization to the 
front rank. 

Hayes is confident that he can develop a strong 
team with the material at hand, although he 
will make efforts to bring out a larger squad. 
Only about a dozen men first reported as can- 
didates for the team, most of them veterans, but 
this number will probably be considerably in- 
creased with the beginning of the schedule of 
interclass races, now being planned. 


А meeting of the I. C. A. A. A. A. was held at 
the Waldorf on October 9, at which officials for 
the cross country intercollegiates were chosen. 
Gustavus T. Kirby, '95 Mines, '98L., was again 
chosen referee. The meet will be held in New 
Haven on the morning of November 25, the 
date set for the Yale-Harvard football game. 


The Columbia freshman basket-ball team 
this year will have what recent freshmen teams 
have lacked—a coach who will devote his 
entire attention to them. In the past the fresh- 
men have been lost in the general shuffle and 
the team has frequently been abandoned after 
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playing one or two games. С. J. Merner, in 
charge of athletics at Iowa State University a 
year ago and now a member of the physical 
education department at Columbia, has been 
named coach of the team, which is expected to 
play out a full schedule. Candidates will be 
called out early in November. 


Sport Calendar 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 20 
Football. Freshmen vs. Mt. Vernon H. S. at 
Columbia. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 21 
Football. Union at Columbia. 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 27 
Football. Freshmen vs. Horace Mann Н. S. at 
Columbia. : 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 28 
Football. Williams at Columbia. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4 
Football. Freshmen vs. New Utrecht (Bay 
Ridge H. S.) at Columbia. 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 7 
Football. Stevens at Columbia. 
SATURDAY, November II 
Football. Swarthmore at Columbia. 
Freshmen vs. St. Paul's at Garden 
City. 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 17 
Football. Freshmen vs. Wesleyan Freshmen at 
Columbia. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18 
Football. Wesleyan at Columbia. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 25 
Football. N. Y. U. at Columbia. 


Cathedral Billiard A cademy 
M. Lasser, Mgr. 


2824-2846 Broadway 


Finest Equipped Billiard Academy in the City 
I2 BRUNSWICK-BALKE TABLES 


Phone Morningside 4678 


Terrace Tennis Courts 
FOR RENT 


BY HOUR, MONTH OR SEASON 


Riverside Drive and 112th Street 


| 
| 
: 
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ART BASED ON PRINCIPLE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Day and Evening Courses 


For teachers and professional workers. Poster Advertis- 
ing. Costume Design, Interior Decoration, Life, Illus- 
tration, Normal Training, Children’s Classes. Catalog. 


SUSAN F. BISSELL, Sec., 229 Broadway, N.Y. 


Journalism Building 2960 Broadway 


STUDIO OF 


E. K. CARTER 


Specialized Photography in mono- 
chrome and colour for men and 
women of responsibility in the so- 
cial, scientific and commercial fields. 


2231 Broapway (at 8oth Street) 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Schuyler 9633 


Outdoor School Life for the City Boy 
BARNARD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Overlooking Van Cortlandt Park Playground: 4 min- 
utes walk from West 242d St. Broadway Sub Station 
COLLEGE PREPARATION 


WM.LIVINGSTON HAZEN, '83, HEADMASTER 
T. E. LYON, ASSOCIATE HEADMASTER 


Published by the Alumni Federation 


THE COLLEGE BOOK STORE 
A. G. SEILER, Proprietor 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS, 
AND SOUVENIRS 
Students! Discounts Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 


1124 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR I20TH ST, 


RIVERDALE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


14 acres facing Van Cortlandt Park at West 252nd St. 


Best Boarding School Advantages Near By 
FOR DAY AND BOARDING BOYS 


Daily auto ‘bus; hardy country life; unusually strong 
college preparation and elementary work. 


Preparation for Columbia by Columbia Men 
Ask for descriptive year book 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Head Master 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York City 


MORNINGSIDE SCHOOL 


438 WEST IIGTH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
All grades and Kindergarten 
Elliman kindergarten training classes. Spanish coaching 
Adults and children 
The Misses D. and L. Јонмѕом, Principals 
Tel. 6914 Morningside 


TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Its preparation for college and home life long consider- 
ed model. Physical training emphasized. Gymnasium 
swimming pool, play-grounds. Illustrated catalogue 

sent on request. Address 


HENRY CARR PEARSON, Prin., West 120th St.. N. Y. C. 


FRANCIS EMORY 


FITCH 


(INCORPORATED) 
Printers To Brokees 
47 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


COLUMBIA ALUMNI FEDERATION, 
Columbia University, New York: 


The Best Columbia Songs of 
Every Period 


AND 


GENTLEMEN:—I hereby subscribe for.................... 
New CoLuMBiA SONG Book (s) at the price quoted. 


Cheque 
Well-known Songs of Other Colleges In payment for which I enclose $...... by: Money order 
Bound in Cloth 160 4- XVI Pages l Cash 
Price $1.00, net Postpaid, $1.15 Name ро ано Мате ds Class............. 
Adress... oss ecd x oe е dS wes. rm wea 


Use this Order Form NOW! VE 
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HENRY BROS. & СО. 


EMPIRE BLDG., 74 BROADWAY 
Telephone 204 Rector 


HOWARD H. HENRY 
MEMBER NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE | 


AMBROSE D. HENRY '84 JOHN M. MILLER | 
STOCKS AND BONDS 
BRANCH OFFICE 
KINNEY BLDG., BROAD AND MARKET STREETS 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Telephone 1600 Market 


Do Business by Mail 


Start with accurate lists of — we furnish— 
build solidly. Choose from the following or 
others desired. TC 

n Mfrs. Wealthy Men 
Box Mfrs. 

Shoe R etailers 

Tin Can Mfrs. 

Druggists 

Auto Owners 

Our eomplete book ot mailing statistics 
on 7000 classes of prospective customers free. 


Ross-Gould 


ListS St.Louis 


Service 


Efficiency 


Te 


forage 


\ 


Columbus Ave. and 67th St. 
NEW YORK 


CHARTERED 1799 


Bank of the 
Manhattan Co. 


40 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


CAPITAL $2,050,000 
SURPLUS 4, 100,000 


OFFICERS 


STEPHEN BAKER President 
HENRY К. McHARG Vice-President 
D. H. PIERSON Cashier 
JAMES McNEIL Asst. Cashier 
B. D. FORSTER Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES SPEYER 
WILLIAM SLOANE 
SAMUEL SLOAN 

B. Н. BORDEN 
WALTER JENNINGS 
C. H. TENNEY 


JAMES TALCOTT 
HENRY К. MCHARG 
STEPHEN BAKER 
FRED'K С. BOURNE 
К. W. PATERSON 
WILLIAM S. Top 


Where Living is a Continual Delight 


Hotel THERESA 


ENTIRE BLOCK, 7th AVENUE, 124th TO 125thsTs. 


One block from *L'" and Subway. Surface cars 

and Bus lines to all points at door. With in a few 

minutes walk of N. Y. Central R. R. Station 
Single room with running water and some with shower $1.50 
Single room with bath : | ә А ‘ . 2.00 
Room with bath (for two persons) ^ 4 «2.50 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath . А A ; А 3.50 ир 

Special Rates by Month ог Season 

FAMILY 

AND TRANSIENT 


ABSOLUTELY 
FIREPROOF 


ALL OUTSIDE 
ROOMS 


Dining Room on 
‘Twelfth Floor 
overlooking Palisades 
Board $10.50 
per week 
Breakfast бос 
Lunch ос 
Dinner $1.00 
Telephone 
8270 Morningside 


К. P. LEUBE 


Manager 
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СНАКТЕКЕР 1822 


The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 


LONDON: No. 16, 18, 20 and 22 William St. PARIS: 
15 Cockspur Street, S. W. 41 Boulevard Haussmann 


Branch: Fifth Avenue 
26 Old Broad Street, E. C. 475 BERLIN; 


New YORK 56 Unter den Linden, N. W. 7 


The Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to act as 
Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in all other Fiduciary capa- 
cities. | 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad and other Corporations, and as Transfer 
Agent and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, or subject to check, and allows interest on 
daily balances. 

Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond and mortgage. 

Will act as Agent in the transaction of any approved financial business. 

Fiscal Agent for States, Counties and Cities. 


Letters of Credit, Foreign Exchange, Cable Transfers 


EpwiN S. MARSTON President SAMUEL SLOAN Vice- President 
AucusTUS V. HEELY Vice-Pres. and Sec. WiLLIAM B. CARDOZO Vice-President 
CoRNrUL1IUS К. AGNEW Vice-President J. HERBERT CASE Vice-President 
Hon ^ F. HOWLAND Asst. Secretary RoBERT E. Bovp Asst. Secretary 
WiLL MA. DUNCAN Asst. Secretary EDWIN GIBBS Assistant Secretary 


The New York Trust Company 


26 BROAD STREET 
CAPITAL $3,000,000 SURPLUS AND Profits $11,250,000 


Designated Depository in Bankruptcy and of Court and Trust Funds 


OTTO T. BANNARD, Chatrman of the Bourd 


MORTIMER N. BUCKNER, President H. WALTER SHAW 
FREDERICK J. HORNE ARTHUR S. GIBBS 
Vice-Presidents Assistant Secretaries 
James Dopp MONTROSE STUART 
CHARLES E. Haypock, Treasurer ЈОЅЕРН А. FLYNN 


HERBERT W. МокѕЕ, Secretary HARRY FORSYTH, Assistant Treasurer 


TRUSTEES 


Otto Т. Bannard Joseph P. Grace John J. Mitchell Dean Sage 

S. Reading Bertron Benjamin S. Guinness James Parmelee B. Aymar Sands 
James A. Blair F. N. Hoffstot George W. Perkins Joseph J. Slocum 
Mortimer №. Buckner Frederic B. Jennings Henry C. Phipps John W. Sterling 
James C. Colgate Walter Jennings E. Parmelee Prentice James Stillman 
Robert W. De Forest Chauncey Keep Edmund D. Randolph Myles Tierney 
John B. Dennis John C. McCall Norman P. Ream 


Member of the New York Clearing House Association 
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| (5 O the fine soul in search of expression, the 
| Steinway comes with an untold wealth of treas- 
ure. Responsive as the wind harp to the wind, its 
wonderful mechanism has an almost human under- 
standing of every mood. In the Steinway's tonal 
range each note of the human voice finds its perfect 
complement, sustaining it with sympathetic sweet- 
ness and flawless purity. In craftsmanship, the 
Steinway is as near perfection as human skill can 
make it. And here is a fact for your considera- 
tion: you can buy a Steinway, with all its superior 
worth, at a moderate price and on convenient terms. 


ж 


Write for illustrated literature about the 


STEIN WAY 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Subway Express Station at the Door 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS 
STATIONERS 


JEWELRY, WATCHES, RINGS 
FOBS, EMBLEM PINS, TROPHIES 
SILVER CUPS, STATIONERY WITH 
MONOGRAMS IN COLOR, INVITATIONS 
OF ALL KINDS, DIPLOMAS,MEDALS 
AND DIES FOR STAMPING SEALS 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO INQUIRIES 
BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37 = STREET 
NEW YORK 
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ИЭ with forks and! 3000/25 


In fact. in the nomenclature of the table, A cg quies 
Tableware 15 almost as well known as Irish Linen 
and French Cuisine. 


There is in every fork and spoon we make, 8) years 


of cumulative experience to ensure the quality and 
enrich the design. 


And speaking of designs. perhaps the only fault with 


the Gorhavz selections is that the variety is apt to 


embarrass the choice! 


There are twenty-seven aes and distinct patterns 


and each interprets some historical epoch or influence 
with the fidelity of a genuine affection. 

But however the patterns and prices may vary in no- 
wise affects the quality of Gor/ar workmanship, which 
з best described as a 020/7 of excellence ийла? иё — 


Will riot overcome. 


Leading jewelers everywhere sell бога? 
Sterling Stherware 20 every 


piece bears this trade mark SX. f 
THE GORHAM COMPANY 
UNEW YORK | 


Works - Providence and New York 
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THE LIFE OF SETH LOW 


By Proressor WiLLIAM M. SLoane, '68 
Seth Low Professor of History 


V HEN the apostle Paul declared himself a 
citizen of no mean city he expressed a sen- 
tinent which has been the support of many noble 
minds. [n the mind of Seth Low this metropolis 
and its metropolitan institutions were the subjects 
ot his nearer lovaltv. While he had a national and 
an international reputation, being a citizen alike 
of his native country and of the world, yet he 
was great elsewhere because he was great at 
home, His personality, his fortune and his in- 
dutry were all enlisted for the battle between 
kod and evil around his doorstep. Giving freely 
of his best in New York, it was given unto him 
to bestow abundantly both there and elsewhere. 
To the present writer he once said emphatically: 
“Aiter ail we аге the ‘Knickerbockers’ of New 
Yak” meaning those who scored her faults, 
worked shoulder to shoulder in mending them, 
and found her the city of their souls. His mani- 
fest pride in the city’s grandeur, in the solid mer- 
chant life of those among whom he grew up, in 
the princely endowments by private wealth of 
her splendid eleemosynary institutions, in the 
boundless generosity of those who not possessing 
money wealth yet lavished their time, brains and 
sympathies to make a better world in New York, 
in the achievements of builders in all the fine arts 
which are visible all around us,—this pride was 
both a structural portion and an adornment of 
his character. 
There are no such genealogists as Americans. 
Ancestor worship may be an innocent amuse- 
ment, and it may be a destroyer of morals, by 
begetting self-complacency: but to some, indeed 
to many the message of able respectable an- 
cestry 1s: Do you too acquit yourselves like the 
men who were your forefathers? Throughout an 
acquaintance of forty, and an intimacy of over 
twenty years the writer never heard his friend 
and college-mate refer in boastful terms to his 
admirable ancestry, and only occasionally in this 
latter sense, that from them he had a charge to 
keep. Yet the line had its American beginning in 
m oe history and furnished to eastern 
in iu ts а Succession of eminent colonists, 
stian men and women; of the ortho- 
dox type, until early in the nineteenth century, 


when they identified themselves with the liberal 
wing of the Congregational church, broadly des- 
ignated as Unitarian. This designation covers of 
course every degree. Seth Low and his brothers 
and sisters were the first in their generation to 
join the Episcopal Church, becoming members 
of Grace Church, Brooklyn Heights. It was 
characteristic of Mr. Low that when St. Ann's 
was made a free Church, he left Grace Church 
and went to St. Ann's. Later he became a pillar 
and a Vestryman of St. George's in the Borough 
of the Greater New York which he had helped 
to create. To the comprehension of Seth Low's 
character this consideration is vital. From in- 
fancy he was trained literally in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord; while strength lasted he 
was the minister in his family; his religion was 
identical with his goodness as exhibited in a high 
concept of duty, an indifference to rights in the 
abstract, and in a daily walk which could leave no 
doubt as to where he stood on the great funda- 
mental questions. His abounding charity was 
not alone material, as evidenced in buildings and 
money gifts, it was spiritual; and those splendid 
memorials bearing not his, but the family names 

are only the outward sign of the inward grace. 
It was Mr. Low's father Abiel Abbot who 
placed on a firm foundation the great mercantile 
concern famous as importers from China of 
Oriental goods and in particular of tea. It was 
he who as a youth went to Canton and during 
several years sojourn thoroughly learned all the 
intricacies of that difficult trade. Desirous at 
length of returning home he found in the harbor 
a great clipper waiting for a return cargo. The 
tea magnate of the time was a certain Houqua 
and to him, with no introduction except his 
known integrity and capacity, the young Abiel 
proposed a joint enterprise. The impassive and 
stately Oriental listened with no comment, indeed 
without any tell-tale expression flitting across 
his countenance. But at the close when the 
young American came toa full stop, and awaited 
his answer, the Chinaman replied in two sylla- 
bles of pigeon English, “Can do." The vessel 
was loaded, the supercargo managed the enter- 
prise with entire success, remitted handsome 
63 
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profits to his principal, found his own share suffi- 
cient for the beginning of his life work, married 
and fixed his home in Brooklyn. While the 
American flag was flying on every sea and in all 
harbors above the splendid sailing vessels built 
and owned in America. the famous swift clippers 
of the time, New York harbor held a proud 
place, and overlooking all were the historic 
heights of Brooklyn. It was there that many 
merchants sought homes, from the rear windows 
of which they had an unobstructed view of 
wharves and signals. One of Seth Low's earliest 
memories was that of being called to the bow- 
window of the dining room to see a proud clipper 
pass by, bearing his father's house signal at her 
peak. It was his father's first venture as an 
owner and she bore the. name of 'Houqua'. 

This vessel of the Low's was the first 


of their famous succession of similar clippers.. 


The reader can easily conceive what a training 
of the imagination in young life such facts im- 
posed on a boy absorbing tales of the farther 
East and hearing incidents in the reciprocity of 
commercial life between distant and fabled lands 
and his own home. Intelligent interest thus 
awakened and ever quickened explains why later 
the mature man was president of the Asiatic 
Society, active in the promotion of all good enter- 
prises in China. 

The maiden name of his mother was Dow. She 
was of like origins, and possessed like interests 
and aims with her husband. It was a matter of 
course that the boy should enjoy the best edu- 
cational opportunities of the time. He was 
fitted for college at the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
School, entered Columbia at sixteen and gradu- 
ated with the highest distinction in 1870. It 
was there that we two first met, a Freshman and 
a Junior, and established a pleasant acquaint- 
ance. Then as to a greatly modified extent now, 
there was a sort of cleavage in classes, Freshman 
with Junior patronage defying the efforts of 
Sophomores backed morally by the Seniors to 
cure the bumptiousness of the entering class 
fresh from school leadership. It was a day ot 
considerable physical strenuousness, and occa- 
sional brutality. Young Low was a sturdy strip- 
ing, shirking nothing, contending with all his 
considerable might in scrimmages, whether in 
the stair entries or the football field. Our play 
ground was the block bounded by Forty-ninth 
and Fiftieth Streets, Fifth Avenue and a fence 
one hundred feet east of Sixth Avenue, part of 
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the public botanical garden granted in exchange 
for the northern grant which proved to be in 
Vermont. Our ball was round and of rubber; 
the contending sides were two classes each and 
what we lacked in science we supplied in daring 
and ferocity. The normal state of our legs was 
black and blue to the thighs, and broken limbs 
were not infrequent. Boys as we were, the three 
hundred or less of us in College and Mines, half 
of whom were frequently in the field, it was 
man's work we did athletically—and in our day 
the give and take of hard knocks tended more 
to a discipline for the temper than to the sym- 
metrical development of the body. I have no 
present memory of Low as being a prodigy in 
any of the many sports we practiced, but he 
excelled as a sturdy, good, reliable, all-around 
player, jolly and resourceful. He was ап excellent 
billiard player too, and in that game he found 
relaxation throughout maturer life. For many 
years also he was something more than an ave:- 
age golf player. 

Such an enumeration of athletic activities in- 
dicates of course the moderation of his zeal and 
his careful avoidance of professional standards. 
Whatever its designation his was a gentleman's 
game. And exactly this was true of his scholar- 
ship. Instinctively he grasped the differences be- 
tween learning as a means and learning as the 
discipline of the soul, an end in itself. In a class 
of considerable quality he was a very foremost 
scholar in point of grade and rank. To the facul- 
ty he was known as “‘the first scholar in college 
and a most manly young fellow." To veteran 
teachers like the writer and to the ‘many’ of 
college graduates such a description might in- 
dicate an unfortunate preciosity. But human as 
Seth Low was in his honest passion for personal 
distinction, his excellence as a scholar sat lightly 
upon him. One reason for this was his possessing 
a trained memory, such as defies any parallel. 
To commit and pronounce in extempore fashion 
a speech of many thousand words requiring an 
hour to an hour and a half for delivery seemed 
no burden either in his youth or in his maturest 
life. He was an admirable Grecian and he made 
it appear a trifle to repeat the complicated 
choruses of Aeschylus or Sophocles as if they 
were welling up from out his own mind. Of 
course such facility, even with the background of 
untiring industry, was a rare and elegant endow- 
ment and its results a charming accomplishment. 
As such its possessor always seemed somewhat 
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quizzically to regard it. And, indeed, in a way he 
was correct. He did not pursue his cultural 
studies after graduation except as they shone out 
in his many orations and speeches, or gave 
charm and weight to the thousand discussions in 
boards and committees charged with the public 
welfare in some of its multitudinous ramifications. 

As was befitting a youth of station and fortune 
who at twenty had amply earned his bachelor’s 
diploma, young Low made a ‘grand tour’ in 
Europe, returning with his culture broadened and 
his mind refreshed to enter the counting house of 
his father and uncles, all of whom eventually 
withdrew leaving him head of the firm. It was 
during this period that his attention became 
focussed on the scandals of city government in 
Brooklyn, and the determination was fixed to 
attack the rascality so strongly entrenched. 
Whatever good might be said of state and na- 
tional institutions in the United States, and even 
of local government in rural communities, the 
public conscience had not been duly aroused to 
the shame and disgrace of city politics. A self- 
reliant and fearless youth still in the twenties, he 
collected a group of like-minded contemporaries 
into a Young Republican Club, which under his 
presidency proved to be such a castigator of the 
iniquitous ward politician as to attract the at- 
tention first of Brooklyn, then, of New York and 
fnally of the country. Its principle was a total 
neglect of party lines for a clean, businesslike ad- 
ministration: of Brooklyn affairs. In 1880 he 
marned. Mrs. Low, a daughter of Justice Curtis 
of the United States Supreme Court from Bos- 
ton, has been not merely the ornament of his 
home as she was for more than a generation; she 
has been his helpmate in every one of the great 
public enterprises which engaged his time and 
attention, his councillor and supporter in every 
discouragement, a sharer in the great station 
they won together. Birth and fortune, com- 
bined with refinement and culture can command 
much and would have done so in the case of 
the Lows, but the number of such who devote 
both, and likewise their every spiritual power to 
the service of God and man is small. They com- 
mand not merely good society but the best in a 
peculiar sense, and there was no roof in New 
York the hospitality of which sheltered more of 
the local and national elect, than the Lows. Free 
from ostentation or over ornament their house 
was opulent in generous welcome to those who 
knew how to appreciate it. During Mr. Low's 
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service as President of Columbia particularly it 
harbored what was distinguished abroad as well 
as at home, though no foreigner of good-will was 
ever a stranger in its walls. 

On the perfectly simple platform of sound 
system and honest service for money paid, Mr. 
Low was twice elected Mayor of Brooklyn, serv- 
ing from 1881 to 1885. New Yorkers began to 
rub their eyes lest their senses might deceive 
them. Was the curse of rotten city government, 
of Tweeds and the like, really not a curse in- 
herent in democracy? From every appointee to 
office the young Mayor demanded a resignation 
ready at any time for instant use, and partly by 
inspiring his subordinates with a high sense of 
duty, partly by his personal enthusiasm and in- 
tolerance of incapacity, he inaugurated the re- 
forms, one and all, which have in their develop- 
ment and wherever produced cleansed the 
Augean stables of city misgovernment. He im- 
proved the taxation system, the public schools, 
the transit and bridge facilities, the entire method 
of procedure as to public works, and as a climax 
introduced the merit system in the lower ranks 
of city employees. Those years were very strenu- 
ous but his exceptional home life and sturdy con- 
stitution brought him triumphantly through. At 
their close he again sought rest and relaxation in 
travel abroad. On his return it was manifest 
that the revolution in our foreign commerce al- 
ready begun in the substitution of steam for 
salls was proceeding with giant strides. Mer- 
chants of the older sort had to face entrance on a 
totally new reorganization, or wind up their af- 
fairs. Mr. Low had a great fortune, well secured 
if the firm affairs were skilfully managed; his 
very being was enlisted in public life by his suc- 
cessful experiences, and the community was in- 
exorable in its summons of such misnamed ' men 
of leisure’ to its service. His exit from the mer- 
chant stage seemed foreordained, and in 1887 the 
firm of А. A. Low and Brothers ceased to be. 
Many missed its disappearance from those quaint 
wharves of the lower east side, Burling Slip or 
Coenties or whatever time honored name they 
bear. But Seth Low still young, fiery, and fear- 
less, had the forward look; he had a large capital 
and an ample income, he was a scholar and a 
man of action, a trained executive. The turn of 
the way had come and he did not hesitate to 
follow it. 

The city home of the writer in boyhood, was in 
Chelsea village, and he well remembers a rather 
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portentous excursion under his father’s guidance 
to far ‘down town’ where he was shown the fine 
colonial structure, built for King’s College, and 
patriotically transformed into Columbia, being 
told as he gazed that some day he too would be 
a student there. The impression was the first of 
many regarding his Alma Mater, and perhaps 
the deepest. That famous and simply artistic 
Georgian structure was the model of Charles 
Follen McKim, furnishing at least the inspiration 
for the many palaces of education which have 
arisen on Morningside; it was to draw all the con- 
centric rays of dormitory, laboratory and school 
into a white and burning focus that he designed 
and Seth Low erected our library building, a 
free will offering to our presiding, permanent 
spirit of intellectual service, and, let us hope, to 
stand as a symbol of devotion to learning 
throughout the ages. By the time my entrance 
year came, the college was installed in its ‘‘per- 
manent” home in Forty-ninth Street. The Rom- 
ans say that the only permanent thing in their 
eternal city is that which perpetually changes, 
the flow of the Tiber. Such may in far distant 
centuries be the destiny of Columbia's influences, 
but the Low Library has a permanence as sure 
as any mundane thing and is so wonderful in 
itself that its value as an educator for the public 
ranks with that of its contents for students. 
The giver of the Library had been made a 
trustee of his Alma Mater in 1881, faithfully 
performing all the onerous duties of such an 
оћсе for thirty-three years. It was in 1890 that 
he was inaugurated as President. Throughout 
the long line of trustees and officials of Columbia 
its policy had been conservative, sometimes and 
for long to a degree which seemed excessive. 
President Barnard proved to be an innovator, a 
cautious one, but still a progressive. There had 
been assembled under Charles King a faculty of 
the highest quality, men who were second to 
none in their day. But not a single college had so 
far passed beyond the college stage. What a debt 
of gratitude the country owes to the purely 
college bred men can never be told; the old col- 
lege shed a mild, clear light on almost every 
segment of the circuit of human knowledge, and 
drilled the mind to be an organ fit for further 
use in any of them. Theirs was the culture both 
of intelligence and discipline. But if we were to 
have universities for the cultivation of high 
specialists there was no other origin for them but 
in the college. The tentative introduction of 
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electives and the foundation of the School of 
Mines were entering wedges, and meantime the 
value of Columbia's estate was steadily increas- 
ing. The beneficent flood of money gifts which 
was to break into her treasury was not yet even 
announced. At the close of Barnard's adminis- 
tration Columbia was an inchoate university, and 
so phenomenal was the impulse to further evolu- 
tion that many were blinded to the fundamental, 


essential, value of the old college as basic to ad- 


vance. Her problem when Low succeeded was 
unlike that ever presented before to an adminis- 
trative board. À vigorous educational embryo 
was struggling for birth within and an impatient 
metropolitan populace was battering the enclos- 
ure from without, demanding that the oldest, 
richest, educational endowment of the city 
should meet their varied wants. 

Perhaps a more expert and university trained 
educational specialist might have been appalled. 
But Low was not. The inner constituency of 
Columbia was split into factions as to how the 
future was to be studied, and the inevitable 
advance guided. Forty is well nigh a perfect 
age; there energy and wisdom overlap. For 
the earliest years of his administration the new 
president with clear vision devoted himself to 
assembling the best university faculties, and 
such was his success that it became a subject 
of remark and some consternation to sister 
institutions. The numbers of students steadily 
increased and the demands of the public became 
unreasonably exorbitant. President Low's task 
was far from light; devoted helpers and col- 
leagues often criticizing his policies severely. 
Obstinacy was not his characteristic, but strength 
of will was. Listening, weighing, modifying his 
coadjutors' views, he also learned as he went 
onward, and the resultant push was irresistible. 
Finally, order emerged, the college came to its 
own, and stands four square today, not as a 
School of Arts, but as the historic Columbia; 
while all around the great professional schools 
vie with each other in distinction and loyalty to 
Columbia University, linked up with the college 
organically in the six year system, or yielding 
parity to the liberal training of its upper classes. 
While this fulfilment follows in order the work 
of Low yet it would have been absolutely impos- 
sible without the one tremendous achievement 
with which his name and term of office will ever 
be associated; that of abandoning the cramped 
'permanent' home at Forty-ninth strect, and 
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securing for use, profit, expansion and illumina- 
tion our present acropolis. Hindsight is a well- 
nigh universal gift, and we can all now see that 
what did happen had to happen; but caution and 
timidity were then as prevalent as now. The 
purchase of a great tract of city land, and later 
its enlargement by a third, the raising of a vast 
sum of money, the advantageous sale of the 
Madison Avenue block, the selection of a genius 
architect, the awakening of the city, the creation 
of enthusiasm, all these were an enterprise like 
that of the former fearless merchants who em- 
barked their fortunes in a single argosy on dis- 
tant, stormy seas. It was an educational adven- 
ture which jeopardized both the fortune and the 
fame of Columbia, the repute of those entrusted 
with her destiny, and in a high sense, of the city 
itself. 

But there was no faltering. Mr. Low, the re- 
sponsible leader of the hope, was assured of 
hearty coóperation from able, devoted men like 
himself, and the band went right onward. He 
and they were New Yorkers of the finest temper, 
they knew their public and trusted it, they 
showed the example of indefatigable toil and 
great liberality and they were supported by what 
was best in their constituency. It was really a 
magnificent appeal to the imagination of a 
world city; fancy was kindled, generosity fur- 
nished supplies, and enthusiasm became infec- 
tious. There were shadows, in particular three 
millions of debt was incurred and many wagged 


their sapient heads. At the inauguration cere- 


monies under the lovely dome of the library, my 
classmate Nash, treasurer of the corporation, 
murmured in my ear that on a conservative cal- 
culation the buildings then completed would 
amply suffice for twenty-five years! And the 
debt, he feared would be burdensome, as for 
a time it was. But in the brief space of twenty 
years what a miracle has been wrought! And 
how has the daring of that gallant band been 
justified? So triumphant was the President's 
own faith from the outset that he contributed for 
his and his Alma Mater’s library the princely sum 
which was a very substantive proportion of his 
fortune. 

He held the Presidency until 1901. Of course 
he could not live in our community without 
being a first citizen. Memory is perfectly clear 
of frequent discussions over city problems and 
the men who were to attack them. Accordingly, 
having done his share for the university whose 
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value he estimated in the words of his resignation 
from membership in the Board of Trustees, as 
lying not in her conspicuous sons, but in the 
"constant witness she bears to the usefulness, 
the nobility of the intellectual life, and in the 
work she is always doing to upbuild that life” he 
began to long for the active, exciting, construc- 
tive work of reform. He was elected Mayor of 
the Greater New York for which he had always 
striven and longed in 1900. The details of his 
success in that office would fill more space than 
is available. Mayor Mitchel, at the joint meet- 
ing of the city legislature held in his honor, 
pointed out that the occasion was utterly unique, 
but justified by the fact that his life was part 
of the city’s life, that he had left an indelible im- 
press on her history, and that, even when not in 
office he never failed to respond when asked for 
advice and aid. 

On the expiration of his term he became a 
national as well as a local notable, an elder 
American statesman. His services at the Hague 
conference of 1899 were of the first importance 
to his country and were formally recognized as 
such by his colleagues of other nations. To the 
mediation between capital and labor he devoted 
time and money lavishly, earning the absolute 
confidence and good-will of the labor leaders, and 
frequently emphasizing with pen and tongue 
what was righteous in their cause as he under- 
stood it. Himself ranking as a capitalist, he was 
a welcome arbitrator for both sides in crucial 
tests of strength, not once but repeatedly. In 
1914 while serving in that capacity during the 
Colorado Coal strike he was elected President of 
the Chamber of Commerce in New York, a signal - 
honor earlier conferred on his father. For all 
at any disadvantage in the struggle of life he felt 


the deepest interest; in particular for the negro. 


As chairman of the executive committee of Tus- 
kegee Institute he labored long and faithfully for 
the training and uplift of the black race. 

Such were the vocations and avocations of this 
able, conscientious ‘man of leisure’ and means 
in our great democratic community. Not content 
however with strenuous social service, he ac- 
cepted grave political responsibility, being chair- 
man of the Committee on Cities in our latest 
constitutional convention. Such a light can not 
be hid under a bushel and these all were semi- 
public, official activities. Yet down to the very 
end, even after the hand of death was heavy 
upon him, his private life was such that literally 
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one hand did not know what the other hand was 
doing. His latest letter to the writer, received 
but a few short weeks ago, was an outline of 
such proposed literary activity as in his bodily 
weakness his active mind might hope to under- 
take. About his enterprise in the Broad Brook 
farm much ought to be written. He intended it 
to be not only the place of his own ‘leisure with 
dignity’ but a ‘demonstration of the ‘fancy’ 
farm, not of the gentleman's estate, as a paying 
business enterprise. His success on the latter 
line, though not entirely complete, was nearly so 
and with his firm hand in control would soon have 
proved the theory in which he was deeply con- 
cerned, as opening new vistas for capital and 
labor in harmonious cooperation. 

Life 15 not to be measured by extension alone. 
We did not think him old even in his mortal ill- 
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ness. Yet measured by its intensiveness his 
was an ample life. He was a lover of mankind, 
a confirmed meliorist. No more exquisite ex- 
pressions of tender feeling are possible than those 
in his will. With his last breath he was living 
for others. There is therefore a sense of triumph 
as we record this outline of a busy life; the great 
throng of foremost Americans who assembled in 
his church to do honor to his memory were so 
minded. We of Columbia, and those who follow 
us, may never forget his life and work. The very 
gates are lifted up in his name as we daily enter 
on our task. We are equipped for the intellec- 
tual and spiritual life in a high degree by his 
exertions for posterity. Ours must be the gentle 
melancholy of what was and is not, not the 
acute regret for what might have been, but was 
not. 


SETH LOW, PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
By Professor Munroe Smith, ’77L 


Professor of Roman Law and Comparative Jurisprudence 


RESIDENT LOW'S administration of Col- 

umbia University (1889-1901) was a period of 
marked development. Inthe twelve years of his 
presidency, Columbia entered upon many new 
fields of instruction and began to offer educational 
Opportunities to large bodies of students for whom 
there was no place in the older educational sys- 
tem. It developed at the same time new agencies 
for investigation and for the publication of con- 
tributions to knowledge. It drew under its in- 
fluence, either by incorporation or by affiliation, 
numerous educational organizations previously 
isolated, and it established relations of co- 
operation with many of the city's museums, col- 
lections and libraries, public and private. At the 
very beginning of Mr. Low's administration the 
largely independent and ill-coordinated parts of 
which the nascent University was made up, were 
brought under a new federal organization, the 
present University Council, which not only in- 
creased the efficiency of every part, but greatly 
facilitated the ensuing expansion of the Univer- 
sity's work and influence. In the middle of his 
term, Columbia left its narrow and noisy quar- 
ters in what was fast becoming the center of the 
city's traffic, and set itself upon the serener 
heights оп which it now lives, labors and grows, 
not in seclusion, indeed, but in such tranquility 
as can be obtained in a modern metropolis. 


The details of this development have been set 
forth in the History of Columbia University, pub- 
lished in 1904, and need not, indeed can not, be 
here repeated. It may be of use, however, to 
remind the reader of some of the special achieve- 
ments of the period under review. 

In the fields of collegiate and professional edu- 
cation, the nominal connection between Columbia 
College and the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons was transformed into a complete union in 
1891. Teachers College and Barnard College, al- 
though preserving their financial independence, 
were brought under the educational control of the 
University in 1893 and 1900. Relations of reci- 
procity were established, between 1891 and 1899, 
with three divinity schools; and with one of 
them, Union Theological Seminary, Columbia 
has developed a high degree of cooperation. In 
the Schools of Law and of Medicine there was in 
this period a very considerable increase in the re- 
quirements imposed upon candidates for a de- 
gree. In 1891 the law course was extended from 
two to three years, and the weekly attendance 
required of the students was raised from seven 
and a half to fourteen hours. In 1894 the medi- 
cal course was extended from three to four years. 
The extension and increased specialization of 
work in the applied sciences was recognized in 
1896 by organizing, in addition to the original 
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School of Mines, separate Schools of Chemistry, 
of Engineering, and of Architecture—all these re- 
maining, during President Low’s administration, 
under the control of the Faculty of Applied 
Science. 

The increasing duration and intensity of pro- 
fessional training had raised at Columbia, as 
throughout the country at large, a very thorny 
problem, that of the relation between collegiate 
and professional instruction. It had become in- 
creasingly difficult for young men, particularly 
for those young men whose parents were not 
wealthy, to devote four years to college studies 
before entering upon their professional studies. 
A first step toward the solution of this problem 
was taken in 1890, when the Columbia College 
Faculty—then known as the Faculty of the 
School of Arts—unanimously resolved that 
courses offered by the Faculty of Law or by the 
Faculty of Mines should be recognized as elec- 
tive studies in the College. When the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons became an integral 
part of the University, a similar resolution was 
adopted concerning courses offered by the Fac- 
ulty of Medicine. In 1896 the College adopted a 
new curriculum which made it possible for stu- 
dents intending to enter any of the Columbia 
schools of applied science, to anticipate two years 
of professional work and to secure both the col- 
lege degree and the professional degreee in six 
years. This movement was strongly supported 
by President Low; and in his Report of 1895, in 
discussing the possibility of raising the standard 
of admission to all the professional schools '' until 
a liberal training equivalent to the old-time col- 
lege course is demanded as a condition for ad- 
mission to every one of them," he pointed out 
that the most serious obstacle to such a policy 
was the length of the combined collegiate and 
professional course. If this were not shortened, 
he wrote, “only one result can follow; the colleges 
will be siphoned of their intending professional 
students, and such students will go direct from 
the high schools” to the various professional 
schools. The principle that a portion, at least, 
of the old college course should be made a pre- 
requisite for professional study in Columbia Uni- 
versity was not adopted until after Mr. Low's 
retirement from the presidency; but it is clear 
that the establishment of the combined course 
greatly facilitated the change. 

During Mr. Low’s term of office there were 
notable developments also in the field of univer- 
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sity extension. In 1890, largely through ar- 
rangements made with the Museum of Natural 
History, the New York Botanical Garden and 
the authorities of Cooper Union, Columbia's 
system of public lectures was greatly extended. 
In 1898, at first under the auspices of Teachers 
College, systematic extension courses were of- 
fered to the public. In the year 1900 the Uni- 
versity established a Summer Session. 

During this period, expansion and extension 
were not permitted to stifle or even arrest the 
encouragement of research and of publication. 
Іп’ the field of non-professional graduate instruc- 
tion, the Faculty of Philosophy, established in 
1890, and the Faculty of Pure Science, estab- 
lished in 1892, took their places side by side with 
the Faculty of Political Science, established in 
1880. In 1891 the development of graduate in- 
struction and research was furthered by the es- 
tablishment of twenty-four University fellow- 
ships. Of the serial publications which are to- 
day under the control of the University or of its 
officers, the greater portion came into existence 
in this period. In 1893 the Columbia University 
Press was organized. 

Innovations of special interest to the teaching 
force of the University were the establishment, 
in 1891, of the “Sabbatical year” and of a liberal 
pension system. The esprit de corps of the vari- 
ous faculties was increased and their loyalty to 
the University strengthened by the develop- 
ment of a greater degree of faculty autonomy, by 
the institution of the representative central 
council, and by the transformation of this council 
from an advisory into a legislative body. Ап im- 
portant element in this movement was the power 
granted to each faculty to elect its own dean. 
After the close of President Low's administra- 
tion, the Trustees, moved by considerations of 
administrative efficiency, reverted to the older 
system of appointing the deans of all the faculties 
—a change which was perhaps necessary, but 
which, in the opinion of the great majority of the 
teaching force, was regrettable. 

If the importance of innovations at a single 
university is to be gauged by their influence upon 
other universities and upon the country, the 
most important measures adopted during Mr. 
Low's presidency would appear to be: The es- 
tablishment of a representative University Coun- 
cil, composed of delegates from the various 
schools that have developed in the modern 
American university; the "combined course” of 
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collegiate and professional training; and the sys- 
tem of age pensions for retired professors. The 
first and second of these innovations have been 
lareely followed bv other American universities. 
The Columbia pension system was taken over, 
in its essential lines, by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion. 

None of che problems which the University was 
alet upon to meet during President Low’s ad- 
ministration was wholly novel; and many of the 
“lutions reached had been suggested ог fore- 
осме. The removal of Columbia from its 
өй ste had been advocated during President 
Birnurd’s term of oftice and had been strongly 
ued by Dr. Barnard himself; and, as Professor 
Van Amringe has recorded, the attention of the 
Trustees was first called to the site now occupied 
bv Columbia University by Mr. John B. Pine. 
The scheme of University organization, which 
wus adooted in 1890, had been outlined by Pro- 
(чог John W. Burgess in 1884. The develop- 
ment and proper organization of the University 
hal teen a burning question through the eighties; 
and in reply to a series of questions formulated 
hy the Trustees in 1888, all the professors had 
formulated their views upon this important prob- 
lem. The combined course, as established at 
Coumbia in the nineties, had been singularly 
anticipated in a committee report submitted to 
the Trustees of Columbia College in 1857; for in 
that report the line between. college and univer- 
sits work was drawn at the close of the junior 
vear. When the School of Political Science, 
which was at first regarded as a professional 
school, was established in 1880, the prerequisite 
(ог admission to this new school was the comple- 
ton of three years of collegiate study; and by 
1^4 all the first-year studies in the school had 
heen accepted by the Faculty of the old College 
as senior. electives. 

These facts do not diminish the value of Mr. 
Low 5 achievements, It is one thing to plan; it 
is another to execute. And it must not be for- 
zotten that in the development of every perma- 
neat ~~ ial institution, if its progress is to be nor- 
mul and sound, there must be continuity. If ina 
state or in a university a man of genius succeeds, 
i һу the force of his personality, in introducing 
innovations which have no root in the past, it is 
alsays doubtful whether his achievements will 
endure. [t is really the best testimony to the wis- 
com with which Mr. Low directed the develop- 
ment of the University that all the changes that 
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he advocated grew out of Columbia's past devel- 
opment, and that so many of the decisions reached 
during his presidency have approved themselves 
by the test of survival. To his presidential office 
Mr. Low brought what are perhaps the highest 
qualifications of a good executive: distrust of his 
own uninformed personal judgment and readi- 
ness to take counsel. He was unwilling to form- 
ulate his own decision upon any problem until 
opportunity had been given for its free and full 
discussion. In accepting the presidency, he 
frankly stated that he deemed himself wholly 
inexpert in matters of education. The fact that 
he was a graduate of Columbia College and had 
been a student for one year in the Columbia Law 
School did not, to his mind, give him the ‘‘inside 
view” of education, any more than an individual 
acquires the inside view of the law by becom- 
ing a party to litigation. Nor did the fact 
that he had been for eight years a member of the 
Board of Trustees legitimate him, in his own 
opinion, as an educator. He did not even claim, 
as а man of affairs, a superior “practical” judg- 
ment in education matters; for he was well 
aware that in education, as in every vocation, the 
only practical men are those who practice. After 
taking counsel, indeed, he acted on his own in- 
formed judgment. Very typical was the way in 
which, at the beginning of his presidency, he 
approached the problem of the reorganization of 
the University. After a careful examination of 
the various reports submitted to the Trustees 
in answer to their queries, he drew up a list of 
what seemed to him the most important points 
upon which issue had been joined, sent a printed 
copy to each professor and adjunct professor in 
the College, the Law School, the School of Mines, 
and the School of Political Science—the four 
schools which at that time made up the Univer- 
sity—and summoned all the professors to a 
series of discussions to be held in the President's 
house on three successive evenings. Each of 
these evening sessions, according to my recol- 
lection, lasted three or four hours. After this, 
the President formulated his plan, which fol- 
lowed, in the main, the lines originally indicated 
by Professor Burgess. It may be noted that 
at the time this was still the program of a minor- 
ity, consisting of little more than one-third of 
the professors. It was put into effect, accord- 
ingly, only because the minority had been able 
to convince the President that their scheme 
was worthy of adoption. 
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Without going into the mooted question 
whether the president of the modern American 
university is or is not too much of an autocrat, it 
may be pointed out that, in periods of transition, 
at least, a certain amount of autocratic power 
seems indispensable. If such power be exer- 
cised, as it was exercised by President Low, only 
after hearing all sides, and if it be not exercised, 
as in other cases it was not exercised by him, 
when he found the general trend of expert opin- 
ion opposed to his desires, autocracy seems to 
offer the greatest advantages possible under such 
a system with the least risk of abuse. 

Of Mr. Low’s personal benefactions to the 
University, of the extent to which he contrib- 
uted from his own resources to its development, 
all Columbia men are well, although perhaps not 
fully, informed. Every Columbia alumnus knows 
that President Low gave to the University that 
stately Library which forms the center of the 
imposing group of buildings on the new site. 
Not all, however, are aware of the extent to 
which special needs were met, or special crises 
tided over, by his generosity. It was through 
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his liberality, for example, that it was possible 
to establish a chair of sociology in the School of 
Political Science as early as 1894. It was again 
through his liberality that, at a time when the 
Faculties of Political Science and of Pure Science 
were not yet ready to admit women to the lec- 
tures delivered to men, provision was made for 
the separate instruction of Barnard seniors and 
graduates in history, economics and mathe- 
matics. In this case he met the difficulty by 
guaranteeing, for a term of years, the salaries 
of three professors to be appointed by the Bar- 
nard Trustees, but to have standing as Univer- 
sity professors. o0 

These and his other gifts, however, do not 
constitute the chief ground on which Columbia 
University should cherish the memory of Presi- 
dent Low. To my mind, at least, it was his 
willingness to take counsel, and the sovereign 
good sense that he displayed in deciding what 
advice he should accept and follow, that enabled 
him to make permanent contribution to the fu- 
ture usefulness of the University which he so 
loyally served. 


SETH LOW — CITIZEN 


Joint Session of City Boards Assembles to Honor Former Mayor 


JOINT session of the Board of Estimate and 

Apportionment and the Board of Aldermen 
of New York City in memory of the Honorable 
Seth Low was held on September 25 in the Alder- 
manic Chamber, City Hall, New York City. 
The Boards met in pursuance of a call by John 
Purroy Mitchel, '99, Mayor of New York, and 
the Mayor presided. 

Bishop David H. Greer, 'o4 H, opened the 
meeting with prayer, after which addresses were 
made by Mayor Mitchel, the Honorable George 
W. Wickersham, the Honorable George Mc- 
Aneny, and President Nicholas Murray Butler, 
'82. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Joseph Haag, 
Secretary of the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment, the News is privileged to reprint these 
addresses in full in this number of the News. 
After the addresses Mr. Frank L. Dowling, 
President of the Board of Aldermen, presented 


the following resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted by a rising vote: 


Whereas, in the death of Seth Low; the City of 
New York has lost one of the greatest of its citizens, 
and the people of the city one of the wisest and most 
devoted of their leaders; and 

Whereas, Mr. Low through his active public life, 
twice as Mayor of the City of Brooklyn, as a mem- 
ber of the Commission that brought into consolida- 
tion the communities that now compose the Greater 
New York, and as Mayor, in a critical period of its 
development, of the greater city he helped to erect, 
rendered services of unequaled constructive value 
and of historic importance, not only to the city as 
a municipal corporation, but to all ot its people; 
and 

Whereas, the city has been enriched not only 
through the quality of Mr. Low's service as its 
Executive, the principles of administration that he 
established. the precedents for high-minded and 
disinterested official conduct, the traditions of 
rightful usage of public trust, the firm and strong 
foundations he laid for those who were to build 
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амег ит; but Ьу his many public services of other 
character; his forceful part in the solution of the 
problems of city planning and of rapid transit; his 
v;Ludlding of the great University, that is now one 
of the citv's rarest adornments and priceless pos- 
waions; his leadership in the Chamber of Com- 
meree. filling there, as President. a post his father 
had filled betore him; his part in the working out of 
social and industrial problems of constant interest 
and concern to the city and to others, the wisdom 
and Jairnesa ot his frequent moderation in the dif- 
boulties that flow from differences of position and of 
understanding between employer and employee; 
ami his atte representation of the city in the Con- 
кишо паі Convention of the State; and 


Whereas, in his administration of private wealth 
men «» largely for public purposes. Mr. Low has 
let another. high example of noble living and of 
атай citizenship; and 


Whereas, in the councils of the city government 
l^ was a frequent and always helpful adviser, 
wung in his public relationships, as he did in 
pavate, through personal grace and charm and the 
warmth ot his sympathy the confidence and the high 
ran of all with whom he had to do; therefore, 
lx it 

Relved, that the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
Чоте and the Board of Aldermen in joint session 
ass‘mbied. the Mayor presiding, constituting the 
government of the City of New York, hereby record 
the city’s deep appreciation of Mr. Low's services, 
4* public ofhcer and as citizen, and the deep sense 
ot public bereavement with which the announcement 
ot his death has been received. 
rvell the city as Mr. Low did; none will be remem- 
bered with greater gratitude or affection. 


MAYOR MITCHEL 


This is a special joint session of the Board 
of E*timate and Apportionment and of the Board 
of Aldermen, called in order that the City 
Government, speaking through the two branches 
of its Јоса] legislature. may pay a fitting tribute of 
respect and esteem to the memory of Seth Low, a 
former mayor and distinguished citizen of New 
York. à 

May І point out that this occasion is unique in 
the history of the government of this city? Never 
before have these two Boards, representing as they 
do чо directly and completely the entire citizenship, 
Come together in joint session. They do so now asa 
mark of special honor to the memory of a great 
Citizen, 

We have bidden here to join with us, in this 
nes tribute, the men who knew and worked with 
Uoc UV In private life, the representatives of the 
great civic bodies Of New York who have labored 


Few men have. 


with him in a hundred undertakings for the welfare 
of the city, the men who served in his administration, 
when as mayor he initiated public works, he effected 
reforms, he formulated policies, he established 
precedents, he fixed standards, upon which every 
succeeding administration has builded its progress 
in its efforts to give to the people of New York 
the honest, businesslike, efficient, far-seeing and 
intelligent city government which was the ideal of 
Seth Low. 

We have invited the members of Mr. Low's 
family, that we may evidence to them the respect 
which the city entertained for him, and the grateful 
recollection in which his signal public services are 
held. 

Seth Low's life and history are a part of the life 
and history of New York. He was connected by 
inheritance and active participation with that bus- 
iness from which, more than any other, the wealth 
and greatness of New York have sprung. In the 
days when American shipping covered the seas 
and bore the.commerce oí the world, Mr. Low's 
father sent over seas from this port ships flying the 
American flag, that had no equals among the mer- 
chant vessels of the world. It was ships like his 
Oriental, The Great Republic and the Houqua that 
won the seas for the merchant marine of the United 
States, and held them until the change from sails to 
steam restored control to England. Into that busi- 
ness Seth Low stepped, and through it, he remained 
identified with that part of the life of New York 
that marks it as the first seaport of the world. 

Twice mayor of the City of Brooklyn, later 
mayor of the Greater City of New York, he has 
left the indelible impress of his personality upon the 
history of his native city. 

Columbia University, recreated and expanded 
through his genius, stands today New York's 
proudest institution of learning, a monument at 
once to his private generosity and to his executive 
capacity. 

As a private citizen, Seth Low never refused his 
time, his labor or his substance to a movement that 
meant the betterment of this city. His interest 
was unflagging, his patience untiring, his zeal 
unbounded, when the undertaking was one to 
maintain the honor or promote the greatness of 
his city. Indeed, those who knew the activities 
of Mr. Low in public service and the demands 
upon his time, know that the tax laid upon his 
strength by these self-imposed duties contributed 
in no small measure to the shortening of a life 
New York could ill-atford to lose. 

Seth Low was a staunch, true friend. It was my 
privilege to see him often and to know him well 
during the past few years. In times of stress, he 
was always ready to respond to a call for advice 
or aid. Time and again I have had his counsel and 
assistance when I needed them, and they were 
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always given with the ready generosity that distin- 
guished him. 

It is fitting and proper that New York should 
pay this public and official tribute to the Value 
of Seth Low's services as mayor, to his worth as a 
citizen and to his character as a man. 

We have invited here to address this mecting 
three gentlemen representative of the unofficial citi- 
zenship of New York. 


MR. WICKERSHAM 


Mr Mayor and Gentlemen of the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment and the Board of Al- 
dermen, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

We are assembled here today to solemnly record 
in the annals of this great city a formal and deeply 
felt appreciation of the life and character of a man 
whose days were spent in this community, in 
unselfish labors for the welfare of his fellow- 
citizens. 

Seth Low was born in the City of Brooklyn on 
January 18, 1850. His father, А. A. Low, was one 
of the great merchants of the days when American 
enterprise carried the American flag onto every sea 
and into every foreign port. The firm of A. A. Low 
and Company, of which he was the head, was noted 
for high integrity and unquestioned credit through- 
out the Orient and especially in China, among whose 
people the merchant class from time immemorial 
have maintained the highest standards of honorable 
dealing. 

After graduation from Columbia College in 1870, 
Mr. Low became, at first a clerk, and later, a part- 
ner in that firm. From this parentage and early 
association, Mr. Low was strengthened in those 
principles of impeccable rectitude that characterized 
him throughout his life. But the exactions of bus- 
iness and the allurements of gain did not long 
absorb his interest. 

From his early manhood, the condition of the 
government of the city in which he lived, which 
was in large measure the same as that then pre- 
vailing in most of the large cities of the United 
States, awakened in him a sense of revolt and 
determination to compel reform. Writing of the 
conditions prevailing at about this time, Mr. 
James Bryce said in the ''American Common- 
wealth’’. 

“There is no denying that the government of 
cities is the one conspicuous failure of the United 
States.” 

Mr. Low at the age of thirty determined to grap- 
ple with the problems of City Government, and he 
flung himself into a contest for the Mayoralty ot 
the City of Brooklyn as the candidate of an inde- 
pendent body of citizens, endored by the Republican 
party; and in the autumn of 1881 he was elected 
mayor. 


Two years later, in appealing a second time for the 
suffrage of his fellow citizens, Mr. Low could 
truthfully say: 

“The whole city knows my re-election as mayor 
of Brooklyn would mean just this: The patronage 
of the city shall not be used by or for any party in 
the presidential election, national, or local. I shall 
ask of those who are in the employ of the city just 
one thing, that they discharge their duty to the 
city by which they are paid. If they do that, 
no enemy can deprive them of their place, and 
if they do not do it, then no friend can keep them 
in it.” 

He was re-elected, and at the end of his second 
term of office a leading New York newspaper of 
opposite political faith to his, in summing up the 
accomplishments of his administration, declared 
that ' 

“He reduced the city debt by $7,000,000. 

" He reformed the system of granting municipal 
franchises, so that during his administration all 
public franchises were honestly got and adequately 
paid for. 

“He filled all the principal offices with men of 
character and fitness. 

'" He disregarded friendships and pulls and sternly 
dismissed all shirkers and incompetents. 

"He completely reformed the public school 
system and put it in charge of a Board of Education 
of the highest efficiency.” 

During the four years of his administration of the 
government of Brooklyn, Mr. Low furnished to 
his fellow-citizens an object lesson of the possibilities 
of honest, economical and efficient municipal 
government, conducted, not as a political machine, 
but as a great public business. Judged by the two 
tests which Mr. Bryce says properly may be applied 
to the government of a city —'' What does it provide 
for the people, and what does it cost the people?" — 
Mr. Low's administration was efficient beyond any- 
thing that in years had been known either in 
Brooklyn or New York. But he was made to real- 
ize the tremendous difficulties in attaining good city 
government created by the constant interference 
with it by legislation at Albany, and by the cum- 
bersome structure of the municipal character, 
modeled as it was after that of the State, with an 
executive dependent upon a local bi-cameral leg- 
islature, and with the powers of government diffused 
and not centralized. 

Years later, in a chapter which Mr. Low contrib- 
uted to the tenth edition of Bryce's "American 
Commonwealth," he wrote: | 

"For many years Americans applied to cities 
the theories which they had successfully embodied 
in the governments of their states. It is only as 
some of these theories have broken down, when 
applied to cities, that Americans have begun to 
realize that they have on their hands a problem, 
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new for them, which must be solved, so to speak, 
by rules of its own.” 

This solution he strove after throughout all his 
life. 

Consistently, from his entry into public life 
until the end. he advocated the principles of local 
«lt-government, the right of the people to nom- 
inate as well as to elect their officials, and the 
responsibihtv of public officers to the people. 
He rightly regarded honest elections as the 
foundation stene of all possible improvement 
in government, and by his own efforts largely 
cuntributed to a result which he thus recorded in 
the chapter of the "American Commonwealth” 
irom which I have quoted: 

“Forty years ago it was impossible to have a fair 
ecection in New York or Brookyn. Today, under 
the present system of registry laws, every election 
i held in substantial fairness. 

“It is probable that in another decade Americans 
wil look back upon some of the scandals of the 
peent epoch of City Government with as much 
аштпае as they now regard the effort to control 

fines by a volunteer fire department, which was 
insisted. upon even in the City of New York until 
within fitty years." 

But the attainment of this great result was yet 
afar off when, in the autumn of 1889, Mr. Low was 
ekted President of Columbia College, and thus 
wa* led for a decade or more into a different field of 
pubic usefulness from that he previously had 
аме. 

The time of his election to that position was а 
Сиса! period of change іп the affairs of that great 
iMutution. Its needs had outgrown the limita- 
tione of its buildings, machinery and organization. 
lt маз confronted with the necessity of selecting 
а new wte, providing new buildings and determining 
upon tts future aims and ideals. The history of 
Mr. Low's great services to Columbia during the 
eleven years of his presidency may be related more 
appropriately at another time and in another place. 
dt is sufficient to this occasion to note that the 
wlecuon of the commanding site on Morningside 
Heights and the erection of the noble buildings 
which now so adequately and fitly house that great 
institution of learning, were largely the result of 
the energy, the perseverance, the contagious en- 
thu*ia«m and the boundless generosity of President 
Low. His work was crowned by the erection at his 
bere nal expense of the beautiful Library Building. 
which he presented to the University as a memorial 
to his father, 

During all this time, Mr. Low never abandoned 
hie interest. in and attention to the affairs of the 
ty. Indeed, the guiding principle of his work 
at Columbia was to draw that institution into 
more intimate relations with the life of the great 
сиу in which it was placed and to become to its 


increasing and cosmopolitan population an inspir- 
ation to higher ideals of civic duty and responsibility, 
and to prove the consistency of highest culture with 
true democracy. When the merger of the city of 
Brooklyn and a number of other adjacent munici- 
palities into the city of New York was determined 
upon. in 1897. Mr. Low was appointed one of the 
commissioners to prepare the charter for the new 
and greater city. 

In presenting to the constitutional convention 
of 1015 his proposed home rule measure, Mr. Low 
spoke of the work of the 1897 charter commission. 
He referred to the city's ancient charters, to the vast 
number of laws which had been passed relating to 
the city, and he said that the commission was not 
called upon to deal with a charter that had been 
made out of hand. but one that was a growth of 
centuries. А charter such as that. he said, could 
not be torn up by the roots and the city compelled 
to start over again, and the charter commission 
of 1897, like its predecessors, had declined to under- 
take that responsibility. 

Mr. Low's recognized knowledge of the problems 
of city government, his intimate acquaintance with 
the laws affecting it. acquired through his labors in 
framing the charter; and the tangible evidences of 
his successful administration of the affairs of the 
great university over which he presided, made him 
the natural choice of many of his fellow-citizens 
as the first Mayor of the Greater City. 

The movement failed of success. But four years 
later, a fusion of many different elements of our 
citizens who desired to accomplish a divorce of 
municipal government from partisan politics 
resulted in Mr. Low's election. i 

The two years of his administration were momen- 
tous in the history of the city. Business problems 
affecting its entire future, of a magnitude thereto- 
fore unparalleled in municipal history, were de- 
manding settlement. After many years of doubt 
and discussion, the economic possibility of rapid 
transit through subways had been determined, 
by the award of the first subway contract to John 
B. McDonald, financed by Mr. August Belmont 
and his associates, in February, 1900. When 
Mr. Low became Mayor, the contract for the 
extension to Brooklyn was about to be let, and the 
adaptability of electrical motive power to subway 
uses had been determined upon as the solution of 
the transportation problem. A terrible accident, 
resulting in great loss of life, in the Park Avenue 
Tunnel, had accentuated this need of adopting a 
motive power other than steam for use in the tun- 
nels under city streets and led to the adoption of 
comprehensive plans for'the reconstruction of the 
Grand Central Terminal and the clectrification of 
the lines of the New York Central and New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroads leading into 
it, under contracts with the city of exceptional 
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intricacy and involving most difficult questions. 
The great Pennsylvania Railroad system was seek- 
ing an entrance into Manhattan Island, and 
planning a connection with Long Island. and by a 
connecting bridge across the East River, for the 
first time to bring New England into direct rail- 
road communication through New York City with 
the south and west. 

The successful negotiation of the contracts for all 
of these enterprises, involving as it did the deter- 
mination of just and adequate compensation for the 
public franchises granted, and the necessary 
measure of reserved public control to meet future 
conditions, constituted perhaps the most important 
acts of Mayor Low's administration. Throughout 
those negotiations, with the Board of Rapid Tran- 
sit Railroad Commissioners and the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment, in both of which 
he was a member, he maintained with rare judg- 
ment that nice and difficult balance between the 
due protection of the public interest and a just 
recognition of the return to which private capital 
and enterprise fairly are entitled, which can be 
maintained only by an official conscious of his 
own rectitude and in whom the public puts its 
trust. 

Both in public and private life, Mr. Low con- 
stantly strove to bring about a better understand- 
ing between employers of labor and their employees, 
and he constantly was chosen as arbitrator of trade 
disputes. He was one of the organizers and an 
active member, and at the time of his death, 
President, of the National Civic Federation, which 
he believed might be made a vehicle for the solu- 
tion of many labor problems. He had been a 
delegate to the first Hague Conference in 1899, 
and he was an advocate of the settlement of dis- 
putes of all kinds within or between nations by 
arbitration, recognizing that very seldom is either 
party to a controversy wholly and unqualifiedly 
right in its position, and that when such a case 
ariscs, an arbitration tribunal properly constituted 
would not hesitate so to declare. He was largely 
instrumental in procuring the agreement of the 
representatives of the great railroad systems and 
of the various organization of railroad employees, 
to the terms of an amended act to provided for 
mediation, conciliation and arbitration in con- 
troversies between interstate railroad companies 
and their employees, known as the Newlands Act, 
which passed both houses of Congress and was 
approved by President Wilson on July sth, 1913, 
with the heartiest expressions of approbation by all 
parties. Mr. Low impressed every one with his 
eminent fairness of view, his broad tolerance, his 
capacity to see both sides of a controversy, and to 
perceive the grounds for approach to a common 
agreement. Опе of his latest public services was 
rendered at the request of President Wilson in 
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investigating the complex and confused questions 
involved in the labor difficulties in the coal fields 
of Colorado, and his report on those intricate 
questions, transmitted to the Congress by President 
Wilson on March 8th, 1916, dealing as it does with 
many fundamental problems involved in a great 
industry deserves careful study and embodies 
suggestions that may be of practical value in the 
determination of other controversies in different 
fields. 

Mr. Low was in the truest sense of the term a 
peacemaker, for he sought ever to remove the bias' 
for dissension. In this spirit he for years devoted 
himself to the cause of the American negro. Не was 
a true and devoted friend of Booker Washington, 
whom he regarded as a man chosen by God to lead 
his people in safe and sane ways along the hard but 
sure pathway of industry, thrift and self-discipline 
to that place of independence and respect in the 
community which acts of legislation can not secure. 
and of which popular outbursts of narrow pre- 
judice can not permanently deprive. He gave to the 
service of the Tuskegee Institute devoted thought, 
attention and money. He also was on of the few 
Americans who took pains to inform himself ac- 
curately concerning the condition of the Armenians 
and his statesmanlike grasp of world conditions 
and his broad Christian sympathies reached out 
to embrace the cause of that martyred people. 

Among the last public services rendered by Mr. 
Low was five months of work in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1915. He received the highest number 
of votes cast by the people for any of the fifteen 
delegates at large to that body, and he fitly was 
appointed chairman of its Committee on Cities. 
Aíter weeks of inquiry, painstaking study and 
labor, Mr. Low reported from that Committee to 
the Convention a measure of self-government 
for the cities of the state, which after much dis- 
cussion and amendment, finally was adopted by a 
majority vote and submitted, with the remainder of 
the proposed new constitution, to the approval of 
the people. It did not meet the wishes of those 
who desired the city to be entirely independent of 
the state, nor was it acceptable to those who wish 
the state always to have and, when the city acts 
contrary to the views of those in control of the state 
government, exercise full control over the city. 

Mr. Low recognized that his measure was an effort 
to steer between Scylla and Charybdis. His 
explanations satisfied the convention, but did 
not convince the electors. He pointed out the 
fact that a city is not a little state which can by 
forming a charter take to itself whatever power it 
pleases, neither is it like a state of the union, which 
has by right all the powers that are not given up. 
He showed that the state uses the city in very 
many particulars as the agent of the state to ad- 
minister the policies of the state as to those matters 
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in which the state is concerned, and thus he indi- 
cated the difficulties of formulating in workable 
form, harmonious with our constitutional govern, 
ment, the plan of home rule which he believed to 
solve the practical difficulties of the problem as it 
exists in the State of New York. 

He was greatly disappointed at the rejection by 
а large popular majority of the work of the conven- 
tion to which he had given such conscientious, un- 
stinted devotion, but he comforted himself with the 
reflection that he had given his best thought and 
most earnest efforts to improve the government 
of his state. 

It would too greatly extend this paper to enumer- 
ate all of Mr. Low’s other public services. He was 
a trustee of the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton. and of many other charitable and benevolent 
organizations, and in the closing years of his life he 
enjoyed the great distinction of being President of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York. 

How can we in the few moments allotted to these 
exercises cast up the account of this full and useful 
Ше and briefly characterize its meaning to this 
community? Its strongest quality lay in unselfish 
devotion to the interests of his human brethren. 
Like Abou Ben Adhem, he would be written down as 
one who loved his fellowmen. But stronger per- 
haps than all other interests, was his love for the 
city in which he was born, in which his life was spent, 
and to the service of which he gave his best. May 
we not think of him now as enjoying the freedom 
of that greatest city, the City of the Great King, 
whose gates shall not be shut at all, for there shall 
be no night there and which is lightened by the 
Glory of God? 


Mr. Mc ANENY 


Mr. Mayor, Members of the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment and of the Board of Aldermen, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It is quite literally true that the whole city 
mourns Seth Low. To those who knew him per- 
sonally or officially, or who, in one way or another, 
met him actively and knew through close contact the 
excellence of his qualities, the feeling of loss is, 
of course. the more direct and personal. But 
there are none who live within the City of New 
York who do not share today the advantages 
and benefits of conditions that he helped to create; 
and there are none even among the very few who 
possibly have not known his name, who would not, 
if they were told his story, feel his loss as we do 
and join in our mourning. And so it is that I may 
say with truth that it is an expression of the real 
heart of the city that its government seeks to make 
through the ceremony of this meeting, and through 
the action that is to be taken. 
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I do not believe, and І am sure that no опе сап 
believe, that there has lived within our generation 
a man who has been so closely in touch with the 
growth and the development of this city, or whose 
thought has been soclosely interwoven with what 
might be called the city’s own thought about itself 
and its affairs. This has been singularly true of 
Mr. Low, and thus will he be remembered. When 
as a young man, a very young man, he became 
Mayor of Brooklyn, he carried into office the idea 
that was really the guiding impulse of his life— 
that the agencies of government in cities are, or 
should be chiefly useful for what they may accom- 
plish in improving the working and living condi- 
tions of the people who live in cities. It was part 
of the greatness of his own heart, his never ending 
concern for the welfare of his fellow men, his will- 
ingness to use constantly not merely his own time 
and energy, but his private fortune, to advance the 
general good. These were the things that actuated 
him in everything he did while in public office. He 
saw clearly that in order to get, through the in- 
strumentality of city government, the sort of 
service that the people are entitled to, government 
itself must be efficient, that it must be honest, 
and that it must be purposely and even scientifically 
directed toward these ends. 

It was this conviction, no doubt that led to his 
enlistment among the first of those who advocated 
the so-called Civil Service Reform, the demand for 
which had heretofore been heard but feebly, but 
which, in 1883, was beginning to make itself dis- 
tinctly felt. He established it as a principle—the 
first principle—of his administration of the affairs 
of Brooklyn; and largely thorugh what he did, 
civil service reform found its practical beginnings 
in this country. The original state act passed 
by the Legislature of 1883 had been permissive in 
its application to the cities, though not as to the 
state itself. In 1884 the act was made mandatory 
in its application to the cities and the state alike; 
but while it was still a permissive measure, Mr. 
Low accepted it and made it the law of Brook- 
lyn as, under the statute, he was permitted to 
do. | 
So it was through all of his career here in the 
Greater City—again as Mayor— his insistence that 
from top to bottom the public service should be 
recruited according to the efficiency and the hon- 
esty of purpose of the men placed in every office 
or position, high or low. 

I do not believe that. within our generation, 
there has lived an American who has mastered as 
thoroughly as did Mr. Low the general theory of 
correct city government not merely in the choice of 
means in recruiting its personnel, but in everything 
else that enters into a proper scheme of municipal 
administration. It was a fitting thing that Mr. 
Low should have chanced, at Lord Bryce's invi- 
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tation, to write that chapter in the Tenth Edition 
of the 'American Commonwealth' to which Mr. 
Wickersham refers; for it was he who was to do the 
most, within his day, to answer the friendly protest 
of the Englishman—that in city government lay 
our most conspicuous failure. 

It was my good fortune to be associated with Mr. 
Low in the office of the Civil Service Commission 
during his administration as Mayor of the Greater 
City. The civil service rules were completely 
recast at that time. There were amendments to 
the City Charter that vitally affected the whole 
body of civil employees. I can testify to the in- 
finite patience with which Mr. Low devoted him- 
self not only to the framing and examination of 
these measures, but to the reorganization of service 
destined to be built upon them; to his patience in 
matters of detail that most men hurried and busied 
as he was, would have brushed aside or left to 
others; to his insistence upon the right idea at 
every turn, and his repugnance to every sugges- 
tion of compromise so long as it was even possible 
to get what was wholly right. 

Some years later—and again I select an instance 
of the way Mr. Low served the city because it is 
one of the things of which I have personal knowl- 
edge—it was my good fortune to be associated with 
him in the negotiation of the contracts for the 
building and operation of the great system of muni- 
cipal rapid transit that is now developing. Officially, 
of course, the work lay in the hands of those repre- 
senting the two boards officially concerned, the 
Public Service Commission and the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment. Mr. Low had been 
named as Chairman of the Joint Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Merchants' Asso- 
ciation to represent these quasi public bodies before 
the negotiating committees. It seemed a per- 
fectly natural thing. however, to take him literally 
into our councils. He had been a member of the 
original Rapid Transit Commission. During his 
term as Mayor of the Greater City, he had devel- 
oped and approved the franchises under which 
the Pennsylvania system was brought in and 
across Manhattan, to Long Island. He had been 
a close student of the .whole problem of rapid 
transit; and he well appreciated that, upon the 
extension of the system already under operation, 
depended the future growth and orderly develop- 
ment of the entire metropolitan district. So, as 
I have said, we brought him into our councils, 
we kept him there through many months of time. 
He rarely missed one of the many meetings and 
conferences that we held. He figured with us, 
argued the pcint, and again and again used his 
own splendid power of persuasion when there were 
deadlocks on subjects of detail. He sat with us 
until the great work was finished and the benefit 
we secured from his wisdom and experience and 


from the breadth of his vision, it would be difficult 
to estimate. He saw and supported the theory 
that in building railroads for the city we were not 
only laying the foundations for its physical growth 
and extension, but that as citizens of today we were 
promoting the ultimate good of the millions of people 
who are to live in the city that is to be. He shared 
our conclusion that we could not treat this great 
enterprise as commercial merely, but that the lines 
to be laid out and built should form the network of 
a comprehensive and properly coordinated city 
plan. It was this larger aspect that he constantly 
saw and constantly declared and which, in the end, 
won. I doubt whether anything in Mr. Low's career 
gave him more satisfaction than did the outcome 
of this issue, and I doubt whether he ever enjoyed 
more keenly his own participation in a matter of 
public work. Here, too, his consideration was first 
for the well being of his fellow men, the relief of the 
sorely congested districts of the old city, the im- 
provement of living and working conditions now and 
in the broad future throughout its bounds, and the 
employment of the agencies of city government to 
accomplish this beneficent and highly sensible 
purpose. 

The city and city government with him were 
always first. In 1897, for instance, President - 
McKinley asked him to take the mission to Spain 
at a time when our affairs abroad were growing 
acutely troubled, at a time when a great man was 
needed to speak for us at Madrid. Mr. Low was 
the first to be invited to take the post, but after 
carefully considering what it would mcan to him 
and to his work, his judgment was that he ought 
not to be drawn from city affairs. He remained to 
fight his fights here, and finally to take from his 
fellow citizens the office for which he cared more 
than he could have cared for any other—the exalted 
post of Mayor. 

We recall—all of us who have served in these two 
Boards—how frequently, through the years fol- 
lowing his mayoralty, the members of the city 
government continued to have the benefit of his 
advice, of his suggestion; how frequently we went 
to him for counsel; how we regarded him not only 
as the man who had laid firmly the foundations 
upon which the rest of us were to build, but as, 
in a sense, a sage of city affairs, whose word to us 
at any time or upon anything, we knew. came 
fron a mind full of sound and well-matured 
conviction. 

Mr. Low's term as Mayor was all too brief for 
the work he had to do. He had time for little 
else than the laying of foundations—but with the 
remarkable group of men he gathered about him 
as the administrators of department affairs, and 
through his own constant personal devotion. he 
reaped results that few thought possible of accom- 
plishment. He established principles that will live as 
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long as the city government does. In a very literal 
sense he started the growth and development of the 
government ofthe city in the right direction. None 
of those who have followed him have failed to profit 
by what he did then, and none who are still to fol- 
low can fail soto profit. The debt we owe him in a 
way can never be paid. But we shall long cherish 


his anger а man of true greatness of mind and 
of heart. trulyas a great citizen. 
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group of men devoted to letters and science and 
unofficial public service have been able to have a 
companion and friend step out and take his place 
as the chief administrator of this Metropolitan City. 

This building, so beautiful in itself and so abun- 
dant in historic memories, is, of course, the center 
of the City's official life. Out of it there radiates 
in every direction those lines of influence and of 
aspiration which fix and direct the activities that 
are building the newer New York, not the New York 
of yesterday, not even the New York of today; the 
New York of tomorrow and a hundred years after 
the day after tomorrow. This place is what the 
Forum was to ancient Rome, the Agora to Athens, 
the place where we symbolize and properly record 
public service and activity that touches the public 
in any form. How appropriate, then, that these two 
Boards, charged with the City's legislative direction, 
have set aside an hour this afternoon to pay tribute 
to a great citizen of a great city. 

One mistake that we so often make in our think- 
ing and in our appreciation of men is to assume 
that all public service must be official service. 
Quite otherwise in a democracy. Our officials are 
simply those who are set apart for a definite time 
to do a particular thing under limitation of law, but 
public service is that form of activity for the public 
weal which finds its expression in ten thousand ways. 
Some of it is official; the great mass of it is unofficial. 
It is the work of the man or woman in private life 
who always sees the public interest first, who is 
clear sighted, generous, sympathetic, patient, 
industrious, in helping to clear the public mind, in 
helping to form and instruct it, in helping to pre- 
pare the path for those who are our officials to walk 
in. Every maker of public opinion is an unofficial 
public servant. Public opinion is at once the path 
in which the government walks and the force that 
holds it up and supports it. Mr. Low from early 
manhood was a powerful agent in making public 
opinion. He made it not only on important occa- 
sions when large choices were to be made, he made 
it not only when the eyes of men were fixed upon 
him because of the conspicuous post that he occu- 
pied, but he made it in season and out of season by 
urging upon others that consideration, that calm 
deliberation, that patient inquiry. and that sort 
of public spirit which make us all one in civic pride 
and in civic patriotism. 

We Americans are so apt to emphasize our points 
of difference and so ready to overlook our points 
of agreement. Important as the points of difference 
are this year and another, on this question and on 
that, our points of agreement are many times more 
important and more numerous. We are in agree- 
ment, every one of us, as to what will make this 
city happy and properous and just and tender and 
healthy and serene; and every citizen, official or 
unofficial, who brings to the expression of that con- 
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viction, which we all share, those traits of character 
and of mind, of devotion and of industry, of high- 
mindedness and of patience that characterized Mr. 
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Low, every such citizen is following in his footsteps, 
is learning his lesson, is putting a stone upon his 
unseen but undying monument. 


LABOR MOVEMENT 


By Professor FRANKLIN Н. Gipp1incs 


ANY and varied as Mr. Low's interests 

were, they were not miscellaneous or un- 
related. All of them were phases of one great 
focal and organizing interest; namely, the 
improvement of human life. And this im- 
provement Mr. Low always thought of as 
inseparably both subjective and objective. The 
bettering of living conditions appealed to 
him as important chiefly because he saw their 
relation to conduct and to those enduring 
things of character which, to his strongly re- 
ligious nature, seemed always of supreme worth. 
But, because he was in all things a practical 
man, he could not overlook the material fact 
that the moral life does not thrive in a 
vacuum. He saw ends clearly, but he gave 
his thought and energy to the perfecting, 
or at least the bettering, of means. This is 
-why he touched life at so many points, and 
lt was an essential part of the sanity of his 
thinking. 
‘Necessarily, therefore, he appreciated not 
only the importance of education in all. its 
developments, of clean politics, of efficient 
municipal government, of sound business meth- 
ods, of industrial and commercial forecast and 
planning, but also of good working relations 
between business enterprise and the wage earn- 
ing population. In his later years a great deal 
of his time and a great part of his most conscien- 
tious thought were given to these possibilities. 
Not a year went by in which he did not render 
most unselfish and valuable service to the com- 
munity as mediator or arbitrator in labor dis- 
putes. Every trade in the city, at one time or 
another, felt the beneficent effect of his patient 
inquiry and sound judgment. 

Та these efforts he never undertook' to exploit 
or to bàck up a preconceived social theory, radi- 
cal or conservative. His mind was open to any 
and all relevant considerations. He demanded 
the facts; he held firmly to the idea that settle- 
ments, if they were to stand as enduring settle- 
ments, must be just. While no man knew better 


than he that the conservation of capital, its 
safeguarding and its perfect mobility, are as 
essential to the well-being of the wage earners 
as to the prosperity of the property-owning 
classes, no man saw more clearly than he that 
these conditions can be maintained only when 
wage earners are not only justly paid and well 
treated, but also are themselves satisfied that 
they are treated justly. It was, therefore, upon 
these essentials of the problem that he always 
concentrated his attention. That he always 
satisfied both parties to a dispute upon which 
his good offices had been asked, it would be 
absurd to claim. The world is still full of unrea- 
sonable people, and the irreconcilables and the 
trouble-makers are always busy, but reasonable 
men, whose own minds loved justice, knew that 
Mr. Low was himself just and that he backed 
up his just intentions with exceptionally rich 
resources of detailed knowledge and common 
sense. He believed strongly in well-thought-out 
plans and working agreements. When protocols 
and contracts broke down he did not hastily 
conclude that they were failures; he insisted on 
finding out why they had broken down, what 
concrete fact had been overlooked or ignored and 
how the plan could be strengthened for another 
trial. ИБ f 

It was characteristic of the man also that he 
did not believe that the settlement of disputes 
over wageś, hours and unionism, vital as these 
things are, solved the whole problem of “the 
labor cause." He understood the importance of 
comfortable and sanitary housing, of food, recrea- 
tion and social contact. He gave generously to 
promising efforts, including those of the Univer- 
sity and other social settlements, to strengthen 
these factors of community well-being. He was 
never sentimental, he never made promises that 
he could not keep, or held out elusive hopes, but 
always he thought and worked, patiently, un- 
selfishly, sanely and wisely, to extend throughout 
the whole community the conditions that make 
for health, intelligence and happiness. 
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SETH LOW, MAYOR OF BROOKLYN 
By Freperic W. Hiwnricus, '74 


ETH LOW was the nominee in 1881 for Mayor 
of Brooklyn, of the Republicans and of the 
Independents,—after Ripley Ropes, Citizens’ 
candidate,—and General Benjamin F. Tracy, 
Republican candidate,—had withdrawn in favor 
of Mr. Low as a compromise. Seth Low had 
been active as President of the Young Repub- 
lican Club during the Garfield-Hancock cam- 
Paign,—and was generally known as a public- 
Spirited citizen. But he was not well known in 
professional political circles. 
The Schroeder charter was about to be launch- 
ed. This statute, for the first time, gave to the 
Mayor of Brooklyn absolute and exclusive power 
to appoint the heads of departments. His power 
of removal was still, to an extent, limited. Still, 
the charter represented a great step forward in 
municipal government. By reason of the feature 
referred to, and other innovations in the direc- 
tion of realizing a business-government, with 
responsibility centered in the Mayor,—the 
Brooklyn charter—after Mr. Low had been 
elected Mayor and shown its possibilities for 
good,—became a model for the government of 
municipalities throughout the land. 

In administering his great trust, he, of course, 
offended the Workers in the Republican organ- 
Ee Not only did his re-nomination by the 

M Hes oe at the end of his first term, 
cn ae ul, but many party-associates ac- 
dite his ost openly, —opposed his election, 
luna PS nomination in 1883. But, for- 
E Mud independent Democrats, having 
Bun ux of Mr. Low's sincerity in ad- 
in. ee € government as a business insti- 
tional par rated, 50 far as possible, from Na- 
and ie eii Politics, gave him their support, 
абат elected, though by a narrow 
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stumped with him during his second Mayoralty 

campaign in the old City of Brooklyn, and fre- 

quently thereafter when he, three times, headed 
the ticket in the municipal campaigns of the 
greater City of New York. 

Seth Low was a great power upon the platform. 

He was wonderfully persuasive. He was the 
first candidate for Mayor of Brooklyn, to con- 
duct a vigorous speaking campaign. He appealed 
directly to the voters by nightly addresses, and 
by the answering of questions put to him in pub- 
lic gatherings by the curious, the hostile and the 
friendly. His sincerity and directness won for 
him many converts. He was a singularly pop- 
ular man amongst the earnest, enlightened and 
unselfish,—not always amongst political workers. 
Enthusiastic friends predicted for him a great 
political future. And a great career came to him. 
It is true, he did not become Governor or Pres- 
ident, as many admirers confidently expected, 
—but he became what some Governors and 
Presidents never become,—a great citizen and 
a noble leader. 

He believed in publicity and direct appeals 
to the people. I recall, for instance, the sum- 
moning of his fellow-citizens to a mass-meeting 
in the Brooklyn Rink, the expense for which he 
paid,—to discuss with them the greatest finan- 
cial problem of his first administration, “ What 
to do with the large uncollected tax-arrears?”’ 
The people turned out in crowds, and the suc- 
cessful application of the Evarts law resulted. 
Through the negligence and timidity of Regis- 
trars of Arrears, for many years, arrears of 
taxes on real estate had accumulated to such an 
extent, that their collection under the old law 
became impossible. Brooklyn was in dire 
straits. Low solved the problem, to the great 
and lasting benefit of the City. I helped largely 
to finish, what he had begun, when Mayor 
Schieren placed me in his Cabinet as Registrar 
of Arrears, in 1894. Only the support of public 
sentiment, cultivated by Low and incorporated 
into law, made this possible. 

It is safe to say that no merely municipal 
ofhcer in the United States, ever achieved the 
distinction which the young Mayor of Brooklyn 
achieved in his two terms of office in that city, 
before consolidation. Naturally, independent 
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citizens who desired a non-partisan business-ad- 
ministration for the Greater City, turned to 
Low as their candidate for Mayor in 1897. Gen- 
eral Tracy, instead of seeking to induce the Re- 
publican organization to endorse Low, after the 
latter had received an independent nomination 
from many thousands of his fellow-citizens of 
both parties, ran for Mayor as an organization- 
man, and thus defeated Low. This was, in my 
judgment, a crime against the people of New 
York. Seth Low had the satisfaction, however, 
of polling a larger number of votes than the Gen- 
eral, though Van Wyck, in that three-cornered 
fight, as regular Democratic nominee, became 
Mayor. : 

Throughout the campaign, Mr. Low held up 
the noble ideals which he had exhibited in his 
life as Mayor of Brooklyn. 

Though defeated in 1897, he was again nom- 
inated for Mayor іп 1901, at the close of Van 
Wyck's administration. This time he was elect- 
ed by a handsome majority. And this victory 
came to him, though he was a Republican in 


national politics, though his Democratic oppon- 
ent was no less a personage than Edward M. 
Shepard of Brooklyn, and though the City was 
normally overwhelmingly Democratic. 

What Low had labored for for years had come 
to pass. A large proportion of the people of 
New York, the Metropolis of the country,— 
emphatically declared, under his leadership, 
that National politics had no proper place in 
city elections. 

Seth Low was only thirty-two when first 
elected Mayor of Brooklyn. It was then that his 
notable career of educating the people in non- 
partisanship in city affairs began. Even his 
opponents believed that he was pure, unselfish 
and patriotic. 

If Seth Low had accomplished nothing else in 
his rich and useful life, this service alone would 
entitle him to immortal fame. His statue should 
stand in front of City Hall as a reminder, es- 
pecially to the youth of the City, of what a man 
can do in politics for his generation,—if he but 
will. 


SETH LOW'S WORK AS PRESIDENT OF THE 
NEW YORK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


By Joun Frankiin Crowe tt, Executive Officer 


ETH LOW became President of the Chamber 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York in May, 1914, and occupied the office 
continuously for a period of two years. He took 
great pleasure and pride in the performance of 
the duties connected with this institution. It 
was a pleasure to him to participate in the dis- 
cussion and solution of problems which affected 
his native city, state and country so intimately 
and yet so largely. His pride in the work of the 
office was greatly enhanced by the fact that his 
father, Abiel A. Low, had held the office almost 
fifty years before. His father's activity in the 
Chamber extended from 1857 to 1893, including 
the period of the Civil War, and a long train of 
prominent events down to the panic of the latter 
date. The son, in turn, assumed the Presidency 
of the Chamber of Commerce only a few months 
before the outbreak of the great European war 
and discharged its duties through one of the most 
trying commercial and financial periods in the 
country's history. | 
To the initiative and effort of President Low 


was due the organization of a Committee on 
Problems of Shipments During the European 
War, of which he was made Chairman. In this 
capacity he brought about him a group of eight- 
een men of the strongest mercantile and finan- 
cial talent in the nation. This group contributed 
largely to the fortunate outcome of many ship- 
ping and transportation questions. President 
Low also was instrumental in the organization 
at Washington of the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance. This agency likewise demonstrated 
its effectiveness in meeting conditions faced by 
the American Merchant Marine at the beginning 
and during the war. 

A third feature of President Low’s admin- 
istration was connected with the movement for 
rehabilitating shipping under the American flag. 
For this he selected a special committee on the 
American Merchant. Marine and enlisted the 
services of successful shipping interests.  Pres- 
ident Low's practice of meeting with the various 
committees in his ex-ofhcio capacity gave con- 
tinuity to their efforts and went far towards 
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carrying out the ideas which he had inaugurated. 
As a result of this particular committee’s work 
two measures were elaborated; one in 1915, 
which was afterwards somewhat modified into 
the form of a measure presented by the Chamber 
of Commerce before the Alexander Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries in the House 
of Representatives. This measure was, to a 
large extent, an offset to certain features in the 
Administration’s shipping bill, yet coinciding 
with it in providing for a United States Shipping 
Board to have jurisdiction in prescribing regu- 
lations, without going so far as to impair the 
Opportunity for private investment as against 
government construction or operation. Much 
deference was paid by the congressional and ex- 
ecutive authorities at Washington to this product 
of the Chamber of Commerce, because it repre- 
sented the mature thought of some of the most 
capable talent in the country. 
President Low's aptitude in office was remark- 
able in several other respects. To begin with, as 
a Presiding officer, he had every feature of the 
meeting in hand and saw to it that the proceed- 
ings were held to parliamentary lines. There 
was no chance of taking a side trail until the sub- 
ject їп hand was disposed of. The membership 
felt confidence in his presiding capacity. Asa 
result а great deal of business was done in com- 
ipd short time, He knew well the tradi- 
o deal е Chamber and its established modes 
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or visitors has a Oreign commissions, delegates 
Chamber of C Ways been a feature in which the 
record of near 9mmerce excelled. Its ancient 
histocy c y one hundred and fifty years of 
; ""Cting it with the commerce of the 
world for this th the co 
Ng period, involves some exper- 
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For meeting emergency needs during his per- 
iod of membership in the Chamber of Commerce 
(1875-1916), Mr. Low’s aptitude was much in 
demand. In 1878 he served on a committee for 
the relief of yellow fever sufferers; in 1892 on a 
similar committee looking to the prevention of 
the spread of cholera; in 1895 for the relief of 
sufferers in Turkey; in 1897 for the relief of 
Cretan refugees; in 1903, when he was Mayor of 
New York, he shared in the work of relief when 
the earthquake catastrophe devastated the sev- 
eral islands in the West Indies, and in 1906 he 
was prominently occupied with relief measures 
for the earthquake sufferers of San Francisco. 

The more noteworthy dates of his activities 
in the Chamber of Commerce are: 


1875 Elected member of Chamber, January 7. 

1877 Served on committee to present resolutions 
in favor of Constitutional Amendments 
relating to Cities. 

1878 Appointed to serve on committee with regard 
to yellow fever sufferers. 

1879 Appointed on committee on National Bank- 
ruptcy Law. ~ 

1879 Advocated Naval Training School system. 

1880 (and in 1878) Appointed delegate to consider 
measures for revival of commerce. 

1880 Debated memorial on Inadequate Harbor 
Defences. 

1888 Appointed on committee to urge legislation 
for improvement of State canals. 

1892 Appointed on committee to prevent spread 
of cholera. 

1895 Appointed on committee for relief of sufferers 
in Turkey. 

1896 Elected Honorary Member. 

1896 Served on committee to consider peaceful 
settlement of Venezuelan dispute. 

1897 Served on committee for relief of Cretan 
refugees. 

1898-1899 Appointed on Commercial Education 
Committee in 1898 and presented report іп 
1899. 

1906 Served on committee for relief of San Fran- 
cisco earthquake sufferers. 

1907 Appointed on committee on new Post Office. 

1907 Appointed delegate to Chicago convention 
on trusts. 

1914 Elected President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

1914 Instrumental in establishing the War Risk 
Bureau of the Treasury Department. 

1914 Interested in Harbor Improvements. 

1914 Merchant Marine measure before Congress. 

191§ Re-elected President of the Chamber. 

1915 Urges renewed effort to restore American 
Merchant Marine. 
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The Chamber of Commerce’s presidency has 
within recent years undergone a marked change 
in favor of a more active participation by the 
incumbent. A decade or more ago it had possibly 
more of the honorary than of the active service 
in the demands of the office. In the interval its 
work has become increasingly intensive and of 
broadening scope. This has imposed upon the 
presidency not only more constant attention to 
the demands of his own office but also more in- 
timate coóperation with the score or more of its 
committees, through which the Chamber does 
a large part of its work. Its monthly meetings, 
both of the Executive Committee, which has 
the directorial duties to perform, and the regular 
and special meetings of the Chamber with its 
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enlarging program—these have all added to the 
task of handling the program and guiding the 
policies of the Chamber. The result is that men 
of the maturest equipment who are yet in the 
maximum stage of their active capacity in hand- 
ling affairs are needed for this office. Into these 
requirements President Low fitted preémintly. 
His term of office ended with the May meeting, 
at which illness unfortunately prevented his at- 
tendance. The Chamber recorded feelingly its 
sympathy and its ardent appreciation of his 
labors in its behalf, expressing the hope of 
his speedy restoration to health. He had set 
a high standard for successors, both in point 
of service rendered and of results accom- 
plished. 


TO THE NEW YORK 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Address at the Special Meeting of the Chamber in Honor of Mr. Low 


T was an ancient Roman custom to erect a 

memorial to a good citizen, and we this morn- 
ing are erecting in our own way a memorial to a 
supremely good citizen; for it is in that aspect 
that I like best to think of Mr. Low, and to 
attempt to interpret him to ourselves. 

Mr. Low had a great inheritance. He had, to 
be sure, the inheritance of a substantial fortune, 
. but that was insignificant. He speedily divested 
himself in the public interest of a very large por- 
tion of it. His real inheritance was an inherit- 
ance of public spirit, of high-minded and con- 
scientious devotion to the public good. He hon- 
ored and revered the faith, the name and the 
memory of his father, and to the day of his death, 
on his own personal desk and on the desk belong- 
ing to every official post that he held, a photo- 
graph of his father faced him as he went about 
his daily task. That represented what the 
ancients used to call piety, a real devotion to an 
influence and ideal that had gone into his blood, 
into the making of his temperament, and into the 
shaping of all his activities. 

For more than three-score years Mr. Low 
moved among us up and down and about this 
town as a familiar friend. He loved this city. 
He loved the things for which it stands. He de- 
plored any error or mistake or evil happening 
that might attach to its name. He was am- 
bitious so to advance its material prosperity, its 


physical aspect, its government, its standards of 
life and thought, as to make it envied among the 
great cities of the world. 

. Speaking in another place a short time аро, I 
stated that Mr. Low envisaged all his under- 
takings as forms of public service and as oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of public spirit. He was 
one of those natural-born democrats who serve 
the public without being called to official posts. 
He conceived his daily round of duty whether as 
it began in his father's counting house and ship- 
ping office, or as it continued in the presidency of 
our ancient college, or as it went on in one post 
of honor after another, culminating in the pre- 
siding office of this Chamber, as an opportunity 
for public service. He understood what is some- 
times so curiously forgotten, that the highest 
form of personal success can come only through 
public service, and that the man who sees in his 
undertaking a form of public activity which calls 
upon him to reach out for new kinds of develop- 
ment, for new forms of achievement—that that 
man is the really successful man of affairs. He 
may build himself a fortune or a competence, or 
he may fail to do so; but he will have built him- 
self something far more lasting than either; he 
will have built himself a place in the permanent 
and invisible structure which is civilization. 

It was a quaint saying of Dr. Holmes that a 
poem to be really loved and enjoyed, like a violin 
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от a meerschaum pipe, must be used. The same 
` thing, Mr. President and gentlemen, is true of a 
Character. A character, to be really powerful, 
must be used. [t can not be a character of con- 
templation alone. It can not be a character of 
high-mindedness and of unselfishness that sits 
remote from men, from the marts of trade and 
from human affairs. To be really powerful and 
permanent, a character must be used and must 
find expression in the daily business of an active 
life. Mr. Low had this sort of character. Those 
qualities that have just been mentioned by Mr. 
Willcox were indeed his dominant qualities, and 
supremely important they were. The moderate 
man does not attract followers of faction as does 
the holder of violent and extreme opinions, but 
the moderate man builds his house upon a rock 
and not upon a shifting sand that invites oppo- 
&ition and attack and undermining. 
| Mr. Low wasa patient man. Mr. Low was an 
industrious man. Mr. Low was a sagacious man. 
Had he been trained to the law, those qualities of 
Openmindedness and fairness which so governed 
his thought and his conduct would have made him 
a really great judge. He was able to see the other 
side, and, more important than seeing it with the 
eye of intelligence alone, Mr. Low saw the other 
side with the eye of sympathy. He not only un- 


о something of the other point of view, but 
arenes about the other point of view. That 


E ШЫ that fairmindedness, that devotion 
Public service, constituted the foundation 


stone of a really great character and of a most 
useful and influential personality. 

It is out of these characteristics and these per- 
sonalities that our permanent life is built up. 
Here from these ‘noble walls, one after another 
of the great faces, the great lasting personalities 
of our city, state and nation, look down upon us. 
They are our inspiration, and we are their mon- 
uments. So far as it is given to us to catch from 
each one of these, and from him who has just now 
gone, something of what gave to them the reason 
for these physical memorials, so far we are able to 
go on building into the life of this community and 
this nation the characteristics and the ideals that 
were theirs. | 

I remember that in his great essay on John 
Hampden, Macaulay speaks of Hampden as a 
man acknowledged by friends and by those who 
did not know him alike, to be eminent among his 
fellows for prudence, for piety and for peaceable 
counsels. For many years I have thought those 
words of Macaulay were singularly applicable to 
Mr. Low. . He, in the 19th and the 20th cen- 
turies, like Hampden in the 17th, was acknowl- 
edged by friends and by those who did not know 
him alike, to be eminent among his fellows for 
prudence, for piety and for peaceable counsels. 

In the flesh he has gone, but his permanent 
lifework is only beginning and it will continue 
so long as the memory of his traits and accom- 
plishments remains fresh in our minds. May 
that be for always! 


MR. LOW AND TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
By Mr. Emmet J. Scott 


Secretary, Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute 


T rt famiy of nearly three thousand 
during the » Uskegee Instit ute, no otherevent 
annual visit Pus of more importance than the 
For a number of е Board of Trustees in February. 
for the lr past it has been the custom 
from Chicago E оше m two parties—one 
from the West ninging friends and Trustees 
guests of Mr ш the direction and as the 
headed by Mr is Rosenwald; and the other 
"1 Seth Low, bringing Trustees and 
New York and points East. 

Ча] visits permitted the members of 
* family to know Mr. Low by sight. 


friends from 
These ann 
the Tuskeg 


Wehad learned to love him for those qualities of 
greatness. which distinguished him as one of 
America’s first citizens. The teachers and older 
students will always remember him for that un- 
conscious and serene dignity which character- 
ized his life and for his soft, well-poised voice 
which expressed his thoughts with vividness and 
carried them with conviction; the younger stu- 
dents always refer to him as the Trustee who en- 
joyed listening to the Tuskegce Choir sing, “Опе 
More River To Cross," which was his favorite 
of the Old Time Spirituals; those students who 
served him in the dormitory or dining room spoke 
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of him as the Trustee “who was nice to wait оп.” 
Thus it happened that he endeared himself to 
everyone at Tuskegee Institute. 

If some writer undertook to describe the evo- 
lution of the negro school, he would very prob- 
ably devote one chapter to the boards of trustees 
in which would be explained that period of this 
development during which boards of trustees 
for these schools were composed of men, for 
the most part too busy with their own affairs to 
take an active part in the details of the school 
but who allowed their names to appear on the 
list merely for the prestige they thus gave the 
school. 

Then there followed a period when this con- 
dition was changed. With the establishment of 
the various educational funds and foundations, 
there came a time when there was more atten- 
tion paid to the systematic organization of the 
schools in order for them to benefit from these 
philanthropies. Dr. Washington, however, was 
singularly fortunate in always having a Board of 
Trustees, the majority of whom were deeply 
interested in the upbuilding of the Tuskegee 
Institute and the advancement of the negro 
people. 

Mr. Low came into the official life of the In- 
stitute during that period of transition which we 
have just described and his association with the 
work marked the beginning of a new era in the 
school’s history. In commenting upon the 
death of Mr. Low, Mayor Mitchel of New York 
said: "Seth Low was an exceptionally useful 
citizen. He was always ready to give his ef- 
fective help to any movement which affected the 
welfare of this city." That is a true estimate of 
Mr. Low's public spiritedness. When he con- 
sented finally to accept a place on the Tuskegee 
Board, it was definitely understood between 
him and Dr. Washington that he was not to be 
a "figure head" but was to have full latitude in 
bringing his "effective help" into the work. His 
ripe executive. experience co-ordinated, tensed- 
up and steadied the various departments of a 
"rapidly growing organization and during the 
past nine years when he was Chairman of the 
Board, he guided the destinies of Tuskegee In- 
stitute with faultless precision. 

Mr. Low's last visit to Tuskegee Institute was 
to attend the Memorial Exercises for Dr. Wash- 
ington which were held on Sunday, December 
I2, 1915. That visit was momentous in the 
history of the school for two reasons, one of 


which was the fact that the Trustees had also 
come to elect a successor to Dr. Washington and | 
the meeting for that purpose was called for the 
next day. In his speech that night of the Mem- 
orial Exercises, Mr. Low sounded, what was to 
many minds, the keynote of the situation in 
facing that crisis of the Institute's existence. He 
said: “Again we ought to learn, I feel sure, that 
the best tribute we can pay Booker Washington 
is to carry forward the work which he has been 
doing here at Tuskegee for more than a quarter 
of a century." 

Mr. Low became a member of the Board of 
Trustees in 1905 and in 1907 was elected Chair- 
man of the Board, which position he held with 
honor to the school until his death. During all 
that time he enjoyed the fullest support and 
confidence of the other members of the Board 
of Trustees. Letters and telegrams bearing 
words of sympathy and assurances of continued 
loyalty have been received at Tuskegee from 
various members of the Board since Mr. Low's 
death and there is much inspiration to be gained 
from the thought that he put so much of his own 
personality into the organization that even in 
death, his spirit and the spirit of the Founder 
may continue to guide the work along pathways 
of permanent service to the negro race and to 
humanity. | 

In a letter dated September 26, 1916, address- 
ed to the Secretary of the Institute, Mr. William 
G. Willcox, a member of the Board of Trustees, 
who by reason of his own public life as President 
of the Board of Education of New York City 
and Treasurer of the Investment Committee of 
the Tuskegee Institute, knew Mr. Low intimate- 
ly, said: “I attended yesterday a joint meeting 
of the Board of Estimate and Board of Aldermen 
—a meeting without parallel in the history of the 
city—to do honor to one who has well been 
called the first citizen of New York, but while 


. fully appreciating this impressive tribute of ap- 


preciation for Mr. Low's great services to our 
city, I know full well that among his many im- 
portant activities, none was closer to his heart 
than Tuskegee Institute.” 

To Principal Moton, who succeeded Dr. 
Washington, апа his co-workers here at 
Tuskegee Institute, it is a source of much 
comfort and encouragement that the senti- 
ment expressed in this letter from Mr. Will- 
cox is the sentiment of all the Trustees of the 
school. 
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FUNERAL OF MR. LOW 


HE funeral of Seth Low was held at St. 

George's Protestant Episcopal Church, 207 
East Sixteenth Street, at noon on September 20, 
the officiating clergymen being Rt. Rev. David 
H. Greer, D.D., LL.D.; Dr. Reese F. Alsop, and 
Rev. Karl Reiland. The sentences were read by 
Dr. Alsop; the hymns were announced and the 
lesson read by Rev. Reiland; and the Bishop of 
New York read the Psalms and said the Creed 
and Prayers. The hymns used were "While Thee 
I Seek Protecting Power"; “Ten Thousand 
Times Ten Thousand"; "Jesus Lives! Thy 
Terrors Now Can No Longer Death Appall 
Us." The lesson read was Corinthians i, 15-20. 

The service was an impressive personal and 
civic tribute. The officiating clergyman walked 
at the head of the procession, and the vestrymen 
. and the honorary pall bearers followed. 

The honorary pall bearers were Frank Trum- 
bell; Robert W. DeForest, '72L; Professor 
William M. Sloane, '68; R. Fulton Cutting, '71; 
Hon. William С. Wilcox; Mayor Mitchel, '99; 
Cleveland Dodge; Ralph Easley; Hon. Elihu 
Root, 'o4H; E. H. Outerbridge; Hon. Oscar S. 
Straus, '71, '73L; Dr. John H. Finley, '14H. 

Delegations representing the following organiza- 
tions were present: Chamber of Commerce of 
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the City of New York, Trustees and Faculty of 
Columbia University, Trustees of Barnard Col- 
lege, Trustees of Tuskegee Institute, New Eng- 
land Society, American Adriatic Society, Na- 
tional Civic Federation, Alumni Federation of 
Columbia University, Former Heads of Depart- 
ments under Mayor Low, American Scenic 
Historic Preservation Society, Brooklyn Young 
Republican Club, Volunteers of America, St. 
Ann's Church, Brooklyn; American Museum of 
Natural History; Committee of the Board of 
Education, Committee of the Board of Alder- 
men and Heads of Departments under Mayor 
Mitchel. 

A private service was held at the Broad Brook 
Farm, Mr. Low's country estate near Bedford 
Hills. The Reverend Lea Luquer, '52, pastor 
of the Bedford Center Episcopal Church, con- 
ducted the services. The body was brought to 
New York after this service and was met at the 
Grand Central Terminal by a troop of mounted 
police, which acted as an escort to St. George's 
Church. After the service the same troop acted 
as a guard of honor as far as the Manhattan 
Bridge, where а squad of motorcycle policemen 
met and escorted the cort'ge to Greenwood 
Cemetery where interment took place. 
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NEW PRESIDENT OF NATIONAL CIVIC FEDERATION 
Mr. Low Succeeded by V. Everit Macy, '93 F.A. 


EVERIT MACY, '93 F.A., who has been 
e elected president of the National Civic 
Federation to succeed Mr. Seth Low, has been a 
member of the Executive Committee of that body 
since its organization in1900. Аз a member of the 
National Committee, he has been prominent in 
the big labor controversies with which the Civic 
Federation has dealt, and as Chairman of the 
New York Committee, he has been active in 
local controversies. His large acquaintance with 
business men has been of special value in bring- 
ing about conferences between employers and 
representatives of their employees. 

The labor men of the country who have come 
in contact with him—and they include most of 
the heads of the large organizations—would 
trust any proposition to him. In fact, on many 
occasions, both sides have wanted him to act as 
arbitrator; but as Chairman of the Federation's 
Committee, it has been his policy to try to bring 
about a settlement through mediation rather 
than by arbitration. 

While giving special attention to the Indus- 
trial Mediation Department, he has also been 
in close touch with the work of the Department 
on Regulation of Public Utilities, the Depart- 
ment on the Regulation of Industrial Corpora- 
tions, the Welfare Department and the Indus- 
trial Economics Deparment. 

His selection for the Presidency of The 
National Civic Federation was enthusiastically 
urged by the entire Executive Committee, 
which is made up of the three groups, the public, 
capital and labor. 

The letter with which Mr. Macy accepted 
his election is a tribute to his predecessors and 
is an indication of his deep sense of responsibility 

and is given herewith in full. 


68 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 


October 7, 1916. 


Mr. Ralph M. Easley, 
Chairman Executive Council, 
The National Civic Federation, 
I Madison Avenue, New York City. 


My dear Mr. Easley: 


and is deeply appreciated. The unique and com- 
manding position attained by the Federation under 
the able leadership of its former presidents, Mr. 
Hanna, Mr. Belmont, and for the past nine years 
under Mr. Low, places a great responsibility upon 
their successors. Mr. Low was so pre-eminently 
fitted by temperament, experience and by his un- 
selfish public service to be the President of the 
Federation, and his efforts were so conspicuously 
successful, that I realize that it would be a difficult 
task to select a president who would be equally 
acceptable to the diverse and important groups 
forming The National Civic Federation. Owing 
to the unprejudiced and broadminded methods 
followed by that body, it has gained the confidence 
of the public, the employer and the employed. Its 
usefulness depends on retaining this confidence. 
During the next few years our country will have 
to deal with many problems of the utmost national 
importance. Many of these questions will be of 
economic and social origin, and no agency in the 
country is better qualified to render valuable aid 
in bringing about an orderly, wise and fair decision 


Your tender to me on behalf of the Executive 
Council of The National Civic Federation to be- 
come its president has come as a great surprise, 
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of these controversial matters than The National 
Civic Federation. Upon the right and harmonious 
solution of these questions depends much of the 
future prosperity and happiness of our citizens. 
One can not, therefore, lightly accept or refuse the 
offer of the presidency of the Federation. My deep 


interest in its many activities and my long апа. 


happy association with its members and yourself 
give me a strong desire to accept this great oppor- 
tunity. After careful deliberation, however, I am 
convinced that it would be unjust to it and to other 
obligations that I have assumed in Westchester 
County for me to do more than to act as president 
. until your next annual meeting in January. There- 
fore, in order that the work of the Federation may 
not be hampered and that its members and officers 
may not be embarrassed by having unexpected 
duties thrust upon them, I will accept the presi- 
dency until that date and, in the present emergency, 
you may count upon me to do all that I can to 
maintain the high spirit of public service that has 
given the Federation its influential position. This 
wil give the Executive Council ample time in 
which to select a permanent president. I trust 
that the members of the Council will believe that 
it is only the greatness of the office and the large- 
ness of the opportunity, combined with my present 


duties, that cause my qualified acceptance of the - 


honor they offer. Allow me to say that were it not 
for my high regard for your ability and unselfish 
devotion which I have seen tested for many years, 
and the efficient and loyal support of all your staff, 
I should feel utterly unequal to assuming the 
responsibilities of the presidency for even these 
few months. | 
Yours truly, 


(Signed) V. EvERIT MACY 


Appreciation by Historic Society 


To the Editor: 

The American Scenic and Historic Preserva- 
tion Society had intimate and very pleasant re- 
lations with the late Seth Low as Mayor of the 
City, leading citizen, and a member of the Soci- 
ety. . When he was Mayor, we had occasion to 
address ourselves to him in connection with many 
matters of civic improvement. Our Society was 
also represented officially on many public Com- 
mittees with Mr. Low, notably the Hudson-Ful- 
ton Celebration Commission, of which Mr. Low 
was Chairman of the Reception Committee. In 
the latter capacity he contributed immeasurably 
to the great success of that now historic commem- 
oration. We appreciated his sympathy and co- 
operation with our work in preserving American 


landscapes and beautiful natural scenery. The 
official delegation of this Society at his funeral 
consisted of: 

The President, George Frederick Kunz, Ph.D., 
Sc.D., 

Mr. Algernon S. Frissell, President of the 
Fifth Avenue Bank, 

Henry M. Leipziger, Ph.D., LL.D., Supervisor 
of Lectures in the Public Schools, 

Mr. Francis Whiting Halsey, literary critic 
of the Funk and Wagnalls Co., 

Hon. N. Taylor Phillips, ex-Deputy Comp- 
troller of the City, and 

The undersigned. 


Yours very truly, 


EDWARD HAGAMAN HALL 
Secretary 


Relations with Board of Education 


To the Editor: 

My personal acquaintance with Mr. Low be- 
gan in 1904. In view of the approaching cen- 
tenary of free education in New York City 
(which was celebrated at a large meeting held in . 
Carnegie Hall on February 20, 1905), I was 
authorized, by action taken by the Board of 
Education in May, 1904, to prepare a history 
of free public education in New York for the 
hundred years then closing. Under the title 
“The New York Public School: Being a History 
of Free Education in The City of New York," 
the book was published by The Macmillan 
Company early in 1905. To my history Mr. 
Low was good enough to contribute an Intro- 
duction, about eight pages in length. In con- 
nection therewith I had occasion to see him at 
his residence several times, and my relations 
with him were of a very agreeable nature. . 

In my preface I referred to the work as “а 
fairly complete chronicle—a chronicle rather 
than a philosophic history— of educational 
events in the city during the past one hundred 
years." Mr. Low in his introduction generously 
stated that “it is much more than a chronicle 
taken from the official records of the Department 
of Education of the City of New York." Апа 
further stated that the History ''cannot fail to 
awaken a sense of pride in our citizens, and a 
profound sense of gratitude towards all who have 
taken part in making our public school system 
what it is." 
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It may be worth while to quote the closing 
paragraph of my preface, which contains some 
facts not generally known regarding Mr. Low's 
connection with public school affairs in Brooklyn 
and New York: 


"It is a source of peculiar gratification that Mr. 
Seth Low has consented to write the Introduction 
to this book. His eminent qualifications for doing 
so need not be specified here; but it may, perhaps, 
be mentioned that his grandíather (bearing the 
same name) was a member of the Brooklyn Board 
of Education in 1846-1847; that, while Mayor of 
Brooklyn (1882-1885), he appointed nearly eighty 
members of the Board of Education of that city; 
that, as a member of the Commission which framed 


the Greater New York Charter, he was Chairman 
of the Committee which prepared the chapter on 
Education; and that in 1902, as Mayor of The City 
of New York, he appointed the entire Board of Ed- 
ucation of forty-six members provided for by the 
Revised Charter.” 


Mr. Low's death at a comparatively early age 
I regard as a public calamity, and, although I 
met him only once, and that briefly, in the last 
few years, his passing from the scene of his earth- 
ly labors gave me a sense of personal loss. 


Yours very truly, 
A. EMERSON PALMER 
Secretary, Board of Education 


TRIBUTES OF THE PRESS 


New York Tribune 


There would be much justice in classifying Seth 
Low as New York's First Citizen. He was born 
within the city's present limits, and that is true of 
only a very small percentage of those who have 
attained distinction in this community. Не spent 
his entire life here, and of nearly all the admirable 
work which he did this city was the immediate 
and toremost beneficiary. 

Possessing means and leisure insuring him an 
absolute freedom in the choice of a career, he elected 
to serve his fellow citizens. And he served them 
with zeal and devotion for thirty-five years, whether 
he was holding office as mayor and fighting the 
battle of civic regeneration against corrupt political 
organizations. or reorganizing and revitalizing the 
city's leading institution of learning, or giving his 
time and thought to the development of New York's 
trade and commerce and the betterment of indus- 
trial conditions here and elsewhere through the 
application of the principle of arbitration in dis- 
putes between labor and capital. 

His greatest service was undoubtedly in the 
political field, tor in that field he was a genuine path- 
fnder. When he was first chosen mayor of Brook- 
iyn he introduced standards ot efficiency and re- 
sponsibility in administration which were novel 
in city politics. It is hard for the present genera- 
tion to realize the depths of corruption and inca- 
pacity to which city governments had fallen forty 
years ago. Power was in the hands of political 
plunderers. and a lethargic public accepted as a 
matter of course government for the benefit of the 
Tweed-Kelly-Croker-McLaughlin school of pol- 
iticians. 


k 


Mr. Low entered politics with the fixed notion 
that such government should no longer be accepted 
as a matter of course. He shattered that wretched 
tradition in the city of Brooklyn, and his success 
inspired men of courage and public spirit in other 
communities to preach successfully his gospel of 
honesty and non-partisanship in local government 
and of administration in the public interest and for 
the common good. 

The traditional American system of a weak gov- 
ernment with widely dispersed powers broke down 
first and most signally in our cities. It was not 
at all adapted to densely populated communities. 
The checks and balances scheme, under which a 
mayor and numerous other independent elective 
officials divided responsibility with a two-branch 
legislature or even a one-branch legislature, re- 
sulted merely in deadlock and impotency. The 
puppets in office represented the will of the boss of 
the ruling party. It was government from a desk 
in Tammany Hall or from an auction room in 
Willoughby Street. 

Mr. Low set the fine example of being his own 
Mayor, not some political boss's, and of depending 
on a non-partisan public for support. He helped 
greatly to open the eyes of the American public 
to the new and imperious demands put upon city 
government by the increasing complexities of city 
life. Municipalities quickly recognized that a weak, 
diffused scheme of government, well enough adapted 
for sparsely settled communities, could not minis- 
ter properly to their needs. 

A centralized, highly organized governmental 
machine is the only salvation for the city. So we 
have moved rapidly toward the abolition of boards 
of aldermen and other cumbrous legislative councils 
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and the concentration of power in one executive 
head or in some small governing board—either 
commissioners or a body like our local Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment. 

This sensible abandonment of an ancient and 
outworn model is bound to have a far-reaching 
effect. It represents a forward step—a step toward 
a general elimination of inefficiency in state, and 
possibly in national, government. Mr. Low may 
not have had a pre-vision of the exact course which 
the regeneration of city government was to take, 
or foreseen how widespread its political effects were 
going to be. But he cleared the way for recon- 
struction. And his fame will rest on that contribu- 
tion to political development more than on any 
other of his numerous and generous public services. 

Columbia University owes him its present status 
as one of the greatest educational centers in the 
country. The work he did at a critical period of its 
career others have builded on. Yet his was the 
main inspiration of the wonderful expansion of 
Columbia's activities in the last two decades. 

A citizen of the highest type, a soother of strife, 
a worker for the common good, a champion of all 
liberal and progressive causes and a supporter of 
all worthy and benevolent enterprises, Mr. Low will 
be missed in this community as few other of its 
sons have been in its long and crowded history. 


Brooklyn Citizen 


Mr. Low, more than any other man of his gen- 
eration, was the ideal American in the City of New 
York. That he was far from being either a mere 
doctrinaire or exponent of commercial prudence is 
well known. He had the heart of a philanthropist. 
His gift of a million dollars to the university was 
one evidence of this, but his unceasing activities 
in behalf of the poor were even more significant. 
Without obtruding his charities on public attention, 
but rather desiring to have them left unmentioned 
he began as a mere boy here in Brooklyn to do 
whatever he might for the betterment of the condi 
tions of life into which his less fortunate neigh- 
bors were born. 


Manchester Union 


We hear much about the “scholar in politics,” 
and that is well; but an element greater than mere 
scholarship is required to place politics on the plane 
of maximum efficiency and genuine usefulness. 
We hear much about Americanism, and that, too, is 
well; but many factors enter into true Americanism 
and too rarely are they all combined in one man. 
Seth Low, who has just died, came close to typi- 
fying the ideal American. He possessed scholar- 
ship in the highest and best sense of the term, and 
with it he possessed that greater element of citi- 


zenship which is character. We have men— тапу 
of them— who have graduated from business into 
politics. We have men in lesser number who have 
graduated from classic halls into political office, 
and some few who have reversed the process. Seth 
Low, at no solicitation of his own, had graduated 
from business into public office; had been twice 
mayor of his native city of Brooklyn; had gone 
from that office to the presidency of Columbia 
University, which he held eleven years, and thence 
into public office again, as mayor of greater New 
York. In each of these walks of life his course 
was characterized throughout by such sterling 
manhood as has left an indelible imprint on New 
York city and state politics, and has meant much 
to the progress of education throughout the land. 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle : 


Mr. Low was not a magnetic man. There was 
nothing dynamic in his personality. But he had 
exceptional business ability; he was incorruptibly 
honest; he invariably set the needs of the com- 
munity above his individual ambitions, and men 
trusted him because they knew he had in his com- 
position nothing sordid and nothing of the pro- 
fessional politician. When the first campaign for 
New York City Mayoralty was launched after 
consolidation, it was almost as a matter of course 
that the united choice of independent Republicans 
and independent Democrats, revolting against 
their party machines, should fall upon Seth Low. 
It was inevitable from the beginning that Mr. Low 
would be defeated in that campaign; but no other 
man in the Greater City, at the head of a third 
ticket, could have polled so many votes as he did 
nor have aroused so much enthusiasm for the 
principle of non-partisanship in municipal politics 
which he represented. We need not review the 
circumstances of his election to the Mayoralty four 
years later, nor the achievements of his adminis- 
tration in that office. It is sufficient to poirit out 
that, although certain mistakes brought about his 
defeat after two years in the Mayoralty, he carried 
into private life the respect of those who had served 
under him, and left behind him a record unsmirched 
by a single questionable act. 

Few citizens of New York have taken so large 
a part in the civic life of the community as did Mr. 
Low. Не was not only the embodiment of reform 
principles in municipal government; he was a lead- 
ing educator, a writer and speaker on public 
questions, the head of philanthropic and commercial 
enterprises. Columbia owes to him the evolution 
in the front rank of American universities in the 
matter of plant and other equipment. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce was the beneficiary of his exper- 
ience and judgment while he served it as president. 
He represented the United States with ability and 
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dignity. at The Hague Peace Conference in 1899, 
nd had he chosen to do so. he might have occupied 
mere than one important diplomatic post. 

Mr. Low did not come from what we call the 
common people. He was the product of a class. 
He waa born to wealth. He had all the advantages 
that education and money could confer. But his 
public career revealed no evidence of class preju- 
dice and in his desire tor decent government he 
wus ах truly a representative of the masses of 
our citizens as though he had been born among 
them. Brooklyn is proud to remember Seth Low 
as a native son, and prouder still to recall that he 
began here the career of public service which has 
resulted in the permanent betterment of our muni- 
cipal life. 


New York Globe 


Mr. Low was a man of varied activities. As 
Preudent of Columbia University, mayor of Brook- 
bn as mayor of New York, as president of the 
Chamber of Commerce. as member of hundreds 
et important and unimportant committees and 
cor r;.-«ons,. he always did his full share, shirking 
n: detail and ever pressing toward some useful con- 
«liuson, Firmly moored to high principles and 
night conduct. he was by practice а middle-of-the- 
toud man wherever reasonable differences of opinion 
were concerned. A great reconciler, his services 
were in. demand among contending parties that 
wanted to find a common ground. Аз mayor he 
broke no very new ground, he worked no wonders 
(t reform. But with infinite pains he established 
«andards of honesty and а new regard for efficiency 
in public office that served as a solid foundation 
fi" aubsequent development. А man of leisure from 
his youth. without marked business ability or grcat 
accompi:shments in scholarship, he devoted his life 
mainly to the service of the public and was the 
‘eater if not the fighting captain of many a good 
battie for a fine cause. 


Boston Transcript 


Public «pirit was the dominating motive in the 
character of Seth Low, ex-mayor of New York and 
uf Brooklyn. ex-president of Columbia University, 
cLolar. philanthropist, leader in the cause of Ameri- 
can social and economic solidarity, who died yes- 
teriav. Mr. Low was sometimes reckoned a Puri- 
tan. but he was that only in the sense that he had 
from a long line of Massachusetts ancestors the 
predominant ethical motive that put him always 
on the moral side of whatever cause he undertook. 
He was a man of genial impulses and most kindly 
thought. 

He is spoken of today as “a type of the conserva- 
tive.” [f he was that, conservatism is consistent 
with perfect adherence to a progressive ideal. Per- 
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haps it was the Puritan in Mr. Low that made him 
a poor politician. He could not conciliate, if con- 
ciliation stood across the line of public duty that 
he had marked out for himself. His administration 
as reform mayor of New York was not politically 
successful in the sense that it pleased the majority 
of the electorate, but it left upon the city's affairs 
an impress of benefit that has remained to this day. 
No one dares do the things that were done before 
him. Even as president oí Columbia he was not 
reckoned as sufficiently plastic, sufficiently ''kind- 
ling," but his services to the university were great 
and memorable. 

Mr. Low gave generously of his wealth to the 
very best of public purposes in several directions, 
and the last years of his life were devoted to a noble 
attempt to put labor and capital upon a common 
ground of endeavor, with mutual respect and for- 
bearance. That he did not lack the confidence of 
either side in the hard and conscientious endeavor 
that he put into this cause is a tribute to the essential 
common sense of the American people. His efforts 
in behalf of negro education had the same basis 
of interest in real public efficiency that character- 
ized all his public work, for he believed. that the 
advancement of the negro race must rest on a 
foundation of economic competence. He was a 
man of energy, with conscience always as the 
balance-wheel, and the country would have done 
well if it had availed itself more fully of his services 
in public life. 


Christian Science Monitor 


The wealth which helped to give to Seth Low an 
assured position of influence of a legitimate kind was 
derived from a great trading business that originated 
in Salem, in the days when that Massachusetts 
port was a builder of ships for the Asiatic trade, and 
was the home of merchant princes. Leaving Salem 
for New York, the Lows, and other families, settled 
in Manhattan and in Brooklyn, and built up there, 
not only fine reputations as captains of commerce 
and industry, but equally admirable records as 
supporters oí religion, and patrons of education 
and the fine arts. When the history ot the influence 
of New England upon the New York of the nine- 
teenth century comes to be written, it will make 
much of the band of Salem and Boston pioneers 
which foresaw grcat things for the port of New York. 
Of members of this group Mr. Low was a worthy 
descendant. 

His first appcal to the interest and moral sympa- 
thy of the country was as a fighter against civic- 
corruption in Brooklyn, and as a champion of social 
retorms then not so popular as they are now with 
men of his academic traditions and pecuniary re- 
sources. Elected mavor of Brooklyn. he began to 
administer the office with the same efficiency, good 
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sense and indifference to partisanship that ruled in 
his management of the trading firm of which he 
was a member; and no history of the evolution of 
municipal government in the United States, during 
the last forty years, can ever pretend to be complete 
or accurate that does not stress the significance of 
the example set by Mr. Low, first as mayor of Brook- 
lyn, and then as mayor of New York city. In the 
stronghold of Tammany, which symbolized what 
was morally the worst and the least efficient in 
municipal government, he set up righteous standards 
of appointment and conduct, and sensible forms 
of administration. In himself, his attachments, 
and his coterie of advisers he personified a new sort 
of municipal executive that was comparatively 
rare even so late as when the new century dawned, 
although increasing in number today, thanks to 
him and to other pioneers. 

In 1887 Mr. Low retired from an active business 
career, but not to a Ше of innocuous plenitude. 
His Salem forbears had been alumni of Harvard, 
but he was an alumnus of Columbia University, 
and, since 1881, he had been a trustee of that insti- 
tution. When, in 1890, he was chosen to be its 
president, he again became a figure symbolic of a 
new day when the university and college adminis- 
trator would not be a clergyman, as of old, but a 
layman; and not a scholar, in the technical sense of 
that word, but rather a broad-visioned, idealistic 
yet practical, administrator. Under his г gime 
Columbia moved her establishment to her present 
commanding site; she coordinated her professional 
schools with the university; she began to make a 
national as well as a local appeal; and her faculties 
dealing with the humanities, as contemporary 
society conceives them, were enlarged. In short, 
Seth Low, as an educator, transformed an urban 
college of the old type into a national training school 
with a fine endowment and a forward-looking policy. 

Having made his mark as a merchant, municipal 
stateman, and university president, he turned his 
attention wholly to national and international causes 
needing financial aid and moral support, and enlisted 
in their behalf. Peace between nations, between 
classes and between races was his dominating desire, 
and it would be difficult to overestimate the value 
of the mediatorial work which he has done in these 
fields, especially in formal and informal service, 
composing disputes between capital and labor. He 
had come to be an outstanding figure in a not very 
large group of men who could do this work accepta- 
bly to both sides. Such an honor is one of the 
highest to be won; and is conferred only after a man 
has been thoroughly tested. In Mr. Low the 
smaller peoples" of Europe, the ostracized and 
boycotted Asiatic immigrant, and the Negro freed- 
man had a champion, constant and valiant, when- 
ever injustice was done them, or whenever they 
were in pecuniary need. Booker T. Washington 
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leaned on him, and always found him a support. 
On the whole, New York city, from its Yankee 
stock, has not had a better sort of citizen during 
the last generation. 


Squash Plans 


Announcement has been made by the execu- 
tive committee of the National Squash Tennis 
Association of the dates and arrangements for 
the coming season. Championship tournaments 
will cover a period of four months, the compe- 
titions beginning on November 24 with a fall 
scratch tournament at the Princeton Chub and 
closing on February 3 with the national cham- 
pionship at the Yale Club. The other events 
will be the annual national handicap at the 
Harvard Club on December g and the Class B 
championship at the Columbia University Club 
on January 13. 

For the first time the Yale Club will be repre- 
sented in Class A play and the Crescent Athletic 
Club of Brooklyn will be represented for the 
first time in Class B. In Class A five teams will 
be lined up for the metropolitan championship, 
the Harvard Club, Yale Club, Columbia Uni- 
versity Club, Heights Casino and combined 
Princeton-Squash squad. In the Class B tourna- 
ment there will be home and home Round Rob- 
ins between teams of the Princeton Club, Col- 
umbia University Club, Yale Club and Crescent 
Athletic Club. To be represented in each dual 
competition a club will have to qualify seven 
men. 

The Rules Committee consists of Milton L. 
Cornell, ’05S, of the Columbia University Club; 
Mr. R. E. T. Riggs of the Heights Casino; and 
Mr. Anderson Dana of the Harvard Club. 


Calendar 


For Athletic Events see page IOI 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 30 
College Alumni Association—Annual Meeting. 
Automobile Club of America 
247 West 54th Street 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 28 
Architects Alumni Association—Annual Meeting. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 10 
Annual Commemoration Service in St. Paul's 
Chapel. Address by Professor John Erskine,'oo. 
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NEW YORK, OCTOBER 20, 1916 


ETH LOW never refused his time, his labor 

or his substance to a movement that 
meant the betterment of this city." That remark 
of Mayor Mitchel’s is perhaps the most signifi- 
cant comment on the life of that sturdy football 
player of the Class of ’70 who lived to do so 
much for the University and the city. 

Seth Low had exceptional qualifications. He 
brought to the service of Columbia and New 
York an ample fortune, a "splendid power of 
persuasion,” sound sense, and an inherited devo- 
ton, religious and ethical, to fine ideals. With 
this equipment he lived a life unique in the 
breadth and variety of its accomplishment. 
No other man of his generation at Columbia 
attained such distinction in as many fields of 
civic service. He was a merchant and leader 
of merchants, an educational administrator, 
a builder of municipal self- -respect and efficiency, 
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а trusted agent in the advancement of industrial 
peace. 

But the spirit which he had ought to crop out 
in thousands of his fellow alumni. President 
Butler says he was ‘‘a supremely good citizen.” 
That means that he stood at the opposite pole 
from the cynicism, the intellectual. snobbery 
and political apathy which is sometimes the 
most noticeable product of a college education. 
If the men who are now filtering through the 
larger University into the city are like him in 
that respect, no one need cherish any particular 
anxiety about the future of the commonwealth. 


From Spoken Irish to Spoken Japanese is a 
long way, both ethnologically and educationally. 
Certainly nobody needs to study Spoken Irish; 
that is an educational frill if there ever was one. 
Certainly, on the other hand, nobody would 
study Spoken Japanese unless he needed to 
know it. But the two subjects are very much 
alike in that next to nobody—compared with 
the huge University enrollment—would ever 
want or need to study either of them. 

Yet both courses are regularly announced and 
given in Columbia’s Extension Teaching. Their 
presence in that curriculum is the more remark- 
able when one remembers the numerous students 
who take the afternoon and night courses in 
order to supply the most elementary deficiencies 
in their preparatory or collegiate or general edu- 
cation. Extension Teaching comes nearer to 
supplying a complete intellectual menu, from 
boiled potatoes to souffle, than any other part 
of the University. 

Like the Summer Session, and even to a 
greater degree, Extension Teaching is the Uni- 
versity experiment station. Courses can be 
offered to suit the merest whim of the educa- 
tionally inclined public. If the public fails to 
nibble, the course can be withdrawn. No theory 
of education is affected, no painfully adjusted 
curriculum is threatened, no nice calculation of 
academic weights and measures is involved. 
If a course makes good, it can be incorporated 
among the respectabilities of the regular Uni- 
versity catalog. Thus the School of Business is 
largely the fruit of experimentation in Exten- 
sion Teaching. | 

Everybody knows—for everybody has often 
been told—how good Extension Teaching 15 
for the public. Perhaps in this way, as in others, 
it is also good for the University. 
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Columbia Civic Service Plans 


Plans for definitely increasing Columbia’s 
civic usefulness were discussed at a dinner of the 
executive committee of the Columbia Civic 
Service League at the Columbia University 
Club on October ro. 

The fall campaign will begin after the elec- 
tion—when it will have a comparatively clear 
feld—and steps will be taken to acquaint all 
the younger alumni of the University with the 
work that they may do for New York City bet- 
terment in a dozen fields, ranging all the way 
from organized politics to the Sunday School. 
А mass meeting, which will be addressed by a 
speaker who will make it very well worth while 
to attend, will be held before the end of Novem- 
ber. By the holidays the number of Columbia 
workers in the settlements, the clean government 
clubs, the industrial classes, and other civic 
organizations throughout the city will, it is 
hoped, be materially increased. 

The chief function of the League is twofold: 
to interest Columbia graduates in the oppor- 
tunities for civic service in the city, and to find 
the places where the volunteers for such work 
can be most useful. 

Several members of the executive committee, 
including the president, L. С. МсАпепу, '04, 
are at present engaged in a special form of civic 
service on the Mexican border, but the meeting 
got through a large amount of business neverthe- 
less. Those present were: кз 

Р. C. Holter, 'оў; D. M. Myers, 'or; W.G. 
Brady, Jr., '08; С. W. Jaques, '08; Geddes 
Smith, '10; К. C. Patterson, Jr., '12; Lester 
Egbert, '14; E. H. Downes, '14; Walter Dwyer, 
"15; and Elmer Galloway and J. R. Mc- 
Curdy of the Graduate Committee of the 
Y.M.C.A. 

This meeting followed by a week a general con- 
ference of college men interested in such work at 
the Princeton Club. The dinner was held for the 
purpose of bringing together all the college 
committees interested in enlisting young college 
men in volunteer social, civic, philanthropic 
and religious work in New York City. Forty 
graduates of ten institutions were present. 

Mr. Maitland Dwight, chairman of the Gradu- 
ate Committee, presided. He spoke brietly of 
the history and purpose of the Graduate Com- 
mittee, pointing out the tremendous opportunity 
for a concerted and comprehensive movement 
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among college men for the betterment of social 
conditions in New York City. 

Mr. George McAneny spoke of several of the 
fundamental problems which confront New York 
City with its five and a half million people. He 
dealt at length with the great influence which 
the subway system had had in the re-distribu- 
tion of the city’s population, showing the influ- 
ence of this new system upon housing condi- 
tions, sanitary conditions—in short, the whole 
physical basis of human life here in the city. 
He outlined the movement for restricting the 
height of buildings, for dividing the city into 
building zones, etc. The relation of private 
endeavor to, and its influence upon, municipal 
progress was well illustrated by the installment 
of milk stations which were at first experiment 
stations, started and maintained by private 
funds until the city was convinced of their value 
and appropriated funds for taking them over. 
The educational program of the city schools 
with its larger social aspects was explained. 
After a most comprehensive survey of many of 
the city’s great undertakings for the social 
betterment of the people, Mr. McAneny pointed 
out the absolute necessity for private endeavor 
in addition to the work carried on by the city. 
He urged the men present to be active not only 
through private agencies; but also to take their 
part in the city’s affairs and helping to maintain 
the great progressive enterprises which it is 
supporting. He enumerated a number of 
activities which the city now supports that were 
inaugurated by settlement houses. 

After Mr. McAneny's address men from the 
Yale, Michigan, Williams, Harvard and Prince- 
ton organizations told of the work their groups 
were doing. The Columbia men present were: 

К. C. Patterson, Jr., '12; George Jaques, '08; 
D. M. Myers, 'ої; Harry W. Marsh, '11; and 
C. K. Brown, secretary of the Christian Associa- 
tion. 


Bogue Resigns 


Morton G. Bogue, 'oo, Columbia's represen- 
tative on the Board of Stewards of the Inter- 
collegiate Rowing Association, resigned recently 
and has been succeeded by Charles Halsted 
Mapes, '85, '89 Mines, the Chairman of the 
University Committee on Athletics. Mr. 
Bogue’s resignation will be noted with regret 
by all who are familiar with his long and val- 
uable service on the Board of Stewards, although 
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it was not wholly unexpected after the announce- 
ment last summer of his and Mr. Bangs’ re- 
tirement from the direction of Columbia rowing. 

Bogue was coxswain of the Varsity Eight in 
1900 and has been in close touch with rowing 
affairs at Columbia ever since he first joined 
the rowing squad. He and Bangs have been 
known as the ''deans of Columbia rowing" 
because of their intimate connection with the 
sport over a long period of years. With control 
of rowing merged in the Athletic Association 
management, the appointment of Mapes as 
Bogue's successor was to be expected and en- 
tirely fitting, particularly as few men have 
shown as much interest in Columbia athletics 
dunng recent years as he has. Mr. Mapes' 
association with athletics has been equally as 
dose as Mr. Bogue's, although not confined to 
any one branch so intensely. 


Buffalo Cross-Country 


The annual interscholastic cross-country run, 
hed in Buffalo under the auspices of the 
Columbia Alumni Club of Buffalo, is scheduled 
this year for October 27. This race has become 
quite an event among Buffalo high school students 
and more than one hundred contestants entered 
last vear. The Alumni Club offers a handsome 
trophy to the high school that wins three of the 
annual events. The first three runners to finish 
also receive gold, silver and bronze medals. The 
chairman of the Cross-Country Run Committee 
this year is Walter W. Cohn, '08. 


Club Golf 


The annual fall handicap golf tournament of 
the Columbia University Club will be held on 
Wednesday, October 25, at the Englewood Golf 
Club, Englewood, New Jersey. Entries should 
be sent to the Golf Committee at the Club on or 
before October 23. The entry’s fee of $3.50 will 
include playing card and lunch and may be 
char ged to the house account of members. 
Prizes will be awarded for morning and afternoon 
rounds and no contestant will receive more than 
one prize. 

Transportation to the Club is by way of Nor- 
thern Railroad of New Jersey (Erie) to Nordhoff 


Station (34 mile walk to course), or to Englewood - 


(taxi to course), leaving Jersey City 8:35 and 
10:01 A. M. and 12:54 and 1:29 P. M. Fifteen 
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minutes should be allowed from the Hudson 
Terminal and twenty-five minutes from the 
West Twenty-third Street ferry. А trolley for 
the Club leaves the Jersey terminal of the West 
I28th Street ferry every fifteen minutes. 


1914. Law Directory 


The Class of 1914 Law has issued recently a 
booklet containing the names and business and 
residence addresses of all members of the Class, 
which it has distributed to all those on its rolls. 
The names are arranged alphabetically under 
states, and towns in the states, and the booklet 
should be a very convenient method of keeping 
members of 1914 Law in touch with classmates 
for business and convivial purposes. The labor 
and financial outlay required for a publication 
of this kind is comparatively small and its 
usefulness is great. Other alumni classes of the 
Law School should certainly follow the lead of 
this recent pioneer. 


Doctor Francis Brown Dies 


The Reverend Doctor Francis Brown, Pres- 
ident of the faculty of Union Theological Sem- 
inary, died on October 15 at his home 80 Clare- 
mont Avenue. He was sixty-six years old and 
death was due to heart disease. Dr. Brown, who 
was one of the best known theologians in Am- 


erica, was born in Hanover, New Hampshire, ' 


the son of the late Samuel Gilman Brown and 
Mrs. Sarah Van Vechten Brown. He was a 
graduate of Phillips Academy in Andover, Mass- 
achusetts, in 1866; entered Dartmouth College 
in the fall of that year; and received the degree 
of A.B. in 1870 and of A.M. three years later. 
He attended Union Theological Seminary, and 
after graduation studied in Berlin for several 
years. 

Some of the honorary degrees which were con- 
ferred upon him and which testify to his prom- 
inence as a student and theologian were awarded 
by the following institutions: Ph.D., Hamilton 
College, 1884; D.D., Dartmouth College, 1584; 
D.D., Yale University, 1894; D.D., University 
of Glasgow, 1901; D.D., Williams College, 1908; 
D.D., Harvard University, 1909; D.Litt., Ox- 
ford University, 1901; LL.D., Dartmouth, Igor. 

Dr. Brown's connection with the Union The- 
ological Seminary dates with 1879 when he be- 
came instructor, and he served later as associate 
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professor of Biblical philology. In 1890 he be- 
came Davenport Professor of Hebrew and Cog- 
nate Languages. He was a member of the So- 
ciety of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, the 
American Oriental Society, the Archaeological 
Institute of America, the Oxford Society for 
Historical Theology, the Religious Educational 
Association, and the Phi Beta Kappa and Alpha 
Delta Phi fraternities. He was a trustee of Dart- 
mouth and the Syrian Protestant College, a 
director of the Union Theological Seminary, the 
Union Settlement Association, and the Travellers 
Aid Society. He was a member of the Century 
Club. In 1879 Dr. Brown married Miss Louise 
Reiss in Berlin. Julius A. Brown, exchange lec- 
turer in physics at the University, is his son. 

Dr. Brown has been a member of the Uni- 
versity Council since 1908. 


About Alumni 


Present at the Monday luncheon at the Lawyers’ 
Club, October 16, 1916: Mapes, '85; Seward, '99; 
Brinckerhoff, ‘03; Rockwood, ‘10; Allen, '03; 
Bellman, '97; Bacon, '87; Morrell, '89; Meikle- 
ham, '86; Patterson, ‘86; Lockwood, '87; Harris, 
"87; Sturgis, '95; Shepard, '95; MacRossie, ‘11; 
Lucas, '14; Haydock, 'or; Demorest, '81; Spooner, 


'15; Spooner, '86; Norris, '07; Schwarz, '07; 
Peet, '85; McLaren, '9o; Forster, '81; Beach, 
'05; Freeman, '95. 


»iQi—William Haliburton Bridgham died in Mar- 
seilles, France, on July 29. He was a member of 
the Union, Knickerbocker, Racquet and Tennis 
Clubs; was the son of the late Samuel W. Bridg- 
nam, a descendant of an old Rhode Island family. 
He has been a resident of Europe for several years. 

'or—R. Н. White won the Acorn Cup at tne 
Oakland Golf Club, Bayside, Long Island, on Sep- 
tember то with a gross score of 78 for the eighteen 
holes. 

'03— А second daughter, Barbara, was born on 
October 6 to Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Shoenfeld, 161 
West Eighty-sixth Street, New York. 

'o4M.—Albert R. Moffit, attending surgeon ot 
Vassar Brothers Hospital, Poughkeepsie, will be 
married next month to Miss Ella Anfrere Borland 
of New York and New Hamburg, N. Y. 

'osL.—Ravmond J. McPhee, one of Denver's 
active young Democrats, was chairman of a large 
and enthusiastic meeting held in the Auditorium 
in Denver on October 9, when Senator J. Hamilton 
Lewis defended the Adamson eight-hour law. 

'o06Ph. D.— John L. Kind has been promoted from 
assistant professor to associate professor and has 
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charge of all undergraduate instruction of the 
of the department of German at the University of 
Wisconsin. He is also secretary of the department. 

'ogS.— Announcement has been made of the 
engagement of Paul Whitfield Gacbelein and Miss 
Ethel Moore, daughter of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
D. Wilson Moore, r140 Wood Avenue, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y. Gaebelein is connected with the Baker 
Mines Company at Cornucopia, Oregon. He is a 
former resident of Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

'3M.— Announcement has been made of the 
wedding of Z. Lawrence Griesemer, 146 East 
Fifth Avenue, Roselle, New Jersey, to Miss Sarah 
L., daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Clarence H. Crane 
of 126 East Third Avenue, Roselle. 

'3Ph.D.—4A daughter, named Mary Lee, was 
born to Professor and Mrs. Thomas Reed Powell 
on August 25, 1916. Powell is associate professor 
of constitutional law and has been on the teaching 
staff at Columbia since I9II. 


'14J.— Frederick Franklyn Vandewater and Miss 
Eleanor Gay, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William W. 
Gay, 157 West 105 Street, were married on Octo- 
ber 4. Vandewater is a member of the staff of the 
New York Tribune. 


914, '16L.— Bernard Е. Gerson and J. Lister Hill 
announced the formation of a partnership for the 
practice of Law under the firm name of Hill and 
Gerson with offices in rooms 1204-06, First National 
Bank Building, Montgomery, Ala. 

'15.— W. Н. Woodruff is in the Registrar's office 
at Lawrenceville School, New Jersey. 


'Y6—Announcement has been made of the 
wedding of Nathaniel Greene Pendleton, captain 
and coach of a recent Columbia Wrestling Team 
and holder of the intercollegiate heavy-weight 
title in 1914, to Miss Juanita, daughter of Mrs. 
Ramon Alfonzo, in All Soul's Church, Biltmore, 
North Carolina, October 18th. Mr. and Mrs. 
Pemdleton will live in Lisbon, Portugal. 


%165.— Carl Е. Klein is on the engineering staff 
of the Morococha Mining Company, Morococha, 
Peru. 

'16S.— J. A. Armstrong is with the Central Chile 
Copper Company, Panulcillo, Coquimbo, Chile. 


'Y6—Floyd Hookway Rowland was married on 
October 3 to Miss Dorothy Whittingham Gray of 
INew York City. Rowland is with the Providence 
Trust Company, New York. 

'16S.— V. L. Jones, treasurer of the Class, is 
assistant to the Chief Engineer of the Coscob Power 
Plant of the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad, Coscob, Connecticut. 

'16— Walter Price Pfeiffer was married early in 
the summer to Miss Eileen Middlebrook Sewall, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Beech Sewall, 
884 Riverside Drive, New York City. 
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UNIVERSITY ATHLETICS 


OLUMBIA defeated the University of Ver- 
mont at football by a score of 6 to o in the 
second game of the season, the work of the team 
showing a great improvement over the Hamil- 
ton game. А tendency to fumble was still 
marked, Columbia dropping the ball four times 
and Vermont twice. It is an indication that the 
Varsity was more awake to its opportunities 
that Columbia recovered the loose ball five out 
of six times. The chart of the game demonstrates 
that play was not so largely in opponents' terri- 
tory as in the first game, but it also proves that 
Vermont's chances to score were practically nd. 
Better generalship and superior use of forward 
passes were the factors that gave victory to 
Columbia. The experience gained in the Hamil- 
ton game and subsequent coaching had elim- 
inated the most glaring defects from Raimondo's 
generalship at quarter and he directed the play 
very capably, uncovering particularly good judg- 
ment with the ball in midfield. Columbia played 
a kicking game and did not waste its strength 
trying for first downs until it had the ball well 
in Vermont's territory. The average gain by 
punts was, for Columbia, only 32 yards as com- 
pared with 40 for Vermont, but Columbia did 
not wait for the third or fourth down to punt 
while Vermont frequently tried to make several 
yards by rushing on the fourth down. 

The Varsity did not uncover its forward passes 
until the third period when it bewildered Ver- 
mont by completing three, the last one taking tHe 
ball over for a touchdown. The first was for a 
gain of 20 yards, Cochran.to Healy, when the 
Varsity had 12 yards to go on third down. Coch- 
ran threw the ball perfectly and every time the 
Varsity tried a forward pass the play was snap- 
pily performed, a great contrast to the work in 
the first game. Vermont started five forward 
passes, all of which failed, largely due to the 
quick work of Columbia in diagnosing the play. 
Against Hamilton the Varsity seemed at a loss 
to know how to stop the passing game. 

The Blue and White backfield still evidenced 
a lack of power, neglecting to take advantage of 
many openings, but its play was stronger than 
the preceding week. It did not match up with 
the Vermont backfield, but Columbia’s line was 
greatly superior. The strength of the Vermont 
backs was largely wasted by poor generalship, 


depending almost wholly upon breaking through 
Columbia's line. Time and again Vermont was 
held for downs, frequently when a punt seemed 
the only play. Cleveland and Healy were the 
mainstays of Columbia's defense, breaking up 
numerous plays which called for a quick decision, 
while Kennedy did good work at end. 
The following statistics of the game are par- 
ticularly interesting: 
Columbia Vermont 


КїсК-оЙйз...................... 3 o 
РИП оо RRO 9 8 
Average yards рег punt......... 32 40 
Number of penalties ........... I 3 
Yards penalized................ IS 45 
Fumbles................... Ls. 4 2 
Fumbles recovered............. 5 I 
Forward passes attempted....... 5 5 
Forward passes succeeded....... 4 о 
Forward passes incomplete...... о 5 
Forward passes intercepted...... I о 
Running plays................. 23 51 
Yds. gain by returning kick-off.. о 37 
Yds. gain by returning punts... 37 12 
Yds. gain by forward passes... 56 о 
Yds. gain by running plays..... 56 133 
Total number plays used...... 28 56 
Average yds. per play.......... 4 21-5 


First downs................... 4 5 
The line-up: | 


Columbia (6) Position Vermont (о) 
Kennedy............... | LONE Plumb 
Healy (captain).........L.T.............. Franke 
Donaldson. ............ 1..С................Буег 
Вгохп................. АИ Demarco 
Cleveland.............. RG vod psu xS Barrows 
\/пБет................. | 20 rr Merrill 
Dunn.... IS Escocia eas Powers 
Raimondo.............. Q.B.. Burke (captain) 
Мопгое................ Le Ве жери ык ийи. Gillio 
Сосһгап............... R.H.B........ Sunderland 
Zychlinski.............. F.B .... Bowman 
SCORE BY PERIODS 
СойштМїа........................ о о 6 0—6 
Мегтоп{......................... о о о о—0 


Touchdown— Raimondo. Substitutes— Columbia: 
J. Rosen for Monroe, Goldberg for Donaldson, 
Raegener for Goldberg. University of Vermont: 
Hammon for Sunderland, Corridue for Franke. 
Referee—H. К. Heneage, Dartmouth. Umpire— 
V. A. Schwarz, Brown. Head linesman—C. Н. 
Kilpatrick, Princeton. Field judge—E. A. Green, 
Syracuse. Time of periods— Thirteen minutes. 


| 
| 
| 
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The annual interscholastic cross country run will 
be held at the University on November 1I. The 
trophy donated by Gustavus T. Kirby will again 
be placed in competition und may be won perma- 
nently this year by Schenectady, which has already 
two legs on it. Entries from preparatory and high 
schools in and about New York city and from a few 
schools at a greater distance are expected, the num- 
ber of teams usually taking part in the run being 
about twenty. 

The event will be run in the morning and in the 
atternoon the bovs will be the guests of the Univers- 
ity at the Swarthmore-Columbia football game. 


Steady progress is being made by the Varsity 
cross-country squad under the direction of Johnny 
Hayes but so far no schedule has been announced. 
Van Am Cup and interclass races will be held 
shortly and the management is negotiating with 
several colleges with the object of arranging dual 
meets. Work on a schedule now is hampered by 
the fact that most of the colleges closed their 
avalable dates last spring or during the summer. 
Ап earlier start would have had the additional 
advantage of giving the squad something definite 
to work for. 


Soccer still hangs in the balance. While the 
University Committee on Athletics took no action 
to abolish it, there is a chance that it may be tem- 
porarily discontinued because of lack of facilities 
for practice. The number of men who would like 
to play the game is fairly large at Columbia, where 
the record of soccer compares very favorably with 
that of any other sport. The difficulty in the way 
of playing soccer this year is in arranging class-room 
schedules so that candidates may meet for practice 


at a time when the football team is not using the 
field. 


Interclass football has met with good support. 
all classes turning out in sufficient force to permit 
the tormation of four teams with substitutes for 
each. Many of the men are out purely for the fun 
of it. being ineligible for the Varsity, but the coaches 
are hopeful of developing some useful material from 
those that would be allowed to play. The require- 
ment that to play in any game a man must have 
reported tor work with the squads three days in the 
week preceding the contest is having good results. 
The system is bringing out men, who would not 
ordinarily consider their chances of making the 
team bright enough to warrant coming out for the 
Varsity and who may with careful coaching become 
able players. 

In the first game of the round-robin series the 
Freshmen defeated the Sophomores by a score of 
ото о. The second game between the Sophomores 
and Juniors ended in a o to o tie, rain falling almost 
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throughout. The football shown was not of the 
highest order but nobody expected that it would 
be and it served the purpose of creating class rivalry 
and spirit. 


Freshmen who would be oarsmen are being in- 
structed daily in the fundamentals of rowing under 
the personal supervision of Coach Rice, and are 
showing improvement as a result of this special 
course of training. The number of candidates is 
not unusually large now but the Freshman football 
squad will offer good material later on. 

A shift in the Varsity eight moved Shilliday '19 
into No. 5, Captain O'Loughlin returning to his 
old position at No. 3 and R. K. Munro going into 
the second boat. The change brings a little more 
weight to the Varsity. 


Sport Calendar 


For detailed information about athletic events, 
telephone 1400 Morningside. 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 20 
Football. Freshmen vs. Mt. Vernon H. S. at 
Columbia. 3:00P.M. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2I 
Football. Union at Columbia, 3:00 P. M. 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 27 
Football. Freshmen vs. Horace Mann H. S. at 
Columbia, 3:00 P. M. 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 27 
Track. Annual interscholastic cross-country un- 
der auspices of Buffalo Alumni Club, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 28 
Football. Williams at Columbia, 2:09 P.M. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4 
Football. Freshmen vs. New Utrecht 
Ridge Н. S.) at Columbia, 3:00 P. M. 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 7 
Football. Stevens at Columbia, 2:00 P.M. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER II 
Football. Swarthmore at Columbia, 2:00 P.M. 
Freshmen vs. St. Paul's at Garden City. 
Track. Annual intershcolastic cross-country run 
for the Gustavus T. Kirby trophy. Start at 
South Field, 11:00 A.M. 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 17 
Football. Freshmen vs. Wesleyan Freshmen at 
Columbia, 3:00 P. M. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18 
Football. Wesleyan at Columbia, 2:00 P. M. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBBR 25 
Football. N. Y. U. at Columbia, 2:00 P. M. 


(Bay 


ON THE 


NE of the largest mass meetings in recent 

years held the attention of the Campus on 
October 12. Nearly a thousand students thronged 
the East Stand. The speakers were Charles 
Halsted Mapes, '85, '89 Mines, Chairman of the 
University Committee on Athletics; W. A. 
Meikleham, '86, of crew fame; Coach Rice, of 
the Crew; С. S. O'Loughlin, '03, captain of the 
1903 Crew; and his brother, R. R. O'Loughlin, 
'18, captain of this year's Varsity Eight. 

Mr. Mapes explained the present crew situa- 
tion in some detail and described the meeting at 
the Columbia University Club at which the 
opinion was so prevalent that Columbia Univer- 
sity would not give up intercollegiate rowing. 
Meikleham urged student support of the Crew 
by active participation in the sport whether 
chances for candidates making the Varsity Eight 
seemed very bright in the beginning or not. G. 
S. O'Loughlin emphasized briefly the physical 
benefit which a man could obtain by daily work 
on the machines and river. The Coach, in his 
usual brief style, asked for a few more ‘‘big, red- 
headed Freshmen" to adorn the squad. The 
Captain was the last speaker, and urged every 
one to get men out. Cheering was led by Leys, 
Hooven and O'Loughlin, and E. M. Earle, Chair- 
man of the Student Board, introduced the 
speakers. 

The Columbia University Republican Club 
has recently begun activity and it is hoped that 
several prominent National Republican poli- 
ticians will be induced to come to the Campus. 

Dean and Mrs. F. P. Keppel held an informal 
reception for honor students at the Dean's house, 
415 West 117th Street, on October ro. 

The first meeting of the Columbia University 
Players for the year was held at the Columbia 
University Club on October 12. It was decided 
to hold all meetings on the Campus in the future 
and the Club will endeavor to engage itself more 
actively in the social life of Columbia instead of 
attempting merely to produce the annual Var- 
sity Show. A call will be issued in the near future 
for manuscripts for the 1917 Show. 

The Columbia Musical Clubs have started ac- 
tive preparation for the coming season.  Re- 
hearsals have commenced and the first cut has 
already been made in the list of candidates for 
the Glee Club. 
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CAMPUS 


The Board of Governors of King's Crown have 
met and have extended the sustaining member- 
ship privileges to alumni. For ten dollars an 
alumnus can receive a subscription to Spectator, 
Jester and Monthly and can have in addition 
the privilege of receiving two tickets to all the 
shows given by the language societies and to the 
Glee Club concert, and the concert held by the 
Philharmonic Society. In addition the sustain- 
ing member is entitled to a reduction in the cost 
of a ticket to the Varsity Show and a reduction 
in the cost of the Columbian. Checks should be 


made payable to Treasurer, King's Crown, Earl 
Hall, Columbia University. 


Telephone 7670 Riverside 


D. MONTI ч 
27 Years with MARESI СО. 
All kinds of Caks and Pastry made to order. All kinds 
of Punches made to order. Pastry, Ice Cream, 
Confectionery. We cater to all occasions 


2696 Broadway, at 103rd Street New York 


CHARTERED 1799 


Bank of the 
Manhattan Co. 


40 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK 
CAPITAL $2,050,000 
SURPLUS i 4,100,000 
OFFICERS 
STEPHEN BAKER President 


HENRY K. McHARG Vice-President 
D. H. PIERSON Cashier 
JAMES McNEIL Asst. Cashier 
B. D. FORSTER Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES SPEYER 
WILLIAM SLOANE 
SAMUEL SLOAN 

B. H. BORDEN 
WALTER JENNINGS 
C. H. TENNEY 


JAMES TALCOTT 
HENRY K. McHARG 
STEPHEN BAKER 
FRED'K G. BOURNE 
R. W. PATERSON 
WILLIAM S. Тор 


ART BASED ON PRINCIPLE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Day and Eventng Courses 


Foc teachers and professional workers. Poster Advertis- 
ing, Costume Design. Interior Decoration, Life, Illus- 
tration, Norma] Training, Children's Classes. Catalog. 


SUSAN F. BissELL, Sec., 229 Broadway, N.Y. 


Journalism Building 2960 Broadway 


STUDIO OF 


E. K. CARTER 


Specialized Photography in mono- 
chrome and colour for men and 
women of responsibility in the so- 
cial, scientific and commercial fields. 


2231 Broapway (at 8oth Street) 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Schuyler 9633 


Outdoor School Life for the City Boy 
BARNARD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Overlooking Van Cortlandt Park Playground; 4 min- 
utes walk from West 242d St. Broadway Sub Station 

COLLEGE PREPARATION 


WM. LIVINGSTON HAZEN, '83, HEADMASTER 
T. E. LYON, ASSOCIATE HEADMASTER 


Published by the Alumni Federation 


THE COLLEGE BOOK STORE 


A. G. SEILER, Proprietor 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS, 
AND SOUVENIRS 
Students’ Discounts Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 


1124 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR I20TH ST, 


RIVERDALE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


14 acres facing Van Cortlandt Park at West 252nd St. 
Best Boarding School Advantages Near By 


FOR DAY AND BOARDING BOYS 


Daily auto ‘bus; hardy country life; unusually strong 
college preparation and elementary work. 


Preparation for Columbia by Columbia Men 
Ask for descriptive year book 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Head Master 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York City 


MORNINGSIDE SCHOOL 


438 WEST IIÓTH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
All grades and Kindergarten 
Elliman kindergarten training classes. Spanish coaching 
‘Adults and children 
The Misses D. and L. JOHNSON, Principals 
Tel. 6914 Morningside 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Its preparation for college and home life long consider- 
ed model. Physical training emphasized. Gymnasium 
swimming pool, pay Sounds: Illustrated catalogue 

sent on request. Address 
HENRY CARR PEARSON, Prin., West 120th St., №. Y. С. 


FRANCIS EMORY 


FITCH 


INCORPORATED) 
Printers To Brokers 
47 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


COLUMBIA ALUMNI FEDERATION, 
Columbia University, New York: 


The Best Columbia Songs of 


Every Period GENTLEMEN:—I hereby subscribe Ёог.................... 
AND New CoruMBiA SONG Book (s) at the price quoted. 
; Cheque 
\ ell-known Songs of Other Colleges In payment for which I enclose $...... by: Money order 
Bound in Cloth 1604- XVI Pages Cash 
Price $1.00, net Postpaid, $1.15 | Мате................................ Сіазѕ............. 


Use this Order Form NOW! 199 


Kindly mention The News 


ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 


transaction of business at a distance. 


Full information may be obtained, by those desir- 


ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, CotuMmBiA ALUMNI News, New York 


Telephone 5895 Hanover 


BENJAMIN B. LAWRENCE, '78 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 


60 Wall Street New York CITY 


FRANCIS W. COLLINS, '05 E. M. 


INDUSTRIAL AND Pua2ric UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 


50 Church Street NEw YORK CITY 


Telephone 1309 Murry Hill 
JOHN LAIMBEER, JR., '83 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND ALTERATIONS 


тоз Park Avenue 


Room 1118 New York CIty 


Telephone 3042 Cortland 


DANIEL E. MORAN, '84 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


55 Liberty Street New York CITY 
C. H. ELLARD, 'g7 


INSURANCE 
Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 


T he Best Policies 


Courtland 4446 217 Broadway 


C. H. LINDLEY HENRY Eickorr, '75L 


LINDLEY anp EICKOFF 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW 


604 Mills Building | SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Cable Address: Chrysalis 


FACTORY POWER PLANTS FUEL ECONOMY 
DAVID MOFFATT MYERS, M. E. гоог 
Grggs and Myers 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


IIO West 40th Street New York CITY 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 


Telephone 7190 Bryant D. E. BURCHELL, '04 


BURCHELL, CLARK & LOGAN, Inc. 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
110 West Street NEw York City 


Telephone 2172 John 


WILLIAM MacROSSIE, 'rr 


ALLAN MacROSSIE, JR., '14 
GENERAL INSURANCE 
SURETY BONDS 


1 Liberty Street New YorK CITY 


Н. К. Bitzinc, State's Attorney WILLIAM LANGER, 'Т0 


BITZING anp LANGER 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
Farmers and Merchants Bank Building 
Suit 2-3-4-5 
MANDAN, NORTH DAKOTA 


JAMES M. CLARK, '87L 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Frick Building PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


Telephone Rector 9319 


J. PARKE CHANNING, '83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway NEw York CITY 


Telephone Rector 1331 


ALLAN N. SPOONER & SON, Inc. 
CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 
River and Harbor Construction— Piers, Bulkheads, 
Foundations an1 Caissons— Subaqueous Pipe 
and Cab'e Laying—Marine D'vers 
Pier ІІ. North К ver NEW YoRK CITY 


Tuomas J. BRADY, JR.. 
C. E. 


Telephone 
Madison Square 2721 


Tuomas J. BRADY, JR., CONSTRUCTION Co. 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


1170 Broadway New York City 


KINDLY MENTION THE COLUMBIA ALUMNI NEWS TO OUR ADVERTISERS 
THEY DESERVE YOUR PATRONAGE 


Phone Morningside 4678 


Cathedral Billiard Academy 
M. Lasser, Mgr. 


Terrace Tennis Courts 


FOR RENT 


2824-2846 Broadway 


BY HOUR, MONTH OR SEASON . Finest Equipped Billiard Academy in the City 


Riverside Drive and 112th Street 12 BRUNSWICE-BALKE TABLES 


Do Business by Mail 


Start with accurate lists of names we furnish— 
build solidly. Choose from the following or any 
Others desired. 


HENRY BROS. & CO. 
EMPIRE BLDG., 71 BROADWAY 


Telephone 204 Rector 


A 


on Mfrs. Wealthy Men 
e Box Mfrs. Ice Mfrs. 


Shoe R etailers Doctors HOWARD H. HENRY 

~ : 

Tin Can Mfrs. Axle Grease Mfrs. MEMBER NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
ruggists Railroad Employees . 

Auto Owners Contractors 


AMBROSE D. HENRY '84 JOHN M. MILLER 
STOCKS AND BONDS 


BRANCH OFFICE 
KINNEY BLDG., BROAD AND MARKET STREETS 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Telephone 1600 Market 


Our eomplete book ot mailing statistics 
on 7000 classes of prospective customers free. 


Ross-Gould, 814 Olive Strest, St. Louis. 

Ross-Gould 
Mailing 

1515 St.Louis 


Where Living is a Continual Delight 


Hotel THERESA 


ENTIRE BLOCK, 7th AVENUE, 124th TO 12 5thsrs. 


One block from “L and Subway. Surface cars 

and Bus lines to all points at door. With іп a few 

minutes walk of М. Y. Central К. R. Station 
Single room with running water and some with shower £1.50 
Single room with bath Я . . . . . 2.00 
Room with bath (for two persons) А " . 2.50 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath . ; Я ө . 3.50 up 

Special Rates Ьу Month or Season 

FAMILY 

AND TRANSIENT 


ABSOLUTELY 
FIREPROOF 


ALL OUTSIDE 
ROOMS 


Dining Room on 
Twelfth Floor 
overlooking Palisades 


Board $10.50 
per weck 
Breakfast бос 
Lunch ers 
Dinner $1.00 


Columbus Ave. and 67th St. | s. 3 on wis | , | Telephone 
| “SES: ча. шд 8270 Morningside 
NEW YORK - 


К. P. LEUBE 


Мапарсг 
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CHARTERED 1822 


"The Farmers’ Loan and T rust Company 


LONDON: No. 16, 18, 20 and 22 William St. T p | 
15 Cockspur Street, S. W. B . oulevar aussmann 
ranch: Fifth Avenue 
26 Old Broad Street, E. C. 475 BERLIN; 


, 
NEW YORK 56 Unter den Linden, N. W. 7 


The Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to act as 
Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in all other DE capa- 
cities. 4 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad and other биыл н and as s Transfer" 
Agent and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. L 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, or subject to check, aud allows interest on 
daily balances. 4 

Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond and mortgage. 

Will act as Agent in the transaction of any approved financial business. 

Fiscal Agent for States, Counties and Cities. 


Letters of Credit, Foreign Exchange, Cable Transfers 


EDWIN S. MARSTON President SAMUEL SLOAN Vice-President 
AucusTUS V. HEELY Vice-Pres. and Sec. WILLIAM B. CARDOZO Vice-President 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW Vice-President J. HERBERT CASE Vice-President 
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Y ou know the Steinway Piano 


by reputation, know it as the 
Ideal Piano. Whenever the 


SI EINWAY 


is mentioned it suggests supreme quali- 
ties of tone and workmanship. 


Why, then, when choosing a piano, 
should you not buy a Steinway? 


Whether the purchase is made upon the 
basis of tone quality alone, or economy, 
the preference should always be a Stein- 
Way —its sweetness and power of tone 
are unrivalled, and it will outlast a piano 
of any other make. 


STEINWAY«sSONS 


STEINWAY HALL SUBWAY EXPRESS STATION AT THE DOOR 


197-109 EAST 14TH ST. NEW YORK 


Kindly mention the News 


TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS 
STATIONERS 


JEWELRY, WATCHES, RINGS 
FOBS, EMBLEM PINS, TROPHIES 
~ SILVER CUPS, STATIONERY WITH 
MONOGRAMS IN COLOR, INVITATIONS 
OF ALL KINDS, DIPLOMAS, MEDALS 
AND DIES FOR STAMPING SEALS 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO INQUIRIES 
BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/ = STREET 
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ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


This directory fusnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 


transaction of business at a distance. 


Full information may be obtained, by those desir- 


ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, CoruMBiA Аш мю: News, New York 


Telephone 5895 Hanover 


BENJAMIN B. LAWRENCE, '78 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 


60 Wall Street New YoRK City 


FRANCIS W. COLLINS, 'o5 E. М. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PuBLIC UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 


so Church Street New York CITY 


Telephone 1309 Murry Hill 
JOHN LAIMBEER, JR., '83 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND ALTERATIONS 


103 Park Avenue 


Room 1118 New Yorx CITY 


Telephone 3042 Cortland 


DANIEL E. MORAN, '84 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


55 Liberty Street New York City 
С.Н. ELLARD, 'g7 


INSURANCE 
Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 


The Best Policies 


Courtland 4446 217 Broadway 


C. H. LiNDLEY HENRY Eickorr, '75L 
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ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW 
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WILLIAM MacROSSIE, 'r: 


ALLAN MacROSSIE, Jr., '14 
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JAMES M. CLARK, ’87L 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Frick Buildi ng PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


Telephone Rector 9310 


J. PARKE CHANNING, '83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway New York City 


Telephone Rector 1331 


ALLAN N. SPOONER & SON, Inc. 
CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 
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and Cable Laying—Marine Divers 
Pier rr, North River NEw York CITY 


Telephone Tuomas J. BRADY, JR., 
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THE PAST YEAR THROUGH ALUMNI EYES 
The Annual Report of the Standing Committee of the College Association 


MORE than usually interesting report of 
the Standing Committee of the Associa- 
tion of the Alumni of Columbia College—a 
resumé, in fact, of the year’s history both in 
alumni and academic work—has been written 
by the chairman, Herbert T. Wade, '93, and is 
shortly to be distributed to members of the 
Colleze Association. 
The report opens statistically, but soon swings 
away from tabulations into: comment. 


The total membership of the Association is 1437 
as compared with 1444 last year. Of the class of 
1916, 75 men already have joined the Association. 
The number of life members and associate mem- 
bers stands at 273 and 124 respectively, 


It is the desire and intention of the Standing Com- 
mittee that the membership of the Association shall 
be as large as possible, and include every alumnus 
who, in a simple and practical way, wishes to con- 
tribute his interest and support to the College and 
University. The Association not only furnishes 
Opportunities for the reunions and the social life 
of the alumni, but also through its officers and 
Standing Committee, keeps distinctly in touch with 
College activities and endeavors from time to time 
to report its observations and conclusions to the 
members. Furthermore, the Association, as will 
be seen by this report. is directly contributing to 
various College or University enterprises that, in 
the opinion of the Standing Committee, are and 
will be of distinct advantage. 


The Alumni News 


The report recalls the special honor done the 
Association by the election of its president, 
Frederick Coykendall, '95, '98S, to be an alumni 
trustee; and then passes to the work of the 
Alumni Federation, and in particular to the 
Alumni News: 


Your Standing Committee, however, can again 
indorse without reservation the work of the Alumni 
Federation and report that substantial progress 
has been made toward improving the organization 
and the facilities for carrying on the office and 
routine work connected with the various alumni 
activities. 


The Alumni Federation now has facilities whereby 
it can handle the routine office work of the secre- 
taries and treasurers of the various Alumni Associa- 
tions or classes and thus release for these officials 
much valuable time which otherwise must be given 
to the oversight of mere clerical labor. Plans have 
been developed during the year whereby the 
Federation will send to the members of the Associa- 
tion such interesting official documents as the 
reports of President Butler and Dean Keppel, 
communications, it may be said, that are always 
worth reading. 

In addition the Alumni Federation carries on the 
very valuable work of publishing the Columbia 
Alumni News, which continues to show steady 
improvement and which should be read by every 
graduate of the University. In fact, your Standing 
Committee can not too strongly indorse and recom- 
mend to the support of the Association the Alumni 
News, and urge that it be read thoroughly and 
regularly in order that the alumni can keep informed 
of the important developments taking place in 
the University. Particularly is this necessary 
inasmuch as Columbia, by reason of its metropolitan 


location and otherwise, suffers by being badiy- 


represented and more often misrepresented in the 
daily press of the city. A part of this is unavoid- 
able and due to its situation in a city that is a 
world center, as well as to the desire for the sensa- 
tional rather than the substantial in the columns 
of the newspapers, but part of it is due to the 
defective system, or lack of system, of publicity 
and the failure of various University agencies to 
work in harmony to spread abroad accurate and 
interesting accounts of the manifold activities at 
Columbia. As a result our alumni as individuals 
are often misinformed, and at best are grievously 
ignorant of conditions educational, administrative 
and social at Morningside Heights, and the columns 
of the News naturally afford the best available 
source for spreading some correct and proper chroni- 
cle of the various phases of University life and 
development at least among the graduates. 

The financial situation of the News has also im- 
proved, but it has not yet reached a satisfactory 
point and this, with the expense of maintaining the 
alumni office, requires that the Federation be 
assisted by outside efforts. Accordingly at a 
meeting of the Standing Committee, held on May 
15th, 1916. the sum of $500 was appropriated toward 
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the general operating expenses of the Columbia 
Alumni Federation in consideration of the assistance 
it was rendering constantly to the alumni of Colum- 
bia College, both as individuals and as class groups. 


Commending the plans for the Van Amringe 
Memorial, which, it is hoped, will be completed 
before the next commencement, the report next 
covers the educational progress of the College. 
Favorable comment is made on the change 
which reinstates the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
as the sole degree given by the College for a 
completed course. 


The abandonment of required Latin will not make 
it any easier for a student to obtain his Bachclor’s 
degree, for he will be required to pursue various 
alternatives that imply equal or greater labor and 
concentration, and particular attention will be 
paid to cultural studies and possibly an acquaintance 
with certain of the classics in translation may be 
required even if the old-time Humanities, appar- 
ently, are excluded. 

While the degree of Bachelor of Arts hereafter 
will be confined exclusively to graduates of Colum- 
bia College, the degree of Bachelor of Science will 
be awarded in Business, in Medicine, in Education, 
in Practical Arts and in Pharmacy to students who 
have first passed through not less than two years 
of work in a college or scientific school, and have 
then followed successfully for not less than two 
additional years a severe course of study in a 
particular professional school at Columbia, under 
the jurisdiction of the faculty or administrative 
board which recommends them for the degree. 
It is believed that the Columbia degree of Bachelor 
of Arts will now possess -a unique character and 
increased importance, and will represent four years 
of systematic and careful study where due regard 
has been paid to cultural elements as well as to 
strictly professional training. То protect the 
integrity of the historic degree of Columbia College 
this Association, through its Standing Committee 
and in annual meeting, took positive action and 
went on record, and the Trustees decided tormally 
to put out of danger any possibility of the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts being awarded for work done 
outside of Columbia College or in connection with 
protessional or other studies. This new proposition 
seems to your Committee entirely in harmony 
with the former action of the Trustees, and in no 
way to involve any encroachment on the College 
we cherish. . . . It is our opinion that the decision 
of the faculty, ratified by the University Council 
and the Board of Trustees, is one distinctly advan- 
tageous to the College. 


The great growth of the College creates a 
problem which looms large in both this report 


and that of Dean Keppel, which accompanies 
this issue. 


The large number of students in attendance at 
Columbia College, which in 1915 reached the un- 
precedented figure of 1,150, is not entirely a source 
of congratulation. It is thought by some that in 
the number of students that can be practically 
taken care of, the limit has been reached, if not 
exceeded, and that at this time attention should be 
devoted to improving the quality of the student 
body as well as keeping down the numbers. It must 
be remembered that the College, as an educational 
institution, unlike the Summer School or the 
system of extension courses, works at its greatest 
efficiency with a certain number of students, which 
depends upon the nature and organization of the 
educational and physical plant. Beyond this point 
numbers do not spell greater success, but a loss of 
efficiency both in the mass and for the individual. 
This is hkely to be shown in the quality of instruc- 
tion and securing adequate professors and tutors 
of the right sort. Furthermore, the difficulties of 
administration are increased and by this is meant 
not merely the machinery for the compilation of 
pedagogical statistics of educational ton-miles or 
the formulation of regulations and educational 
codes rivalling in complexity those of civil pro- 
cedure, but the sympathetic aid and supervision of 
the individual student through the personal ac- 
quaintance of the Dean, and the student's Advisor 
and faculty friends. 

In addition to the educational and administrative 
difficulties the question of finance figures largely as 
increased numbers mean an increase not only of 
the teaching staff but of such material facilities as 
laboratories, lecture halls, dormitories, and play- 
grounds. If it becomes necessary to limit the 
number of students in Columbia College, the 
interesting prospect naturally rises whether there 
will be a demand for instruction such as to warrant 
the foundation of one or more additional colleges 
or the bringing into intimate relations with the 
University system, existing institutions hitherto 
independent. 


A New College? 


The suggestion that additional colleges be 
established or brought into the University by 
affiliation is the most striking feature of the 
report. 

Alumni are urged at some length to consider 
more carefully the educational opportunities of 
Columbia College, its facilities for sport, dor- 
mitory life, and social relationships, before 
choosing a college for their sons. On the ques- 
tion of undergraduate residence in the dormi- 
tories, on which the Standing Committee has 
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been working for several years, there is only 
nominal progress to report. 

A special emergency in the scholarship situa- 
tion was met by the Standing Committee, it 
appears, with a grant of $1200 for the assistance 
of a group of deserving students to whom the 
Dean particularly called attention. Further 
appropriations of this sort may be made if the 
Association as a whole votes in favor of them. 

A small appropriation toward the expenses 
of displaying the collection of Columbiana to 
advantage is reported, as is also the appointment 
of a committee to aid the student employment 
bureau. 

The death of Seth Low, '70, one of Columbia’s 
"foremost graduates," is recorded; and the 
author of the report goes on to voice the approval 
of many Columbia alumni of the preparedness 
mass meeting last May and the liberal partici- 
рапоп of Columbia men in the Plattsburg 
training camps and the naval cruise. At Platts- 
burg were 474 graduates and at least 47 students. 
On the U. S. S. '' Maine" thirty Columbia men 
were counted, and others sailed on the other 
training ships. 

In the National Guard, too, many Columbia 
men went to the front. Three members of the 
Standing Committee itself were among them. 
The chairman comes to the conclusion that "the 
college man of the future must bear and bear 

intelligently his share of the burden of defense, 
if this country is to remain free and indepen- 
dent," and that "Columbia men should be not 


only willing but trained with intelligence to bear 
such burdens." 


Upbuilding Athletics 


À thoughtful plea for greater alumni support 
of athletics follows. “To encourage and main- 
tain organized athletics, not only for the pro- 
duction of successful teams but for securing the 
essential physical advantages to the student, 
is far more necessary at Morningside than it is 
at other institutions," writes Mr. Wade, 
and after urging alumni to join the Athletic 
Association he makes a comment which is closely 


in line with the Freshman policy which the News 
has long been urging: 


lt is the opinion of your Standing Committee 
that freshman athletics should receive greater 
attention by all concerned, including University 
authorities, athletic committees, student boards, 
Captains, and coaches, and a concentrated move- 
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ment should be made to have every member of the 
freshman class participate in at least one depart- 
ment of organized sport during the college year. 
Not only should these young men be urged to come 
out and be encouraged in the sport of their choice, 
but all such students should be followed carefully, 
coached, and encouraged, and not one freshman 
eleven, nine, or crew formed, but two, three, and even 
four teams regularly organized, playing games with 
various preparatory schools or athletic clubs which 
exist in large numbers in the vicinity of New York. 


In the discussion of the various sports (which, 
contrary to all precedent, is catholic enough to 
include some reference to both debating and 
chess) the reference to the crew situation is 
particularly interesting: 


The race [Poughkeepsie] was a disappointment 
and our crew seemed to be defeated through lack 
of age and weight rather than any absence of form 
or endeavor. However, the showing made was in 
no way discreditable and, consequently, the alumni 
was somewhat shocked and astounded to see the 
proposition advanced in the public prints during 
the summer that Columbia should, for a time at 
least, retire from intercollegiate rowing. The pub- 
licity attending this announcement was most ill- 
judged, and immediately the question attracted 
interest from College men generally, as having sig- 
nificance for other universities than Columbia. 
Such a step, if taken, probably would have meant 
a similar withdrawal by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania from this rowing classic and the abandon- 
ment of what for over 20 years has been one of the 
most interesting occasions for intercollegiate sport 
in America. Those offering this suggestion called 
a meeting at the Columbia University Club, of both 
graduates and undergraduates interested in the 
sport, for free and general discussion. The propo- 
sition, as might have been expected, was vigorously 
opposed by all present except the few members of 
the Rowing Club by whom it was advanced, but 
when the vote was taken, it was decided unani- 
mously not to abandon intercollegiate rowing at 
Columbia. 

The control of rowing now has been transferred 
from the Rowing Club to the Athletic Association, 
whose ofticers have promised that all possible sup- 
port will be given to the crews and every attempt 
made to stimulate interest. While those who 
proposed to abandon rowing have worked faithfully 
and with much self-sacrifice for the maintenance of 
the University crews at Columbia, yet in the 
opinion of your Committee, their conclusion that 
the interest of the undergraduates was not suf- 
ficient to warrant the outlay of time and money 
involved in putting University crews on the river 
for the Poughkeepsie regatta, is not tenable. 
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THE PRESIDENT TO THE FRESHMEN 
An Address of Welcome Delivered in Hamilton Hall, October 13 


AM HERE to say “Good Morning," and to 

have the pleasure of making the acquaint- 
ance of this great group of men who have come 
to help make Columbia College. 

Each year as a new regiment or battalion takes 
its place in our long army, we all feel proud and 
happy at two things. We are proud and happy, 
first, because each one of these groups of incom- 
ing students represents, and very widely repre- 
sents, what is best and most promising in our 
American life. You are drawn from all parts 
of the United States. You have come from 
schools of many different types and character- 
istics, and you have enrolled yourselves here of 
your own free will in order to give something to 
the community and to the nation by means of 
your membership for a term of years in Columbia 
College. And second, we are very proud and 
happy each year because we find that every 
entering group of students comes with a 
pretty keen understanding of what this College 
is about, what it is for. Our students do not, 
as a rule, drift into Columbia; they are not, 
as a rule, sent to Columbia; they are drawn to 
Columbia. And they come because of what 
they expect to find, because of what they expect 
to accomplish. 

You have already heard, no doubt, and you 
will hear, very many and very true exhortations 
and injunctions about your college life. Мо 
one of those of us who undertakes to counsel 
you can, by any chance, cover more than a 
small portion of the many-sided life and activity 
into which you are entering. You will hear em- 
phasis laid upon this opportunity and upon that, 
upon this method of accomplishment and upon 
that, upon this particular mode of conducting 
yourself and upon that. 

I want to speak for a moment or two this 
morning upon one of the aspects of the purpose 
of an American college, and particularly of our 
College. It 15 so obvious and so fundamental 
that it is very apt to be overlooked. Among all 
the purposes for which this College exists, and 
among all the things it has done for nearly a 
hundred and sixty-five years, there is no pur- 
pose more dominant and controlling and no 
accomplishment more marked, than that of 
making American gentlemen. We have made, 


in this more than century and a half, our full 
share of the scholars and statesmen, men of 
letters and of science, men of affairs and of 
business, great ecclesiastics and noteworthy 
teachers. All those things we have done. But, 
above all, Columbia College has a splendid tra- 
dition in making American gentlemen, of putting 
into the hearts and into the feeling of those 
whom it touches with its kindly hand that 
regard, that standard of thought and of action, 
that chivalrous instinct and fine feeling which 
are the characteristics of a gentleman. 

Of course, as you doubtless know, the term 
"gentleman" has had an interesting history. 
It at one time denoted social position and rank. 
In the days of the Feudal System, and after- 
wards, it represented a status and stage in the 
social elevation of mankind from the mere 
villein or worker of the soil, all the way up to the 
monarch on his throne. This distinction the 
lapse of time and the movement of great affairs 
united to destroy; and today to be a gentleman 
is within the reach of every young man in the 
land, or in any land. To be an American gentle- 
man is not only within the reach, but may well 
be the ideal, of each one of us. It is no longer a 
matter of competence, it is no longer a matter 
of clothes, of where one lives, of what one does, 
or of how one occupies himself; it is simply and 
solely a matter of the heart, of the feelings, and 
of those acts, those rules and standards of 
conduct and behavior toward others, which 
spring from chivalrous instinct and fine feeling. 
There is no more conclusive argument against 
doing something that should not be done than 
the argument that gentlemen do not do it. It 
is not a matter of logic and reason; it is not 
something to be examined and settled on the 
basis of weights and measures; it is something 
to be determined, once and for all, on the basis 
of our feeling about it. We feel that this par- 
ticular thing which offers itself is beneath our 
dignity; it is outside the limits of our self-respect. 
It seems to us wrong and crude and selfish, or 
immoral, or vulgar, or common; and we do not 
do it. We do not do it not because we have 
examined it mathematically or chemically and 
have decided against it; we do not do it be- 
cause it Jars upon our instincts and our feelings. 
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Here in Columbia College we set about’ mold- 
ing ourselves into that sort of individual. We 
live together here, teachers and taught, for that 
purpose. We move in our class rooms, in our 
laboratories, in our sports and games and amuse- 
ments, in our dormitories, on our athletic field, 
—evervwhere we move about in that spirit. 
And if vou have not already learned it, you will 
some day surely be told, that we have only one 
rule in Columbia. It is many years since we 
have had any other. You do not come here to 
find a long series of “ Don'ts” put up all about, 
or somewhere else a long series of “Do this” 
put up all about. We have outgrown that sort 
of thing. We only have one rule and it controls 
the teachers as well as the taught. Every mem- 
ber of Columbia University is assumed to be a 
gentleman and is expected to conduct himself as 
such. That is the only rule that you can vio- 
late, and that is the one general rule which we 
all are called upon to obey. It is rather a fine 
thing when one can go into an institution, into 
an atmosphere, into a society, where that view- 
point prevails, where we do not have to protect 
ourselves against the sordid and the mean and 
the treacherous:—where we can assume that 
we are face to face with gentlemen; that we 
are all animated with the same instinct, that 
we all have the same feeling, and that we are 
trving to carry forward this College of ours for 
another hundred and fifty, or thousand and 
Айу years in precisely that sort of accomplish- 
ment. 

There is something more. One need not go 
to College to become an American gentleman. 
But upon the man who has enjoyed the benefit 
and the opportunity of college life and college 
society, there is a double and very heavy respon- 
sibility. There is not only the responsibility 
which we all have in our American life as indi- 
viduals toward another, but there is the responsi- 
bility which comes to those of us who have had 
unusual opportunities. [t is the old parable 
of the talents over again. If we have had ten 
talents given. us, and if these ten talents are 
represented by our college opportunity and our 
college life, then we are justly expected to make 
larger return than those of our fellows who 
have had one talent only, or but two, or but five. 
There is no more objectionable person in our 
American life than the college graduate who 
assumes that because he is a college graduate 
the world owes him more than it owes anyone 
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else. The man who has really got the spirit of 
his college, whether it be Columbia or another, 
is the man who, moved by the spirit and instinct 
of the American gentleman, is seeking for 
opportunities to discharge what he feels to be a 
new and heavy and additional responsibility. 
We show this in a hundred ways. You detect 
a gentleman in his manner and in his speech; 
you detect him in a moment by his attitude 
toward someone who, judged by material 
standards, is inferior or less important than 
himself. You judge him by his attitude, by his 
thought and manner, by acts that are not under 
public observation,—those things which go to 
the making of a man. Before you have been 
here many months you will single out in your 
own group this man, that man, and the other, 
as those to whom you give particular confidence, 
those of whom you are particularly proud, those 
who develop in your own class and group quali- 
ties of leadership. If you will think about this, 
you will see that the characteristics I am describ- 
ing will develop into the characteristics of 
leaders in this group of college students. 

Then when we have had this opportunity and 
have done our best with it, we are face to face 
with our responsibility toward the world outside; 
and there you go into what I like to call the 
great Columbia tradition. That tradition, as I 
told you, has been going on for a hundred and 
sixty-five years, and standing out in front of this 
building is the striking and life-like statue of the 
greatest individual member in that tradition, the 
typical American gentleman, our chief contribu- 
tion to the world's life and the world's thought. 
From the time when Hamilton was delivering 
his speech at Poughkeepsie in defense of the 
Constitution of the United States,—which the 
sculptor caught him doing, so to speak, in the 
statue in front of these doors,—from that time 
to this we have felt that we had a concrete 
example of what we mean when we speak of 
being an American gentleman, of rendering a 
public service, of using the opportunities that 
come to us. We do not have to treat these as 
mere empty and general exhortations. We can 
produce the concrete examples, of which he is 
the first in the long and splendid line. 

There died the other day the eleventh Presi- 
dent of this University, Mr. Seth Low, of the 
class of 1870. From the time when Mr. Low 
came into Columbia College as a Freshman 
just fifty years ago this Autumn, until his 
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death, he was a real example and exemplar of 
the Columbia spirit and the Columbia tradition. 
We are told by those who were his teachers and 
associates that, as an undergraduate, he had 
these same qualities of patience, moderation, 
kindliness that marked his later life; and the 
college spirit of service remained with him 
and grew stronger through the later years. 
He had hardly been graduated from Columbia 
College when he enrolled himself as an active 
alumnus and began to see what he could do to 
strengthen the College, to add his influence to 
make it better known and more important, to 
help it forward in a hundred ways. When still 
a young man and only eleven years out of Col- 
lege he came upon the Board of Trustees. He 
stayed there until he retired of his own will 
two years ago. Eventually he became President; 
and the great library building over yonder 
erected by his private fortune is an example of 
his great interest in the University. He did that 
not simply to satisfy himself, not merely in 
memory of his distinguished father; but he did 
it also as an example to New York of what a 
man filled with the spirit of service and of love 
for this old College could and might do to make 
it more useful and more efficient and better 
equipped. 

You are inheritors now of that sort of tradi- 
tion. I am in the habit of saying almost every 
year to those who have preceded you here, that 
traditions do not continue themselves. There is 
no possible way by which you can get perpetual 
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T IS my privilege to say a few words to you 

men of the Class of 1920, this week entering 
Columbia College. I know that you are a good 
class, because I have observed that every fourth 
year an exceptionally fine class enters Columbia, 
and because my own class—a very exceptionally 
fine class—entered Columbia just sixteen years 
ago. 

But, really, I have not come here tonight 
to praise you. That would be superfluous. A 
man has the best opinion of himself when he 
is a Freshman in college; thenceforth, if he has 
brains, he learns more and more that he knows 
less and less. The only exception to this rule 
is found among Sophomores. 

Seriously, however, I purpose to say a few 
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motion into a tradition. If a tradition is going 
to live, somebody has got to make it live. If a 
tradition is going to be carried on, somebody 
has got to carry it on. If this Columbia tradi- 
tion is going to live, you have got to make it 
live and you have got to carry it on. Those 
who are your elders will pass off the stage in 
due time and you will come to places of promi- 
nence and importance and influence and control; 
and according as you now, at the very beginning 
of your career, catch the real spirit of Columbia, 
its real purpose, and let that enter into you and 
shape your life and conduct, your work, your 
play, your amusement, your whole activity here, 
—according as you do that, you will fitly pre- 
pare yourselves to be those who are to carry it 
on twenty, thirty, forty—let us hope fifty and 
more—years from now. 

So, when you receive counsel, wise and 
judicious all of it, I am sure, as to your college 
life and work from different points of view, 
do not fail to remember that becoming an 
Amcrican gentleman, feeling his responsibility, 
his pride, his joy in service, is, after all, one of 
the chief purposes for which you are here, one 
of the chief ends of this College and one of its 
chief accomplishments in the more than cen- 
tury and a half that it has already gone. 

And to that tradition, and for the accomplish- 
ment of that end, I welcome this great com- 
pany of joyous, forward-facing, and confident 
American youth. 


е 


TO THE FRESHMEN 


words to you about college spirit at Columbia. 
I am well aware of the wide-spread notion that 
there is no college spirit at Columbia—a notion in 
which, to their shame, be it confessed, even some 
Columbia students and some Columbia alumni 
concur. Such alumni and students, and such 
outsiders, do not know Columbia as I know her. 

I am one of those younger alumni whose 
Columbia associations and traditions have been 
exclusively of Morningside Heights. Yet for 
sixteen years, as undergraduate and alumnus, 
as student and instructor, I have felt my loyalty 
to Columbia grow stronger and stronger. And 
I think I have a right to set forth the reasons for 
the faith and loyalty—the Columbia spirit— 
that is within me. 
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It is true that any person who confuses col- 
lege spirit with pure "rah-rah-ishness" will find 
Co'umbia somewhat lacking in college spirit. 
The men of Columbia College are not congenit- 
ally crazy or foolish. Their spirit is, or should 
be, based on something more substantial than 
mere boastfulness and shouting. Of course I 
approve of good rousing college cheers—they 
are excellent for the lungs and blood and are 
perfectly natural in the throats of husky young 
human animals. But shouting and boastfulness 
do not necessarily betoken the presence of a 
healthy college spirit. 

It is my belief and experience that in Colum- 
bia College we have a peculiarly sane and healthy 
colege spirit. Апа this Columbia spirit is 
distinguishable from the spirit of most other 
colleges, not only through the absence of ex- 
treme and incessant noise, but also, and in a 
very real way, through the presence of at least 
two interesting and significant characteristics. 
One of these characteristics, in my opinion, is a 
better relationship existing at Columbia than 
at any other college between curricular activities 
and extra-curricular activities. On one hand, 
the administrative authorities of the college are 
thoroughly alive to the educational value of 
general student participation in athletics, in 
literary and musical work, in dramatics and 
debating—in all the many student activities for 
which no academic point-credit is given. It is 
the business of the college not only to teach and 
lecture but also to foster physical development 
of the individual and to inculcate in all our 
students a spirit of true sportsmanship. For 

this purpose, our Columbia authorities are now 
seeking to make our athletics the recreation of 
the many rather than the profession of the 
few. For this purpose, they are welcoming the 
spontaneous multiplication. of all manner of 
societies and clubs in student life. For this 
purpose, too, they are backing such comprehens- 
ive organizations of extra-curricular activity as 
the College Forum, King's Crown and the 
Athletic Association. On the other hand, at 

Columbia it is no disgrace even among his 

fellows for an athlete to study and to secure 

high grades in his college courses. Honest and 
purposeful class-room work constitutes the 

"Main Show" at Columbia—of this we are 

proud and can afford to be boastful. We have, 

like other colleges, a multitude of ‘‘side-shows,” 
but no "side-show"' or no aggregation of "'side- 
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shows” is able to obscure the importance of 
what goes on under the '"'big-tent." Of this fact 
we have had a noteworthy demonstration to- 
night. In one speech after another, managers 
and captains and coaches have told you that in 
your. competition in extra-curricular activities 
you are to keep ever before your eyes the need 
and desirability of doing your best work in the 
class-room. In this connection, too, I may be 
pardoned for personal reference at this point to 
two of the previous student speakers—the 
captain of the crew and the captain of the foot- 
ball team—neither one of whom, so far as I 
know, has ever fallen below a B in class-room 
work; in fact, their college work has more often 
been of grade А. Yes, Columbia College spirit 
involves a heartily reciprocal relationship be- 
tween activities within the curriculum and 
those without. 

A second characteristic of our college spirit 
is the cordial and manly relationship existing 
between teachers and students, for in a manner 
we are all students. What distinguishes teacher 
from student is only a little greater experience 
and maturity. Some surprise may be felt by the 
ill-informed that in a university of the size of 
Columbia there can be close relations between 
professors and students. With the well-in- 
formed, surprise ceases. For, while Columbia 
University is a very large university, Columbia 
College is not an unwieldy college. I venture 
to affirm that the number of students in pro- 
portion to the number of teachers is less in 
Columbia College than in any other college of 
like reputation. And of this teaching staff in 
Columbia College, from the Dean himself down 
to the youngest instructor, I may say generally 
that nowhere else, in a similar field of work, 
will you find a group of men more loyally 
devoted to the development of what is best in 
the individual student or giving of their time 
and patience more ungrudginglv to student 
welfare. We teachers in Columbia College are 
not set off from you by any fence of false dignity; 
we are not ashamed or afraid to be seen in your 
company. And, on the other side, you are not 
afraid of us. College life at Columbia is not a 
game between professors and students; we, 
on our side, do not assign impossible tasks for 
you to do; and you, on your side, do not plan 
"to put something over" us. We are interested 
in you. You are interested in us. There is a 
solidarity here between teachers and taught. 
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I for one have my door in Hamilton Hall open 
for many hours every week and through it I 
“receive many students and talk with them 
about many, many things—academic and 
unacademic. I shall be glad to welcome you. 
And you will find that I am not an exceptional 
Columbia professor in this respect. You will 
find a whole corps of teachers with whom you 
can be real and lasting friends. 

I have tried to indicate two characteristics 
of our common college life on Morningside 
Heights—co-operation between work and play, 
and solidarity of teachers and students. These 
are fundamental principles of the Columbia 
spirit which you will learn during the next four 
years. The spirit itself is a priceless individual 
stamp impressing itself indelibly upon all men 
who have come honestly to learn of Columbia. 
This spirit is the badge of the loyal son of Colum- 
bia, be he student, professor, or alumnus. This 
Columbia spirit is gentlemanliness in the best 
sense—it is urbanity. "Urbanity" means 
"refinement," essentially the product of a city. 
And here in our college in the midst of a great 
city, we shall catch, whether we will or not, 
something of this urbanity. Our true Columbia 
urbanity involves courtesy, a decent regard for 
each other's opinions, a rubbing-off of rough 
edges, and a broad tolerance. Our college, as 
reflecting in a small way the life of our city, 
is attended by many nationalities—sons of old 
New York English and Dutch families, some 
Irish youths, some Germans, some Jews, some 
Italians, some Slavs—and here, as in our city, 
we must get along decently with one another. 
Everyone has something to bestow оп his 
fellow, and something to receive from him. 
And please remember that Columbia spirit 
involves not only toleration and service, but a 
sense of humor as well. Take things with a 
little fun and gayety. Ап eighteen-vear-old 
grouch and cynic is a sorry and un-Columbia- 
like creature. And above all, don't take your- 
selves too seriously. Very much of the Colum- 
bia spirit is summed up in the words of that fine 
old song of ours—''Sans Souci,” 

“To morrow's the future still, 
This is to-day,” 
—a carefree, courteous, comrade sentiment, 
touched with a sense of humor, and stamped 
throughout with urbanity. 
CARLTON HAYES. 
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Debating Plans 


That the transcontinental debate trip of last 
spring was only the beginning of a new era of 
Columbia debating is evident from the plans 
which the Debate Council is perfecting for the 
coming year. | 

The first meeting of all candidates for Varsity 
and Freshman teams will be held November 1 
and work on the question will start immediately 
thereafter. Experience is not required for can- 
didacy, and the Debate Council has announced 
that a squad of at least forty-five men will be 
necessary to carry out the schedule effectively. 

Among the men who are available from last 
year's teams are E. M. Earle, '17, Captain, and 
J. W. Danahy, '17 J, of the transcontinental 
team, and H. S. Manges, '17, and R. F. Blooms- 
burg, '18 S, of the team that debated Pennsyl- 
vania. i 

The tentative schedule is as follows: 
December 7, N. Y. U., at University Heights. 
December 14, Yale, at Horace Mann Auditorium. 
December 14, Yale Freshmen vs. Columbia 

Freshmen, at New Haven. 
December 16, Colgate, at Hamilton. 


March 2, Georgetown, at Washington. 

March 9, Pennsylvania Freshmen vs. Col- 
umbia Freshmen, at Columbia. 

March I6, Cornell, at Horace Mann Audi- 
torium. 

March I6, Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia. 


The Debate Council also is considering a dual 
debate with Tulane University, at New Orleans, 
to be held about January 1. This would not in- 
terfere with college work, as the greater part of 
the trip would be made during the Christmas 
recess. 


Calendar 


For Athletic Events see page 127 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 30 
College Alumni Association—Annual Meeting. 
Automobile Club of America 
247 West 54th Street 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 28 
Architects Alumni Association—Annual Meeting. 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER 10 
Annual Commemoration Service in St. Paul's 
Chapel. Address by Professor John Erskine, 'oo. 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 14 | 
Debating—Yale at Columbia. Horace Mann 
Auditorium, 8:00 P. M. 


Val. 8, No. 5 
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BOOKS AND 


OR that admirable series of volumes, The 

Home University Library, Professor Jefferson 
Butler Fletcher has written an essay upon Dante. 
Those who have already read the author's ear- 
lier volume, 'The Religion of Beauty in Women', 
a subtle and rarely beautiful interpretation of 
the spirit of medieval art, knowt he special qual- 
ities of intellect and temperament that have 
made him one of the most illuminating critics 
of the period that found the finest expression of 
its genius in the art of Dante. Indeed, after the 
publication of ‘The Religion of Beauty in 
Women', the writing of a volume upon Dante 


would, to any discerning reader, have seemed 
inevitable. 


We are quite likely, most of us, to conceive 
the twelfth and thirteenth century renascence, 
if we think of it at all, as a period of unintellig- 
ible mysticism and arid theological speculation 
singularly remote from modern sympathy, dis- 
tinguished only in that it produced Dante. To 
illuminate this period, to render its intellectual 
enterprises intelligible to the modern mind, to 
interpret a vivid emotional life that produced 
in its art a curious fusion of pagan philosophy 
and beauty with the religious mysticism of Cath- 
olic theology, requires not only the most acute 
intellectual analysis and the most delicate per- 
ception of beauty, but the power of persuasive 
expression in interpreting a dead past in terms 
of the living present. How much more daring 
then, is the author whose task it is in this hurried 
age concerned with its own problems to produce 
à volume bringing fresh light to bear upon Dante 
and his art, for the benefit not only of the student 
but of the layman without a student's special 
knowledge! 

In the introduction to his present volume, 
Professor Butler makes clear his point of ap- 
proach. “I shall attempt in this essay," he 
writes, "to interpret Dante as far as possible 
from his own writings. Few have ever written, 
I think, more clearly and consistently than he; few, 
however, as subtly and with such depth on depth 
of meaning . . Dante was a great artist; 
but for him art was only the handmaid to polit- 
ical, moral and religious teaching. He felt him- 
self called, like Saint Augustine, to give ‘example 
and instruction’ tomen. Thus the heads of my 


_convenient packages. 
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discussion offer themselves. I shall consider 
first, the presenting of his own experience as an 
example—Dante’s personal confessions; second- 
ly, Dante's impersonal teachings, and thirdly, 
Dante's literary art, by which he shaped his 
composite message into imperishable beauty. 
Thus, by example making for goodness, by in- 
struction declaring truth, by art producing 
beauty his message in its three aspects fitly 
expresses the ideal trinity of him of whom Dante 
is spiritually the avatar,— Plato, subtle logician 
and maker of myths." 


In the evaluation of these three aspects of 
Dante's work Professor Butler has concentrated 
the results of his scholarship and of his knowl- 
edge not only of Dante but of Dante's period 
and the period preceeding him; he has conveyed 
a wealth of minute research in such a fashion as 
to render intelligible and coherent the ‘‘depth on 
depth of meaning” of which he speaks. It would 
be an impertinence, even if it were possible with- 
in the limits of this review, to attempt a summary 
of the volume; suffice it, therefore, to say that 
the essay bears testimony to the many distin- 
guished qualities of Professor Fletcher's critical 
writing, to his charm, to his subtle insight and 
poetic vision, to his intellectual perspicacity, 
to the interpretive art that enables him so 
vividly to bring within the comprehension of 
our twentieth century experience the emotional 
and intellectual life of Dante discoverable in 
his art. 


As to the value of Dante's art to contemporary 
culture, the following quotation is singularly ap- 
posite. Professor Fletcher is answering those 
critics, among them Santayana, who find that 
Dante has no message for modern ears. "'In- 
tellectual systems," he writes, '" whether phys- 
ical or metaphysical, are but strings of the mind 
with which we tie up the data of experience into 
We are forever cutting 
the old strings, and rearranging our packages. 
But the real value is not in the wrapping, but in 
the experience contained." 


LLovp К. Morris 


DANTE, by Prof. Jefferson Butler Fletcher. 
University Library, Holt, 50 cents. 
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A WORD WITH COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE GRADUATES 


HIS ISSUE ОЕ THE ALUMNI NEws accompanies Dean Keppel’s 

annual report and contains, among other articles, a summary of 

the activity of the College Alumni Association. We are sending 

it to every graduate of the College who we have been able to 

locate and to every former student on record—a total of 4,328 copies. 
We are doing this for three reasons: 


First. We believe it 15 of the utmost importance that every 
son of Columbia College should read the annual report of its 
Dean, and, through the courtesy of the University, we are giving 
you this opportunity to read Mr. Keppel's report for 1915-1916. 


SECOND. We believe you should know and realize what the 
alumni of Columbia College have done during 1915-1916, a year 
which has been so eventful in Columbia history and so portentous 
in world history. The summary of the work of the Standing 
Committee of the College Alumni Association calls attention to 
features of the year's endeavor and will be of interest to you. 


Тнівр. Of the 4,328 graduates and former students of Col- 
umbia College who will receive this issue of the NEws, less than 
650, or about 15 per cent., are subscribers. Surely more than 
15 per cent. of the alumni and former students of Columbia 
College are interested enough in her welfare to keep in touch 
with what Columbia College and Columbia University are 
accomplishing in these critical times. | 


The ALUMNI News has always been and is now being operated at a 
loss. Ап increase in the subscription list is the quickest and the surest way 
to nullify the annual deficit. 

The subscription is only Three Dollars a year, and only Two Dollars 
if you belong to the Alumni Association! 


Do your share and 
DO IT NOW! 
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NEW YORK, OCTOBER 27, 1916 


HE growth of Columbia College continues 
to be the most perplexing news that the 
Dean's annual reports contain, and this year it 
hgures largely in the College Association Stand- 
ing Committee report as well. We have given 
the statistics often enough; this year's total, 
1290 lays fresh emphasis on the problem. 
So far the most dangerous consequence of an 
Overgrown enrollment has been avoided. 
“Thanks to the further provision in the Budget 
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for 1916—1917 for additional instructors it will be 
possible for another year at least to keep the 
separate classes and sections from growing in 
size beyond the limitations of effective teaching.” 
So long as the faculty can keep pace approxi- 
mately with the growth of the student body the 
standards of the College are safe. 

But the physical difficulties are great. Dean 
Keppel this year lays stress on these, particularly 
with relation to faculty offices. So far as stu- 
dent hours are concerned, perhaps the most 
obvious effect of the present crowding is to make 
it increasingly difficult to adjust recitation and 
laboratory hours so as to suit the undergradu- 
ates who want to play ball of one sort or another 
in the afternoon. Obviously if the classrooms 
are all full a good deal of the time, the schedule 
can not be telescoped any further by changing 
afternoon sections to morning hours, and even 
eight o'clock classes will bring little relief. 


As for the faculty, the News would be glad if 
special provision could be made for them some 
time—in the rather vague future—when a new 
dormitory near Hamilton Hall is built. It ought 
to be possible, by a careful manipulation of 
floor space, to find day-time quarters, at least, 
for a good many of the College instructors in a 
dormitory building. The offices would be 
comfortable and attractive as compared with 
the ordinary Hamilton office—or they could 
be made so. They should be near enough to 
the classrooms in Hamilton so that communica- 
tion wouid be convenient, but far enough away 
so that a man who wanted to do ‘scholarly 
work” could get some detachment, and, by the 
same token, far enough away so that both in- 
structor and student could feel that a call at 
the professor's office had a personal, hospitable 
flavor that is hard to get in the purely business 
quarters of Hamilton. 


Please read the Statement on the 
opposite page, it 1s of vital interest 


- mery d 


Church. 
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Perhaps one large office for each department, 
with an ante-room, would suffice for all the 
routine of office hours, ordinary consultations 
and the like, in Hamilton. Then when a 
professor really wanted an advantageous oppor- 
tunity for that man-to-man teaching to the 
importance of which Dean Keppel testifies, he 
would have in his isolated study a little of the 
background of the Princeton preceptor in his 
chambers. 


That, however, is rather far away from present 
conditions. The fact must be faced that ‘one 
of three things must happen to Columbia Col- 
lege: the College work must again be partially 
scattered all over the Campus (not an easy 
thing to do, either); or Columbia must make 
up her mind to build another college hall; or 
the enrollment must be limited. 

So long as there is no lowering of standard— 
and the great growth in enrollment has been 
a phenomenon of a rising standard rather 
than the contrary—it will seem to many alumni 
better to face the problem of physical expansion 
than to put a stop to further increases in registra- 
tion. If there must be another building, it can 
be had; there is still room. If there must be a 
corps of five or six associate deans, and two or 
three times as many younger instructors, they 
can be secured—though at a pretty heavy drain 
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on the University budget. But limitation except 
of the most arbitrary sort is likely to prove a 
thorny matter for adjustment, and it is unfortu- 
nate to shut out any serious and capable stu- 
dent who wants to study at Columbia. 

On the other hand, one may say that it is 
just as easy to fix a fair and appropriate new 
standard for admission as to bar all those who 
can not get sixty or something of the sort in an 
arbitrarily selected lot of entrance examinations, 
and that the progress already made in basing 
admission partly on a boy's general school record 
shows how flexible and delicate the machinery 
of admissions may become. If we can get a 
finer lot of boys—finer in personality and intel- 
lect, likelier to be men of force and ability—the 
influence of Columbia will be rather strength- 
ened than weakened by concentrating the teach- 
ing energy of the University on these selected 
students. In the professional schools, in several 
cases, Columbia has definitely chosen to train 
advanced students only; why not apply the 
same principle of eclecticism to the College 
which feeds the professional schools? 

It is a very pretty question, and one which 
ought to provoke a good deal of discussion among 
the alumni of the College before it is settled, as 
settled it must be within the next few years. 
May we call attention, in passing, to the Letter 
Box? 


BISHOP TUTTLE'S FIFTY YEARS 


Stirring Career of Frontier Missionary now St. Louis’ Foremost Churchman 


hose who attended the annual meeting of 

the College Alumni Association in the fall of 
1913 will never forget a spirited address on the 
new Columbia by the Right Rev. Dr. Daniel 
Sylvester Tuttle, '57, Presiding Bishop of the 
House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
The stirring and impressive manner 
in which he branded as imaginary all lines of 
demarcation between the old College and the 
newer University will ever be remembered as 
one of the most forceful speeches delivered at 
alumni gatherings in many years. To the 
members of the association who were present, 
and to alumni їп general, it will be of interest to 
know that Bishop Tuttle celebrated last week the 
fiftieth anniversary of his episcopate. Although 
he wished the occasion to pass quietly, the whole 
church decreed otherwise, and the golden jubilee 


was made a feature of the triennial General Con- 
vention of the Episcopal Church, which met for 
the first time in St. Louis in honor of the Bishop. 
The convention brings together about 125 
bishops, four clergymen and four laymen from 
every diocese and one clergyman and one 
lay deputy from every missionary district. 
The general reception in his honor, held on 
October 16, took on the nature of a civic cele- 
bration. St. Louis as a city came out to greet 
and do honor to her foremost churchman. 
Official representatives from the Church of 
England and from the Church in Canada, bear- 
ing messages to the American church, were 
present. From England came the Lord Bishop 
of Worcester, Dr. Huyshe Yeatman-Biggs, and 
Bishop Н. Н. Montgomery, Secretary of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
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From Canada came the archbishop of Algonia, 
the most Reverend George Thornloe. Digni- 
taries were present also from all over the United 
States. This telegram was sent from the Uni- 
versity on October 13, and the reply which 
follows was received the next day: 


R1. Rev. DANIEL S. TUTTLE, 

Presiding Bishop, 

House of Bishops. 
Moolah Temple, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Your Alma Mater proud and happy at your long 
and distinguished service to church and state joins 
affectionately in the sincere congratulations that 
are showered upon you on the occasion of the fif- 
tieth anniversary of your consecration to the Epis- 
copate. Your classmates of 1857 and every Colum- 
bia man throughout the world takes pride and sat- 
istaction and new courage from the contemplation 
of your noble character and great accomplishment. 

NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 
President of Columbia University 
FREDERICK P. KEPPEL, 
Dean of Columbia College 
RayMonp C. KNOX, 
Chaplain of Columbia University 


HovsE OF BISHOPS 
St. Louis, Mo., Oct 14, 1916 
MR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 
President, Columbia University, 
New York City. 
My dear President Butler: 

The telegram of congratulation from Alma Mater 
voiced through yourself and Dean Keppel and Chap- 
lain Knox goes to my heart. I beg my warm 
thanks to her and to you all. 

Next to my home and church, Columbia has done 
most forme. Her mental training given was mag- 
nificent, and the tone and flavor thereof made it 
eminently effective. 

1 rise ир and call the Mother blessed for what she 
did for me and what she was to me. God bless her! 

l am, my dear Mr. President, to her and to you 
and to your associates, 

Most faithfully and gratefully yours, 
DAN. S. TvTILE 


А Picturesque career indeed is the one this 
eminent divine has had. We take great pleasure 
in quoting below from some very interesting 
excerpts from Bishop Tuttle’s Fifty Years by 
the Reverend E. Clowes С horley, D.D., rector 


of St. Phillips in the Highlands, Garrison-on- 
Hudson, New York. 


У There Were originally in the United States two 
Missionary Districts, the Southwest and the North- 
west. Of the latter, Jackson Kemper (Columbia, 
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1809) was the first bishop, and his vast field included 
Missouri, Indiana, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas. Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin. When Bishop J. С. Talbot 
succeeded to part of that territory in 1860, his charge 
included Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah. 
Nevada, Dakota, Montana and Idaho. His trans- 
fer, in 1865, to the diocese of Indiana, paved the 
way for a reorganization of the western district. 
At the General Convention of 1865, Bishop Clarkson 
was elected for Nebraska and Dakota, and Bishop 
Randall for Colorado, Wyoming and New Mexico. 
There still remained Montana, Utah and Idaho to 
be provided for. 

А speçial meeting of the House of Bishops con- 
vened at St. John's chapel. New York City, on Oct- 
ober 3. 1806, and almost immediately adjourned to 
attend the service of the consecration of Channing 
Moore Williams as Missionary Bishop of China. 
Two days later, the record states, '" The House pro- 
ceeded to ballot for a missionary bishop of Montana. 
and the tellers reported that Rev. Daniel Sylvester 


Tuttle, of Zion church, Morris, Otsego County, ' 


New York, was elected." The young man in ques- 
tion was in the city at the time, having just attended 
the Diocesan Convention, and was the guest of Dr. 
Sabine, father of the well-known clergyman who 
afterwards became a bishop of the Reformed Epis- 
copal Church. Bishops Horatio Potter and Henry 
C. Lay were appointed to convey the official noti- 
fication that Mr. Tuttle had been elected to the 
episcopate. He lacked four months of the canonical 
age for a bishop. With characteristic wisdom, 
Bishop Potter said, “Go back to Morris and go 
about your duties there until your birthday ts past, 
and God be with you." He did so, and was conse- 
crated bishop in Trinity chapel, New York, on May 
I, 1867. 

The House of Bishops was assuredly guided in 
the choice of Mr. Tuttle to lay the foundations of 
the Church in Montana and Idaho and to deal with 
the problem of Mormonism in Utah. The charac- 
ter of the work called for a man of sound body and 
a clear mind. The young clergyman had both. 
He came of a healthy country stock. The bishop- 
elect was born at Windham, Greene County, New 
York. in the year of Queen Victoria's accession to 
the throne of England, January 25. 1837. In order 
to obtain funds for a college education he taught 
school at Scarsdale, New York, and entered Col- 
umbia in the fall of 1854. graduating three years 
later. Then came the problem of support at the 
General Theological Seminary, and for two years 
he tutored, numbering among his pupils sons of 
Bishops Whitehouse and Potter. In September, 
1859, “clad іп an indifferent-fitting suit of gray," 
he presented himself to the Rev. Dr. Turner tor 
examination for admission to the Seminary, and 
greatly astonished that learned protessor by his 
knowledge of Greek. He graduated in 1862. Be- 


== 


sides himself there were two future bishops in the 
class—Charles F. Robertson, second bishop of 
Missouri, and William D. Walker (Columbia '59), 
now bishop of western New York. He was ordained 
deacon by Bishop Horatio Potter on June 29, in the 
Church of the Transfiguration, New York, and the 
same afternoon, in St. Peter's, preached his first 
sermon. 

The rector of Zion Church, Morris, Otsego 
County, New York, was disabled by paralysis and 
young Tuttle was asked to go to his assistance. 
Morris was an ideal country parish. For miles 
around the principal farmers’ were loyal Church- 
men. On Sunday mornings the horse sheds were 
packed with their teams. There were no ''single- 
timers’ at Morris. Worshippers brought their 
lunch, ate it under the trees after morning service, 
and remained for the afternoon service. In the 
evening the young minister visited neighboring 
points for mission services. Mr. Tuttle took great 
pains with his weekly sermon, commencing it reg- 
ularly on Tuesday mornings. He took equal pains 
in preparation for its delivery. On a little island, 
near the rectory, he set up a rude pulpit-board be- 
tween two trees, and there, he says, ' every Saturday 
I spread out my sermon for next day and preached 
it, loud and full, with birds for listeners." Nor did 
he neglect physical development. Не constructed 
his own gymnasium in the shape of parallel bars 
under the church horse shed, and kept up his swim- 
ming in a near-by mill pond. This, together with 
caring for his own horse, and chopping his own 
wood, endowed him with that rugged constitution 
which fitted him so splendidly for the hardships of 
the Western field. 

On May 23, 1867, the Bishop started westward. 
It was a formidable journey, especially for one 
who had never been farther than Niagara Falls. 
The railroad then penetrated only about 250 miles 
west of Omaha. From thence to Denver was a 
stage ride of two days and nights, and from Denver 
to Salt Lake City, five or six days and nights, ac- 
cording to the state of the roads. Arriving at 
North Platte, the terminus of the railroad, the diffi- 
culties and dangers of Western stage travel were en- 
countered. The Indians were on the war path. 
The agent reported that the incoming stage from 
the West had been attacked and the driver killed. 
For five days the Bishop and his party awaited an 
opportunity to proceed. Only one room could be 
secured in the uncomfortable and_ high-priced 
hotel, and each night the Bishop slept on the floor 
with a revolver under his pillow. In preparation 
for the journey they purchased rifles. Recalling 
those days, Dr. Tuttle writes: “We carried about 
twenty-five rifles . . . thirty revolvers, and nearly 
4,000 rounds of ammunition. . . . It would have 
made you smile to see Mr. Goddard with me on the 
stage top, each of us carefully holding our rifle, and 
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me with a carbine pouch slung over my shoulders 
carrying fifty balls." In this fashion Denver was 
reached in safety and there another delay occurred. 
When the journey was finally resumed it was under 
an escort of United States cavalrymen. It was a 
rough trip over the plains, without any semblance of 
roads, and crossing ravines out of which the coach 
had tó be extricated with pick and shovel. At one 
point six hqurs were required to cover fourteen miles. 
For many miles the plains were white with soda ash 
and the hills covered with sage brush. Probably 
no prelate ever arrived in his diocese garbed as 
Bishop Tuttle was: cartridge-pouch in front, pistol 
behind, trousers tucked in his boots and face cov- 
ered with the accumulated dust of the plains. The 
journey from Omaha to Salt Lake City had occu- 
pied just one month. 

The Bishop and Mr. Goddard reached Montana 
in July, having ridden by stage 450 miles from Salt 
Lake City. 

The Bishop settled at Virginia City for the win- 
ter, and took up his lonely quarters in a log cabin 
with a roof of pine poles covered with dirt. His pine 
bedstead cost $30 and a hay mattress. $20. Meals 
were $15 a week. He kept up his Morris habits of 
regular exercise and study. ‘‘Every morning," he 
writes, "in my cabin before going to breakfast I 
read a chapter іп my Greek Testament. ... Then 
followed a long walk on the mountainside. Then I 
would go home and usually write, for I commonly 
wrote one sermon a week. I had few books, my 
Bible, Prayer Book, Greek Testament and Horne's 
Introduction were about all. But the sermons I 
wrote in the lonely cabin were not the poorest in my 
barrel deposit." 

A deserted store was fitted up for services and 
named ' Reception Hall," and a Sunday School 
opened with four teachers and twenty-seven schol- 
ars. One of the teachers was a Quaker, another a 
Baptist. One member of the vestry was a Uni- 
tarian. While the Churchfolk were worshipping in 
the old store, a Methodist minister arrived and, with 
characteristic enterprise, set to work to build a 
church. The frame went up but before the roof 
was shingled the minister departed as abruptly as 
he came. The Bishop seized the opportunity, sat- 
ished the mechanics' liens, purchased the property 
at the sheriff's sale, and finished the church at a 
total cost of over $3,000. It was opened as St. 
Paul's church on the Sunday after Ascension, May 
24, 1868, with every bill paid and a balance left 
over of $16. That was the first Episcopal church in 
Montana. It stood until 1904 when a memorial 
church was erected on the same site. Of the open- 
ing the Bishop writes, ‘This morning we held our 
first service in St. Paul's. It rained, the mud 
was very deep; it was chilly, and we had no 
stove. Yet our congregation was decidedly a 
good one." 
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The work thus established at Virginia City and 
placed in charge of Mr. Goddard, comfortably 
housed in a rectory, Bishop Tuttle passed on to 
spend the winter at Helena, a mining town flung in 
the bed of a gulch. The first Church services had 
been held in 1867 and Mr. Goddard had remained 
there for three months. There were fourteen com- 
municants and services were held in the court 
house. 


When the Rev. Mr. Lloyd settled at Helena, 
Bishop Tuttle was at liberty for the first time to 
choose a permanent home. The choice fell on 
Salt Lake City. It was by far the largest town in 
his jurisdiction and the starting point of all the 
stage routes to Montana and Idaho. In addition, 
the peculiar problems of the Utah territory called 
for the presence and counsel of the chief pastor. 
Brigham Young led in the pioneer band of Mor- 
mons in 1847. Ot the population of 15,000 in Salt 
Lake City some 250 were “Gentiles,” and from 
the Mormon point of view, Jews were included in 
the count. Roman Catholics had secured a lot for 
a church but had not built on it and had no resi- 
dent priest. A Presbyterian United States army 
chaplain had conducted services for some few Sun- 
days and established a Sunday School, but his lay 
superintendent was foully murdered. Such were 
the conditions when Messrs. Foote and Haskins 
arrived in 1867. They found three communicants 
of the Church, but they inherited the aforemen- 
tioned Sunday School. Services were at once es- 
tablished in Independence Hall and a day school 
opened. 


When Bishop Tuttle settled in the city in 1869, 
he at once took the headship of the school, where 
he taught every morning and superintended the 
Sunday School. Mr. Foote went East, and col- 
lected $15,000 for the erection of a church, the 
cornerstone of which was laid in 1870. It eventu- 
ally became St. Mark's Cathedral and was conse- 
crated May 14, 1874. By the year 1880 Bishop 
Tuttle had under his care 121 places—fifty-two in 
Montana, fifty in Idaho, and nineteen in Utah. 


ABOUT 


Present at the Monday luncheon at the 
Lawyers’ Club, October 23, 1916: Barrett, '13; 
Hand, '85; Scott, 'r1L; Atkins, '02; Reynolds, 


'16; Shrady, '95; Sturgis, '95; Beach, '95; 
Moeller, '95; Henry, '63; Demorest, '81; 
Lucas, '14; Dwight, '85 Mines; Pine, '77; 


Arrowsmith, '82; Thurston, '01; Vom Baur, 
'j9; Warren, '03; Haydock, 'or; Langthorn, 
‘gt Mines; Paul, '09; Bondy, '9o; Updike, 
‘oy; Willis, 'o5; Stevens, 'оз S; Brinckerhoff, 
'o3: Huser, "13L.. 
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There were no railroads and journeying in the 
winter was well-nigh impossible. Не therefore 
pleaded that Montana should be set apart as a 
missionary district with its own bishop. To this 
the General Convention in 1880 consented, and 
Leigh Richmond Brewer became missionary bishop 
of Montana. This left Bishop Tuttle the Utah 
territory with jurisdiction also in Idaho. Не 
severed his associations of nearly fourteen years 
with Montana with the keenest regret; Montana 
parted with him most reluctantly. Не was the 
best-known and the best-loved man in the state. 
Tactful, earnest, uncompromising, he commanded 
the respect of all, and not least, of the roughest. 
With the stage drivers he struck the warmest kind 
of friendship. ‘‘If they never had any other Sab- 
bath, they were sure to have one on the Sunday 
Bishop Tuttle was in town; and they made it a 
point of honor to turn out and hear him preach, no 
matter what their creeds might be." Perhaps the 
finest tribute ever paid a bishop of the American 
Church was voiced by Bitter Root Bill, otherwise 
William Dunkerly, a noted desperado, when he de- 
clared, ''He's full jeweled and eighteen carats 
fine. He's a better man than Joe Floweree; he's 
the biggest and best bishop that ever wore a black 
gown, and the whitest man in these mountains. 
He's a fire-fighter from away back, and whenever 
he chooses to go a brimstone raid among the sin- 
ners in this gulch he can do it, and I'll back him 
with my pile. He is the best bishop, and you hear 
me howl.” 

In 1886 came the call to the episcopate of Mis- 
souri. It was the second call to that diocese, and 
Bishop Tuttle felt it to be imperative. For thirty 
years he has lived in Missouri, and has witnessed the 
notable development of the Church in that state. 
During his administration the diocese has been 
divided and the fifty-eight clergy of 1886 have 
grown to seventy-six; the number of communicants 
from 6,596 to 13,466. 

The American Church is profoundly thankful for 
Bishop Tuttle's fifty years. May his bow abide in 
strength. 


ALUMNI 


‘03, '05 A.M.—J. Warner Taylor, Professor of 
English at the University of Wisconsin, was married 
on August 12, to Clara Bertram Fuller, in Deerficld 
Mass. Taught in English Department four years, 
1905-1909. 

'оз Ph.D.—William Campbell is chairman of 
Committee B-2 on non-ferrus metals and alloys 
of the American Institute of Metals. 


"08S. —Charles B. Woticky has recently been 


appointed electrical engineer of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad. 
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'o8 S.— William Roland Owen, Jr., is now with 
the Denver Dry Goods Company. 
"10, '13 J.— Geddes Smith has been made man- 


aging editor of The Countryside Magazine, which 


has just been acquired by the publishers of The 
Independent, with which he has been connected for 
the last three years. 

"10S. — George Holderer was mated on August 
4th in St. Paul's Chapel to May Josephine Morris. 
Frederick Kruse, '07 Mines was best man. 

'I1Ph.D. — Walter A. Jessup, formerly Dean of 
the College of Education of the State University 
of Iowa, has been elected President of that insti- 
tution. | 

‘rr —Harry Widdicomb Marsh was married on 
August 30 to Miss Marguerite Crespi and resides at 
342 Hamilton Avenue, Richmond Hill, New York. 

'12A.M. —Joseph C. Brown is president of the 
St. Cloud (Minnesota) State Normal School. 

'12 —Warner C. Pyne is associated with the firm 
of Duncan and Mount, lawyers, 27 William Street. 

'13S.— Carl Trischka resigned his position as 
engineer with the United Verde Extension mine at 
Jerome, Arizona, and is now at Bisbee. 

'13 —Joseph Henry Hewetson was ordained to 
the Holy Priesthood on August 15 in the Chapel of 
the Immaculate Conception, South Orange, New 
Jersey. Rev. Hewetson celebrated his first Solemn 
Mass on August 20 in the Church of Saint Henry, 
Bayonne, N. J. 

’13S.—E. Н. Findlay has resigned his position in 
the engineering department of the Texas Company 
and has accepted a position as assistant engineer 
with the Austin Company, Industrial Building, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. Findlay’s address is 175 
West Seventy-third Street. 

’r4—Announcement has been made of the en- 
gagement of Ward Van Alstyne and Miss Edith 
Linton, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Charles Carroll 
Linton of 460 Riverside Drive, New York City. 

'14 P.&S. — Announcement has been made of the 
engagement of Dr. William Barclay Parsons, Jr., 
son of Mr. and Mrs. William Barclay Parsons, '79, 
'82 Mines, and Miss Rose Saaltentall Peabody, 
daughter of Rev. Dr. Endicott Peabody and Mrs. 
Peabody, of Groton, Massachusetts. 

'15S.— William M. Springer is in charge of the 
analytical work of the Bristol Meyers Plant, Brook- 
Ivn, New York. 

"15 — Julius К. Richards is teaching modern lan- 
guages at the Dubuque College, Dubuque, Iowa, 
and may be addressed at Box 81, Dubuque. 

'15S.— Harry J. Buncke, a familiar figure on the 
baseball field at Columbia, has completed his course 
in the manufacture of paper at the University of 
Maine. He will engage in the paper manufacture 
industry in Toronto, Canada, this winter. 

'16—Frank Н. Hagemeyer is working in the ad- 
ministrative office at Teachers College. 
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'16 —Ruford D. Franklin, president of the class, 
is with the American Agricultural Chemical Com- 
pany, 2 Rector Street. 

'16Ph.D. — Clifford Woody has been made Assist- 
ant Professor of Education at the University of 
Washington. 

'16Ph.D. — Walter Alexander Riddell has been 
appointed superintendent of the Trades and Labor 
Branch of the Public Works Department of Toronto, 
a position authorized at the last session of the 
Ontario Legislature. 

'16 — Christian Emil Ronne was married on June 
30 to Miss Rose Marian, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Herman Fique at Great Neck, Long Island. Mr. 
and Mrs. Ronne will live at Manhasset Avenue and 
Linden Streets, Great Neck. 


Necrology 
Frank DempsterSherman,Ph.B.,1884 


Frank: Dempster Sherman's life spanned only 
fifty-six years as the calendar counts the years. 
But within those limits of time he lived a long 
life, if lives are to be measured by useful accom- 
plishment. For twenty-nine of those years he 
was a member of the staff of the School of Ar- 
chitecture; and as he had previously been a 
student in it for two years, graduating in 1884 
with the first class that it sent out into the 
world, his relations with the School compassed 
thirty-one of the fifty-six years of his life. He 
grew up with the School; he gave his life to its 
service, and was an important factor in shaping 
its growth and character. 

Mr. Sherman lived in three worlds: in that of 
the School, in the world of poetry, and in the 
world of geneology. These were his three in- 
terests in life; and nothing was more remarkable 
than the completeness with which he kept them 
separate. His earliest fame was won in the 
field of poetry. He was already widely known 
as a writer of light verse while a student in the 
School, and at intervals thereafter—sometimes 
long intervals—and only when the mood seized 
him, he gave to the world verses of the utmost 
grace and felicity of expression, but marked as 
the years went on with a deeper intensity of 
feeling. To the world of geneology he gave al- 
most his entire leisure time during the last eight 
or nine years of his life, pushing his inquiries into 
the ramifications of the Sherman family far and 
wide, and accumulating many thousands of 
cards, each devoted to a member of that family 
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and his or her pedigree, and written in a beau- 
tiful fine handwriting almost like print. 

In the School of Architecture he was not 
merely an extraordinarily brilliant lecturer on 
mathematical subjects, but also the guide, coun- 
selor and friend of his students. Under the bit- 
ing and sometimes savage sarcasm of some of 
his criticisms and answers to questions the stu- 
dent very shortly discovered a most sympathetic 
nature and a far-seeing wisdom, which command- 
ed his respect and finally his devoted affection. 
Himself a brilliant mathematician and intolerant 
of carelessness and laziness, Sherman was pa- 
tient with and helpful to the slow-witted but 
faithful plodder. He deliberately sacrificed op- 
portunities for distinction as а mathematician 
in the higher fields of the Science to the duties 
and drudgery of the School, to its interests and 
its students. His work will live in the lives and 
work of hundreds of students whom he inspired, 
and in the progress and development of the 
School for which more than once in times of 
perplexity and uncertainty, his wise counsels 
and clearheaded vision had proved of inestim- 
able value. ` 

Born in Peekskill, N. Y., in 1860, Professor 
Sherman died in New York on September 1ọ, 
from blood-poisoning caused by chronic appen- 
dicitis, from which an operation failed to bring 
a cure. He had been in poor health for over fif- 
teen years, and his faithful labors in Columbia 
were rendered at a cost of effort and suffering 
hard to imagine. 

A. D. F. HAMLIN 


A silent lyre, too early silent, and not soon to 
be touched again by зо light and sure a hand as 
that which once swept its strings, is that of FRANK 
DEMPSTER SHERMAN, who died on the nineteenth of 
September, in his fifty-seventh year. Though the 
teaching of architecture was the vocation that 
claimed his more serious attention, it was his 
avocation as poet that brought him enviable fame. 
His facility and fecundity in light verse assure 
him a place among those whom he himself has 
sung, —"the lords of rhyme from Homer's down to 
Dobson's time.” With Dobson, of course, rather 
than with Homer, he will be ranked, and there is 
an unmistakable nearness of kinship between these 
two masters of the short and graceful lyric. Even 
in his student days at Columbia, as the writer of 
this well remembers, Sherman's contributions of 

verse to his college paper attracted more than local 

attention, and it was no surprise to see him after- 
ward quickly make a name for himself in the larger 
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world with his pen. It is strange to relate of one 
thus gifted that he excelled also as an expert 
genealogist and as an accomplished mathematician. 
A fondness for architecture, which he taught at 
Columbia for nearly three decades, is easily intelli- 
gible in a poet, but the tracing of pedigrees and the 
manipulation of numerals do not so manifestly appeal 
to the poetic imagination. Among Sherman’s best- 
known bits of verse will be recalled the lines begin- 
ning, ' Give me the room whose every nook is ded- 
icated to a book’’—lines that excellently describe 
the charms of the library—and also, perhaps, the 
apostrophe to Fancy, which ends: 


Is there any magic lure 
That will win you quick and sure? 
Is there any fetter strong 
That will hold you, soul of song? 
Tell me, Fancy, so that I 
May not let you slip me by. 
—The Dial, 


'91 F.A.— George M. Anderson, architect, died 
at his home, 2459 Grandin Road, East Walnut 
Hills, Cincinnati, on October 4, following an illness 
o) nearly a year. He was a member of the firm of 
Elzner and Anderson, architects, and was known 
as one of the leading men in his profession in Cin- 
cinnati. At Columbia he was one of the ten honor 
men in his class. Following his graduation he re- 
mained in New York for a period of study under 
Louis Tiffany, eminent decorator, and then sailed 
for Paris, where he continued study in the Ecoles 
des Beaux Arts, remaining there three years. On 
his return to Cincinnati he entered partnership with 
Mr. A. O. Elzner. He was prominent in.a number 
of organizations. At the time of his death he was 
president of the Cincinnati Chapter, American In- 
stitute of Architects, and had served in that office 
several years ago. He was a member of the vestry of 
Christ church, the Art club, the MacDowell so- 
ciety, the Queen City club, and the Pillars. He also 
was a member of the Board of Governors of the 
Country club and of the directorate of the Spring 
Grove Cemetery association. In 1904 he was a 
delegate to the international convention of archi- 
tects in London. He was the son of Larz and 
Emma Mendenhall Anderson and а brother of 
Clough Anderson. He was unmarried. 

'13 Ph.B.—Lester Martin Jones, of Pittsburgh, 
died on October 20, in Jamison Mine No. 7, at 
Fairmont, West Virginia, from poisonous gases, 
while heading a party of rescuers seeking to 
recover the bodies of miners entombed as the 
result of an explosion. Jones had attained a name 
as amine explosion expert, and had been praised 
on several occasions for heroic rescue work. He 
was an active member of the Pittsburgh Alumni 
Association. 
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The Spectator straw vote resulted in the fol- 
lowing totals: Hughes—1457; Wilson—I!451; 
Benson—114; Hanley—28; Reimer—7. The 
Woman's Suffrage question was also acted upon, 
2888 ballots being cast, and of this number 2060 
voted for granting the privilege voting to women. 
The ballot for President was very exciting. 
Hughes led the first day by 74 votes, Wilson 
forging ahead at the end of the next twenty-four 
hours, maintaining the lead until the last day's 
totals were polled, when Hughes forged slightly 
ahead. An interesting feature of the straw vote 
was an analysis of the ballots cast by the Faculty. 
53 members of the Faculty voted for retaining 
Wilson in office and 39 voted for Hughes. 

Announcement has been made on the Campus 
that competition for the Curtis Prize Medals 
will be revived this year, the trials to be held in 
the fall instead of the spring. Monday, Decem- 


UNIVERSITY 


OLUMBIA'S football team went down to 

defeat before Union by a score of 3 to o 
on South Field last Saturday. Captain Rose- 
krans kicked a pretty field goal early in the first 
period from the 35-yard line, when Columbia's 
line, which had been pushed back almost half 
the length of the field, suddenly came to life 
and held for downs. That ended the scoring 
but figures fail to tell the story of play. Colum- 
bia's offensive was much stronger and better 
coórdinated than in any previous game and 
only the lack of a final punch stood in the way 
of victory. The form shown by the line was 
poorer than in either of the previous games, 
Union making most of its gains by ploughing 
through it. 

The first half was largely in favor of Union. 
After the kick-off, two first downs were gained 
by straight rushing before Columbia's defense 
strengthened, and the field goal followed. Union 
was unable to make any headway after the 
second kick-off and resorted to a punt on the 
third down after a 5-yard penalty. Columbia 
also was forced to punt, losing ground on the 
exchange, and Rosekrans tried another goal 
from the field, this time from near the 50-yard 
mark, the ball narrowly missing the goal. The 
Varsity made fair gains by rushing, and one long 
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ber18, has been set asthe dateof the competition, 
the preliminaries to be held on November 27 at 
4:00 p. m. in 301 Hamilton. The contest will be 
held under the auspices of the Philolexian Society. 

Arrigo Righi, business manager of the 1917 
Columbian, resigned his office last week to join 
the colors of the Italian army as a reservist. 
He will sail for Italy on November 2 as he must 
report to his military district before December 
I. He hopes to enter the artillery school at 
Turin for training, from which school he will 
graduate in six months with the grade of sub- 
lieutenant of artillery. 

A meeting was held on October 18: in Earl 
Hall as a welcome to the graduate students of 
the University. President Butler and Dean 
Woodbridge made addresses and the president 
of the Graduate Men's Club urged an increase 
in the membership of that organization. 


ATHLETICS 


forward pass, but twice forward passes were 
intercepted destroying Columbia's advantage. 
Again Union was in position for an attempt at 
field goal and for the second time failure resulted. 

After this Union never threatened while twice 
the Varsity had the ball inside the 20-yard mark 
and once upon it. Shortly after the second half 
opened, an end run by Monroe, netting 17 yards, 
and a forward pass, Cochrane to Raimondo, for 
almost 25 yards, with smaller gains interspersed, 
carried the ball to within 20 yards of the goal 
where it was lost on a fumble. Union punted 
out of danger but was once more swept back by 
the Blue and White attack to the 20-yard line. 
Here an intercepted forward pass prevented a 
score. Cochrane stopping the Union player 
after the ball had been returned nearly to mid- 
feld. It was a great tackle and if it had failed, 
Union would probably have had a touchdown as 
the field ahead was clear. 

A fumble by Union gave Columbia the ball 
again, and on long end runs by Raimondo and 
short gains through the line, the Varsity carried 
the ball to within 8 yards of goal. Here a five- 
yard penalty and good defensive playing by 
Union stopped the Varsity, and a forward pass 
on the fourth down was attempted. The ball 
shot across the goal line but was fumbled and 
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the game was lost. There had been an almost 
sure chance for a field goal but the team was 
out to try for victory or nothing. What hap- 
pened afterwards was of no importance. 

For the first time Columbia gained more 
ground on running plays than the opponents 
and also made more first downs. Following are 
presented the statistics of the game: 


Columbia Union 
КїсК-оЙЇз..................... 3 о 
Field goals attempted......... о 3 
Field goals successful.......... о І 
PUNCS еро алана 5 5 
Average yards per punt........ 35 37 
Number of penalties...... aru 4 5 
Yards penalized............... 40 35 
ЕцтЫезѕ..................... 2 4 
Fumbles recovered............ 4 2 
Forward passes attempted...... II о 
Forward passes successful...... 4 о 
Forward passes intercepted..... 3 - 0 
Forward passes incomplete..... 4 о 
Number of plays used......... 46 47 
Yards gained by returning kick- 

ойз............... Bie tees aoe о 42 
Yards gained by returning punts 40 26 
Yards gained by running play4 187 168 
Yards gained by forward passes 53 о 
Average yards per play........ 51-5 314 
First downs by rushing........ 8 9 
First downs by forward passes.. 3 о 
Total number first downs...... 11 9 

The line-up: 

Union (3) Positions Columbia (0) 
Foster............... P» DE Kennedy 
Bowman............. ОА ip ete ea Healy 
Эреак болама Reagner 
McDonald........... Center. ol vob IS Brown 
Matern.............. ROIG. s ces Seeds Cleveland 
пау елее Rete л ТЫА нр ОРЕ Wilber 
Егїдау............... RE. nov uo» eee es Dunn 
Wittner.............. О.В............. Raimondo 
КооЇ................ LEH Bes ai ees Monroe 
Rosekrans............ RH. Bu reus I. T. Rose 
CON eo кини ba Ea BB asia acess Cochran 


Gold from Field—Rosekrans. Substitutes—Union 
—Price for Matern, Hanly, for Spear, Moore for 
Foster, Bellinger Blanchard for Hay; Columbia— 
Donaldson for Raegner, Goldberg for Brown, 
Brown for Monroe. Referee —F. S. Bergin of Prince- 
ton. Umpire—Abe Farrier of Dartmouth. Lines- 
man—E. Н. Hastings of Cornell. Field Judge— 
F. Н. Plumber of Cornell. Time of Periods—Fifteen 
minutes. 


In its first game of the season, the Freshman 
football team defeated Mount Vernon High 
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School by a score of 21 to 7, rolling up more 
points in a single contest than the 1916 Varsity 
has to date. While the opposition was not very 
strong, the yearlings showed good ability at 
gaining through the Mount Vernon line and 
used the forward pass to advantage several 
times. The 1920 line was not quite up to the 
standard of the backfield, Columbia playing 
better with the ball in its possession than when 
forced to hold Mount Vernon, but on the whole, 
the eleven looked much superior to the Fresh- 
man team a year ago. 

About ten minutes after the first quarter 
started, the Freshmen made their first score, 
the ball being taken over the line on a perfect 
forward from Eckles to Thompson. Ashley 
easily kicked the goal. Mount Vernon almost 
immediately came back with 7° points, two 
forwards resulting in a touchdown. А proces- 
sion down the field in the second period, in 
which frequent gains of ten yards or more and 
a forward pass for twelve yards by Eckles and 
Healy figured, ended in the second 1920 touch- 
down, Ashley again kicking goal. 

The third touchdown for the Freshmen came 
in the last quarter, when Eckles caught a punt 
on Mount Vernon's thirty-yard line and ran 
The 
Freshmen lined up as follows: 

Thompson, L. E.; Eisfelder, L. T.; Miller, 
L. G.; Johnson, C.; Barker, R. G.; Grossman, 
R. T.; Ashley, R. E.; Brady, Q.; Scott, L. H.; 
Eckles, К. H.; Healy, Е. B. Substitutes: 
Quattroochi for Brady, Brady for Thompson, 
Jones for Quattroochi, Agger for Miller, Von 
Schoonhover for Scott. 


“Ed” Healy, brother of Captain "Jeff" of 
the Varsity, has been chosen captain of the 
Freshman eleven. Healy scored one of the 
touchdowns in the game against Mount Vernon 
and gained much of the ground made by 1920. 


Definite announcement was made last week 
of the suspension of soccer football as an inter- 
collegiate sport at Columbia by the University 
Committee on Athletics. This decision was 
reached after an investigation of the outlook for 
the coming season. Captain Schwartz had suc- 
ceeded in rounding up seventeen men who were 
willing to practice at noon, the only time that 
South Field was available, but several of these 
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were ineligible and some doubt existed as to 
whether all candidates would be able to report 
regularly. 

The action of the committee was in the form 
of suspending the sport rather than abolishing it, 
because if conditions are better another year it is 
intended to restore it. Columbia has been a 
member of the [ntercollegiate League for many 
years, having won the championship on more 
than one occasion. 


Coach Rice savs that never in his experience 
have conditions for rowing been so bad in the 
fall. None of the crews have been out more 
than half a dozen times because of the high 
winds that have made rowing on the Hudson an 
impossibility. This is particularly disappointing 
as it had been planned that the “Old Man” 
would devote much time to the development of 
the freshmen, in the absence of an outside race 
for the Varsity. Rice hoped that the number 
of freshmen reporting would be larger, but says 
that several of the men that have come out look 
pretty good. 


" George Smith pitching for the Giants." The 
first time the ‘ump’ made this announcement, the 
crowd at the Polo Grounds wondered. Smith, 
who was Smith? George showed them. He didn’t 
have much of a chance—young pitchers regu- 
larly appear in the box only for the eighth and 
ninth innings at most—but he struck out the 
first man up in the inning, made the second look 
foolish and repeated on the third. The crowd 
began to remember. Smith used to pitch for 
Columbia, the team that won the intercollegiate 
championship. 


Sport Calendar 


(For detailed information about athletic 
events, telephone 1400 Morningside. ) 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 27 
Football. Freshmen vs. Horace Mann H. S. 
at Columbia, 3:00 P. M. 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 27 
Track. Annual interscholastic cross-country un- 
der auspices of Buffalo Alumni Club, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 28 
Football. Williams at Columbia, 2:00 P. M. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4 
Football. Freshmen vs. New Utrecht (Bay 
Ridge H. S.) at Columbia, 3:00 P. M. 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 7 — 
Football. Stevens at Columbia, 2:00 P. M. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER II 
Football. Swarthmore at Columbia, 2:00 P. M. 
Freshmen vs. St. Paul’s at Garden City. 
Track. Annual interscholastic cross-country run 
for the Gustavus T. Kirby trophy. Start at 
South Field, 11:30 A. M. 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 17 
Football. Freshmen vs. Wesleyan Freshmen at 
Columbia, 3:00 P. M. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18 
Wesleyan at СоіитЫа2:оо P. M., 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 25 
Football. N. Y. U. at Columbia, 2:00 P. M. 


Football. 


Telephone 7670 Riverside 


D. MONTI 
27 Years with MARESI CO. 
All kinds of Caks and Pastry made to order. All kinds 
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ART BASED ON PRINCIPLE 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Day and Evening Courses 
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HORACE MANN SCHOOL 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


REPORT OF THE DEAN 
FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1916 


To the President of the University, 
SIR: 

The problems most difficult of solution which face Columbia 
College are those incident upon its continued and rapid 
growth in numbers. That of continuing to 
care for each student as an individual, 
which has been referred to in previous reports, has led to the 
appointment of four Assistants to the Dean, Messrs. Siceloff, 
Nelson, Fansler and Moon. These gentlemen will act as 
expert advisers to students looking forward to professional 
study in Engineering, Medicine, Business and Law. Thanks 
to the further provision in the Budget for 1916-1917 for addi- 
tional instructors it will also be possible for another year at 
least to keep the separate classes and sections from growing 
in size beyond the limitations of effective teaching. 

On the other hand, the question of physical accommoda- 
tions has, for the first time since the opening of Hamilton 
Hall, become really acute. Next year we shall have to reclaim 
the quarters now occupied in that building by the College 
Entrance Examination Board, and even with this additional 
space the College classes can only just be squeezed into the 
class rooms at the disposal of the Registrar in Hamilton and 
elsewhere. For this and other reasons it is not unlikely that 
certain classes, or rather sections of classes, will soon have to 
be advanced to the hour of 8-9 a.m. 

Another difficulty, less obvious but not less real, is that of 
private office accommodations, preferably in Hamilton, but 
certainly somewhere, for the increasing staff. 


Individual Care 


Class Rooms 


This is a question of twofold importance for 

: and Offices 
the College. Much of our most important 
teaching is done, not in the class room, but to individual boys 
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in the teacher’s study. An instructor, furthermore, who does 
not grow with his chosen subject soon loses his usefulness to 
the College. Now, unless a man has private means, he must 
keep his books and do his scholarly work in his office, for the 
simple reason that he cannot afford to rent an apartment with 
an additional room for the purpose. We have long since 
passed the stage where an instructor may count upon a room 
to himself, and if the crowding together has to be carried 
much further it will be a serious matter. At present the pres- 
sure bears very unevenly, owing to the fact that some Depart- 
ments have increased more rapidly than others in staff. I 
should suggest that the question of office assignment through- 
out the University might well be made a special study by the 
proper authorities. 

In 1905 the Faculty prescribed for all College students the 
completion of two sequences of study, and provided further 

that the choice as to the sequences to be 
A vingie Degree selected should be conditioned by the de- 
gree for which the student was a candidate (т.е., A.B. or B.S.). 
At that time probably no one foresaw that this limitation 
would prove a decade later to be the chief factor in a decision 
to confer a single degree at Columbia as evidence of the com- 
pletion of any approved course of collegiate study. Other 
factors also had their weight in the decision reached by the 
College Faculty on February 21, 1916, but the underlying 
reason was the demonstration from a knowledge of specific 
cases that in any institution where the individual interests 
and needs of students are recognized as entitled to considera- 
tion, limitations of choice based upon the fact that two or 
more collegiate degrees are offered becomes inevitably an 
artificial restriction upon the serious student. It is of interest 
in this connection to note that the most recent fundamental 
change in the educational regulations of the French Ministry 
of Public Instruction provides a single Baccalaureate degree 
for all classes of students. 

For purpose of record the report of the Faculty to the 
University Council with regard to the adoption of a single 
degree is submitted herewith. 
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THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


At the stated meeting of the Executive Committee of the University 
Council, April 11, 1916, the following report and recommendations were 
concurred in by the Executive Committee, with the exception that in 
the opinion of the Committee, Section 2 of the Resolutions of the Faculty 
of Columbia College, as here contained, should be amended by striking 
out all after the word ‘English.’ In this form the report and recommenda- 
tions were ordered to be transmitted to the Council for action: 

From its foundation in 1754 until 1882, Columbia College conferred 
but one degree, that of Bachelor of Arts. Between 1882 and 1889, the 
degrees of L.H.B. and B.S. were conferred upon a few students, and in 
1906 the B.S. was again awarded and has since then been conferred upon 
those students of the College who have not completed the stated require- 
ments in either Latin or Greek. The corresponding special requirements 
for these students have been for entrance, Physics and Chemistry, plus 
two units of intermediate or advanced subjects, and the completion of 
an 18 point sequence in mathematics or a laboratory subject. In other 
words, under the present regulations a candidate for a college degree 
must choose between offering either a total of five years study of Latin 
(the number offering Greek without Latin has been negligible) on one 
hand; or, on the other, at least two years work in science for entrance, 
plus three years college work either in mathematics or in some single 
laboratory science. 

As was pointed out in the report of the Dean of the College in 1914, the 
major intellectual interest of a large and increasing number of students 
has been in neither of these fields, the statistics of the students’ choice of 
electives for the year 1913-14 being as follows: 


Classics А А : : , i А r 77 
English and Modern Languages . R г ; 785 
History, Economics, and Politics . А i à 571 
Laboratory Sciences. : s í í А 410 
Mathematics i . Я à ; А ‘ 167 
Philosophy and allied subjects , s ; Я 410 
Miscellaneous ; * : Я ; Я . 94 


For the many students whose chief interest is in English or a modern 
language or in the Political Science group, the present requirement, that 
a very considerable portion of time in school and college should be devoted 
to the satisfaction of one or the other of the requirements stated above, 
has been an onerous one, and in the opinion of the Committee on Instruc- 
tion, has been without educational justification. It has doubtless deterred 
many desirable students from entering Columbia College, or having entered, 
from remaining to graduate. The operation of the regulation results in 
the imposition of a large number of technical entrance conditions, which 
have greatly added to the burden of the admissions office. Fully fifty 
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per cent. of the conditions now standing against the records of students 
are in Latin, Chemistry or Physics. 

The need for greater elasticity in the technical machinery of the College 
has been rendered still more acute by the fact that, for the future, the 
School of Architecture, the School of Business and—if the resolutions 
how under consideration are adopted—the School of Journalism also, are 
to be based normally upon two years work in college. For the majority of 
students who wish to secure the necessary preliminary training in Colum- 
bia College before taking up work in one of these schools and to take 
advantage of the Columbia policy of the combined course, the present 
requirements impose conditions which would seem to the Committee to 
be unnecessarily burdensome and complicated. 

After consideration of ways and means to remedy these difficulties, the 
Committee resolved to recommend the award of the single degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, rather than the retention of the B.S. with the establish- 
ment of a third collegiate degree, and for the following reasons: 

In the first place a return to a single collegiate degree would be in ac- 
cord with the historic policy of Columbia College. Secondly, the multi- 
plication of baccalaureate degrees has reached absurd proportions, no 
fewer than forty-three such degrees being now conferred by chartered in- 
stitutions in the United States. The announced policy of the Trustees is 
definitely opposed to such multiplication within Columbia University. 
Thirdly, the degree of B.S. does not stand for any particular type of train- 
ing at Columbia; it is conferred by Teachers College for work in educa- 
tion and the various branches of practical arts; it may be conferred upon 
students of the College of Pharmacy; and it has just been authorized for 
students of Medicine and Business, without reference to collegiate resi- 
dence at Columbia. Even if, within the College, the B.S. degree could be 
limited to students whose major interest is in Science (which is not the 
case at the present) it has lost whatever significance it may have possessed 
as a collegiate degree at Columbia. 

As a result of these considerations, the Committee, on December 20 
presented to the Faculty a recommendation that the College return to its 
original policy of conferring a single degree, and formulated certain recom- 
mendations designed to bring this about with the fewest possible changes 
consistent with the maintenance of the present high standards for admis- 
sion and graduation. The general proposal and the specific recommenda- 
tions have been thoroughly discussed at two informal meetings of the entire 
College staff and at two stated meetings of the Faculty. At the second 
of these latter, held on February 21, the subjoined resolutions were adopted 
upon the recommendation of the Committee on Instruction. 

Under the provisions of the Statutes (Ch. III, $23], resolutions adopted 
by any faculty which involve a change in the educational policy of the 
University with respect to the requirements of admission or the conditions 
of graduation shall be submitted to the University Council before being 
recommended to the Trustees. Since the new regulations regarding the 
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Schools of Architecture, Business and Medicine will go into effect apon 
July 1, 1916, it seems most desirable that the resolutions adopted by the 
College Faculty should be made effective, if approved, at the same time, 
in order that the College may be in a position to carry on its work without 
embarrassment next fall. For this reason the resolutions are, at the sug- 
gestion of the President, referred herewith to the Executive Committee 
of the Council in order that they may have the consideration of that Com- 
mittee in advance of the April meeting of the Council, and it is hoped, 
may be recommended by the Committee to the Council for approval at 
that meeting. 


One of the effects of the new legislation will be to give 
greater freedom in the junior and senior year to those students 
whose formal training will end with College graduation. 
In city universities like Columbia such students are not in 
the majority, almost two-thirds of our graduates continuing 
in professional or other advanced study here or elsewhere. 
Their number is sufficiently large to warrant careful study, 
however; in each Freshman class there are probably one 
hundred such men. The Committee on Instruction has been 
directed by the Faculty to investigate and report upon 
the needs and opportunities of this group of students. 

A year ago, while alumni and undergraduates were shouting 
exultantly upon the announcement that Columbia was again 
to have intercollegiate football, the Faculty 
was preserving a discreet silence. The older 
men had seen the remarkable improvement in scholarship 
which followed the abolition of the game ten years previously, 
and men who since that time had come to us from other col- 
leges, had compared the situation here to the disadvantage of 
the football-ridden institutions they had left. While the 
Faculty recognized the intelligence of the limitations under 
which the game was to be resumed, and the admirable attitude 
toward these limitations on the part of the students, they felt 
that the burden of proof lay definitely upon the game. To-day, 
it is, I think, the general feeling that this burden has been 
satisfactorily borne. So far as the players are concerned, they 
were taught to play a clean, manly game, and to play it 
skilfully. Any student who reported regularly had the benefit 
of careful instruction regardless of his chances for ‘making 
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the team.’ The light schedule and the absence of out-of- 
town games made it possible for collegiate students (and 
eligibility was limited to collegiate students of sophomore or 
higher status), to maintain a satisfactory academic stand- 
ing, and the few players who fell from grace cannot lay the 
blame for their delinquencies upon football. An important 
factor was the success of the experiment (it was an experi- 
ment here, although it has passed the experimental stage else- 
where), of placing the direct responsibility for a major ath- 
letic sport upon the Department of Physical Education. 

With rare exceptions our athletic students are free from the 
assumption that the College owes something to the successful 
performer to be paid in greater leniency in academic require- 
ments than is shown to other students, or even by a becoming 
complaisance toward ‘cribbing’ of various kinds. It is of 
the first importance that the student body as a whole and the 
athletes in particular should realize that to represent one’s 
institution before the public is to enjoy a privilege and not to 
confer a favor. 

The effect upon the student-body at large was on the whole 
a good one. Most of the students recognized the sport for 
what it is—an excellent game to play, an interesting one to 
watch, a fine rallying point for the development of college 
loyalty and enthusiasm—but not a form of religion. Nothing 
happened last year to endanger the excellent reputation of 
Columbia College for its ability to get under way promptly 
at the opening of the term, and the inability to do this is 
perhaps the greatest evil at those institutions where the 
attitude toward football is essentially devotional. 

The only danger, and this will cease to be a danger when 
clearly recognized, is a tendency toward conventionalization 
of thought on the part of the students as to the relative values 
of the different elements in college life. With the return of 
football the students who seem inclined to appraise these 
values in the terms of college life as it has developed elsewhere 
have apparently increased in number, certainly their voices 
are more often heard. If Columbia College is to play its part, 
it seems to me, its students must be prepared to serve it with 
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their eyes open to recognize the wide differences between the 
environmental conditions, social, intellectual and physical, here 
and those at institutions of the more conventional type. They 
must recognize that the presence or absence of football is an 
incident and not a controlling factor in the situation. 


The most important fact in the life of Columbia College is 
its membership in Columbia University. Assuming, and I 
think the assumption has been proved to be 
a fair one, that the College maintains its 
individuality in the midst of the complex 
life of this great institution, the advantages which a student 
of real ability and intellectual interests can enjoy are ines- 
timable. In former reports, I have tried to show different 
aspects of the inter-relationship between the College and the 
University. During the year just closed, two new factors have 
been introduced by University legislation. After 1918 the 
College will furnish two years of preliminary training for the 
professional courses in Journalism instead of one, as at present, 
and a similar minimum of college preparation has been pre- 
scribed for entrance to the newly established School of Busi- 
ness. This will bring the College into close and, it is hoped, 
mutually helpful relations with the two youngest members of 
the University family. Recent changes in the regulations at 
Teachers College have, in effect, restored to our seniors the 
privilege of taking a professional option in Education. 

It may be of interest at this time to show in some detail the 
importance of the College as a ‘feeder’ for the University 
Faculties of Political Science, Philosophy and Pure Sciences. 

In the following table the first figure represents the total 
number of the higher degrees granted to men and the second 
figure the number of those who are graduates of Columbia 
College. (The A.M. figures for 1915-1916 do not include 
Teachers College.) 


The College and 
the University 


1900-1901|1905-1906|I9IO -IQI I|I9gI I-I912|I1913-1914|1915-1916 


A.M. 78 16 | 125 12] 181 19 | 228 30 | 280 41 | 216 26 
Ph.D. 24 3| 37 5| 72 7| 66 6| 51 4] 67 12 
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Since the first award of a Columbia degree with honors, 

in I9II, thirteen of fifty-five honors graduates have received 
higher degrees, and nineteen have been awarded appoint- 
ments as scholars and fellows. Опе of our recent honors 
men will be the new Rhodes Scholar at Oxford University 
from New York State. 
. The new year will bring striking changes in the make-up 
ef the Faculty. The retirement of Professor Cohn, one of 
our oldest and best loved members, has neces- 
sitated an entire reorganization of the College 
work in Romance Languages. Professor Loiseaux leaves us 
to take charge of the undergraduate work at Barnard College, 
and Professors Jordan and Fontaine are also withdrawing 
from service in the College. To fill these vacancies, 
Professor A. G. H. Spiers has been called to Columbia from 
Haverford, Mr. E. J. Fortier has been promoted to an Assistant 
Professorship, and two new instructors have been called, 
Mr. Robert E. Rockwood, from Harvard University, and 
Mr. G. T. Wilkinson, from the State School of Mines of 
Missouri. The tragic death of Professor E. V. D. Robinson, 
after only a few weeks' service, created a vacancy in the 
Department of Economics which has been filled by the ap- 
pointment of Professor H. A. D. Chandler, formerly of the 
University of Arizona. Professor Chandler succeeds Professor 
Seager as a voting member of the Faculty, and it is appro- 
priate in this place to record the appreciation of his colleagues 
for Professor Seager's long continued interest in the College, 
and his valued services both as a teacher and counsellor. To 
our great regret Professor Carl Van Doren has also retired 
from the Faculty in order to take up the head-mastership of 
Brearley School. 


The Faculty 


Respectfully submitted, 
FREDERICK P. KEPPEL, 


Dean 
June 30, 1916 
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You know the Steinway Piano 


by reputation, know it as the 
Ideal Piano. Whenever the 


STEINWAY 


is mentioned it suggests supreme quali- 
ties of tone and workmanship. 


Why, then, when choosing a piano, 
should you not buy a Steinway? 


Whether the purchase is made upon the 
basis of tone quality alone, or economy, 
the preference should always be a Stein- 
way — its sweetness and power of tone 
are unrivalled, and it will outlast a piano 
of any other make. 


OLEINWAYsSONS 


STEINWAY HALL SUBWAY EXPRESS STATION AT THE DOOR 


107-109 EAST 147TH ST. NEW YORK 


Kindly mention the News 


TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS 
STATIONERS 


JEWELRY, WATCHES, RINGS 
FOBS, EMBLEM PINS, TROPHIES 
SILVER CUPS, STATIONERY WITH 
MONOGRAMS IN COLOR, INVITATIONS 
OF ALL KINDS, DIPLOMAS, MEDALS 
AND DIES FOR STAMPING SEALS 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO INQUIRIES 
BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37 P STREET 
NEW YORK 


Kindly mention The News 


ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 


transaction of business at a distance. 


Full information may be obtained, by those desir- 


ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, CotumBia ALumNi News, New York 


Telephone 5895 Hanover 


BENJAMIN B. LAWRENCE, '78 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 


60 Wall Street New York City 


FRANCIS W. COLLINS, '05 E. M. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PuaLIC UriLITY INVESTIGATIONS 


50 Church Street New Yorx City 


Telephone 1309 Murry Hill 
JOHN LAIMBEER, JR., '83 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND ALTERATIONS 


103 Park Avenue 


Room 1118 New Yorx CiTY 


Telephone 3042 Cortland 


DANIEL E. MORAN, '84 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


55 Liberty Street New Үокк City 
С.Н. ELLARD, '97 
INSURANCE 


Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 


The Best Policies 


Courtland 4446 217 Broadway 


C. H. LINDLEY HENRY Eickorr, '75L 


LINDLEY and EICKOFF 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW 


604 Mills Building SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Cable Address: Chrysalis 


FAcTORY POWER PLANTS FUEL ECONOMY 
DAVID MOFFATT MYERS, M. E. тоот 
Griggs and Myers 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


110 West 4oth Street New York CriTY 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 


Telephone 7190 Bryant D. E. BURCHELL, '04 


BURCHELL, CLARK & LOGAN, Inc. 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
IIO West Street New York City 


Telephone 2172 John 


WILLIAM MacROSSIE, 'rr 


ALLAN MacROSSIE, JR., '14 
GENERAL INSURANCE 
SURETY BONDS 


1 Liberty Street New York Сїтү 


Н. R. BITZING, State's Attorney WILLIAM LANGER, '10 


BITZING anp LANGER 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
Farmers and Merchants Bank Building 
Suit 2-3-4-5 
MANDAN, NonTH DAKOTA 


JAMES M. CLARK, '87L 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Frick Building PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


Telephone Rector 9310 


J. PARKE CHANNING, '83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway New York City 


Telephone Rector 1331 


ALLAN N. SPOONER & SON, Inc. 
CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 
River and Harbor Construction— Piers, Bulkheads, 
Foundations and Caissons— Subaqueous Pipe 
and Cable Laying—Marine Divers 
Pier тї, North River New York Cirv 


Telephone 
Madison Square 2721 


Tuomas J. Brapy, JR., 
C. E. 


Tuomas J. BRADY, JR., CONSTRUCTION Co. 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


1170 Broadway NEw York City 
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THE FIGHT FOR AN HONEST BALLOT 


Ву Epbwanp К. Емен, '74 Law 
Judge of the Supreme Court of the State of New York 


HE fight for an honest ballot is not political 

as that term is usually understood, it is 
above partisanship, and it must be continuously 
waged. 

"John Jones," repeats the chairman of the 
Board of Election Inspectors, as the prospective 
voter gives his name. " Turn to the letter ‘J’.” 
Whereupon each of the other three inspectors 
turn to the letter ‘J’ and proceeds to write the 
answers to the following questions in the regis- 
tration books: 


Name, John Jones; residence, 41 Beacon Street; 
floor or room occupied, 3rd floor, front apartment; 
name of the householder, tenant, subtenant, or 
apartment lessee with whom the elector resides, 
Mrs. Х; age, 41; length of residence in the state, 
one year; county, six months; electrion district, 
thirty days; place of birth, U. S.; name of state, 
ску, town, and the street from which the person 
last registered and voted, 2 Park Street, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; the year in which he registered and 
voted, 1910; name of employer, location of place of 
business, unemployed. 

Now turn to the picture of what has taken 
place six weeks before election. 

“No, thanks, I can make out all right now, 
but, as vou say, one never can tell, and every- 
thing is awful high. I have the names you gave 
me last year, and I suppose they will be the same 
this year except I'll add the two extra ones. 
My flat is rather small for four boarders, but 
there never was anybody around yet, and if 
there is, count on me to say that all the four have 
lived with me for more than thirty days. Yes, 
] know if the call is in the evening that three of 
them are out and one works nights, but, of course, 
I don't know where,” (with a laugh and a wink). 
“I have told my husband and the oldest girl 
to say the same thing, and the other children are 
too small.” 

In large centers of population the Board of 
Inspectors does not presume to know John Jones, 
and there is no immediate way of ascertaining 
while he is registering whether he actually lives 
at the address that he says he does, or even that 
he has given his real name. For all that is known 


he may have been visiting registration booths 
all through the day and given a different name 
and a different address in each опе. At the end 
of the registration day he returns to a neighboring 
state from whence he came on registration morn- 
ing, and the chances of his detection are practi- 
cally nil, since the inspectors are busy writing 
the answers in the books and it is scarcely likely 
that anybody else about the registration booth 
would be able to identify subsequently one person 
out of five hundred applying for registration. 
If there had been a trained watcher keeping 
identification cards then the chances of identifi- 
cation would be largely increased. But the Hon- 
est Ballot Association is not able to obtain any 
appreciable number of volunteer watchers except 
for election day which is a holiday, and the means 
contributed by thoughtful citizens for its work 
do not permit it to engage more than a small 
percentage of the watchers needed. А policeman 
is supposed to sit in the registration booth but 
he preserves order and does not pretend to iden- 
tify those registering. The Superintendent of 
Elections has not force sufficient to provide 
watchers for each registration and voting booth, 
nor adequately to check up the residence 
addresses. 

After the days of registration are over some- 
times an attempt is made to inquire at the address 
that 'John Jones' gave, but if the person in 
charge of the house or apartment from which 
‘John Jones' registered will say that ‘John Jones’ 
has lived there the requisite time, as shown in the 
illustration above, detection is extremely difficult 
and can take place practically in only à small 
percentage of cases where this fraud is attempted. 
On election day another person goes into the 
election booth, gives his name as ‘John Jones’ 
and his address as 41 Beacon Street, and debosits 
the ballot in the ballot box, neatly and properly 
marked. As the voters on election day are voting 
about one a minute, the Board of Inspectors has 
all it can do to receive the vote, and since it did 
not scrutinize the applicants on registration day, 
it would do no good to scrutinize them now. 


JUDGE Epwanp К. FiNCH, '74L 


Once this ballot is deposited in the ballot box it 
is as valid as any other ballot in the box and there 
is, of course, no means of identifying one ballot 
from another. The fictitious ballot represents 
only a trick and a device, and yet it offsets the 
ballot that an honest American citizen has been 
waiting one-third of his life to have a right to 
cast. 

The above picture assumes that the election 
officers who record the registration are honest, 
and the fraud is perpetrated without their having 
any participation init. Imagine how much easier 
and to how much greater extent this fraud can 
be perpetrated when one of the election inspec- 
tors is in league with the planner of this fraudu- 
lent vote, and this election official is prepared to 
say that he knows the prospective voter if any 
question is raised, or even had previously told 
the men who were to come in and put the names 
on the registration book that it would be ‘‘all 
right." The duties of election inspectors do not 
comprise anything but recording of the registra- 
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tion and vote, so that they do not investigate any 
of the registration. 

The foregoing example illustrates the kind of 
fraudulent votes which a body of citizens inter- 
ested in clean elections and associating them- 
selves together under the name of the Honest 
Ballot Association particularly seeks to prevent. 
The vote that represents a real elector, but is 
purchasable, is not as great a menace as this total 
dead weight fraudulent vote. There is a chance | 
that the conscience of the real but purchasable 
voter may be stiffened and may respond to edu- 
cation, but the vote that is based purely upon 
trickery and device represents nothing but 
criminal cunning. 

The enactment of what is popularly known as 
the signature law, which requires the voter when 
registering and again when voting to sign his 
name, has, by common consent, done more than 
anything else to curb this fraudulent vote. The 
basis of that law was the effort to obtain some- 
thing that approximated an identification of the 
voter at the time of registering and voting. The 
signature as a means of identification is not a per- 
fect means, and a more complete identification 
could easily have been adopted. The identifica- 
tion by signature, however, was the best method 
that popular opinion would sanction in 1908 when 
the signature law was enacted 

The general moral wave that swept over the 
country during the present decade has also had 
much to do with preventing the worse forms of 
repeating. It used to be that sometimes the 
same repeater would come into the same regis- 
tration booth on the same day and register twice 
under a different name each time. Then, too, 
investigation of the registration was so slack that 
it was not necessary to take any trouble to pro- 
cure the coóperation of the householder. At the 
present time this fraudulent voting is done more 
by means of colonization. This consists of bring- 
ing persons from one place to another and having 
them claim a residence in the latter place, al- 
though they have no bona fideresidencethereand 
only spend one night there during the thirty days 
before election. 

The need of an association of earnest, unselfish 
citizens like the Honest Ballot Association is 
great, because the incentive to corrupt the vote 
is always present. Important offices are to be 
won in every election, and the control of the 
offices gives control of enormous financial bud- 
gets. When it is noted that the majority of 
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elections are decided for many of the candidates 
by less than thirty thousand votes, and when fif- 
teen fraudulent votes to an election district in 
this city alone, will produce thirty thousand votes, 
it can be appreciated what a temptation this is. 
In some districts, of course, more than fifteen 
votes can be easily manufactured, and in some 
districts not so many. The greatest benefit, 
however, from the Honest Ballot Association, is 
as an educator of public opinion. This opinion 
has been lamentably ignorant on this subject in 
the past. Like the Prison Association and the 
Civil Service Association each in their own 
sphere of work, the Honest Ballot Association 
makes possible the protection and continued 
improvement of our election laws. 

The Honest Ballot Association had been asking 
for additional amendments to the election law, 
the chief of which was to have the signature law 
extended to the primaries and to permit school- 
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houses and public buildings when not otherwise 
occupied, to be used as voting places. In order 
to make this possible and because a better class 
of election officials could be obtained, the days of 
registration were changed from two Fridavs and 
Saturdays all day to one week of registration, 
being every evening from 5:30 to 10:30 and all 
day Saturday. The request of the Honest Ballot 
Association had not been heeded previous to the 
election of the present Governor, but during the 
first session of the legislature after he was elected 
an emergency message was sent to the legislature 
by the Governor, and the amendments to the 
election law asked for by the Honest Ballot Associ- 
ation, were passed. During the present year 186 
voting places are located in schoolhouses. The 
saving in rental expense for outside places is great, 
but it is not so important as is the opportunity 
to have voting carried on within surroundings 
that tend to elevate and dignify the franchise. 


BALLOT BUCCANEERS 


Ву E. STAGG 


OLUMBIA'S part in honest elections seems 

to begin anew with each generation.  Brist- 
ling with enthusiasm for a new way to show our 
college spirit toward good government, a little 
group of us met at the Columbia University Club 
in 1908. Coming out of the meeting I ran into 
Van Am in the hall. Finding out what we had 
been doing, he quietly drew me aside and asked 
about the plans, the difficulties we were encoun- 
tering, and what the work really meant to us. 
"[t is very easy these days to keep things hon- 
est," he said. “In my time we faced a much 
more difficult problem. Polling places were 
sometimes in the tops of buildings, up dark flights 
of stairs, commanded by toughs and lawless 
people generally. The ballots were supplied by 
the parties and there was always a fight over 
their possession. The record system had no 
check upon it. In those days the strong arm was 
the force that controlled elections, and we Colum- 
bia men did our share to make sure that good gov- 
ernment had a chance." 

Strong arm methods did not cease with the 
youth of Van Am. As late as 1902 it took the 
Columbia football team to fight the gorillas in 
Delancey Street. As McCullough deputies they 
were all sworn in at the University Settlement, 
given clubs and guns—and they were used to 
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effect. In these peaceful days it seems hard to 
realize that the writer once had to lay his gun 
across the ballot box to prevent the buving of 
votes, while a policeman and five other deputies 
suggested that the man who had interfered the 
year before had been shot. 

But it was not alone in the lower districts 
that Columbia men had had to fight for an honest 
vote. Columbia's own election district has seen 
gorillas in recent years in the primaries. I won- 
der if the Campus has forgotten how the young 
Columbia student from Alabama who presided as 
Chairman of the Board was forced by threats of 
violence to allow numerous shady characters to 
vote upon the names of his friends until as a 
climax a jet-black negro presented himself to 
vote upon the name of the Alabama youth. Then 
there was no holding him. He let fly and the 
intruder landed outside the door in a heap while 
the Columbia man took his case to the State Con- 
vention, where he was greeted by a hearty laugh 
and a suggestion that complaints of irregularity 
were not desired. 

The systems of voting and registration and 
checking up the registration suggested and put 
into effect by Judge Finch have made the strong 
arm methods of the past unnecessary, though 
the Columbia men with a definite determination 
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to keep the elections honest still play their part 
in a more peaceful way. For instance there is 
Jack, who came to my room the other day and 
asked me if I remembered how he knocked out 
thirty gorillas by not saying anything. The story 
is true. Jack had the misfortune of stuttering, 
and when I saw him on the line applying for 
position as a watcher I told him we had no use 
for him. I thought he went home, but by a 
clever maneuver when I was out of the room he 
got himself appointed, and on election morning 
presented himself at the polls with his creden- 
tials and sat quietly at one side watching the 
organization of the Board. To his consternation 
thirty toughs entered and formed in line. The 
first one, an Irishman, attempted to vote on a 
Jew’s name, and being Irish, Jack objected. 
Knowing his lesson, he stuttered, but finally 
emitted the word ‘challenge’. The Election 
Board was on its feet ina moment. They swore 
at him, threatened and even shook him, demand- 
ing that he take it back, but alas, he was not 
able. He stuttered, stuttered, stuttered; the 
words would not come. Time was going by. 
Finally the Chairman of the Board rapped for 
order and said, “It will take less time to swear 
the man in than to get that damn fool to talk 
English." They proceeded with the swearing 
only as far as to ask the first name when the 
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gang turned and ran out of the door. Jack will 
always tell you that story whenever you meet him. 

It would be unfair to my story to omit the 
campaign of 1913. At two a. m. one morning 
two automobiles filled with Columbia men pulled 
away from the Belmont. Winding our way down 
Lafayette Street by different routes, we ap- 
proached Waxman’s saloon at Broome and Riv- 
ington Streets. There we lay in the bottom of 
the cars, watching in the half twilight the dusky 
figures entering the saloon which was the gorilla 
rendezvous. My companion, who is still in the 
Law School, remarked, “This is better than 
hunting for Moose." That instant the toot of 
warning came from our friend's car, and we were 
all off at full speed following the gorilla car with 
itsgunman. The chase was exciting. They tried 
to shake us. Several gorillas dropped off at the 
‘L’ station, hoping to distract us from the main 
scent, but thanks to two graduates of Groton, 
who followed them single handed and on foot, 
they failed. The chase led to Harlem, to the 
Bowery, Greenpoint, and both parties kept it 
up till noon. This in quiet old ‘New York’! 

Each generation finds different conditions, and 
different methods, but honesty in elections needs 
the service of keen nerves with deals behind them. 
To this need the men of Columbia have been able 
to give themselves successfully. 


A JOB FOR FIGHTING GOOD CITIZENS 


By Tarcorr WILLIAMS 


Director of the School of Journalism 


HE Honest Ballot Association does a work, 

accomplishes an end, and offers an oppor- 
tunity for all who seek the higher citizenship 
which my experience as its President for three 
years convinced me was essential to honest 
government. 

No government is good which is not honest. 
Under an elective system no government is 
honest whose elections are not honest. No elec- 
tions are honest unless watched. 

No laws are self-enforcing, least of all laws 
which restrain the ambition, the cupidity, the 
self-seeking of men. As two parties divide most 
of the voting community the election laws pro- 
vide as the best safe-guard for honesty that the 
two parties shall watch each other. 

This is effective when parties and party lead- 
ers are opposed in principle and in practice. 


When the leaders are opposed in principle but 
are united in a mutual desire to serve personal 
ends the watchfulness of one party over another 
is impaired, may become useless and end in 
being worse—the corrupt aid of leaders of the 
majority party by the leaders of the minority 
party. 

In a city big enough for many and diverse 
political conditions, with vast money prizes in 
the control of city offices, city inspection and 
city contracts, there will always be some election 
divisions and some legislative districts in which 
the election officers of opposing parties will unite 
as wolf packs merge when the quarry is big 
enough to give all a share. 

Election laws then become not a shield, not a 
safeguard, but like the honest mechanic's tool- 
kit, in which a burglar hides a jimmy. This is 
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always possible. The Honest Ballot Association 
is therefore always necessary. 

No better way opens for the young citizen who 
really wants to be a good citizen than to stand 
guard in the service of the Honest Ballot Associ- 
ation in dubious election divisions. The Colum- 
bia student and graduate, if he does this, con- 
tinues the fighting political tradition of Alex- 
ander Hamilton. Literally to the day of his 
death, he was watching the election machinery 
of Manhattan Island against the designs of that 
early Tammany leader, Aaron Burr. A Columbia 
man who goes into this task will learn, as he can 
in no other way, just how the machinery of 
elections works, and his experience ought to 
lead him to understand that no man is a fighting 
good citizen who does not do something to make 
sure that the polling-place where he votes is not 
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only honest in its count but law-abiding in its 
election-day practice. 

The evils of the past are gone. Some forty 
years ago, I worked as a reporter through elec- 
tion after election. Some political homicide on 
election day was the rule. Mobs destroyed the 
ballots of the opposing party. Corruption was 
as flagrant as violence. With ballots unnum- 
bered furnished by each party and not by the 
state, fraudulent votes entered the ballot-box 
in any division where conditions justified the 
risk. Impersonation was common, constant 
and easy. The change fills any man who knows 
elections in the past with confidence for the 
future and a knowledge that reform efforts such as 
the Honest Ballot Association sometimes derided 
as fruitless, are the rock on which the advance 
is builded by each who labors in its service. 


IT HAPPENED ON MORNINGSIDE 


By PHELAN Beate, 'О5 Law 


Y interest in honest balloting began during 

my days as a law student at Columbia Unj- 
versity. In 1905 I sponsored a candidate for the 
Democratic leadership of the Nineteenth Assem- 
bly District, in which the University is located. 
There were three candidates—a plumber, a 
builder and a printer—the last being my favorite. 
On primary day I proceeded to the polling pre- 
cinct so as to vote and then circulate about the 
district. Upon arriving I observed an ambulance 
in front of the polling place, which was most 
appropriately in an undertaking shop. Entering, 
I found the chairman of the election board having 
his scalp sewed up by a surgeon. Inquiry elicited 
the response from several belligerent persons 
that the chairman was sent to the hospital for 
being a fresh guy and that 1“ youse rah rah boys 
(indicating the writer) butt in, the morgue for 
youse." I asked the four police officers present 
for protection. The reply was that if I had any 
business in the booth to get it done quickly and 
pass on, otherwise I would be fanned by their 
night sticks. I stated mildly that it was my in- 
tention to be sworn in to succeed the chairman 
and thereupon the election board, who needed 
encouragement, elected me. 

In front of my position Í placed a table about 
seven bv four and one-half feet. This article 
served two purposes: to rest the ballot box on 
and to impede an irate voter in wreaking ven- 


geance upon the chairman when the latter chal- 
lenged a vote. Subsequent events demonstrated 
the wisdom of this preparation. 

The first alleged registered Democrat was an 
Italian youth about eighteen years of age who 
swore in his vote as Professor Francis M. Bur- 
dick of the Columbia University Law School, 
The chairman charged him with perjury and 
handed him over to a police officer. А strongarm 
individual presented a commission from the 
sheriff showing he was a deputy and demanded as 
a superior peace officer that the prisoner be sur- 
rendered to him. This was done and a few min- 
utes later the youth returned to vote under the 
name of the chairman’s roommate. The same 


.farce was enacted and again this willing voter 


impersonated a Riverside Drive banker. 

By now pandemonium reigned in the booth. 
Members of a gang of repeaters, each wearing a 
white-headed pin in the coat lapel, openly swore 
in votes without pretense of deception. Апа as 
an overwhelming exhibition of boldness a colored 
citizen calmly represented himself to be the chair- 
man and insisted upon his vote being sworn in 
and counted as that of the chairman, who origi- 
nally hailed from the South. Word had gone 
through the district of the happenings and the 
polling booth was filled with a struggling mass of 
men anxious to witness the complete humiliation 
of a ‘highbrow’ politician. When things were 
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quiet those near enough would accelerate matters 
by taking a smash at the election officials, espe- 
cially the chairman. 

At the closing hour a watcher insisted upon 
being near thé ballot box so as to scrutinize the 
count. When the box was opened this watcher 
exclaimed loudly that he was ill and collapsed, 
falling across the ballot box, at the same time 
opening his coat from which a large number of 
ballots fell into the box. A fake fight was imme- 
diately started and during the melée the ill man 


escaped. An examination of the ballot box dis- 
closed 719 ballots cast, although the registration 


. books showed only 104 registered Democrats 


residing in the district, 85 of whom had been 
marked as having voted. The law required all 
the ballots in the box to be mixed thoroughly and 
the excess number extracted by an election official 
who was blindfolded for this purpose. This hav- 
ing been done a count revealed that the chair- 
man's candidate had not received a single vote. 

During the afternoon when the rioting was at 
its height the chairman appealed to the police 
inspector for aid, Mr. Sweeney being the inspec- 
tor in charge of the district. The inspector 
arrived two hours after the polls had closed and 
accused the chairman of fomenting the trouble. 
This is the same inspector who a few years later 
was sentenced to serve a year on Blackwell's 
Island and dismissed from the department. 

This is a brief description of the conditions that 
prevailed under the old primary laws; when the 
authorities looked upon primary elections as 
family disputes to be settled in the ranks of each 
party and as unworthy of serious consideration, 
even though the laws were mocked and made a 
laughing stock. The attitude of the police offi- 
cials on this occasion herein mentioned reflected 
the views of the municipal authorities, Mr. 
McClellan, then mayor of New York City, was 
competing with Mr. Hearst for the control of 
the State Democratic Convention, which had the 
naming of the gubernatorial candidate. 

Largely through the efforts of the Honest 
Ballot Association the primary laws were 
amended so as to make a primary election oí an 
importance equal to a general election and requir- 
ing the District Attorney to prosecute violations 
with vigor. This amendment eliminated the 
gigantic primary frauds formerly practiced and 
secured to every citizen a voice in the selection 
of his party candidates. 


HUNTING FLOATERS 
By Ravronp W. Arrrv, '14 Law 


HE year 1913 saw one of the hardest fought 

municipal elections New York has had in 
recent years. The present Mayor, John Purroy 
Mitchel at the head of the Fusion Ticket, was 
strongly opposed by Tammany Hall and the 
Democratic organization. Many floaters were 
introduced into New York from Long Island 
City and from Jersey and were temporarily 


housed in the lodging houses on the east side 
and in the homes of certain of the city’s con- 
tractors. 

The last day of registration is usually the one 
most crowded with events for the watcher. The 
floaters and those who are not entitled to vote 
usually throng the registration booths between 
six and eight o'clock on this day. 
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Оп the last Saturday of registration in 1913, 
the supervisor of a local office of the Honest 
Ballot Association was called on the telephone 
by someone from the head office and informed 
that a band of floaters had just started to move 
above Ninety-sixth Street on the East Side. 
In order to obtain some first-hand experience, 
the supervisor left his office in charge of an 
assistant and went to the district where his 
scouts reported that there was likely to be most 
trouble. Fortunately, he was not recognized 
by the watcher, and in the crowd which had 
gathered at that time һе stood for nearly a half 
hour close to the chairman of the Board, entirely 
unnoticed. Two suspicious characters presented 
themselves for registration and, оп being 
prompted as to their place of residence by the 
chairman of the Board, immediately came under 
the surveillance of the Supervisor. A careful 
description of these two men was taken and all 
of their answers were written down. 

Not wishing to run any risk of having the 
men escape in the crowd, the Supervisor decided 
not to make the challenge, but to follow them. 
This he did. First, in company with the local 
district leader, they went to a saloon, where 
refreshments were served and they were paid 
their fee. The supervisor witnessed these scenes 
from an elevated stairway. Up to this point 
the supervisor was only suspicious. The next 
thing was to get real evidence, so he went to 
the address which they gave as their residence 
and there inquired of the lady in charge, who 
promptly answered that these two men did not 
live there and had never been there; that she was 
the wife of a contractor whose place of business she 
gave and who promptly offered her help in obtain- 
ing evidence against the floaters. Fortunately 
she had not been prompted by her husband or 
she would not have given out this information. 
When called to the District Attorney's office 
later to appear before the Grand Jury, she 
knew nothing about the matter, her mind having 
become a perfect blank in the meantime. 

The supervisor next went back to the place 
where they had registered, gave the watcher 
their description and told him to arrest them on 
sight. He next went to the saloon where he had 
seen them last and after a thorough search dis- 
covered that they had gone. The leader of the 
district turned out to be the proprietor of this 
saloon. The two men having gotten away, the 
supervisor hurried back to his office and by 
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means of his scouts sent out a description of 
the men and a general alarm to all the watchers. 
His next step was to secure warrants for their 
arrest; these were placed in the hands of the 
police. In less than half an hour after he had 
sent out this warning, a watcher called him on 
the telephone and said that two men answering 
the description were attempting to register, 
but under different names from the ones they 
had formerly used. Аз the watcher was some 
distance from the supervisor's office, the super- 
visor ordered him to arrest them at once. This 
the watcher did, but the two men broke loose 
and got away before the police could lay their 
hands on them. d 
Thereupon, the supervisor decided to go to 
the place where they were employed. The livery 
stable, at the address given, turned out to be 
owned by the contractor whose house they had 
registered from, and from information obtained 
from other employees it was discovered that 
these two men had been on the payroll for about 
a week. The supervisor, being told that they 
might return to the stable to sleep, waited all 
night, in vain. By this time they were evidently 
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scared and had started back to New Jersey or 
Long Island City. This case was promptly 
brought to the District Attorney’s attention 
and with equal promptness taken before the 
Grand Jury, where the men were indicted. So 
far as the writer has been able to find out, these 
indictments are still in the hands of the police. 
After this experience, however, the watchers 


reported practically no trouble with floaters on . 


WATCHING ON 


November 5, 1916 


Election Day. News of this episode promptly 
spread through all the district and there was a 
considerable falling off in the number who voted 


on Election Day from the number which had 


registered. 

The episode shows how hard it is to catch and 
convict a fraudulent voter, but undoubtedlv as 
much good was accomplished by what happened as 
if the two repeaters had been sent to Sing Sing. 


THE EAST SIDE 


By Howarpb OsrznHorvT, ‘10, '12 Law 


HILE a student at Columbia, I had the 

privilege of acting as watcher for several 
years. No college man interested in civic affairs 
can afford to miss the valuable experiences con- 
nected with this unique work. 

My first assignment was on the lower east side, 
just in the shadow of the Tombs Prison. Armed 
with my credentials, I marched boldly into a 
narrow, ill-lighted Italian barber-shop. At the 
rear, as I started to pass the guard-rail, a short, 
thick-set inspector stopped me. In a rough rasp- 
ing voice he informed me, in answer to my 
assertion that I was a Republican watcher, that 
I had no business behind the rail. "We throw 
youse guys down the back alley after dark," 
added a son of Erin, whereupon the whole group 
laughed and there were several knowing winks. 

But I was not to be denied. Picking up a 
chair outside the enclosure, I calmly lifted it 
high over the railing and seated myself in the 
midst of the assembled officials. Му circle of 
friends in that district started from that moment. 
A stiff upper lip and a bold front have won 
many a battle, and such I found to be the case 
as a watcher. 

The district was an orderly one. "''Paradise 
Jimmy" Oliver, a Tammany Assemblyman 
whose sobriquet was obtained as a result of 
having secured Paradise Park for his constituents 
by his legislative efforts, voted and ruled the 
district. While registering, he proudly boasted of 
having voted from the same house for the last 
sixty years. "And boys," he declared, “I’ve put 
a cross in the circle under the star sixty times." 
Such is the brand of political loyalty on the East 
Side where the adulation of party amounts 
almost to a fetich. Oliver was an heroic figure, 
with his silkeń white hair, angular features and 
somewhat battered high hat. 


Next door to the polling place was a grocery 
store. I found that many seemed to make a 
hasty exit after registering, led by the district 
captain. The path invariably wound into the 
grocery. Naturally, my curiosity was aroused. 
Some little time later, one of the local workers, 
whom I had befriended, led me into the adjoining 
store while I treated to coffee and rolls. The 
place was quaint and old fashioned. It reminded 
one of a Dickensonian shop of a century ago. My 
companion looked askance as I asked him what 
the noise in the rear was about. '' Do vou want to 
go inside?" he queried confidentially. I won- 
dered where ''inside" was to be found, as we 
were already in the store. But I replied in the 
afirmative. Thereupon, Morris, the teamster, 
gently knocked against the blank wall. А latch 
was unfastened and a trap door opened into a 
"Blind Tiger" saloon. Inside, the district 
captain was treating the boys who had registered 
to a round of drinks. Of course it was against 
the law to keep a saloon near the polling place 
open on registration day, in addition to the 
violation of the excise law in operating without 
a license. І reported the matter to headquarters 
that night and also to the police. Prosecution 
followed and the store subsequently went out 
of business. This instance is typical of the prob- 
lems that one encounters in watching in the great 
city. Nothing startling happened in this district 
and I doubt if there was very much illegal reg- 
istration or voting there. 

The next year I was transferred to Chatham 
Square, at the foot of the Bowery, my district 
including Chinatown. It was a tough neighbor- 
hood and there were many arrests. Lodging 
houses galore furnished plenty of opportunity 
for suspicious cases. The floating element had 
to be contended with and undoubtedly some 
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fraud crept in. However, we made several 
arrests at the outset and there were two con- 
victions before election day. Repeated threats 
were made as we insisted upon pressing our 
challenges. But here again firmness in the 
right won out as it always does. One of the 
“boys” informed me that everything was 
"straight" now. Inthe old days, however, he 
declared that it was customary, to vote every 
picket in the East Broadway fence. “Why not,” 
he said, ‘don’t they still vote Ben Franklin and 
William Penn down in Fillerdelphia? "' 

These and other similar experiences have left 
a store of interesting incidents in my memory 
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which I shall always cherish and look back upon 
with a sense of keen delight, even though at 
the time they seemed fraught with danger and 
perplexity. 

I desire to take this opportunity, in closing, 
to commend and compliment the Honest Ballot 
Association on the splendid work that it is 
carrying on in aid of honest elections. That 
suffrage frauds still exist in New York City, 
there can be no doubt. But against sinister and 
malicious opposition, the Association has fought 
the enemies of ballot reform and, aided by proper 
legislation, has reduced the illegal vote in New 
York City by tens of thousands. 


THE PULITZER PRIZES 


INE prizes amounting to $9,000, and five 
travelling fellowships, valued at $1,500 
each, will be awarded for the first time at Com- 
menceément in 1917. They have been established 
at the University in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the will of the late Joseph Pulitzer 
and all are open alike to men and women, and 
the qualifications of those nominated will be 
passed upon by suitable juries whose reports 
will be received and passed upon by the Advisory 
Board of the School of Journalism of the Uni- 
versity. Candidates may obtain full informa- 
tion regarding the procedure to be followed by 
applying to the Secretary of the University, 
and nominations must be made before February 
1, on the forms which will be provided. 
Five of the prizes are to be awarded in Journal- 
ism as follows: 


(1) A prize of $1,000 for the best and most sug- 
gestive paper on the future development and 
improvement of the School of Journalism, or for 
any one idea that will promise great improvement 
in the operation of the School. | 

(2) A gold medal, costing $500, for the most 
disinterested and meritorious public service ren- 
dered by any American newspaper during the year. 

(3) A prize of $1,000 for the best history of the 
services rendered to the public by the American 
press during the preceding year. 

(4) A prize of $500 for the best editorial article 
written during the year, the test of excellence being 
clearness of style, moral purpose, sound reasoning, 
and power to influence public opinion in the right 
direction. 

(5) A prize of $1,000 for the best example of a 
reporter's work during the year, the test being strict 


accuracy, terseness, and the accomplishment of 
some public good commanding public attention and 
respect. 


In addition to the five prizes in Journalism, 
four prizes in Letters are to be awarded as 
follows: 


(1) A prize of $1,000 for the American novel pub- 
lished during the year which shall best present the 
wholesome atmosphere of American life and the 
highest standards of American manners and man- 
hood. 

(2) A prize of $1,000 for the original American 
play, performed in New York, which shall best 
represent the educational value and power of the 
stage in raising the standard of good morals, good 
taste, and good manners. 

(3) A prize of $2,000 for the best book of the year 
upon the history of the United States. 

(4) A prize of $1,000 for the best American biog- 
raphy teaching patriotic and unselfish services to 
the people, illustrated by an eminent example, 
excluding as too obvious the names of George Wash- 
ington and Abraham Lincoln. 


The work for which these prizes in Journalism 
and in Letters are severally to be awarded must 
have been done or published in the calendar 
year 1916. 

There are also five travelling scholarships hav- 
ing a value of $1,500 each, to beawarded. Three 
of these will go to graduates of the School of 
Journalism in order to enable them to spend a 
year in Europe to study the social, political and 
moral conditions of the people, and the character 
and principles of the European press. The 
fourth annual scholarship will be awarded to 
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that student of music in America who may be 
deemed the most talented and deserving, in 
order that he may continue his studies with the 
advantage of European instruction, and the 
fifth will be awarded to an art student in America 
who shall be certified as the most promising and 
deserving by the National Academy of Design. 


Columbia and Rutgers 


A review of the events attending the recent 
activities at New Brunswick commemorating the 
one hundred fiftieth anniversary of Rutgers Col- 
lege discloses the fact that Columbia took a 
prominent part in the ceremonies. Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler was present as Columbia’s official 
representative and delivered an address at the 
opening ceremonies, on October 13, speaking for 
the American colleges founded before the Revo- 
lution. 

Two of the most distinguished members of the 
Faculty of the University were chosen to be the 
recipients of honorary degrees, an honor accorded 
no other of the 121 universities represented at the 
anniversary. Dr. Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Dean 
of Barnard College, received the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws. The occasion was the first 
time in the one hundred fifty years of the exist- 
ence of Rutgers that the Trustees had conferred 
the Doctor of Laws degree upon a woman, and 
the honor is a glowing tribute to the position and 
services of Dean Gildersleeve in the field of edu- 
cation. The degree of Doctor of Science was 
conferred upon Professor John Livingston Rut- 
gers Morgan, class of '92, Professor of Physical 
Chemistry. 

Special significance attaches to these signal 


honors bestowed upon Columbia in addition to | 


the acknowledged merit of the recipients. The 
celebration of Rutger’s great anniversary recalls 
to mind our own century and a half anniversary, 
celebrated but twelve years ago in 1904, and 
which no son of Columbia will admit has ever 
been surpassed either in the physical exhibition 
and attendant formalities, or in the importance 
attaching to the celebration of the founding of 
King's College. 

It is a matter of history that King's College was 
the sixth college founded in the American col- 
onies, its predecessors being Harvard, Yale, 
Williams and Mary, Pennsylvania and Princeton. 
Queen's College, now Rutgers, came into exist- 
ence in 1766, but twelve years after King's Col- 


lege. Both colleges were granted charters by 
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royal sanction, George the Second granting the 
charter for King's College, and George the Third 
granting the charter to Queen's College in honor 
of his consort, Queen Charlotte. 

Beginning their careers under conditions nearly 
similar, the early history of the two institutions is 
about the same. Neither college expanded or 
grew to a marked degree in the period preceding 
the Revolution and each was likewise well nigh 
disrupted during the stormy years that resulted 
in the establishment of the new country. King's 
College emerged after the Revolution as Colum- 
bia College, however, while Queen's College re- 
tained its original name until 1825, when the 
trustees secured an amendment to the charter 
whica changed the name to Rutgers College, in 
recognition of the widespread benevolent dona- 
tions of Col. Henry Rutgers, of New York. 

Similarly, Rutgers has occupied three different 
sites in New Brunswick, and during the Revo- 
lution was shifted to several different villages 
near the city, according as the fortunes of war 
varied between the Colonists and British. The 
present location of Rutgers, with the college hall 
still known as Queen's Building, built in 1808, is 
probably as permanent as our own site on Morn- 
ingside Heights. 

Throughout the long period now stretching 
into more than a century and a half of years, the 
relations between the two institutions have al- 
ways been of the closest and friendliest. An an- 
niversary such as that at Rutgers last week can 
not but serve to impress upon Columbia again 
its own venerableness. And hand in hand goes 
the sense of the development and accomplish- 
ment that has been Columbia's and which has 
no equal in the annals of any educational insti- 
tution in the country. It is a matter of appreci- 
ation at Columbia that a great sister institution 
as Rutgers should thus acknowledge the common 
bond of educational relationship. 


Calendar 


For. Athletic Events see page 147 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 28 
Architects Alumni Association—Annual Meeting. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 10 
Annual Commemeration Service in St. Paul's 
Chapel. Address by Professor John Erskine,'oo. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER I4 
Debating—Yale at Columbia. Horace Mann 
Auditorium, 8:00 P. M. 
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NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 3, 1916 


O` PRIMARY day this year, one of the 
watchers of the Honest Ballot Association 
became involved in an altercation with the Chair- 
man of the Election Board, and finally, by 
reference to the law, proved that he was right 
in his contention. The turmoil and the shouting 
ceased and the enrollment of voters proceeded 
as usual. A few minutes later the Chairman 
nodded to the watcher and winked toward the 
door. They both went out to the pavement, 
to be free from interruption. ““Үоп proved me 
wrong, young fellow," the Chairman said. “I 
just want to know one more thing. Are you and 
your Association going to haul me up before the 
Board of Elections this Winter and get me 
fined or reprimanded?” 

Such a remark is in direct contradiction to 
the former attitude of Election Boards in this 
City, which was often that the Board was right 
and that the law agreed with them, and that 
if the law was produced and said otherwise, 
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then the law was wrong, or it made no difference 
anyway. The change in attitude is directly the 
result of the constructive work of the Associa- 
tion, built upon the evidence procured in its 
militant efforts to prevent actual fraud at the 
polls. 

Charges had been filed against 1,500 election 
officers, who were compelled to present them- 
selves before the Board of Election and defend 
their acts against the evidence collected by 
watchers in the 1913 and 1914 Campaigns. 

The Board of Elections before whom these 
charges were presented is an entirely responsible 
body, elected Ьу the Board of Aldermen and 
have disciplinary powers; but in order to give 
publicity to the results of their findings, the 
Mayor was induced to order a thorough investi- 
gation of the Board and of its activities, through 
the instrumentality of the Commissioner of 
Accounts, Mr. Wallstein. The public at large 
paid little attention to the findings of either the 
Board of Elections, of Mr. Wallstein or of the 
Honest Ballot Association, their time being 
consumed in personal matters which appeared 
to be of far more importance to them; but 
every political club in the city, among whose 
members are certain to be a number of election 
officers, was aware of what was going on. 

Burdette Lewis, Commissioner of Corrections, 
in a recent speech to members of the Association, 
emphasized а new point of view towards such 
crimes. А pickpocket had been sent over to the 
Island for non-support. The police under Mr. 
Wood's able administration had been so active 
that the old crowd had been dispelled and after 
a short stay at Sing Sing, he returned to the 
city to find his patrons still there but his busi- 
ness gone. Оп being questioned on the reason 
for his conviction, he explained as follows: 
“You know, the political bosses have the drop 
on the dips. Well, about election time they 
ran me in asa floater. Not that I cared anything 
about the money they paid, but I had to do it 
to keep square with the crowd. Never again 
for me! I got sent up for a year and I'd gotten 
no more for cracking a safe. There's no money 
in beating the election when you run a chance 
of being sent to the cooler for it." 

A notable piece of constructive work accom- 
plished by the Association during the last few 
years is the introduction and passage of a law 
in the legislature providing that schoolhouses 
and other public places shall be used whenever 
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possible for polling places. The Board of Elec- 
tions are finally persuaded that schoolhouses 
can be used as polling places in large numbers in 
the City, and already a saving of nearly $50,000 
a year has been secured to the city by this one 
change alone. The Association has urged the 
use of libraries, fire houses, administrative 
buildings and police stations, but little progress 
has so far been made in this direction. There 
seems to be in the minds of many of the public 
a certain hesitancy about entering а police 
station even to vote; while the police are 
anxious to protect their premises even on regis- 
tration and election days. But the Association 
is persistently trying to overcome the prejudice 
on both sides. _ i 

This corrective and constructive work, and 
the actual prevention of fraud at the polls by 
the watchers of the Association, have resulted 
in vastly improved election conditions in New 
York. But the great majority of citizens, 
although interested and in sympathy with its 
aims have not yet come to consider honest and 
efficient elections as their personal and individual 
affair, therefore, until they do, the Association 
must not quit, it deserves the heartiest support 
of Columbia men. 


Any man who is qualifed to vote in New 
York City is eligible to serve as a watcher on 
Election Day. Special instructions are given, 
through conferences and otherwise so that in- 
experience bars no one. Every Columbia man 
who wants to help personally in this big and 
important work has the opportunity to do so. 
Applications may be made to the Honest Ballot 
Association, 18 West Thirty-fourth Street where 
they will be heartily welcome. 


The Pulitzer Prizes, to be awarded for the 
first time at the next Commencement, come 
near to being an American equivalent, in the 
fields of journalism and letters, of the Nobel 
Prizes. They recognize in a very substantial 
and conspicuous way, the achievements of 
American leaders of thought. Some of them 
are such as could have been offered only by an 
enthusiast in journalism, a man whose devotion 
and faith were centered in the public service of 
the newspaper. As a tribute from one news- 
paperman to another, the prizes for the best 
editorial of the year, and the best piece of 


reporting, will only be concrete expressions of 
the warm appreciation which one member of 
what Dr. Williams likes to call “the craft” has 
always been quick to give another. But they 
will direct public attention to the achievements 
of the press, to its solid excellences, in a way 
that perhaps no other advertisement could do. 

Just as the Nobel Prizes have taught the man 
on the sidewalk that his generation is accom- 
plishing great things in scientific research, and 
that great literature can come out of Hindustan, 
so the Pulitzer Prizes will suggest to him that 
the press is greater than the sporting page and 
that reporters are something more than “smart 
guys." If the reading public could be trained, 
even a little, to look for vigor and finish on every 
page of the newspaper (except those where such 
qualities would be obviously anomalous) there 
would be a tremendous improvement in the qual- 
ity of the average journal, and, converscly, in the 
every-day mentality of the average reader. There 
seems to be no reason why these prizes, by 
stimulating good newspaper writing and by 
giving it wide publicity, should not have a genu- 
inely helpful influence in just this way. 

The prizes for the best novel and play are 
frankly an expression of an aggressive belief 
in art for morality's sake. The novel which 
wins the thousand dollars for its author is to 
“present the wholesome atmosphere of American 
lfe and the highest standards of American 
manners and manhood." The play is to be 
chosen because it best represents "the educa- 
tional value and power of the stage in raising 
the standard of good morals, good taste, and 
good manners." The criteria are those of the 
propagandist rather than those of the artist, 
but in the hands of a discriminating jury they 
ought none the less to be largely valuable in 
educating the taste of the American novel-reader 
and the American play-goer. If Mr. Pulitzer 
had but had the foresight to see how penetrating 
the influence of the movies was to be, he might 
have done still more service—in an art still in 
its flexible, formative stage—by encouraging 
either good art or good morals in the movies 
which often enough are but scantily provided 
with either. 

For students in the School of Journalism the 
incentives to serious thought and sound achieve- 
ment are greater, perhaps, than in any other part 
of the University, at least in a quantitative 
sense. The prize of a thousand dollars for the 
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best paper on the School's development or for 
the best idea that promises improvement, and 
the generous offer of three travelling fellowships 
to graduates of the School are almost without 
parallel at Columbia. The School has already 
crvstallized into a distinctive and individual 
institution where student and teacher coóperate 
in a unique way. The new prizes will do still 
more to make this the most notable center of 
initiative in the University. 


Warning 


"Dr. Perry", who claims to be a graduate of 
the Medical School and who has victimized 
Columbia alumni in San Francisco, St. Paul and 
other places (see Alumni News, Vol. VII. No. 9, 
page 363), is in town and has begun operations. 
He is about five feet four inches in height, 
has dark eyes, dark complexion and a smooth 
manner. 


ABOUT ALUMNI 


'$7. 69L.— James Henry Work died suddenly at 
his home at Lawrence, L. I., on Sunday, October 22. 

‘77L—Almet Е. Jenks has been nominated by 
the Democratic Party for Chief Judge of the Court 
of Appeals of New York. Justice Jenks, who was 
born in and still lives in Brooklyn, has had a long 
and honorable career at both bench and bar. 
Following his graduation from the Law School, 
he was admitted to the bar in New York in the 
same year. He became ап Assistant District 
Attorney of Kings County in 1884 and Corporation 
Counsel of Brooklyn in 1886, serving four terms. 
Mr. Jenks was a member of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1894 and served on the Judiciary 
Committee. He became Assistant Corporation 
Counsel of Greater New York in 1896, in charge 
of the Boroughs of Kings, Queens and Richmond. 
He was elected by the Democratic Party Justice 
of the Supreme Court in 1898, and was designated 
to the Appellate Division of the Second Depart- 
ment by Governor Roosevelt in 1900. He was 
redesignated in 1905 by Governor Higgins, and 
appointed Presiding Justice by Governor Dix in 
I9II. 

On the expiration of his term as Justice of the 
supreme Court in 1912 he was renominated by the 
Democratic, Republican and Progressive Parties 
and re-elected. He was reappointed Presiding 
Justice by Governor Sulzer, which office he now 
holds. He has also served as Major and Judge 
Advocate of the Second Brigade of the National 
Guard and as Judge Advocate General of the State 
under Governor Hill and Governor Flower. 

'79L— Maurice S. Cohen, who has practiced law 
in New York City for many years, is now the candi- 
date for Treasurer of the State of New York on the 
Democratic ticket. 

'85L.— Benjamin Smith Harmon died at his 
home at Saranac Lake, М. Y., on Saturday, October 
I4, after a prolonged illness, death being due to 
tuberculosis. At the time of his death, Mr. Har- 
теп was a member of the law firm of Krauthotf, 
Harmon and Mathewson of 55 Wall Strect, New 
York Citv. 


'93 Arch.— Valentine Everit Macy, has been 
elected president of the National Civic Federation 
to succeed the late Seth Low. The election was made 
by the executive council of the organization, and 
holds until the annual meeting on Jan. 23, 1917. 
Mr. Macy is a director of several banks and trust 
companies and has been prominent in the affairs 
of the citizens' union, the George Junior Republic, 
the university settlement and the national child 
labor committee. He-has made the Westchester 
County almshouse, where he is superintendent of 
the poor, an educational institution for those inmates 
who are susceptible to instruction. 

'95 М —Announcement has been made of the 
engagement of Walter Bonamy Power of Redlands, 
Cal., to Miss Edith Howard Edgar, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Edgar of Nutley, New Jersey. 

‘00, o2L—William Underhill Moore, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Law at the University of Chicago, has been 
appointed Professor of Law at Columbia Law School. 

‘02, '05 M—Harold M. Hays is now an instructor 
in clinical laryngology and otology at Columbia 
University. 

'o7 Ph.D.—Howard L. McBain, Associate Pro- 
fessor of municipal science and administration at 
Columbia, was last week appointed by Mayor 
John Purroy Mitchel of New York City, to serve 
on the Board ot Education. 

'07—Roy S. McElwee was recently appointed 
lecturer in economics at the university (Columbia). 

'o8— Joyce Kilmer has accepted a position in the 
faculty of the School of Journalism of New York 
University. He will give a course of lectures 
during the year devoted to familiarizing students 
with the practical side of writing verse for publica- 
tion. Kilmer is the author of “Trees and Other 
Poems" and is editor of the Current Poetry Depart- 
ment of the Literary Digest. 

'09—4. C. McMaster, formerly head of the 
modern language department of Sweet Briar Col- 
lege, Sweet Briar, Virginia, is now instructor in 
modern languages at the United States Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Maryland. His address is 
86 Duke of Gloucester Street, Annapolis. 
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"s1—Duncan MacMillan Lasher was married on 
October 28 to Miss Katharine, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. William L. Sweet, 127 Glenwood Avenue. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

"3I. '12 A. M.—F. W. Scholz is an instructor іп 
German in the university (Columbia). 

'rI—Edgar Altenburg is an instructor at Rice 
Institute, Houston, Texas. 

'IaS— Announcement was recently made of the 
wedding of Walter Charles Hill to Miss Caroline 
Adrienne Spear, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Furman 
Dexter Spear of the Belnord. The wedding took 


UNIVERSITY 


UTRUSHED and on the defensive almost 

throughout the game, Columbia football team 
held Williams to a scoreless tie last Saturdav, 
showing something of the fighting spirit for 
which it was notable last year. At critical times 
the line held—once when Williams had the ball 
on the one-yard line, but the New England 
collegians were able to roll up a total of twelve 
first downs, most of them gained by straight 
plunging, against only two from Columbia, one 
of which was on a forward pass. The Varsity 
handled the ball more cleanly than their op- 
ponents, making four fumbles, three of which 
were recovered, while Williams was guilty of 
eight fumbles, retrieving only five of them. 

The Varsity's attack failed to gain much 
ground, principally because of lack of interfer- 
ence and the slowness with which plays were got 
under way, particularly the end runs, which 
were frequently smeared by Williams for losses. 
Forward passes were used six times but only one 
was.completed, Williams attempting eleven and 
completing five. Columbia was often compelled 
to resort to a kicking game and offset some of 
Williams's rushing gains in this way, punting 
ten times to Williams's six. Тһе average dis- 
tance of the punts was about the same, what 
edge there was being in favor of Williams. The 
Varsity was not very certain in handling punts 
but showed as well in this department as in 
previous games. 

Play started with Williams kicking off, Cleve- 
land returning the ball to about the 35-yard 
line. Cochrane punted almost immdieately, and 
it was the Purple's ball. Five plunges through 
the line made two first downs, but the gain was 
largely offset by a fifteen-yard penalty. Wil- 
liams tried a forward and then punted, Columbia 
receiving the ball on its 20-yard line and punt- 
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place at the St. Regis with the Rev. Dr. Cornelius 
Woelfkin, pastor of the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church, officiating. Mr. Hill is now connected 
with Brown Brothers, bankers, of New York 
City. 

'13 Ph.D. Edgar Wallace Knight. professor of 
education in Trinity College, North Carolina, is 
the author of a book recently published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company. The subject is '" Public School 
Education in North Carolina." 

'14 Phar.—Edward M. Cole is now engaged in 
business at Little Falls, New York. 


ATHLETICS 


ing. Williams ran it back to the 37-yard line 
but was penalized 15 vards and punted. The 
ball was run back to Columbia's 42-yard line, 
but after Williams smeared two end runs, Coch- 
rane punted again. 

The punt was fumbled on the catch, Brown 
falling on it, fumbling it, and Monroe finally 
recovering it in midfield. A second fumble by 
Columbia gave Williams the ball just inside the 
50-yard line, from which it was rushed to the 
27-yard line, where the quarter ended. 

Columbia held for downs, but lost ten yards 
on two plays and punted to midfield. Williams 
was again held for downs, Columbia was forced 
to punt, Williams fumbled and it was the Blue 
and White's ball on the 32-yard line. Columbia 
could not gain by rushing or forward passes and 
Cochrane tried a placement kick, which failed. 
Williams had the ball on the 20-yard line but 
was thrown for losses and punted. Raimondo 
running with poor interference made 13 yards 
for the only first down gained by rushing, but 
Williams held and Hegeman tried a drop kick, 
which failed. Columbia’s playing showed a 
great improvement over the first period. 

It was in the last half that Williams made its 
great bids for victory. After the ball had ex- 
changed hands on several fumbles, Williams 
marched more than half the length of the field on 
four successive first downs, bringing the ball to 
Columbia's 8-yard mark. А fumble was re- 
trieved and the ball was placed on the І-уага 
line, with one down to go, although Columbia 
was fighting hard. А plunge failed and the ball 
went to the Varsity. Columbia punted out of 
danger, but Williams rushed the ball back to 
the 20-yard line in two plays. Here the period 
ended. 

Williams carried the ball through for another 
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first down, but on the next play lost 7 yards. 
Two forward passes failed and it was the Blue 
and White's ball. A punt gave the ball to Wil- 
liams again on its 35-yard line, and two forward 
passes put Columbia in danger again. Williams 
was penalized 15 yards and Pratt tried a drop 
kick, which went wide. Columbia punted out 
and got the ball when Williams muffed the catch 
in midfield. An exchange of punts placed 
Columbia on Williams's 45-yard line from which 
Hegeman essayed a drop kick that fell short. 
Williams punted out to the 47-yard line. A 
forward pass, Raimondo to Kennedy, netted 20 
yards, and another drop kick was attempted. 
Williams made a first down and the game was 
over. 


The line-up: 


Columbia (0) Position Williams (0) 
Kennedy ............ Бос Longvear 
Healy (Capt.)....... ЕТЕР Clitford 
Donaldson.......... IG no eS et Wright 
Goldberg............ С Welch (Сар) 
Cleveland........... Roscoe quss Brewer 
Vollmer. .... HER Reece Halsted 
| о ЖОЛУК eR RUE cnet oe Bacon 
Raimondo........... ОТИУ McLean 
Monroet............ Ко КИТЕЛ О'Впеп 
Cochrane... ........ Кокала Сгеѕѕ 
J. Вгозп,........... ГВ аео Lewis 


Substitutions: Columbia—Hegeman for Coch- 
rane, Cochrane for Hegeman, Brown for Gold- 
berg, Goldberg for Vollmer, Zychlinski for 
Brown, Hegeman for Monroe, I. T. Rosen for 
Cochrane. Williams: Brown for Longyear, Gif- 
ford for McLean, McLean for Cress, Cress for 
McLean, Longyear for Brown, Blodgett for 
Bacon, Quaintance for Gifford, Pratt for Hal- 
sted, Sawyer for Pratt. Referee: N. A. Tufts, 
Brown. Umpire: H. R. Hennage, Dartmouth. 
Field Judge: E. F. Plummer, Cornell. Head 
Linesman: E. Green, Harvard. Time of quar- 
ters, 15 minutes. Penalties: Williams, 75 yards, 
Columbia, 25 yards. 


The Columbia freshman team lost to Horace 
Mann by a score of 3 to o in the fourth quarter 
of their second game, when Livingston, the 
captain of the school team, put over a drop 
kick from back of the thirty-yard line. Eckles, 
1920, had tried for a field goal in the second 
period but missed and Columbia's chances 
ended there. The Freshman offense was held 
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in check at all times by Horace Mann, while the 
defense was unable to stop the Horace Mann 
backs, who broke through several times for long 
gains. Once a fumble on second down when 
the schoolboys had the ball on the three-yard 
line prevented a Horace Mann score and penal- 
ties on other occasions saved the freshmen. 
Horace Mann was penalized for a total of eighty 
yards and Columbia lost fifty yards in this way. 


Harry A. Fisher has resigned as coach of the 
basketball team and will be succeeded by Carl J. 
Merner, a member of the Department of Phys- 
ical Education, whose appointment as freshman 
coach was recently announced. According to a 
statement given out by Charles H. Mapes, chair- 
man of the University Committee on Athletics, 
the reason for Fisher's resignation from a position 
which he has held successfully for eleven years 
is the increasing duties in connection with his 
work as Graduate Director of Athletics. The 
restoration of football and the placing of crew 
under Athletic Association control make it im- 
possible for Fisher to devote the required amount 
of time to the basketball squad and he has felt 
it in the best interests of the sport to retire. 

It was during the season of 1903-1904 that 
Fisher's name first attracted attention in the 
basketball world, when as forward on the Colum- 
bia team his playing featured the work of a five 
which lost only one game and captured the league 
championship with a record of ten straight wins. 
The next year Fisher showed even better form 
and came to be recognized as the greatest player 
in the country, completely outclassing all rivals 
in his scoring ability. 

Following his graduation in 1905, Fisher was 
appointed coach of the Columbia team and be- 
came the first editor of the Official Collegiate 
Basketball Guide, recognized as the standard - 
today, continuing to edit this book until 1914. 
In establishing and amending the rules of play 
his advice has generally been sought and his 
All-American selections have been regarded as 
official. Columbia won seven championships in 
the period that he was connected with the sport, 
five while he was coach. 

When the teams have failed to win the cham- 
pionship they have almost invariably finished 
well up in the League standing, ranking second 
three times and third three times. Fisher has 
developed many stars and has improved others, 
the style of play which he has taught having been 
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distinct from that employed at other universities. 
His retirement from active association with the 
sport will be widely regretted, not only at Colum- 
bia and by Columbia men, but elsewhere where 
basketball is played. 

Merner comes to Columbia with a record as 
an all-around athlete, specializing at basketball, 
which he played at Iowa State T. C. from which 
he was graduated in 1909, and later at Springfield 
Training School. In 1912 he was appointed 
coach of football in the public schools of Gary, 
Ind., going from there the following year to take 
up the work of coaching freshmen football, 
Varsity track and basketball at Kansas State 
Agricultural College. He turned out champion- 
ship teams in both basketball and track, the 
college defeating the University of Kansas at 
track for the first time on record. He continued 
at Kansas until called to the Department of 
Physical Education at Columbia. 


Announcement has recently been made that 
Ed Kennedy will again be in charge of the 
swimming and water polo teams. His handling 
of these squads has met with considerable 
success in the past and with the material at hand 
this year he may be counted upon to make 
opposing colleges go the limit. 


Sport Calendar 
For detailed information about athletic events, 
telephone 1400 Morningside. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4 
Football. Freshmen vs. New Utrecht 
Ridge Н. S.) at Columbia, 3:00 P. M. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 7 


(Bay 


Football. Stevens at Columbia, 2:00 P.M. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER II 
Football. Swarthmore at Columbia, 2:00 Р.М. 


Freshmen vs. St. Paul's at Garden City. 
Track. Annual interscholastic cross-country run 
for the Gustavus T. Kirby trophy. Start at 
South Field, 11:00 A.M. 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 17 
Football. Freshmen vs. Wesleyan Freshmen at 
Columbia, 3:00 P. M. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18 


Football. Wesleyan at Columbia, 2:00 P.M. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 25 
Football. N. Y. U. at Columbia, 2:00 P.M. 


It is significant for the future of tennis at 
Columbia that three of the semi-finalists in the 
annual fall championship tournament at the 
University were freshmen. The entry included 
several players of last year’s Varsity, the only one 
to survive to the semi-finals being Von Bermuth. 
The three freshmen are H. W. Foster, winner of 
the metropolitan interscholastic title a year ago, 
W. Botsford, whose playing in and about town 
has showed considerable ability, and J. W. Ray- 
mond. 

Five colleges have just banded together in an 
intercollegiate tennis league which will play out 
a regular schedule next spring. These are Yale, 
Harvard, Princeton, Cornell and Pennsylvania, 
How long before Columbia will make the sixth? 
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“Yes, It’s а Steinway 


[1 there supreme satisfaction in being able to 

say that of the piano in your home? Would you 
have the same feeling about any other piano? 
“Irs a Steinway." Nothing more need be said. 
Everybody knows you have chosen wisely; you 
have given to your home the very best that money 
can buy. You will never even think of changing 
this piano for any other. As the years go by the 
words ‘‘It’s a Steinway” will mean more and more 
to you, and thousands of times, as you continue to 
enjoy through life the companionship of that noble 
instrument, absolutely without a peer, you will say 
to yourself: ‘‘How glad I am I paid the few extra 
dollars and got a Steinway.”’ 


STEINWAY «SONS 


STEINWAY HALL SUBWAY EXPRESS STATION AT THE DOOR 
107-109 EAST 14TH ST. NEW YORK 
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COLLEGE ALUMNI HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 
Reports and elections at Automobile Club on October 30 


BOUT two hundred alumni, old and young— 

but mostly old—gathered at the Automobile 
Club on Fifty-fourth Street, on October 30, for 
the annual meeting of the Columbia College 
Alumni Association. The meeting was called to 
order by President Frederick Coykendall, '95, 
'97S, and began, in accordance with the best of 
parliamentary laws, with the reading of minutes 
of last year's meeting by Secretary George Bro- 
kaw Compton, 'og, 'i3L. The next and most 
important business was the election of officers for 
the coming year. The ticket was proposed bv 
Dr. J. Arthur Booth, '78, '82M, who suggested 
in the absence of opposition, that the Secretary 
be instructed to cast one ballot for the nominees. 
While the Secretary was busy casting said 


ballot, Chairman Herbert T. Wade, '93, of the 


Standing Committee, made his report, which had 
been published in pamphlet form and sent to 
each member of the Association. After Mr. 
Wade had read portions of this report it was 
voted to incorporate it in the permanent records 
of the Association. In declaring the motion 
carried Mr. Coykendall took opportunity to 
thank the Committee for its exceptionally com- 
prehensive and painstaking effort. 

Following this came the report of the Treas- 


urer, Lyman Rhoades, '02, read in his absence - 


by the Secretary. The latter further read the 
necrology for the past year, which comprised a 
rather sizable list. 


Walter E. Kelley, ’07, 'IoL, of the Auditing 
Committee, pronounced the accounts of the 
Treasurer to be correct to the last iota, which, 
to be sure, was not in the nature of a surprise to 
the assemblage, but was really quite in accord 
with the practices of the best financial insti- 
tutions, 


The Committee on Resolutions on the death 
of Seth Low, '70, Julien T. Davies, '66, chair- 
man, reported and read the following splendid 
tribute to the memory ef the late Mr. Low: 


The Association of the Alumni of Columbia Col- 
lege, by the death of Seth Low has lost one of its 
most useful and eminent members. While we recog- 
nize his broad achievements in many fields oí effort, 


his conspicuous public services as Mayor of Brook- 
lyn, as Mayor of the City of New York, as President 
of the National Civic Federation, and in other 
capacities, and we acknowledge the indebtedness to 
him of Columbia University, not only by reason of 
his generous beneficence, but more especially in con- 
nection with the removal of the College to its present 
site and its inauguration as a University during his 
occupation of the office of its President for twelve 
years, it is as an alumnus of the College and in his 
relation to this Association that we wish now to 
consider him. His essential characteristic of appre- 
ciation of the duties that each relation of life cast 
upon him, and his intense desire to fulfill those 
duties with fidelity and energy showed itself imme- 
diately upon his graduation in 1870, in connection 
with this Association. At once he became a mem- 
ber and immediately his ability and interest were 
recognized by his being called upon for service. 
Throughout his entire life, wherever he was, de- 
mands were always made upon him for aid and 
counsel by those associated with him, to which he 
ever responded to the extent of his abilities and 
power. There was no exception in the case of this 
Association. 

In 1872 he was elected a member of the Standing 
Committee, and was re-elected in 1873. He became 
Treasurer in 1874 and continued to discharge the 
onerous duties of that office for eight years. In 1884 
he was elected President, and held that position for 
four years. But in addition to his labors in office, 
whenever there was any special work he was one of 
those who was invariably called upon to perform it. 
His interest in athletics, and especially in rowing, 
was availed of by the Association on more than one 
occasion, as, for instance, in 1873, when he served 
on a special committee to present a fitting testi- 
monial to the college crew of that year, and again 
in 1875, when the Association took action in connec- 
tion with the success of the college crew at Sara- 
toga. He was connected with the preparation and 
adoption of our present Constitution and By-Laws, 
and it was upon his motion on November 10, 1874, 
that the present Constitution of the Association was 
adopted and ordered printed. From 1874 to 1879 
he gave his time and attention to the committees to 
arrange for the social meetings of the Association, 
and those of us who graduated either shortly before 
or after him recall him as constantly speaking at the 
meetings of the Association on the various subjects 
that from time to time demanded its attention and 
excited its interest. 
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The germ of the idea of alumni representation ир- 
on the Board of Trustees of the College came to life 
at a special meeting of the Association held on 
April 25, 1876, when a Committee was appointed 
for the purpose of drawing up plans by which the 
influence of the alumni could be made of avail to 
the College. He was a member of that Committee 
and took an active interest in its work and partici- 
pated in preparing its report, which was discussed at 
the annual meeting on the 8th of October, 1876. 

This Association is largely made up of men 
whose early surroundings 
and opportunities for serv- 
ice are similar to those the 
fortune of birth bestowed 
upon Seth Low. Of wealthy 
parents, accustomed from 
childhood to all the com- 
forts of a luxurious home, 
the stimulus of necessity 
absolutely essential in the 
case of most of us, was 
absent from his life. Those 
who knew him could not 
say that personal ambition 
or desire for self-aggran- 
dizement was the leading 
motive of his life. What 
stirred him to action and 
aroused his energy was the 
honorable ambition of em- 
ploying his powers to 
advance the interests of 
his fellows. The wealth 
and luxury which fate had 
awarded him were to him 
opportunities not for pleas- 
ure and slothful ease, but 
for exertion in the service 
of his city, of his College 
and of the toiling mil- 
lions whose efforts to 
better their condition and advance their situation in 
life within the law met not only with his hearty 
approval, but with his devotion to their cause of 
days and nights of unwearied labor. This Asso- 
ciation is itself honored in the fact that the influences 
which have led to its formation and have trained its 
members produced Seth Low as a type of the high- 
est grade of American citizenship, a man of wealth, 
a scholar, and yet one to whom these qualities were 
aids to action and not excuses for leading a self- 
centered and isolated life apart from the haunts and 
activities of men. Too often do we hear the excuses 
from men of his beginnings in life, that a political 
life must be eschewed by one who would keep 
himself clean and unspotted from the world. The 
life of Seth Low refutes this statement, and is a 
trumpet call to action and to duty to those who, 
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freed from the necessity of earning their living, can 
give to our political life the advantages of their 
means, their education, and their experience, and 
that most desirable quality in the body politic, 
which Alexander Hamilton foresaw we needed, and 
designated as the honor of a gentleman. 


RESOLVED, that this Association recognizes the 
irreparable loss to the community, to the Univer- 
sity, and to itself in the death of Seth Low, and 
records its deep appreciation of his varied and use- 
ful career and of his 
services to his time and 
to his race. 


RESOLVED, that this 
Minute and this Resolu- 
tion be entered upon the 
records of the Association, 
and that a certified copy 
thereof be forwarded by 
theSecretary to the family 
of our lost member. 


Girard Romaine, '82, 
of the Van Amringe 
Memorial Committee, 
reported that no change 
in the plans announced 
some time ago had been 
made, about three-fifths 
of the requisite amount 
having been raised. Mr. 
Romainestates the Com- 
mittee is satisfied that 
the balance will be forth- 
coming in time to start 
work on the Memorial 
next summer. • 

Next in order came an 
announcement of the 
Annual Commemoration Service to be held in 
St. Paul's Chapel, on December 10, at which 
Professor John Erskine, 'oo, will be the speaker. 

At this juncture the tellers, who had been 
carefully counting over the one unanimous ballot 
cast by the Secretary, announced that the 
election had gone in favor of the organization, 
to wit: 


For President, Herbert L. Satterlee, '83; for 
Vice-President, Morton С. Bogue, ‘oo; for 
Treasurer, Lyman Rhoades, '02; for Secretary, 
Robert W. Macbeth, '06; Members of Standing 
Committee to serve until October, 1919—Wil- 
liam Е. Ward, '87, Arthur T. Hewlett, '92, 
Rogers Н. Bacon, '96, Robert LeRoy, '05; Rep- 
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resentative of the Association on the Board of 
Directors of the Alumni Federation, for term ex- 
piring 1919, Charles E. Haydock, ’o1. 


The new President was conducted to the 
chair by Francis S. Bangs, '78, and in a few 
sentences delivered himself of his platform—and 
a good solid, sensible platform, too. He urged, 
among other things, the need of getting the 
younger men into the Association in larger 
numbers; this to be accomplished immediately 
upon graduation. 
ciation to be done with the greatest amount of 
co-operation from all hands in order to maintain 
the object of the Association—that of helping 
and strengthening the College. 

Although he represented no committee, Dean 
Е. Р. Keppel, '98, was called upon to tell some- 
thing of Campus doings which he thought would 
interest the men not as closely in touch with 
Morningside affairs ‘‘as they should like to be.” 
The main point of the Dean's talk was in regard 
to the fund of $1,200 raised for scholarships. 
This money has been judiciously parcelled out 
to boys of good attainment but meagre means, 
to the mutual benefit of the recipients and the 
College. А great many holders of New York 
State scholarships, too, are coming to Columbia 
under the new arrangement of a payment by 
the state of $100 toward the holder's tuition at 
any recognized college in the state. There are 
now at Columbia about forty such Freshmen, 
. all of whom are out-of-town men. These men, 
as far as has been possible, have been put in 
Hartley Hall on the third and fourth floors, to 
encourage acquaintanceship and foster relation- 
ship of mutual benefit. 


The great problem of the College at present 
seems to be in keeping pace with its growth in 
numbers, in supplying good teachers and ad- 
equate class rooms. The Dean reports that 
to date these two items have been very well taken 
care of, but constant increase in the under- 
graduate department means constant vigilance 
to keep things in smooth running order. The 
Dean concluded by concluding that the number 
of students in the College should be limited. 


The business meeting would have been over 
at this juncture had not Charles Halsted Mapes, 
'85, '89S, delayed the buffet supper long enough 
to announce that a fall regatta would be held 
on Saturday, November 4, at Edgewater, and 
that no attempt had been made this year to 
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schedule a Varsity race with another university 
crew as it was deemed more advisable to have 
instead several races between the various Varsity 
and Freshman crews in the hope of developing 
more men. 

The meeting then stood adjourned and pro- 
ceeded to execute a flank movement on the 
commissary department. Several tables of edi- 
bles were caught unawares and taken into camp 
without the loss of a single man. 


Trustees Receive President's 
Annual Report 


The regular monthly meeting of the Trustees 
was held on November 6. President Butler 
submitted his Annual Report which accom- 
panies this issue of the News. 

Comparative registration statistics for the 
University to November 1 were submitted by 
the Registrar as follows: 


Nov. 1, Nov.r, 


1915 1916 

Columbia СоПеве....................... 1,118* 1,294* 
School of Таам.......................... 471 434 
College of Physicians and Surgeons....... 373 423 

Schools of Mines, Engineering and Chem- 

iig "pr 34I 253 
Graduate Еасціиеѕ...................... 1,419 1,222 
School of АгсһиесФиге................... 87 78 
School of Journalism.................... 143 146 
Barnard СоПеде........................ 656 699 
Teachers СоПене....................... 1,972 2,141 
College of Рћпагтасу.................... 462 438 
Extension Теасһїпд..................... 4.285 5.346 
School of Висїпезз............................ 44 
Unclassified University Students................ 155 
Total «cx be iR DAR SEES 11,327 12,673 


Deduct duplicates in Extension Teaching 463 761 


Net Total in Winter Session........... 10,864 11,912 
Preceding Summer Session........... 5.901 8,023 
Grand Тоѓаї................... 16,825 19,035 
Deduct duplicates in Summer Session.. 1,307 1,759 
Grand Net Total............... 15,518 18,176 


* Students of the College exercising a professional option 
are included above in the figures of Columbia College and 


not in those of the professional schools. They are: 

1915 1916 
LAW. Jb ОТКО ЛО ГЕО ОУ. 41 45 
p ox Se ы шла St a айалды Ал МЫ 68 72 
Тес Те. .......................... 1 § 
Journalism ............................ I 5 
Визїпезз............................... "m 23 
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The resignation of Paul E. Howe, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of Biological Chemistry, 
was accepted, to take effect February 1, 1917. 

The following gifts were reported: 


$25,000 from an anonymous donor toward the 
fund desired to found and maintain the proposed 
Dental School. 

$9,000 from an anonymous donor, to be applied 
toward the cost of maintaining during the current 
academic year the First Surgical Division at 
Bellevue Hospital, in accordance with an arrange- 
ment recently entered into between the University 
and the Hospital. 

$3,318.43 from Mrs. Helen Hartley Jenkins for 
the purchase of equipment for the Marcellus Hart- 
ley Research Laboratory and for the Radio Labora- 
tory. 

$1,200 from the Association of the Alumni of 
Columbia College, for the maintenance of special 
scholarships in Columbia College for the academic 
year 1916-17. : 

$1,060 from Dr. H. S. Jenkins, toward the equip- 
ment of the proposed Dental School. 


BOOKS AND 


ERHAPS the most illuminating and stimu- 

lating of recent contributions to historical 
literature, and certainly one of the most import- 
ant studies that it has been the privilege of the 
present reviewer to comment upon, 4 Political 
and Social History of Modern Europe, by Pro- 
fessor Carlton Н. Hayes, '04, is a work of which, 
for many reasons, Columbia men may well feel 


proud. Professor Hayes is one of that group. 


of younger Columbia men who have carried the 
intellectual tradition of their university into new 
channels, and whose work has brought about a 
closer connection between the intellectual life 
of the country at large and the enterprise of 
learning centering at Columbia. From another 
point of view it may be remarked that Columbia 
is especially distinguished in the possession, as 
members of its faculty, of three so eminent his- 
torians as Professors Robinson, Beard and 
Hayes, each of whom, in their individual inter- 
pretations of history, have made a unique con- 
tribution to the philosophy of their subject. 
Each age rewrites the history of the past from 
its own special point of view. Not so long ago, 
as Professor Hayes justly observes in his preface, 
history connoted merely past politics. More re- 
cently a group of historians, of whom Professor 
Beard is perhaps the most prominent, have put 


$500 from Mr. Henry Morgenthau, to be added 
to the Agricultural Education Fund. 

$250 from Mrs. Herman Frasch, to be applied 
toward the tuition fee of a designated student in 
Chemical Engineering. 

$250 from Mr. William Hamlin Childs, toward 
the expense of the course in Extension Teaching on 
Practical Penal Problems. 

$200 from Mr. Mortimer L. Schiff, toward the 
expense of the course in Extension Teaching on 
Practical Penal Problems. 

$100 from Mr. Russell Perkins, to be added to 
the Poliomyelitis Research Fund. 

$100 from Mr. Harry Harkness Flagler, toward 
the expense of a coach for the Student Orchestra 
for the academic year 1916-17. 

$100 from the Columbia Menorah Society, 
for the award in 1916-17 of a prize for the best 
essay by a member of the University on a subject 
dealing with the literature, the history, or the 
achievements of the Jewish people. 

A valuable collection of medical apparatus and 
specimens, from Dr. Gorham Bacon, former Pro- 
fessor of Otology. 


MAGAZINES 


forth a theory that the conditioning factors of 
human activity are economic, and have in their 
work expressed the ‘‘economic interpretation of 
history." Finally, there is the inclusive point 
of view of Professor Robinson, who has inter- 
preted the recard of human activity in the light 
of the progress of intellectual life, finding the 
ultimate foundation of activity in culture. 

Professor Hayes very modestly describes his 
fundamental intention in writing the present 
work as “ап effort to combine political and 
social history in one synthesis." The present 
reviewer feels that Professor Hayes's descrip- 
tion of his own work is unduly limited, for A 
Political and Social. History of Modern Europe 
presents a synthesis of the political, economic 
and social, and intellectual history of Europe 
from the sixteenth century until the outbreak 
of the Great War. 

“The rise of the bourgeoisie,” writes Professor 
Hayes, “is the great central theme of modern 
history; it is the great central theme of this 
book." For he finds that the life and thought 
of the present generation and the progress of 
modern Europe are the inevitable product of the 
evolution of the great middle class beginning in 
the sixteenth century and continuing down into 
our own generation. Out of its intellectual life 
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has come the theory of “Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity,” the economic theory of /aissez faire, 
the democratic revolution, the organization of 
Europe upon a nationalistic foundation, the 
struggle between clerics and liberals, the social 
reforms of “the benevolent bourgeoisie,” and the 
various theories of society and social control 
which, until the outbreak of the Great War, 
constituted the most significant of contemporary 
problems. 

Of the first volume, which is devoted to the 
period between the sixteenth century and the 
French Revolution, the arbitrary limits of this 
review will prevent us from speaking. In pass- 
ing, however, attention may be directed to the 
brilliant and closely packed chapter upon the 
culture of the sixteenth century, The reviewer 
must necessarily select certain, and even then 
but a few, points for emphasis, omitting others 
equally important and equally profitable; in the 
present work he would particularly direct atten- 
tion to the second volume, dealing with the 
period between 1815 and 1915. This volume is 
sufficient in itself to characterize Professor 
Hayes's work as perhaps the most significant of 
recent histories, since it not only provides the 
foreground without which any understanding of 
the Great War is impossible, but also affords a 
detailed discussion of the evolution of our con- 
temporary intellectual, economic and political 
problems. Considered solely in the light of a 
record of the development of contemporary cul- 
ture, this volume has filled the most important 
gap in contemporary historical literature. In it 
Professor Hayes, in the course of his discussion 
of the history of each of the European nations 
during the last hundred years, has vividly and 
forcibly explained the many and varied reac- 
tions of the modern mind to the pressing prob- 
lems generated by the changed conditions of 
life to which the last hundred years has given 
birth. And he has foreshadowed, in dealing with 
theories of socialism, anarchism and syndicalism 
the historical drama of the future, the revolt of 
the proletariat against the domination of the 
bourgeoisie. 

To volume two, then, of A Political and 
Social History of Modern Europe, whoever de- 
sires to gain a conception of the age in which we 
are living will be forced to turn. For it isa work 
absolutely unique, absolutely complete, and ab- 
solutely clear. Professor Hayes possesses not 
only the special genius and the universal culture 
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of the historian, but also the incisive, heavily 
charged and lucid style that, far from being 
merely a literary decoration, is the perfect trans- 
lation of his own finely logical mental processes. 
The two volumes are excellently printed and 
admirably illustrated and the critical bibliog- 
raphies are extraordinarily complete. 
LLovp R. Morris 

A POLITICAL AND SOCIAL HISTORY OF MODERN 
ЕОКОРЕ, by Carlton H. Hayes, two vols. The 
Macmillan Company. $5.00 net. 


Columbia and St. Paul's 


Old associations between Columbia and St. 
Paul's Chapel of Trinity Parish were recalled 
and renewed in the one hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversary of the opening of the Chapel celebrated 
last week. King's College was located not far 
from where St. Paul's now stands, at the corner 
of Vesey Street and Broadway, then some dis- 
tance out of the city. When the College re- 
opened at the close of the Revolution, the first 
students who were graduated under the new 
name, ''Columbia," received their diplomas іп 
the Chapel. In 1789 President Washington, 
Vice-President Adams, and other officials of the 
nation took occasion to attend the Commence- 
ment exercises, also in the Chapel, in recognition, 
it is said, of the signal services rendered by the 
alumni to the cause of American independence. 

The address on Anniversary Day, October 30, 
was delivered by the Rector of Trinity Parish. 


After an historical review, Dr. Manning, 'o5H, 


spoke vigorously on the problems of today. ''In 
this hour of the world's emergency,” he said, “we 
have, perhaps, been neutral but we have not 
been great . . . we have prospered materially, 
but I fear we have suffered grave spiritual losses."' 
He declared that Christianity ‘‘does not stand 
for peace at any price, but for righteousness and 
truth first and at all cost." The service was at- 
tended by a large number, including President 
Nicholas Murray Butler, '82, Mayor Mitchel, 
'99, Professor John Erskine, ‘oo, and by several 
patriotic societies. 

Noon-day services were continued throughout 
the week and addresses delivered by Chaplain 
Raymond C. Knox, 'o3, Rt.-Rev. Daniel S. 
Tuttle, '57. The Vicar, Rev. William Montague 
Geer, '69, has carried on the work of the Chapel 
in line with its splendid tradition and St. Paul's 
is now a strong and picturesque factor in the 
life of the city. 
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O read President Butler’s reports year after 

year is to have one’s imagination strongly 
stirred. There are so many people here and 
there about a university who see so little, and see 
it so intensely, that they are quite blind to all 
the rest, and it is indeed so nearly impossible to 
form any comprehensive idea of the university 
as a whole, that it is a privilege to catch in some 
degree the broad view of a man whose business 
it is not to handle to-day’s problems, as he has 
said, so much as to foresee those of to-morrow 
and lay his plans for meeting them. 

Year after year the report is a record of accom- 
plishments—and that, of course, is interesting 
and gratifying. But even more significantly it is 
a forecast of new experiments. An idea—a new 
school, a new endowment, a new treatment of a 
troublesome question—is thrown out this year 
for university consideration. Next year or the 
year after a committee will be appointed. Three 
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or four years from now the president will report 
that the plan has been consummated, and the 
process will have begun all over again with 
something quite different in view. 

The current report, mailed to alumni as a sec- 
tion of this issue of the NEWS, reiterates the uni- 
versity platform—by this time well established 
—that ‘it is more and more the peculiar province 
of Columbia University not simply to do well 
that which is done well elsewhere, but to do that 
which for various reasons can not be done at all 
elsewhere, or if done, can not be done so well.” 
Concretely, it suggests the initiation of research 
into the development and social significance of 
private law, urges the establishment of a great 
research organization for the studv of industrial 
chemistry and engineering, intimates that the re- 
cently established School of Practical Arts will 
soon follow its parent institution, Teachers Col- 
lege, into the field of advanced training instead 
of the ordinary undergraduate work which it is 
now doing, and as a sort of blanket proposal 
points out how profitably the University could 
use the income of thirty million dollars more than 
it now possesses. 

The need for tremendous additions to Colum- 
bia's financial resources is evident enough. In 
the matter of faculty salaries, for instance, the 
President explains crisply that it would take a 
capital sum of nearly seven million dollars to in- 
crease the salaries of assistant, associate, and full 
professors by a thousand dollars each, making no 
change in the stipends of instructors and assist- 
ants. The University is so huge that even a 
little increment in the expenses of every depart- 
ment involves a very great outlay. 

There is one obvious conclusion from such a 
report. It is not enough to have a President of 
unceasing imagination and ambition, nor to look 
to his powers of persuasion to supply all the 
money which may be necessary to give his im- 
agination effect. There ought to be a steady and 
very considerable inflow of money from the 
general body of alumni—not for memorials 
and incidentals alone, but in still greater 
measure for the general resources of the Uni- 
versity. 

Such a stream of capital can not be set flowing 
until the sluiceways are in good shape. It would 
be folly to attempt to organize a general alumni 
fund—such as several universities have estab- 
lished with great success—until the alumni ma- 
chinery is in thoroughly good working order and 
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the alumni as a whole are awake to their oppor- 
tunity and responsibility. 

But it ought to be set down as a definite goal 
for all alumni activity—a goal to be approached 
as quickly and as earnestly as possible. Until 
alumni associations are doing something more 
than keeping themselves alive and indulging in a 
little propaganda on the side, until they are 
working together and working hard to enlarge 
the usefulness of the University, the alumni 
movement can never be said to have succeeded. 

We must make haste slowly. But we must 
realize frankly that Columbia needs money and 
that it is a paltering and faint-hearted policy al- 
ways to look expectantly for "something to turn 
up” to supply that need. 


The issue of the News for October 27 con- 
tained several quotations and what purported 
to be a quotation, from the annual report 
of the standing Committee of the College 
Alumni Association. The latter was a 
statement in regard to University Rowing which 
was taken from a draft of the report before it 
was whipped into final form by the members of 
the Standing Committee. We reprint herewith 
the section of the report on Rowing as it should 
have appeared іп the News originally; we re- 
gret that the mistake occurred and we trust 
no one has suffered by any erroneous conclusion 
which may have been based on the ‘quotation.’ 

The race was a disappointment and our crew 
seemed to be defeated, through lack of age and 
weight rather than any absence of form or endeavor. 
However, the showing made was in no way dis- 
creditable and, consequently, the Alumni were 
somewhat shocked and astounded to see the prop- 
osition advanced in the public prints during the 
summer that Columbia should, for a time, at least, 
retire from intercollegiate rowing. Those offering 
this suggestion called a meeting at the Columbia 
University Club, of both graduates and under- 
graduates interested in the sport, for free and gen- 
eral discussion. The proposition was vigorously 
opposed by all present except the few members of 
the rowing club by whom it was advanced, but 
when the vote was taken it was decided unani- 
mously not to akandon intercollegiate rowing at 
Columbia. 

The control of rowing now has been transferred 
from the rowing club to the Athletic Association, 
whose officers have promised that all possible sup- 
port will be given to the crews and every attempt 
made to stimulate interest. In this connection the 
gratitude of the Alumni should be expressed to the 
former officials of the Rowing Club for their unselfish 
and devoted interest in the sport. 
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Never before has the editor usurped the pre- 
rogative usually attributed to the subscriber— 
that of complaining. Nor will this first indul- 
gence be carried to the point of intoxication. 
There are a few facts, however, which should be 
more generally known; there are other facts 
which won't be mentioned or what has already 
been called a complaint might need a more evil- 
sounding name; and there are a few facts which 

athe alumni know but which are unknown to the 
editor. All these should go into the weaving of 
the fabric of editorial complaint. 

First—The News’ function is to tell its read- 
ers what is happening at the University and 
what the alumni, individually and collectively, 
are doing. The editor's desk is in the center of 
a maelstrom of educational activity—the 
Columbia campus—and the News can generally 
collect, first hand, the most significant items of 
the University’s growth and progress. The 
editor, as Executive Secretary of the Alumni 
Federation, knows what the organized alumni 
plan to do or are actually accomplishing. But 
it is impossible for the News, with the editorial 
services at its command, to canvass the whole 
alumni body for information about the individual 
alumni or for their opinions on various topics of 
interest. The News has always been the forum 
in which alumni can express their views on any 
subject relating to themselves, to Columbia, or 
to the University world in general. We have 
repeatedly urged that the alumni make use of this 
privilege and have pointedout that the News could 
not fulfil its purpose unless its columns were used 
more generally by the alumni for the expressions 
of opinion on matters brought up for discussion. 

Second—On the official Catalogue Committee 
records filed in the Alumni Federation office 
the living alumni for whom we have addresses 
number 18,391, classified as follows:— 


Соер c scent dew Ur eT Ha d etn La dE. 4,670* 
SCIeDEB e uad eo F Ea ee ee aula OG Des eos 2,8051 
Баз is ote Pa ee Sea aes Stale teed aL EN Ra: 3,820f 
Medicines. на е he Dri Ge ee 4,077 
Masters of Агїз................................ 1,911 
Doctors of РһИозорһу........................... 448 
Агсһйесїз.,................................... 3439 
Political $сїепсе................................ 37 
PhütlldcV. ыо газыны tee tee Gr bens 117 
}оцйгпайзш..................................... 39 
Нопогагу о Оа tare oni ОШ Ed 123 
ТОСЕ ОРЕ Marge ak ECT uiia I 


* Including 1,445 non-graduates. 

T Including 423 non-graduates. 

Í Not including 625 degree holders who received colle e 
ог Science degrees previously. 

0 Including 41 non-graduates. 
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Gentlemen: 


I hereby subscribe to the COLUMBIA ALUMNI NEWS, and enclose check 
cas 


Name... — e |. | Class 


Address 


Subscription Price—$3.00 a year. $2.00 to members of any Alumni Association 


On July r, 1916, there were 1807 subscribers 
to the News, classified as follows: 


College. т iret cee RR RENE Sd CENE RIS 710 . 
SCONCE ceris Abe xe aces es acd Sa ОГОО eas ae $27 
LAW н К s ded aa spia uut 317 
Medicine. 35 oss et b e dos a p e kae ^ 218 
Doctors of РҺїЇозорһу........................... IIO 
Architects ае dco S DERE RO Cab Ad dri aa div UA Aus 50 
МїзсеПапеойзв.................................. 107 
2,099 
Duplicattona..5 eer ee EAE eee hee See 292 
Net...... 1,807 


The percentage of total subscribers to total 
number of alumni is seen to be very small. The 
регёепїаре of subscribers from the Schools of 
the University whose alumni have taken their 
first degree at Columbia is of course somewhat 
larger, but even this is not nearly what it 
should be. 


Third—The News has not had the support 
which it needs to bring it to the position which it 
deserves as the official publication of the alumni. 
The editor, better than anyone else, perhaps, 
knows that there are many features of the News 
which can be improved. But the News has 
never paid for itself, has really never nearly paid 
for itself, and until revenue „Бу subscriptions 
increases to a point where the annual deficit 
will disappear, the editorial assistance necessary 
to conduct various departments on а higher 
plane can not be secured. 

So the editor's complaint is that the interest 
which the News takes in the alumni is not recip- 
rocated—and the back files and the subscription 
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money order 
for 11ге Dollars 


list are mute but eloquent witnesses that this 
is so. It is not a present condition for interest 
15 increasing and the subscription list has grown 
steadily. But the increase in interest and revenue 
has not been one-fourth as rapid as it should 
be. 

There is only one remedy. 

Do your part. 


November Law Review 


The November number of the Law Review 
has been issued and contains articles on Powers 
and the Rule Against Perpetuities by Roland 
R. Foulke of Philadelphia; Constitutionality of 
the Eight Hour Railroad Law by Malcolm H. 
Lauchheimer of Baltimore; and The Opinions 
of Mr. Justice Hughes by Arthur M. Allen of 
Providence. The issue also contains the usual 
notes, book reviews and comments on recent 
decisions. 


Calendar 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 28 
Architects Alumni Association—Annual Meeting. 


SuNDAY, DECEMBER 10 


Annual Commemoration Service in St. Paul's 
Chapel. Address by Professor John Erskine, 
"00. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 14 


Debating—Yale at Columbia. Horace Mann 
Auditorium, 8:00 P. M. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


Under the auspices of the Columbia University Christian Association a series of 
University Religious Meetings for men will be held in St. Paul's Chapel on the Campus 
at 7.30 p. m., on November I4, 15, 16 and 17. 

The speaker will be Rev. Harry E. Fosdick of the Union Theological Seminary. 


The subjects will be 


November 14 (ALUMNI NIGHT) 
November 15 
November 16 
November 17 


ALL ALUMNI ARE INVITED 


Is God in earnest? - 
. 15 God personal? 
. з . Can we prove it? 
What difference does 11 make? 


NO TICKETS REQUIRED 


COMMITTEE 


Lawrason Riggs, '03, Jr., Chatrman 


William Fellowes Morgan 
Herbert T. Wade 

James M vers 

Duncan H. Browne 


Grant Palmer 
Harold W. Taylor 
Geddes Smith 
Kenneth Smith 


SECRETARY OF THE FEDERATION 
ATTENDS CONVENTION 


Meets with Alumni of Baltimore, Washington, Cleveland and Buffalo 


HE fifth annual meeting of the Association 

of Alumni Secretaries was held on October 26, 
27 and 28 at Vanderbilt University and the George 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee. Colum- 
bia's representative, Levering Tyson, '11 A.M., 
Executive Secretary of the Alumni Federation 
and Managing Editor of the ALUMNI NEWs, was 
present at all sessions of the convention. 

The general topic of the conference was The 
Ultimate Purposes of Alumni Organization. 
Topics discussed included the Ideals of Alumni 
as they affect or are affected by University Pol- 
icies, Educational Standards and Requirements, 
Student Enrollment, Athletics; Method of Rais- 
ing Funds and Inviting Alumni Support; Alumni 
Journals—Increasing the Subscription List, Mak- 
ing Collections, and Increasing Receipts from 
Advertising; Practical Application of the Re- 
sults of Alumni Organization; Alumni University 
Day; Student Housing; How to Render the 
Local Alumni Association and the Class Meet 
Effective; Alumni Influence in Student Life; 
Gifts and Endowments. Tyson presided over the 
session which discussed Alumni Journals. Sec- 
tional conferences between representatives of 
Larger Endowed Institutions; Smaller Colleges 
and State Institutions were held in connection 
with the work of the convention. 


The delegates were entertained at luncheon at 
Peabody College, and were guests of Vanderbilt 
at a dinner at the Nashville Commercial Club. 
At the dinner addresses were made by Chancellor 
J. H. Kirkland of Vanderbilt on Alumni Influ- 
ence upon University Ideals, and Mr. C. P. J. 
Mooney, editor of the Memphis Commercial and 
Appeal, on Publicity for the University. The 
convention in a body visited The Hermitage, 
Andrew Jackson’s home, attended a mass meet- 
ing of Vanderbilt students in preparation for the 
annual Vanderbilt-Virginia football game, and, 
were the guests of Vanderbilt at the game the 
next day. One of the most interesting features 
of the convention was the successful termination, 
on the last day of the conference, of a campaign 
by Vanderbilt to raise a million-dollar addition’ 
to the endowment of the university. The city of 
Nashville pledged itself to raise $125,cco of the 
needed amount, and a ten-day campaign to se- 
cure the sum was successful. The various Uni- 
versity representatives at the convention were 
invited to attend the final meeting of solicitors 
and the gathering was a sort of clinic for those 
who are interested in raising funds for an edu- 
cational institution. Columbia’s congratulations 
were extended to Vanderbilt as soon as the suc- 
cess of the campaign was announced. 
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At the business meeting which closed the con- 
vention, election of officers was held. Tyson was 
elected Secretary to serve until the 1918 con- 
vention, which will be held in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

En route to Nashville the Secretary of the Fed- 
eration met with alumni in Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, D. C. In Baltimore the meeting of the 
Alumni Club of Maryland was held at the Johns 
Hopkins Club, on the evening of October 23. 
Among those present were Whiting, '66, Saun- 
ders, '98S, Angell, ' 1o, Gardiner, '87, Rosenthal, 
'92 Mines, Soule, '09 А M, Spencer, 'o2 A M, 
Sax, Brister, '14S, Rivas, and McMaster, '09. 
At this meeting the Secretary reported the find- 
ings of the Local Club Committee of the Board 
of Directors of the Alumni Federation, and out- 
lined at some length what the Directors of the 
Federation hoped to accomplish for Columbia 
within the next few years. At this meeting the 
organization of an alumni club in Annapolis was 
also effected, quite a number of Columbia men 
having been appointed recently to the teaching 
staff of the Naval Academy. 

On October 24 a meeting of the Executive 


Committee of the Alumni Club of the District- 


of Columbia was held at luncheon at the Cosmos 
Club, Washington. Every member of the Com- 
mittee was present, to wit: Ewing, '85, Benja- 
min, '78 Mines, Laws, '7oL, Meyer, '85 Mines, 
Barnard, '84 Mines, Totten, '91 Е. A., Anderson, 
'84M, Waller, '78, and Chubb, '13 А M. 


UNIVERSITY 


LAYING a ragged game throughout, the 
Varsity football team was forced toa о too tie 
in the Election Day game by Stevens, which is 
generally rated as considerably weaker than any 
of the remaining opponents on the Columbia 
schedule. Three times the Varsity carried the 
ball to within easy scoring distance, only to lose 
the ball, and once Dunn took the ball over on 
an intercepted forward pass, which he ran back 
more than 50 yards, but the score was not allowed 
because of inexcusable and unnecessary holding 
by Columbia. The team occasionally showed 
ability to gain through Stevens's line but the 
forward passing was miserable, five attempts 
failing, and there was no sustained punch in 
the offense. 
Stevens almost put the game on ice in the 
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In spite of its strictly business character, the 
meeting of the "full" committee took on the 
form of a celebration of the wedding anniversary 
of Thomas Ewing, '85, the President of the Club, 
and the birthday of Bayard Ewing, a recent 
arrival at the Ewing home. The Secretary of 
the Federation also presented to the alumni in 
the District the report of the Federation Com- 
mittee on Local Clubs. | 

Alumni in Cleveland and Buffalo arranged to 
meet the Secretary on his return to New York 
from Nashville. Accordingly the Executive 
Committee of the Alumni Club in Cleveland met 
at the Cleveland Athletic Club on October 31, 
at which the following were present: Sherman, 
'8oM, Joseph, '79, Bickel, ’11L, Curtis, ’14L, 
Scofield, '16, and Streibinger, '95 F. A. 

The Cleveland alumni, though not very numer- 
ous, have been organized for a long time, and 
have been very active in the last few years. At 
the executive committee meeting, it was unani- - 
mously declared that the Club should immedi- 
ately to affiliate with the Alumni Federation. 

In spite of the fact that a number of the active 
men in the Alumni Club of Western New York 
are serving on the Mexican border with the 
National Guard, there was a goodly tu:nout to 
luncheon on November 1, the last stop in the 
trip of the Secretary. The discussion at the 
luncheon centered on the Local Club Com- 
mittee's report and on the Buffalo Club’s annual 
interscholastic cross-country run. 


ATHLETICS 


first quarter, when following Cochran's kick- 
off the ball was taken from the 20 yard line to 
within three yards of a touchdown by straight 
line plunging. The visitors broke through for 
two first downs on five plays, made another 
ten yards on plunging and then completed a 
pretty forward pass for about 20 yards, which 
put the ball on Columbia's 15 yard line. Webb 
rushed the ball through to the 3 yard mark 
where he fumbled and Columbia was saved. 
Through the remainder of the period, Columbia 
was on the defensive. Stevens was making most 
of its gains through the left side of Columbia's 
line. 

In the second quarter, Dunn made the long 
run that was offset by Wilbur's holding. Again 
Columbia carried the ball down toward the 
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Stevens goal, reaching the eleven yard line, 
when Dunn fumbled on a forward pass and a 
Stevens player fell on the ball on the 20 yard 
line. Columbia was punting frequently and 
Dunn’s kicks were longer than those delivered 
by Stevens. 


Dunn, Brown, Monroe and Zychlinski found 
the Stevens line easy in the third quarter, but 
the gains they made were discounted by penalties 
and by poor generalship. Dunn tried a place- 
ment from back of the 40 yard line but it fell 
short and the ball went to Stevens. Columbia 
held for downs, taking the ball on Stevens 10 
yard line, where the visitors had been forced by 
a penalty. After two plunges had made 5 yards, 
McCabe called for a forward on the third down, 
when two more rushing plays might have taken 
the ball over. The pass was grounded behind 
the goal and Stevens took the ball on their 20 
yard line. Here Columbia recovered a fumble 
and had placed the ball on the 10 yard line, when 
the period ended. 


A touchdown appeared certain after Columbia 
gained 7 yards on two downs, but Stevens held 
and took the ball on their 2 yard line. After 
that Columbia never threatened a touchdown, 
although two placement kicks were attempted. 
The play favored the Varsity but they could not 
fight their way to a score. 


The line-up: 
Columbia (0) Position Stevens (0) 
Kennedy.............. LE екин Йен киы Hopkins 
Неа]у................. LI semet Ford 
Donaldson............ ГАСА dads aes Etzel 
Вгомп................ QD Johnston 
Cleveland..... ax Eee EM d vd Moeller 
Goldberg.............. ROT tessa sass Flockhart 
Сосһгап.............. RES evi Lofquist 
МсСаһе.............. Vite Kerr betes ness Musk 
Мопгое............... Ll eue s Webb 
Rosen, I. T............ R. Ib Marshall 
Бипп................. I e fa caves aes Goodale 


Referee—F. W. Murphy, Brown. Umpire, D. L. 
Fultz, Brown." Linesmen—E. J. Thorpe, De La 
Salle, W. J. Okeson, Lehigh. Substitutions: 
Columbia—Wilbur for Goldberg; Van de Water 
for Cleveland; Cleveland for Van de Water; Gold- 
berg for Brown; Brown for Rosen; Zychlinski for 
Monroe; Rosen for Zychlinski; J. Rosen for McCabe; 
Vollmer for Wilbur. Stevens-Deghuee for Webb; 
Middleton for Johnston; Everett for Hopkins. 
Time of periods—15 minutes. 
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Telephone 7670 Riverside 


D. MONTI 


27 Years with MARESI CO. 
All kinds of Caks and Pastry made to order. All kinds 
of Punches made to order. Pastry, Ice Cream, 
Confectionery. We cater to all occasions 


2696 Broadway, at 103rd Street New York 


OUT-DOOR SCHOOL 


PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN for children 3 to 
10 years. Healthful outdoor activities with the stimulus 
of select companionship coupled with individual atten- 
tion and the advantages of private tutoring. An ideal 
location, directly adjacent to Manhattan Square, Mu- 
seum of Natural History and Central Park. 


ш ANNA Е. CHAIRES, Princtpal 
42 WEST 76TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Compliments of 
C&C 


and 


A Former Student 


CHARTERED 1799 


Bank of the 
Manhattan Co. 


40 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


CAPITAL 
SURPLUS 


$2,050,000 
4,100,000 


OFFICERS 


STEPHEN BAKER President 
HENRY K. McHARG Vice-President 
D. H. PIERSON Cashier 
JAMES McNEIL Asst. Cashier 
B. D. FORSTER Asst. Cashier 


* 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES SPEYER 
WILLIAM SLOANE 
SAMUEL SLOAN 

B. Н. BoRDEN 
WALTER JENNINGS 
C. H. TENNEY 


JAMES TALCOTT 
Henry К. McHARG 
STEPHEN BAKER 
FRED'K С. BOURNE 
R. W. PATERSON 
WILLIAM S. Top 


DOMESTIC IRON. The Iron with the hot point, cool 
handle, attached stand, and ten-year guarantee on its 
Heating Element. 

Heating Element is in two sections, arranged V- 
shape on the soleplate. The sections meet at the 
point of the Iron, thus supplying most heat where 
most heat is n use, in use, the point is 
pushed forward into the damp goods. 

The Element is clamped between the heavy cast 
soleplate and pressure-plate, insuring excellent heat- 
retention. Top is pressed steel. Finish, polished 
nickel all over. Has cord, attachment plug and inter- 
changeable switch-plug. 


Soleplate Wattage Price 
234X534 $4.00 
37$ x65 4.00 
4 x6X 4.00 


ALPHA ELECTRIC CO., Inc. 
116-118 West 29th Street, New York 
Telephone Farragut 500 


Telephone, Meirose 3676 


Harlem : 
Steam Carpet Cleaning | 
Company 


M. BroowrizLD, Prop. 


13654h STREET and THIRD AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


POMMERY 


"See" Brut”. 
The Standard fr Champagne Quality 
Made of Choicest Grapes Exclusively 


FRANCIS DRAZ & CO., 
Sole Agents for U. S. 


24 HUDSON STREET 


NEW YORK 


Kindly mention The News 
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ТНЕ 
BEATRICE WAINWRIGHT 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
for Resident and Day Students 


A The School is devoted to the 
M highest standards of Musical 
education. Individual instruc- 
tion is given after the most 
approved methods in the chosen 
branches. Ideally located in 
ИР one of New York's best residen- 
tial sections, within a block of 
Riverside Drive, a delightful 
home school for young ladies 
wishing to study music and be 
chaperoned. French conversa- 
tion. 


For further information address 
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BEATRICE WAINWRIGHT 
300 West 8sth St. New York 


ART BASED ON PRINCIPLE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Day and Evening Courses 
For teachers and professional workers. Poster Advertis- 
ing, Costume Design, Interior Decoration, Life, Illus- 
tration, Normal Training, Children's Classes. Catalog. 


SusAN F. BISSELL, Sec., 229 Broadway, N.Y. 


Gardner School for Girls 


Formerly at 607 Fifth Avenue 


Has removed to a larger house, її East 518( St. (bet. 
sth and Madison Avenues). Fireproof building. Spa- 
cious and beautiful, thoroughly equipped for resident 
and day pupils. Elevator. Openair classes and gymna- 
sium. Regular and special courses. Unexcelled oppor- 
tunities in music. All the advantages of the clty with 
delightful home life. Riding, skating, dancing, tennis, 
swimming. 


Miss ELTINGE AND. Miss MastaND, Principals 


STUDIO OF 


E. K. CARTER 


Specialized Photography in mono- 
chrome and colour for men and 
women of responsibility in the so- 
cial, scientific and commercial fields. 
2231 Broapway (at 8oth Street) 
NEW Үокк CiTY 


Telephone: Schuyler 9633 


Outdoor School Life for the City Boy 
BARNARD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Overlooking Van Cortlandt Park Playground; 4 min- 
utes walk from West 242d St. Broadway Sub Station 


COLLEGE PREPARATION 


WM. LIVINGSTON HAZEN, '83, HEADMASTER 
T. E. LYON, ASSOCIATE HEADMASTER 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL 


for 
Nervous and Backward Children 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
238th St. and Riverside Ave. Tel. 316 Kingsbridge 


DAY SCHOOL 


315 W. 87th St. (near Riverside Drive) Tel. 9121 
Schuyler. 


Individual instruction by graduate teachers experi- 
enced in training of difficult children. 


Kindergarten, Elementary and Manual Training 
Departments. 


Full particulars upon application. 


THE COLLEGE BOOK STORE 


А. С. SziLER, Proprietor 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS, 


AND SOUVENIRS 
Students’ Discounts Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 


1124 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR I20TH ST, 


RIVERDALE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


I4 acres facing Van Cortlandt Park at West 252nd St. 
Best Boarding School Advantages Near By 


FOR DAY AND BOARDING BOYS 


Daily auto 'bus; hardy country life; unusually strong 
college preparation and elementary work. ' 


Preparation for Columbia by Columbia Men 
Ask for descriptive year book 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Head Master 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York City 


MORNINGSIDE SCHOOL 


438 WEST II6TH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
All grades and Kindergarten 
Elliman kindergarten training classes. Spanish coaching 
Adults and children 
The Misses D. and L. JOHNSON, Principals 
Tel. 6914 Morningside 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Its preparation for college and home life long consider- ` 


ed model. Physical training emphasized. Gymnasium 
swimming pool, рау Bounds: Illustrated catalogue 
sent on request. Address 


HENRY CARR PEARSON, Prin., West r2oth St., ЇЧ. Y. С. 


FRANCIS EMORY 


FITCH 


(INCORPORATED) 
Printers To Brokers 
47 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Kindly mention The News 


| Phone Morningside 4678 


Terrace Tennis Courts 
FOR RENT 


BY HOUR, MONTH OR SEASON 


Riverside Drive and 112th Street 


Journalism Building 


2960 Broadway 


Service 


Efficiency 


VAUUS 
FOR VALUABLES 


Columbus Ave. and 67th St. 
NEW YORK 


Cathedral Billiard Academy 
M. Lasser, Mgr. 


2824-2846 Broadway 


. Finest Equipped Billiard Academy in the City 
12 BRUNSWICK-BALKE TABLES 


HENRY BROS. & CO. 
EMPIRE BLDG., 71 BROADWAY 


Telephone 204 Rector 
HOWARD H. HENRY 
MEMBER NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
AMBROSE D. HENRY '84 JOHN M. MILLER 


STOCKS AND BONDS 


BRANCH OFFICE 
KINNEY BLDG., BROAD AND MARKET STREETS 


| NEWARK, М. J. 
Telephone 1600 Market 


Where Living is a Continual Delight 


Hotel THERESA 


ENTIRE BLOCK, 7th AVENUE, 124th TO 125thsrs. 


One block from **L'' and Subway. Surface cars 
and Bus lines to all points at door. With in a few 
minutes walk of N. Y. Central R. R. Station 
Single room with running water and some with shower $1.50 
Single room with bath А ; А " . 2.00 
Room with bath (for two persons) . . . 2.50 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath . í i à . 3.50 up 
Special Rates by Month of Season 
FAMILY 
AND TRANSIENT 
ABSOLUTELY 
FIREPROOF 
ALL OUTSIDE 
ROOMS 


Dining Room on 
Tweltth Floor 
overlooking Palisades 


Board $10.30 
per weck 
Breaktast șoc 
Lunch бос 
Dinner $1.00 


Telephone 
8270 Morningside 


R. P. LEUBE 


Manager 


Kindly mention Th: News 


CHARTERED 1822 | 


The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 


LONDON: No. 16, 18, 20 and 22 William St. PARIS: 
15 Cockspur Street, S. W. 41 Boulevard Haussmann 


Branch: Fifth Avenue 
26 Old Broad Street, E. C. 475 BERLIN; 


NEW YORK 56 Unter den Linden, N. W. 7 


The Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to act as 
Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in all other Fiduciary capa- 
cities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad and other Corporations, and as Transfer 
Agent and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, or subject to check, and allows interest on 
daily balances. 

Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond and mortgage. 

Will act as Agent in the transaction of any approved financial business. 

Fiscal Agent for States, Counties and Cities. 


Letters of Credit, Foreign Exchange, Cable Transfers 


EpWIN S. MARSTON President SAMUEL SLOAN Vice-President 
AucUsTUS М. HEELY Vice-Pres. and Sec. WILLIAM B. CARDOZO Vice-President 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW Vice-President J. HERBERT САЅЕ Vice-President 
Horace Е. HOWLAND Asst. Secretary RoBERT E. Bovp Asst. Secretary 
WILLIAM А. DUNCAN Asst. Secretary EDWIN GIBBS Assistant Secretary 


The New York Trust Company 


26 BROAD STREET 
CAPITAL $3,000,000 SURPLUS AND PRoFITs $11,350,000 


Designated Depository in Bankruptcy and of Court and Trust Funds 


OTTO T. BANNARD, Chatrman of the Board 


MORTIMER N. BUCKNER, President H. WALTER SHAW 

FREDERICK J. HORNE? ,,. ARTHUR S. GIBBS 
| Vice- Presidents | 

James Dopp MONTROSE STUART 

CHARLES E. Haypock, Treasurer ]О$ЕРН A. FLYNN 

HERBERT W. MORSE, Secretary HARRY FORSYTH, Assistant Treasurer 


Assistant Secretaries 


TRUSTEES 
Otto T. Bannard John B. Dennis John С, McCall Dean Sage 
S. Reading Bertron George Doubleday John J. Mitchell В. Aymar Sands 
James А. Blair BenjaminS. Guinness James Parmelee Joseph J. Slocum 
Mortimer N. Buckner Е. N. Hoffstot Henry C. Phipps John W. Sterling 
James C. Colgate Frederic B. Jennings Е. Parmelee Prentice James Stillman 
Alfred A. Cook Walter Jennings Edmund D. Randolph Myles Tierney 
Robert W. De Forest Chauncey Keep Norman P. Ream 


Member of the New York Clearing House Association 
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ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


To the Trustees: 


In accordance with the provisions of the Statutes, 
there is submitted herewith the annual report of the 
activities of the University for the year ending June 30, 
1916. Together with the report of the President, and as 
a part thereof, there are submitted the reports of the 
several administrative officers of the University. Раг- 
ticular attention is called to the specific observations and 
recommendations contained in these reports of adminis- 
trative officers, each one of which has direct bearing on 
the successful carrying on of the University's business. 


The present situation of the University is accurately 
revealed by the fact that the Treasurer's Report for the 
year ending June 30, 1916, shows a deficit of 
$40,855.14 and that the Budget adopted for hed hii 
year ending June 30, 1917, showsan estimated 
deficit for that year of $92,661.95. This means that the 
normal income of the University falls far short of meet- 
ing the necessary cost of work now established and in 
progress. Even if that work were in all respects ade- 
quately supported and equipped, and even if the com- 
pensation of academic officers were in all respects satis- 
factory, it would still be impossible for the University to 
take any important forward step without large additions 
to its productive funds. These facts explain why it is 
that the important and well-matured projects which the 
University has it in mind to carry out are all held in 
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abeyance through lack of means. When, in the Annual 
Report for 1902, the statement was made that $10,000,000 
were urgently needed by Columbia University, and it was 
shown in detail how so large a sum could be promptly and 
effectively employed, the amount was thought to be un- 
precedently large. In the interval since 1902 so much 
has taken place, and so many new and useful avenues of 
academic activity have opened, that it is within the mark 
to say that the sum of $30,000,000 must still be added to 
the resources of Columbia University if it is, within a 
reasonable time, to accomplish satisfactorily the tasks 
that are now laid upon it. 

Of these, the most important and the most pressing is 
that of going forward, in cooperation with the Presby- 
terian Hospital, to carry out the plans for a medical 
center and for developing graduate instruction and re- 
search in medicine and surgery on a scale at least equal 
to that found anywhere else in the world. For this 
project alone, the sum of $12,000,000 will be needed if 
the plan, adequately endowed, is to be carried out in all 
its fullness of detail, including the diagnostic clinic so 
clearly described in the report of the Dean of the Medical 
Faculty. If, because of the existence of such a group of 
institutions as we have in mind and because of its facili- 
ties for research and its highly trained scientific workers, 
it were possible either greatly to allay or wholly to remove 
the distress, the suffering, and the terror that took pos- 
session of the city of New York and a large part of the 
country during the past summer because of the numerous 
cases of poliomyelitis, the entire expenditure would have 
justified itself in a few months’ time. The very great- 
ness and importance of this undertaking have prevented 
its being fully grasped by the country at large. What is 
proposed is not to duplicate any existing institution in 
this country or elsewhere, but rather to build up, on 
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sound university foundations and in accordance with well- 
tested university principles, a graduate and research 
school of medicine and surgery that shall be unique of 
its kind. To such a graduate school physicians and sur- 
geons already holding their first degrees would resort 
from all over this country and from other countries as 
well, precisely as such students come, not only by hun- 
dreds but by thousands, to the Schools of Political Sci- 
ence, Philosophy, and Pure Science, from the colleges and 
universities, the lycées and the gymnasia, of six conti- 
nents. Everything is at hand for the quick carrying out 
of this gigantic project devoted to the highest type of 
public service, except the magic touch of money. "There 
is offered here an opportunity without parallel for the 
building of an everlasting monument to some name or 
group of names that will speedily make this great adven- 
ture possible. 

Next in importance to the project for a medical center 
and a graduate school of medicine and surgery come the 
plans of the Faculty of Applied Science for industrial 
and engineering research and for the articulation of the 
work of the research laboratories with the needs and in- 
terests of the nation's industries. The European war has 
served at least one good purpose in arousing our indus- 
trial managers and our public men from their long sleep 
of indifference to scientific inquiry and to scientific 
progress. It has now been heavily borne in upon them 
that what some American industries waste would sup- 
port a principality under wiser and keener administra- 
tion. The future of American industry is bound up with 
the future of American science. The Schools of Mines, 
Engineering, and Chemistry, already distinguished in 
high degree and now upon that advanced plane which 
invites only the highest type of student and releases 
time and energy for genuine research, are anxious and 
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ready to undertake with great energy some of those 
specific tasks which will aid American industry to im- 
prove its products, to decrease its wastage, to coordinate 
its processes, and to multiply its resources for dealing 
satisfactorily with the many-sided human problems which 
industrial relationships and industrial enterprise of neces- 
sity involve. The testing and experimental laboratories 
which are needed in such an undertaking must be placed 
at the point where transportation, both by rail and by 
water, is easy and cheap, and where there may be ready 
access on the part not only of those who conduct the in- 
vestigations and those who are being trained in methods 
of research, but also on the part of those who represent 
or are engaged in the industries whose problems are, at 
any given moment, the subject of inquiry. It is within 
the mark to say that a capital sum of $6,000,000 for 
equipment and endowment is needed in order to deal 
promptly and satisfactorily with this great group of 
problems. Every dollar put into such an enterprise 
would be returned to American industry many times 
over in the course of a very few years. 

The same spirit of inquiry and advance which has 
within recent years made over the work of the Schools 
of Medicine and of Mines, Engineering, and Chemistry 
is also at work in those subjects which fall under the 
jurisdiction of the Faculty of Law. The specific require- 
ments of the practitioner at the bar have in the past 
been the one dominant influence in shaping the program 
of study in law and in guiding the activities of the profes- 
sors of law. "These specific requirements are, of course, 
fundamental, and the school of law which did not begin 
by giving a sound and practical training to men who 
were to become members of the bar would be in a sorry 
plight indeed. But law, too, is a living subject. Its his- 
tory, its comparative development in this and other 
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lands, its interdependence with purely political and with 
purely economic movements and influences, its slow but 
certain development under the pressure of new needs and 
new ideals, are all matters which invite vigorous inquiry 
and fresh exposition. Public law has been fortunate in 
that it has received this stimulating treatment for a gen- 
eration. The time has now come when the same spirit 
must take possession of the field of private law and when 
a truly university school of law will always be a school 
of jurisprudence as well. Nothing is gained in substitut- 
ing a big word for a little one, unless the substitution 
implies the entering of a new spirit. A school of juris- 
prudence might well be nothing more than a big name for 
a poor school of law. It can be saved from this fate, 
however, by being built upon the foundation of a first- 
rate school of law and by then devoting itself, in scientific 
fashion and by scientific method, to the examination and 
interpretation of questions in the history of the law and 
in its present state which suggest themselves as suit- 
able topics for inquiry and public presentation. The cost 
of building up a body of investigators in the field of 
law is not nearly so great, for obvious reasons, as is the 
case in medicine or in engineering. What will be needed 
in this case is a group of capable men and the material 
with which they may work. An endowment of $1,000,- 
ООО for legal research and inquiry, would probably suffice 
for some time to come. 

In the general fields of political science, philosophy, 
and pure science the spirit of research is in full command 
of the University forces. The need here is for increasing 
the equipment and material for research, and, in some 
cases at least, of adding to the staff men who are par- 
ticularly competent or promising in certain definite parts 
of the field of knowledge. It is difficult to say what 
might be a fair estimate of the cost of making these new 
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provisions. A capital sum of $2,000,000, however, would 
certainly enable the University to take long strides 
forward without delay. 

In connection with this whole matter of university re- 
search there is one question of organization and adminis- 
tration about which something should be said. The rapid 
growth of the various University departments, and the 
tendency of some of these departments to regard them- 
selves as independent academic units instead of the mere 
informal groups of teachers in related subjects which they 
really are, makes both expensive and difficult the work 
of organizing the University’s investigations and of ap- 
portioning the University’s funds among them. It is well 
worth considering whether the University Council, now 
specifically charged by the Statutes with the duty of en- 
couraging original research, should not constitute or 
authorize the constitution of an Administrative Board of 
Research, which Board should receive not only from de- 
partments but from individual officers of the University, 
suggestions for systematic investigations and should se- 
lect for recommendation to the University Council and to 
the Trustees those which, in its judgment, should take 
precedence in the apportionment of whatever funds may 
be available for research work. Such an Administrative 
Board, presided over by the Dean of the Graduate 
Faculties, might very shortly prove to be of unique 
value, not only to the University as a whole, but to the 
departments and individual workers as well. 

The very striking increases in the salaries of academic 
officers that have been made at Columbia during the 
past ten years have greatly relieved a situation which 
was at one time deplorable. Nevertheless, the steady 
rise in the cost of living and the increasing rewards 
to be had in gainful occupations make it necessary to 
consider constantly ways and means of increasing the 
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compensation of at least two classes of academic officers. 
The first class consists of those exceptionally eminent and 
distinguished men who have come to full middle age and 
are now part of the pride and glory of the intellectual 
life of the people of the United States. It is surely suit- 
able that the University should be able to give to such 
men a compensation that would in some slight way 
measure the regard and esteem in which their personality 
and service are held. The second class consists of those 
young men who, in setting foot upon the lower rungs of 
the academic ladder, are constantly tempted by business 
opportunities that offer three or four times the com- 
pensation which they can hope for at the moment if 
they accept an academic career. It is important to the 
future of American scholarship that such young men 
should be numerous, for it is from them that a selection 
must be made of those who are to hold the high places 
in the academic life of the generation to come. When a 
man of earnest purpose, good health, and keen intelli- 
gence has completed a college and university course, at 
considerable cost to himself or to his parents, he is not 
greatly attracted to a career which at the beginning offers 
him a wage of fifty dollars monthly. A skilled hand- 
worker would earn much more. If, then, the academic 
career is to be kept open to men of talent, and if there 
is to be opportunity for a natural selection of those who 
are fittest to advance, there must be an initial compen- 
sation at least sufficient to hold for the first two or three 
years the young man who is trying his academic wings. Of 
course, the relentless enemy of human excellence is hu- 
man standardization. All proposals to pay the same 
salary to men who hold the same title or who have served 
the same number of years are proposals to reward indif- 
ference and incompetence at the cost of devotion and 
achievement. They are the usual undemocratic, but 
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highly popular, device of levelling down, under the illu- 
sory belief that this produces equality and that such an 
equality is democratic. What this device really produces 
is inequality, and this inequality is most undemocratic. 
There is no more reason why all academic officers who 
have the same title should receive the same compensation 
than there is why all men of the same height or the same 
complexion should be paid the same wage. The man of 
. experience and of either teaching power or genius for 
investigation should be advanced, both in compensation 
and in grade, as rapidly as possible and without any re- 
gard to the fate of others who are without his talent or 
capacity. Only in this way can a university be kept the 
home of excellence and prevented from becoming an 
asylum of mediocrities. 

It does not seem a great undertaking to increase the 
salary of a given officer by $500, or even by $1,000, but 
when the multiplier is a thousand the total financial 
effect of such an increase is appalling. If the salary of 
each professor, associate professor, and assistant profes- 
sor now on the rolls of Columbia University were 
increased by $1,000—and this might well and justly 
be done at once—the annual cost would be $335,000, 
or the annual income of a capital sum of $6,700,000 
at 5 per cent. There would remain the Instructors, 
numbering 232, whose normal maximum salary is 
$1,600, and the Assistants, numbering 128, whose normal 
salary is $600. It will readily be seen, therefore, that, 
whether one contemplates a decided increase in the 
compensation of the most distinguished men of the 
University, or a decided increase in the compensation 
of those who are beginning a university career, or a 
general increase of compensation distributed over the 
whole teaching staff, the amounts of money involved 
are literally enormous. 
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When all these projects for research and for better 
compensation have been taken into account, there remain 
the Library, which is seriously in need of large additional 
expenditure; the University Press, which has never been 
able, through lack of endowment, to carry into effect the 
plans that it made twenty-five years ago; the uncom- 
pleted University Hall, making its mute appeal to the 
thousands who pass it every day; the Stadium, which, 
if ever built, would be as great an addition to the 
resources of the city of New York as to those of the Uni- 
versity; a building, already urgently needed, to care for 
the rapidly multiplying students in other than laboratory 
subjects, particularly the thousands enrolled in the School 
of Business and in Extension Teaching; a suitable Fac- 
ulty Club to provide in permanent and adequate manner 
for that delightful and helpful social life which has grown 
up at Morningside Heights and which now finds an invit- 
ing, if insufficient, center in the building assigned to the 
uses of the Faculty Club; a building to contain research 
and teaching laboratories for the Departments of Botany 
and Zoology, which should be moved out of their present 
quarters in Schermerhorn Hall in order that that building 
may be adapted to the needs of the great Department of 
Physics, Fayerweather Hall being assigned, in turn, to 
those other scientific departments that are now crowded 
into insufhcient accommodations in Schermerhorn Hall; 
and a residence hall for the rapidly increasing number 
of women graduate students. 

These problems and these needs are the stuff of which 
a university's life and a university’s business are made 
up. If the University was truly described in 1902 as a 
giant in bonds, then in 1916 it is a whole company of 
giants bound hand and foot by financial impotence. This 
is the situation with which the Trustees are day by day 
confronted, and it will remain to confront them, in one 
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form or another, until the time when their capital funds 
are increased by about $30,000,000. 

The simple fact is that Columbia University is under- 
capitalized. If it is possible for a great industrial enter- 
prise to procure all the capital it needs when the return 
is but twenty, or ten, or even five per cent, why should a 
university be held back from accomplishment, through 
lack of sufficient capital, when the returns are everlasting 
and are to be measured in terms of human life, human 
satisfaction, and human achievement? 


For nearly forty years questions relating to the Bac- 
calaureate degree and to the form and title of that degree 
have been hotly debated in American col- 
leges. During the past year the Faculty 
of Columbia College has arrived at a con- 
clusion which, since it has received the approval of the 
University Council and of the Trustees, may perhaps be 
considered final. Hereafter Columbia College will receive 
candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and for 
that degree alone. The degree of Bachelor of Science, 
now conferred on the recommendation of the College 
Faculty, will disappear. This decision marks the end 
of a long debate and has been preceded by a number of 
inconsistent changes of policy. From 1754 until 1882, 
Columbia College conferred but one degree, that of 
Bachelor of Arts. For seven years after 1882, the degrees 
of Bachelor of Letters and Bachelor of Science were 
conferred upon a few students and then discontinued. In 
1906, the degree of B.S. was once more established and 
has for ten years past been conferred upon those College 
students who have not completed the prescribed require- 
ments in either Greek or Latin. Тһе distinction between 
the two degrees, Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Sci- 
ence, turned upon whether or not a student had studied 
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Greek or Latin for a designated period. In the action 
now taken, it is provided that neither Latin nor Greek 
shall longer be prescribed for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, but that that degree shall be awarded on the recom- 
mendation of the Faculty of the College to any student 
who shall have satisfactorily completed a course of liberal 
study chosen in accordance with the general regulations 
established by the Faculty. 

That the decision is a wise one for Columbia College 
can hardly be doubted, although it would not necessarily 
be a wise decision for a college differently circumstanced. 
Columbia College is not only a college, but it is the col- 
legiate member of a great university system. It is the 
door—or better, the vestibule—through which great 
numbers of students constantly pass on their way to 
highly organized professional study of one sort or another. 
It is therefore imperative that the College program shall 
be broad enough and flexible enough to be readily adjusted 
to the needs of these various and varying types and groups 
of students. Columbia College is not at liberty, therefore, 
to insist stubbornly upon some preferred type of general 
education, however highly it may value that type. 
It must, in order to serve the University and the public, 
meet the demands which a university puts upon a college 
which is imbedded in its educational system. 

The Dean’s Report shows that the Columbia College 
students of today, if classified according to the subjects 
of their major intellectual interest, fall into groups which 
rank numerically in the following order: English and 
modern languages, history, economics and politics, 
laboratory sciences, philosophy and allied subjects, 
mathematics, and classics. Under such circumstances, 
to insist upon a prescription of either Greek or Latin 
would certainly be onerous and, if measured by results, 
probably without educational justification in the case 
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of a large majority of the undergraduates. On the other 
hand, to divide the undergraduate students into two 
groups according as they do or do not take a modicum of 
classical study, has proved to be disadvantageous. The 
action taken by the Faculty, therefore, appears to be the 
logical result of the conditions with which the Faculty 
had to deal, and not the whim or partisan preference of 
any group of College teachers. It will remain the duty 
of the Faculty of Columbia College to make certain that 
no man is recommended for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts who has not chosen from the program of studies a 
curriculum so serious, so well organized, so coherent, and so 
catholic as to entitle him fairly to the possession of that 
degree which has historically stood for a liberal training. 

The decline in the number of those American students 
who study Greek and Latin and who have a reasonable 
familiarity with the history and literature of Greece and 
Rome is greatly to be deplored. No educational sub- 
stitute for Greek and Latin has ever been found, and 
none will be found so long as our present civilization 
endures, for the simple reason that to study Greek and 
Latin under wise and inspiring guidance is to study the 
embryology of the civilization which we call European 
and American. In every other field of inquiry having to 
do with living things, the study of embryology is strongly 
emphasized and highly esteemed. What is now being 
attempted all over this country is to train youth in a com- 
prehension of a civilization which has historic and easily 
examined roots, without revealing to them the fact, and 
often without even understanding the fact, that modern 
civilization has roots. Phrase-making and vague aspira- 
tions for the improvement of other people are, unfortu- 
nately, now supposed to be a satisfactory substitute for 
an understanding of how civilization came to be what 
it is. It so happens, too, that in the embryonic period 
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of our civilization, man’s intellectual апа aesthetic 
achievements were on a remarkable scale of excellence. 
These achievements rightly became the standard of 
judgment and of taste for those generations and centuries 
that followed. When we turn aside from the study of 
Greek and Latin, therefore, we not only give up the 
study of the embryology of civilization but we lose the 
great advantage which follows from intimate association 
with some of the highest forms of intellectual and 
zesthetic achievement. 

Conditions that now exist lay a heavy burden upon 
teachers of the ancient classics. They have heretofore 
been all too successful in concealing from their pupils 
the real significance and importance of Greek and Latin 
studies. Unless Greek and Latin are to become museum 
pieces, those who teach them must catch and transmit 
more of the real spirit and meaning of the classics than they 
have been in the habit of doing. Let him who wishes 
to see classical knowledge in action read any one of a 
hundred passages in Morley’s Life of Gladstone, or any 
one of a score of pages in the Life of his one-time col- 
league, Robert Lowe, Viscount Sherbrooke, or the Life 
and Letters of Benjamin Jowett, Master of Balliol. 


The year at the College of Physicians and Surgeon has 
been marked by several important advances.  Coinci- 
dently with the approval of the plan to give 

г А r Medical 
but a single degree in Columbia College, the School 
Trustees approved the recommendation of 
the University Council that the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Medicine be awarded, on the recommendation 
of the Medical Faculty, to those students who, having 
satisfactorily completed a two-year course in a college or 
scientific school elsewhere, then satisfactorily complete 
the first two years of work at the Medical School. This 
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action brings to an end a long discussion which has grown 
out of the institution of the so-called combined collegiate 
and professional school course. While this combined 
course worked admirably and produced satisfactory 
educational results in the case of those students who took 
their collegiate work at Columbia, it gave rise to embar- 
rassment in the case of students who, taking their college 
work elsewhere, desired to enter the Medical School 
at the close of the Sophomore or second year in college. 
Such students could not obtain a Bachelor’s degree at 
Columbia because they were at no time students in 
Columbia College. Except in very rare cases, the colleges 
from which they came would not grant them a Bachelor’s 
degree because the last two years of their undergraduate 
life were passed in one of the professional schools of 
Columbia University. There was, therefore, an apparent 
discrimination against students who wished to come to 
the professional schools of Columbia from other colleges 
and at the same time who wished to take advantage of 
the opportunities provided by the combined course. 
Such students are increasing in number. The plan now 
adopted, which is similar to that heretofore existing in 
the case of Education and Architecture, provides that 
students of this type may receive the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Medicine. The future graduate of Columbia 
College will be a Bachelor of Arts. The holder of a 
Columbia degree of Bachelor of Science will have his 
degree specifically designated according as it 15 conferred 
for professional work in Architecture, in Business, in 
Education, їп Medicine, or in Practical Arts, and there 
will thus be no confusion between the holders of this 
degree and the graduates of Columbia College. 

During the year it has been voted to admit women to 
the Medical School on equal terms with men, whenever 
proper physical arrangements can be made for their 
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accommodation. Women are already at work in some of 
the laboratories at the Medical School, and women have 
been appointed as teachers both there and at the Vander- 
bilt Clinic. There is reason to believe that so soon as 
they can be provided for there will be from twenty to 
thirty women students of medicine in each entering class. 

In the last Annual Report, the confident hope was 
expressed that before November 20, 1915, the University 
would receive gifts sufficient to enable it to purchase 
such share in the site proposed for the new Medical 
Centre as would be needed for the Medical School of the 
future. This hope was, unfortunately, disappointed. 
Despite the most earnest efforts, it proved to be impossible 
to obtain the one million dollars needed for this purpose 
before the date fixed for the expiry of the option to buy 
the property in question. The project, therefore, failed 
for the moment, but as has been indicated elsewhere in 
this report, its magnitude and its public importance give 
it first place on the list of those undertakings which the 
University has set its mind upon accomplishing in the 
immediate future. 


During the year a group of men have come forward 
with a well-supported proposal that there be established, 
in connection with the Medical School, 
a school for the training of dental 
surgeons. Recent investigations and 
research have forced the conviction that dentistry in- 
stead of being a separate art or science is in reality 
a branch of general medicine. It is now more clearly 
understood than heretofore that the understanding, 
diagnosis and treatment of numerous diseases which 
hitherto have been obscure in origin, depend upon a 
knowledge of conditions arising in the mouth and teeth 
and which can by proper treatment be controlled and 
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prevented. As matters are at present, however, dental 
education is in almost every instance separated from 
medical education. The larger number of the dental 
schools of the United States are proprietary institutions 
and lie quite outside of any university organization. 
Reflection upon these facts prompted a number of lead- 
ing dentists and physicians of New York to cooperate 
for the establishment of a school of dentistry in affilia- 
tion with, or as part of, the Medical School of Col- 
umbia University. The project was carefully formulated 
and presented to the Medical Faculty and received 
the formal approval of that Faculty and later of the 
Trustees. The establishment of the school was made 
conditional upon the provision of adequate funds for its 
support. | 

The terms of the plan are that the School of Dentistry 
shall offer a four-year program of study, the first two 
years of which are to be identical with and a part of the 
Medical School course. The preliminary educational 
requirements are to be the same as those for admission to 
the Medical School. Provision will be made for a dental 
dispensary, where free treatment will be offered to those 
unable to pay. Research laboratories will offer oppor- 
tunity for new investigation in matters relating to dental 
diagnosis and dental therapeutics. The new School of 
Dentistry has the approval of the Education Department 
of the State of New York, the Medical Society of the 
County of New York, the First District Dental Society 
of the State of New York and many well-known dentists 
and physicians. Already nearly $150,000 has been given 
or pledged toward the fund of one million dollars which 
it is estimated will be needed to make satisfactory pro- 
vision for the new school. There is every reason to 
believe that the entire sum required will be pledged at no 
very distant day. 
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A plan that was first projected in detail in 1898 came 
into effect with the establishment on July 1, 1916, of a 
School of Business under the care of its own 
Administrative Board. Under date of March 30, 
1899, a Special Committee on Commercial Edu- 
cation that had been constituted- by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York, reported to that body 
a plan for the establishment of a collegiate course in com- 
merce at Columbia University through the coóperation of 
the Chamber. It was estimated at that time that a guar- 
anteed income of from $10,000 to $12,500 a year would be 
sufficient to establish and to carry on the course. The 
proposed course of study, prepared by a committee of 
professors selected from the Faculty of Columbia College, 
presupposed graduation from a secondary school, public 
or private, and was adapted in form and in content to 
students of college age, namely, from sixteen to twenty 
years. This project, though strongly supported and for- 
mally approved both by Columbia University and by the 
Chamber of Commerce, was never carried into effect. 
The Chamber of Commerce was about to erect a new and 
costly building, and it was thought that all available 
funds should be devoted first to that purpose. In addi- 
tion, farther reflection convinced the University author- 
ities that such a course in commerce as had been outlined 
was not sufficiently advanced or sufficiently distinctive to 
warrant Columbia University in undertaking it. As a re- 
sult, the whole matter lay dormant for a number of years, 
and, although often discussed, no forward step was taken 
for more than fifteen years. In the interval, New York 
City had established a system of commercial high schools, 
and more or less successful schools of commerce had been 
undertaken in connection with different institutions of 
higher education throughout the country. The Adminis- 
trative Board of Extension Teaching had, in response to 
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well-defined and persistent demands, begun to offer a 
number of admirable courses in commercial subjects. 
The attendance on these courses had grown to more than 
1,500 and the cost of maintaining them amounted to more 
than $13,000. 

A Special Committee appointed by the President and 
so constituted as to represent different parts of the 
University, began the formal consideration of the Uni- 
versity's policy toward advanced instruction in busi- 
ness and commercial subjects in the year 1913. It 
then became apparent that University opinion had crys- 
tallized and that the time was ripe for the formulation of 
a definite University policy in regard to instruction in 
commercial and business subjects. In October, 1915, the 
University Council adopted a resolution referring to a 
Special Committee, to be composed in part of University 
officers not members of the Council, the project for the 
organization of a School of Business and Finance, and re- 
quested that the report on this subject be presented to the 
Council at its next meeting. The President appointed the 
following Committee to carry out the terms of the reso- 
lution: Professor Seligman, Chairman; Professor Egbert, 
Dean Keppel, Dean Goetze, and Professors Adam Leroy 
Jones, Seager, A. H. Thorndike, Beard, McBain and 
Stowell. This Committee vigorously attacked the prac- 
tical aspects of the question submitted to it, and under 
date of December 21, 1915, reported to the University 
Council a plan for the organization and administration of 
a School of Business, which School was to go into operation 
on July 1, 1916. The plan and recommendations were 
accepted and approved by the Council and subsequently 
by the Trustees. Professor Egbert was appointed Direc- 
tor of the new School of Business, an Administrative 
Board was designated, and appointments to the teaching 
staff were made. 
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The new undertaking was designated the School of 
Business and reasons were given by the Committee for 
preferring this title to various others that had been pro- 
posed or had already been adopted in other institutions. 
The character of the new School was discussed in detail 
and there was no dissent from the recommendation that, 
in conformity with established University policy, its pro- 
gram of study should be based on not less than two years 
of college work and that the School of Business itself 
should offer a program extending over three years. 

There is every reason to believe that the new School of 
Business will be markedly successful. The teaching force 
is constituted of the best and most experienced men avail- 
able, and already the enrollment of students far exceeds 
the most sanguine expectations. The serious and very 
pressing problem is presented as to how these students in 
the School of Business shall be provided for, since the rapid 
increase in the membership of the University has filled 
every available building to overflowing. There is imme- 
diate need of an additional building to accommodate the 
School of Business. Probably the best possible site 
for such a building is that on the Quadrangle at 
the corner of Broadway and 116th Street, immediately 
south of the School of Mines and opposite the School 
of Journalism. Were a building for the School of 
Business to be placed there, it would make possible 
the provision of a much-needed auditorium to accom- 
modate from 1,000 to 1,200 persons, as already 
planned, to which access might be had from the platform 
of the subway station on Broadway. This auditorium, 
being in the basement of the building, would resemble in 
some respects the well-known and very useful hall at 
Cooper Union. The cost of a building placed on this 
site would, at present prices. for labor and material, be 
not less than $600,000. A'smaller building, to cost per- 
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haps $450,000, might be placed on the inner building 
site on the east side of the Quadrangle that is now occu- 
pied by East Hall. Such a building would, in conformity 
with the University’s plans, be of the same size, style 
and general appearance as Avery Hall. There is every 
reason to believe, however, that a building for the School 
of Business must be at least as large as the buildings 
already provided for the School of Journalism and for 
the School of Law. A building of such size could only 
be placed on the site at the corner of Broadway and 116th 
Street. Stubborn facts have made the immediate erec- 
tion of a new building on one or the other of these two 
sites a most urgent University need. 


For three years the organization and work of the 
School of Journalism have been under careful and critical 
examination with a view to ascertaining 
whether the plans adopted at the outset were 
in all respects wise and satisfactory. During 
these three years two facts became apparent—frst, 
that the income from the endowment of the School of 
Journalism would probably not be. sufficient to meet the 
cost of such a school as Mr. Pulitzer had planned and as 
the University wishes to conduct; and second, that the 
students who were to enter upon purely professional 
courses in Journalism must, if they were to have fit 
preparation for their life work, be called upon for a more 
extended and a more accurate knowledge of English, 
history, economics, and natural science than had hereto- 
fore been the case. The Administrative Board of the 
School of Journalism therefore recommended that the 
purely professional work of the School of Journalism be 
expanded to cover three years instead of two as at present, 
and that the present two collegiate years of the program be 
transferred to the control and direction of the Faculty 
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of Columbia College. In this way it was aimed to con- 
serve the income of the School of Journalism fund for 
instruction in purely professional subjects and to in- 
crease the extent and the thoroughness of the preliminary 
training in non-professional subjects. This new program 
will go into effect on July 1, 1918. Candidates for admis- 
sion to the course in Journalism will be admitted after an 
examination and inquiry into their general intelligence, 
moral character, and fitness for the work of the course, 
and without any requirement of previous collegiate 
courses; but candidates for admission will be recom- 
mended to make sure of their fitness for the professional 
instruction in Journalism by getting sound training in 
English, history, economics, natural science, and French 
and German, at a college or scientific school of recognized 
excellence. 

The School of Journalism labors under one handicap 
from which the other professional schools of the Uni- 
versity are free. Мо previous systematic training in 
Journalism and no academic degree are required for 
entering upon journalistic work in a newspaper office. 
Therefore, the man who is without serious professional 
preparation, but who can, by the use of his natural wits, 
give the service which a newspaper demands, is, from a 
purely material point of view, just as well off as the man 
who has spent several years and a considerable sum of 
money in securing a sound professional training. This 
handicap is one which will only be removed as the gradu- 
ates of the School of Journalism prove, by their individual 
performances, that they are to be preferred to those who 
are without their systematic training. 


Pursuant to the provisions of the Will of the late Joseph 
Pulitzer, there have been established in the University 
an important and valuable series of prizes and travelling 
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scholarships. These are to be awarded for the first time 
at the Commencement of 1917. 
The prizes in journalism are five in- 

о Р е number and are these: 
с Ети For the best and most suggestive paper 

on the future development and improve- 
ment of the School of Journalism, or for any one idea that 
will promise great improvement in the operation of the 
School, $1,000; 

For the most disinterested and meritorious public 
service rendered by any American newspaper during the 
year a gold medal costing $500; 

For the best history of the services rendered to the pub- 
lic by the American press during the preceding year, $1,000; 

For the best editorial article written during the year, 
the test of excellence being clearness of style, moral pur- 
pose, sound reasoning and power to influence public 
opinion in the right direction, $500; 

For the best example of a reporter’s work during the 
year, the test being strict accuracy, terseness and the 
accomplishment of some public good commanding public 
attention and respect, $1,000. 

The jury or juries to make nominations for these 
prizes will be chosen from the members of the Adminis- 
trative Board of the School of Journalism and from the 
teaching staff of the School. 

The prizes in letters are four in number and are these: 

For the American novel published during the year 
which shall best present the wholesome atmosphere of 
American life and the highest standard of American 
manners and manhood, $1,000; 

For the original American play performed in New York 
which shall best represent the educational value and 
power of the stage in raising the standard of good morals, 
good taste and good manners, $1,000; 
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For the best book of the year upon the history of the 
United States, $2,000; 

For the best American biography teaching patriotic 
and unselfish services to the people, illustrated by an 
eminent example, excluding as too obvious, the names of 
George Washington and Abraham Lincoln, $1,000. 

The jury or juries to make nominations for these prizes 
will be chosen by the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters from its own membership and that of the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters. 

Men and women alike are eligible as candidates for 
these prizes, and the performance for which the prize is 
awarded at any given Commencement must have taken 
place during the calendar year preceding. Nominations 
of candidates to receive any one of these prizes must 
be made in writing on or before February 1 of each year 
on forms which will be furnished on application by the 
Secretary of the University. 

The object of Mr. Pulitzer in making provision for this 
striking and valuable series of prizes was to stimulate 
production of a high degree of excellence in various 
departments of American letters and particularly to 
reward excellent performance in journalism. It will 
be the aim of the University to give to the selection of 
suitable juries and to the award of these prizes all pos- 
sible care, in order that they may become notable as 
influences for good in the literary and intellectual life 
of the American people. 


For two years past the post of Librarian has been 
vacant, and the Library has been administered by a 
University officer assigned for that purpose, 
acting with the counsel and authority of the 
Library Council. Assistant Professor Lock- 
wood consented to assume the direction of the Library 
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for a period which ended on June 30, 1916, when he asked 
to be relieved in order that he might resume his duties as 
a member of the Department of Classical Philology. On 
the withdrawal of Professor Lockwood, the Provost of 
the University was invited to oversee the direction of 
the Library for the present academic year, before the end of 
which it ishoped that a permanent Librarian may bechosen. 

The problems of a university library, and in particular 
the problems of the Columbia University Library, are 
peculiar and distinctive. They are, in part, the problems 
of a general public library, but they are also much more 
than that. The users of a university library are in large 
part scholars and serious students and only in small 
degree casual readers in search of diversion and enter- 
tainment. It is important that the administration of 
the Library should be in close sympathy with the work 
of the University teachers and investigators, and that 
it should not, through excess of bureaucratic zeal or tech- 
nical requirements, put unnecessary obstacles in the way 
of making the collections of books and pamphlets as 
immediately and as practically useful as possible to those 
who are engaged in teaching and in carrying forward 
independent research. The University Library takes 
rank not so much as a department of instruction as a 
school or faculty, and as a school having most intimate 
relations with the work of every other school or faculty 
in the University. An interregnum in the Library ad- 
ministration, with such competent scholars as Professor 
Lockwood and the Provost of the University serving as 
directors of the Library, will not be without its advantages. 
It may be expected to bring both the spirit and the letter 
of Library administration into close touch with the needs 
and wishes of the members of the faculties, and to estab- 
lish a relationship so close and so valuable that it will 
not hereafter be weakened or broken. 
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The major or primary collections of books in a university 
library cover the whole field of knowledge and are the 
correlative of the usual public library. These collections 
are divided into the general library, the reference collection 
assembled in the general reading-room, and the special 
or technical libraries. In addition to these primary 
collections, there are the secondary or duplicate collec- 
tions, consisting of books chosen for a definite educational 
purpose. These are either specific libraries of the type 
assembled in the College Study in Hamilton Hall, or 
seminar libraries placed at points throughout the Uni- 
versity buildings that are convenient for those who chiefly 
use them. 

The aim of the primary collection in the general library 
is completeness. While this can never be attained either 
theoretically or practically, yet the usefulness of the 
primary collection depends upon its being substantially 
complete and thoroughly representative of the main 
intellectual interests of mankind. All known devices of 
cataloging and administration are used to make this 
primary collection available to the largest number of 
users. This collection, as such, has no educational func- 
tion that differs from any so-called public library, yet it 
is an indispensable part of every university, for research 
can only be carried on in an institution of learning that 
is equipped with one of the really great libraries of the 
world. 

The reference library, assembled in the general reading- 
room, is a characteristic of every great modern library 
and has come into existence in response to a definite 
practical need. While the reference library includes a 
representation of all subjects, yet it contains but one type 
of book, namely, the reference book, under which head 
are included dictionaries, encyclopedias, bibliographies, 
handbooks, and the chief literary masterpieces. The 
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reference library is really a library within the library 
and is maintained as a distinct unit. 

The special or technical libraries are in part the out- 
growth of traditional subdivisions of knowledge and 
intellectual interest, and in part of practical needs. 
Certain well-defined technical subjects, the most ancient 
being law, medicine and theology, tend to become 
isolated and self-sufficient. It is usual to place the 
university collections of books on these subjects in the 
buildings in which instruction in the subjects them- 
selves is given. The general reader has little need of 
the technical literature of the separate professions, 
and on the other hand, the student in the professional 
school is able to: carry on his own studies with but 
slight reference to general literature. In some cases 
there is an absolute need for separate provision for 
these special or technical libraries. In the case of 
physics, chemistry and zoology, for example, the books 
must be where the laboratories are, and the labora- 
tories cannot be placed in a general library building. 
This illustrates one of the problems peculiar to uni- 
versity libraries. А public library does not conduct 
laboratory courses in natural science and is therefore 
at liberty to place its collections of books on physics 
chemistry and zoology wherever it is most convenient 
todoso. Ina university library, the separation between 
the general or primary collection and the special or 
technical collections leads to a further need which has not 
always been recognized as its importance deserves. It 
is imperative that in the case of the more popular and 
more general technical books duplicate sets be provided 
for the general library. Moreover, very many subdi- 
visions of these special subjects overlap and require two, 
or even three, sets of certain books in order that the 
special or technical collections may be really useful. 
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In the case of the Columbia University library, special 
or technical libraries have grown up for law, medicine, 
pharmacy, architecture, engineering, mines, chemistry, 
physics, mathematics, astronomy, music, the natural 
sciences, and education. 

The secondary or duplicate collections of books are 
peculiar to a university library and are the outgrowth of 
strictly educational needs. The specialists in history, in 
economics, in philosophy, and in various branches of 
literature, cast longing eyes upon the collections in their 
respective fields and are always anxious to lay hands on 
these particular groups of books and to carry them off 
bodily from the general library to some island home of 
their own. The convenience of having well-defined col- 
lections of this kind in the field of the humanities as well 
as in the field of the sciences is obvious, but it means either 
a huge increase in the cost of library administration or the 
destruction of the general library. The wise course 
probably is to form secondary collections of this kind, 
made up of carefully selected and authoritative books, 
but all of them duplicates of the collections in the general 
library. 

The purpose of all these collections and the aim of 
their sound administration is that the books may be used 
in the best possible way and with the least possible loss 
of time and effort. So far as teachers are concerned, there 
is no very difficult problem here, but the contrary is the 
case with the students. Probably a majority of all 
university students never find their bearings in the maze 
of a great library. Only those of exceptional intelligence 
and initiative attack and solve the peculiarly modern 
problem of the use of a huge collection of books. Ѕоте- 
thing must be done to increase the skill of the student in 
the use of the collections that are provided for him. This 
is a matter in which the library itself can give much help 
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and much direction, but the library will be helpless with- 
out the active coóperation of the college and university 
teachers. Instruction and guidance in the use of the 
library would be about as important a course of instruc- 
tion as the American student could possibly have given 
to him. The Law Librarian has already had marked 
success and met with a cordial response in his endeavors 
to make the students of law more familiar with the law 
library and to show them how to use it effectively. 
Similar undertakings should be organized for students 
in other parts of the University. They should, without 
exception, be taught to lean upon the library, and to 
lean upon it intelligently and to some purpose. 


A new University problem is presented by the rapid 
increase in the number of women graduate students. 
During the last academic year, more 
than a thousand women who had al- 
ready taken a baccalaureate degree at 
Columbia University, or elsewhere, were registered for 
advanced or graduate instruction. The University Com- 
mittee for Women Graduate Students found that one- 
half of this number were living in the vicinity of the 
University. During the past five years the number of 
such students has doubled, and the time has come when 
a suitable residence hall for women graduate students 
must be provided. At present these students suffer 
from many inconveniences and hardships to which they 
should not be exposed. Frequently they have poor air 
and light in rooms that open on inner courts or they 
live surrounded by distracting noises. The lack of any 
reception room in which to receive callers is an almost 
universal characteristic of the houses in which these 
students lodge, and the problem of finding satisfactory 
table board is a serious one. А suitable residence hall 
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for this great body of women graduate students might be 
made a unique feature in American university life. It 
should be more than an ordinary college dormitory, and 
should combine the features of a residence hall with 
those of a building designed for the special occupancy 
and use of university women. It should provide both 
rooms and board for resident women graduate students, 
and should furnish a dignified and appropriate meeting 
place for this entire group. Such a building might soon 
become well known as an intellectual and social center 
for women engaged in scholarly pursuits, and thereby 
attract women of intellectual gifts and attainment not 
only from all parts of the United States, but from foreign 
universities as well. 

Such a building should make provision for not fewer 
than three hundred resident students, and in providing 
table board there would be opportunity for the Univer- 
sity to demonstrate in various ways the practical value 
of the School of Household Arts by making use of the 
experience and knowledge of women trained in that 
part of the University. It would probably be most 
convenient to place such a building on South Field, at 
the corner of Broadway and 114th Street, immediately 
south of Furnald Hall. The cost would presumably be 
at least $500,000. 


The year at Barnard College has been uneventful and 
marked by steady growth in effective teaching and in 
increasing the points of contact between the 
College and the life and work of each indi- 
vidual student. The much needed building 
provided by the generous gift of Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, 
announced in the last Annual Report, is going forward as 
fast as circumstances will permit. The Dean points out 
in her report how great an addition this building will be 


Barnard 
College 
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to the resources of the College, and indeed to those of the 
whole University. 

A significant gift of $100,000 by the late Mr. James 
Talcott to make permanent provision for religious in- 
struction, will open the way to what it is hoped will 
prove to be a most valuable addition to the resources of 
the College. The University Chaplain is already con- 
ducting courses of instruction in religion for Barnard 
College students, and these will now be supplemented by 
instruction to be offered by other scholars. In this way 
provision will be made for the first time to represent 
religion before the students as an integral element in col- 
lege education, just as literature and mathematics and 
history and chemistry have long been represented. The 
institution at the same time of the Caroline Gallup Reed 
Prize for the encouragement of the study of the origin 
and early development of Christianity, gives new and 
helpful emphasis to the plans for developing systematic 


instruction in religion. 


The Faculties of Education and Practical Arts have 
been engaged during the year chiefly in so reorganizing 
their work as to fit more closely the changes 

еы that have lately been made in the general 
University administration and in the pro- 

visions governing candidates for the degrees of master 
of arts and doctor of philosophy. The Dean points out 
with entire justice that some of the chief University 
problems of today are the outgrowth of the fact that the 
interests of teachers and the needs of students are by no 
means always easy to reconcile. The student is very 
likely to have a professional purpose of one sort or another 
and he is thinking chiefly of himself and his accomplish- 
ment of that purpose. The teacher's interest, on the 
other hand, is scholarly and never loses sight of the 
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need of advancing the boundaries of knowledge, of mak- 
ing new experiments, of engaging in new undertakings 
and in otherwise departing from the established intellec- 
tual or educational routine. The resulting clash of pur- 
poses and of interests raises grave and far-reaching educa- 
tional questions, and unless wisely dealt with imposes 
literally unbearable financial burdens. 

In the School of Practical Arts the development is 
steadily along the familiar lines which the older pro- 
fessional Faculties of the University know so well. The 
number of advanced and graduate students steadily in- 
creases and will in time, perhaps in a relatively short 
time, become the dominant interest of the Faculty. It is 
more and more the peculiar province of Columbia Univer- 
ity not simply to do well that which is done well else- 
where, but to do that which for various reasons cannot 
be done at all elsewhere, or if done, cannot be done so 
well. Provision will rapidly be made in colleges and 
technical schools for women for the work in practical 
arts which now absorbs the time and attention of the 
students of the first two years in this School. As that 
provision is made elsewhere the necessity for continuing 
similar instruction at Columbia will disappear and the 
entire time and all the resources of the Faculty can be 
devoted to the advanced and graduate students. 


In the field of pharmacy there is steady development 
both through legislation and voluntary action to raise 
the standards which control the manufacture 
and preparation of drugs. This movement 
naturally aids those institutions which are 
bent upon establishing and maintaining high educational 
standards in preparing men and women for pharmaceu- 
tical practice. The College of Pharmacy, strongly com- 
mitted to the maintenance of the highest standards, is 
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naturally and fortunately the beneficiary of all move- 
ments, legislative or other, which have for their purpose 
the better protection of the public in everything which 
relates to the manufacture, preparation and sale of drugs. 


An important and interesting inquiry has been com- 
pleted by the Provost into the practical working of the 
system by which Fellowships and Univer- 
Fellowships and sity Scholarships are awarded. The Provost 
University 
Scholarships was requested to make a study of the expe- 
rience of Columbia University in thisregard 
during the past decade, with a view to ascertaining how 
far the system of fellowships and scholarships had been 
successful in developing University and College teachers, 
and in preparing men and women for advanced study and 
research. It appears that, during the years 1905-1906 to 
I914 inclusive, 242 appointments to fellowships were 
made. Of these appointments, 124 were to University 
Fellowships and 118 to endowed or special Fellowships. 
The number of different individuals appointed was 218. 
Two University Fellows received reappointments; one 
University Fellow was subsequently appointed to a 
Special Fellowship; and one holder of a Special Fellow- 
ship was subsequently appointed to a University Fellow- 
ship. Four holders of University Fellowships were sub- 
sequently appointed to endowed Fellowships. Fifteen ap- 
pointments to endowed Fellowships were renewed during 
this ten-year period, and two such appointments were re- 
newed twice. Five persons holding endowed Fellowships 
were appointed to other endowed Fellowships, and two 
of these had already had their first-named endowed Fel- 
lowships once renewed. The Adams Research Fellow- 
ship, which belongs to a class by itself, is not included in 
the returns which do not include also the Special Research 
Fellowships that have been from time to time provided 
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for the purely professional Fellowships in Architecture, 
Engineering, and Medicine; or the Cutting Travelling 
Fellowships, all of which are in a different class and some 
of which are of too recent date to enable any accurate 
judgment regarding them to be formed. 

During this same ten-year period the number of ap- 
pointments to scholarships was 384. This number in- 
cludes 280 University and President's University Schol- 
ars, 40 Curtis University Scholars, 8 Richard Butler 
Scholars, 10 John D. Jones Scholars, and 46 Special 
Scholars for whom funds were provided by gift. The 
384 appointments include 338 individuals. In the list of 
University Scholars 25 were reappointed. Опе Curtis 
University Scholar, 2 Butler Scholars, and 2 Jones Scholars 
were reappointed; 1 Butler Scholar was reappointed 
twice; I Special Scholar was subsequently appointed to a 
Jones Scholarship; 7 Special Scholars subsequently held 
University Scholarships; and 4 University Scholars sub- 
sequently held Special Scholarships. Two University 
Scholars were afterward appointed to Jones Scholar- 
ships, one of these having been a University Scholar 
twice. Sixty-six Scholars were subsequently appointed 
to Fellowships. Of this number, 1 held a Special Scholar- 
ship, 2 held University Scholarships, a Jones Scholarship, 
and a University Fellowship. Three Fellows had been 
Scholars twice, 2 were Fellows 3 times after holding 
Scholarships, and 2 reappointed Fellows had been 
Scholars. As in the case of Fellowship appointees, Scholars 
in purely professional subjects are not included in 
these statistics. 

The total number of individual incumbents of Fellow- 
ships and Scholarships for this ten-year period is 490. 
Of these, 2 Scholars and 1 Fellow are known to have died. 
No addresses could be obtained for 35 names upon the 
list. Eleven others were living either in China, Japan, or 
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India, and facts regarding them could not be obtained. 
In response to inquiries addressed, replies were received 
from 333 persons who had held Scholarships or Fellow- 
ships during the decade, or 68 per cent. of the total 
number appointed. 

A detailed record of the results of this inquiry is printed 
as Appendix I to the present Annual Report. It establishes 
the fact that the system of awarding fellowships and 
university scholarships that has been followed for some 
years is successful in singling out a very considerable 
body of promising young scholars who have made good 
use of their academic opportunity and many of whom 
have already distinguished themselves as university 
teachers here or elsewhere. 

Twenty-one former Fellows and 107 former Scholars 
received the degree of master of arts at Columbia Uni- 
versity, while 97 former Fellows and 89 former Scholars 
received the degree of doctor of philosophy. No fewer 
than 137 former Fellows and 156 Scholars either now 
hold or have held academic appointments at Columbia 
University or elsewhere. At the present time 23 former 
holders of Fellowships and 27 holders of University 
Scholarships are members of the teaching staff of the 
University. 

It is worth while noting that of the whole number ap- 
pointed to Fellowships and University Scholarships only 9 
Fellows and 67 Scholars had taken their bachelor's degree 
at Columbia. This means that a large majority of those 
who received these distinctions have had their prelim- 
inary training in other colleges and universities. Look- 
ing to the future, it would seem desirable to establish a 
few Fellowships of somewhat larger value than those now 
in existence for the specific purpose of encouraging men 
to complete researches already under way, but which can- 
not be finished at the time that the doctor's degree is 
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awarded. It is also desirable to increase the value of the 
University Scholarship to $200 to keep pace with the 
recent increase in the tuition fee of graduate students. 


On the recommendation of the University Council, 
the Trustees have authorized a new division of the 
university year. There will no longer be nem 
a first half-year, a second half-year, and a канк 
Summer Session. This division of time has 
given way to a Winter Session, a Spring Session, and a 
Summer Session. The new terms are more accurate than 
the old, and in addition they recognize the fact that the 
Summer Session does not lie outside the regular work of 
the University but has long since become an integral 
part of it. The Winter Session extends from the opening 
of the new academic year in September until the end 
of the following January; the Spring Session from the 
first of February until the Wednesday following Com- 
mencement Day; while to the Summer Session are 
allotted six weeks following the first Wednesday in July. 


In all its history the corporation which is now The 
Trustees of Columbia University in the City of New 
York has had but nine treasurers. Of — 
these, John McLean Nash, graduated Mp eue 
from the College in 1868, was the eighth Dicen 
in succession. He was chosen to this responsible office on 
January 12, 1885, following the death of Mr. Gouverneur 
M. Ogden. For thirty-one years Mr. Nash devoted him- 
self with an interest and a care that were delightful to 
see to the business and legal concerns of the corporation. 
Until the meeting of March 6, 1916, two days before his 
death, Mr. Nash had never failed to be in attendance at 
a stated meeting of the Trustees during his entire thirty- 
one years of service. As executive officer of the Finance 
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Committee and as the friend and counsellor of every 
member of the Board of Trustees and of countless officers 
of instruction and alumni, he was a powerful and always 
to be remembered figure in the life of the University. 

During Mr. Nash’s long administration there was a 
vast increase in the material concerns of the University 
and a great growth in the responsibility put upon him. 
All this he bore with fidelity, zeal, and high purpose. His 
single-minded devotion to Columbia, his sterling integ- 
rity, and his calm, untroubled attention to the manifold 
and weighty cares that his office put upon him, were 
marks of a very fine as well as a very strong character. 

Seth Low, eleventh President of the University from 
1889 to 1901, and Mayor of the City of New York from 

1902 to 1904, died at his country home, Broad 
Sid Brook Farm, Bedford Hills, New York, on 
September 17, 1916, in the sixty-seventh year 

of his age. Mr. Low had been identifed so long 
and so intimately with Columbia University and had 
played so large a part in building the University of to- 
day that it is neither necessary nor becoming now to 
attempt to recite again his services to Columbia, or to 
pay fresh tribute to his mind and character. It is more 
suitable to make this public record of two declarations 
regarding Mr. Low that were approved and adopted by 
the Trustees. 

The first, on October 7, 1901, is the minute adopted by 
the Trustees at the time of their acceptance of Mr. Low's 
resignation of the office of President: 


The Trustees have learned with the deepest regret that 
Mr. Low has determined to resign the office of President of 
this University. They appreciate, however, the patriotic pur- 
poses which have induced him to retire from his present 
post; and they recognize the delicacy and unselfishness which 
have dictated his requests that his resignation be considered 
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final and that it be accepted to take effect immediately. 
Requests so made cannot be ignored or refused, and the 
Trustees have therefore felt constrained to comply with Mr. 
Low's wishes, and to accept his resignation at this present 
meeting. 

In so doing they deem it proper to enter upon their minutes 
a record of their affectionate regard for Mr. Low personally, 
and of their high opinion of the value of his services to the 
University. 

Mr. Low has now served as Trustee for twenty years. He 
has served as President for exactly twelve years, having been 
elected October 7, 1889—a period marked by changes of the 
utmost importance, which may fairly be said to have created 
a new Columbia. А great university has been organized out 
of a group of scattered and unrelated schools. It has been 
moved to new and generous quarters that worthily accom- 
modate it and that invite the large expansion which is certainly 
before it. It has established intimate and satisfactory afhli- 
ations with Barnard College and Teachers College. Its edu- 
cational organization is thorough and effective; a strong en- 
thusiastic common life now pervades and inspires every part; 
the number of its teachers and students was never so large; 
its educational prestige was probably never higher; and in 
every quarter, both inside and outside the University, the 
utmost goodwill prevails. 

Such a record of achievement tells its own story of the 
head of the University; but it would be a most incomplete 
account that failed to make some reference to Mr. Low's 
extraordinary and unwearied generosity. At his own cost he 
had built the University Library building; he has established 
trust funds for the encouragement of study and research, and 
he has contributed in unnumbered ways to supplement the 
funds of the University, and to help every good cause in which 
its members are interested. 

The Trustees cannot but deplore the loss of an executive 
officer so able, experienced, and zealous, but they rejoice to 
learn that Mr. Low intends to continue a Trustee, and they 
indulge the hope that whatever post of duty he may here- 
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after occupy this Board will still continue to enjoy the benefit 
of his counsel. 


The second is the resolutions adopted by the Trustees 
on March 2, 1914, following their acceptance of 
Mr. Low’s definitive resignation as a Trustee of the 
University, to which office he was elected in 1881: 


RESOLVED, That the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws 
be conferred upon ex-President Seth Low. 

RESOLVED, That in view of his long and unprecedented 
services as a Trustee and as President of this University, Mr. 
Low be invited to attend all future meetings of the Board of 
Trustees whenever he desires to do so, with the same priv- 
ileges of addressing the meeting as if he remained a Trustee 
(although without a vote); that notices of meetings and copies 
of documents printed for the use of the Trustees be regularly 
sent to him; and that he be also especially invited from time to 
time to attend, as ex-President, all Commencements and other 
University celebrations, and to rank next to the President. 


RESOLVED, That at the time of conferring upon him the 
degree of LL.D., an address be presented bearing the Seal of the 
University, attested by the Chairman and Clerk, and suitably 
engrossed or printed, in substantially the following form: 


To the Honorable Seth Low, LL.D., 
Late President of Columbia University, etc., etc., etc. 


SIR: 


On the occasion of your retirement from the office of Trus- 
tee of this University, after a service of almost thirty-three 
years, your colleagues unite in this expression of regret at 
the final severance of your official connection with the 
University. 

This is not the first occasion upon which the Trustees have 
felt called upon to express to you their sentiments of gratitude 
and esteem. In May, 1895, a special vote of thanks was 
adopted for your most munificent and opportune gift of the 
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University Library. Again, in October, 1901, upon your re- 
tirement from the office of President, a minute was adopted 
recording the personal regard of the then members of the 
Board and their high opinion of the value of your services 
to the University. 

You have now been intimately associated with this vener- 
able seat of learning for close on half a century. Asan under- 
graduate student from 1866 to 1870, as an energetic Alumnus, 
as Trustee from 1881 to the present time, and as President 
from 1889 to 1901, you have given constant proofs of your 
attachment to your Alma Mater. Your earnest and useful 
labors as Trustee from the early days of your membership in 
our Board are still fresh in the memories of many of your 
colleagues. But especially during your term of office as Presi- 
dent, your abilities as an administrator, your power to in- 
spire confidence and to secure the zealous coóperation of all 
your colleagues, and your splendid generosity, have served 
to advance in the highest degree the interests of the Univer- 
sity and to multiply many fold the service it has been able to 
render the community. 

If we have deferred conferring upon you the highest degree 
in our power, it has been merely because of our unvarying 
rule not to grant such honors to each other; but now, on your 
retirement, we take the earliest opportunity of bestowing this 
well-merited distinction. 

We wish you many years of useful and happy activity in 
or near the great city which you have in so many ways bene- 
fitted by your labors and your example; and we indulge the 
hope that we may still from time to time profit by your 
counsel. By a formal vote of the Trustees you are invited to 
attend, whenever you choose to do so, the meetings of our 
Board; the papers printed for the use of the Trustees are 
still to be submitted to you; and you are to be specially in- 
vited to attend, as ex-President, at all Commencements and 
other University celebrations. 


Mr. Low was a truly great citizen. In his private life 
and in public station he gave the best that was in him 
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to advance the public good. In his death Columbia 
University lost not only a great President but a good 
and generous son. 


The following members of the University have died 
during the year: 

John Angus MacVannel, Ph.D., Professor of 
езй the Philosophy of Education in Teachers Col- 
Officers lege, on November 10, 1915, in his forty-fifth 

year. 

Anton Vorisek, Phar.D., Professor of Analytical Chem- 
istry in the College of Pharmacy, on December 3, 1915, in 
his forty-third year. 

Edward Van Dyke Robinson, Ph.D., Professor of Eco- 
nomics, on December Io, 1915, in his forty-eighth year. 

John McLean Nash, A.B., LL.B., Treasurer of the Uni- 
versity since 1885 and the devoted guardian of its inter- 
ests, on March 8, 1916, in his sixty-eighth year. 

John Oehler, Ph.G., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
in the College of Pharmacy, on July 14, 1916, in his fifty- 
seventh year. 

Frank Dempster Sherman, Ph.B., Professor of Graphics 
in the School of Architecture, on September 19, 1916, in 
his fifty-seventh year. 

Francis Brown, D.D., LL.D., President of the Faculty 
of Union Theological Seminary and a member of the 
University Council, on October 15, 1916, in his sixty- 
seventh year. 


The Treasurer’s Report sets out in full the financial 
operations of the year. The total assets of the corpora- 
tion, excluding, of course, those of Barnard 
College, Teachers College, and the College 
of Pharmacy, and entering the rental properties at 
their tax valuations for the current year, amount to 
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$49,591,748.83, or in round numbers $50,000,000. The 
bonded debt of the corporation remains at $3,000,000, 
against which $600,000 has now been paid into the re- 
demption fund. After making payments of $123,265.17 
on account ef interest on the corporate debt, and of 
$100,000 toward the redemption fund for the payment 
of the principle of the bonded debt of the corporation, 
there remained a deficiency in the operations of the year 
amounting to $40,855.14. 

During the year gifts were received amounting to 
$1,336,205.13, of which $1,231,808.15 were additions to 
the capital of special funds, $14,098.72 were additions to 
permanent funds, and $90,298.26 were to be expended 
for current designated purposes. Of the individual gifts, 
the largest were $924,820.88 from the estate of the late 
Joseph Pulitzer, being an addition made in accordance 
with the terms of Mr. Pulitzer's will, to the School of 
Journalism Fund; $125,000 from the Estate of the late 
William D. Sloane and from Mrs. William D. Sloane, to 
be added to the endowment fund of the Sloane Hospital 
for Women; $100,000 from the Estate of the late Emil 
C. Bondy, to constitute his permanent fund for medical 
research; $50,000 from the Estate of the late Hugo Reis- 
inger toward his legacy to endow a professorship of fine 
arts; and $23,437.50 from the Estate of the late John 
Stewart Kennedy, being an addition to the principal 
of the John Stewart Kennedy Fund. Gifts for designated 
purposes, eighty-one in number, made possible a variety 
of minor undertakings which would otherwise have been 
out of our power. 
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For the purpose of comparison with previous Reports, 
there follows the usual summary of gifts in money re- 
Gifts ceived during the past year by the several 

corporations included in the University. 


Purpose Columbia Barnard Teachers | College of 


. University College College Pharmacy Totals 
General 
Endow- $500.00 $350,000.00 $350,500.00 
ments 
Special $1,231,808.15| 246,813.28] 97,127.00/$16,000.00] 1,591,748.43 
Funds 
Buildings 
and 14,098.72] 100,000.00} 104,328.93 218,427.65 
Grounds 
Immediate 90,298.26} 13,159.17] 23,011.40 126,468.83 
Use 


Totals |$1,336,205.13|$360,472.45125 74,407.33 |$10,000.00|$2,287,144.91 
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The following statement records the gifts made in 
money alone since 1890 to the several corporations in- 


cluded in the University: 


1890-1901 ............ $5,459,902.82 
IQOI-IQIS ............ 22,625,561.95 
I9I5-I916 ............. 


2,287,144.91 


Total ..... $30,372,609.68 


For the purpose of record and comparison there follow 
the usual statistical exhibits as to the site, the teaching 
staff, the student-body and the degrees conferred during 


the year: | 


THE SITE 


A. 1. At Morningside Heights 
Green and Quadrangle 
South Field 
No. 407 West 117th Street 
Maison Francaise 
Residence of the Chaplain 
Residence of the Dean of the College 
Deutsches Haus 
East Field 


2. At West 5oth Street 


B. Barnard College 
C. Teachers College 
I. At 120th Street 
2. At Speyer School 
3. At Van Cortland: Park 


D. College of Pharmacy 
Grand Total in New York City 


E. Camp Columbia, Morris, Conn. 
Total 


Square Feet 


734,183 .08 
359,341 .15 
1,809. 50 
1,809.50 
1,809.50 
1,809.50 
1,809.50 


90,824.85 


1,193,396. 58 


75,312.38 


1,268,708 .96 
177,466.60 


153,898.00 
4,916.66 


575,843.40 


734,658.06 


7,515.62 


2,188,349.24 


Acres 


16.85 

8.25 
.0414 
.0414 
.0414 
.0414 
.0414 

2.08 


27.3870 
1.73 


29.1170 
4.07 


3.53 
.II2 
13.22 


16.862 


.172 
50.221 


585.3 
635.521 
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TEACHING STAFF 
Columbia 


Staff niver. | Barnard | Teachers Total ! 
nc. reg | е | CH: се 
Professors 172 21 23 172 
Associate Professors 46 II 8 46 
Assistant Professors 117 5 29 117 
Clinical Professors 25 25 
Associates 41 2 13° 54? 
Instructors 171 18 56 232 
Curators 3 3 
Lecturers 4I 9 31 72 
Assistants 91 13 34 128 
Clinical Assistants IIO IIO 

Total 817 79 194 959 
Administrative officers, 

notenumerated 

above as teachers 41 IO 17 51 
Emeritus officers 13 о І 13 

Тош 871 89 212 1,023 


” "xcluding the Horace Mann School. 
* .sxcluding duplicates. 
3 Including Five Foreign Correspondents of Teachers College. 
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The enroiment of students as compared with that for the 
year 1914-1915.was as follows: 


STUDENT PODY 


Gain | Loss 
Columbia College | 1,256 140 
Mines, Engineering and Chemistry. | 375 106 
Law 485 32 
Medicine 376 2 
Political Science, Philosophy and | 
*- Pure Science I,516 558 
Architecture 95 |] 17 
Journalism 144 I 
Unclassified University Students 161 161 
Summer Session (1915) 5,961 371 
Total (excluding 763 duplicates) 9,606 707 | 681 
Barnard College 694 MX. 36 
Teachers College: 
Education I,157 207 
Practical Arts 1,065 8 
2,222 
College of Pharmacy 510 15 
13,032 937 , 717 
Less Double Registration 550 
Net Total 12,482 220 
Extension Teaching 5,324 I,071 
Special Classes 2,360 5-7 


12,482 | 7,684 | 20,166| 1,818 


Grand Net Total (excluding dupli- 
cales in Extension Teaching) 
receiving instruction at the Uni- 
versily 19,094 2,922 
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DEGREES CONFERRED ` 


During the academic year 


and 484 diplomas were conferred, as follows: 


CoLuMBIA COLLEGE: 
Bachelor of Arts..... 101 
Bachelor of Science.. 75 


BARNARD COLLEGE: 
Bachelor of Arts..... 112 
Bachelor of Science. . 6 


FACULTY ОР Law: 
Bachelor of Laws.... 134 


FAcurTY OF MEDICINE: 
Doctor of Medicine.. 73 


134 


73 


FACULTY OF APPLIED SCIENCE: 


Engineer of Mines... ІІ 
Metallurgical Engíneer 5 
Civil Engineer....... 33 
Electrical Engineer.. 17 
Mechanical Engineer. 19 
Chemical Engineer... 18 
Master of Science.... 29 


SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE: 
Bachelor of Architec- 


Certificate of Profi- 
ciency in Architec- 
аа uus cu ev жу 12 


SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM: 
Bachelor of Literature 24 


November 6, 1916 


COLLEGE OF PHARMACY: 

Pharmaceutical: 
Chemist.......... 12 
Doctor of Pharmacy. I 


FACULTIES OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY 
AND PURE SCIENCE: 


Master of Arts...... 406 
Doctor of Philosophy 88 
Master of Laws..... 2 


1915-1916, 1785 degrees 


I3 


496 


FACULTY OF TEACHERS COLLEGE: 


Master of Arts...... 275 
Bachelor of Science.. 337 
Bachelor’s Diploma.. 268 
Master’s Diploma... 199 
Doctor's Diploma... 5 


Total degrees and di- 


plomas granted.... 2,269 
Number of 1ndividuals 
132 receiving them . .... 1,859 
CoLLEGE OF PHARMACY: 
Graduate in Pharma- 
СУ vasi Eck E A 148 
148 
HONORARY DEGREES.. 6 
6 
I9 
24 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 
President 
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“Yes, It's a Steinway 


pr there supreme satisfaction in being able to 

say that of the piano in your home? Would you 
have the same feeling about any other piano? 
“Its a Steinway.” Nothing more need be said. 
Everybody knows you have chosen wisely; you 
have given to your home the very best that money 
can buy. You will never even think of changing 
this piano for any other. As the years go by the 
words ‘‘It’s a Steinway” will mean more and more 
to you, and thousands of times, as you continue to 
enjoy through life the companionship of that noble 
instrument, absolutely without a peer, you will say 
to yourself: “Нох glad I am I paid the few extra 
dollars and got a Steinway.’’ 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE FIFTY YEARS AGO 


By Branner MATTHEWS, '71 
Professor of Dramatic Literature 


Recently, іп а discussion of the combined college-professtonal school course, the Editor was 
told that about fifteen years ago Professor Brander Matthews, '71, made some very appropriate com- 
ments on the shortening of the college curriculum to less than four years. Consulting the back files of 
the University Quarterly the accompanying article was discovered, which ts of interest not only for iüs 
statements about the so-called professional option but also for its vivid description of Columbia student 


life of fifty years ago.—Ed. 


N the discussion which has been aroused by 

the suggestion of the President of Columbia 
University that the College course might be 
shortened two years for those students who pro- 
pose to enter the professional schools, there has 
been made evident a belief that the old-fashioned 
four-year course of the American college is a 
sacred institution, its foundation being so ancient 
that the memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary. For this belief, however, there is little 
warrant. The American college was founded as 
a high school and was slowly elevated, as the 
years went by, until it began to expand into a 
university. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century no American college was more than a 
high school, and at the end of the nineteenth 
century many of the colleges had already so far 
developed into universities that the organization 
of the college itself was only with difficulty pre- 
served. What we know as the American college 
with its four-vear course seems to have devel- 
oped itself in the first score years of the nine- 
teenth century; and in the last score years of 
that century it was already beginning to disin- 
tegrate. The oldest American college, when 
Emerson was one of its undergraduates, seems to 
have been a rather unambitious high school—a 
high school which did not offer half the oppor- 
tunities now obtainable in the best high schools 
of to-day—and the Harvard College of the pres- 
ent time is so very unlike the Harvard College of 
a hundred years ago that no one would ever sup- 
pose the former to have evolved out of the latter, 
if one did not know that this contradictory evo- 
lution had in fact taken place. 

[n other words, the old-fashioned American col- 
lege, with its rigid four-year course, flourished 
for scarcely more than fifty years. It was the 
product of American conditions and it was 
suited to American needs. It had no exact paral- 


lel in any other country. It rendered an inestim- 
able service to several generations of American 
youth. It has left its indelible mark upon the 
development of the United States. If it is to dis- 
appear, there will result a great loss to the com- 
munity. If its best features can be preserved and 
adjusted to the changing conditions of the future, 
all those interested in education will have reason 
torejoice. But it was not perfect; and it ought 
not to be regarded as a sacred thing. It repre- 
sented nothing more than a certain definite stage 
in the evolution of the higher education in this 
country. It was not at all the result of a definite 
plan, for it was in fact only a growth; indeed, one 
might almost venture to call it a lucky accident. 
We who made our profit out of the opportunities 
it offered us, and who are what we are partly be- 
cause of the training it gave us, are glad that 
our undergraduate days fell in this pause be- 
tween changes. We look back to those days with 
pleasure; and we are inclined to idealize the in- 
stitution to which we are indebted for so much 
that we value so highly. But excessive idealiza- 
tion is ever dangerous; and the indurated con- 
servative is as anti-social as the veering radical. 
The editors of the Columbia University Quar- 
terly have asked me to record my recollections of 
the Columbia College of thirty-five years ago— 
the Columbia College which I entered as a Soph- 
omore in the fall of 1868—the Columbia College 
which only a few years before had moved to the 
corner of Madison Avenue and 49th Street. That 
part of New York had then scarcely begun to be 
built up; neither St. Patrick's Cathedral nor the 
Grand Central Station had been commenced, and 
there were foul cattle yards just below the Col- 
lege, stretching from Madison to Fifth Avenue. 
Central Park was just about completed, after fif- 
teen years of labor; but hardly a house yet 
skirted its edges, not even along its southern side. 
1675 
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The College was then housed in a stately stucco 
building with an imposing classic portico—the 
building that came in time to be known as the 
maison de punk. This was flanked on the Madi- 
son Avenue side by a house used as a dwelling by 
one of the professors. Оп the other side was а 
corresponding building, the lower floor of which 
served as the chapel, while the books of the li- 
brary were shelved on thc upper floor. The 
official residence of President Barnard was on 
49th Street, near Park Avenuc; and hidden be- 
hind it on the soth Street corner was an old sash- 
and-blind factory, altered to serve the needs of 
the recently established School of Mines. As the 


future maison de punk had begun life as an asy- . 


lum for those who could neither hear nor speak, 
the taking over of this old factory suggested to 
the envious professor of another college an inex- 
pensive joke about the curious connection of 
Columbia with the deaf, the dumb and the blind 
—a joke which the bard of my class avenged by 
an additional stanza to the “Son of a Gambolier,”’ 
then the most popular of undergraduate songs. 

The College exercises began at a quarter be- 
fore ten, when we were all required to attend 
chapel, one member of the class being deputed to 
kcep a record of our punctuality. The members 
of the faculty were also expected to be present at 
the daily service. As the entire undergraduate 
body was supposed to be gathered together in 
chapel, it was there that the President could 
most easily address the students as a whole—a 
privilege of which he was wont to avail himself 
now and again. At ten we went to our first reci- 
tation; at eleven to our second; at twelve to our 
third; and at one we were free for the day. There 
were no recitations on Saturday. There were none 
after one or before ten, except in German; and 
as the instruction in German was an extra, not 
included їп the required fifteen hours a week, it 
was given at nine o'clock so that the hours from 
ten to one might be free for the prescribed work. 

I entered as a Sophomore and not long after 
Dr. Anthon had withdrawn. In the course of my 
three years I received instruction from nine dif- 
ferent professors and from one lecturer. Of 
those nine the only survivor is now the honored 
Dean of Columbia College. To Professors Dris- 
ler, Schmidt, Peck, Nairne, Van Amringe, and 
Short we recited our lessons in mathematics and 
languages just as we had recited them at school. 
Professors Rood and Joy lectured to us about 
physics and chemistry, performing themselves 


such experiments as they saw fit, for there were 
no laboratories for us students and we were never 
called upon to make any experiments for our- 
selves. The professors to whom we recited 
marked us carefully at every recitation, just as 
we had been marked at school. And the curricu- 
lum was just as rigidly prescribed as it had been 
at schoól. In our final vear it was announced 
to us that an optional system had been adopted 
and that all Seniors would hereafter bc allowed 
a certain liberty of choice. We could give up 
Greek and take the calculus; we could neglect 
psychology and study geologv in its stead; and 
we might abandon Latin in favor of Extra Phy- 
sics—that is, a second course in phvsics in addi- 
tion to that which had to be taken in Senior vear. 

It is one of my pleasant memories that I chose 
Extra Physics and that I therefore had the priv- 
ilege of hearing the late Professor Rood lecture 
for the first time on the undulatory theory, im- 
provising the most of the apparatus he needed to 
make his exposition of scientific principles un- 
mistakably clear to our untrained minds. I re- 
member Rood as somewhat austere and remote; 
but we liked him, and I think that at least a few of 
us appreciated him. We liked Short also, and we 
learned from him more than the Latin he was 
teaching,—I remember distinctly that it was he 
who first aroused my own interest їп English 
versification,—but we laughed at certain of his 
personal peculiarities and we delighted to tease 
him by singing, “Saw my leg off—Short!” just 
outside his door before we went in for our reci- 
tation. Being treated as school boys, it is small 
wonder that we were prone to behave like school 
boys; and our puerile high spirits sometimes led 
to overt disorder. In our Senior year a course of 
lectures on the Evidences of Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion was frequently ‘interrupted by 
all sorts of foolish antics. 

1 am sometimes inclined to wonder whether the 
atmosphere of the College was not far more boy- 
ish then than it is now. Perhaps the change is 
due to the fact that the average age of the under- 
graduate is a year or two higher now than it was 
then; I for one, was only nineteen when I was 
graduated in 1871. Perhaps it is the result of 
the greater freedom granted to the students. 
Perhaps it has been caused by the greater serious- 
ness brought about in consequence of the pres- 
ence of the graduate students, who now at Col- 
umbia far outnumber the undergraduates of the 
College itself. Whatever the reason, the fact 
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seems to me beyond question. During my three 
years as an undergraduate, I was witness of more 
or less disorder, not only in the halls but actually 
in the lecture-rooms; but during my twelve 
years of service as a professor I have not had oc- 
casion even once to call a class to order. 

At one o'clock, after our three hours of recita- 
tions, the most of us went home. Sometimes in 
the fall a few of us lingered and got a scanty 
lunch from a frowzy lunch-basket, and kicked a 
football to and fro on the grass-plot in front of 
the main building—the grass plot on which the 
library and law-school building was afterwards 
erected. But it was seldom that the grounds 
were not deserted by two. There was nothing to 
detain us there. There was no gymnasium. The 
library was open only from one to three. It was 
small, inconvenient, and very little used. To the 
best of my recollection I never entered it to read 
a book, and I never drew a single volume during 
the whole time that I was an undergraduate. It 
contained a scant fifteen thousand volumes— 
less than the average annual increase of the li- 
brary nowadays. The one College periodical, 
The Cap and Gown, was a monthly; and it was 
not a newspaper but an attempt at a Lit. As 
there was little or no instruction cither in English 
composition or in English literature, the few 
students who were trying to write did their best 
without either assistance or stimulus. The cat- 
alogue declared that Dr. Nairne was Professor of 
Moral and Intellectual Philosophy and English 
Literature; he also gave what instruction was 
given in history and in political economy. The 
work he attempted alone is now divided among 
twenty or thirty professors with many assistants. 

There were two literary societies, the Philo- 
lexian and the Peithologian. I joined the former 
which met, I think, once a fortnight in a lodge- 
room in the upper floor of what was then Wal- 
lack’s Theatre, on the corner of Broadway and 
13th Street. The order of exercises called for the 
reading of essays, for the delivery of orations and, 
finally, for a debate. I fear that this was all 
rather futile and perfunctory, although it prob- 
ably did provide a chance for practice to the 
young fellow who was seriously striving to im- 
prove himself. I think that our real training in 
debate was rather in the various secret societies, 
where the subject for discussion was likely to 
have a flavor not purely academic. These secret 
socicties were mightily interested in class politics, 
and they sought to control the elections in the 
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two literary societies, eagerly diyiding among 
their own members the offices which were purely 
honorary. I remember that when the coalition 
to which my fraternity was a party achieved a 
majority, I was elected librarian of Philolex. I 
think*I held the office for more than one term; 
but I never saw the books, and I never even knew 
where they were stored. It gave me much pleas- 
ure, therefore, to discover, a few years ago, that 
they are now in the custody of the librarian of 
Columbia University. | 

‚ The chief undergraduate festivity was the Stu- 
dents’ Semi-Annual—and I take leave to suggest 
that this might be revived to great advantage. 
Indeed, I understand that in the future the prize- 
speaking for the Curtis medals is likely to serve a 
similar purpose. The Semi-Annual was in 
charge of the Senior class, and it was held in the 
old Academy of Music about the middle of Feb- 
ruary. It consisted of an address by the class 
president, followed by orations from half-a- 
dozen other Seniors, from four selected Juniors, 
from two selected Sophomores, and by two ad- 
dresses by representatives of the Philolexian and 
the Peithologian societies. The interstices of this 
juvenile oratory were filled by music. The boxes 
were gay with the prettiest girls in New York; 
and the body of the orchestra was packed with 
the admiring families and friends of the speakers. 
A delegation of the Seniors acted as marshals, in 
caps and gowns, and with wands of command 
authorizing them to conduct the parents and the 
pretty girls to the places reserved for them. 

At Commencement there were half-a-dozen 
more speeches, so that the thirty-one members 
of the class of '71 who received their degree had 
had every opportunity to reveal such oratorical 
ability as they might chance to possess. The 
class-day exercises were very much what they are 
now; indeed, the class-day tradition is the only 
one familiar to me as an undergraduate which I 
find as flourishing to-day as it was then. The 
giving of the Goodwood Cup to the most popu- 
lar man in the class was abandoned only a few 
years after I was graduated, because of the ill- 
feeling it had engendered. The burial of Bojesen 
—a detested manual of classical antiquities—was 
not celebrated by my class, which held a supper 
instead; but it was revived a little later and it 
expanded in time into the burlesque of a Roman 
triumph, only to be abandoned at last because it 
became boisterous, not to say riotous. 

It may seem strange to some that I have here 
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set down no memories of our athletics. The fact 
is that I have really no memories to set down. 
As I have noted, we had no gymnasium; natur- 
ally, therefore, we had no swimming pool and no 
fencing hall. We had no boat-house and no crew. 
We had no baseball nine, and although out first 
football team may have come into existence while 
I was an undergraduate, I think that it was not 
organized until after I had entered the law- 


school, in the fall of 1871. I can recall going over - 


to the Elysian Field on the Hoboken shore to 
see this team defeated by a team from Rutgers 
College, that must have been quite as ragged and 
asill-trained asour own. Аз I turn the pagesof our 
class history, I am reminded that the '' Athletic 
Association of Columbia College" held its first 
meeting toward the end of my first year, and 
that one of my classmates carried off four prizes; 
and I am reminded by the College catalogue for 
1871 (which I had bound up with the class his- 
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tory) that I was once the treasurer of this Ath- 
letic Association, although I have no recollection 
whatever of any money either received or dis- 
bursed. i 

As I look back across the long years I can rec- 
ognize now that it was not a strenuous life we 
were leading in those remote days. Yet it was 
worth while; it did us good, even if we did not 
get out of it all the good it contained, even if we 
were not all of us making the best of all our op- 
portunities. Scanty as those opportunities may 
seem to twentieth century students, they were 
probably as wide and as rich as any then avail- 
able at the other colleges in the United States— 
except, it may be, at one or two institutions 
which were even then beginning to feel the faint 
thrill of a new birth. No, it was not a strenuous 
life, but it was very pleasant while it lasted; and 
now that it has gone beyond recall, it is ever a 
most delightful memory. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN UNIVERSITIES AND 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


By Marston T. Bocert, '90 
Professor of Organic Chemistry 


One of the most signtficant plans emanating from Columbia in recent years was the proposal by 
Dean Frederick A. Goetse,'95 Mines, їп his annual report for the year 1914-1915, that the University 
found and establish a separate center for industrial research. Professor Marston T. Bogert, '9o, Pro- 
fessor of Organic Chemistry, has written an admirable discussion of the many ways in which the 
chemical industries of the country and the American universities can codperate to mutual advantage, and 


we reprint it in part herewith from the Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemtstry—Ed. 


NIVERSITIES exist for the diffusion and 

extension of knowledge, and for public serv- 
ice through its application, and it is upon these 
grounds that they appeal to and receive the 
support of the community. They are not in- 
tended to be money making enterprises and, in 
fact, are almost invariably run at a loss, which loss 
is made good from endowment funds or in other 
ways, so that the amount of the tuition fees may 
not exclude capable and deserving students. 


Our chemical industries, on the other hand, are 
organized primarily for the purpose of making 
money and everything else must be subor- 
dinated thereto. The universities are essentially 
altruistic and philanthropic; the industries, 
since they must earn dividends for their stock- 
holders, are apt to be egotistic and mercenary, 
to put the case bluntly. 


LACK OF COOPERATION IN THE DIFFUSION OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


In the matter of the dissemination of knowl- 
edge, particularly that relating to industrial 
practice, it must be evident to all that there is 
but little coóperation between the manufacturers 
and the universities. It is not strange that the 
manufacturers should be averse to the publica- 
tion of discoveries made in their plants since, in 


manufacturing as elsewhere, ''knowledge 18 


power,” and new knowledge gained in the labor- 
atories of the corporation may often be regarded 


very properly as among the most valuable assets . 


of the concern. 

From the standpoint of the universities, the 
great disadvantage of the above policy is this 
locking up of knowledge, for it causes a serious 
retardation of the general growth and develop- 
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ment of the science, and renders it much more 
dificult for the universities to train men properly 
for such industries, since all text-books and gen- 
eral information available are far behind actual 


manufacturing practice. This is a serious handi- ` 


cap to those endeavoring to give up-to-date 
instruction in industrial chemistry, and one felt 
keenly by all teachers of the subject. Another 
immediately harmful effect of the above policy 
upon the universities is that it not infrequently 
results in some of their most capable investigators 
spending many of the best years of their lives 
and considerable sums of money in attempts to 
solve problems, the clues or answers to which had 
been discovered and filed away long before in 
the laboratory records of the factories. 

It is, of course, futile to ask manufacturers to 
publish to the world their most cherished ‘‘ trade 
secrets," or to endeavor to secure from them 
articles for our chemical journals describing 
all the manufacturing details of their industries. 
But in many of the great industries which have 
been in operation for any length of time, informa- 
tion has been accumulated in the course of the 
work which could be made known without irre- 
parable injury to the firm concerned and to the 
considerable advantage of the chemical profes- 
sion. It may happen, for example, that a cor- 
poration decides to abandon a certain line of 
work, either because conditions have made it no 
longer profitable or because it wishes to devote 
itself to other more lucrative ones. In such cases 
there seems no good reason why the new knowl- 
edge gained in the prosecution of the abandoned 
process or product should not be made public. 
New analytical methods and new forms of labor- 
atory apparatus are usually published, I believe, 
without any objection on the part of the corpora- 
tion. 


INDUSTRIES AND UNIVERSITIES SHOULD SO 
COOPERATE THAT THE WORK IN PURE 
SCIENCE IS NOT SACRIFICED 


Any plan of coóperation should be rejected 
which compels the university chemical depart- 
ment to devote ай of its energies and resources 
to the solution of industrial problems, the results 
of which are never to be divulged except to the 
manufacturer who has paid for them. The 
laboratory which follows such a plan has ceased 
to be a productive unit so far as its university 
function of ‘disseminating knowledge is con- 
cerned, and has become to all intents and pur- 
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poses a works laboratory run in the interest of 
the chemical manufacturer who subsidizes it. 
Research for profit takes the center of the stage, 
and research for its own sake is driven out. Ido 
not intend to argue here the question of whether 
research for its own sake and for the discovery of 
wholly new chemical fields, the so-called “pure” 
research, is worthy of encouragement or nót, as 
the material progress of that nation where '' риге” 
research is most assiduously cultivated and where 
it is held in highest honor, namely, Germany, is 
a sufficient object lesson to any who care to study 
it, but what I do want to emphasize is that if the 
universities withdraw from research of this type, 
there is little likelihood of its being carried on 
elsewhere. That is a prospect which cannot 
be regarded with equanimity either by the uni- 
versities or by the industries themselves, for it 
means the death of the goose which has already 
laid many golden eggs. 

What the manufacturers should do, then, is 
not to weaken in any way the work of the uni- 
versities in pure science by diverting it into other 
channels, but to supplement it by providing 
additional men and funds for the solution of the 
industrial problems. This is the ideal combina- 
tion, pure science and applied science at work 
side by side, each reinforcing and adding to the 
zest and interest of the other, the point of contact 
being the scientific staff of the university. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES OF MANUFACTURERS FOR 
THE UNIVERSITIES AND OF THE UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSORS FOR THE INDUSTRIES 


The universities possess staffs of scientific 
experts, well-equipped laboratories and libraries, 
all of which they are willing to share with the 
industries in return for financial and other assis- 
tance from the latter, but the proper adjustment 
of this coóperation calls for some care and 
thought. 

Any method of handling the question, to get 
the best results, must obviously be based upon 
close relations of mutual confidence and respect. 
If the manufacturer is unwilling to take the uni- 
versity officer entirely into his confidence, the 
coóperation will prove a failure and unsatisfac- 
tory to both parties. As Prof. Walker has aptly 
expressed it, if the university professor can not 
be trusted with all of the problem, he is a dan- 
gerous man to be trusted with any of it. 

Such coóperation should include also, on the 
part of the universities, the creation of an 
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advisory committee of manufacturers recognized 
as leaders in those chemical industries most 
closely related to the work of the particular 
laboratory concerned, and, on the part of the 
chemical industries, of a similar advisory com- 
mittee, composed of those university professors 
best qualified by inclination and attainments 
to render service to that particular industry. 
Whether or not these advisory committees are 
constituted, the way is open to those manufac- 
turers who wish to establish such coóperative 
relations with university officers, and the uni- 
versity professor stands willing and eager, in the 
great majority of cases, to meet the manufacturer 
half way in all such matters. 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS AND A RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE 


An excellent method of making coóperation of 
this kind effective, is for the manufacturer to 
establish industrial research fellowships at the 
university for the solution of problems of imme- 
diate importance to him, supplying sufficient 
funds to secure really skillful investigators, and 
providing raw material and any special equip- 
ment needed, the university giving the use of its 
laboratories and libraries and the services of its 
scientific staff to supervise and direct the work. 
The results of these investigations then become 
the property of the manufacturer who has paid 
for them, and may or may not be published as 
the manufacturer and the university agree. As 
these industrial fellowships multiply in the uni- 
versity, and the special equipment provided 
therefor increases, they compose a real graduate 
school of specific industries where advanced 
students (usually those who have already re- 
ceived their Ph.D. degrees) may receive that 
special training in the details of manufacturing 
practice which it is not feasible to include in the 
regular undergraduate curriculum, and from 


which the door into the factory stands open for . 


men of demonstrated energy and ability. The 
university teacher benefits greatly from this 
contact with the industries by gaining familiarity 
with manufacturing methods and the industrial 
point of view, and is enabled to infuse new life 
and interest into his lectures. As the natural 
result of his study of many of these industrial 
problems, he finds important pure science prob- 
lems cropping up everywhere, and these he 
refers to his group of pure science investigators, 


composed mainly of candidates for the Ph.D. 
degree, a degree which is awarded only on the 
basis of Published results. Such a graduate school 
should be housed preferably in a building of its 
own, devoted exclusively to chemical research. 

It is difficult to conccive of any more beneficent 
endowment for a great city like New York than 
the establishment of a properly equipped research 
institute for pure and applied chemistry, to do 
for chemistry what the Rockefeller Institute, for 
example, is now doing for the cause of medicine. 
Such an institution could render the community 
splendid service, not only by the research work 
which it actually accomplished and by the highly 
trained men it turned out, but also by acting as 
a clearing house between the manufacturers on 
the one hand and the research chemists of the 
country on the other, to bring together the prob- 
lems to be solved and the men capable of solving 
them. Its fine equipment, its distinguished staff, 
the confidence engendered by its results accom- 
plished, and the prestige it would enjoy among 
both manufacturers and investigators would 
make it eminently qualified for such service. In 
fulfilling this function it would, on the one hand, 
gather and keep on file, properly classified and 
indexed, a list of the various industrial problems 
requiring solution: wastes, by-products, unutí- 
lized raw materials, new uses for chemical prod- 
ucts, the improvernent of wasteful and costly 
processes, the production of new and useful 
chemical substances, and the like. On the other 
hand, it would keep also a fulllist of the research 
workers and consulting experts of the country, 
their special lines of work, equipment, etc. It 
would then be in position to render the following 
definite service: 


I. TO THE MANUFACTURER— To explain to him 
in what ways the efficiency of his manufacturing 
operations seems capable of improvement by 
the chemist, and to tell him who are the best 
qualified men in the country to help him with 
these particular problems. 

2. TO THE UNIVERSITY 1 АВОКАТОКІЕЅ— To call 
the attention of the men in charge to those indus- 
trially important problems which seem most 
nearly related to the research work for which 
the laboratory is noted. There are many 
laboratories which would attack with eager 
enthusiasm such problems were they aware of 
theirexistence. Most students are particularly 
keen for problems of just this kind, yet the 
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teacher is often uninformed concerning the 
character or amount of the by-products going 
to waste in his immediate neighborhood, a 
careful study of which might bring the abiding 
satisfaction of having converted useless sub- 
stances into something of service to the com- 
munity, and lead not only to financial reward 
for the manufacturer as well as for the investi- 
gator, but might also save us much of the present 
pollution of our streams and tidewaters and of 
the air we breathe. 

Ап institution conducting work of this nature 
need never fear that it will be giving away all of 
its research subjects, for there will always be far 
more than enough to go round and the careful 
study of anv one inevitably leads to the uncover- 
ing of a whole new crop of problems. Further 
than this, the influence of an institution rendering 
such service can scarcely be overestimated. It 
would be the handmaid of all, and yet recognized 
as the leader of all, national in its scope, with a 
director and advisory council, keeping close 
watch on the industrial chemical research work 
of the country, coórdinating, assisting, encourag- 
ing and stimulating it in every way possible. 

The best proof that such work can be done 
here is that much the same kind of work is now 
being done with conspicuous success in the ap- 
plied science field by the Mellon Institute of the 
University of Pittsburgh, an admirably equipped 
establishment, founded by the princely gener- 


BOOKS AND 


“Y fancy I can hear the expression of your 

wonder that a sexagenarian professor should 
turn aside from his austere analysis of the genius 
of Sophocles and of Shakespere, of Moliere and 
of Ibsen, to discuss the minor arts of the dancer 
and the acrobat, to chatter about the conjuror 
and the negro minstrel, to consider the principles 
of pantomime and the development of scene- 
painting. But I am emboldened to hope that 
your surprise will be only momentary, and that 
you will be moved to acknowledge that perhaps 
there may be some advantage to be derived from 
these deviations into the by-paths of stage 
history." 

Thus Professor Brander Matthews, in the let- 
ter prefacing his latest volume, “А Book About 
the Theater"; a letter addressed to Augustus 
Thomas. There is, further alohg in the same 
letter, a delightful confession. “ Perhaps I ought 
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osity of the Mellons of Pittsburgh; and, in the 
pure science field by the Kaiser Wilhelm Insti- 
tute, in the Dahlem suburb of Berlin. 

When it comes to the troublesome question of 
the publication of the results of industrial inves- 
tigations and the diffusion of chemical knowledge, 
the situation must be faced squarely and the fact 
clearly recognized that manufacturing corpora- 
tions are not universities, but are organized to 
turn out a product at a profit. It is unreasonable, 
therefore, to criticize them as though they had 
been founded for purely altruistic and philan- 
thropic ends. 

To sum up, the writer favors closer and more 
confidential relations between the chemical 
industries and the university professors, the 
creation of advisory committees of manufacturers 
for the university laboratories, and of university 
professors for the industries, the establishment 
of industrial fellowships by the manufacturers 
at the universities, to supplement and reinforce 
the work already being carried on there, or still 
better, the creation of a great chemical research * 
institute in this world metropolis. 

To attain that efficiency which is the only sure 
path to supremacy in any field of human en- 
deavor, our universities and our industries must 
work together in entire sympathy and under- 
standing, and it rests now with the manufacturer 
to decide whether he will seek this closer coópera- 
tion or not. 


MAGAZINES 


to explain," writes Professor Matthews, “that 
these excursions into the purlieus of the play- 
house began long, long ago. I gave a Punch- 
and-Judy show before I was sixteen; I performed 
experiments in magic, I blackened up as Tambo, 
I whitened myself as Clown, I played the low 
comedy part in a farce, and I attempted the 
flying trapeze before I was twenty; and I was 
not encouraged by the result of these early 
experiences to repeat any of the experiments 
after I came of age." He did, however, succeed 
in obtaining an offer to fill a summer engage- 
ment with a circus! 

The book itself is in Professor Matthews' most 
delightful vein; nineteen essays, some of them 
whimsical, some of them serious and important 
contributions to the literature of dramatic crit- 
icism, all of them urbane, distinguished in their 
culture, ripe in their tolerance of tendencies with 
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which the author, it is evident, does not wholly 
sympathize. Professor Matthews, himself one 
of the deans of American letters, is one of the 
few remaining examples in our literature of an 
age in which culture was not a hurried process, 
in which authors were gentlemen and men of the 
world, in which the literary intellect acquired a 
patina from its contact with a wide range of ex- 
perience. He has intimately known the leaders 
of thought and the leaders in art for the past 
many years, he has heard and seen and read 
everything of importance, and in addition to be- 
ing a specialist in dramatic literature, he is a 
writer of great charm. That, perhaps, explains 
why it is that Professor Matthews succeeds in 
securing an audience prohibited to many a 
weightier and more onerous critic. 

There are few new theories expressed in the 
book. Perhaps it is but fair to state that the 
volume is less an attempt to formulate any 
theories than a. leisurely comment upon some 
usually neglected phases of the art that is near- 
est to its author’s heart. In this respect it re- 
veals a genius, comparable in some respects to 
that of E. V. Lucas, for bringing to light a curi- 
ous:store of literary material such as only an 
. adventurer in the by-paths can discover. Who, 
for instance, knew that George Sand amused 
herself by writing plays, in collaboration with 
her son, for a Punch-and-Judy theater at her 
home at Nohant? But this touch, slight as it is, 
and the further information that Professor Mat- 
thews is able to vouchsafe after a reading of 
these plays illumines and renders more human 
not only the redoubtable early Victorian charmer 
of Chopin, but the “austere sexagenarian " critic 
himself. 

The present reviewer—readers of Professor 
Matthews’ book will find in the last essay a 
cogent reason why the present reviewer may not 
term himself a critic—frequently finds himself 
out of accord with Professor Matthews’ point of 
view toward the drama and the related arts. 
But he counsels all those who follow the doings 
of Columbia men of letters as they are reported 
in this column, to forthwith purchase Professor 
Matthews’ book, adjust themselves comfortably 
with that form of tobacco in which they most 
frequently indulge close at hand, and prepare to 
spend a delightful hour in the company of one of 
the most interesting personalities of contempor- 


ary American letters. 
> LLovp К. Morris 


November 17, 1916 


Philadelphia Alumni Honor Low 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Columbia University Alumni Club of Phila- 
delphia, held on October 10, President Henry 
Kraemer, '95 Mines, announced the death of 
the Hon. Seth Low, ex-President of the 
University, on September 16, 1916, in the 
sixty-seventh year of his age. Whereupon there 
was adopted the following minute: 


The passing of Seth Low, '70, leaves a gap 
among the great leaders of educational and civic 
America that will be difficult to fill. A loyal son 
of Alma Mater, he was among the first to see that 
Columbia was destined to be more than a local 
college. А man of wide vision, he dreamed of a 
great university which should crówn the heights of 
the metropolis of America, and become the leading 
institution of higher education, science and culture 
in the western world, and being also a man of 
action he labored long and faithfully till he saw 
his dream come true. Generous himself, he was 
the incentive of public generosity in others. He 
brought Columbia tó the notice of his fellow- 
townsmen and by precept and example induced 
them to help in the great work. 

Under his administration Columbia was estab- 
lished for all time on Morningside Heights. He 
built the stately Library which will stand as a 
lasting memorial to not only the father but to the 
greater son. For ten years he wisely and carefully 
guided the erstwhile College along the path of 
University dignity, and when he reluctantly re- 
signed the leadership to other hands, it was only at 
the insistent call of his fellow-citizens to a wider 
field of usefulness to the State. He continued, 
however, to give the University the benefit of his 
broad views and wise counsel as a Trustee until 
1914, when advancing years compelled him to sever 
active connection with the University he loved and 
served so well. 

As Alumni of Columbia we mourn the loss of a 
great leader and friend of the University. Аз 
Americans we mourn the passing of the man of 
lofty civic virtue and honor, the man in whose fair- 
ness and integrity capital and labor believed and 
trusted, and he did not fail them. 


RESOLVED, therefore, that on behalf of the 
Alumni in Philadelphia, we, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Columbia University Club, adopt this 
testimonial to the memory of Seth Low; and 
further, 


RESOLVED, that it be recorded in the minutes of 
this meeting, and a copy be sent to the ALUMNI 
NEWS. 
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Wanted! Second Lieutenants 


The following has been communicated to the 
authorities of educational institutions by the 
War Department with a view to affording stu- 
dents and graduates thereof an opportunity to 
enter the competitive examination for provisional 
appointments as second lieutenants in the United 
States Army. 


1. A large number of vacancies now exist in the 
grade of second lieutenant in the line of the Army. 
The next examination of candidates to determine 
their fitness for provisional appointment as second 
lieutenants will be held beginning January 29, 1917. 
and candidates desiring to undergo this examination 
should forward their application to the Adjutant- 
General of the Army at as early a date as practicable, 
and in any event, in time to reach the Adjutant- 
General's office not later than January 15, 1917. as 
applications received after that date may be too 
late for proper consideration in connection with this 
examination. 

2. Candidates must be between 21 and 27 years 
of age when appointed. 

3. The educational requirements for entry into 
the Army as second lieutenant are given in General 
Orders No. 64, War Department 1915. Graduates 
of recognized colleges will be exempted from exam- 
ination in certain subjects upon proof of graduation. 

4. The pay of a second lieutenant is $1,700 
annually. Officers receive ten per cent. on the yearly 
pay of the grade for each term of five years service, 
not to exceed forty per cent. in all. Due to the in- 
crease of the Army, provided by the National 
Defense Act. approved June 3, 1916, promotion for 
officers entering at this time promises to be unusu- 
ally rapid. 


Talking it up in the Phillipines 


Naga, Camarines, Philippine Is., 
October 1, 1916. 


My dear Tyson: 

I had a pleasant surprise yesterday. I had 
arranged the first debate ever held between the 
Provinces of Albay and Camarines, on the ques- 
tion: ‘Resolved, That the immigration of Chinese 
laborers into the Philippines be permitted and 
encouraged '. 

When the Albay team arrived here, I found 
that it was in charge of Paul L. Pearl, 1915, who 
had coached it. That made the debate a sure 
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victory for Columbia, no matter which way the 
decision went. Asa matter of fact, we won (with 
the affirmative side), and 1910 beat 1915. 

Debating is a far cry from athletics, but I 
have tried my hand at it twice now, and my 
teams have won both times. 

Having discovered another Columbia man, I 
am somewhat encouraged to try the Alumni Club 
organization a second time. Our first meeting in 
Manila in May was somewhat disappointing, 
with only three members present, but' we hope 
to do better next time, and start a permanent 
organization. 


WALTER С. M. BUCKISCH, ‘IO 


Calendar 


For athletic announcements see page 181 


MoNDAY, NOVEMBER 20 


Columbia Civic Service League—Meeting at 
Columbia University Club, 18 Gramercy Park, 
8:15 p. m. See announcement. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 22 


Monthly Club Dinner—Columbia University 
Club, 18 Gramercy Park, 7 P. M. The 1916 
Baseball team to be guests. 


THURSDAY AND FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 24 AND 25 
Philolexian Play—Brinckerhoff Theater. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 28 
Architects Alumni Association—Annual Meeting. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6 


Ph.D. Association — Annual Fall 
Speaker, Professor E. D. Perry. 
announcement later. 


Meeting. 
Detailed 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER IO 
Annual Commemoration Service in St. Paul’s 
Chapel. Address by Professor John Erksine, 
"00. 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 14 
‘Debating—Yale at Columbia. 
Auditorium, 8:00 P. M. 


Horace Mann 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29 


Holiday Luncheon—Whitehall Club, 17 Battery 
Place, 12:45 P. M. 
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NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 17, 1916 


EAN Keppel hasan unacademicand pungent 

way of saying things that we have had occa- 
sion to comment on more than once. There is 
such a good example in his recently published 
report that we venture to quote even at this 
somewhat late date. Speaking on the subject 
of athletics he says, among other things: 

It is of the first importance that the student body 
as a whole and the athletes in particular should 
realize that to represent one’s institution before the 
public is to enjoy a privilege and not to confer a 
favor. 


And again: 

Most of the students recognized the sport (foot- 
ball) for what it is—an excellent game to play, an 
interesting one to watch, a fine rallying point for 
the development of college loyalty and enthusiasm— 
but not a form of religion. 


It is that crisply common sense view of things 
that especially characterizes the present admin- 
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istration of the College, and that characterizes, as 
well, the system under which football is now hav- 
ing its five-year trial. 

That the first year of the football experiment 
was thoroughly successful is the agreeable com- 
ment which Dean Keppel makes in this official 
way: “While the Faculty recognized the intel- 
ligence of the limitations under which the game 
was to be resumed,” he says, “and the admirable 
attitude toward those limitations on the part of 
the students, they felt that the burden of proof 
lay definitely on the game. To-day, it is, I think, 
the general feeling that this burden has been 
satisfactorily borne. So far as the players are 
concerned, they were taught to play a clean, 
manly game, and to play it skilfully. . 

The effect upon the student-body at large was a 
good опе.” 

That is very gratifving to friends of football, 
and it has a rather important bearing on this 
year's experiences. It is disappointing to have 
so many half-victories апа defeats after a 
season like that of last year. But there is reason 
for satisfaction in the fact that football is being 
conducted in the same way, and that the same 
excellent foundations for future victories, and— 
still more important—for a sound athletic policy 
and student spirit, are being laid this vear as 
last. It is all the more important that alumni 
and students alike should keep their heads and 
avoid undue pessimism this year. To be rational 
in defeat is quite as necessary, and sometimes 
ratherharder, than to be level-headed in victory. 


Religion and social service at Columbia have 
hardly been, in recent years, fighting proposi- 
tions. The Chapel and the Christian Associa- 
tion have been doing a good work, but they have 
not been sufficiently aggressive in making their 
impress on the life of the Campus. 

There are indications of a change of tactics. 
The Christian Association number of the News 
last year showed that ‘‘Columbia’s Y. M. C. A.” 
was considerably more than a byword. The 
organization of the Columbia Civic Service 
League, with its vigorous campaign to enlist 
alumni in civic service, and on the purely religious 
side the Fosdick mectings in the Chapel during 
the present week show that genuinely effective 
work may be expected this year. 

Dr. Fosdick is one of the straight-thinking, 
hard-hitting preachers who help men. It was a 
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happy choice to secure him for special service 
at Columbia. We hope he has left Columbia men 
more sincerely interested in religion and service 
than he found them. 

In the past there has been a great deal of 
earnest and effective work done among Columbia 
men and by Columbia men. It is time that the 
reinforcements which come from organization 
and coóperation should be brought up into the 
firing line. 


The appointment of Carl J. Merner to be coach 
of the Varsity basketball team marks one more 
step in the process by which Columbia athletic 
teams are being brought under university super- 
vision and instruction. With football, track and 
basketball all under the care of members of the 
department of physical education, those who are 
concerned for the welfare of athletics at Columbia 
have a most interesting opportunity to make a 
comparative study of the two systems of athletic 
organization. 

Mr. Fisher has done more to make Columbia a 
leader in basketball than any other one man, and 
his work will not be forgotten. If Columbia fives 
in succeeding years can equal the brilliant record 
made by so many of his teams they will be doing 
exceedingly well. 


Varsity Show Dates 


The Players Club held the first meeting of the 
. year in the Gemot, Hamilton Hall, at which 
Charles Steiner, '17, was elected manager. The 
tentative dates decided upon for the Varsity 
Show this year were Wednesday, March 28, to 
Saturday, March 3r, inclusive. The Club has 
placed a piano in the Gemot, which is to be the 
home of the club hereafter. Varsity Show 
pictures and posters will be a feature of the 
decorations in the near future. The December 
meeting of the Players Club will take the form of 
a reception to the Glee Club. 


University Teas 


The first of the University Teas held under 
the auspices of the Association for University 
Teas was held in Earl Hall on November 13. 
Mrs. Keppel and Mrs. Woodbridge were in 
charge. They were assisted by Mrs. Devine, 
Mrs. Jacoby, Mrs. Fox, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Lord, 
Mrs. Agger, Mrs. Bohme, Mrs. Crawford and 
Mrs. Erskine. 
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Club Squash 


The Metropolitan Squash League has an- 
nounced the schedules for 1916-1917 and are 
as follows: 


CLASS A TEAM MATCHES 
Five Teams of Seven Each 


COLUM BIA—HARVARD—HEIGHTS CASINO 
PRINCETON SQUASH — YALE 


November 30th Heights Casino at Princeton Squash 
Columbia at Yale 
December 7th Princeton Squash at Yale 
Harvard at Heights Casino 
December 14th Harvard at Princeton Squash 
Heights Casino at Columbia 
Princeton Squash at Columbia 
Yale at Harvard 
December 28th Columbia at Harvard 
Yale at Heights Casino 
January 4th Princeton Squash at Heights Casino 
Yale at Columbia 


December 21st 


January  irth Yale at Princeton Squash 
Heights Casino at Harvard 

January 18th Princeton Squash at Harvard 
Columbia at Heights Casino 

January 25th Columbia at Princeton Squash 


Harvard at Yale | 
Harvard at Columbia 
Heights Casino at Yale 


CLASS B TEAM MATCHES 
Four Teams of Five Each 


COLUMBIA--CRESCENT A. C. —PRINCETON 
—YALE 


February 14 


December 5th Crescent A. C. at Yale 
Columbia at Princeton 

December 19th Yale at Columbia 
Princeton at Crescent A. C. 


January oth Princeton at Yale 

Crescent at Columbia 
January 16th Yale at Crescent А. C. 

Princeton at Columbia 
January 23rd Columbia at Yale 

Crescent А. C. at Princeton 
January  3oth Yale at Princeton 


Columbia at Crescent A. C. 


Fall Scratch Tournament, Friday, November 24th, 
I916, at Princeton Club 

Nat. Handicap Tournament, Saturday, December 
9th, 1916, at Harvard Club 

Class B Championship Tournament, Saturday, Janu- 
ary 13th, 1917, at Columbia Club 

Nat. Championship Tournament, Saturday, Febru- 
ary 3rd, 1917, at Yale Club 
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A NEW KIND OF MEETING AT THE CLUB 
Monday, November 20, the Date of a Council of War 


HE call to publie service has always been 

clearly heard at Columbia. It hasalways been 
heard, because of all the great universities Colum- 
bia is most closely thrust into the midst of Amer- 
ican problems in their most acute form. It has 
always been answered, we like to think, because 
there is a tradition of public service at Columbia, 
which has been influential from the days when 
Alexander Hamilton harangued his fellow-stu- 
dents all the way down to this year when Colum- 
bia men are actively engaged in the defense of 
the Border and of the ballot-box. 

You’ve read and heard all that before. But 
there is a real piece of news this time along that 
very line. 

It relates to the Columbia University Club— 
patriots didn’t use to have such a comfortable 
place to foregather in—and to the evening of 
Monday, November 20. On that date the first 
meeting of the Columbia Civic Service League 
is scheduled to occur. 

Burdette G. Lewis and Professor Kirchwey—or 
should we say Warden Kirchwey?—will help to 
make the occasion historic. Lewis is one of the 
men who are making New York the best gov- 
erned city in the United States. He is now 
Commissioner of Corrections. Rumor has it 
that he might have been Commissioner from the 
beginning, but instead he accepted service under 
that doughty pioneer, Katherine B. Davis, and 
succeeded to the head of the Department only 
after her resignation. He is a hard-hitting young 
man from the West, who believes in good govern- 
ment and present-day penal methods, and who 
can put what he believes into words with telling 
effect. About the only thing one can say against 
him is that he graduated from Nebraska instead 
of Columbia. 

Of Professor Kirchwey one does not need to 
speak. Everybody at Columbia knows of his 
interesting personality and thoroughly progres- 
sive mind, and remembers that he is the kind of 
man who could step into Tom Osborne's shoes 
at Sing-Sing under particularly delicate condi- 
tions and get away with it. Like Lewis, he knows 
civic service from experience and not from theory, 
and he will have an interesting story to tell when 
he talks of his experiences at Sing-Sing and of 
the opportunities of the C. C. S. L. 


This Civic Service League is not ‘‘just another 
club." It exists for one purpose and that one 
only: to enlist Columbia men in the service of 
the community. If the president, Leonard С. 
McAneny, '04, can spare the time from his fur- 
lough from active duty on the Border, and the 
vice-president, Richard C. Patterson, Jr., 12L, 
has sufficiently recovered from his campaign with 
the Young Democratic Club, the officers will be 
on hand at this mass-meeting to encourage other 
men to get into the sort of work they and hun- 
dreds of other alumni are already doing. The 
League lists its interests as follows: 


Big Brother Movement Legal Aid Society 

Boy Scouts Industrial Service 

City Recreation Centers Non-partisan Political 

City Club Leagues 

Charity Organization National Guard 
Society Social Settlements 

Churches Y. M. C. A. 


The beauty of a line-up like that is that every 
man—creed or no creed, color or no color—can 
fit in somewhere. There is room for Churchmen 
and ethical culturists, pacifists and preparation- 
ists, Democrats and Republicans, to work side 
by side if they feel like it, and to work at opposite 
ends of the city if they prefer it that way. The 
only thing the Civic Service League is interested 
in is that they shall get to work somewhere and 
somehow for the sake of the city and their own 
souls. 

The League means business. There is nothing 
vague or uncertain about the call to service, in 
this case. Look at this line-up of waiting jobs: 

One hundred men to fill volunteer positions in 
settlement houses, boys’ clubs, public recreation 
centers, Young Men's Christian Associations, 
and churches. 

The Colgate factory in Jersey City needs two 
men to teach English to foreign-speaking em- 
ployees, two to teach boys’ gymnasium classes, 
two for men's gymnasium classes, and, once a 
month, a group of fifteen or twenty men who are 
good at entertaining, to add to the gaiety of 
nations among the workmen. 

Groups of men who are clever enough to amuse 
and soberly entertain other men can be used 
throughout the winter at labor union meetings. 
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The Big Brother movement, the Boy Scouts 
and the Boys’ Club can use an unlimited number 
of men. 

A teacher of physical training for blind children 
at the New York Association for the Blind is 
urgently needed at once every Wednesday eve- 
ning. 

A man to teach the theory of gas engines to a 
class of practical mechanics at one of the branch 
libraries is needed at once. 

A man to teach wireless telegraphy to a class 
of boys at one of the settlements is needed at 
once. 

Twenty-five men could be placed over night 


in teaching English and citizenship to foreign 


workingmen. 
Those are a few sample needs. There are 
hundreds more. This is a bona fide opportunity 


UNIVERSITY 


OR the second year in succession the team 
from Mercersburg Academy won the inter- 
scholastic cross-country run, defeating runners 
from fourteen other schools in the sixth annual 
competition for the Gustavus T. Kirby trophy 
held at the University last Saturday. The vic- 
tory gives Mercersburg a second leg on the 
trophy and ties them with Morris and Schenec- 
tady High Schools, which also have been suc- 
cessful twice. Robert Crawford, of Flushing 
High School, who won the Cornell interschol- 
astic run in the preceding week, was the indi- 
vidual winner, leading almost from the start, 
and finishing in the good time of 20 min. I2 sec. 
Nearly two hundred boys lined up for the 
start of the race Saturday morning, represent- 
ing schools of the metropolitan district from 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and northern New 
York. The pack was soon well strung out and 
there was none of the congestion that has oc- 
curred in other years. It was the best-managed 
race that has been held at Columbia, the check- 
ing at the finish, always a difficult matter, being 
handled perfectly and the results being accepted 
without protest. The boys had lunch at the 
Commons and attended the football game in the 
afternoon. 

The first five runners to finish were Crawford; 
A. Swede, Mercersberg, second, 20:16; K. Ryan, 
Schenectady, third, 20:34; L. Locker, De Witt 
Clinton, fourth, 20:47; J. Nulty, St. Benedict's, 
fifth, 20:54. 
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for a good many Columbia men to do something 
really worth while for other men. 

Enrolment cards have been mailed within the 
last few days to all graduates of College and 
Science in the more recent classes. These have 
a dual purpose: to enroll workers and to raise 
funds for the expenses of enrolling more workers. 
At the meeting on the 20th the men who are 
interested will get together for an informal con- 
ference and discussion over the plan, and the 
campaign to put Columbia on the map as a 
powerful social force in New York City will be 
under way. 

The speakers will be worth hearing. Refresh- 
ments may be predicted, apologetically, but the 
meeting itself will be one of the most interesting 
things that Columbia men have done for a long, 
long time. 


ATHLETICS 


The team scores by points were as follows: 


Total 
Mercersburg Academy.. 2 6 II I4 20— 53 
St. Benedict’s.......... 5 IO I2 24 25— 76 
Schenectady H.S....... 3 7 17 30 31— 88 
Flushing H.S.......... I 13 28 36 37—125 
Morris H.S........... 9 18 35 56—157 


39 
East Orange Н. S., 189; DeWitt Clinton Н. S., 
203; Stuyvesant Н. S., 217; Richmond Hill Н. S., 
246; High School of Commerce, 272; Jamaica H.S., 
307; Yonkers H. S., 309; Commercial H. S., 325; 
Boys H. S., 326; Bloomfield H. S.. 360. 


Coming to South Field with a clean record of 
victories including one over the University of 
Pennsylvania, the Swarthmore eleven defeated 
the Varsity football team last Saturday by a 
score of 18 to О, developing a power with which 
crippled Columbia was totally unable to cope. 


. Neither team played consistent football, Swarth- 


more losing several opportunities to score by 
fumbling at critical times, but the advantage 
was with the visitors in every department of the 
game. How completely Columbia was kept on 
the defensive is indicated by the fact that the 
Varsity had the ball in Swarthmore territory 
only twice during the course of play and failed 
to register a single first down either by rushing 
or forward passes. 

The feature of Columbia’s play which was 
most encouraging to the Blue and White fol- 
lowers was the way the Varsity fought. They 
could not win and were unable to stop Swarth- 
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more but every player was putting everything he 
had into the game and this held down the score. 
The tackling was poor, the punting inferior to 
Swarthmore's, the few offensive plays for which 
there was an opportunity gained little ground, 
but again and again Swarthmore was forced to 
try a forward pass or to punt when no hole could 
be found in Columbia's line. 

Goldberg's leg was broken in the third period 
and Monroe, Vandewater and Wilber were 
removed from the game with badly twisted legs. 
The line-up follows: 


Swarthmore (18) Columbia (0) 


SERIE ыл уг хб Pees OEC Dea ES eene Kennedy 
McGovern... 0002... MS cC Vollmer 
Walon, oe, Sas ee Es Xerxes ERA Vandewater 
СИК P MEOS Сепїег........... Goldberg 
Ead patios eo dde R. С........... Cleveland 
Endicott. ....... RC Ту Gey ot wr tee eed Wilber 
Gillespie... sess. R. E.. .....Cochran 
]ойп+оп............. О Buses peice McCabe 
ВаКкег..... ......... I4 HI vta Monroe 
Holmes IRA о ЖОКГО ГОЛ СГ Dunn 
A. Согпоў........... Fo. Ву. аав Brown 


Score by periods— 

Чула Итоге................... 6 6 6 0—18 
Columbia. рана eee ends 
Touchdowns—A. Cornog, Michael, Smith. 
Substitutions—Swarthmore: Provost for Baker, 


Michael for Provost, Yarnall for Michael, Mealy for 


Yarnall, Hoot for Wilson, Baker for Yarnall, Mich- 
ael for Holmes. Stratton tor McGovern, Olin for 
smith, E. Cornog for Gillespie. Columbia: Donald- 
son for Cleveland, Cleveland for Wilber, Brown for 
Goldberg. I. T. Rosen for Brown, Donnell for Ken- 
nedy, Zychlinski for Monroe. 

Refcree—S. B. Newton, Williams. | Umpire— 
C. Н. Kilpatrick. Princeton. Linesman—E. Н. 
Hastings, Jr.. Cornell. Field judge—John C. Hen- 
nes«cy, Brown. Time of periods—15 minutes. 


Coach Merner would like to have heavier men 
and more of them with which to build a basket- 
ball team to regain some of Columbia's past 
glory, but he believes that he will be able to turn 
out a likelv five from the material on hand. 
With hard scrimmages at the regular practice 
periods the men are being forced into shape 
gradually and the two months that remain be- 
fore the opening of the league season will give 
plenty of time for turning out a championship 
squad. Some inkling of the power of the team 
will be obtained in the game with Brooklyn Poly 
early in December. 
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Not more than a foot separated the bows of 
the Junior Varsity and Varsity shells at the finish 
of the principal race in the annual fall regatta, 
held on the Hudson on November 4, but that 
space was sufficient to give victory to the 
Juniors. The Varsity conceded one and one-half 
lengths to the Juniors and made this up when 
about half of the course of one mile and an 
eighth had been covered. They were unable to 
gain during the latter part of the race, their stroke 
shortening badly, and came to the finish line on 
even terms with the Juniors. It looked like a 
dead heat but the judges decided otherwise. 

The first and second Freshmen eights, finishing 
in that order, were easily defeated by a third 
Varsity combination, which led by a length and a 
half. The Freshmen particularly showed the 
lack of practice due to the generally unfavorable 
weather conditions this. fall. А third race 
brought together four very much mixed combi- 
nations, in which Freshmen and Varsity candi- 
dates were seated together, many in strange po- 
sitions. This race was rowed in barges and 
closed the programme. The fall rowing season 
ended with the regatta. The summaries: 

First Race—One and one-sixteenth miles.—Won 
by Junior Varsity. Bow, К. A. Piel; No. 2, С. 
Griswold; No. 3, R. E. Swinbourne; No. 4, E. F. 
Brace; No. s, R. Steinschneider; No. 6, W. T. 
Hooven; No. 7, R. B. Haines; stroke, R. Lorenz; 
coxswain, W. Neale. Second Varsity—Bow, C. W. 
Sengstacken; No. 2, W. B. Brown; No. 3, К. К. 
O'Loughlin; No. 4, R. E. Curry; No. 5, R. Shil- 
lidav; No. 6, R. W. Lahey; No. 7, R. O. Penncell, 
stroke, D. W. Leys; coxswain, M. Thomas. Time 
6 minutes, 41 seconds. 

Second Race—One and one-sixteenth miles.— 
Won by third Varsitv. Bow, J. Gluck; No. 2, T. 
Jackson; No. 3, F. Hettling; No. 4, B. Morris; 
No. S, R. A. Abell; No. 6, R. Schachtel; No. 7, 
F. Saville; stroke, P. Gallico; coxswain, F. Dehls. 
Second, first Freshman eight—Bow, M. Cadwell; 
No. 2, С. Saake; No. 3, Hellwig; No. 4, T. Lay; 
No. 5, К. Thompson; No. б, S. Kent; No. 7, Е. 
Stockhammer; stroke, R. Thompson; coxswain, 
A. Ford. Time, 7 minutes, 16 seconds. 


Sport Calendar 


For detailed information about athletic events 
telephone 1400 Morningside. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER I8 
Football. Wesleyan at Columbia, 2:00 P. M. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 25 | 


Football. N. Y. U. at Columbia, 2:00 P. M. 
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Compliments of 


C&C 


and 


A Former Student 


Collegiate School for Boys 


is a College Preparatory School with strong 
Primary and Junior Grades. Modern School 
Building. Large Gymnasium. Military Drill 
and Supervised Athletics 
Afternoon Outing Classes 278th School Year 
FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS 
ARTHUR FISKE WARREN, Headmaster 


Columbia Grammar School 
FOUNDED 1764 


Nos. 5, 7 and 9 West 93rd Street 


BOYS RAPIDLY PREPARED FOR 
COLUMBIA, CORNELL, HARVARD 
PRINCETON, YALE AND OTHERS 
REGISTERED BY REGENTS . 
BUSINESS COURSES, PRIMARY 
CLASSES. 


Fireproof Building Tel. 35787 River 


CHARTERED 1799 


Bank of the 


Manhattan Co. 


40 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


CAPITAL 
SURPLUS 


$2,050,000 
4,100,000 


OFFICERS 


STEPHEN BAKER President 
HENRY K. McHARG Vice-President 
D. H. PIERSON Cashier 
JAMES McNEIL Asst. Cashier 
B. D. FORSTER Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES SPEYER 
WILLIAM SLOANE 
SAMUEL SLOAN 

B. H. BORDEN 
WALTER JENNINGS 
C. H. TENNEY 


JAMES TALCOTT 
Henry К. McHARG 
_ STEPHEN BAKER 
FRED'K С. BOURNE 
R. W. PATERSON 
WILLIAM S. Top 


Telephone 7670 Riverside 


D. MONTI 
27 Years with MARESI CO. 
All kinds of Cakes and Pastry made to order. All kinds 
of Punches made to order. Pastry, Ice Cream, 
Confectionery. We cater to all occasions 


2696 Broadway, at 103rd Street New York 


OUT-DOOR SCHOOL 


PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN for children 3 to 
10 years. Healthful outdoor activities with the stimulus 
of select companionship coupled with individual atten- 
tion and the advantages of private tutoring. An ideal 
location, directly adjacent to Manhattan Square, Mu- 
seum of Natural History and Central Park. 
‚АММА E. CHAIRES, Principal 
42 WEST 76TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone, Lenox 4399 


ROBERT SCHNAIER 
BUILDER 


959 Madison Avenue, near 75th Street NEW YORK 


HOTPOIN NT IRONS Telephone, Meirose 3676 


Harlem 
Steam Carpet Cleaning 
Company 


M. BLoomriELD, Prop. 


Domestic IRON. [пе iron with the hot point, cool 
handle, attached stand, and ten-year guarantee on its 
Heating Element. 

Heating Element is in two sections, arranged V- 
shape on the soleplate. The sections meet at the 
point of the Iron, thus supplying most heat where 
most heat is needed because, in use, the point is 
pushed forward into the damp goods. 

The Element is clamped between the heavy cast 
soleplate and pressure-plate, insuring excellent heat- 
retention. Top is pressed steel. Finish, polished 
nickel all over. Has cord, attachment plug and inter- 
changeable switch-plug. 


Weight Soleplate Wattage Price 

3 lb 24х54 330 $4.00 

i 2 Les HE 135th STREET and THIRD AVENUE 
ALPHA ELECTRIC CO., Inc. NEW YORK 


116-118 West 29th Street, New York 
Telephone Farragut 500 


ROMMERY 


"Sec" Brut" 
The Standard fr Champagne Quality 


Made of Choicest Grapes Exclusively 


FRANCIS DRAZ & CO., 
Sole Agents for U. S. 


24 HUDSON STREET NEW YORK 


Kindly mention The New's 
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ТНЕ 
BEATRICE WAINWRIGHT 
; SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
T for Resident and Day Students 


The School is devoted to the 
highest standards of Musical 
education. Individual instruc- 
tion is given after the most 
approved methods in the chosen 
branches. Ideally located in 
one of New York's best residen- 
tial sections, within a block of 
Riverside Drive, a delightful 
' home school for young ladies 
wishing to study music and be 
cia peroneds French conversa- 
tton. 


7. For jurther information addres 


BEATRICK WAINWRIGHT 
зоо West &sth St. New York 


ART BASED ON PRINCIPLE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Day and Evening Courses 
For teachers and professional workers. Poster Advertis- 
ing, Costume Design, Interior Decoration, Life, Illus- 
tration, Normal Training, Children's Classes. Catalog. 


SUSAN F. BISSELL, Sec., 2239 Broadway, N.Y. 


Gardner School for Girls 


Formerly at 607 Fifth Avenue 


Has removed to a larger house, її East 51st St. (bet. 
sth and Madison Avenues). Fireproof building. Spa- 
cious and beautiful, thoroughly equipped for resident 
and day pupils. Elevator. Open air classes and gymna- 
sium. Regular and special courses. Unexcelled oppor- 
tunities in music. All the advantages of the city with 
delightful home life. Riding, skating, dancing, tennis, 
swimming. 


Miss ELTINGE AND Miss MastaND, Principals 


STUDIO OF 


E. K. CARTER 


Specialized Photography in mono- 
chrome and colour for men and 
women of responsibility in the so- 
cial, scientific and commercial fields. 


2231 BRoADWAY (at 8oth Street) 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Schuyler 9633 


Outdoor School Life for the City Boy 
BARNARD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Overlooking Van Cortlandt Park Playground; 4 min- 
utes walk from West 242d St. Broadway Sub Station 


COLLEGE PREPARATION 


WM. LIVINGSTON HAZEN, '83, HEADMASTER 
T. E. LYON. ASSOCIATE HEADMASTER 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL | 


for 
Nervous and Backward Children 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
238th St. and Riverside Ave. Tel. 316 Kingsbridge 


DAY SCHOOL 


31$ W. 87th St. (near Riverside Drive) Tel. 9121 
Schuyler. 


Individual instruction by graduate teachers experi- 
enced in training of difficult children. 


Kindergarten, Elementary and Manual Training 
Departments. 


Full particulars upon application. 


THE COLLEGE BOOK STORE 


A. G. SEILER, Proprietor 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS, 
AND SOUVENIRS 
Students’ Discounts Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 


1124 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR I20TH ST, 


RIVERDALE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


14 acres facing Van Cortlandt Park at West 252nd St. 


Best Boardsng School Advantages Near By 
FOR DAY AND BOARDING BOYS 


Daily auto 'bus; hardy country life; unusually strong 
college preparation and elementary work. 


Preparation for Columbia by Columbia Men 
Ask for descriptive year book 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Head Master 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York City 


MORNINGSIDE SCHOOL 


438 WEST II6TH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
All grades and Kindergarten 
Elliman kindergarten training classes. Spanish coaching 
Adults and children 
The Misses D. and L. JoHNSON, Principals 
Tel. 6914 Morningside Е 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Its preparation for college and home life long consider- 
ed model. Physical training emphasized. Gymnasium 
swimming pool, play-grounds. Illustrated catalogue 

sent on request. Address 


HENRY CARR PEARSON, Prin., West 120th St., ЇЧ. Ү. С. 


FRANCIS EMORY 


FITCH 


(INCORPORATED) 
Printers To Brokees 
47 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Kindly mention The News 


Phone Morningside 4678 


Terrace Tennis Courts 


FOR RENT 


BY HOUR, MONTH OR SEASON 


Riverside Drive and 112th Street 


Journalism Building 


2960 Broadway | 


Cathedral Billiard Academy 
M. Lasser, Mgr. 


2824-2846 Broadway 


Finest Equipped Billiard Academy in the City 
I2 BRUNSWICK-BALKE TABLES 


HENRY BROS. & CO. 
EMPIRE BLDG., 71 BROADWAY 


Telephone 204 Rector 


HOWARD H. HENRY 
MEMBER NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


AMBROSE D. HENRY '84 JOHN M. MILLER 
STOCKS AND BONDS 
BRANCH OFFICE 
KINNEY BLDG., BROAD AND MARKET STREETS 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Telephone 1600 Market 


Where "m is a Continual рем | 


Ms THERESA 


| ENTIRE BLOCK, 7th AVENUE, 124th TO 125thsrs. 


| One block from ‘L° and Subway. Surface cars 
and Bus lines to all points at door. With in a few 
| minutes walk of М. Y. Central К. К. Station 


| . Single room with running water and some with shower $1.50 


Single room with bath 
' Room with bath (for two persona) 
' Parlor, Bedroom and Bath . 


Columbus Ave. and 67th St. 
NEW YORK 


Special Rates by Month or Season 


FAMIL 
AND TRANSIENT 


ABSOLUTELY 
FIREPROOF 


ALL OUTSIDE 
ROOMS 


Dining Room on 
Twelfth Floor 
overlooking Palisades 


Board $10.50 


per weck 
Breakfast сос 
Lunch бос 
Dinner $1.00 


Telephone 
8270 Morningside 


R. P. LEUBE 


Manager 
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CHARTERED 1822 


The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 


" 4I oulevar aussmann 
15 Cockspur Street, S. W. Branch: 475 Fifth Avenue 


26 Old Broad Street, E. C. BERLIN; 
NEW YORK 56 Unter den Linden, N. W. 7 


The Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to act as 
Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in all other Fiduciary capa- 
cities. | 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad and other Corporations, and as Transfer 
Agent and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, or subject to check, and allows interest on 
daily balances. 

Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond and mortgage. 

Will act as Agent in the transaction of any approved financial business. 

Fiscal Agent for States, Counties and Cities. 


Letters of Credit, Foreign Exchange, Cable Transfers 


EDWIN S. MARSTON President SAMUEL SLOAN Vice-President 
Аосоѕтоѕ V. HEELY Vice-Pres. and Sec. WILLIAM B. CARDOZO Vice-President 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW Vice-President J. HERBERT CASE Vice-President 
НОКАСЕ F. HOWLAND Asst. Secretary RoBERT E. Воүр Asst. Secretary 
WILLIAM A. DUNCAN Asst. Secretary EDWIN GIBBS Assistant Secretary 


The New York Trust Company 


26 BROAD STREET 


CAPITAL $3,000,000 SURPLUS AND PROFITS $11,350,000 
Designated Depository in Bankruptcy and of Court and Trust Funds 


OTTO T. BANNARD, Chairman of the Board 


MORTIMER №. BUCKNER, President Н. WALTER SHAW 

FREDERICK J. HORNE)? ,.. | ARTHUR 5. GIBBS , р 

James Dopp | 1се- Presidents NO cU dE Asststant Secretaries 

CHARLES E. Haypock, Treasurer JosEPH A. FLYNN . 

HERBERT W, Morse, Secretary Harry Forsytu, Assistant Treasurer 

TRUSTEES 

Otto T. Bannard John B. Dennis John C. McCall Dean Sage 
S. Reading Bertron George Doubleday John J. Mitchell B. Aymar Sands 
James А. Blair Benjamin S. Guinness James Parmelee Joseph J. Slocum 
Mortimer М. Вискпег F. М. Hoffstot Henry С, Phipps John W. Sterling 
James C. Colgate Frederic B. Jennings E. Parmelee Prentice James Stillman 
Alfred А. Cook Walter Jennings Edmund D. Randolph Myles Tierney 
Robert W. De Forest Chauncey Keep Norman P. Ream 


Meniber of the New York Clearing IIouse Association 
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Yes, It's a Steinway 


I. there supreme satisfaction in being able to 

say that of the piano in your home? Would you 
have the same feeling about any other piano? 
“Its a Steinway.” Nothing more need be said. 
Everybody knows you -have chosen wisely; you 
have given to your home the very best that money 
can buy. You will never even think of changing 
this piano for any other. As the years go by the 
words ‘‘It’s a Steinway” will mean more and more 
to you, and thousands of times, as you continue to 
enjoy through life the companionship of that noble 
instrument, absolutely without a peer, you will say 
to yourself: ‘‘How glad I am I paid the few extra 
dollars and got a Steinway."' 


STEINWAY &SONS 


STEINWAY HALL SUBWAY EXPRESS STATION AT THE DOOR 
107-109 EAST 14TH ST. NEW YORK 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS 
STATIONERS 


JEWELRY, WATCHES, RINGS 
FOBS, EMBLEM PINS, TROPHIES 
SILVER CUPS, STATIONERY WITH 
MONOGRAMS IN COLOR, INVITATIONS 
OF ALL KINDS, DIPLOMAS, MEDALS 
AND DIES FOR STAMPING SEALS 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO INQUIRIES 
BY MAIL | 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37 P STREET 
NEW YORK 
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| P, (1717705,5 
Sorted with forks ard SPOONS 


In fact. in the nomenclature of the table, Gor%arz. 
Tableware 15 almost as well known as Irish Linen 
and French Cuisine. 


There is in every fork and spoon we male, 9) 
of cumulative experience to ensure the quality 
enrich the design. | 


And speaking of designs. perhaps the only fault with 
the | Gór7?a/zz selections is that the variety is apt to 
embarrass the choice! 
There are twenty-seven d and distinct patterns 
and each interprets some historical epoch or influence 
with the fidelity of a genuine affection. | 


But however the patterns and prices may vary іп по: 
wise affects the quality of Gorlan workmanship, which 
24 


and 


is best described as a мой of excellence which we 
will not overcome.” | 
Leading jewelers everywhere sell Gorzam 
THE GORHAM COMPANY 
Shersmiths and Goldsmiths 
NEWYORK 


Works - Providence and New York 
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TEN CENTS 


ADDRESSES BY DR. HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


By CuapLain Knox 


HE series of addresses delivered under the 

auspices of the Christian Association by 
Dr. Fosdick of Union Seminary at the religious 
meetings held in St. Paul’s Chapel last week were 
intended primarily for thinking men. As a speaker 
known throughout the college world, Dr. Fosdick 
is one who is gifted with a very remarkable orator- 
ical ability; but while his imagery, imagination, 
and wide range of illustrationdrawn fromliterature 
and life, added greatly to the delight and interest 
with which he was heard, yet it was his straight 
‘man to man talk’ in facing fearlessly and thor- 
oughly fundamental issues that gave to his 
addresses their appealing power. As Spec- 
tator commented, "In days when there is no 
end of talk about higher thought, higher philoso- 
phy, higher religion, it is a relief, even a treat, to 
hear a speaker deal with fundamentals.” 

The audience,averaging between three and four 
hundred each night, was obviously made up of 
men who wished to gain the largest outlook on 
life and who were deeply interested in the prob- 
lem of working out a positive, constructive, 
religious faith, intelli- 
gently related to every 
phase of modern edu- 
ca ion, such as would 
give purpose and direc- 
tion to a career of serv- 
ice. 

For the first address 
Dr. Fosdick selected as 
his subject, ‘Is God in 
Earnest?’ He pointed 
out that belief in God 
as One who hasa serious 
purpose for the world 
was the characteristic 
faith of a long line of 
men who had made 
vital contributions to 
human progress. He 
spoke of the tendency 
of many men to-day to 
lose sight of thefact that 
God is in earnest, to 
feel that there is no 
higher power that is 
working inand through 


DR. Fospick 


all human affairs, and because of this feeling, 
God does not seem real. The spiritual interpreta- 
tion of life was presented in contrast to a mate- 
rialistic, mechanistic interpretation, and the 
inadequacy to account for the facts and forces 
of life by any view that either ignored or regarded 
as subordinate the spiritual was forcibly drawn. 
"God," he said, "is in earnest in asking you 
to share in the conquest of mankind over 
evil.” 

On the second evening the question taken up 
was ‘Is God Personal?’ Here Dr. Fosdick re- 
ferred to the early conceptions of God, found in 
the childhood of the race and of the individual 
which pictured God as ‘an enlarged man.’ Ina 
universe of the magnitude now made known to us 
through the discoveries of modern science any 
such picture is impossible. An analysis of our 
theory of knowledge was made, and the speaker 
showed that any conception of the world what- 
ever, even the most materialistic, must be gained 
through the medium of human consciousness. 
The nature of personality was then discussed, 
and the point made 
that through the high- 
est element in ourselves 
we reach increasingly 
to an understanding of 
God. ‘In thinking of 
God as a person," he 
said, ‘‘you must think 
of Him in terms of the 
best person you know. 
To me this person is 
Jesus of Nazareth.” 

The next subject con- 
sidered was, ‘Can We 
Prove It?’ Common 
misapprehensionsofthe 
nature of faith were 
discussed, especially the 
view which places faith 
over against know- 
ledge as though it were 
"believing something 
which you can not 
prove." Faith is rather 
"the indispensable 
pathway to know- 
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ledge," and science no less than religion has its 
faith. In every sphere there are certain accepted 
means of verification and in the realm of religion 
there is a method of proof which is open to 
everyone to apply for himself. 

The concluding address on ' What Difference 
Does it Make?' was a practical application of 
the principles presented on the preceding eve- 
nings. He referred to the fact that many 
college men might be willing to accept the 
statements that had been made, but that they 
might seem only theoretical. But great living, 
he declared, demands great convictions. Behind 
every act is the principle involved, and the man 
who builds up his life on the basis of truth is the 
man who renders to the world the highest service. 

Dr. Benjamin R. Andrews of Teachers College, 
Chairman of the University Committee on Reli- 
gious Work, presided at the meetings,and members 
of the Glee Club, a special quartet of students, and 
the Chapel Choir sang appropriate anthems. After 
theChapel meetings Dr.Fosdick met students,indi- 
vidually and in groups, forquestion and discussion. 
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The series of addresses as a whole will take 
their place as an event of unusual importance in 
the college year. 

During the week of the Fosdick meetings a 
series of special noonday chapel services were 
held. On Monday, Dr. Talcott Williams, Direc- 
tor of the School of Journalism, spoke; on 
Tuesday, Reverend S. Parkes Cadman of Brook- 
lyn; on Thursday, Mr. Charles D. Hurrey, Sec- 
retary for Foreign Relations of the Y. M. С. A. 
in the United States; and on Friday, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, author of "Inside the Cup." 
All these meetings were well attended. 

The President of the Alumni Federation 
appointed asa Committee of Alumni to co-operate 
with the University Committee on Religious 
Work in holding the meetings at which Dr. 
Fosdick spoke Lawrason Riggs, Jr., '03, Chair- 
man; William Fellowes Morgan, '80, '84 Mines; 
Herbert T. Wade, '93; James Myers, 'o4; Dun- 
can Н. Browne, '05; W. Grant Palmer, 'о8; 
Harold №. Taylor, 'o9; Geddes Smith, ‘ro; 
and Kenneth Smith, '15. 


COLUMBIA AS A FOREIGN STUDENT CENTER 
By Рнпір К. Hitt! 


OREIGN students, 471 in all, including 90 

Chinese, 90 Japanese, 135 from the 20 Latin- 
American republics, Spain and the Philippines, 
156 from 31 different nationalities, of which 
Canada claims 40, Germany 15, India 10, Syria 
7, and Russia 7, constitute the foreign student 
colony in New York City. Columbia University 
is the headquarters of about 75 per cent. of these 
men and women who represent many races and 
colors, and a variety of languages, customs and 
creeds. 

In most cases these students are choice men. 
They stand for the highest and best in their 
countries; they come from influential families 
and communities and have been granted scholar- 
ships after passing very severe tests; they will 
pursue their studies here from two to six years 
and will return home to occupy important po- 
sitions in government, business and professional 
life. The Y. M. €. A., through the Intercol- 
legiate Cosmopolitan Club, reaches almost all 
these foreign students in the City. For three 
vears the Intercollegiate Branch of the Y. M. 
C. A. maintained a Cosmopolitan House, as a 
home and social center for the foreign students, 


but the house idea was given up until more suit- 
able quarters can be secured.: Under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Edmonds and four foreign students 
the work is carried on with Earl Hall, at Colum- 
bia, as center. 

The best known activity is a Sunday Supper 
held weekly in Earl Hall, at 6 o'clock. These 
suppers are unique in the sense that over a hun- 
dred from at least 20 different countries forget 
for the time being their differences in creed, col- 
or and tongue. The supper mecting is usually 
closed by a short talk from some eminent speaker 
on a national or international topic. Another 
important activity of the Club has been the 
bringing of its members into contact with home 
life. Many receptions are held in homes of re- 
spected and distinguished citizens every year. 
Students are also invited to dinner in small 
groups of two or three. This year a series of 
four social nights has been arranged. On Octo- 
ber 28th the American members gave a Hallow- 
e'en party to the foreign members. On Novem- 
ber 25th the Chinese night will be held, in which 
stunts, music and refreshments, characteristic of 
China, will be presented. On February roth the 
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Japanese will hold a similar night. On March 
1oth the Latin-Americans will hold their night. 
Several excursions are taken during the year to 
different places of interest. These afford a 
pleasant outing and are of educational value as 
well. Among the places of interest visited are 
several industrial plants in or near New York, 
Ellis Island, Sing Sing Prison, and the West Side 
Ү. М. С. А. 

Many requests come to the Club from churches 
and Y. M. C. A's inviting foreign students to 
speak on the educational, social, economic, and 
religious problems in their lands. Several stu- 
dents have delivered such addresses and this 
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year there has been an unusual demand, in view 
of the increasing need of bringing about a better 
interchange of ideas and understanding among 
the nations. A new feature of the work for this 
year is the Employment Bureau, through which 
opportunities for self-help are provided for the 
ambitious and worthy students. 

Through these and various other means an 
attempt is made to give these foreign men and 
women a good impression and a good opinion of 
the United States and a wise interpretation of the 
best features of North American civilization. 
_ This means the promotion of international good 
will and reducing the chances of future wars. 


UNIVERSITY MEN IN THE EUROPEAN WAR ZONE 


One Form of Assistance which 15 not Frequently Considered 


MERICANS have little conception of the 

awful calamity which has befallen the 
young men of warring Europe—at least only 
those few who have ventured abroad to take part 
in some form of relief work can imagine even for 
a moment the horrors of the conflict. The 
university man of this country has been deeply 
interested in the historical and economic phase 
of the war, and most American families have 
contributed of their time and means to further 
one or another of the many forms of relief 
which have been organized on this side of the 
Atlantic. But to the college man of America, the 
most striking feature of the present situation is 
the great response that the university man 
of Europe has made to his country's call. 
Nothing like it has ever before been seen in the 
history of university life. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have long since been practically deserted. 
The same storv can be told and retold for almost 
every university on the Continent. The future 
intellectual leadership—or what would have 
been—-of Europe is being steadily depleted. 
An earnest effort is being made both to conserve 
and develop the intellectual power concentrated 
in the prison-camps, as well as to help to make 
life less monotonous and more liveable. In every 
such camp there are scholars from the universi- 
ties, and even professors, many of them authori- 
ties in their various lines. Classes for the study 
of those subjects which the prisoners are most 
interested in are organized. In several prison- 
camps, small universities are actually in opera- 


tion, with a regular staff of teachers, regular 
courses and equipment, and hundreds of stu- 
dents, even as many as 1,000 іп one camp. 

It is hard to imagine how such an extended 
piece of work can be carried on successfully 
among men of different nationalities and dif- 
ferent creeds. The organization which rose to 
meet its responsibilities in this crisis was the 
World's Student Christian Federation—the 
Young Men's Christian Association internation- 
alized. ‘‘No organization in this war has come 
in for such unstinted and unqualified praise 
asthe Y. М. С. A.” The sign of the Y. M.C. A., 
the little '" Red Triangle," is “every bit and 
everywhere as familiar as the Red Cross." 
These striking statements indicate the large 
and significant place that the Young Men's 
Christian Association has come to occupy in 
most of the warring countries. It is now at 
work in England, in France, in Germany, in 
Russia, in Austria, in Egypt, in Mesopotamia 
and in Italy, in every land engaged in the 
world-conflict except Turkey—the Sultan’s land 
alone has refused as yet to sanction the work 
of the Ү. М. С. А. 

Never before in the world’s history have so 
many men been thinking seriously of their past, 
their present, their future. The men in the 
trenches, young and old, realize the stake. The 
questions to be decided on the Somme and in the 
Balkans by battle will perhaps be a determining 
factor of the war, but the questions which these 
men are asking themselves as they prepare for 
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conflict or return to their miserable huts and 
camps for a brief respite are ones which all 
the faith and experience and knowledge of men 
trained in Christian service must take it upon 
themselves to answer. From the base-camps of 
England to the hot, arid plains of Mesopotamia, 
from the cold, bleak steppes of Northern Siberia 
to the expeditionary camps of Northern Egypt, 
in hospitals, in trenches, in prison-camps; in 
short, wherever the soldiers of the Great War 
are congregated in large numbers there the 
Y. M. C. A. is to be found at work. Mil- 
lions of men are in training; millions are in the 
trenches fighting; millions are wasting away 
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in the hospitals; and more millions (nearly 
six now) are incarcerated in huge prison-camps. 
Among all these millions, the Association is at 
work trying to bring some goodness out of the 
awful carnage. 

One of Columbia's sons, a man of whom she 
may well be proud, Russian by birth, who came 
to America at the age of eighteen years, who is 
now a naturalized American citizen, who went 
through college and the theological seminary, 
Julius F. Hecker, ’14 Ph.D., has charge of the 
Y. M. C. A. work in some of the prison-camps 
of Austria among the Russians who are im- 
prisoned there. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE BRANCH OF THE YOUNG 
MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


HAT is it? Where is it? Who is it? These 
questions are frequently asked about a 
ziven branch, department or activity of the Young 
Men's Christian Association. The average lay- 


Roy C. JACOBSON 


man thinks of the association as a complex organ- 
ization, when, as a matter of fact, it is really 
very simple, as is indicated in its marvelous 
world-wide development. 

Columbia men know that the Columbia Asso- 
ciation’s work is for Columbia men; but they 
can not quite place the Intercollegiate Branch of 
the Association with which their association is 
affiliated as has been recorded in previous num- 
bers of Alumni News. They are prone to think 
of it as being very far off—something that is a 
''go-between"" between their work in Earl Hall 
and the rest of the association brotherhood. This 
is a mistaken point of view. 

In reality, the Intercollegiate Branch is very 
close to Columbia, so close in fact, that it is 
difficult to recognize it unless you are in focus. 
Let us train our binoculars on New York City 
for a moment. See the streams of young men 
going to and fro. Here are students, railroad 
men, clerks, professional men, soldiers and sailors, 
industrial workers, etc. Now let us observe the 
students: there are over 20,000 college and uni- 
versity students, 20,000 high school boys, 1,000 
college graduates coming here to start life each 
year and 500 students from foreign lands. 

Twenty-eight years ago the Y. M. C. A. of the 
city faced this situation. They said “Here is a 
class of men who, from the association point of 
view, ought to be considered by themselves. And 
accordingly they established the Intercollegiate 
Branch. In those days the colleges апа profes- 
sional schools were all down town. There were 
no local college associations formed at that time, 
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but all the work for students was carried on from 
the old 23rd Street Branch, and later from the 
student club house at 28th Street and Lexington 
Avenue. 

But the colleges soon began to move, in most 
cases so far away that it was deemed advisable 
to form an association in each institution. From 
time to time, special departments were organized 
to look after certain groups that were not being 
reached. In this way the preparatory, graduate, 
industrial service, cosmopolitan club, and church 
coóperation departments were started. 

As these local associations were formed one by 
one it looked as if the Intercollegiate Branch 
should logically disintegrate, but the time came 
when the leaders of each saw that if they were to 
survive and realize their greatest usefulness they 
must face their opportunities and their problems 
together. And so the present movement has 
evolved. It is called the Intercollegiate Branch 
of the Y. M. C. A. of the City of New York. It 
is composed of the Associations at Columbia, 
New York University, City College, Union Semi- 
nary, and four medical schools; as well as the 
five departments enumerated above. Each of 
the thirteen component parts has a separate 
board of governors, and each elects two repre- 
sentatives to a central Committee of Manage- 


ment. The movement is therefore democratic; 
it adapts itself to local or special conditions; and 
its close unity through its central committee and 
the secretarial staff which now numbers 14, makes 
for efficiency and actual achievement. 

Roy C. Jacobson, whose picture appears in this 
issue, is the Methodist Secretary, in the Church 
Coóperative Department. He is a graduate of 
Northwestern University and of the Yale School 
of Religion. He gives all his time to Columbia— 
half to Earl Hall activities among graduate stu- 
dents, and the remainder to work among Meth- 
odist students. 


The Summer Conference 


Last summer upon the invitation of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association, 3,259 college and university men, 
including 320 foreign students and 462 faculty 
members, attended student summer conferences 
scattered over North America from Northfield, 
Massachusetts, to Seabeck, Washington, and 
from Blue Ridge, North Carolina, to Lumsden 
Beach, British Columbia, in Canada. Ten 
days these conferences last, and it is the verdict 
of not a few that of all the days of their 
lives these ten days are best. In the first place 
they are always held in the mountains or on 
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SOME COLUMBIA DEPUTATION WORKERS 


the lake side, somewhere in the great out-of- 
doors. The program is so balanced that it is 
easy to enjoy recreation, to sit at the feet of 
some of America’s greatest leaders of thought 
and action, or to gather with a few of his fellows. 
When men in large numbers in such a place face 
together the outstanding spiritual and moral 
problems of our colleges and our American life 
great good is bound to come to the nation. 

A Columbia delegation of 23 students and 
1 member of the faculty attended the Middle 
Atlantic Student Conference, held at Eagles 
Mere Park, Pa., June 16 to 25. 


What the Columbia students said themselves 
at the last delegation meeting will give the best 
idea of what a summer conference really does 
for the college man: 


"Learned that power lies more in consecration 
than in talent." 

“Наа never heard of the ‘second mile' before. 
Was helped by the fellowship of the Chinese 
students." 

“Inspiration from К. Rex Reeder and from 
the last talk by Dr. Fosdick on ‘The Relation 
of War and Christianity.’ ” 

" Help from the foreign students and Fosdick.” 


“The Geneva Conference 
last year made me change my life, and this Con- 
ference has strengthened my convictions to go 
back to China as an educator. 


A Chinese student: 


Appreciated the 
fellowship.” 

" Fosdick has cleared up my doubts.” 

Another Chinese student: ‘‘Appreciated the 
Columbia men and fellowship with the Chinese 
students.” 

And still another Chinese student: ‘‘ Was im- 
pressed most by interview with Fosdick. Helped 
by knowing the Chinese students. Helped much 
from the friendships formed. Got something from 
all the speakers and especially from Fosdick.” 
Many 
Realize more 


“Helped by the Chinese students. 
things in my life will be changed. 
the personal responsibility that 
each of us. 


is placed on 
Fosdick helped me decide for the 
ministry." 

"Fosdick helped me in the interpretation of 


the Bible. 


“Fosdick has given me a firmer belief in God. 


Still expect to go into the ministry.’ 


Realize more the importance of keeping the 
morning watch.” 


Columbia must increase her Eagles Mere dele- 
gation. She should have more than one hundred 


men in it. Thisisone of our most difficult problems. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
COMMITTEE ON RELIGIOUS WORK 


1916-1917 


Professor BENJAMIN К. ANDREWS, Chairman 
Professor A. D. F. HAMLIN, Treasurer 
CLIFFORD K. Brown, Secretary 
WALTER W. DWYER, '15 

Harry E. Epmonps (Ex-Officio) 
Professor JAMES C. EGBERT, 'ór 
FRANK D. FACKENTHAL, '06 

WILLIAM FORSTER, 'Ór 

DixoN Ryan Fox, '11 

Professor FREDERIC К. HUTTON, '73 
CHAPLAIN RAYMOND C. KNOX, '03 
Dr. WILLIAM Н. McCasrLINE, ’03M 
WILLIAM FELLOWES MORGAN, '80 
CHARLES С. PROFFITT, '/7 

Professor WALTER I. SLICHTER, '96S 
LEVERING TYSON, '11 A.M. 

SPENCER C. WILLIAMS, '17 

Dr. TALCOTT WILLIAMS 


Stover at P. and S. 


The Association announces with great pleasure 
the appointment of Sumner Stover, '16, as Sec- 
retary of the P. and S. Club, the Association at 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons. Stover 
was President of the Christian Association at 
Columbia in his senior year. He found time to play 
football, and was used as quarterback by Coach 
Metcalf during the opening weeks of hard work 
prior to the first game in the fall of 1915. An 
injury to his shoulder just before the opening 
game kept him out for the remainder of the 
season. He is a member of Phi Kappa Sigma 
fraternity. This is the first instance of a Colum- 
bia graduate serving as secretary at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 


Rudolph Rex Reeder, Jr. 


The students of Columbia in their Senior 
Classbook of 1916 said the following about Rex 
Reeder: 

"We greet Rex Reeder as the most respected 
man in our class. Nowhere can there be found 
a truer man or a more loyal companion whose 
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RUDOLPH REX REEDER, JR. '16 


trusts and convictions are absolutely supreme." 

Rex Reeder is now in China—the new republic 
of four hundred millions of people—as the first 
representative of the Columbia University 
Christian Association in a foreign field. He is 
an instructor in English language and literature 
in the Shanghai Baptist College and Theological 
Seminary, an institution which, although only 
ten years old, ranks sixth in the fourteen 
Christian colleges. Quoting from Dr. F. J. 
White, President of the College: 


"Shanghai is now the New York of the Orient, 
a city of one and one-half million people and grow- 
ing at the rate of at least one hundred thousand 
a year. Shanghai represents the life of the West 
better to the Chinese nation than any other city 
in China. In this great city Rex will have an 
opportunity to bring to China all that is best in 
our Western civilization.” 


For many years Reeder had been a Student 
Volunteer and for several years the Christian 
Association had hoped to have a Columbia 
mission in some foreign country, but instead of 
attempting to begin a mission similar to work 
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carried on by such schools as Yale, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, and Princeton, it seemed advis- 
able to send Rex Reeder (the only Student 
Volunteer in his class), who happened to be a 
Baptist, to teach in the Shanghai Baptist Col- 
lege. And so the Christian Association. has 
agreed to sustain him for a term of three vears 
as a teacher in this school at a cost of not over 
$1,000 a year to be given by the student body 
of Columbia. The Baptist Board of Foreign 
Missions has agreed to look after all details 
regarding his work; they will arrange vacations, 
transportation—in other words, they shall care 
for him as their own. 


This arrangement was consummated after 
prolonged council with those responsible for the 
missionary work of Yale, Michigan, Princeton 
and other colleges. After the plan had been 
completed to the satisfaction of the association 
cabinet, it was presented at the annual meeting 
of the association membership and was unani- 
mously accepted. It is the hope of the associa- 
tion that as the undergraduates are asked to 
share in this Columbia missionary work, they 
may become interested in it and that others 
like Reeder may want to give their lives to it. 


But accepting as a standard what other 
universities are doing, Columbia has not yet 
sent her share of leaders to the great non- 
Christian countries, and the plan adopted may 
be the means of increasing our missionary 
output. 


BOOKS AND 


MOTLEY collection of literature has re- 
cently accumulated upon the reviewer's 
desk, a desk which, in the variety of wares that 
it offers, is curiously suggestive of the metro- 
politan drug-stores in which one may purchase 
almost anything but drugs. А brief comment 
upon some of these many volumes will indicate to 
those interested in the production of literature 
by Columbia men how varied that production is. 
An article by Professor James Harvey Robin- 
son, appearing in The Century Magazine for 
November, has for its title "What Is National 
Spirit?" Space forbids our quoting from this 
singularly brilliant essay; we can, however, 
earnestly recommend it to the attention of 
readers as being essentially timely, illuminating, 
well-conceived and finely wrought. 
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MAGAZINES 


Professor William P. Trent has written a 
volume entitled “Defoe: How to Know Him.” 
The book was written to order to form one of a 
series of volumes devoted to the works and lives 
of great authors, and it is apparent that its 
purpose imposed certain obligations upon Pro- 
fessor Trent. His introduction holds forth the 
promise that eventually we are to have his study 
of Defoe, the fruit of many years of research, 
at present embodied in ten manuscript volumes. 
Of the present book it will be sufficient to say 
that it is wholly adequate, and even essential 
as an introduction to the mind and the work of 
one of the most versatile geniuses and earliest 
pioneers in certain fields in English letters. 
'The book is written by one who is an unques- 
tionable authority, and is, being the most recent, 
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probably the most authentic contribution to 
the subject. It is liberally supplied with quota- 
tions from Defoe’s writings. 

Professor William D. Guthrie has compiled a 
volume of essays under the title of ‘‘Magna 
Carta and Other Essays." The greater part of 
them were originally delivered as addresses be- 
fore various legal or political societies. On the 
whole they seem to lack any great impelling 
interest, and, having served the purpose for 
which they were composed, it is difficult to see 
why they should have made an appearance in 
book form. Especially is this the case with the 
last essay, a reply to a toast at the luncheon of 
the France-America committee, a speech deliv- 
ered half in French, half in English, containing 
nothing more than the usual amenities extended 
at formal feasts of any magnitude. The other 
essays may perhaps contain information of 
value to lawyers and students of law. The last 
is inexcusable. 

Dr. Clarence Augustus Manning’s thesis for 
the doctorate, ‘‘A Study of Archaism in Euripi- 
des," is more interestingly written than most 
of the other theses that it has fallen to this 
reviewer's lot to read. It is a mine of valuable 
and carefully developed thought in the special 
field with which it deals, and, since the reviewer 
must acknowledge his incompetence to discuss 
the material, he can only congratulate the 
author upon his discussion of a neglected phase 
of Euripides’ literary art. 


The Rambler, a new magazine edited, and 
presumably also written, by John Kendrick 
Bangs, '83, made its first appearance in Octo- 
ber. It is to be devoted to literature, the arts 
and contemporary politics. The field is wide! 
The first number is not especially original, but 
authors who think that they could improve 
upon it should save postage, since the editor 
desires no manuscripts! 

“The Fraternity and the College" by Dean 
Clark of Illinois is composed of a series of good- 
humored essays upon the different phases of 
the question. Dean Clark’s attitude toward 
fraternities is distinctly favorable. 


[л.оүр В. Morris 


What Is National Spirit? James Harvey 
Robinson. The Century, November. 


Defoe: How To Know Him. W. P. Trent. 
Bobbs-Merrill, $1.25. 


Magna Carta and Other Essays. W. D. 
Guthrie, Col. Univ. Press. 


A Study of Archaism .in Euripides. C. A. 
Manning, Ph.D., Col. Univ. 


Press. Studies in Classical Philology. 


The Rambler, John Kendrick Bangs, editor. 
The Rambler Co., 27 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Fraternity and the College. T. A. Clark. 
Geo. Banta Pub. Co., Menasha, Wis. 


LETTER BOX 


The following letter was received by the News 
from Mr. A. Piatt Andrew, Inspector General 
of the American Ambulance Field Service, with 
headquarters at 21 Rue Raynouard, Paris. He 
gives to News readers an interesting picture of work 
with the American volunteers in ambulance service 
1n the war zone. 

: November 11, 1916. 
To the Editor: 

May I ask the privilege of your columns in 
order to bring to the attention of your readers 
an opportunity for men who are eager to help 
in connection with the American Ambulance 
Field Service in France? 

We have had sections of American volunteers 
on the Yser, on the Aisne, on the Somme, 


in Champagne, at Verdun, in Lorraine, and in 
Reconquered Alsace, and we have recently sent 
a section of thirty-five ambulances and men to 
Salonica to serve with the French Army of the 
Orient. In this Service have been graduates or 
students of more than fifty American colleges 
and universities. In sharing many of the hard- 
ships and some of the risks of the French soldiers, 
and by the rapid and tender transport of their 
wounded, they have won many tributes from the 
French Army and have gained many expressions 
of appreciation from the French people. More 
than fifty of these volunteers have received the 
croix de guerre and two have received the 
medaille militaire, the highest decoration for 
valor at the disposition of the Army. 
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As illustrating the spirit in which France 
receives our efforts, I would cite the following 
recent tributes: 

When at the end of September, 1916, one of 
our ambulance sections was suddenly detached 
from an army division in Lorraine, in order to 
join the French Army of the Orient in the Bal- 
kans, the general in command of the division 
with which this section had served expressed 
himself as follows: 

' At the moment when an unexpected order of 
departure deprives the 129th Division of Ameri- 
can Sanitary Section No. 3, the general of the 
Division desires to express to all its members his 
deepest thanks. Since the 25th April, 1916, the 
Section has followed the Division to the various 
points on the front where it has been in action: 
at Lay St. Christophe, in the dangerous sector 
of Thiaumont, at Verdun, and at Bois-le-Pretre. 
The American volunteers have everywhere 
shown an unforgettable example of devotion. 
They carry away with them the gratitude of our 
wounded, the admiration of all those who have 
seen them at work and regrets caused by their 
departure. They leave behind them an example 
which it will be sufficient to recall when in 
another Verdun their successors will be called 
upon to show the courage and self-abnegation 
so necessary in the accomplishment of their 
mission." 

А week later, the general in command of the 
division in the vicinity of Dead Man's Hill 
near Verdun, with which another of our sections 
had been serving, wrote as follows: 

“1 wish to express to you my congratulations 
for the unwearied activity, the devotion and 
the fearless contempt of danger shown by the 
drivers of American Sanitary Section No. 2 
under your command, since their arrival at the 
Division and particularly in the course of the 
davs and nights from the 18th to the 2oth 
September. 

“The American drivers have shown themselves 
worthy sons of the great and generous nation, 
for the emancipation of which our ancestors 
shed their blood." 

These are characteristic examples, of which 
many more might be cited, of the feeling of the 
French Army toward the American Ambulance 
Field Service. І will quote only one more 
tribute from a letter just received from an 
officer upon the staff of General Joffre: 

“The work of the American Ambulance Field 
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Service is the most beautiful flower of the mag- 
nificent wreath offered by the great Ámerica to 
her valiant little Latin sister. Those who, like 
you and your friends, are consecrating themselves 
entirely to our cause, up to and including even 
the sacrifice, deserve more than our gratitude. 
It is impossible for the future to separate them 
from our own." 

With this record of splendid and deeply appre- 
ciated service before them, I sincerely hope that 
more university men may feel stimulated to 
emulate their comrades in France. We can 
to-day send two more sections to the front from 
the cars at hand or under construction in Paris, 
as soon as we can secure sufficient volunteers to 
man them. Certainly the opportunity will 
never come again for the youth of America to 
render such a service, not only to France but to 
their own country and to themselves as well. 

An authoritative account of the work of the 
American Ambulance Field Service can be found 
in the book ''Friends of France," written by 
members of the Service, and just published by 
the Houghton, Mifflin €o., but the qualifications 
and requirements for the Service can be stated 
in a few words. 

We need regularly thirty or forty volunteers 
a month to take the place of the men compelled 
to return to America at the expiration of their 
term of enlistment, and an even greater number 
to make possible a further development of the 
Service. 

The French Army regulations require that all 
men who go into the field enlist for a period of 
six months. At the expiration of the initial en- 
listment, men are permitted to re-engage them- 
selves for periods of three months. Volunteers 
must be American citizens, must be able to drive 
and take care of a Ford car, must be willing and 
physically able to face the conditions of life at 
the front, and above all, must be loyal to the 
cause of France and the Allies, and in character 
and ideals worthy representatives of America. 

Three hundred dollars ($300) should cover all 
necessary expenses for six months, passage over 
and back from New York, uniform, equipment 
and living expenses. But this estimate only 
covers the strictly military part of a driver's 
equipment. Heavy boots, gloves, warm under- 
clothing, are not included. Volunteers need 
allow nothing for board and lodging after reach- 
ing Paris. While in Paris, they will find a home 
at the Headquarters of the Field Service, 21, 
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rue Raynouard. In the field, they receive 
army rations and lodging, and special needs in 
these matters are provided for by the Field 
Service. 

Men wishing to join the Field Service should 
communicate with Mr. Henry Sleeper, care Lee, 
Higyinson & Co., 44 State Street, Boston, Mass., 
or Mr. W. R. Hereford, 14 Wall Street, New 
York City. 


University Notes 


The Association of Urban Universities held one 
of its conferences at the University on November 
17. Addresses were made by Professors Beard and 
Egbert on the work of the University in Business 
Education, Municipal Training and Extension 
Teaching. 

William Francis Hillebrand, Ph.D., chief chemist 
of the Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., 
will lecture in Room 309, Havemeyer Hall, on 
Monday, November 27, at 4:10 p. m., on '' Analyti- 
cal Chemistry and its Possible Future." This 
will be the second lecture on the Chandler Lecture 
Fund which was established by former students of 
the University in memory of Frederick Chandler, 
Sc.D., Mitchell Professor Emeritus of Chemistry. 

Dean Woodbridge and Provost Carpenter repre- 
sented the University at the meeting of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities held at Clark Uni- 
versity from November 9 to ІІ. 

The Jesup Lecturer of this year will be Professor 
Robert S. Woodworth, Ph.D., of the Department 
of Psychology, who has chosen for his subject, 
"Dynamic Psychology." The lectures will be 
held on Friday evenings during November and 
December at 8:15 p. m. in the Lecture Hall of the 
American Museum of Natural History. All alumni 
are invited to attend. 

The Academy of Political Science held a session 
on the campus on November 22 and 23. Papers 
were read by Professors S. McLindsay, E. К. A. 
Seligman, George E. Barnett and Mr. Thomas I. 
Parkinson, Director of the Legislative Draíting 
Bureau. The general subject under discussion was 
"Labor Disputes and Public Service Corporations.” 

The 3oth annual convention of the Association 
of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland will be held at Goucher 
College, Baltimore, Maryland, December 1 and 2. 
The University will be represented 'by Deans 
Gildersleeve and Keppel and by Protessors Jones and 
Hawkes. Dean Gildersleeve will read a paper on 
‘Constructive Elements in the Curriculum.” 
Parker T. Moon, '13, of the Department of History, 
will also read a paper under the general heading of 
"The Teaching of Current History, Civics, and 
Economics.” 
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Calendar 


For athletic events see page 208 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 28 
Architects Alumni Association—Annual Meeting. 
Upper Eighties Annual Dinner — Columbia 
University Club, 7 p. m. 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 29 
University Chapel Service. Address by President 
Butler, 11 a. m. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2 
1893 Annual Dinner—Columbia Universit y Club, 
7 p. m. 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6 


Ph.D. Association — Annual Fall 
Speaker, Professor E. D. Perry. 
announcement later. 


Meeting. 
Detailed 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 7 
Debate—Columbia vs. N. Y. U., at N. Y. U. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 9 


Glee Club Concert—Church of the Messiah, 
Brooklyn. 


SuNDAY, DECEMBER IO 
Annual Commemoration Service in St. Paul's 
Chapel. Address by Professor John Erskine, 
'оо. 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 12 
Early Eighties Dinner—Columbia University 
Club, 7 p. m. 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER I4 


Debate — Yale at Columbia. 
Auditorium, 8:00 p. m. 


Horace Mann 


Alumni Club of New Jersey. Annual Dinner— 


Essex Club, Newark, N. J. 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 2I 
Debate—Columbia vs. Rutgers, at New Bruns- 
wick. 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29 


Holiday Luncheon— Whitehall Club, 17 Battery 
Place, 12:45 p. m. 
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HE Christian Association at a large city 

university has a particularly hard task. The 
Y. M. C. A. normally makes its chief appeal to 
young men by offering them advantages which 
they can not easily get elsewhere—gymnasium, 
dormitory, club rooms, interesting organizations 
and the like. At the University, the Christian 
Association has none of these avenues to popu- 
larity. Earl Hall is, to be sure, a student club 
house, and as such its connection with the 
Christian Association is hardly more than 
nominal. Everything else that the ordinary 
association offers the ordinary man the student 
can and does get elsewhere. 

That throws the Association back on its pri- 
mary function of stimulating the religious and 
civic interest of the men with whom it deals. 
It must make its appeal directly with little or 
no help from the auxiliary activities which 


flourish elsewhere. Unless it can make Bible 
study, personal services and coóperative religious 
endeavor interesting in themselves, it has no 
vital place among University influences. 

This number of the NEws does not attempt 
to cover the field of work of the Christian Asso- 
ciation, as did a special number last year, but 
states briefly a few ways in which the Associa- 
tion is meeting thischallenge. А complete accouut 
of last year'sactivity can be found in the printed 
University reports. It is evident that year by 
year the Association is deepening its impress on 
Columbia life. It is also evident that there is 
stilla vast field, still unworked, among Columbia 
men. Those who criticise hastily must remember 
the peculiar difficulties of the situation; those 
who study the Association's work will ind prom- 
ise and encouragement in what has already been 
accomplished. 


Considerable space in the sporting columns 
has been taken up by comments on an editorial 
which appeared in Spectator on November 2I 
under the caption, “ТҺе Football Situation," 
which we quote herewith in full. 


THE FOOTBALL SITUATION 


It would be a waste of time and space to attempt 
to offer excuses for Saturday's defeat at the hands 
of Wesleyan. There are no excuses; there should 
be none. It would be inane to utter bromidic ex- 
pressions of our pride in the fighting spirit of the 
team, and to console ourselves with the fact that 
the men never gave up, however overwhelming the 
odds. Such talk is small consolation. 

The only thing we can say to the football team 
is that the students and the alumni are still in back 
of it, still supporting it. The student body is not 
proud of the football team. The alumni is not proud 
of the team. It would be hypocrisy to say that 
they are. 

The football situation has reached a serious stage, 
and the М. Y. U. game is next Saturday. Brushing 
aside all the excuses and apologies and small talk 
and optimistic hopes for the future, this fact stands 
out: In the next to last game of the season, after 
two months of daily practice, the players still 
tackle an opponent around the shoulders; the inter- 
ference has no more cohesion than it had in the 
early games; the line still waits for the visitors’ 
attack instead of charging to meet it; there is still 
the same hesitancy and lack of decisiveness in the 
calling of the signals and in the general movements 
of the team on the field. 

It is probable that injuries are responsible for 
some of the faults. But injuries do not account for 
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the fact that the tackling is disgraceful. The blame 
lies either with the coaches or the men. Either the 
coaches have failed or the men have not paid atten- 
tion to what they were taught. Wherever the blame 
for the team’s faults lies, there this criticism is 
directed. If it is possible for the men to pay more 
attention to the coaches, or the coaches to the men; 
if it is possible for the last ounce of energy to be used 
in the practices this week, it should be done, for 
the sake of Columbia. 

Columbia men are loyal, but they wince when 
the other cheering section laughs at the sight of two 
Columbia men being carried along on the shoulders 
of a man they are trying to tackle. Columbia men 
are loyal, but they hate to hear the derisive shouts 
that arise when the Blue and White center has to 
consult with the quarterback two or three times on 
one play alone. Columbia men are loyal and they 
like to believe that one Columbia football player 
is able to stop one Wesleyan player if he gets his 
hands on him. 

That is the situation. Columbia has shown and 
will continue to show that it is behind the football 
team and the coaches. Оп Saturday the football 
team and the coaches should show that they are 
behind Columbia.—S pectator on November 21. 


Yet on November 18, three days before the 
above quotation appeared, Spectator printed 
editorially the following: 


THE CONFIDENCE IS THERE 


“Columbia shows impatience at coaches’ failure 
to save eleven from repeated disasters." Thus runs 
a headline in the Evening Sun of last Tuesday. 
Not a particularly encouraging statement to find 
in the papers at the beginning of a week that marked 
the largest hospital list of the season. 

In spite of the circumstances in which the team 
started practice this weck, two things have hap- 
pened that will go far in giving both the eleven and 
the student body much more confidence in the out- 
come of to-day's game than would normally have 
been the case. The return of Captain Healy to the 
line-up will add much to the Varsity's ability as a 
football machine. But even more potent than that 
is the fact that, the statement in the Evening Sun 
to the contrary notwithstanding, Columbia men 
have not lost confidence in the ability of the coach- 
ing staff. It is particularly discouraging for foot- 
ball players to give the best that is in them when the 
impression prevails that the University has lost 
confidence in the team's coaches. Consequently it 
must be a source of satisfaction to the men to know 
that they enter to-day's game with the confidence 
of the undergraduates in their coaches as well as 
in them. 

The position of the man who coaches a losing 
team is decidedly unenviable. If the men under 
him err, he is found blame-worthy because it is 


assumed that he has failed to school the men thor- 
oughly in the particular in which they fell down. 
It is a situation such as this that seems to have given 
rise to the comments referred to above. Columbia 
has been guilty of bad football very often this sea- 
son. The tackling has been slow in getting started 
on the defensive, no steady strength has been shown 
on the offensive—in short, quite a number oí other 
faults that have been revealed in the games might 
be mentioned. But that is no reason why the 
coaches should be held to blame, and it seems cer- 
tain that the Campus is not finding fault with them. 
Columbia has no more lost confidence in Coach 
Metcalf and his assistants than in the team.— 
Spectator on November 18. 


After the November 18 editorial of support, the 
appearance of the rather caustic criticism of 
"either the coaches or the men” is surprising 
since it would seem to indicate that the defeat 
by Wesleyan caused Spectator to lose its good 
judgment and exhibit what can easily be inter- 
preted as a decided indication of poor sports- 
manship. 

Football critics have been telling us all fall 
that our team has not charged well, that our 
backfield has not shown knowledge of line plung- 
ing, end running or the forming of interference, 
and that the whole team is weak in the funda- 
mentals of the game. The criticisms seem to be 
justified by the play of the team on the field in 
recent games. Whether this is the fault of the 
team, of the coaches, or of a series of circum- 
stances over which neither the team or the 
coaches have any control, has not been made 
cvident by any of these critics. All men inter- 
ested in theteam would like to know the answer. 
There does not seem to be any sure and speedy 
way of finding out. 

Nobody is pleased at the record the Varsity 
football team has made this year. Had not last 
year's team had an unexpectedly successful 
season, perhaps the losses of this fall would be 
accepted in a better spirit, for the natural ex- 
pectation when green teams start to play a game 
is that they will have a slow and perhaps dis- 
couraging struggle before they reach uniform 
proficiency. 

But granting that the team has done worse 
than we hoped it would and acknowledging the 
eternal prerogative of the undergraduate to find 
fault where he sees it, it seems clear enough that 
this is no season for petulance. 

After a single one-sided defeat, it is to be re- 
gretted that Spectator would exhibit such a lack 
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of equanimity, such extravagance of disappoint- 
ment, and such a failure to coóperate in a 
sportsmanlike way with a team and a coach who 
certainly have had а succession of disheartening 
accidents. 

Religious work at Columbia is partly a mat- 
ter of official provision as in the services at St. 
Paul's Chapel and in the curriculum Bible study, 
and is partly a matter of voluntary organization 
among the students, as notably in the Young 
Men's Christian Association, with its 600 mem- 
bers. 

The interest of alumni may be counted upon 
for those organizations which give natural ex- 
pression to the religious life at the University. 
The Young Men's Christian Association, in co- 
operation with the Chapel, has just rendered an 
important service in providing a series of religious 
conferences, with addresses by Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, of Union Theological Seminary, 
which filled the body of the Chapel for four suc- 
cessive evening meetings. The Association is 
showing statesmanlike qualities in extending its 
own work in connection with the city churches, 
by providing in connection with the Intercolle- 
giate Y. M. C. A. of New York City for a staff of 
church secretaries acting with the General Sec- 
retary of the Columbia Christian Association. 
Three secretaries for the Baptist, Methodist and 
Episcopal churches are already at work and more 
are to follow as soon as denominational organiza- 
tions or laymen provide the funds necessary. 
Voluntary Bible classes with over one hundred 
Columbia men in attendance; Columbia stu- 
dents doing social welfare work in many factories 
and settlements; deputations of Columbia men 
addressing several thousand boys in high schools 
and private schools every year; an organization 
of personal groups which gives the undergrad- 
uate a life when he needs it and as often a chance 
to lift some one else—resulting in friendship re- 
lations which permeate the whole University, 
running across fraternity and non-fraternity 
lines, graduate and undergraduate, and every 
other grouping— what this is worth to Columbia 
life and what its result is on the Columbia man 
would be hard to overstate. Alumni will be glad 
to help such an enterprise either in its current 
budget, or the worthy plan of refurnishing Earl 
Hall as a homelike campus club for students. 
Religion is a fundamental in life—all success to 
the men at Columbia who are maintaining the 
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enterprises, both official and voluntary, for both 
are indispensable, whereby Columbia University 
life is increasingly religious as well as scientific 
and literary. After all, a university is a body of 
men, and man is religious. 


The Index of Volume VII of the NEws has 
been delivered and will be sent to all subscribers 
who notify the Managing Editor. 


The World's Student Christian Federation, 
almost the only international student organiza- 
tion still intact, of which Dr. John R. Mott is 
the head, has set out to raise large sums of money 
among the students of the neutral nations to 
finance their work. The goal in America is 
$150,000 and this amount is being rapidly raised 
in our college communities. The University of 
lowa has pledged $1,500, the University of 
Georgia, $800; the cabinet alone of the Williams 
College Association has pledged $1,000, while 
Wesleyan University (Conn.) has raised over 
$5,000. 

This fund is to be raised by Christmas. It is 
absolutely necessary in order to carry on and 
strengthen the work in the prison-camps, 
described elsewhere in this issue. It is nceded 
for salaries and traveling expenses, for buildings 
and equipment, for supplies and books of all 
kinds, and for relief. 

Dr. Mott has said: 

" My solicitude, as I have come back from 
Europe, is not primarily for the belligerent 
countries. . . My greatest solicitude is with 
reference to the United States of America lest, 
in this the moment of the world's greatest need, 
we enter not sufhciently into fellowship with 
the sufferings and sorrows of the European 
peoples. 

“We have heard much but none too much, of 
the ' moral equivalent of war.' Let it be found 
and manifested in our colleges, as never before 
in all their life, in that the students and teachers 
of our day shall forget themselves and deny them- 
selves in an heroic, sacrificial, coóperative effort 
to bring succor to the students of Europe and 
their comrades in this time of their greatest need. 
To bring this work in the camps of Europe before 
Columbia men, Mr. George Sherwood Eddy 
will be on the Columbia Campus early next 
month. All Columbia men will be welcome and 
definite announcement will be made in a later 
issue of the NEws. 
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THE CIVIC SERVICE LEAGUE STARTS WORK 


Commissioner Lewis and Professor Kirchwey Among Speakers 


HE Columbia Civic Service League was well 

launched at an enthusiastic meeting at the 
Columbia University Club оп November 20. 
About fifty men were present to hear the signifi- 
cant things which Commissioner of Corrections 
Burdette G. Lewis and Professor Kirchwey, late 
warden of Sing Sing, had to say about prisons 
and prison betterment, and to listen while the 
opportunities for service in New York were 
vigorously presented by Fred Н. Rindge, '08, 
Chaplain Knox, ’03, and other speakers. 

Commissioner Lewis pointed out that college 
men could help to make the jails more useful as 
an agency for social reconstruction by backing up 
the educational work which is the most effective 
element in such a program; and then discussed 
the problem presented by the Blackwell's Island 
population in some detail. In discussing the 
classification of prisoners he confessed that under 
the technicalities of the municipal law he was 
himself forced to be a ‘casual’ offender. 

“Га call you an habitual offender, rather than 
casual," interposed Professor Kirchwey, adding, 
seriously, “І shall show when I speak that there 
is more hope for the habitual than for the casual 
law-breaker.”’ 

Commissioner Lewis declared that he was 
encouraged by the fact that only two per cent. 
of the population, after all, was ever ‘in trouble’ 
with the criminal courts, and urged that the 
workhouse population should be divided into 
inebriates, capable workmen of mature years, 
youngsters needing industrial education, and 
so on, and that each group should be handled by 
itself, at separate institutions, in the way that 
best suited its needs. 

“То give these men the point of view that it is 
desirable to work continuously, and the ability 
to do so, is the biggest thing we can do for them," 
he said. 

Professor Kirchwey, in one of his characteris- 
tically pungent talks, introduced himself as "the 
only Columbia man who has done time in Sing 
Sing—though the doors are always open for 
Columbia men" and went on to discuss his 
experience at the prison and its upshot in his 
own thinking about penal questions. He bor- 
rowed the phrase of a Sing Sing friend in declar- 
ing that he was ''not one of these here humani- 


tarians" but that he wanted to approach the 
prison problem from the standpoint of common 
sense. Не described the now familiar horrors of 
the cell block, and the worse degradation of the 
old prison régime, and urged the men who were 
present to have no delusions on the score of Sing 
Sing's being made too attractive by the reforms 
which had been brought about. Being dean of 
the Columbia Law School, he said, had been an 
invaluable training for being warden of Sing Sing, 
for men there had perhaps even more range in 
capacity and integrity than in the Law School, 
and had to be handled as individuals just as truly 
as did the students. 

“It is the job of an educator," he said, and a 
little later urged that college men ought to serve 
as prison wardens, and that he was going to try 
to get Columbia to give the necessary training. 
Those who could not or would not take up prison 
administration as a profession could be of genuine 
help by supporting the Prison Association, the 
National Prison Reform Committee, and such 
organizations. 

Fred Rindge, who followed, put concretely and 
tersely the call for volunteers in many fields of 
service, especially work for immigrants and 
industrial employees. Chaplain Knox urged that 
the larger power which religion could give ought 
to be part of the working equipment of civic 
servants. 

Walter Dwyer, '15, and David Myers, '015., 
presented briefly fields of work in which they 
were engaged, boys' clubs and engineering classes 
for labor union members, and under the guidance 
of L. G. McAneny, '04, president of the League, 
who presided, the men present were given an 
opportunity to sign up for active coóperation 
with the League. Cider and sandwiches fur- 
nished the excuse for a general limbering up of 
the company and discussion of the League's 
work. 

The members of the executive committee of 
the League are ready to place any man who wants 


'to get into civic service of any kind in a job where 


he is needed. J. R. McCurdy, secretary, who 
may be addressed at 2929 Broadway, will refer 
anyone who is interested to the committeeman 
who is acquainted with the particular field of 
work which appeals to him. 
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Special Meeting of College Alumni 


A special meeting of the Association of the 
Alumni of Columbia College in honor of the 
Columbia men who have served or are serving 
in the War Zone in Europe, will be held on the 
evening of December 15, 1916, at 8:30, in Room 
301, Hamilton Hall, Columbia University. 

Dr. Robert Arrowsmith, '82, recently repre- 
senting the Belgium Relief Commission for the 
province of Liege, will make an informal address 
on ‘‘ Relief Conditions in Belgium,” illustrated by 
lantern slides. Dr. Arrowsmith has spent a num- 
ber of months in field workforthe Commission,and 
his personal experiences are of unusual interest. 

The address will be followed by an informal 
reunion of the members of the Association in 
the Gemot. 

It is planned to gather at this meeting as many 
as possible of the Columbia men who have 
served in relief or other work in the War Zone, 
and the Secretary of the Alumni Association 
would appreciate receiving any news of alumni 
who have recently arrived in the United States 
after such work so that they may receive formal 
invitations to be present. 


Society Dinners! 


The opening of the schedule of society dinners, 
the annual contest of hospitality between the 
Older Graduates, the Early Eighties, the Upper 
Eighties, and the Last of the Forty-Niners, is 
announced by the Upper Eighties for November 
28 at the Club. The Early Eighties dine on 
December 12, also at the Club. The Older 
Graduates are willing to give their officers, 
who are always required to attend the dinners of 
the other societies, a chance to recover from the 
effects of their executive labors, so have set the 
date for their dinner on January 10, presumably at 
the University Club, where so many successful 
O. G. dinners have been held in the past. The 
Forty-Niners, with President Putnam, '97, on the 
Mexican border, have faithfully put off the annual 
society get-together until their President can 
exercise the prerogatives of his office on at least 
one occasion—no Forty-Niner has yet had the 
temerity to serve as president for more than one 
meeting. Meanwhile, the faithful secretaries of the 
Societies, Benedict, '74 Mines, Romaine, '82, 
Dodge, '88, and Hackett, ’99, are whetting their 
appetites to assume the walking delegateship as- 
signments of a strenuous dining season. 
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Annual Buffalo Cross-Country 


On Friday, October 27, over a hundred stu- 
dents from the Buffalo High Schools met at the 
Bird Avenue Playgrounds to compete for the 
cup and medals given by the Columbia Alumni 
Club of western New York to the winners of the 
annual Cross-Country Run. 

As Technical High School gained permanent 
possession of the Columbia trophy last year, by 
winning it for the third time, the Alumni Club 
provided a very handsome new cup for this 
year’srun. This cup will go to the High School 
winning the annual race three times. In addition 
to the cup, gold, silver and bronze medals were 
awarded to the first three runners to finish. 

The course, about four miles long, was over 
the Park Meadow route. The winner’s time was 
28 minutes and 49 seconds. The score was: 


Lafayette H.S., First, 25 points 
Technical Н. S., Second, 53 “ 
Hutchinson Н. S., Third, 64  " 
Masten Park H.S., Fourth, 120 “ 
South Park H. S., Fifth, | 142 “ 


This score was taken from the finishing posi- 
tions of the first five men from each school to 
finish. Lafayette, finishing first, won possession 
of the cup for this year. A. Brendal, Technical, 
was awarded the gold medal; L. Hatch, also of 
Technical, the silver medal, and H. Johnson, of 
Lafayette, the bronze medal. 

The officials for the race were Walter W. 
Cohn, Chairman, А. Н. Hopkins, Vice-Chairman, 
J. Y. Cameron, Starter, J. R. Weld, Chas. Wad- 
ell, and C. N. Millard, Judges. 


D. C. Alumni Meet 


On October 3o, Dr. Edwin M. Borchard, 'o8, 
was given a farewell luncheon atthe Cosmos Club, 
Washington, by members of the Alumni Club 
of the District of Columbia. Dr. Borchard has re- 
signed his position as Law Librarian at the Library 
of Congress, and will take up active practice in 
New York City. Dr. Borchard's active interest 
in the Columbia Alumni Club of Washington 
was the topic for a few remarks of appreciation 
by Dr. Marcus Benjamin, Honorary President, 
and Mr. Thomas Ewing, President of the local 
club. Mr. H. H. B. Meyer, Chief Bibliographer 
at the Congressional Library, spoke of Dr. 
Borchard's able service here and with what re- 
gret the Library force witnesses his departurc. 
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Dr. Julius Goebel, Jr., paid tribute to Dr. 
Borchard as a contributor to Washington music 
circles, and Messrs. Waller and Barnard added 
their word of appreciation. It is with sincere 
regret that the Washington Alumni Club bids 
farewell to such a genial companion. Beside the 
guest of honor those present were: C. L. С. 
Anderson, '84M, Edward C. Barnard, '84 Mines, 
Marcus Benjamin, '78 Mines, Thomas Ewing, 
'8s, Julius Goebel, Jr., '15 Ph.D., H. H. B. 
Meyer, '85 Mines, George Oakley Totten, '91 
F. A., William Waller, '78, H. B. Chubb, '13 A. M. 


1887 Mines Annual Dinner 


The annual meeting and dinner of the Class of 
1887 Mines will be held at the Hotel Astor on 
December 12 at 7:00 p.m. The Class will be 
the guests of Elihu Dwight Church, president, at 
this year's reunion. For further advice, com- 
municate with H. S. Mackaye, Secretary, 30 
Church Street, New York. 


'93 Dinner 


The Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Committee of 
the Class of 1893 of the College will make its 
report at the annual class dinner at the Columbia 
University Club on December 2nd. Accommo- 
dations at the Club for any from out of town 
who may wish to stay there for the night will 
be provided. Wade and Underhill are serving 
as a committee on arrangements. 


Thanksgiving Service in Chapel 


According to established custom, gegular 
exercises will be suspended for the eleven o'clock 
hour on Wednesday, November 29, so students 
can attend the annual University Thanksgiving 
Chapel Service. The address will be delivered 
by President Butler. 


About Alumni 


Present at the Monday luncheon at the Law- 
уег'ѕ Club, November 13, 1916: Haydock, 'о1; 
Pell, 'o9; Hoguet, 'o2; Allen, 'o2; Forster, '81; 
Willis, '05; Mapes, '85; Wade, '93; Hand, '83; 
Jaques, '08; Murchison, '94; Beach, '95; Hun- 
toon, '95; Douglas, '94; Masters, '94; Coykendall, 
'95; Moeller, '95; Collins, ‘91. . 


Present at the Monday Luncheon at the Law- 
yers' Club on November 20, 1916: Wade, '93; 
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O'Shea, 'o15; Demorest, '81; Norris, '07; Kruse, 
'07; Mapes, '85; Huntoon, '95 Mines; Dodge, '88; 
Allen, '03; Gordon, '88; Collins, '91; Collins, '85L ; 
Cuthell, '05; LeRoy, '05; Symmes, '98; McCoun, 
'09; Early, 'roL; Underhill, '93; Langthorn, '91; 
Romaine, '82; Livington, '80. 


'$7— The Right Reverend Daniel S. Tuttle, pre- 
siding bishop of the Episcopal Church, preached 
at a special service at old St. Paul's, Broadway 
and Vesey Streets, New York City, оп November 
2, the ceremony being part of the celebration of 
the one hundred fiftieth anniversary of the edifice. 
Bishop Tuttle was a Sunday School teacher at 
St. Paul's Chapel while a student at the General 
Theological Seminary. He recentlv celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of his consecration to the 
episcopate. 


'67—Rev. Dr. Henry W. Schneeberger, died at 
his home, 2215 Brookfield Avenue, Baltimore, on 
November 1, after an illness of almost two vears. 
For many years prior to his death, he was one of 
the beloved rabbis in the country. 


74 Mines—William de L. Benedict has returned 
to New York after spending seven months in 
California. 


'"84L—Einerson Hadley died at his home in St. 
Paul, Minn., on November 11, of heart disease, at 
the age of 58 years. He is survived by a wife and 
daughter. For many years he was assistant general 
counsel for the Northern Pacific Railway. While 
at Columbia Law School he was a roommate of 
Judge Charles Evans Hughes. 


'87 Law— Professor Albert A. Reed has retired 
from the practice of law in Boulder, Colorado, and 
has accepted the position of Trust Officer of the 
United States National Bank of Denver, Colorado. 
The United States National Bank is one of the 
first to open a trust department pursuant to the 
provisions of the recent Federal law authorizing 
national banks to quality to act as trustee, guardian 
and executor. 

Professor Reed has practiced law in Boulder since 
1891 and for many years has held the position of 
Professor of Law in the Law School of the University 
of Colorado. 


'gr Mines—A. К. Livingston is at Douglas, Ari- 
zona, as Captain with the First Colorado Infantry. 


'g85— Announcement has just been made of the 
engagement of Miss Grace Lufborrow, niece of 
Mrs. James А. Greer, of 58 Central Park West, to 
Mr. Christopher M. Lowther of Riverside, Con- 
necticut. 

бот, 'osPh.D.— Professor L. L. Woodruff, of the 
Department of Biology at Yale. will deliver a lec- 
ture at New Haven on Jan. 24, 1917, on “The 
Origin of Life.” 
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'or Ph.D.—Dr. Hartley Burr Alexander, at 
present Professor of Philosophy at the University 
of Nebraska, has just published a work in thirteen 
volumes on "The Mythology of All Races." 

'or—James Nicholas Gallatin died at Saranac 
Lake, N. Y., on Tuesday, November g. 

'оз S. —Dr. Francis Le Roy Satterlee, Jr., of 216 
Percy Street, Flushing, Long Island, recently 
underwent an operation for cancer that resulted in 
the amputation of several fingers on the right hand. 
Should the operation fail to check the spread of 
the cancerous growth, the amputation of the whole 
hand may be necessary. Dr. Satterlee traces the 
trouble back nineteen years, when doing pioneer 
work with Roentgen X-rays. Since 1897 Dr. Sat- 
terlee, who is the son of Dr. Francis Le Roy Satter- 
lee, of 6 West Fifty-ninth Street, Manhattan, and 
a cousin of Herbert L. Satterlee, has been a student 
of radiology. He is radiologist of the Greenpoint 
and Flushing hospitals. In the pioneer days of the 
X-ray its baneful effect on the skin was not recog- 
nized or heeded. It was customary to test the rays 
by exposing the hand of the operator. Like hun- 
dreds of other physicians, Dr. Satterlee adopted 
this method of ascertaining the strength of the 
medium he was using. Few of the hundreds who 
may have been using the X-rays in those early days, 
however, were so constantly exposed to their in- 
fluence. Although since his graduation from 
Columbia and St. John's College, at Annapolis, Dr. 
Satterlee has taken up the general practice of med- 
icine to some extent, and surgery to a considerable 
extent, his hobby has been the study of the Roentgen 
rays. Within the last year ог two what appeared 
to be warts developed on his right hand, particu- 
larly upon the fingers. The excrescences did not 
yield to the usual treatment, and a few months ago, 
after consultation with other physicians, he became 
convinced that they were a phase of X-ray dermatiti. 
Dr. Satterlee is married and has two children. He 
is about 40 years old. Mrs. Satterlee was Mrs. 
john H. Iselin. They were married in Grace Church 
in 1906. The Doctor is a cousin of Herbert L. Sat- 
terlee, whois a brother-in-law oí J. Pierpont Morgan. 

o3 Ph.D.—Dr. R. S. Lull, Professor Paleontology 
at Yale, will lecture during the coming year at 
New Haven, in a series of talks on “The Evolution 
of the Earth and Its Inhabitants.” The lectures 
will be given under the auspices of the Yale Chapter 
of Sigma Xi. 

'07—A son, Charles Detweiler Allen, was born to 
William Н. Allen at Reading, Pa., on October 19. 

'o8—Fred H. Rindge, secretary of the Industrial 
Service Movement, has an article in the current 
number of "Industrial Management—the Engin- 
eering Magazine.” 

э105—]Ј. E. Rypinski is an engineer for the Fis- 
sures Exploration Co. and Wild Dutchman Mining 
and Milling Co. at American Fork Canyon, Utah. 
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’r1— Dixon Ryan Fox, of the History Depart- 
ment at Columbia, recently delivered a lecture on 
"Imperialism and the War" at the Presbyterian 
Church, Plainfield, N. J. 

'y18—Frank A. Ayer has transferred from 
Morenci, Arizona, to Miami, Arizona, where he is 
in the mining department of the Inspiration Con- 
solidated Copper Company. 

"11 A.M.—Alvin L. White, civil engineer at Fort 
Myers, has been elected chief engineer of the Iona 
Drainage District of Lee County, Florida. 


'12— Vladimir P. Ananieff was married on Oct- 
ober 17 to Miss Dorothy Louise Norman, of 635 
Tenth Street, Brooklyn, at the Hotel Bossert. 
After a brief honeymoon, the couple will make 
their home in Brooklyn. Ananieff is Secretary to 
the Imperial Russian Commercial Attache in New 
York. 

'yaS—Ambrose Delehanty of New York recently 
married Miss Helen Lonergan of Schenectady. 
The bridegroom is a consulting engineer. 

'138— Mr. and Mrs. Walter E. Ruprecht have 
announced the birth of a daughter on November 9. 


'338—Edward Albert Suverkrop, Jr.. was mar- 
ried to Miss Elizabeth Baldwin Dodd, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Matthias M. Dodd. of 41 Remsen 
Street, Brooklyn, on Thursday, November 16, at 
the home of the bride's parents. Aíter an extended 
honeymoon the couple will live in Chile. 

'133L—Henry Е. Hebermann was married to Miss 
Ida K. Pimm of South Egremont, Mass., last month, 
at Great Barrington, Mass. The couple are now 
residing in New York, following a return from a 
honeymoon spent in Canada. Mr. Hebermann is 
connected with the firm of O'Brien, Boardman, 
Harper and Fox. of New York City. 

'r4— Herman Oelrichs will sail shortly for Berlin 
to take up his duties as attache of the United States 
Embassy at Berlin. Oelrichs, after he graduated, 
made a special study of international law in the 
Law School, where he received his degree in I914. 
He is a nephew of Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, 
jr. His father, who was President of Oelrichs 
and Co., resident agents of the North German 
Lloyd Steamship Company, died at sea on Sept. 1, 
1906. O6clrichs is a member of the Seawanhaka- 
Corinthian, and New York Yacht Clubs; Racquet 
and Tennis, Knickerbocker, University, City, and 
St. Anthony Clubs. 

'.3sS.— Clare Edwin Nighman, 1103 Lewisohn 
Street, Butte, Montana, is a mining engineer with 
the Anaconda Copper Company. Оп June 16, 1916, 
he married Miss Marie Pfetzschner, of New York. 

'15—Herbert W. Rogers is directing Psychological 
research and motion study work at the Charles 
William Stores, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

'16—W. D. Killough is with Redmond and Com- 
pany of New York City. 
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UNIVERSITY ATHLETICS 


C worst defeat since football was 
resumed was scored against the Varsity on 
South Field on November 18. Wesleyan took 
ample revenge for our 18-0 triumph last year 
and in retaliation scored 40 points against О in 
a rather unexciting game. The biggest factor 
of the contest was Deetzen, the right half back 
of the visitors, who scored 18 points himself and 
provided means for his teammates to cross the 
Columbia goal line for the others. Wesleyan 
made 24 first downs—6 in the first and second 
quarters, 7 in the third quarter and 5 in the clos- 
ing period. Columbia made only 3. Except 
for a few flashes of forward passing late in the 
game Columbia showed little disposition to 
advance the ball. The nearest approach to a 
score was at one of the kick offs, when a Wesleyan 
back fumbled the ball. Captain Healy picked 
it up with a clear field in front of him but fum- 
bled just long enough to allow Wesleyan players 
to tackle him. 


The line-up: 


Wesleyan (40) Position Columbia (0) 
Реск Ji neces жее ее D BG Гатау bRIS Kennedy 
WN'Olley seb a X ra I bum st Healy 
Froidevaux............ In pecus Donaldson 
Johnson..... ......... (X erue ui rana uident Brown 
Talbot is рик E Кы C M ENT Cleveland 
Вгозп................ RI eis. Vollmer 
Boswell............... Re Aes re Cochran 
M'eDD i id ЕЯ (9). ыга McCabe 
Нагптап.............. 1,..Н.В........... Monroe 
Deetjen............... RH. B. vexat Dunn 
\Мрншг................ PB. Bonus enin I. T. Rosen 


Wesleyan .................... 6 7 13 14—40 
СойштМа..................... оо о 9—0 
Touchdowns—Deetjen, 2; Harman, 2; Webb. 


Goals from touchdown—Webb, 4. Goals from field 
—Deetjen. 2. Substitutions—Wesleyan: Sutter 
for Froidevaux, Eaton for Johnson. Richards for 
Wilbur. Columbia: Noble for Donaldson, Donnell 
for Cochran, Cochran for Kennedy, Raegener for 
Cleveland, Cleveland for Vollmer, Vollmer for 
Brown, J. Rosen for McCabe, Zychlinski for I. T. 
Rosen, I. T. Rosen for Monroe, Hegeman for 
I. T. Rosen. 


Referee—F. W. Luehring, Chicago. Umpire— 
А. М. Farrier, Dartmouth. Linesman—John С. 
Hennessy, Brown. Field judge—John A. Hatch, 
Williams. Time of periods—Fifteen minutes each. 


As a foretaste of what might happen to the 
Varsity the Wesleyan Freshmen on the day before 
the game between the first teams, defeated 
the Columbia yearlings by a 26-0 score. The 
Columbia cubs made only one first down, on a 
forward pass in the last quarter. Schumacher 
was a star for the visitors and made most of 
their gains. 


The Freshman football team won from the 
New Utrecht eleven by a score of 13 to 3, ina 
hardfought game on South Field, on November 4. 
During the first half the advantage was about 
evenly divided, neither side being able to score. 
The Bay Ridge high school boys were gaining 
ground, principally through the use of the for- 
ward pass, while 1920 was ploughing through 
the New Utrecht line and wearing it out for the 
second half. An indication of the outcome was 
seen in the third period when the Freshmen 
rushed the ball half the length of the field to 
their opponents’ 10-yard line, following this up 
with a touch-down in the fourth quarter. 

Another touch-down was scored through con- 
sistently long gains by the Columbia backs and 
New Utrecht's defense appeared to be badly 
shattered. 


Coach Kennedy recently called out the Fresh- 
men swimming squad. Candidates for the 
Varsity have been reporting slowly and holding 
regular practice. 

The water polo team has held its first scrim- 
mage. 


The cross-country team will compete in the 
Junior Metropolitan Championship run over the 
Steinway course at Long Island City, on Satur- 
day, and will wind up the season with the inter- 
collegiates at Yale, on November 25. А dual 
run with Brown had been scheduled but was 
called off when the Providence team refused to 
run more than four and a half miles. The Var- 
sity is training for the six-mile course and found 
the shorter distance unsuitable in a triangular 
meet with Colgate and Union at Hamilton. 
Colgate won this run with a score of 21, Columbia 
second with 51, and Union last with 73. Look, 
the first Columbia man to finish, was in fourth 
place. 
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The Seniors won the interclass football cham- 
pionship on November 13 by defeating the 
Juniors 19-0. 

S. C. Merrill, '17 S, has been elected manager 
of the swimming team to succeed C. C. Pauley, 
resigned. 

Torrey Webb, '16, captain and center of the 
Varsity hockey team, was recently declared 
ineligible because he had already played four 
years. 


The fencing squad numbers 35—one of the 
largest in recent years. The Varsity schedule, 
which has not as yet been announced, is said to 
include about half a dozen dual meets in ad- 
dition to the individual Intercollegiate Cham- 
pionships held annually at the Hotel Astor.. 


At a meeting of the Intercollegiate Swimming 
Association, a rule was passed barring Freshmen 
from competition in league meets. Upon recom- 
mendation of the Graduate Advisory Board, of 
which C. Н. Trubenbach, 'os, was again chosen 
president, water soccer will be given a trial this 
year, the teams playing through a 10-minute 
exhibition period at each meet. М№. Y. U., Rut- 
gers and M. I. T. were admitted as associate 
members, giving them the right to enter teams 
in the individual championships. 


Candidates for the hockey and wrestling teams 
have been called out and preparations for the 
season of indoor sports is now well under way. 
The hockey team will use the public rink at 
181st Street and Broadway, if the ice on East 
Field is not in condition, and hopes to play out 
a full schedule this vear. 


H. W. Foster, '20, won the fall tennis tourna- 
ment by defeating Willard Botsford, also a 
Freshman, by a score of 1—6, 2—6, 7—5, 6-2, 6-1. 


Thirty-five men reported to Coach Merner for 
the first basketball practice of the season and 
the squad is now being worked out daily. Cap- 
tain Wilbur and “Jeff” Healy are the only vet- 
erans who have not reported and will be on hand 
as soon as the football season closes. Columbia 
will play two games before the regular inter- 
collegiate season opens, one with Brooklyn Poly- 
technic on December 8, at Columbia, the second 
with City College of New York, on January 6, 
at City College of New York. Dartmouth has 
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been substituted for Penn. in the game on 
Alumni Day. Following are Columbia's league 
games: Jan. 9, Cornell, at Ithaca; Jan. 13, 
Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia; Jan. 19, Yale, at 
Columbia; Feb. то, Dartmouth, at Hanover; 
Feb. 12, Dartmouth, at Columbia; Feb. 16, Cor- 
nell, at Columbia; Feb. 24, Princeton, at Colum- 
bia; Feb. 27, Yale, at New Haven, March 2, 
Pennsylvania, at Columbia; March 6, Princeton, 
at Princeton. 


Awards of insignia to members of last year's 
athletic teams have been made, 182 men winning 
either class numerals or Varsity insignia. Fol- 
lowing are the names of those receiving the 
Varsity C: 

Crew “C” with Crossed Oars:—C. W. Sengs- 
taken, 17; O. B. Myers, 16; R. R. O'Loughlin, 
18; R. W. Lahey, 18; W. H. Diekmann, 16; 
W. N. Bratton, 16; R. O. Pennell, 18; D. W. 
Leys, 16; M. Thomas, 18; W. F. Walker, 16 
(Manager). 

Crew ''C":—R. A. Piel, 17; Е. J. Burghard, 
I7; R. E. Swinburne, 18; W. T. Hooven, Jr., 
17; К. E. Jauss, 17; J. Н. Trowbridge, 18; 
К. A. Wormser, 17; К. Н. Lorenz, 17; А. К. 
Paddock, 17. 


Baseball "C'":—G. A. Smith, 16TC; К. D. 
Beck, 18PS; M. Mernstein, 17L; M. Buona- 
guro, 19; J. Hauck, 19; К. Benson, 16; B. T. 
Haskins, 16; L. B. Lane, 17; R. W. Watt, 16; 
Е. Spottke, 18; Phar. C. Cornwall, 16 (Manager). 


Track “С”:—А. Harvitt, 16; M. Gertz, 16; 
H. A. Schulte, 17; C. T. Armstrong, 17; F. 
Whelan, Pg. 


Minor Sports “С”:—К. M. Walker, 17L; 
H. E. Vollmer, 18; P. S. Herbert, 19; J. C. Lee, 
Jr., 16. 


Sport Calendar 


For detailed information about athletic events 
telephone 1400 Morningside. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 25 
Football. N. Y. U. at Columbia, 2:00 p. m. 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 8 
Basketball. Brooklyn Polytechnic. Institute in 
Gymnasium, 8:30 p. m. 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 15 
Basketball. St. John's College. 
8:30 p. m. 


Gymnasium, 
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ON THE 


All the material which has been gathered by 
various debating teams thus far has been put 
on reference in Debating Club headquarters 
in Earl Hall. For the convenience of debating 
candidates books treating of the topic which is 
being discussed have been collected and will 
also be kept on record. А special shelf of books 
has been reserved at the Branch Library in 
Brooklyn for members of the squad living 
across Brooklyn Bridge. 

Candidates for the cane sprees teams of both 
Sophomores and Freshmen have started work for 
the annual contest. Since the Freshmen have 
already won the flag rush and the tug-of-war, 
a great deal of interest will be centered in this 
final rush of the year, which will be held on 
Alumni Day, February 12, as an added feature 
of the entertainment program. 

Ray Perkins, 17, who was secured as coach of 
the Sophomore Show, has been forced to resign. 
Herman Axelrod, '15, and Oscar Hammerstein, 
"18, of Varsity Show fame, have been secured 
as his successors. 


CHARTERED 1799 


Bank of the 
Manhattan Co. 


40 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


$2,050,000 
4,100,000 


CAPITAL 
SURPLUS 
OFFICERS 


STEPHEN BAKER President 


HENRY K. McHARG Vice-President 


Cashier 
Asst. Cashier 
Asst. Cashier 
Asst. Cashier 
Asst. Cashier 


D. H. PIERSON 
JAMES McNEIL 
B. D. FORSTER 
C. D. BAKER 
W. F. MOORE 


DIRECTORS 


Henry K. McHarc WILLIAM SLOANE 
STEPHEN BAKER SAMUEL SLOAN 
FRED'K С. BouRNE B. Н. BoRDEN 

R. W. PATERSON WALTER JENNINGS 
WILLIAM S. Top C. H. TENNEY 
JAMES SPEYER CHARLES D. DICKEY 
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CAMPUS 


Holders of Pulitzer scholarships have recently 
taken steps to organize. The first meeting was 
held at Dean Keppel's home and the second 
meeting will be held in the near future to vote 
on the constitution. 

John Paulding Brown, Harvard '14, addressed 
students of the School of Journalism on Novem- 
ber 14 on Ambulance Work at the Front. 

On the evening of November 17 Robert 
Arrowsmith, '82, of the American Commission 
for Belgium Relief, discussed social conditions 
in Belgium under the auspices of the Graduate 
History Club. 

The Musical Clubs will hold their first concert 
of the season at the Church of the Messiah, 
Brooklyn, on December 9. 

The University band will hold a concert on 
Friday, December 8. Definite announcement of 
program will be made later. 

.Mayor John Purroy Mitchel, '99, spoke in 
the Horace Mann Auditorium on November 18 
under the auspices of the Institute of Arts and 
Sciences. 


RIDING 
HABITS 


WALKING 
COSTUMES 


17 WEST 45TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


маб EHE distinction of being first 

2/7! 1n achievement in the world's en- 

бЭ terprises is greatly to be desired. 

== It comes mostly through painstak- 

ing effort and constant fidelity to high 
business ideals. 


(| The position occupied throughout the 
world by La CORONA Cigars demonstrates 
the appreciation by connoisseurs of this 
notable brand. 


(| La CORONA brand of imported Havana 
cigars never fails to come up to the high 
standard established many years ago. 


@ The great care in selection of leaf—the 
limited production, the individual workman- 
ship. and the pride of always maintaining 
superiority insurés to the discriminating the 
highest quality and absolute uniformity. 


@ No gift to a smoker affords a greater 
tribute to his judgment and discrimination 


than a box of La CORONA Cigars. 


At the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, the Jury of 

Award, composed of experts in the matter of tobacco selection 
and cigar workmanship unanimously awarded the Grand Prix to La 
CORONA Brand of Imported Cigars. 
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Full information may be obtained, by those desir- 


ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, Согомвіл AtuMNiI News, New York 


Telephone 5895 Hanover 


BENJAMIN B. LAWRENCE, '78. Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 


60 Wall Street New York CITY 


FRANCIS W. COLLINS, 'о$ E. M. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PUBLIC UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 


so Church Street New York CITY 


Telephone 1309 Murry Hill 
JOHN LAIMBEER, JR., '83 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND ALTERATIONS 


103 Park Avenue 


Room 1118 New York CiTY 


Telephone 3042 Cortland 
DANIEL E. MORAN, '64 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


55 Liberty Street New York City 


С.Н. ELLARD, '97 
INSURANCE 


Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 


The Best Policies 


Courtland 4446 217 Broadway 


С. H. LINDLEY HENRY Е1СКНОРЕР, '75L 


LINDLEY anp EICKHOFF 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW 


604 Mills Building SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Cable Address: Chrysalis 


Factory Power PLANTS FUEL ECONOMY 
DAVID MOFFATT MYERS, M. E. тоот 
Сга з and Myers 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


110 West 40th Street New York Clty 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 


D. E. BURCHELL, '04 


BURCHELL, CLARK & LOGAN, Inc. 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
то West Street 


Telephone 7190 Bryant 


New Үовк CITY 


Telephone 2172 John 


WILLIAM MacROSSIE, 'z7 


ALLAN MacROSSIE, JR., '14 
GENERAL INSURANCE 
SURETY BONDS 


1 Liberty Street New Yonx City 


Н. К. BrrziNG, State's Attorney WILLIAM LANGER, '10 


BITZING anp LANGER 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
Farmers and Merchants Bank Building 
Suit 2-3-4-5 
MANDAN, NonTH DAKOTA 


JAMES M. CLARK, '87L 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Frick Building PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


Telephone Rector 9310 
J. PARKE CHANNING, '83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway NEw Yonx City 


Telephone Rector 1331 


ALLAN N. SPOONER & SON, Inc. 
CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 
River and Harbor Construction— Piers, Bulkheads, 
Foundations and Caissons— Subaqueous Pipe 
and Cable Laying—Marine Divers 
Pier тї, North River New Yonk City 


Tuomas J. Brapy, JR., 
С.Е. 


Telephone 
Madison Square 2721 


Tuomas J. BRADY, JR., CONSTRUCTION Co. 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


1170 Broadway New York Clty 
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Preliminary School for the Proposed 


American National University 
of Music 


Now open at 36 East 35th Street 
New York City 


Vocal instructor of renown, Metropolitan artist. Piano 
instructor for teaching repertoire; director of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. French, Italian, German taught 
by eminent teachers. Piano, 'cello, violin and classic 
dancing by well known instructors. No pupils accepted 
without promising talent. All students guaranteed début 
according to merits. Prices, $5 per lesson. Advisory 
Committee:—Enrico Caruso, Pasquale Amato, Mrs 
Champ Clark, Mrs. Burleson, Miss Agnes Wilson, Mrs. 
Christian Hemick. 

For information write to executive offices, 801 Longacre 
Building, Broadway at 42nd st. 


ART BASED ON PRINCIPLE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Day and Evening Courses 


For teachers and professional workers. Poster Advertis- 
ing, Costume Design, Interior Decoration, Life, Illus- 
tration, Normal Training, Children's Classes. Catalog. 


SUSAN F. BISSELL, Sec., 2239 Broadway, N.Y. 


OUT-DOOR SCHOOL 


PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN for children 3to 
10 years. Healthful outdoor activities with the stimulus 
of select companionship coupled with individual atten- 
tion and the advantages of private tutoring. An ideal 
location, directly adjacent to Manhattan Square, Mu- 
seum of Natural History and Central Park. 


ANNA E. CHAIRES, Principal 
42 WEST 7ÓTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


STUDIO OF 


E. K. CARTER 


Specialized Photography in mono- 
chrome and colour for men and 
women of responsibility in the so- 
cial, scientific and commercial fields. 
2231 BROADWAY (at 8oth Street) 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone: Schuyler 9633 


Outdoor School Life for the City Boy 
BARNARD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Overlooking Van Cortlandt Park Playground; 4 min- 
utes walk from West 242d St. Broadway Sub Station 


COLLEGE PREPARATION 


WM.LIVINGSTON HAZEN, '83, HEADMASTER 
T. E. LYON, ASSOCIATE HEADMASTER 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL 


for 
Nervous and Backward Children 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
238th St. and Riverside Ave. Tel. 316 Kingsbridge 
DAY SCHOOL 


315 W. 87th St. (near Riverside Drive) Tel. 9121 


Schuyler. 


Individual instruction by graduate teachers experi- 
enced in training of difficult children. 


Kindergarten, Elementary and Manual Training 
Departments. 


Full particulars upon application. 


THE COLLEGE BOOK STORE 


A. G. SEILER, Proprietor 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS, 
AND SOUVENIRS 
Students’ Discounts Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 


1124 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR I2OTH ST. 


RIVERDALE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


I4 acres facing Van Cortlandt Park at West 252nd St. 


Best Boarding School Advantages Near By 
FOR DAY AND BOARDING BOYS 


Daily auto 'bus; hardy country life; unusually strong 
college preparation and elementary work. 


Preparation for Columbia by Columbia Men 
Ask for descriptive year book 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Head Master 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York City 


MORNINGSIDE SCHOOL 


438 WEST IIÓTH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
All grades and Kindergarten 
Elliman kindergarten training classes. Spanish coaching 
Adults and children 
The Misses D. and L. JOHNSON, Principals 
Tel. 6914 Morningside 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Its preparation for college and home life long consider- 
ed model. Physical training emphasized. Gymnasium 
swimming pool, play-grounds. Illustrated catalogue 

sent on request. Address 
HENRY CARR PEARSON, Prin., West 120th St., №. Y. C. 


FRANCIS EMORY 


PITCH 


(INCORPORATED) 
Printers To Brokers 
47 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Phone Morningside 4678 


Terrace Tennis Courts 
FOR RENT 


BY HOUR, MONTH OR SEASON 


Riverside Drive and 112th Street 
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Journalism Building 2960 Broadway 


Columbus Ave. and 67th St. 
NEW YORK 


Cathedral Billiard Academy 
M. Lasser, Mgr. 


2824-2846 Broadway 


Finest Equipped Billiard Academy in the City ' 
I2 BRUNSWICK-BALKE TABLES 


HENRY BROS. & CO. 
EMPIRE BLDG., 71 BROADWAY 


Telephone 204 Rector 


| HOWARD H. HENRY 
MEMBER NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


| 

AMBROSE D. HENRY '84 JOHN M. MILLER 
| STOCKS AND BONDS 
BRANCH OFFICE 
| KINNEY BLDG., BROAD AND MARKET STREETS 
NEWARK, N. J. 


| LÀ 
Telephone 1600 Market 


| 
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Where Wiere Living iva С is a Continual Delight 


Hotel THERESA 


| ENTIRE BLOCK, 7th AVENUE, 1 24th TO 125thsTs. 


One block from '**L'" and Subway. Surface cars 
and Bus lines to all points at door. With in a few 
minutes walk of N. Y. Central R. R. Station 
| Single room with running water and some with shower $1.50 | 
| Single room with bath . à . i . . 2.00 
| Room with bath (for two persons) А | Я . 2.50 
| Parlor, Bedroom and Bath . Р 3.50 up 
Special Rates by Month ог Sassi 

FAMILY 

AND TRANSIENT | 


ABSOLUTELY 
FIREPROOF 


ALL OUTSIDE 
ROOMS 


Dining Room on 
Tweifth Floor 
overlooking Palisades 


Board $10.50. 


per week | 
Breakfast бос | 
Lunch бос 
Dinner $1.00. 
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ent 


Telephone 
8270 Morningside | 


К. P. LEUBE | 


Manager 
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CHARTERED 1822 


The Farmers’ Loan апа Trust Company 


LONDON: No. 16, 18, 20 and 22 William St. — к 
15 Cockspur Street, S. W. B E 4 oulevar aussmann 
ranch: Fifth Avenue 
26 Old Broad Street, E. C. 475 BERLIN; 


NEW YORK 56 Unter den Linden, ЇЧ. W. 7 


The Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to act as 
Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in all other Fiduciary capa- 
cities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad and other Corporations, and as Transfer 
Agent and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, or subject to check, and allows interest on 
daily balances. 

Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond and mortgage. 

Will act as Agent in the transaction of any approved financial business. 

Fiscal Agent for States, Counties and Cities. 


Letters of Credit, Foreign Exchange, Cable Transfers 


EpwiIN S. MARSTON President SAMUEL SLOAN Vice-President 
AvcusTUS V. HEELY Vice-Pres. and Sec. WILLIAM B. CARDOZO Vice-President 
CORNELIUS К. AGNEW Vice-President J. HERBERT CASE Vice-President 
Horace Е. HOWLAND Asst. Secretary RoBERT E. Воүр Asst. Secretary 
WiLLIAM А. DUNCAN Asst. Secretary EDWIN GIBBS Assistant Secretary 


The New York Trust Company 


26 BROAD STREET 


CAPITAL $3,000,000 SURPLUS AND PRorits $11,350,000 
Designated Depository in Bankruptcy and of Court and Trust Funds 


OTTO T. BANNARD, Chairman of the Board 


MORTIMER N. Buckner, President Н. WALTER SHAW 
FREDERICK J. HORNE ARTHUR S. GIBBS 
Vice-Presidents Assistant Secretaries 
JaMES Dopp MONTROSE STUART 
CHARLES E. Haypock, Treasurer Josera A. FLYNN 


HERBERT W. MORSE, Secretary Harry FORSYTH, Assistant Treasurer 


TRUSTEES 
Otto T. Bannard John B. Dennis John С. McCall Dean Sage 
S. Reading Bertron George Doubleday John J. Mitchell B. Aymar Sands 
James A. Blair BenjaminS.Guinness James Parmelee Joseph J. Slocum 
Mortimer №. Buckner F. N. Hoffstot Henry C. Phipps John W. Sterling 
James C. Colgate Frederic B. Jennings Е. Parmelee Prentice James Stillman 
Alfred A. Cook Walter Jennings Edmund D. Randolph Myles Tierney 
Robert W. De Forest Chauncey Keep Norman P. Ream 


Member of the New York Clearing House Association 
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Annual Philo Show 
The Club’s Baseball Dinner 


DECEMBER I, 1916 


“Yes, It’s a Steinway 


SN’T there supreme satisfaction in being able to 
say that of the piano in your home? Would you 
have the same feeling about any other, piano? 
“Its a Steinway.” Nothing more need be said. 
Everybody knows you have chosen wisely; you 
have given to your home the very best that money 
can buy. You will never even think of changing 
this piano for any other. As the years go by the 
words ‘‘It’s a Steinway” will mean more and more 
to you, and thousands of times, as you continue to 
enjoy through life the companionship of that noble 
instrument, absolutely without a peer, you will say 
to yourself: ‘Ноу glad I am I paid the few extra 
dollars and got a Steinway.’’ 


STEINWAY «SONS 


STEINWAY HALL SUBWAY EXPRESS STATION AT THE DOOR 


107-109 EAST 14TH ST. NEW YORK 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS 
STATIONERS 


JEWELRY, WATCHES, RINGS 
FOBS, EMBLEM PINS, TROPHIES 
SILVER CUPS, STATIONERY WITH 
MONOGRAMS IN COLOR, INVITATIONS 
OF ALL KINDS, DIPLOMAS, MEDALS 
AND DIES FOR STAMPING SEALS 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO INQUIRIES 
BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVEN UE & 31 = STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Telephone 5895 Hanover 
BENJAMIN B. LAWRENCE, '78 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 


60 Wall Street New York CITY 


FRANCIS W. COLLINS, '05 E. M. 


INDUSTRIAL AND Ривс UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 


50 Church Street NEW YorK City 


Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 
JOHN LAIMBEER, Jr. '; 
GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND ALTERATIONS 


103 Park Avenue 


Room 1118 NEW YoRK City 


Telephone 3042 Cortland 


DANIEL E. MORAN, 'ó4 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


55 Liberty Strect New YORK City 


C. Н. ELLARD, ‘97 
INSURANCE 


Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Polictes 


Cortland 4446 217 Broadway 


С. H. LINDLEY 


LINDLEY 4Np EICKHOFF 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW 


HENRY EICKHOFF, '75L 


604 Mills Building SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Cable Address: Chrysalis 


Factory POWER PLANTS FUEL ECONOMY 


DAVID MOFFATT MYERS, М. Е. тоот 


Griggs and Myers 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


IIO West 4oth Street NEW YORK CITY 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 


Telephone 7190 Bryant D. E. BURCHELL, '04 


BURCHELL, CLARK & LOGAN, Inc. 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
110 West Street NEW YorK CITY 


Telephone 2172 John 


WILLIAM MacROSSIE, '11 
ALLAN MacROSSIE, JR., '14 
GENERAL INSURANCE 
SURETY BONDS 


1 Liberty Street New York City 


Н. К. Bitzinc, State's Attorney WILLIAM LANGER, '10 


BITZING AND LANGER 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
Farmers and Merchants Bank Building 
Suite 2-3-4-5 
MANDAN, NORTH DAKOTA 


JAMES M. CLARK, '87L 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Frick Building PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


Telephone Rector 9310 


J. PARKE CHANNING, '83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway NEW YORK City 


Telephone Rector 1331 
ALLAN N. SPOONER & SON, Inc. 
CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 
River and Harbor Construction— Piers, Bulkheads, 
Foundations and Caissons—Subaqueous Pipe 
and Cable Laying-—Marine Divers 
Pier 11, North River NEW YORK City 


Telephone Tuomas J. BRADY, JR., 
Madison Square 272I CE: 


Tuomas J. BRADY, JR., CONSTRUCTION Co. 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


NEW YORK Сїтү 


1170 Broadway 
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PHILOLEXIAN PRESENTS ANNUAL SHOW 
Foreswears Tragedy and Selects Early English Comedy, “Eastward Hoe!" 


HE Philolexian Society jumped from tragedy 
to comedy in selecting its Elizabethan play 
this year. In contrast to the gory picture of dead 
and dying on which the curtain of “The Spanish 
Tragedy" rung down, the performances in 
Brinckerhoff Theatre ended—as they began 
and continued—with a laugh. The play was 
‘Eastward Hoe!’ a '' merrie conceited comedie” of 
London life which was written by George Chap- 
man, John Marston and Ben Jonson, all of whom 
were old enough at the time to have known better. 
‘Eastward Hoe!’ the play was called, as the 
Page who opened the performance with his best 
bow, told the audience, mostly because there was 
a sort of entertainment going on at a rival theatre 
but a few yards distant where ‘Westward Hoe!’ 
was the sign above the door. What happened to 
the rival production is not among the facts in the 
possession of the reviewer at this moment, but it 
is certain that Jonson's company (in which 
Shakespere is said to have been a member) 
played to crowded houses for a number of years. 
In the days when swaggering gallants swarmed 
over the seas in quest of Western gold (and, gen- 
erally, relief from their creditors at home), when 
tu'penny knights set themselves up in the newly 
manufactured court of King James I. of England, 
who had but lately arrived from Scotland, and 
when thoughts of social advancement moved all 
sorts and kinds of people to try the fortunes of a 
new century, the three young. men who wrote 
‘Eastward Hoe!’ seized on the foibles of their 
times to construct one of the best and most 
widely-known farce-burlesques of the Shake- 
sperean period. Francis Quicksilver is discovered 
at the opening of the play chafing under the 
shackles of hum-drum trade to which he is bound 
by his 'prenticeship to Touchstone, a goldsmith, 
and he joins forces with Sir Petronel Flash, a 
shifty knight, in a little undertaking which in- 
volves the cheating of Quicksilver's former mas- 
ter and the fitting of an expedition to Virginia. 
Gertrud, Touchstone's daughter, falls a victim to 
the plot, too, and after Sir Flash has married her, 
in order to get control of her property, she is sent 
packing off eastward in her coach to seek her 
'knight's' invisible castle, which never existed 
anywhere but in his fanciful representations. 


Meanwhile the knight raises the money for 
his Virginian trip through old Security, a usurer, 
on the land he has thus acquired, and turns round 
and cheats the cheater by taking the usurer's 
wife with him through a plot in which Security 
himself aids, supposing the runaway to be the 
wife of his friend. It is a typical Elizabethan 
plot, involving the mistaken identities, the 
disguises, and the brow-beating rogues that were 
familiar to the play-goers of that time. The cli- 
max comes when the adventurers drink drunk 
to their voyage and board their ship in a howling 
tempest. The morning clears with their ship 
battered to pieces on the rocks of the Thames 
within sight of London bridge, and they are still 
so drunk that they think they are cast up on 
the shore of France. 

The play goes forward rapidly from that 
moment; Golding, another apprentice of the 
goldsmith who, in contrast to Quicksilver, is 
honest and industrious, has risen to the position 
of magistrate, and sitting upon his late comrades 
commits them to jail. The final scene is in the 
prison; and there Quicksilver and the knight 
are forgiven, and of course, everything ends 
happily. Chapman—or whichever one of the 
three authors wrote this portion of the play—got 
a lot of fun out of it; and the trial scene and 
the one in the prison are as screamingly funny— 
or must have been so to the Elizabethan audi- 
ences—as anything George M. Cohan has done 
in the same direction in our day. 

Incidentally, it may be remarked that King 
James I. was so piqued by the references made 
to him and his train that he had the three authors 
clapped into prison, and even threatened to 
order their ears to be slit. It is to be imagined 
that the crowds that came to see the play grew 
even greater when this became known. 

The members of the Philolexian Society gave 
a performance of the comedy that was adequate 
in every way. The Society brings to its pro- 
duction each year a love of the work and an 
understanding of the period that accounts in 
great degree for the success of these revivals. 
In so far as is possible, the performance is given 
under the same conditions asexisted in the 1600's, 


when it was produced. The stage set up in 
215 
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Brinckerhoff is a replica of the old Fortune 
Theatre in London in which Shakespere played 
so many times. All the parts are taken by men, 
including the female róles, just as they were in 
that day. The result is that the atmosphere of 
the seventeenth century is really created for and 
enjoyed by the Columbia students of to-day. 
James W. Danahy, '17J, was easily the star 
of the production in the leading róle of Quick- 
silver. He employed a facile voice gained 
through Varsity debating experience to good 
advantage, showed a thorough understanding of 
the play and his part, and developed its possi- 
bilities to the utmost. Arthur K. Paddock, '17, 
as the old usurer played a difficult part very 
effectively, gaining applause again and again 
through the strength of his performance and 
his portrayal of the character. Naturally the 
female róles were extremely difficult for the 
men who essayed them—and there were five of 
them in the play, an unusual number, for the 
authors of the period seem to have realized the 
shortcomings of their own male actors. All, 
however, were very well acted, and George 
Merritt '18, (who was Gertrud, the flighty 
daughter of the goldsmith), was without doubt 
one of the best ''girls" the Society has so far 
put on the boards. There were a number of 
characters with great comic possibilities; the 


touch of Jonson, whose ‘‘Every Man in His 
Humour” introduced type and character por- 
trayal to the stage was evident throughout. 
John D. Beals, '17, as Wolf, the sympa- 
thetic gaolor, and Franklin Spier, '17, in 
the part of Mistresse Touchstone, who has been 
her husband's ''crosse these thirty years,’’ and 
who gives him very few moments of peace while 
she is on the stage, were both very funny. 

The other members of the cast, all of whom 
were without exception remarkably good, were: 
К. C. Hawkins, Чо, А. С. Redpath, '18, К. L. 
Loiseaux, '18, W. R. Stevens, '18, H. W. Palmer, 
'17, R. W. Westwood, '19], E. McGarvey, '18, 
C. G. Proffitt, '17, R. L. Peek, '19, W. S. Robin- 
son, '19, J. Н. Randall, '19, W. Neale, '19, 
and Н. L. Friess, '19. Laurence Н. Nichols, ’18, 
managed the production. Large audiences were 
present at both performances in Brinckerhoff, 
and on Monday the Society repeated its perfor- 
mance in the Commons before 900 members of 
the Institute of Arts and Sciences. 

It is interesting to note that this year is the 
115th anniversary of the Philolexian Societ y's 
founding. The Society seems now to be stronger 
than ever; and here in 1915 with Peithologian, 
Hamilton, and Barnard long become memories 
of the past, Philolexian's famous sun still seems 
to be in the ascendant. FRAN, 
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ALUMNI INFLUENCE UPON UNIVERSITY IDEALS 
By Снамсеггов J. Н. KinkraNp of Vanderbilt 


An Address Delivered at the Sixth Annual Convention of the Association of Alumni Secretaries 


OU college men who come from all over 

the country, make a notable gathering. It 
is a fine list of institutions represented, extending 
all the way across our country; it brings to me 
many memories, many associations. You know 
I am beginning to boast a little of the fact that I 
have helped to inaugurate presidents, or been at 
celebrations where presidents were inaugurated, 
at almost every institution of distinction in this 
country. There are very few college presidents 
that have served one institution as long as I have 
served this one; so that I am somewhat familiar 
with the institutions you come from, and І want 
to assure you of a very hearty welcome. You 
ought to feel very much at home, from the fact 
that you find us in the midst of a compaign to 
raise money. 

You will be interested in knowing that we are 
reaching the closing days of a very intense cam- 
paign in the city of Nashville. We have until the 
first of January to complete projects that will 
secure for us a million dollars endowment for the 
College of Arts and Sciences. 

Now, to try to force myself away from the 
active campaign їп which we have all been 
engaged, is rather difficult. To collect my 
thoughts for any worthy discussion of the sub- 
jects that must come before you in the next few 
days is not easy under the circumstances. I 
shall trespass on your time only long enough to 
indicate certain lines of activity that it seems 
to me the alumni must assume toward any 
institution. 

There are four particular lines of activity, it 
seems to me, where the influence of alumni in the 
coming years is destined to be felt more exten- 
sively than in the past. 

The financial side of every institution is one 
that is of the first importance, because every- 
thing else is conditioned on that. No one will 
pretend for one moment that an income of ten 
thousand dollars or fifty thousand dollars or a 
hundred thousand dollars per annum, is the su- 
preme fact of life, or the supreme fact in college 
history; but we all agree that it is one fact on 
which is predicated all possible activity of an 
institution, all possible usefulness. There is no 
use talking about intellectual or spiritual values 


until you have cared for the material side. Now 
I need not emphasize the importance of this side 
to you men of the alumni office; all I wish to call 
to your attention 15 the fact that every institu- 
tion, no matter how small, no matter where 
located, every institution is busying itself with 
the task of securing from the alumni a recognition 
of college needs. An institution that can not 
rally to its financial assistance the men who have 
taken its degrees, and whose diploma is their 
passport into the world, is in poor position to ask 
assistance from any others. It is not merely what 
the alumni give, it is the fact that they do give, 
that is of supreme importance. Now that is a | 
truism; that is so evident that it does not need 
to be emphasized, save as it puts upon you and 
upon your office an obligation. You are not 
merely to secure assistance, but to secure univer- 
sal assistance. 

There is another field that alumni have been 
quite active in, and that is the field of athletics. 
Alumni have been more active there than per- 
haps in any other field. I presume that all of you 
find it easier to interest your alumni in athletics 
than in any other branch of college life. 

Too frequently alumni when they leave an 
institution and get out into the world forget the 
college point of view, the educational aspect of 
athletics, and become interested solely from the 
sporting standpoint. You know, gentlemen, you 
surely know that the history of college athletics 
for the past twenty years—well, let us leave out 
the past ten years—and go back twenty years— 
is not all creditable. You know very well that the 
activities of college alumni have not always been 
in keeping with the spirit of college life. Too 
often men have been hired to play on teams, and 
those men have generally had their wages paid 
by alumni. I do not hesitate to say to you that 
this has been a disgraceful chapter in our educa- 
tional history which we ought to try to atone for. 
However, a better is coming, has come, and I 
would therefore ask the alumni of all of our edu- 
cational institutions to help the faculties and to 
help the students and help the coaches to main- 
tain high ideals in athletics. In my opinion, an 
institution can not have a character any better 
than the character that is manifested in its ath- 
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letic department. An institution that will per- 
mit the hiring of players can not have much 
abiding authority, or any great influence over 
the lives of its students. 

I would indicate another field in which alumni 
have been and still are very active and helpful, 
and that is in relation to fraternities. The prob- 
lem of college fraternities is a constant one every- 
where. Now fraternities are more amenable to 
influences brought to bear on them by alumni 
than they are to the influences brought to bear 
upon them by the faculty. And yet, you know 
that not all alumni have considered that a real 
obligation. You know that sometimes the alumni 
have come back on some great occasion, have 
taken possession of college houses, and have 
mingled with student life and have themselves 
been guilty of excesses and immoralities that 
would have severed their connection with the 
institution if they had been undergraduates. 
Now those are facts, and those things ought not 
to be. Rather should the alumni go to the chap- 
ter houses, talk to the boys, meet with them occa- 
sionally, uphold them in their regulations, and 
see that the general principles of life upon which 
fraternities should operate, are not violated. I 
regard that as a very high obligation that college 
alumni owe to students now in college. 

The last point that I shall notice is the obliga- 
tion of alumni toward the intellectual ideals of an 
institution. Now, one would think that that 
ought to go without saying. I never heard of 
any group of alumni who were antagonistic to 
college requirements and were unappreciative of 
student scholarship; but there is room for a great 
deal more intelligent interest than has ever been 
manifested. Let me cite as an example of what 
I regard as very intelligent interest—that 
Amherst report of some years ago, when the 
alumni of Amherst drew up a program for such 
a college as Amherst. Now, I do not say that 
everything in that program is right or should 
have been followed, but what I commend is the 
intelligent wrestling with that problem on the 
part of a large group of Amherst graduates. That 
was highly stimulating and very encouraging. 

I have an idea, gentlemen, that in the years to 
come our institutions ought to be differentiated 
more, they ought to stand for some one thing. 
We have too slavishly followed each other. We 
have simply considered one institution to be just 
a little better, just a little bigger, and we have 
followed fashions, thus securing a uniformity that 
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to my mind is not desirable. It seems that we are 
lacking in originality, and we deserve the re- 
proach that we are academic. We do not seize 
our problems and work them out. Now, I look 
to the time when institutions will try to differen- 
tiate their work, when one institution may be 
known as a strictly classical college, when another 
institution will emphasize the relation of educa- 
tion to commercial life, and others emphasize 
other activities. 

Now, gentlemen, these are the things that 
occur to me as some of the great tasks of alumni 
in future years, and these things must be done 
through your offices. I would have you take a 
wider view of your obligations than simply to 
act as agents for raising money or as a bureau to 
send out press notices for football contests. I 
would have you take as your ideal the possibility 
of so organizing the alumni that all of the best 
they have, the strongest influences they wield, 
may be exercised for the uplift of the institutions 
you represent. That to my mind is the new task 
for alumni secretaries. We are just beginning 
to realize the possibility of this situation. Col- 
leges will give more authority and more funds to 
operate with if you meet your responsibilities in 
this matter. Those responsibilities from my 
point of view are very great. It was more than 
a joke when I said to a few of you who kindly 
called by my office this afternoon, that the day 
was coming when the management of our insti- 
tutions would not be in the hands of the presi- 
dent, but in the hands of the alumni secretary. 
The alumni office is now, and always ought to be, 
a throne of power. 


The “Lit” of Bygone Days 


The accompanying letter ts self-explanatory. We 
print it by courtesy of the Editor of Monthly: 


Summit, N. J. 
9th November, 1916 


THE EDITOR COLUMBIA LITERARY MONTHLY: 


Twenty years ago, when Jester had not even 
smiled—I happened to be business manager of 
Lit—the majority of our subscriptions came from 
the alumni. T am curious to know whether they 
still support the publication to any extent. 

In the great progress that the University has 
made since those early days, perhaps a niche has 
been found wherein to establish fitting literary 
expression of the undergraduate budding into 
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"verse and worse." Lit it was that first, I be- 
lieve, crowned Archie Douglas, Erskine, Guy 
Wetmore Caryl and a host of others, not to omit 
Frank Dempster Sherman—some of whom have 
locked their Muse away like a skeleton in the 
closet, others to leave a mark, more than a 
scratch upon the Scroll of Time at which they 
continue to whittle with increasing eagerness, or 
else have passed into a living memory. 

Those were difficult days, those days of Forty- 
ninth Street Lit. The subscriptions were spas- 
modic and the payments so halting as to cause 
many a spasm in the Board. We often went 
without lunches in order to bring out an issue. 
Philip Brodt, our editor-in-chief—he who made 
for Columbia, for Philolexian and for himself a 
pinnacle in Intercollegiate Debating—was only 
one of many who gave promise, only to break 
down in health afterwards and seek futilely, in en- 
forced retirement, to recover sufficient strength 
to fight the sordid battle of existence. The little 
school that Lit had opened closed its doors too 
permanently on still others. But it seems to have 
opened them wider on succeeding student-years 
until now it has resumed а place in college liter- 
ature. 

One anecdote from many of our editorial board 
might interest you. Philip Brodt had the most 
execrable handwriting that ever cursed the eye of 
editor, before typewriting-machines—not within 
Lit's slender means—were in common use. Jen- 
kins, our printer, had returned a manuscript that 
was unreadable. Brodt inveighed, at board meet- 
ing, against its writer until an amateur Carvalho 
pointed out to the unsuspecting and unconscious 
editor-in-chief that he himself had written the 
hieroglyph. The Board immediately adjourned 
while Brodt recanted and painfully rewrote what 
he had written—it was always worth reading in 
print. 

It is but yesterday to us, thanks to you, Spec- 
lator, Jester, and the other ‘‘Spasmis of the Muse" 
that come across the filmy years, as now, since 
Lit issued once a month—when possible to re- 
lease it from the printer—majestically from the 
basement of yclept Hamilton Hall at Madison 
Avenue and Fort y-ninth Street, after many pray- 
ers and tribulations behind those ancient brick 
walls. To-day we welcome with more heartiness 
and even greater pride a lively ghost. We need 
not wonder whether it haunts the old confines 
beside the moat of the Maison du Punk, now re- 
plete with coal-gas from many private mansions. 


Perhaps the ghost will not even know us as it 
meanders about the newly hallowed Campus on 
the Heights. But those of us that remain to re- 
member it, still recognize the same old spirit. 


WALTER LEON HEss, '97 


College Days of a Century Ago 


November 17, 1916 
To THE EDITOR: 


Your letter of October 24th was duly received, 
with the suggestion that an article on the College 
life of fifty years ago would be acceptable copy 
for the ALUMNI NEws. 

The life was narrower then than now. The 
students had no dormitory, where thought and 
opinions could be freely exchanged. They met 
only during the recitation hours, when the lessons 
absorbed their attention, giving little opportunity 
for mutual acquaintance. Two or three fraterni- 
ties, then known as secret societies, were in exist- 
ence, but the members of one did not meet the 
members of another. My father would not allow 
me to join any of them, holding they merely pro- 
moted card playing and drinking. Thus it was 
difficult to form the friendships which arise in 
other colleges, and probably in Columbia at 
present, from general mingling of the students 
outside the restraint of the recitation rooms, and 
with minds unoccupied. The two debating so- 
cieties, Philolexian and Peithologian, had even- 
ing meetings, and dragged along in a listless 
fashion, but the boys did not take a lively inter- 
est in them. I was in the Philolexian, and found 
the meetings somewhat dreary. For these rea- 
sons there was not much to touch upon in the 
four years' course, during the middle of the last 
century. Shaddle's Bakery drew a good many at 
noon, when we were down on Murray Street, but 
the seances were, of necessity, brief and devoted 
to eating, not to talking. When the College auth- 
orities decided to move to Forty-ninth Street dis- 
cipline was relaxed, and little infractions were 
ignored by Janitor Weeks, such as smashing win- 
dows, rushing each other by two classes meeting 
in the corridor, etc. On one occasion Professor 
Schmidt, head of the German department, a 
most courteous gentleman, politely inquired what 
I had done with the bagfull of stones that he saw 
me carrying into Professor MacVickar's room the 
The stones were used to knock 
I tried to explain that | had 


day previous. 
out panes of glass. 
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desired a professorial opinion on the geological 
formation of Manhattan Island. This rather 
thin excuse was accepted, but with a humorous 
smile which showed that Dr. Schmidt was not 
deceived. MacVickar’s room was always a cen- 
ter of disturbance, though consideration for him 
kept the faculty from taking notice of it. The 
reverend clergyman was too mild-mannered and 
amiable to teach a class of boys, although one day 
he was so far provoked as to inform the class that 
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they were a “parcel of young blackguards.” 
This drew a tempest of yells, howls and roars, 
which stopped the recitations in neighboring 
classrooms for some minutes. Yet Professor 
Anthon in Greek, Schmidt in German Literature, 
and Hackley in Mathematics, were able to keep 
the class under control at all times. 

I trust these reminiscences will be of a little 
interest to students now in the modern Uni- 


versity. THOMAS TRENOR, '59 


BLUE RIBBON STORY OF THE HORSE SHOW 


Student in School of Journalism wins Prize for Storv of Big Society Event 


Mr. Alfred B. Maclay offered a prize to that 
fourth-year student in the School of Journalism 
who could write the best 500-word story on the 
National Horse Show, held recently in Madison 
Square Garden. 

The first prize was awarded to Alan Temple. 
William Inglehart won second prize, and George 
A. Hough, Jr., Lee W. Sellers, Abraham Roth- 
man and Maria Sermolino were highly com- 
mended. 


The story follows: 


Gallery gods aren't associated in the mind with 
the national horse show, Madison Square's greatest 
society event, but they are there just the same. 
True, they smack little of the gallery, for like Eliza- 
bethan audiences they throng the pit and cling to 
the arena rail in the great red-and-white amphi- 
theatre. Little they care for flying pellets of tan- 
bark, or for occasional misty spravs from the snort- 
ing nostrils of an over-anxious thoroughbred. Not 
even are they gods. They are worshippers, who 
bow to the greatest god, Horse, іп a way that theatre- 
goers do not to drama. However, call them by their 
theatre name. Like those habitues they attend 
solely from love. 

Seldom do the eyes of these true horse lovers 
stray to the Madison Avenue end of the Garden, 
though Saturday the Christmas cedars which there 
replace the prevalent English ivy, were adorned 
with the dearest of ornaments, three hundred chil- 
dren from settlement schools who were the guests of 
the management. Rather the worshippers favored 
the eastern end, where they can view the thorough- 
breds before the class is called. Here is the horse's 
greenroom, where the equine actors size up each 
other, while waiting for bugle cues. The young ones 
gaze somewhat askance, while the veterans neigh- 
ingly warn others from their stables to keep cool and 
be polite to the judges. 

Horse aristocracy appears here. 'Why do you go 


into this class? You are bobtailed,' Prince Hal indi- 
cated Saturday afternoon to The Knut by a flourish 
of his own glossy appendage. But in this age. 
democracy prevails. Even poor Knut beat out the 
haughty Prince in the race for the ribbons. In this 
greenroom the gallery gods got a close look at sun- 
burn-tinted Cupid, most aptly named of roly-poly 
ponies, with an ingratiating little girl, just where his 
wings ought to be. True to form Cupid sank a shaft 
in the judges' hearts and pranced out with a ribbon 
'neath his prickling ears. 

In the greenroom and not in the arena did Irving- 
ton Nipper and Irvington Bouncer live up to their 
names. The syncopated ‘Underneath the Stars,’ 
blared from the band, raised in Nipper an uncon- 
querable desire to fox-trot. Being tandem to a pony 
cart, he couldn't, so he nipped, and Bouncer, in 
front of him bounced, mostly on his hind legs. 
That's the reason the tandem went into the ring 
somewhat up in the air. Not all the horses were 
suitably named. Peg o' My Heart, instead of being 
a black-tressed kittenish colt, was respectably mid- 
dle-aged and gray-haired. 

But what's in a name? The gallery god is a critic 
of art in form, of beauty in motion, and not of 
nomenclature. He wanders to the great stables 
beneath the arena, where he doesn't know any 
names. He is content to admire lines, gloss, sensi- 
tive nose, and the other finer points. He knows the 
technicalities of Ch. С. and B. M. and 15.2 and dis- 
cusses the decisions just as well as the people in the 
boxes. 

One and all the humbled worshippers prophesy 
good things for the present show. One man who 
hasn't stayed away for six years savs the lack of 
foreign horses doesn't lessen the interest a bit, for 
there are enough high-bred American horses to fill 
their places adequately. The show would lack 
something without the floor worshipper, just as the 
theatre would not be complete without a second 
balcony. It wouldn't be truly representative unless 
it appealed to him. And it does. 
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THE CLUB’S BASEBALL DINNER 


S one of the members said to Scott, at the 

desk, on Thursday morning, ‘‘ That was one 
of the best, if not the best dinner we have ever 
had at the Club." And there was a contagious 
enthusiasm about it and a spirit of informal jubi- 
lation which would have been hard for any 
alumnus to resist. 

President Keppel introduced Charlie Mapes, of 
wide athletic and literary fame, and he—Charlie 
—continued to preside and introduce speakers in 
his own charming and inimitable manner. 

Gold baseballs were presented to the members 
of the 1916 team, and as the names were called 
and each hero of the diamond stepped forward, 
Gramercy Park rang with Columbia cheers and 
Number Eighteen literally rocked on its aged 
foundations. 

Billy Symmes, '98, had brought a splendid col- 
lection along with him in the shape of the entire 
'98 Varsity baseball team, including substitutes. 
After a speech full of happy reminiscences, and 
more or less successful puns, Symmes, as manager, 
introduced each player of his team by name, as 
follows: 

Captain and Catcher:—Rowland Е. Hill, ‘98S, 
now connected with the General Cheinical Company. 

Pitcher :—Leo Fishel, 'ooL, now practicing law at 
Freeport, Long Island. 

First base:—Dr. John J. Cotter, ‘98M, now prac- 
ticing medicine in New York City. 

Second base:—Dr. Charles W. Fitch, ‘99M, now 
practicing medicine in New York City. 

Short stop:—James D. Pell, ‘99, banker and 
broker, New York City. 

Third base:—James W. Anderson, 'ooL, now 
practicing law in New York City. 

Left field:—John Marcus, ‘99, 'o2L, now practic- 
ing law in New York City. 

Center field:—-Dr. Charlton Wallace, '98M, now 
practicing medicine in New York City and professor 
of orthopedic surgery at Cornell Medical School. 

Right field :— Martin Vogel, '98, Assistant Treas- 
urer of the United States. 

Manager:—William B. Symmes, Jr., '98; 
now practicing law in New York City. 

Assistant Manager:—Dr. Edward Н. Raymond, 
'00, now practicing dentistry in New York City. 


'o1L, 


Bobby Watt spoke for the champions and gave 
great credit to the batteries. He renewed the 
very favorable impression he made on the Club 
members last spring. 

Lester Lane, next year's captain, gave an en- 
couraging forecast for the coming season. 


Andy Coakley, coach, told something about 
coaching, something about the team, something 
about George Smith, and something about his 
little girl and the play ''Pollyanna." Не had his 
audience won from the first moment he stood up 
and smiled. 

Ayrault, '86, and pitcher on the '86 Varsity, 
stirred glorious memories of a golden past in a 
time when his team defeated Yale, Princeton and 
Harvard in turn. 

Harry Fisher ended the evening's entertain- 
ment with one of his eloquent efforts. 

There was much singing, many bright sayings 
and over all this spirit of contagious enthu- 
siasm and informal jubilation which will leave a 
bright memory in the minds of those club mem- 
bers and college athletes fortunate enough to 
get to the November 22nd dinner in honor of the 
1916 baseball team. 

Any account of the dinner would be incomplete 
without some report of Mapes' speech, so here 
we go. Said Charles: 


When I was in college back in the 80's Columbia 
had not had a baseball nine for some time. In '85 
it was decided to revive the sport. We had a mass- 
meeting, formed a Baseball Association, made 
arrangements to train at the old Manhattan Ath- 
letic Club Grounds at Eighty-sixth Street, and 
started off with a good deal of enthusiasm. We had 
a modest schedule and turned out a fair team, mak- 
ing a very creditable showing for the first year. 
The following year started off with a bang. Some 
old Yale and Princeton players, who were in the Law 
School, came out and we soon saw that we were 
going to have an À Number One team. We had 
arranged a much more ambitious schedule, having a 
game with each Princeton, Yale and Harvard, on 
their home grounds. The first game we played, 
and it showed us what a really good team we had, 
was with Fordham; we beat them easily. Then 
after a few more games we went down to Princeton 
and won 7 to 5; then up to New Haven and beat 
Yale in a very hard fought game. Harvard, which 
had had the champion college team the year before, 
came last and excitement ran high to see whether 
we could ''clean up." Not many could go to Cam- 
bridge, but a crowd was waiting at Forty-ninth Street 
for the telegram after the game. It came. It gave 
the names of the batteries Avrault and Findley tor 
Columbia and the crack Harvard battery of the 
year before, and then Columbia 5, Harvard o. А 
celebration started right then and the next day the 
entire college practically did nothing else. 

One of Hoyt's farces was running at the Bijou 
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Theatre, ‘А Tin Soldier,” I think it 
was. The comedian, Jimmy Powers, 
had a famous topical song; the re- 
frain ran—''We got there just the 
ame." We had a Columbia night. 
An old aunt of mine, who was very 
much interested in Columbia on ac- 
count of her three nephews there, 
wrote some baseball verses which 
Jimmy Powers put in his song. 1 
happen to remember the Yale verse; 
they led us 3 to I at one time in the 
game. 


Three to one, big odds were fun 
Our winning seemed but a dream; 
Then up stepped Findley 
and Edwards, 
Batters well known to fame 
A two and three bagger made 
old Yale stagger, 
And we got there just the same. 


It made some hit. 


I have here the original drawing of 
a page commemorating these victories 
which my brother Herbert Mapes 
1900, drew for the Junior book, 
“Тһе Columbiad'' we called it, the 
next winter. It shows Columbia, the 
young knight St. George, slaying the 
three-headed dragon, the League; one 
head labelled Princeton, one Yale and 
one Harvard. 

M: GC: 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


HEN the Columbia Relief Expedition 

went to Serbia, slightly over a year ago, 
the author of the book, the Army that Can 
not Die, one-time student in the School of 
Journalism, relieved many a tedious hour on 
shipboard and in Nish with light tales, told 
wisely but not too well. Here he relates a sadder 
history, for it was his misfortune and his great 
opportunity, when the time of that expedition 
had nearly expired, to be attached to a supple- 
mentary party working at Ouchitze, and to ро 
through the whole of that tragic and stubborn 
retreat of the Serbian army from the Danube, 
the Saue and the Drina through the awful Al- 
banian mountains to Durazzo. This isa record 
of hardship, not of a person, but of an army— 
told in such a vivid and picturesque way that the 
details remain engraved on the mind of the 


reader. It isa remarkable volume; to quote an 
incident would be unfair and would spoil the 
unity of the impression. Good work has a com- 
pleteness and a survey which no extract can give. 
If you would learn something of the spirit of the 
heroic Serbian nation whose courage has been 
tested, not only in the hour of victory (which 
means nothing) but in the face of awful disaster 
faced without despair; if you would gain an 
idea of what the nations of the world were doing 
in 1915 to reconstruct Serbia, and how the 
Austro-Germans cut short the great undertaking; 
if you would, in your own warm library realize 
the hardships of warriors and war—read this 
book! ELBRIDGE COLBY 


WITH SERBIA INTO EXILE, by Fortier Jones. 
New York. The Century Company. 
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University Notes 


There was a meeting in the Trustees’ Room 
on December 2, of the Executive Council of the 
American Historical Association. The council 
meets at about the same date every year for the 
transaction of general business, especially with 
reference to the approaching meeting of the 
Association to be held at Cincinnati during the 
Christmas holidays. Professor W. A. Dunning 
is on the council. 


President Butler made an address at a lunch- 
eon given by the World’s Court League at the 
Banker's Club, on November 20. In the course 
of his speech he held up the Supreme Court of 
the United States as a model for an interna- 
tional court of justice. 


Courses of instruction in banking practice and 
commercial law are offered at the New York 
Chapter of the American Institute of Banking, 
138 East Thirty-fifth Street. 


There is also a class in personal insurance, con- 
ducted in the Woolworth Building every Friday 
at 5:30 p. m., and courses in American history 
and citizenship, and economics and sociology are 
held in the Labor Temple at Fourteenth Street 
and Second Avenue. A class in railway traffic 
and rates given at 203 Broadway began on 
November 27. 


The regular meeting of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Biochemical Association will be held in 
the Seminar Room of the Biochemical Depart- 
ment at the Medical School on December 8, 
1916, at 4 p. m. The scientific session for the 
reading of papers by members and friends, will 
be followed by the regular annual business meet- 
ing, at which time there will be an election of ofh- 
cers for the ensuing year. 


Columbia University will offer courses of in- 
struction in the evenings, late afternoons, and 
Saturdays at Paterson, Scranton, Springfield, 
Stamford and Yonkers. These courses will be 
open to all qualified students, both men and 
women, teachers, and others, without entrance 
examinations. Among the subjects to be taught 
are English Literature from 1780-1830; educa- 
tional psychology; social problems; Govern- 
ment and social welfare; methods of teaching 
with special emphasis on teaching to study; 
elementary English; commercial and industrial 
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geography; and American history. In addition 
to the above, graduate and undergraduate 
courses are given in Brooklyn, comprising the 
work in the pre-medical year at the Long Island 
Hospital, and graduate course in English, his- 
tory, politics, and sociology at Packer Institute. 


Calendar 


For athletic events see page 231 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2 


1893 Annual Dinner—Columbia University Club, 
7 p. m. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 7 


е 


Club Meeting on Moving Question—Club House, 
18 Gramercy Park, 8.30 p. m. 
Debate—Columbia vs. N. Y. U., at N. Y. U. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 9 


Glee Club Concert—Church of the Messiah, 
Brooklyn. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER IO 


Annual Cemmemoration Service in St. Paul's 
Chapel. Address by Professor John Erskine, 
'00. 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER 12 

Early Eighties Dinner—Columbia University 

Club, 7 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 13 


Ph.D. Association — Annual Fall 
Speaker, Professor H. R. Mussey. 


Meeting. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER I4 


Debate—Yale at Columbia. Horace Mann 
Auditorium, 8:00 p. m. 
Alumni Club of New Jersey. 


Essex Club, Newark, М. J. 


Annual Dinner— 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 2I 
Debate-—Columbia vs. Rutgers, at New Bruns- 
wick. 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29 


Holiday Luncheon —Whitehall Club, 17 Battery 
Place, 12:45 p. m. 
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NEW YORK, DECEMBER 1, » 1916 


N President Butler’s annual report, re- 

cently mailed as a supplement to the 
NEWS, there was one suggestion which seems 
to have escaped the comment one might ex- 
pect it to arouse. In discussing the needs of 
graduate women students, especially the dis- 
comforts and inconveniences which they now 
suffer in the rooming-houses on the Heights, he 
remarks that “а suitable residence hall for this 
great body of women graduate students might 
be made a unique feature in American univer- 
sity life. Such a building might soon 
become well known as an intellectual and social 
center for women engaged in scholarly pursuits. 
А ‚ It would probably be most convenient 
to place such a building on South Field, at the 
corner of Broadway and 114th Street, imme- 
diately south of Furnald Halt.” 

With the President's statement of the plight 
of these students no one who has ever known 
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anything of “Old Maiden Lane," as a certain 
block near the University has flippantly been 
called, will disagree. There are almost a thou- 
sand of these women—omitting the Summer 
Session registration. No students in the Univer- 
sity come with more seriousness of purpose or 
more passion for self-development. Undoubtedly, 
they ought to have a dormitory and all that goes 
with it, in the way of clubrooms and the like. 

But a good many men would be sorry to see 
such a building on South Field, alongside Fur- 
nald Hall. It would never fit into the group of 
men's residence halls which is gradually growing 
up around the field. It would always be socially 
isolated, South Field is at present the athletic 
center of the university, the center of under- 
graduate life, distinctively the men's part of the 
Campus. As the ties which make the student 
body more and more a cohesive organism grow 
stronger, as student residence on the Campus 
increases (as it is bound to do), the intrusion of a 
woman's dormitory will be more and more 
unfortunate. 

Columbia is distinctively a co-educational 
university, and nobody is so antiquated in his 
thinking as to object to the fact that over a third 
of all the students are women. But as a mere 
matter of convenience and the best use of what 
little Campus we have, it would seem that a 
graduate women's dormitory ought to be built 
somewhere else than on South Field—say on 
East Field, for instance. 


Spectator supports its editorial, commented 
upon by the News last week, as follows: 


COLD-STORAGE CRITICISM 


The ALUMNI News, in its current issue, takes 
Spectator to task for the editorial that was published 
in these columns last Tuesday. The NEWS regrets 
"that Spectator would exhibit such a lack of equa- 
nimity, such extravagance of disappointment, and 
such a failure to cooperate in a sportsmanlike way 
with a team and a coach who certainly have had a 
succession of disheartening accidents. '' 

We might point to the much improved playing of 
the team in Saturday's game and suggest that per- 
haps Spectator, by its criticism, cooperated with the 
team and the coach more than the ALUMNI NEWS 
has ever done. If it be unsportsmanlike to point 
out the faults of the team so forcefully that the 
team and the coaches are aroused to remedy these 
faults, then Spectator is a poor sport. 

The ALUMNI News “would like to know the 


answer'' to the question: ‘Мо is responsible for 
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the team's faults?" but the first person to offer 
criticism that may lead to this answer is unsports- 
manlike and “petulant.” The ALUMNI NEWS wants 
to get at the very bottom of the football situation 
but the first person to mention even in a whisper 
what the defendant is guilty of is automatically ''a 
misguided person without a spark of Columbia 
spirit in him," to appropriate the noble sentiment 
expressed by Captain Healy at the undergraduate 
smoker. 

What the News and Captain Healy really object 
to is not that there was criticism but that the criti- 
cism was public. They object to the fact that '' con- 
siderable space in the sporting columns has been 
taken up” by criticisms of the Columbia football 
team and coaches. They have an unholy fear that 
frank and sincere criticism by the undergraduate 
newspaper will be taken by the outside public as 
evidence that Columbia students are not supporting 
the team. It is not desirable, they say. openly to 
attempt to eradicate the faults in the football team 
if in doing so vou ruffle the bland and smiling ex- 
terior that you should present to the outside world. 
The appearance is the chief thing. 

Spectator refuses to accept this doctrine. We 
prefer to have the undergraduates at Columbia 
engaging in frank, honest criticism (however caustic), 
taking a lively interest in the campus activities, 
criticizing where criticism is deserved, discussing 
their affairs with keen appreciation of faults and 
virtues, comparing notes with one another, keeping 
every one alive to his responsibility, talking, talk- 
ing, talking, doing all this with respect for, but not 
fawning deference to, the passing opinion of the 
outside world. 

As Dean Keppel said in his annual report, ''foot- 
ball is a healthy, manly game,” and Spectator 
believes that it should have healthy, manlv criti- 
cism, not the cold-storage variety that flourishes 
behind closed doors. 

Spectator suggests that "perhaps," by its 
criticism, it "cooperated with the team and the 
coach more than the ALUMNI NEws has ever 
done" in view of the ' much improved playing 
of the team." We agree to the “perhaps.” 

Without ‘‘fawning deferentially to the pass- 
ing opinion of the outside world" we believe 
football to-day does not offer the athletic 
authorities — or the University authorities, for 
that matter—a problem which can be solved by 
examining the work of any one season, nor should 
the work of the team or the coaching staff be 
judged a success or a failure because of good work 
or poor work for one season. The sport is still in a 
period of adjustment at Columbia, where condi- 
tions are not the same as in many institutions 
whose athletics are the result of a process of evo- 
lution—the establishment of a system, if you 
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will. Columbia men, students and alumni, 
should recognize that fact. 

To quote one of Dean Keppel's comments 
on football, as published in his annual report 
last year: 

The only danger, and this will cease to be a 
danger when clearly recognized, is a tendency 
toward conventionalization of thought on the part 
of the students as to the relative values of the differ- 
ent elements in college life. With the return of 
football the students who seem inclined to appraise 
these values in the terms of college life as it has 
developed elsewhere have apparently increased in 
number, certainly their voices are more often 
heard. If Columbia College is to play its part, it 
seems to me, its students must be prepared to serve 
it with their eyes open to recognize the wide differ- 
ences between the environmental conditions, social, 
intellectual and physical, here, and those at insti- 
tutions of the more conventional type. 


Cleveland Alumni Club 


The Columbia Alumni Club of Cleveland has 
now been in existence for ten years. To-day it 
has a membership of eighty-five, and is classed as 
one of the strongest alumni associations in Ohio. 
Annually, between Christmas and New Year the 
Club gives a large banquet which has become 
justly celebrated. Last year the banquet was 
attended by the presidents of the Cleveland 
alumni associations of other large universities 
as guests. Dr. Sherman and Mr. Joseph were 
the hosts. The Columbia Club quartette sang, 
and a march dedicated to the Club was played. 
This season the Club has inaugurated a series 
of lunches on the last Friday in each month. On 
Friday, October 27th, some thirty members at- 
tended the luncheon at which Mr. L. D. Edwards, 
a war correspondent, spoke on '' Within the Iron 
Circle." The Executive Committee meets fre- 
quently, and at the last meeting entertained Mr. 
Levering Tyson, Secretary of the Federation. 
In the spring an outing is held at Brecksville, 
the summer home of President Sherman. Until 
the advent of summer made it impracticable, 
weekly luncheons were held by the Club, but 
this season the monthly luncheons have been sub- 
stituted. The members of the Executive Com- 
mittee are: Dr. H. G. Sherman, '80M, President; 
Emil Joseph, '79, '81L, Vice-President; Monroe 
Curtis, '14L, Secretary; Е. W. Striebinger, 
'95Е.А., Treasurer; Paul J. Bickel, '12L ; Leonard 
Taylor; James C. Webster, '155; Glenni W. 
Scofield, '16. 
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Dr. HARRIS GRAY SHERMAN, '80M 


Dr. Harris Gray Sherman, '80M., one of the 
most eminent of the Cleveland specialists, has 
been the president of the Columbia Alumni Club 
for nine years. The continued popularity of the 
Doctor, resulting in his extended incumbency as 
executive of the Cleveland Columbians, has laid 
the Club open to the charge of monarchistic ten- 
dencies as the formality of his election has ceased 
to be considered a necessity. At banquets of the 
Club he is alike a necessity and a luxury. His 
personality has endeared him to his fellow citi- 
zens and particularly to the Columbia men who 
regard him as a leader and a chum. Beside being 
president of the Columbia Club the Doctor has 
been president of the Cleveland Academy of 
Medicine, the Cleveland Medical Library Asso- 
ciation, the Sons of the American Revolution, etc. 

Emil, Joseph '79, '81L, is the one man in the 
Columbia Club who could give the present execu- 
tive a 'run for his money'. Instead of making 
the Doctor spend his money, however, Mr. 
Joseph prefers to be the vice-president. Frequent 
attempts to ‘give another man a chance’, as he 
calls it, have been met with derision and like the 
Doctor he is elected each year by acclaim. He 
has, consequently, been vice-president for nine 
vears. Mr. Joseph is one of Cleveland's leading 
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EMIL JOSEPH, '79, '81L 


and most respected citizens and has enshrined 
himself in the hearts cf all the Columbia men. 
If anything is to be done in Cleveland which in 
any way involves Columbia University he must 
be interviewed. His word is the ‘last word’. Mr. 
Joseph is a member of the Cleveland Library 
Board, First Vice-President of the Cleveland Bar 
Association, etc. He is a member of the Excell- 
sior, Oakwood Country and other clubs. 


Club Special Meeting 


A very important meeting of the Club will be 
held on Thursday, December 7th at 8:30 p.m. 
at the Club House, 18 Gramercy Park, at which 
the Committee on Moving will report a recom- 
mendation that the Club purchase the lease- 
hold of number 10 West Forty-third Street, the 
leasehold to carry with it the ownership of the 
present building, 125 feet on Forty-third Street, 
100 feet in depth, 7 
mendation has already been approved by the 


stories high. The recom- 


Board of Governors. Further details will be 
announced at the meeting. As immediate action 
is necessary, the deciding vote will be taken at 
this time. The importance of this step to the 
future of the Club can not be exaggerated. 
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Law Alumni to Meet 


The annual meeting, of the Law Alumni 
Association will be held at Delmonicos, Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-fourth Street, on the evening 
of Monday, December 18, 1916, at 8:30 o'clock. 

John G. Milburn, Esq., one of the four mem- 
bers of the Board of Statutory Consolidation, 
which prepared the proposed act, will address 
the meeting upon the subject of the evening, 


“THE PROPOSED ‘CIVIL PRACTICE AcT’”’ 


Charles A. Collin, Esq., also a member of said 
Board, and Messrs. Henry W. Taft, Wilbur 
Larremore, Nelson S. Spencer, and John God- 
frey Saxe, who as members of the Special Com- 
mittees of the New York State Bar Association 
or of the Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York have made a careful study of the 
reports of the Board, and W. Cleveland Runyon, 
Esq., have also accepted the invitation of the 
Association to be present and to discuss this very 
important proposed legislation. 

The usual annual elections of officers, members 
of the Standing Committee, and University 
delegates will be held. 


About Alumni 


Present at the Monday Luncheon at the Law- 
yers' Club on November 27, 1916: Rambaut, '81; 
Scott, 'I1 L; Norris, '07; Kruse, '07; Wade, '93; 
Channing, '83; Schmelzel, '10; Bissell, 'o9; Wil- 
liamson, 'o3 L; Kidde, 'oo; Haviland, 'о2 $; 
Smith, ’o1; Symmes, '98; Early, їо L; Harri- 
son, '01; Shepard, 'or; Wise, '01; Meikleham, 
'56; Collins, 'g1 Mines; Huntoon, '95 Mines; 
Masters, '94; Caldwell, 'o3; Updike, '04. 

‘8r: L.—William Day Leonard, a lawyer con- 
nccted with several large corporations, died in New 
York City on November 23. Mr. Leonard was a 
former member of the Seventh Regiment, with which 
he served during 1883-1894 as a Sergeant in Com- 
pany B. He was Secretary of Sanger and Jordan 
and was Vice-President of the Euler and Robeson 
Company. Mr. Leonard was a Director of the Man- 
hattan Mortgage Company, the Guaranteed Mort- 
gage Company of New York, and of the George 
Chiris Realty Company. He was a member of the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New York, the 
New York County Lawyers' Association, the Alpha 
Delta Phi Club, and the Drug and Chemical Club. 

'87 M.—Charles Farnham Collins was married to 
Mrs. Helena Gillett Lefferts on November goth at 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine by Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Burch. 
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'9or Mines.—O. Н. P. LaFarge has moved from 
Seattle, Washington, to Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
where his wife is convalescing. He has reentered 
the banking business. 

'95 M.—G. Shearman Peterkin is visiting in 
New York and called at P. & S. on November 13th. 
Dr. Peterkin is a specialist in urological surgery and 
has been practicing in Seattle for the past eighteen 
years. His address is Cobb Building, Seattle, Wash. 

'9s—Victor M. Allen died recently at Saranac 
Lake, N. Y. Mr. Allen was prominent in public 
life, having served as State Senator, Sheriff and 
Supervisor in Rensselaer County, N. Y. 

'oo L.—Word has come from the West that Judge 
Kenneth MacIntosh, as the result of the recent 
election, succeeds himself as a judge of the Superior 
Court of the State of Washington. 

'oa— George Middleton, intellectualist and play- 
wright, recently lectured at Montclair, N. J., on the 
subject, '" The One Act Play and the Poetic Drama 
of To-day in English.” 

'o3 M.—Paul M. Lennox, of Colorado Springs, 
Col., is visiting in New York and called at the P. 
& S. on November ioth. He is Surgeon to the 
Colorado Springs Light, Heat and Power Co. 

’04— Nicholas W. Muller is now acting as assist- 
ant manager with the State Industrial Commission 
at Albany. 

‘04 M.—Dr. Albert Rowcliffe Moffit was recently 
married to Miss Ellen Anfrere Borland, of New 
York, at Wappingers Falls, New York. Dr. Moffit 
is head surgeon at Vassar Brothers’ Hospital in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

'o4 S.— Milton J. Falk, a member oí the firm of 
G. Falk and Brother, tobacco merchants, New York 
City, died on November 21. 

’o4— Rev. James Myers has been recently 
installed as Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Clarks Summit, Pa., a suburb of Scranton. On 
November 17th his third child was born, a girl, 
Barbara Ripley Myers. 

'os Ph.D.—Henry Suzzallo, president of the 
Alumni Club of Washington and president of the 
University of Washington, has recently made a trip 
through the East. 

’06, 'og L.— Professor I. Maurice Wormser of the 
Fordham University Law School, has completed and 
published a new edition of Clark on Corporations 
and a small collection of illustrative cases on Cor- 
porations to accompany the text of Clark. 

'09—W. H. Dannat Pell announces that he has 
opened an office for the general practice of the law 
in the Hanover National Bank Building at 5 Nassau 
Street, New York City. 

'11 M.—Nathaniel Barnwell Heyward was mar- 
ried to Miss Ethel Vernon Willis on October 26th, 
1915, at Columbia, S. C. 

'12 M.—J. Herman Wylie is in practice at the 
American Presbyterian Mission, Peking, China. 
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CAMPUS NOTES 


NE of the biggest mass meetings of Colum- 

bia students of recent years was held in 
the Commons on November 23. The prepara- 
tions for the mass meeting were worked out 
very carefully by the members of the Student 
Board. It was advertised for more than two 
weeks as a general meeting of the undergraduates 
but no particular purpose was given for the gath- 
ering. Only a few days before the date set an- 
nouncement was made that a huge smoker was 
to be held, that the only speakers were to be un- 
dergraduates, and that there was no purpose be- 
hind the meeting other than the desire to get 
together for good fellowship. 

E. M. Earle, chairman of the Student Board, 
opened the festivities by calling for the ‘March- 
ing Song,’ and, with Ray Perkins, leader of the 
Glee Club as leader, the entire audience joined in 
lustily. Then followed the ‘Medley’ and the 
‘Quadrangle Song,’ which were sung as the 
crowd kept getting larger. The Glee and Man- 
dolin Clubs provided the features on the concert 
program, with ‘Our Noble Alma Mater,’ Wal- 
ter Kelly’s Notes and Keys Prize Song, ‘Ronde 
D’Amour,’ and a negro medley. The Campus 
quartette then gave several selections, after 
which the Glee Club ended the concert program 
with ‘Aloha Oe,’ a Hawaiian medley number 
with Laub as the soloist. Healy, captain of the 
football team, then spoke about the team, the 
season and the support which has been accorded. 
Plentiful smokes and eats were on hand and en- 
thusiasm ran riot. At a late hour the crowd 
adjourned to the New York University Campus 
and returned a call made at the Columbia Cam- 
pus earlier in the weck by the undergraduate 
body of that institution. 


UNIVERSITY 


OLUMBIA'S football team did not look any 

better at any time this fall than it did in the 
final game of the season last Saturday, which it 
lost to New York University by a score of 6 to 0. 
The fighting spirit displayed in the Swarthmore 
game was again in evidence, and it was hard to 
believe that this was the same eleven that had 
gone down so ingloriously before Wesleyan by a 
score of 40 to о. New York outplayed Columbia 
by about what the score indicates but was 


C. A. Reagan has appointed the Board of 
Editors of the 1917 Senior Year Book. They are 
F. J. Burghard, H. W. Caygill, E. M. Earle, J. R. 
Harrison, Н. C. Monroe and К. А. Wormser. 

At a meeting of the Menorah Society, held in 
the Gemot on November 22, at which Justice 
Irving Lehman, '96, presided, Mr. Norman Hap- 
good spoke on “Jews in American Life." 

The Columbia Musical Clubs' tour during the 
Christmas Holidays was originally planned for 
territory in Pennsylvania and Ohio, but the 
itinerary has been changed to include the 
New England states. The trip will begin on 
Tuesday, December 26, and will continue until 
January 2. 

F. M. Brady, quarterback of the Freshman 
football team, was elected president of the class 
of 1920; F. Stockhammer was chosen vice-presi- 
dent; S. M. Kirkland, secretary, and F. P. Ben- 
edict, the Freshman who captured the flag from 
the Sophomores in the flag rush, treasurer. 

The annual Hartley Hall smoker was held on 
November 22, and more than 200 dormites and 
guests were present. The program of entertain- 
ment included selections by the University band; 
minstrel acts, including banjo and mandolin mel- 
odies; whistling stunts; ragtime at the piano; 
sleight-of-hand; some of the latest song hits by 
soloists, and the Columbia Quartette; cartoon 
work by Kitchin, '18; and a terrific struggle be- 
tween ''Battling Elbows” McPickett, '18, and 
'"Gun-Boat" O'Geisler, '20. Both claimed a 
victory and neither acknowledged defeat. 

Thomas Mott Osborne, ex-warden of Sing 
Sing Prison, addressed the Barnard student body 
recently, in Brinckerhoff Theater, on the ques- 
tion of Prison Reform. 


ATHLETICS 


lucky to escape a scoreless tie. The Varsity's 
greatest weakness, one that has persisted 
throughout the season, was the lack of anything 
resembling a coórdinated attack. In other de- 
partments of the game the team showed up well, 
the line stopping the visitors’ offense on many 
occasions when a score seemed imminent. 
Forward passes, more than anything else, 
served to bring about Columbia's defeat. Sev- 
eral times play shifted from New York's to 
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Columbia’s territory, when the Violet in possess- 
sion of the ball completed a pass for 20 or 30 
yards. Again, when the Varsity had held and 
seemed certain to gain the ball on downs, a for- 
ward pass would spoil this hope. Once Colum- 
bia broke through on two plays, throwing Cann 
for losses of ten and five yards, but failed to hold 
the advantage when New York tried and com- 
pleted a long forward. А couple of plunges 
and another long pass brought the ball to 
within three yards of touchdown, but four 
attempts to push the ball over the line gained 
only half the distance, and Columbia took the 
ball. 

New York's touchdown came at the end of 
the second period and was the result of alert 
playing by Carroll, left end for the visitors. 
The Violet had worked the ball down to the 11- 
yard line, where Columbia held. Cann hurled 
a forward to Egan, who fumbled. Carroll, run- 
ning up to provide interference for Egan, recov- 
ered the ball before it was grounded and dashed 
across for the score. It was lucky, perhaps, but 
Columbia had failed to cover either Egan or 
Carroll. 

Columbia's best chance to score came in the 
first period but was offset by holding in the line. 
Shortly after the first kick-off, Dunn got away 
from the entire New York team and carried the 
ball half the length of the field to within six yards 
of touchdown but was called back and Columbia 
was penalized for holding. While every member 
of the Varsity plaved better than in earlier games, 
the work of Dunn stood out. Не was forced to 
match punts with Cann, whose reputation has 
been built up by two years of notable work, and 
he more than held his own. 

The spirit of the team, ready to take long 
chances, was shown in the efforts they made to 
advance the ball by plunging even when deep 
in their own territory. Even when within a 
few yards of the goal they were defending the 
team rushed the ball before punting. The chief 
fault with the attack on Saturday was the lack 
of interference. The plays were run off more 
quickly than in other games, but the man with 
the ball was often left largely to himself to fight 
through the line or circle the end. The team had 
little success with forward passing, N. Y. U. 
breaking up most of the attempts. 

Columbia's record for the scason is one vic- 
tory, two scoreless ties and five defeats. The 
Varsity scored а total of 13 points in eight 
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games, against 81 for their opponents. The 
record follows: 

Columbia........... 4 Hamilton.......... I4 
Columbia........... 6 Vermont............ о 
Columbia........... о ОИ 2 dte ра 3 
Columbia........... о Williams............ о 
Columbia........... О Stevens............. о 
Columbia........... о Swarthmore........ 18 
Columbia........... о Wesleyan.......... 40 
Columbia........... о INS Va D S odes © 

13 gI 


The line-up of Saturday’s game: 


N. Y. U. (6) Columbia (о) 


СаггоП................ | ОЙ УО eae are Kennedy 
Hoffman.............. И РРР бый Healey 
Роп{егу...2.у иж кке; L6 wes Donaldson 
Brinn Сее аЬ Brown 
JOT AN ect caw esu ee bo ena Cleveland 
Bucksbaum........... RE D. vocum Vollmer 
Евап................. RBS езже tie Сосһгап 
Mackenzie............ (B. s anil ee en Rosen 
Н. Сапп.............. | Ole > СЕРР ОРУН Monroe 
Weinheimer........... IH. vohis Dunn 
МЧУагтап.............. IB. uiuos Zychlinski 


Touchdown-— Carroll. Substitutions— New York 
University—McCullock for Carrol, Jenkins for 
Jordan, Jordan for Jenkins, Eberhard for Wein- 
heimer, Weinheimer for Warman, Hammerschlag 
for Weinheimer. Columbia—Noble for  Broun, 
McCabe for Rosen, Raimondo for Dunn, Dunn for 
Raimondo, Rosen for Zychlinski. Referee—F. W. 
Luehring, Chicago. Umpire—J. A. Hatch, Wil- 
liams. Linesman—E. J. Thorp, De La Salle. Field 
judge—aA. M. Farrier, Dartmouth. 


Columbia finished tenth in a field of twelve in 
the annual intercollegiate cross-country run held 
at New Haven last Saturday. The race was 
won by Cornell with a low score of 38 points, 
five Ithacans being among the first thirteen to 
cross the line. Overton of Yale was the in- 
dividual winner for the second year in succes- 
sion, covering the six miles in 35:30 4-5, a new 
record for the course. Following are the team 
scores: 

Cornell, 38; Yale, 99; Syracuse, 115; Harvard, 
120; Maine, 123; Dartmouth, 133; Pennsylvania, 
170; Princeton, 172; Michigan, 193; Columbia, 
265; Penn State, 301; C. C. N. Y., 328. 

Knox was the first Columbia man to finish, 
taking thirty-seventh place, his time being 
38:42 3-5. Captain Look followed him in fort y- 
third position, the others to score for Columbia 
being Huelsenbach, 54; McCracken, 60; Lar- 
son, 71. 
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The record of the team during the season which 
closed with the intercollegiates ranks close to the 
average made by Columbia cross-country run- 
ners. The squad showed steady improvement 
under the coaching of Johnny Hayes, and as few 
men will be lost by graduation the outlook for 
next year is better than for some time past. 


The Freshmen of C. C. N. Y. defeated Colum- 
bia 1920 last week by a score of 27 to 28 in a dual 
cross-country run over the three and a half mile 
course used for the interscholastic race. 


Several indoor sports will be benefited by the 
close of the football season. Basketball will get 
Captain Wilbur and Jeff Healy, swimming Cap- 
tain Vollmer, and water polo Cleveland, Van de 
Water and Noble. All of these players will rest 
for a time before reporting, several of them still 
suffering from injuries received in recent games. 


Considerable interest is centering in the novice 
fencing tournament which is now in progress, 
upwards of twenty men taking part. The team 
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will miss Mouquin, who won the individual hon- 
ors at the intercollegiates for Columbia, and 
just such an incentive as the tournament is 
needed to bring out material for the sport. 


With the first preliminary game of the season 
only a week away, the outlook for a strong bas- 
ketball team is looking up. The scrimmages 
show that the five will be a fighting team and 
that good substitutes will not be lacking. The 
line-up has not yet been announced, but Coach 
Merner will probably employ as many men as 
possible in the game with Poly. Wilbur is not 
expected to be ready for the opening contest. 


Sport Calendar 


For detailed information, telephone 1400 Morn- 
ingside. 
DECEMBER 8 
Basketball. Brooklyn Polytechnic Gymnasium, 
8:30 p. m. 
Swimming. Columbia at C. C. N. Y. 
DECEMBER I5 
Basketball. St. John's College 
sium, 8:30 p. m. 
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SN'T there supreme satisfaction in being able to 
say that of the piano in your home? Would you 
have the same feeling about any other piano? 
“It’s a Steinway.” Nothing more need be said. 
Everybody knows you have chosen wisely; you 
have given to your home the very best that money 
can buy. You will never even think of changing 
this piano for any other. As the years go by the 
words ‘‘It’s a Steinway” will mean more and more 
to you, and thousands of times, as you continue to 
enjoy through life the companionship of that noble 
instrument, absolutely without a peer, you will say 
to yourself: ‘‘How glad I am I paid the few extra 
dollars and got a Steinway.” 


STEINWAY «SONS 


STEINWAY HALL SUBWAY EXPRESS STATION AT THE DOOR 
107-109 EAST raru ST. NEW YORK 
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SECTION I 


THE LAW SCHOOL DURING THE CIVIL WAR 
By Eomunp WETMORE, °63 L 


Ex-President of the American Bar Association 


WILLINGLY make such response as I can 

to your courteous letter asking my remi- 
niscences cf the Columbia Law School life ‘‘as 
it was in my day.” I appreciate your considera- 
tion in kindly omitting to mention the date of 
that day. I am beginning to feel a touch of 
that sensitiveness which induced the little 
Boston girl to reply to the ticket conductor when 
asked, “How old are you, little girl?" “If you 
please, sir, I'll pay full fare and keep my own 
statistics." But, nevertheless, here the statistics 
are: I graduated in the class of 1863—fifty- 
three years ago last June. That's a pretty long 
time to say that the memory of any particular 
man runneth in any direction whatever. We 
were in the midst of our Civil War, and that 
rather tends to obliterate other recollections— 
1562 and 1863 were battle summers that in- 
cluded crucial engagements of the war. Our 
graduation came during the final days of the 
siege of Vicksburg. It was a serious time and 
we took it seriously. Questions of Constitutional 
and International Law had to be discussed and 
studied outside the subjects of our regular 
course. My first case just after I got my degree 
was obtaining the release of a respectable and 
well-appearing negro, who came here from 
Tennessee I think, and while walking down 
Broadway to see the city was assaulted and 
knocked down near the corner of Houston Street 
and Broadway, and dragged into a room and 
forcibly sent through an apparent enlistment. 
An active philanthropist sought my aid, and 
with the zeal of youth and the aid of General 
Dix and General Anderson, beside the New York 
Supreme Court, and researches into the law of 
habeas corpus, which excite my envy when I 
look back at them, I succeeded, so that I was 
able to give him his assured freedom and handed 
him the paper in a room adjoining the Chambers 
Street entrance of the old Court House. He at 
once wished to meet my bill if he could. Не 
asked me if twenty dollars would do, and pro- 
duced that sum. Twenty dollars! I had not 


dreamed of so much! І walked up home, 
along Broadway, that afternoon with my first 
fee in my pocket, the richest man in New 
York and far richer than I have ever been 
since. 

The seriousness of the time was reflected in 
our work. We were hard students and availed 
ourselves of not many opportunities for pleasure. 
The evenings saw us generally at our study 
tables and seldom at the theatre. We spent 
many hours in the law book alcoves of the 
Astor Library, then just opposite the school. 
Our regular lives seem to have given us a good 
deal of vitality. The class numbered 41 who 
took their degrees, and of these 20 are still 
living. Some made their mark in public life 
or other fields of usefulness—William Walter 
Phelps, our Minister both at Berlin and Vienna, 
Eugene Schuyler, who roused Europe by his 
disclosures regarding the Bulgarian atrocities, 
and one whom we still have with us, our honored 
fellow citizen, Francis Hyde, vice-president of 
the Central Trust Company, are among those 
who showed the value of their training under 
that incomparable teacher, Professor Theodore 
W. Dwight. He taught us not only how to study 
law, but how to study all subjects. In any 
efforts for intellectual acquirement he was a 
whole committee on plan and scope. No man 
could inspire his students with greater zeal for 
their work than he, and no man could direct 
their efforts with greater judgment and skill. 
His object was not to put puzzle questions to 
his classes, but to impress controlling principles 
upon their minds, so simply as not to overburden 
them, and so clearly as to make them casy to 
remember. Among those of us who are left, 
to whom I extend my hand, I am sure there 
is not one who will not eagerly agree with me 
that we have all our lives felt the benefit of Dr. 
Dwight's teaching, and join with me in the hope 
that Columbia’s contribution to legal education 
may be as beneficent in the future as it has 
been in the past. 
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THE COLUMBIA LAW SCHOOL OF TODAY 
By Dean Haran Fiske Stone, '98 Law 


HE Columbia Law School of to-day is our 
heritage from two master teachers, Theodore 
Dwigh сапа William A. Keener. Exponents of 
differen t methods of instruction, and belonging to 
diverse schools of legal thought, they were, never- 
theless, as one in the profound conviction that 
the primary function of the law school was the 
service, in a large sense, of its students. They 
believed that it was more important that the law 
student and future member of the bar should 
have the full benefit of the best efforts of the 
skillful teacher, freely given both in and outside 
the classroom, than that the teacher should win 
extra- mural distinction by his publications or his 
public utterances. This is a tradition which has 
survived and which affects deeply the daily life 
and work of the school. The regular attendance 
bv students upon lectures, the enthusiastic dis- 
cussion of legal problems in the class room, for 
which careful preparation is made in advance by 
both students and teacher, the emphasis which 
is placed upon the development by the student 
himself under the guidance of the teacher of 
legal doctrine, from both a scientific and histori- 
cal viewpoint, rather thanupon the preparationof 
lectures predigested for the student by theteacher, 
areallcharacteristic of theschool which keepsstead- 
ily in mind its principle function—the training of 
its students to become sound lawyers—and it be- 
lieves that that purpose can be best accomplished 
by devoting itself unreservedly to the develop- 
ment of the intellectual power and enthusiasm of 
its students, in dealing with legal problems. 
No member of any profession can attain his 
highest usefulness unless he loves his profession 
and respects its fundamental and essential qual- 
ities. Columbia Law School would be false to 
the profession and false to its duty of service to 
its students if it did not endeavor to inspire love 
for the law and respect for its fundamental qual- 
ities. This endeavor is not inconsistent with the 
spirit of scientific inquiry nor does it require us to 
cede any part of the scholar’s right and duty to 
subject all rules of authority to the tests of a 
sound philosophy, but it does take account of the 
profound part which the law plays in the social 
organization and of the fact that the law itself is 
the product of some seven centuries of human ex- 
perience, forged in the fires of juridical contro- 


versy, and therefore entitled as an institution to 
loyalty and respect of those who would serve it. 

The rapid growth of the subject matter of law, 
both through legislation and judicial decisions, 
presents many serious problems to the law school 
of to-day which were unknown or of slight signif- 
Icance a generation ago. Опе of them is the 
question: What is the most economical and ef- 
fective disposition of the student's time during 
the period which he spends in the law school be- 
fore taking up the practice of his profession? 
Should he devote himself exclusively to the study 
of legal rules, addressing himself especially totheir 
history and underlying principles and philosophy, 
or should there also be law school courses in 
' practical work', in which emphasis is placed on 
the work of moot courts, 'legal clinics', and 
office practice? The final answer to these ques- 
tions must depend on the length of the law school 
course, although it seems to be settled that any 
program of law study which brings the student to 
the bar at any later age than at present ought 
not to, and probably will not, meet with favor. 
In the meantime, while the law school course re- 
tains its present length, the outstanding fact 
about it is that it presents to the student an op- 
portunity for the systematic study of legal the- 
ory and legal fundamentals for which his entire 
subsequent career can offer no equivalent. The 
lawyer spends his whole professional life in more 
or less intimate contact with the details of office 
practise, in the 'legal clinic', and in the trial of 
causes. In some or all of these phases of practice 
he constantly expands his professional experience 
and broadens his professional horizon, but on the 
side of legal science and the systematic study of 
legal theory, professional practice can never 
afford the opportunity which is offered to every 
student by the law school at the very outset of 
his career. 

The lawyer has to deal with many an intricate 
problem of law, but usually he deals with it asa 
partisan and always his problem presents a more 
or less isolated segment of the law which must 
often be studied and presented to the courts 
without reference to related topics. In short, his 
study and exposition of law in practice must of 
necessity be unsystematic and more or less hap- 
hazard. But he is best able to master legal 
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problems in practice who builds upon 
the solid foundation of legal knowledge, 
systematically expanded апа devel- 
oped with a clear view of its parts in 
relation to the whole, such as is possi- 
ble only in the law school. It is this 
belief which has led the Columbia 
Law School to direct its attention so 
far as its required classroom work is 
concerned, exclusively to the problems 
of scientific law study. It believes that 
the law school offers the golden oppor- 
tunity to lay deep and solid the foun- 
dation knowledge of English law on 
which must rest the lawyer's ability 
to understand and apply it. It there- 
fore aims for three years, at least, to 
absorb the student’s whole time; it 
regards office practice, the legal clinic, 
the moot court, when they subtract 
from the time which would otherwise 
normally be spent in the study of legal 
theory, as time not wasted, but mis- 
spent, because it might be better spent. 
It looks beyond the bare passing of 
the bar examinations to the time when 
the student has passed through the 
experience of his clerkship and begun 
to assume the responsibilities of the 
lawyer and it directs its energies mainly 
toward,making him a sound lawyer by 
emphasizing in his training the mas- 
tery of legal principles rather than the mere 
memorizing of legal rules and formula. 

But while this is its main endeavor it does not 
ignore the practical interests of the student, and 
it seeks to utilize such spare time as he may have 
after doing the regular work of the school, in 
developing his interest and experience in the 
more practical concerns of his profession. lt ad- 
vises its students who are ambitious to hasten 
their professional progress to familiarize them- 
selves with office routine and office practice by 
seeking positions in offices during the summer 
vacation and it aids them in securing such po- 
sitions. It seeks to stimulate interest in the 
moot courts which are voluntary student organi- 
zations devoted to the study, trial and argument 
of cases. Through the agency of the moot court 
advisers appointed from the third-year class to 
aid in the organization of courts, many of which 
have now become permanent in character, in the 
selection of cases for trial, and in securing the as- 
sistance of members of the bar who preside at 
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their trials. During the last year more than 
250 of our students were members of the moot 
courts and participated several times during the 
year in the argument and conduct of trials. Our 
alumni who have had experience in the trial of 
cases might well pay something on account of the 
debt which they owe to their profession and to 
the school, by spending an occassional evening 
at Kent Hall as the presiding judge of one of our 
numerous moot courts. 

The great accumulation of legal literature to 
which the lawyer gains access only through the 
medium of digests, 'keys' and 'citators' and of 
knowledge of library organization has led us to 
provide instruction in the 'use of law books'. This 
is given by the Law Librarian, who is a lawyer, 
This work, although 
voluntary, is largely attended and has been most 


in lectures and in seminars. 


gratifying in its results, not only because of the 
practical benefits derived from it by our students 
but because it is voluntary. 

One of the unfortunate traditions of under- 
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graduate Ше in America is that only such acad- 
emic work should be done by the student as is 
required to be done by University authorities or 
is rewarded by some form of academic credit. 
Nothing could be more hostile to the spirit of 
scholarship or to the professional spirit which 
should dominate the life of the professional 
school. The sooner the law student understands 
that work should be done because it is worth do- 
ing and because it will make him a better lawyer 
rather than because it is required, the sooner is he 
on the high road to scholarly and professional 
achievement. Certain features of law school life 
emphasize this fact and indicate that it is appre- 
ciated by our students. Not only is the volun- 
tary work in moot courts and in the course in the 
use of law books very general, but practically all 
of the members of the second- and third-year 
class regularly attend lectures which they are not 
required to attend. Although no formal record 
of attendance upon lectures is kept and no 
effort is made to compel attendance at lectures, 
vacant seats at lectures are rare, and requests 
for extra lectures by instructors always meet 
with a ready and favorable response. 

Another student activity which is encouraged 
by the school because of its educational value is 
the publication of the Columbia Law Review, a 
scientific law journal edited wholly by our stu- 
dents. Elsewhere Professor Burdick speaks more 
at length of its history and work. Its ‘Notes’ 
and 'Recent Decisions' embody the results of 
legal research of a high order carried on by our 
students and are of great practical value to the 
lawyer who would keep in touch with the de- 
velopment of the law or who would possess a 
touchstone which will assist in the settlement of 
mooted points and in the solution of unusual 
problems. These features alone of the Review 
entitled it to the support of our alumni, who 
often contribute to its pages and all of whom 
should be numbered among its subscribers. 

Each year brings increasing evidence of the 
great practical value of the kind of training which 
the Columbia Law student receives who avails 
himelf of his opportunities. If the ‘proof of the 
pudding is in the eating’, the proof that this 
training is valued by the better class of practic- 
ing lawvers is found in the fact that last year 
nearly every prominent law office in New York 
City wrote to the Dean requesting his aid in the 
selection of clerks from the graduating class. 
Similar requests were received from lawyers in 
various parts of the country, in New England, as 
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far west as Kansas City, and as far south as Texas. 

It is the belief of those immediately responsible 
for the conduct of the school that they should aid 
the successful student in making the proper 
choice of an office in which to begin his profes- 
sional career, and that whenever possible they 
should assist the lawyer desiring a Columbia 
graduate in his office to select the man best 
suited for the position. This is a recognition of 
the fact that the law office performs an educa- 
tional function for the young graduate, which 
supplements the work of the law school by round- 
ing out the training of the young lawyer. А not- 
impossible future development of the educational 
work of the law school, located in a great city, is 
supervision over and instruction to its graduates 
during the first year of their clerkship in con- 
nection with their office training. Whatever the 
future may bring forth with respect to this kind 
of activity the law school is now doing what it 
can toward placing its graduates in the proper 
environment as a service both to its graduates 
and to the profession, and in this work it is aided 
greatly by the Clerkship Committee of the Law 
Alumni Association. 

In speaking of the Columbia Law School of 
to-day, some reference should be made to the 
Summer Session in Law. For the past five years 
the University has offered courses in law at its 
Summer Session which extends through a period 
of six weeks following the Fourth of July. The 
courses are offered by such of our own instructors 
as desire to do summer work, and by instructors 
from other well-known law schools who from time 
to time are invited to come to Columbia for that 
purpose. The courses offered have been usually 
those most capable of compression through in- 
tensive study and our experience has demon- 
strated that it 1s possible by limiting the number 
of courses pursued by the student to two, or at 
most three, for him to do work in the Summer 
Session equivalent in the number of lecture hours 
and in actual accomplishment to the work done 
by the law student in one-quarter of the full acad- 
emic vear. The students who have attended the 
Summer Session are mainly of three classes. 
Thev are lawyers and law teachers who wish to 
supplement their previous training by taking 
special courses in the summer. Another class is 
made up of students, who because of the crowded 
curriculum of the lawschool,are unable to take all 
of the courses which they desire to take in the 
regular Winter and Spring Sessions, and there are 
students who, ambitious to begin practice, desire 
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to shorten their law school course by doing some 
work in the summer. The student who attends 
the Summer Sessions in Law is thus able to 
shorten his period of law study leading to the 
LL.B. degree to two and one-half calendar years. 
Unfortunately, the New York rules relating to 
admission to the bar were prepared before the 
establishment of our Summer Session in Law and 
attendance upon it can not, under the present 
rules, be counted toward satisfying the require- 
ments for law study preliminary to taking the 
bar examinations, although under the rules the 
corresponding time spent in a law office may be 
so counted. Notwithstanding this handicap the 
attendance on Summer Session has been from 90 
to 100 each year, and last year out of our total 
registration of 534 students more than 70 at- 
tended the Summer Session, and educationally 
the Summer Session in Law has proved highly 
successful. 
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In concluding this somewhat discursive ref- 
erence to the significant facts about the school, it 
should be said that the Columbia Law School of 
to-day is not unmindful of the ferment in the 
public mind which in recent years has stimulated 
doubts of the essential soundness of our legal 
system and raised serious questions as to the 
efficiency of its administration. In this doubt 
the Law School does not share, but it believes 
that the law is capable of improvement by 
scientific study and investigation, to which the 
University in general and the Law School in par- 
ticular should make contribution. But it holds 
fast to the tradition that the greatest contribu- 
tion which it or any law school can make to law 
improvement will be made by sending forth each 
year from its class rooms men who have been 
thoroughly trained in the principles of law by 
scholarly methods taught always with fidelity to 
principle. 


A REMINISCENCE OF OLD COLONNADE ROW 
AND THE CLASS OF ’63 LAW 


By Josian C. Pumpe ty, '63 Law 


HE building in Lafayette Place, No. 37 of 

Colonnade Row, called also ‘La Grange 
Terrace’, after the home of General Lafayette in 
France, no longer exists, but enough of the fam- 
ous Terrace still remains to remind one of a lo- 
cality that for many years was the home of some 
of the most cultivated and rich people of New 
York. 

Here at one time was a famous garden where 
Jacob Sperry, a Swiss, grew flowers and fruit for 
the city markets, then two miles distant. 

In 1803 Sperry sold to John Jacob Astor, who 
leased the ground to a Frenchman named Del- 
acroix, who was first a distiller and then a con- 
fectioner, and here he established the one-time 
famous Vauxhall Garden where were shaded 
walks and flower beds with statuary, and in the 
center an equestrian figure of Washington, also 
an orchestra-stand, and booths and boxes for the 
elite of the city. Here also was an apparatus for 
fireworks and a stage for dramatic entertain- 
ments; also many small tables where were 
served liquors and refreshments of excellent qual- 
ity. It was here Mr. Poe, father of the poet, 
made his first appearance as an actor on a New 
York stage. 


In 1826 a cutting was made through the 
middle of this garden and named Lafayette Place 
and ''here about 1831," says Dr. Charles King, 
in his lecture in 1851, “Mr. Seth Geer con- 
structed the handsome Colonnade Row.” 

This Row was considered ‘‘most imposing and 
magnificent.” 

“These costly homes,” says one writer of that 
date, "are universally allowed to be unequalled 
for grandeur and effect. They are built of white 
marble, the front supported by a rich colonnade 
of fluted Corinthian columns resting on the base- 
ment story, which ts of the Egyptian order of 
architecture. When we recollect that the site 
now occupied by these stately homes was but a 
few years since the seat of the forest and morass, 
we may well wonder at the advancement we have 
made, and almost ask in amazement if this be 
indeed the city where not a century since the 
gable-fronted mansions of the Dutch were con- 
sidered the highest acme of architectural splen- 
dor." 

Society liked the seclusion of the street, and 
houses were soon built near to the terrace. 
Churches went there to get away from the 
crowding of business in the lower part of the 
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city. The Reformed Dutch Church edifice, with 
its purely Athenian lines, formed an interesting 
specimen of architecture for many years. A Pres- 
byterian church was moved stone by stone from 
Murray street and rebuilt here. Both of these 
structures were torn down a number of years ago. 

The convicts at Sing Sing not only quarried 
the marble for the row of houses, but they cut 
and prepared it. This piece of economy aroused 
the stone-cutters of the city. They paraded the 
streets carrying banners, which insisted in big 
letters, “Down with Convict Labor," ‘‘Give 
Honest Workingmen a Chance." Finally they 
caused a riot, and it was necessary to call out the 
militia. This attracted even more attention to 
the row and, when completed, everybody went 
to see it. 

Martha J. Lamb, the historian, one of my co- 
workers in the Huguenot Society, tells us that 
these "homes in La Grange Terrace were singu- 
larly attractive" and that ''for more than a 
quarter of a century they possessed elements of 
national interest," and the Ladies’ Companion of 
November, 1836, declared the Colonnade was 
" unequalled for grandeur and effect." 

To the citizens of New York the Row was 
then farther from the center of business than 
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Riverside Drive is now and the only conveyance 
to it was the stage coach. However, fashion 
liked it all the more because it was exclusive and 
quiet. 

The best people went to live there. Washing- 
ton Irving spent several winters at No. 31 with 
his relative, Irving Van Wart, whose ancestor 
was one of the captors of Major Andre. At No. 
43 lived David Gardiner, whose beautiful daugh- 
ter Julia married John Tyler soon after he had 
assumed his duties as President of the United 
States, and after the wedding breakfast the 
president and his bride drove down Broadway in 
an open barouche drawn by four white horses, 
and they embarked on a ship of war, then in the 
harbor, for Washington. And, strange to say, 
the public knew nothing of either president's 
presence or marriage until they read it in the 
journal the next day. 

Next to Irving lived Gov. Edwin D. Morgan. 
William B. Astor lived then at No. 37, where 
afterwards the Law School was located. 

Such is the story of Columbia's early Law School 
home and now as to the memories of my life 
there and my classmates. I feel “we are all 
partners in that which we have inherited in the 
things of the spirit." And although it is fifty-three 
years since I graduated, I still recall with unal- 
loyed enjoyment those winters of intellectual 
improvement, as well as the Summer vacations, 
when I pretended to read Kent’s Commentaries 
but was more busy drilling the farmer boys in 
Hardie’s ‘Tactics’ and sending them on, enlisted 
for service in the Civil War. As I had graduated 
at a military school even Parsons on ‘Contracts’ 
and Washburne on ‘Real Property’ ceased to inter- 
est me, when the whole state was aflame with 
Lincoln’s call for troops to defend the Union. 

From my first recitation in the old class room, 
second floor, south end of Old Colonnade Row, 
to the end of my course I enjoyed greatly and 
appreciated highly having the privilege to sit 
under the instructions and to be honored with the 
friendly council of such able teachers as Pro- 
fessors Dwight, Leiber, Ordraneux and Nairne. 

Professor Dwight was an exceptionally able, 
lucid and forceful teacher, and under him, es- 
pecially when studying the Common Law and 
principles of equity, I think we all felt we were 
gaining a knowledge of legal principles,and of the 
law as a science, as complete as could be possibly 
obtained under any other teacher in America. 
I always considered this beloved teacher a genius 
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at this sort of work, and to him Columbia 
alumni owe a debt of gratitude for the way he 
put the Law School on its feet, and for so many 
years was its president and watchful guardian. 
In all his indefatigable work he felt that as 
Columbia was the first institution of learning in 
America to establish (in 1773) a professorship of 
Law, it should be a mighty influence for educa- 
tion in this city. And we rejoice that his most 
enthusiastic hopes have been more than realized 
in the Law School as we know it today. 

More than any lawyer I have ever known, 
Dr. Dwight understood to the fullest the super- 
iority of the education we were then obtaining in 
the Law School over that obtained in law offices. 

" Principles before practice is the true watch- 
word," he told us. 

" [n this greatest science known among men, 
vast in its comprehensiveness, bewildering in its 
details, as complex and multiform in all its re- 
lations as are the affairs of human life, we are 


told we must abandon systems, struggle blindly : 


with details, before we know anything of prin- 
ciples, and absorb knowledge through the ends 
of the fingers by diligent quill-driving.”’ 

No matter what department of law our worthy 
and much-esteemed president discussed, he 
brought to his subject a power of illumination 
and a fund of illustration which was unique and 
convincing. 

Professor Dwight was recognized in England 
as one of the most eminent teachers of his day. 
In an article on ‘Legal Education’, Professor 
Dicey referred to him, in 1871, as “опе of the 
ablest professors any school of law ever pos- 
sessed.” 

I learned quickly to admire Professor Leiber 
and to feel that I was proud indeed to have not 
only so able an authority on International Law 
and Government as my teacher, but so interest- 
ing a personality as my friend. 

He had a large and comprehensive mind and 
a wonderful memory, and as his life in Germany 
and as a soldier fighting for the liberty of Greece 
had been full of most interesting and thrilling 
incident, his conversation and lecture talks were 
superior to anything I had ever heard. 

I can never forget how firm were his Christian 
views, and how zealous he was in the defense of 
religious and civic liberty, and how clear was his 
dictum that the vox populi vox Det theory—the 
divine right of the people—was “nothing but the 
despotic power of insinuating leaders, and woe to 
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the country in which political hypocrisy first 
calls the people almighty, then teaches that the 
voice of the people is divine.” 

The Professor had fought and bled on the field 
of Waterloo, and he loved to tell over the story 
of that famous battle. I also liked Professor 
Nairne’s talks on history and ethics of jurispru- 
dence. He spoke in the evening generally; at- 
tendance was optional and his audience very 
small, so ere long he notified the trustees he 
would give no more lectures unless the attend- 
ance greatly increased. 

Through Professor Ordronaux's admirable lec- 
tures on Medical Jurisprudence, I was introduced 
into a new and very fascinating field of study of 
the science which teaches the application of 
every branch of medical knowledge to the pur- 
poses of the law and I think it was this worthy 
teacher who obtained for us the privilege of at- 
tending the clinics and seeing surgical operations 


in the College of Physicians and Surgeons on the 


corner of Twenty-third Street and Fourth Ave- 
nue, an opportunity I gratefully availed myself 
of and there gained a knowledge of anatomy 
which has been of service to me throughout my 


whole life. 


My desk-mate, Stephen Whitney Phoenix, 
whose beautiful library is now one of Columbia’s 
treasured possessions, took also an interest in 
this subject, and so did William Walter Phelps, 
who was one of the ablest men in our class. We 
worked together afterward in the field of politics 
to elect Blaine, and I deeply regretted my class- 
mate’s all too early death. 

Phoenix was my ‘Fides Achates’, and my 
intimate and sympathetic comrade in our travels 
in the far North, up the Nile and in the Holy 
Land. 

I was witness to his will, in which he left his 
library and a residuary legacy of $1,000,000 to 
his beloved Alma Mater. 

Cogswell who was also my classmate at 
Rutgers College, N. J., was a delightful friend 
and his all too early death was regretted by all 
who knew him. My classmates Ely, Fuller, 
Gale, Gardiner and Gardner, and Holahan, and 


` dear Frank Kernochan, who was my school- 


mate in New Haven, and R. T. Pell, and Charles 
and George Phelps, and Rudd and Schuyler 
and Spier and Tuckerman and Tyng, and P. W. 
Wildey, who is commemorated by a window in 
Kent Hall, have all of them passed away. Оп 
Alumni Day, after careful inquiry, I could get no 
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information as to Broderick, Campbell, P. G. 
Clark, P. D. Kinny, C. W. Miller, John Pell, 
W. R. Potter, G. W. Sanford, Jacob Shrady, J. A. 
Taber, G. E. Walker or Josiah Otis Ward. Ed- 
mund Wetmore, our much-esteemed classmate, 
in spite of pressure of business, has found time to 
writc some reminiscences which appear elsewhere 
in this number. 

William Henry Ingersoll, the only surviving 
member of the first Law School class, told the 
writer many interesting things about his first 
year with his eleven fellow members, when they 
held their sessions with a faculty of just one in 
the little committee room of the old Historical 
Society building at Second Avenue and Eleventh 
Street. But to them belongs the honor of dining 
in state with President King at his house, in com- 
pany with the trustees and leading members of 
the New York bar. 


Such was the humble beginning of our present 
splendid Law School, now numbering nearly 450 
students, with an august faculty of twenty, and 
housed in beautiful Kent Hall, named after the 
great chief justice and chancellor of New York, of 
whom Dean Kirchwey says: “No lawyer іп the 
history of our country has exerted so wide and 
enduring an influence as it was given to Kent to 
exercise as the result of his connection with Col- 
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umbia and through her inspiration." He was my 
father's loved and honored teacher, and it was 
into his office he went after graduating at Yale 
and the Litchfield Law School. 

Although inanimate, the remains of Old Colon- 
nade Row and the beautiful Kent Hall, on Uni- 
versity Heights, both speak eloquently to me and 
arouse within me an ever-increasing admiration 
and love for Columbia. And then when I think 
of our debt to Professor Leiber who came to us 
from Europe an honored soldier for human lib- 
erty, the 'international mind' Dr. Butler has 
made so clear to us is stirred in me and the mem- 
ories of my Law School days speak to me with a 
deeper meaning of scholarship and service and 
reverence for law which all united must in time 
tend toward a world federation and possibly a 
divine democracy that shall mean lasting power 
and happiness over the whole earth. 

And to this end beloved Columbia will do her 
share. 

Mother stayed on rock eternal 
Crowned and set upon a height, 
Glorified by light supernal— 

In thy radiance we see light; 

Torch, thy children's lamps to kindle 
Beacon star to cheer and guide 
Stand, Columbia! Alma Mater— 
Through the storms of time abide. 


THE COLUMBIA LAW REVIEW 


By Professor Francis M. BURDICK 


Emeritus Professor of Law 


HE LAW REVIEW is not the pioneer in 

legal journalism at Columbia. [п the 
fall of 1885 appeared The Columbia Jurist, a 
weekly publication of four large octavo pages, 
increased later to twelve pages. Its primary 
purpose was to ''assist students by the repro- 
duction of notes of lectures delivered in the 
Law School; by the publication of articles by 
the professors and other distinguished writers; 
and by printing selected articles from other 
legal periodicals." It came to an untimely end 
in January, 1887. The final number cannot be 
described as sensational, containing as it did an 
editorial from the London Jurist on the forma- 
tion in England of a society for encouraging the 
study of law; a reprint of Titles 7, 8 and 9 of 
Book П of Justinian's Institutes translated into 


English; of notes on the Statute of Frauds by 
Professor Dwight, and on the Code of Civil 
Procedure by Professor Chase; and a few short 
paragraphs on miscellaneous topics. 

With the opening of the college year of 1887- 
88, the Columbia Law Times made its bow to 
the public, as the representative of the Schools 
of Law and of Political Science. In page size 
and appearance, it was not unlike The Jurist, 
but was a monthly periodical of about thirty 
pages, and gave considerable space to contri- 
buted articles. Like its predecessor it laid stress 
upon the lecture notes revised by the several 
professors, the publication of which was stated 
to be ‘‘almost a matter of necessity." Prominence 
was given to moot court records, consisting in 
each case of the statement of facts and the 
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opinion, prepared by one of the professors. It 
aspired to be ''distinctively the champion and 
representative of the interests of the younger 
members of the bar.’’ The editing of the 
magazine was expressly reserved to the students 
of the Schools of Law and Political Science, each 
board of editors appointing its successors from 
among those who had contributed during the 
year. It closed its career with the sixth volume, 
which was embellished with a number of fine 
portraits of professors in the School of Political 
Science. 

Some years passed before another venture 
was made in legal journalism at Columbia; and 
this was made along lines quite different from 
those sketched above. The Columbia Law 
Review was not conceived as a student’s helper 
in cramming for examinations. It has never 
published authorized notes of lectures. Neither 
biographies nor portraits of law teachers have 
appeared in its pages. Members of the Law 
Faculty have been encouraged to reveal them- 
selves in contributions to the Review, but have 
not been written about. 

In their modest preface to the opening number 
of January, 1901, the editors announced that 
this plan of publication ‘‘ was conceived with the 
idea that there was a field for still another maga- 
zine devoted to the discussion of legal problems, 
and containing besides, a summary of current 
decisions and discriminating reviews of law 
books. The only undergraduate work will 
appear in the digests and criticisms of recent 
decisions." From the first, the Review was 
able to secure leading articles from distinguished 
judges, legal scholars and teachers. Many of 
these have been copied by other periodicals, and 
have been cited in text-books, in lawyers' briefs 
and in judicial opinions. 

The most important as well as the most charac- 
teristic feature of the Review has been supplied 
by the editors. Their 'Notes of Cases' have 
come to attract wide attention, and like the 
leading articles, are deemed worthy of citation 
by practitioners, judges and writers. In this 
way the Law School has received the best kind 
of advertisement. The 'Notes' and the 'Di- 
gests of Recent Decisions' afford an admirable 
test of current law school work. True, the 
editors are chosen from among the best scholars 
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of the class. Their selections are really honor 
appointments, not the result of competitive 
contributions made at the expense of regular 
class-room work. The training which they get 
in preparing notes is of great value to them and 
to the school. It requires them to engage in 
genuine legal research. A note is often a fine 
monograph upon a novel topic, or upon one 
where authorities are divided. In the prepara- 
tion of such a note, the editor will consult his 
instructors, and will receive hints and sugges- 
tions as to authorities and lines of investigation. 
He will discuss the topic with his fellow editors, 
and will submit his tentative draft to them and 
ex-editors. But the note when finished is the 
product of a particular editor; it is the result of 
his research and of his thought; it is indicative 
of his grasp of legal principles, a test of his legal 
culture. 

No wonder, therefore, that the leading law 
offices are always on the look-out for Review 
editors, as they pass from their law school 
training to active practice. Nor is it surprising 
that the Law Faculty recognizes the full work 
of a Review editor as the scholastic equivalent 
of four points in the class-room. 

I have spoken of the Review as the best kind 
of advertisement for the Law School, because it 
is an unconscious self-revelation of the ideals 
and the scholarship of the school. If this view 
is correct, every member and graduate of the 
school should be a subscriber. Certainly if he 
is a practising lawyer, the investment will be 
gilt-edged. He will also be kept in touch with 
the school and can know from month to month 
the scholarly tone of the student life. 

I cannot close this article without a plea for 
a Law Review endowment. While the monthly 
reports of the treasurer show a sound financial 
condition, and are evidence of fine business man- 
agement, it seems clear that the undergraduates 
ought to be relieved of this part of their burden. 
It is to be hoped that friends of the Review will 
raise a modest, but not over-modest fund, which 
will enable the Trustees to secure the services of 
a permanent business manager who can extend 
the subscription list, increase the income from 
advertisements and look after the financial 
interests of the corporation from a publisher's 
point of view. 
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KENT HALL AND THE MOOT COURTS 


By Jarvis P. CARTER, ’02, 'o5 L. 


Secretary of the Alumni Association of the Law School 


O A GRADUATE of the Law School re- 
turning to the campus after an absence of 
ten or more years, there are two very marked 
changes in the life of the Law School outside of 
the class-room, both of which have tended to 
produce an admirable esprit de corps. 
One is the fact that the Law School now has 
a home centered about a most beautiful library, 
the efficiency and completeness of which is 
rapidly increasing. This home is Kent Hall, 
which was erected some years ago at the south- 
east corner of the Quadrangle where College 
Hall used to stand. A cut of this building is 
shown upon another page. In external appear- 
ance it resembles most closely Hamilton Hall, 
the new college hall which is directly behind it 
across 116 Street at the northeast corner of 
South Field, and it is one of the handsomest 
buildings on the campus. It conforms in 
architecture with the other buildings on the 
campus and its impressiveness is considerably 
added to by a handsome portico of Ionic col- 
umns. It is constructed of overburnt brick and 
limestone set upon a base of granite, its dimen- 
sions being 205 feet by 53 feet, and is four 
stories in height on the Quadrangle, and five 
stories in height upon Amsterdam Avenue and 
116 Street. The first or library floor has a very 
lofty ceiling and is occupied by the Law Library 
and reading room extending the entire length 
of the building, and beautifully fitted with 
alcoves, galleries and reading tables of carved 
oak. At the east and west ends of the Law 
Library are such tables for the accommoda- 
tion of 336 students, and book-shelves with a 
capacity for 25,000 volumes, so arranged that 
the readers are given immediate access to the 
books. In the basement, which is above the street 
level, and in the sub-basement, are book-stacks 
with a capacity for 80,000 volumes and ample 
space for an equal number of additional stacks. 
The report of the Law Librarian, printed in 
this number shows the present status of the 
library as a working and reference library, and 
calls particular attention to the voluntary 
courses of instruction given to the Columbia 
law students of to-day in the proper manner of 
handling digests and text-books and running 


down authorities, a feature of the work the im- 
portance of which will be appreciated by the 
active practitioner. 

The second, third and fourth floors of Kent 
Hall are given over to recitation and lecture 
rooms for the Law School and the affiliated 
Department of Political Science, and to the 
professors' offices. The basement is devoted to 
a large student lounge, a moot court-room 
thoroughly fitted and equipped so as to be a 
counterpart of an actual court-room, and the 
editorial rooms of the Columbia Law Review. 

Kent Hall is named in memory of Chancellor 
James Kent, the author of Kent's Commentaries, 
which, with Blackstone, were for a long period 
in the history of American Law the basis of all 
legal education. Chancellor James Kent was 
appointed Professor of Law in Columbia College 
in 1793, and reappointed in 1823 aíter his 
retirement from the office of Chancellor of the 
State of New York. Though his active incum- 
bency under his first appointment extended for 
only two years, and under his second appoint- 
ment for only three years, he continued to hold 
his professorship until his death in 1847, and his 
famous Commentaries were outlined in the 
lectures which he delivered to Columbia students. 

The erection of Kent Hall as the home of the 
Law School was made possible chiefly by the 
bequest of Charles Bathgate Beck, College '77, 
Law '79, who left one-fifth of his residuary estate 
to the University, in addition to $2,000 to found 
a scholarship in the College, and $8,000 for the 
endowment of the Charles B. Beck prize which is 
awarded to the student in the Law School who 
passes the best examination in Real Estate Law. 

Ten years ago the Law School was without a 
home, temporarily sojourning by sufferance in 
the top floor of the Low Memorial, University 
Library Building, in rooms intended for stack 
rooms for the general library of the University, 
and which, since the migration of the Law 
School to Kent Hall, have been devoted to that 
purpose. The hospitality extended by the 
Library to the Law School at that period of its 
existence was most generous in view of the 
necessary cramping of the library stack room 
facilities made necessary thereby, and the Law 
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School was very thankful therefor. There can 
be no doubt also that at that time the atmos- 
phere of the building surrounding the Law 
School could not have been more scholarly and 
intellectual, as the University library was, still 
is and always will be the center of the research 
work carried on by the faculty and students 
of the University. The atmosphere, while 
scholarly in the highest sense, was, however, 
not legal, and by the migration of the Law 
School across the Quadrangle to its new and 
permanent home in Kent Hall, it has established 
a center of purely legal and political scientific 
activity which, of necessity, dominates and 
rules the whole atmosphere of the building. 

Almost as a corollary to the establishment of 
the Law School in its own building, which, as 
it happened, occurred shortly after the Law 
School was made a post-graduate school, there 
has developed in the student body a degree of 
homogeneity and common interest in the life 
of the School which there was little or no chance 
for in the School under its old surroundings, and 
which has developed the second very marked 
change in the student life of the School within 
the past ten years. I refer to the perfection of 
the Moot Court system. 

There have been moot courts at the Columbia 
University Law School for many years but, 
generally speaking, there has been no intercourse 
between them. Two or three of the present moot 
courts can point to a continued ancestry of 
many years of law students in the Law School, 
but many others cropped up, led a precarious 
existence for a year or two, and then succumbed, 
and there used to be many members of the 
student body who were not members of any moot 
court. Moreover, the methods within the moot 
courts themselves of handling their cases and 
procedure were, in the main, without direction 
and floundering. To-day this is all changed. 
Now practically every member of the Law 
School can be a member of a moot court. The 
usual membership of a moot court consists of 
eight members from each class, making a total 
membership within the court of twenty-four, 
and there are now many such moot courts in the 
student body, while one of the courts has about 
fifty members. 

When the writer was in the Law School, it 
was the custom for the third-year men to sit 
as judges in a moot court and for the second- 
year and first-year men to try the cases, and a 
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jury was seldom found. The principal courses 
in Code Pleading and Evidence at the Law 
School are given in the third year. Ipso facto, 
the work of the moot courts could not have 
been, under that system, what it should have 
been. To-day the custom is, where possible, to 
persuade some judge or active trial lawyer to 
preside at the trials of the moot courts, which, 
as indicated above, are held in a special moot 
court room made in the semblance of a real 
court room, and the cases are tried and argued 
by senior counsel from the third-year class and 
junior counsel from the second-year class, one 
of whom opens to the jury and the other of 
whom sums up, and presumably the first-year 
men are drilled in the preparation of the cases. 
And the cases presented are such as actually 
occur every day in the courts. Obviously, this 
brings the moot court work as close to the con- 
ditions of actual litigation as is possible, and the 
student who graduates with such a training and 
is admitted to the Bar finds himself with at 
least an understanding of the fundamental ideas 
of actual litigation, and not merely crammed 
with substantive law with little or no idea of 
how to apply it in actual practice. 

Last year the development of the moot court 
system culminated in a series of elimination 
trials between nine of the moot courts, the final 
trial of which series was presided over by the 
Hon. George L. Ingraham, '69 Law, ex-Presiding 
Justice of the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York, for the First 
Department. d : 

The degree to which this system has been 
perfected was most strongly impressed upon the 
writer when, at the last minute, he was called 
upon by the committee in charge to sit as judge 
in one of the trials in the first round of the elimin- 
ation trials above referred to. The case pre- 
sented was a negligence case, in which the 
plaintiff was a truckman's helper and the defend- 
ant a street railway company, suit being brought 
by the plaintiff to recover damages for personal 
injuries sustained in a collision between a trolley 
car belonging to the defendant corporation and 
a truck belonging to the plaintitf's employer. 
There was a summons and verified complaint, 
and a verified answer. There was a jury of six, 
drawn from the vicinage, and the room was fairly 
filled with sympathizers of the respective partics. 
Except for one or two minor incidents, the entire 
proceeding was true to life. 
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THE COLUMBIA LAW LIBRARY, 1915-1916 
By Freperick C. Hicks 


Law Librarian of Columbia University 


N ACCORDANCE with the practice initiated 

in 1914, the following record of developments 
in the Law Library during the academic year, 1915- 
1916, is presented to Alumni of the Law School. 

During the last few years, emphasis has been 
placed on rounding out a working collection of 
Anglo-American law books, and as the statistical 
table of the contents of the library shows, con- 
siderable progress has been made possible by 
gifts of money and books from alumni and 
friends. It should not be forgotten, however, 
that a University Law Library must provide 
facilities for the study of comparative law which 
involves the use of books on legal philosophy, 
jurisprudence, Roman law, foreign law in all juris- 
dictions, and international law, both public and 
private. While progress has been made in this 
direction, the pressing needs of our Anglo-Ameri- 
can collections and insufficiency of funds have 
temporarily forced this problem into a secondary 
position. It must, however, in the near future, 
be taken up with vigor, as indicated more at 
length at the end of this report. 

The most noteworthy endeavors of the year 
have been in three directions, toward (1) Increase 
in the collections, (2) Improvement in library 
service, and (3) Instruction in the use of law books. 
These will be briefly mentioned in reverse order. 


INSTRUCTION IN USE OF LAW BOOKS 


The necessity of knowing ‘how to find the law’ 
in addition to being well grounded in the princi- 
ples and practice of the law has received much 
attention in recent years by students of legal 
education. At Columbia Law School the need 
has long been recognized, and each year a brief 
course of lectures has been given by a representa- 
tive of the West Publishing Company. The 
school itself, however, made no systematic 
attempt to provide this training until 1912, 
when Mr. J. D. Thompson, then Law Librarian, 
gave three lectures on law books. In October, 
I9IS, the present Law Librarian planned to give 
six lectures on legal bibliography and the use of 
law books. It was feared that, in a crowded 
curriculum, even that number might not attract 
listeners. The results, however, showed these 
fears to have been groundless, for an average of 
129 students attended each of the six lectures. 


They dealt with legal bibliography in general, 
rather than the methods of using law books, and 
attempted to trace the development of the vari- 
ous classes of Anglo-American law book—sstat- 
utes, reports, digests, text-books, encyclopedias, 
dictionaries and periodicals—from their begin- 
ning in England to their present-day descendants 
in the United States. 

At the close of the series, the offer was made 
to continue the study by weekly seminars to be 
held in the Law Librarians office. Somanystudents 
responded that it was necessary to divide them into 
eight groups, each of which came together weekly. 
At the end of the first term, interest had not 
abated, and so the seminars were continued 
throughout the year. In all 126 men participated 
in the work, 35 men throughout the year, 61 during 
the first term only, and 30 men during the second 
termonly. The representation by classes was, first 
year men, 60; second year, 42; third year 18; 
and special students, 6. The work of the second 
term continued and did not duplicate the work 
of the first term. 

Since the six introductory lectures had laid a 
historical and bibliographical basis upon which 
to build, the seminars were in the nature of 
practice work. Each exercise had for its subject 
a problem typical of those which daily confront 
student and practitioner. After briefly discussing 
a problem and the classes of books needed for its 
solution, each student was given a slip of paper 
containing a particular problem to be solved, and 
all went into the Library to seek answers. 
The results were then discussed by the whole 
group. This method was made possible by limit- 
ing the attendance at each exercise to twelve, and 
by holding the seminars in a room immediately 
adjoining the Library. 

The chief significance of the year’s work lies 
in its voluntary character. The response was 
genuine and unabated, indicating the existence 
of a real need now partially met. It is, therefore, 
planned to continue the work, expanding it as far 
as the limits of time and the abilities of the in- 
structor will permit. 


LIBRARY SERVICE 


Granting the existence of an adequate building 
and book collection, efficient library service 
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depends on the character of the staff, the conve- 
nience of shelf arrangement, and completeness 
and accuracy of records. Due to the relation of 
the Law Library to the Accessions, Catalogue 
and Binding Departments of the General Library, 
the Law Library staff is able to devote itself chiefly 
to direct service to readers. During the year, 
therefore, it was possible completely to rearrange 
the book collections, both in the reading room 
and the four floors of book-stacks. A new edition 
of the Readers’ Guide was then issued, indicating 
the location of all books in the reading room, and, 
in a general way, of those in the stacks. A shelf 
list of the reading room was also made, so that 
now, for the first time, an accurate inventory can 
be taken at frequent intervals. Exceptional 
progress in cataloguing the Law Library has been 
made by three members, with part-time assis- 
tance from two others, of the Catalogue Depart- 
ment of the General Library. No complete 
record of the contents of the Library has ever 
been available, so that the present task of the 
cataloguers is to record the large number of 
current accessions, and at the same time carry on 
the larger project of fully cataloguing the books 
already in the Library. 

The several developments noted above have 
stimulated the service to readers, both as to 
accuracy and quickness. Moreover, through the 


cooperation of the Library of the Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York, quickness in 
the receipt of law reports, periodicals and other 
serials has been insured. Every Saturday each 
library sends to the other a list of the serial 
publications received during the week. By this 
means any delay in deliveries by agents and book- 
sellers is brought to light and claims can be sys- 
tematically made. 

One problem of law schools in which the case 
method of instruction is used is to supply dupli- 
cate copies of law reports. The problem is 
increased in difficulty when it involves courses in 
which no case-book is used. The expense of 
providing duplicate sets of reports, or even 
duplicate copies of certain volumes, is great. The 
continuous reading of particular cases, year after 
year, by large classes, wears out a few pages of 
each volume, leaving the rest of the text intact. 
In order to meet this problem an experiment was 
tried during the year in the course in Code 
Pleading. From Professor Redfield was obtained 
the list of cases to be read by his classes. The 
citations were then translated into the corre- 
sponding citations for the Reporter System, and 
five copies of the various signatures containing 
those cases were purchased from the West Pub- 
lishing Company. When the eighty-five cases 
had been arranged in five duplicate series in the 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY LAW LIBRARY, JUNE 30, 1916 


ACCESSIONS 1915-1916 


CLASS 

VOLS. DUPL. TOTAL VOLS. DUPL. TOTAL 
Legal periodicals 1,661 115 1,775 124 I4 138 
Text-books and treatises 6,362 $83 6.945 482 I3 495 
American reports 16,056 4.258 20,314 629 34 663 
Cases and points 1,781 1,781 IIO IIO 
British reports 3,892 I,000 4,892 39 39 
British colonial reports 1,746 1,746 67 67 
American statute law 4,291 472 4.763 551 9 560 
British statute law 174 141 315 9 9 
British colonial statute law 590 590 119 119 

Jay collection 426 426 

Kent collection 468 468 
Bar Association reports 599 599 231 231 
Attorney-generals’ reports 342 342 69 69 
Public Utility & R. К. Commn. reports 871 871 190 790 
Jurisprudence 1,333 1,333 26 26 
Criminal law and trials 1,321 1,321 4 4 
Roman law 967 967 13 13 
Foreign law 4.537 4,537 178 178 
Dissertations 5,857 5,857 108 108 
International and maritime law 3,200 34 3.234 207 I 208 
Totals 56.473 6,603 63,076 3.756 71 3.827 


order in which the cases were to be read, groups 
of from three to seven cases each were fastened into 
manila folders. We thus had in pamphlet form 
five copies of each group of cases; or to put it 
another way, the Library had manufactured a 
Pleading Case-Book, of which it had five copies, 
each sub-divided into parts. By this device, it 
was possible to serve a large class with little delay 
or confusion, and with no wear and tear on the 
bound sets of reports. 

It is gratifying to note that the attempts to 
render efficient service and to give instruction 
in the history and use of law books have borne 
fruit in increased use of the library. 58,564 
readers have used 258,658 volumes. This is an 
increase over the previous year of 9,445 readers 
and 11,448 volumes. Оп the average 4,880 
readers have used 21,553 volumes every month 
during the year. 


INCREASE IN THE COLLECTIONS 


The present status of the Library is shown in 
the above table, the last column indicating the 
additions during the year 1915-1916. 


FOREIGN LAW 


As indicated at the beginning of this statement, 
the scope of the Library is not limited to the 
needs of students who are preparing for admission 
to the bar. Facilities must be provided also for 
the scientific study of law with a view to its 
reform and improvement, and this can not be 
done without research in the legal systems of 
other countries than those based on Anglo-Saxon 
traditions. The repositories of the jurisprudence 
of France, Germany, Italy, Spain and Latin- 
America—codes, commentaries, law reports, 
periodicals—must be available; as well as the 
literature of Roman law, conflict of laws, and 
public international law. Of necessity, the Law 
Library is not now ready to meet this impending 
demand. 

The statistical table of the contents of the 
Library givessome idea of the present equipment. 
We are best prepared in international law due to 
the continued generosity of Mr. William G. Low. 
But in foreign law, by which term is meant the 
municipal law of all foreign countries, except 
Great Britain and her colonies, and in Roman 
law, the field for expansion is indefinitely large. 
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A systematic checking of these collections to 
discover and record the most imperative needs 15 
now in progress in the hope that the means of 
supplying them will eventually be provided. 
The Law Library urgently needs a permanent 
endowment not only to equip itself for the use of 
students pursuing purely professional law courses, 
but in order that advanced work in jurispru- 
dence and comparative law may be done. This 
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fact was realized by the Alumni Association of 
the Law School when in IgIo it started а move- 
ment to raise an Alumni Library Fund. The 
funds that were raised are serving a useful pur- 
pose as indicated above; but the plan of raising 
an endowment fund of $50,000 in addition to an 
equal amount to fill up gaps in the collection 
should be carried through if any large progress is 
to be made. 


THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE LAW SCHOOL 
OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
By Jonn B. Pine, °77, '79 L. 


N ASSOCIATION of graduates of the 

Law School was formed by the members 
of the first graduating class, on the 18th of 
May, 1860. А constitution was adopted on the 
23rd of January, 1863, stating as the object 
of the Association ‘‘to revive and perpetuate by 
annual meetings and public exercises the memory 
and mutual good feeling of those who have 
participated in common labors, common pleas- 
ures and common benefits in their preparation 
for the legal profession; and to advance by 
every means within the power of its members, 
the interests of the Law School and of the 
Association." For the succeeding twelve years 
the Association seems to have led an active 
existence, electing officers, a standing com- 
mittee, and orators to speak at the Law School 
Commencements, but the records from 1872 to 
1902 have been lost. Inthe latter year a meeting 
of the surviving members of the Standing 
Committee was held, existing vacancies were 
filled and steps were taken to reorganize the 
Association. The constitution was revised and 
was reénacted on November 9, 1903, and in a 
short time the membership numbered several 
hundred. Since its reorganization the Associa- 
tion has held annual and other meetings and 
given several dinners and receptions to retiring 
judges and distinguished visitors. It has also 
contributed to the support of the Columbia 
Law Review and the library of the Law School. 
The Association now has 867 members. Из 
officers and standing committee are: Francis 
Lynde Stetson, '69L, President; Hon. George C. 
Ное, '69L, rst Vice-President; John B. Pine, 
'77, 79L, 2nd Vice-President; Dean Harlan Е. 
Stone, '98L, 3rd Vice-President; Stephen P. 


Nash, 'or, 'o3L, Treasurer; Jarvis P. Carter, 
'02, 'oSL, Secretary. 

Standing Committee: Dean Harlan F. Stone, 
'98L, Chairman; John V. Bouvier, Jr., '86, '88L ; 
Guy Van Amringe, '88, 'g1L ; Johnston DeForest, 
'99gL; Edwin P. Shattuck, 'ggL; Russell C. 
Lefhngwell, 'o2L; Robert McC. Marsh, 'oaL; 
John С. Jackson, 'o1, 'o3L; A. B. A. Bradley, 
'02, osL; Lawrason Riggs, Jr., '03, 'o6L; E. Н. 
Osterhout, '1o, '12L; L. S. Greenbaum, '121.; 
Clinton J. Ruch, '13L ; and the Officers ex officio. 

One of the most valuable works sustained 
by this Association, in addition to those men- 
tioned above, is the Committee on Law Clerk- 
ships, the special province of which is to assist 
graduates of the Law School in securing good 
positions in law offices upon one hand, and upon 
the other in supplying practising lawyers with 
well-equipped and, in some cases, experienced 
law clerks pecuharly fitted for the positions to 
be filled. 

The scope of the social and legal activities of 
the Association are perhaps best reflected in the 
annual report of the Standing Committee, 
recently issued, and in the notice of the annual 
meeting to be held on December 18th at Delmon- 
ico's, at 8:30 P. M., both of which are printed 
below. 


REPORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE 


In the report of the Standing Committee last year, 
attention was called to the fact that the membership 
of the Association numbered a little less than 500 at 
that time, although the number of living graduates 
of the Law School was nearly 5,000, and each mem- 
ber was urged to make a special effort to induce some 
fellow graduate of about his own time to join the 
Association. The Committee is happy to be able to 
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report that since the publication of that report, the 
membership of the Association has increased nearly 
80%, so that now the Association has well over 850 
members. It is hoped, however, that this growth is 
but a beginning, and that it will be but a short time 
when the work of the Association and the interest of 
its meetings may be recognized by the graduates of 
the Law School as deserving their general support, so 
that membership in the Association will be the rule, 
rather than the exception, among the alumni. 

During the past academic year, the Association 
has held two meetings at the Columbia University 
Club, one the annual meeting on October 29, 1915, 
and the other the Spring meeting on April 27, 1916. 
At the annual meeting, the question for discussion 
was '' Should the Proposed New York State Consti- 
tution Be Adopted?" and the Association listened 
with close attention to a discussion of the Judiciary 
Article of the proposed new State Constitution by 
the President of the Association, Francis Lynde 
Stetson, Esq., Hon. George W. Wickersham, who 
was the Chairman of the Judiciary Committee of 
the Constitutional Convention, Hon. George L. 
Ingraham, Presiding Justice of the Appellate Divi- 
sion of the New York Supreme Court, for the First 
Department, and Hon. Francis M. Scott, Associate 
Justice of the Appellate Division of the New York 
Supreme Court, for the First Department. All of 
the speakers advocated very strongly the adoption 
of the main part of the proposed New York State 
Constitution, as submitted to the voters by the 
Constitutional Convention. 

The Spring meeting was the occasion for a recep- 
tion to Professors Francis M. Burdick, George W. 
Kirchwey and Henry S. Redfield, all of whom retired 
from the faculty of the Law School at the expiration 
of the past academic year. The address of the eve- 
ning was delivered by Professor Munroe Smith, 
upon the subject, "American Diplomacy in the 
European War.”’ 

Attention is again called to the increasing effec- 

tiveness and scope of the work of the Committee on 
Law Clerkships, the report of which is printed here- 
with. 
' There are two new departures from the usua] 
course of the Association which have been strongly 
recommended, the one the holding of an annual 
dinner in honor of distinguished guests, and the 
other the publication of a geographical index of all 
living graduates of the Law School for distribution 
among the mefnbers of the Association. It is sug- 
gested that each member of the Association, imme- 
diately upon reading this report, notify the Secre- 
tary whether or not he is in favor of both or either 
of these innovations. 


Dated, November I, 1916. 
HARLAN F. STONE, 
Chairman of Standing Committee 


Notice of Annual Meeting 


November 24, 1916 


The Annual Meeting of this Association will 
be held at Delmonico's, Fifth Avenue and 44th 
Street, on the evening of Monday, December 
I8th, 1916, at 8:30 o'clock. 

John G. Milburn, Esq., one of the four mem- 
bers of the Board of Statutory Consolidation, 
which prepared the proposed act, will address 
the meeting upon the subject of the evening. 

“THE PRoPoskep ‘Суп, PRACTICE AcT'" 

Charles А. Collin, Esq., also a member of said 
Board, and Messrs. Henry W. Taít, Wilbur 
Larremore, Nelson S. Spencer, and John God- 
frey Saxe, who as members of the Special Com- 
mittees of the New York State Bar Association 
or of the Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York have made a careful study of the 
reports of the Board, and W. Cleveland Runyon, 
Esq., have also accepted the invitation of the 
Association to be present and to discuss this 
very important proposed legislation. 

The usual annual elections of officers, members 
of the Standing Committee, and University 
delegates will be held. 

At the close of the meeting refreshments will 
be served. 

Please sign and mail the enclosed postal card 
at your earliest convenience in order that proper 
provision may be made for your entertainment. 


Yours respectfully, 


FRANCIS LYNDE STETSON, 
President 


Jarvis P. CARTER, 
Secretary 


Since the above notice was sent out, the 
Joint Legislative Committee on the Simplifica- 
tion of the Civil Practice of New York, of which 
the members are: Hon. J. Henry Walters, 
Chairman; Hon. John Knight, Vice-Chairman; 
Hon. August C. Flamman, Secretary; and 
Hons. Charles D. Newton, William B. Carswell, 
Abram Ellenbogen and Joseph M. Callahan, 
has accepted the invitation of the Association 
to attend the meeting. | 


WHERE LAW SCHOOL STUDENTS COME FROM 
Table of American Colleges Which Send Men to the Law School 


1895-11900-|1901-|1902-|1903-|1904-|1905- 
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Allegheny I I I I 3 3 2 
Amherst 4 6 8 7 6 5 4 I IO | IS | I5 | I4 о. 32 | 10 
Bowdoin I I I I I 2 2 I 
Brown I I I I 2 2 I 2 5 5 6 6 
Colgate I I I 2 2 5 7 
CON X. 24 | 34 | 34 | 30 | 35 | 44 | 36 i2|10]| 14 | 230 | 25 | 32. | 20 | 29. | 22 
ColumbiaGraduates| 29 | 41 | 80 | 66 | 73 | 62 | 71 52 | 66 | 68 | 87 | 95 |105 | 98 | 82 | 75 
Columbia Seniors 10 20 | 13 | 14 | 22 | 27 | 24 35. |. 40.1.30 | 31.1 68$ | 40 | 71 | O2 | AT 
Cornell I 3 5 5 7 8 8 3 6 Ol Pee ES SS. теа 248 
Dartmouth I I I 2 2 2 3 2 6 7 6 Бе 10 
De Pauw I 3 3 3 I 2 2 I 3 7 6 
Dickinson I I I I I 3 3 3 2 I 
Emory and Henry I I 2 I 3 3 I I 2 2 I 3 
Fordham 2 4 5 3 2 7 3 2 2 4 4 2 2 
Georgetown I I 2 I I 2 I I 4 4 4 7 8 4 5 
Gettysburg 2 2 3 I 2 I I 
Hamilton 2 6 4 4 2 3 2 2 3 I 2 2 3 
Harvard ат 17 | 10.1. 23.1 15 | XB. | 18 тт үл] 1| 19 ] 20.| 18 1.22.1172. 1-25. |. 29 
Lafayette I 2 2 I 2 I I 2 4 7 5 5 3 3 I 
Leland Stanford I 5 3 4 4 3 I I I I 
Manhattan 4 3 3 2 3 2 I 2 2 I I 2 3 
N: Y. М» 2 2 I 4 2 2 I I 2 5 3 4 3 
Oberlin EQ, Er oa Se) 5551 61 1 $1315 3X PD ow Жа 
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Parentage of Law Students 


It may be of interest to graduates of the Law 
School to know from what colleges and universi- 
ties in the United States the School receives its 
students. The table on the preceding page 
shows that law students come in large numbers 
from all parts of the country. 

This table gives the names of 50 institutions of 
higher learning which have sent students to the 
School of Law and the number of registrations 
from these colleges and universities during the 
past sixteen years and for the year 1895-1896. 
These students all hold degrees from the institu- 
tions here listed except the seniors in Columbia 
College exercising the professional option in Law. 
No total has been given, since the total would 
merely represent the number of registrations 
and not the actual number of students from the 
institutions, due, of course, to the fact that 
students nearly always spend more than one 
year at the Law School. | 

In the two hundred and thirty-nine degree- 
granting institutions here represented, thirteen 
in the past sixteen years have never failed 
to send students. These places are: Columbia 
College, Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Amherst, 
Cornell University, Oberlin, Williams, Univer- 
sity of Georgia, University of Nebraska, Vander- 
bilt, St. Francis Xavier, and The College of the 
City of New York. Eighteen others have been 
nearly as regular in sending their graduates to 
the Law School, and during this period only one 
to four years have elapsed without their being 
represented. These eighteen are Dartmouth, 
Brown, Fordham, De Pauw, Georgetown, New 
York University, Emory and Henry, Hamilton, 


Lafayette, Manhattan, Trinity College (Conn.), 


Union, University of Arkansas, University of 
Colorado, University of Indiana, University of 
North Carolina, University of Oregon, and 
Rochester. 

EpWARD B. Fox, '16 


University Notes 


On Sunday, December 10, at 4:00 р. m., the 
annual commemoration service will be held in 
St. Paul's Chapel. The purpose of this service 
is to remember all those who during their life- 
time advanced the honor of the University. 
An address will be made by Professor John 
Erskine, 'oo. All alumni are cordially invited 
to be present. 
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Dean Stone of the Law School was the princi- 
pal speaker on November 9 at a smoker given 
under the auspices of the Moot Court Advisors 
to the student body of the Law School. 


The December Law Review has come to the 
Editor's desk. It contains the second article on 
"Powers and the Rule Against Perpetuities', by 
Roland R. Foulke of Philadelphia; an article on 
"The Colorado Water Right', bv Ralph Henry 
Hess, of the University of Wisconsin; reviews 
of books, comments and recent decisions on 
current legislation and notes on Belligerent 
Interference with Postal Correspondence, War 
as Excuse for Failure to Perform Contract, 
Separation Agreements, Admiralty Jurisdiction 
over Vessel under Requisition by Foreign Nation, 
The Doctrine of Representation, and Separate 
Ownership of Surface of Land and Minerals 
under It. 


Calendar 


For athletic events see page 260 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER IO 


Annual Commemoration Service in St. Paul's 
Chapel. Address by Professor John Erskine, 
'оо. 


МокрАү, DECEMBER II 


1915 College—Annual Dinner, Columbia Uni- 
versity Club, 7 p. m. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 12 


Early Eighties Dinner—Columbia University 
Club, 7 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 13 


Ph.D. Association — Annual Fall Meeting. 
Speaker, Professor H. R. Mussey. 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 14 

Debate—Yale at Columbia. Horace Mann 


Auditorium, 8:00 p. m. 
Alumni Club of New Jersey. 
Essex Club, Newark, N. J. 


Annual Dinner— 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 2I 
Debate—Columbia vs. Rutgers, at New Bruns- 
wick. 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29 
Holiday Luncheon— Whitehall Club, 17 Battery 
Place, 12:30 p. m. 
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| NEW YORK, DECEMBER 8, 1916 


HIS issue of the News is devoted almost 

entirely to the Columbia Law School. The 
annual report of the Dean accompanies the 
number and through the cooperation of the 
University, the issue will be sent to every alum- 
nus of the Law School. This cross-section of 
Columbia, slanted so as to cut diagonally across 
the modern institution in Kent Hall and at the 
same time reflect briefly the Law School of a 
prior generation, will be of great interest 
to all who have followed the rapid strides which 
the University has been making in furthering 
legal education in the United States. 


It is so long since Furnald Hall was completed 
that the announcement of the gift of a new build- 
ing for Columbia comes with a pleasant shock of 
surprise. For a decade and a half after Columbia 
moved to Morningside, it was sheer necessity 
that impelled the erection of building after 
building simply to house existing schools and 
their students. That period is now past, and the 
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addition of a building has come to mean, in 
most cases, a definite extension of the Univer- 
sity's work. 

So the erection of a large hall for the School of 
Business marks the entrance of the University 
in a very serious way into a little-worked field 
of education, tremendously more appealing to 
the average American than the experiment in 
teaching journalism—though one would hesitate 
to say that even the School of Business had 
greater possibilities for influencing American 
life than the slightly older school across the 
street. The faith of the generous and nameless 
donor in the opportunity of the new school is great: 
“I will predict," he writes, “that the growth of 
the School will make demands upon you beyond 
that of any other department of the University.” 
And surely no friend of the project could express 
his confidence in a more substantial fashion. 

To those who shaped the older schools of the 
University, and labored for years with the make- 
shifts that pioneers must always endure—the 
men who taught Chemistry in an old factory and 
Architecture in sky parlors and Law in the nooks 
and crannies of the Library and the ancient 
languages in deserted psychopathic wards—it 
must be a little dazzling to watch these young 
schools sprout up and immediately take to 
themselves splendid and spacious quarters. 
There are evidently some colleges born with 
golden spoons in their mouths. To the rest of 
us, who regard Alma Mater with a mixture of 
loyal! pride and open-mouthed amazement—as а 
nice old lady who never will settle down—the 
news is pleasant proof that when she does make 
up her mind to do another new big thing in her 
own rather methodical, thorough-going way, 
someone will stand ready to pay the bills. 

The plans for the School of Business rouse a 
number of interesting questions. Will the Fac- 
ulty Club really move to Morningside Drive in 
time to allow the construction of the new building 
by the Summer of 1918? And will it have a 
cheerful, informal clubhouse there, very different 
not only from its present cold shabbiness but also 
from the equally cold stateliness of many of the 
University buildings? And will it include living 
quarters for a goodly number of young bachelor 
instructors, where they may further strengthen 
the centripetal social forces which the University 
so much needs? 

And what is to become of those fine trees which 
now surround the Faculty Club and make that 
the most delightful corner of the Campus? Will 
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they be moved elsewhere оп the grounds? Or 
must they go, and give place utterly to the for- 
malities of brick and stone and clipped hedges? 

And how about that auditorium? Of course it 
will hold more people than the one in Horace 
Mann School. But will it be as different as 
possible from that gloomy horseshoe? And will 
it be frankly an assembly hall, with really com- 
fortable seats, or will it have the academic taint 
of the lecture-room and lecture-room chairs? 
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And will it—must it, O masters of business and 
architectural efhciency—need it have bricked-up 
windows? 


We sympathize with any coach who reviews 
a football season as unproductive of victories 
as was Columbia's recent one. Coach Metcalf 
prepared the account of the 1916 season at the 
request of the News and Columbia men will 
be interested in what he has to say. 


TRUSTEES ANNOUNCE GIFT OF SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


T the December meeting of the Trustees, 

announcement was made of a gift to the Uni- 
versity of $600,000 to meet the cost of the con- 
struction and equipment of a building for the 
newly established School of Business. Although 
the School of Business was opened for the first 
time in September last, about 1,200 students 
are registered in its courses of instruction. In 
his Annual Report, President Butler pointed 
out that the establishment of this School car- 
ried into effect a project first brought forward 
by a Committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
in 1899. The Chamber of Commerce and 
Columbia University undertook at that time 
the joint formulation of a suitable plan for a 
School of this kind but for various reasons the 
project was dropped. In the meantime, Colum- 
bia organized its School of Business on the 
same plane as the existing Schools of Law, Medi- 
cine, Mines, Engineering, Chemistry, Architec- 
ture, Education, and Journalism—that is, on 
the basis of at least two years of preliminary and 
general study in a college or scientific school. It 
proposes to give as broad, as serious, and as 
practical a training to those students who look 
forward to a business career as it offers to those 
who look forward to a professional career. 

As members of the Faculty of the School of 
Business, Professor R. C. McCrea was called 
from the Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
Professor Hastings Lyon from the Amos Tuck 
School of Administration and Finance at Dart- 
mouth College. Robert H. Montgomery, the 
well-known accountant, has personal direction 
of the instruction in Accounting, and Mr. H. 
Parker Willis, Secretary of the Federal Reserve 
Board, has direct charge of the work in Bank- 
ing. Courses are also offered in Business 
Organization, in Transportation, in Advertising, 


in Insurance, and in Marketing. The School of 
Business is open to qualified men and women 
students alike. 

The new building for the School of Business, 
the erection of which will be shortly begun with 
a view to having it ready for occupancy not 
later than the Summer Session of 1918, will 
occupy the building site at the southwest corner 
of the University Quadrangle, оп Broadway 
and 116th Street, immediately adjoining the 
Subway Station and opposite the building of 
the School of Journalism. The School of Busi- 
ness will be approximately 205 feet by 55 feet 
and of the same height and general architectural 
style as the School of Journalism, Kent Hall 
and Hamilton Hall, the three great structures 
which occupy the other three 116th Street cor- 
ners. It is planned to include in the building 
an auditorium seating 900 or 1,000, where lectures 
and demonstrations can be given to larger 
groups of students than is now possible. The 
erection of this building will relieve what has 
lately become almost unbearable pressure on the 
existing University buildings because of the 
enormous growth in the number of students 
registered. 

Part of the site designated for the School of 
Business building is occupied at present by the 
old brick structure inherited from former 
owners of the property, which has been for a 
number of years the very comfortable, if inade- 
quate, home of the Faculty Club. Work will 
not be begun upon the new building for the 
School of Business until proper provision for 
the Faculty Club has been made. This Club, 
at which professors of all faculties freely meet 
and mingle, is the center of the intellectual life 
of the University and it has come to play so 
important a part that permanent and adequate 
provision for it must be made as soon as prac- 
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Tue SCHOOL OF BUSINESS BUILDING WILL BE LIKE THE ABOVE MODEL OF THE JOURNALISM BUILDING EXCEPT 
THAT ADDITIONAL FEATURES, SUCH AS AN ENTRANCE FROM THE STREET ON THE BROADWAY SIDE, 
AND AN ENTRANCE TO THE SUBWAY WILL BE ADDED 


ticable. The estimated cost of a permanent 
building for the Faculty Club, placed upon the 
site reserved for it at the corner of Morningside 
Drive and 117th Street, is $275,000, but the 
University is at present without funds with 
which to erect such a building. 


LETTER OF GIFT 


November 13, 1916 
My dear Doctor Butler: 


Please pardon an intrusion upon your time, but 
I desire to refer, in more explicit terms, to the sub- 
ject of our recent correspondence and conversations: 
‘The Business School’, which you contemplate 
enlarging, greatly, and making of it one of the major 
features of Columbia University. 

For more than a third of a century I have been 
strongly impressed with the necessity for sucha 
School. My sympathy has gone out to Graduates 
of Colleges, who are (more often than otherwise) 


without financial resources, and must, therefore, 
promptly seek employment. 

They quickly discover that, while they doubtless 
have a good foundation for a knowledge that may be 
utilized in the future, yet, for the present they pos- 
sess no knowledge or skill that is marketable, or 
desired by employers. 

With exalted ideas of life and ambitious desires 
for the future, they are still unable to obtain such 
employment as is essential to provide food and 
clothing sufficient tor their comfort, or even for 
their existence, without assistance from friends. 

For many years I have urged upon the men con- 
trolling Educational institutions, the desirability 
and necessity for a branch of study that would give 
a knowledge of Business. There are scores of men 
who must follow a business career, to every man who 
can havea profession. Again: The professional man, 
in a large majority of cases, especially engineers, will 
look forward to the time when he can employ pro- 
fessionals, or to the time when his success in his pro- 
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fession will place him in the management of a large 
property. But, if he has no knowledge of business, 
especially a knowledge of Accounting, how can he 
expect to direct others who possess such knowledge? 

Scores of times, during the last third of a century, 
have I had young engineers, fresh from college, 
apply to me for employment, and almost invariably 
they have stated that the amount of the salary wasa 
secondary consideration—that their desire was to 
get employment with our company, where they 
would have prospects of eventually reaching the 
position of manager of one of our properties. I 
generally asked them if they had a knowledge of 
Accounting. Almost invariably they had not. 
I would advise them to take a six months’ course in 
a commercial school and then again make applica- 
tion for employment. 

During the last twelve or fifteen years there has 
been an improvement, and fewer institutions turn 
out utterly helpless graduates. 

Few men who have not had occasion to think 
seriously about this question of a Business School, 
can have any conception of its future significance. 

I will predict that the growth of the School will 
make demands upon you beyond that of any other 
department of the University. But there will be 
so many more men interested in the work than there 
are in the professional or purely academical studies, 
that you will probably not have serious trouble in 
securing the necessary cooperation to carry along 
the great work. 

Please do not get the impression that I underrate 
the value of technical knowledge; on the contrary, 
I do not believe that any man can be as valuable in 
the conduct of any business, without a knowledge of 
Chemistry (and some other branches of the sciences 
to a less degree) as he could be with such knowledge. 
Presidents of trunk line railroads, without a knowl- 
edge of chemistry and civil engineering, labor under 
great disadvantage. But, without a knowledge of 
Accounting he would never have attained to the 
position. 


The By-Laws were amended to provide for the 
appointment of a new standing committee on 
Legal Affairs, to which Messrs. Coudert, Sands, 
and Judge Ingraham were elected. This com- 
mittee will have charge of the interests of the 
University in all matters of litigation, such as the 
Eno Will case. 


Among the other gifts received were: 


$5.000 from Mr. George L. Rives toward the 
Medical School Removal and Rebuilding Fund. 

$1,750 from the Royal Netherlands Government 
as a gift for the salary of the Visiting Dutch Profes- 
sor for 1916. 

$1,000 from Mr. Robert H. Montgomery to es- 
tablish a prize in the School of Business. 


$1,000 from Mrs. James W. Gerard to provide the 
Stipend for 1916-1917 of the Marcus Daly Scholar- 
ship. 
$750 from an anonymous donor, toward salaries 
in the Medical School. 
$500 from an anonymous donor for the choir of 
St. Paul’s Chapel. 
$375 from Professor M. I. Pupin toward salaries 
in the Department of Slavonic Languages. 
$500 from an anonymous donor. 
$250 from Mr. Paul M. Warburg for the Deutsch- 
er Haus. 
$100 from Mr. Felix M. Warburg. 
$100 from Dr. Willy Meyer. 
$100 from Mr. Otto Kahn. 
$100 from Mr. Gottfried Piel. 
$50 from Mr. Jacob Hasslacher. 
$50 from Mr. Herman Behr. 


College Association Committees 


Herbert T. Wade, '93, Chairman of the Stand- 
ing Committee of the College Alumni Association 
has announced appointments to sub-commit- 
tees for 1916—1917, as follows: 


ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE 


CHALMERS Woop, Jr., 'os, Chairman 
R. HAROLD BAGNELL, '08 

Rocers Н. Bacon, '96 

WM. Е. Warp, .'87 

ARTHUR T. HEWLETT, '92 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


EpwarbD Н. DaAty, '96, Chairman 
ROBERT LERoy, 'os 
RuFus JAMES TRIMBLE, '12 


HUDSON FULTON MEDAL COMMITTEE 


W. Н. D. PELL, '09, Chairman 
BARENT LEFFERTS, '03 
ARTHUR T. HEWLETT, '92 
FRANK D. FACKENTHAL, '06 


DORMITORY COMMITTEE 


BARENT LEFFERTS, '03, Chairman 
ЈАМЕЅ К. KNAPP, 'oo 
CHALMERS Woop, Jr.,'os . 


COMMITTEE TO CONSIDER PUBLICATIONS BY THE 
ASSOCIATION TO EXTEND THE INFLUENCE 
OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


FRANK D. FACKENTHAL, '06, Chairman 
Моктох С. BOGUE, 'oo 

RoBERT LEROY, '05 

ROBERT W. MACBETH, '06 

FREDERICK COYKENDALL, '95 
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THE 1916 FOOTBALL SEASON 
By Coach T. Netson METCALF 


HE football season of 1916 is not a very 

bright spot on Columbia's athletic record. 
It seems especially dark following a season such 
as last year’s. This fall, five games were lost, 
two tied and but one game won. No man can 
review a season such as this one without laying 
himself open to the charge of offering alibis. 

But the coaches have no excuses to offer. They 
did their best with the material at hand, and 
though, of course, they can look back and see 
mistakes in policy, they are satisfied in the 
thought that they gave all they had to the work. 
They have no one but themselves to blame that 
better football was not forthcoming as a result 
of their labors. The ‘breaks of the game’ 
seemed to be against Columbia this season, 
just as they were with her last year. In the 
matter of injuries especially, fate seemed to be 
against us, for time after time injuries took the 
men whom we could least afford to lose. 

When the season opened in September the 
outlook was not especially bright. The schedule 
was much harder than that of the year before, 
only five of last vear's regulars had returned, and 
the raw material seemed somewhat poorer than 
that of the previous season. However, with the 
year of experience back of us, there was every 
reason to suppose that the team would be fully 
as strong as in I9IS. 

Evervthing went well until four days before 
the first game, when Howard Miller suffered 
an injury to his knee which kept him on the 
side-lines for the entire season. Miller had been 
the star of the team the year before; he was the 
field general, the drop-kicker and the best 
broken field runner on the squad; he was the 
man around whom the coaches had planned 
their entire attack, and for that reason his injury 
. struck deep. In a short four days a green 
quarterback had to be broken in, and it was 
not at all unexpected when, although outplaying 
Hamilton in all departments of the game, we 
lost the first game in the schedule by a score of 
14 to 7 because of fumbling and poor generalship. 

The following week Vermont was beaten 6 to 
о, but we met a snag a week later in Union, 
who came to South Field with the best team she 
ever had, a team which later defeated Amherst 
23 to 6. The Varsity played a much-improved 


game. Union scored by a drop-kick in the first 
five minutes of play, but from that time on the 
Varsity did the attacking, lacking only the 
scoring punch. 

The Williams game marked the top notch of 
our playing form. Raimondo, the new quarter- 
back, was beginning to find himself, and the 
honors were even in a scoreless game. The 
prospects looked good for the rest of the season. 
But the outlook changed on the following Wed- 
nesday when word came that Raimondo’s collar- 
bone had been fractured and that he could play 
no more this season. There seemed to be no 
regular who could be shifted to quarter, so the 
burden fell on J. Rosen and McCabe, who had 
been running the second and third teams all 
season. The new men worked as well as could 
be expected, but the team was, of course, badly 
disorganized. 

Stevens on Election Day proved unexpectedly 
strong, and held the Varsity to another scoreless 
tie in a rather unsatisfactory game. The series 
of injuries continued and in this game Captain 
Healy was the goat. 

The Swarthmore game, coming only four 
days after Stevens, found the team a bit off 
color, but it was marked by the gamest fight 
against odds that has been seen in a long time. 
The team started the game without Healy and 
Raimondo, and early in the game lost Wilber, 
Van de Water and Goldberg, all with injuries 
that kept them out for the remainder of the 
season. But the fight put up and the spirit 
shown by the team on the field is something 
long to be remembered. 

'The Wesleyan game was the most disappoint- 
ing game of the season. Wesleyan was by far 
the best team on the schedule. The Varsity, 
crippled as it was, was completely outclassed 
in all departments. The only bright features 
from the Columbia standpoint. were the two 
times that the team carried the ball by direct 
rushing and forward passing almost the whole 
length of the field, only to lose it by forward 
passes incomplete over the goal line. 

In the final game with New York University 
the Varsity came back with the best defensive 
game of the season. The attack, however, was 
still wofully weak. 
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Considerable criticism has been made of the 
team's fundamental work іп tackling and 
blocking. The criticism is warranted. It must 
be admitted, however, that this year’s team was 
an improvement over last year's in these respects. 
In the opinion of the coach a factor in the sea- 
son’s failure which was of greater consequence 
than the injuries, and of greater consequence 
than the mistakes in coaching policy, was the 
shortage of practice time. Late afternoon classes 
prevented organized practice starting before 
4:20. This left twenty to thirty minutes of day- 
light for practice, during the last half of the 
season. Because of continual changes in the 
line-up from day to day, it was necessary that 
much time be spent in developing team play, 
and time for practice on fundamentals had to 
be reduced to a minimum. A plea was made 
for lights for the field, but the management con- 
sidered them too expensive. 

The prospects for next year are none too bright. 
Of the twenty-one men who played on the team 
this year, Captain Healy, Cleveland, Monroe, 
Wilber, Donaldson, Van de Water and Noble 
will be lost by graduation. Vollmer, Hegeman, 
Dunn, J. Rosen and I. T. Rosen plan to enter 
Р. and S., Zychlinski goes into engineering and 
Donnell into law school. This leaves as a nucleus 
for next year’s team, Kennedy and Cochran, 


UNIVERSITY 


Following a week in which there was no inter- 
collegiate contests for Columbia teams, the bas- 
ketball game with Brooklyn Polytechnic Insti- 
tute marks the redemption of athletic competi- 
tion at the University. At the same time the 
swimming team will get its first test of the season 
in the opening meet of the league schedule with 
City College of New York at the latter's tank. 

The absence of scheduled contests does not 
mean that there has been any lack of activity in 
athletics. Candidates for the basketball, swim- 
ming, water polo, fencing and wrestling teams 
have engaged in daily practise sessions under the 
respective coaches, and are beginning to show 
something of their ability and the form that will 
be expected of them against opposing colleges. 
All squads are fully up to the average in point of 
size, with the basketball squad somewhat larger 
than usual, probably due to the fact that no 
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ends; Brown and Goldberg, centers; Raegener, 
guard; and Raimondo and McCabe, quarter- 
backs. 

One of the greatest obstacles in the way of 
developing football at Columbia is that the 
majority of men are eligible for varsity only one 
or two years, and then go into a professional 
school. It means practically a new team each 
year. This, with the added fact that this year 
less than one-third of the men on the squad had 
played football before coming to college, made 
the situation a very difficult one. 

The Freshman team had a very satisfactory 
season, winning three out of five games played 
with outside teams and also playing through 
the first round of the interclass series. 

An interclass series of nine games was played, 
and the class of 1917 came through undefeated. 
Games were played Monday and Friday after- 
noons and the experiment proved very suc- 
cessful, in spite of the crowded conditions in 
the field. 

Columbia’s plans for football must not aim 
too high. When a vigorous campaign brings out 
less than fifty eligible men, half of them weighing 
under one hundred and fifty pounds and most 
of them without football experience, Columbia 
can not hope to compete on even terms with 
the best of the teams now on her schedules. 


ATHLETICS 


position is certain for any man, as has been the 
case in other years. 

The outlook for the swimming team, captained 
by Vollmer, is probably better than for any other 
of the squads mentioned, although the water 
polo team with many veterans in the line-up 
should make almost as good a record. The water 
polo team, however, has to face the Princeton 
aggregation which won the championship hands- 
down, last year. Fencing will suffer by the loss 
of Mouquin, while the success of the wrestling 
team depends largely upon the strength of new 
material, which can only be determined in a meet. 


Carl J. Merner, Columbia’s new basketball 
coach, thinks pretty well of the team’s prospects, 
although, as he pointed out, he has never seen 
any of the league fives in action, and this pre- 
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vents his making any prediction as to how the 
Blue and White will fare during the coming 
season. | 

“The Varsity has been beating the second 
team with great regularity," Merner remarked 
recently, ‘but whether this is due to the Varsity’s 
strength or the scrub’s weakness is difficult to 
say before the first game has been played. The 
men are showing fair ability at shooting baskets 
from the floor, and Leonard, the best of the 
squad at making fouls count, is maintaining an 
average of three out of four. The team will be 
pretty light but I believe that they will be able 
to overcome this disadvantage." 

Merner named as the most promising forwards 
LaTour and Roberts of last year’s squad, who 
will probably start the opening game, and Katz 
and Beagher. Leonard will probably be the reg- 
ular Varsity center, with Alexander, a brother of 
Arthur Alexander, as his understudy. Ferer, an 
old N. Y. U. player, and Farrell have the call for 
the guard positions, with Newman and Baxter 
of the 1915-1916 squad and Gordon of the 1919 
Freshman team as substitutes. 

A schedule of eight games is being made up 
for the Freshmen, of whom Franklin, Holden- 
stein, Gale, Bassett, and one or two others are 
regarded by the coach as likely to develop good 
Varsity material later. 

Of Coach Merner, Mr. Guy S. Lowman, As- 
sistant Professor of Physical Education and 
Basketball Coach at Indiana University, writes 
as follows: 


I have known and followed the work of Mr. 
Merner since the time that he was a student at the 
Iowa State Normal School. In that institution he 
made a record in track football and basketball, 
holding the quarter-mile record in track. Also, he 
was picked for All-Iowa half-back in 1909. He was 
captain of the basketball team there his last year and 
made a record also in that sport later at Springfield, 
Mass., in the School of Physical Education. He 
received honorable mention in New England both 
as a basketball and football player. 

Mr. Merner was my chief assistant at the Kansas 
State Agricultural College for three years. He was 
Varsity coach in track, Freshman football coach, 
and, the last two years, had full charge of the Varsity 
basketball team, although I acted in the capacity of 
head coach in all sports. Mr. Merner's work was 
satisfactory in every way. He brought our track 
athletics from no standing to second place in the 
Missouri Valley in two years. His work in basket- 
bill was just as saiisfactory. Last winter his team 
was considered to be the best in the Missouri Valley, 
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winning fifteen out of eighteen games and showing 
perfect team work. There is no question concerning 
his ability in basketball. 

In addition to this, Mr. Merner is the type of man 
who gets along well with the students and players. 
The whole student body and members of his teams 
were very strong for him. 


The game with Poly will furnish an indication 
of what Columbia may expect of its basketball 
team during the league season. The players are 
not trained for this contest as for the later games 
and will show the effects of weeks rather than of 
months of coaching. Nevertheless, if the five is 
strong enough to be a prominent contender for 
the league championship, it should have little dif- 
ficulty in beating Poly. Last year, after outplay- 
ing Poly all the way in the first half, the team 
slumped badly in the last period, evidencing that 
lack of stamina and condition which was a lead- 
ing cause of its failure throughout the season. 
The team will show faults but Coach Merner 
should be able to eliminate these before the team 
plays its first league game. 
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The difficulty of the task which the basketball 
team faces is best appreciated when it is recalled 
that last year Columbia’s five was able to win 
only one of its league contests, with Dartmouth. 
Both Pennsylvania, which won the champion- 
ship, and Princeton, which forced the Red and 
Blue to a post-season game to break a tie, havea 
large part of last year’s material to draw upon, 
while Yale is equally fortunate. But as a man 
who was on the 1915-1916 squad and will prob- 
ably make the team, said: “Тһе bunch seems to 
have more fight and play better together this 
year." Fight and teamwork can do it. 


City College will be the first opponent of the 
Varsity swimming team, which has not another 
league contest scheduled until after the Christ- 
mas recess. The schedule of non-league meets 
has not been announced. The season will close 
with the individual intercollegiate championships 
which will be decided at the University of Penn- 
sylvania on March 24. Representatives of the 
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associate members of the association, Rutgers, 
Amherst, Wesleyan, and N. Y. U., will be eligible 
to participate in the championships. The league 
schedule has been announced as follows: 

Dec. 5; Columba at C. C.N. Ye Dec. 25; 
Penu at C. C. N. Y, Jan. х: ССМ, ҮА 
Princeton. Jan. 12, C. C. N. Y. at Yale. Jan. 
I3, Penn at Princeton. Jan. 19, Yale at Penn; 
Princeton. at C. C. М. Y. Feb. 132, C. C. N. У. а 
Yale. Feb. 16, C. C. N. Y. at Columbia; Penn 
at Yale. Feb. 23, C. C. №. Y. at Penn. Feb. 28, 
Yale at Columbia. March 2, Princeton at Penn. 
March 9, Princeton at Yale; Columbia at Penn. 
March 16, Yale at Princeton. March 21, Colum- 
bia at Yale. 
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Their gift is doubly appropriate because it not only consti- 
tutes a permanent testimonial to those qualities of mind and 
heart which have endeared Professor Burdick to a generation 
of law students but it is evidence that those qualities make 
their appeal to and find their reflex in our student body. It 
is in fact an assurance that our graduates as a whole are not 
carrying with them into their professional life false standards 
or unworthy aspirations. 


Respectfully submitted, 
HARLAN F. STONE, 


Dean 
June 30, 1916 
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SCHOOL ОЕ LAW 


REPORT OF THE DEAN 


FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1916 


To the President of the University, 
SIR: 
I have the honor to present the Annual Report for the Law 


School for the academic year ending June 30, 1916. 
The registration of students for the year was 


Registration 
as follows: 
Candidates for Master of Laws 8 
Third year class 124 
Second year class 175 
First year class 163 
Non-matriculated students 64 
Total 534 
Summer Session 84 
Less duplication 70 
Grand Total 548 


During the academic year the degree of Bachelor of Laws 
was awarded to 135 candidates and the degree of Master of 
Laws was awarded to one candidate. Of the non- 
matriculated students thirty were holders of col- 
lege or university degrees and a number of others were mem- 
bers of the bar of their respective states who under our rules of 
admission were permitted to register for selected courses in 
law without reference to the award of any degree. 

The burden of a serious loss was cast upon the school by 
the retirement during the year of Professors Burdick, Kirch- 
wey, Redfield and Reynolds. During the summer of 1915 
Professor Kirchwey announced his retirement in order to take 
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up more actively the problems of prison management and 
prison reform in which he had become increasingly interested 
— in recent years. Professors Burdick and Red- 

field had reached the age when, under the 
statutes of the University, they were privileged to retire and 
availed themselves of that privilege. Owing to the steadily 
increasing pressure of professional engagements Professor 
Reynolds for some years had been unable to carry on his regu- 
lar work in the Law School. The University was therefore 
compelled reluctantly to acquiesce in his request that he be 
relieved from his academic duties. 

Professor Kirchwey was appointed to his professorship in 
1891 and was Dean of the Faculty of Law from 1901 to 1910. 
Professor Burdick was called from the Cornell University 
Faculty of Law in 1891 and Professor Redfield from the same 
faculty in 1901. The terms of service of these professors have 
thus covered the entire period since the reorganization of the 
school under the leadership of Dean Keener in 1891. All 
are men of exceptional gifts and attainments and during the 
long period of their connection with the University they 
have rendered services to the University for which it will 
long remain in their debt. The alumni and friends of the 
school have learned of their retirement with genuine regret— 
tempered only by the realization that it comes as an honor 
and a privilege well earned by long years of devoted service. 

In anticipation of these changes which were to be expected 
in the natural course of events our teaching staff had pre- 
viously been strengthened by the addition to it 
of Professor Gifford and of Mr. Glenn as a 
special lecturer. During the year also the ap- 
pointment of Professor Underhill Moore to a professorship of 
law was announced. Professor Moore graduated from Colum- 
bia College in 1900 and from Columbia Law School in 1902. 
He was appointed Professor of Law at the University of Wis- 
consin in 1908 and was called to the Chicago University Law 
School in 1914. He has taught in our Summer Session on 
several occasions with marked success. He has thus had wide 
experience as a law teacher in the course of which he has won 
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a deserved reputation as a sound lawyer and capable teacher. 
Mr. Garard Glenn, who as a special lecturer promptly won 
the confidence and inspired the enthusiasm of his students, 
has also been appointed to an associate professorship. 
Pursuing what I believe to be a wise and far-seeing policy 
Columbia has called to the service of the Law School sev- 
eral of its brilliant young graduates. During the past year 
Young B. Smith, Georgia A.B., Columbia LL.B., was ap- 
pointed an assistant professor of law, devoting his full time 
to his professorial duties, and Vance Hewitt, Missouri A.B. 
and Columbia LL.B., Arthur H. Kuhn, Columbia A.B. and 
LL.B., and Harold Medina, Princeton A.B. and Columbia 
LL.B., were appointed special lecturers. Professor Smith 
has been teaching law successfully in the Atlanta Law School — 
and Messrs. Hewitt, Kuhn and Medina have during the past 
year given successfully several courses, in the emergency which 
arose with the retirement of Professors Kirchwey and Redfield. 
Such extensive changes in the personnel of the teaching 
staff have necessarily resulted in changes in the distribution 
of the courses among the several instructors. А 
The law courses іп the School of Journalism S nange ш 
А \ " . istribution 
heretofore given by Professor Gifford will be given ot Courses 
by Professor Young B. Smith, thus enabling 
Professor Gifford to devote his entire time to courses offered 
in the Law School. Professor Burdick's courses in Sales, Ne- 
gotiable Paper and Partnership will be given by Professor 
Underhill Moore who will also give the course in Agency here- 
tofore given by Professor Gifford. The course in Torts will 
be given by Professor Young B. Smith who will also give the 
course in Carriers, formerly given by Professor Reynolds. 
All of the property courses will be given by Professor Abbott 
who has for a number of years given a part of this work with 
such conspicuous success. The course in Common Law Plead- 
ing will be given by Professor Gifford who will also take the 
course in Wills formerly given by Professor Redfield. The 
remaining courses in Pleading and Practice will be given by 
Mr. Hewitt and by Mr. Medina. Mr. Medina will give a 
course in Code Pleading and Practice with particular refer- 
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ence to the New York Code in which attention will be espe- 
cially directed to the drafting of pleadings and practice papers 
and Mr. Hewitt will offer a course in Equity pleading and 
practice with especial reference to practice in the Federal 
Courts. The course in Equity I and Suretyship will be given 
by Professor Glenn who will continue to give the courses in 
Insurance and Creditors’ Rights as heretofore. The course 
in Conflict of Laws will be given by Mr. Kuhn. 

Such an extensive redistribution of courses has required 
much anxious consultation on the part of the faculty and it 
has been made only after a thorough study of the situation 
and with the single aim of making the teaching capacity and 
special knowledge of the several instructors more available to 
our students, and in the hope, which we believe will be realized, 
that the work of the school as a whole will be made more 
scholarly and effective. 

In previous reports I have referred to a provision of the 
Rules of the Court of Appeals which in effect discriminated 
— € against the candidate for admission to 
Course была the bar who had pursued the "combined 

course" of liberal and professional in- 
struction, by requiring them to qualify as non-college graduates 
in applying for admission to the bar in the State of New York. 
I am happy to be able to report that this provision of the 
rules has been so amended by the Court as to place the grad- 
uate of the combined course of liberal and professional studies 
on the same basis as other college graduates so that the 
graduate of the combined college and law school course as it 
is now established at Columbia and other Universities may 
take his bar examinations and be admitted to the bar imme- 
diately on the completion of his law school course. 

An administrative measure of some importance was the 
adoption during the past year by the University Council of 
resolutions whereby the administration and 
award of the Master of Laws degree was dele- 
gated wholly to the Faculty of Law instead of 
remaining under the jurisdiction of the Faculty of Law and 
Faculty of Political Science as had formerly been the case. 
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This change it is believed will prove to be one more of form 
than of substance. The intimate and cordial relation exist- 
ing between the two faculties will continue to make effective 
the influence of the Faculty of Political Science in all matters 
touching the educational policy of the Law School. From the 
point of view of convenience and efficiency of administration, 
however, the change was a wise one and there is a strong 
reason, based on student sentiment, why the administration 
of a degree awarded exclusively for the more advanced stud- 
ies in law should be awarded by the Law Faculty. 

The signs are not wanting that the time has now arrived 
when an educational institution of the dignity and importance 
of Columbia may profitably direct its at- 
tention to the study of law for scientific ed огам ior 

А : : tific Purposes 
purposes with reference to ultimate law im- 
provement rather than exclusively for professional training. 
By this suggestion I do not mean to intimate that the work 
of the better class of professional law schools is not scientific. 
It is distinctly so in method, and in its aims. But so long 
as the professional law course is limited to three years its 
aim must be primarily as indeed it should be the study of 
our law as an existing system to be comprehended through 
study of its historical development and the processes of 
orderly classification and arrangement, with reference to its 
underlying philosophy. In the study of law as a preparation 
for practice, therefore, the problem of law improvement 
through scientific study and by legislation and improved law 
administration can of necessity receive only incidental con- 
sideration. This is partly due to the limitations of time, but 
mainly to the fact that thorough knowledge of any system as 
a whole must precede any systematic attempt at its reform. 

Nevertheless, it is becoming increasingly evident that our 
entire legal system is in the process of undergoing reéxamina- 
tion in the supposed interest of reform, not always scientific 
and frequently undertaken by those who have no very thor- 
ough or comprehensive knowledge of it. It is important in 
the public interest that the leadership in this investigation 
should be entrusted to those whose conclusions will inspire 
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confidence because of their disinterestedness and because they 
are the product of scientific scholarship rather than to the 
politician and the agitator. 

To be scientific such an investigation of our law must be 
based on an adequate understanding of economic conditions 
and must be carried on in comparison with other legal systems 
and this is the great task of legal scholarship in this and the 
coming generation, namely, the study of our law both his- 
torical and analytical, in comparison with other systems for 
scientific purposes. This is preéminently the task of the 
University. It cannot be carried on wholly by practicing 
lawyers whose energies are absorbed by the demands of clients, 
or by lawyers’ organizations whose efforts are not likely to 
be continuous or systematic. 

Professor John Bassett Moore, with characteristic per- 
spicacity has prepared and submitted to his colleagues dur- 
ing the past year a memorandum in which 
he urges the desirability of establishing re- 
search courses in comparative law at Colum- 
bia. He points out the signs of growth of interest in the study 
of comparative law in the United States in recent years as 
evidenced by the creation of the Comparative Law Bureau 
of the American Bar Association; the initiative taken by the 
Association of American Law Schools to secure the trans- 
lation of works on foreign law and legal philosophy, the devel- 
opment by the Library of Congress of a Library of Com- 
parative Law, and the establishment by Congress of the Legis- 
lative Reference Division of the Library of Congress. 

Important as these agencies are for the development of 
scientific law study in this country they cannot carry on the 
work systematically and as Professor Moore justly observes 
“It must be taken up by some institution which has the 
sagacious inclination and the resources to employ competent 
men to give to the work their time and continuous attention 
and to pursue it unremittingly and systematically." 

This it is possible for the University to do if it is believed 
that the result to be attained is worth the necessary expendi- 
ture of money and effort. The result which may be reasonably 
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foreseen is a broadening and deepening of legal scholarship 
in the United States with the ultimate improvement of our 
law, both in its content and its administration. And as is 
apparent from the experience of the Legislative Drafting Re- 
search Fund in the University an immediate result will be 
that governmental and public organizations devoted to law 
improvement will seek and profit by the aid afforded by 
research of this character. 

That research courses in law would be attended by a large 
number of students is not to be expected, nor indeed is it de- 
sirable, for their primary aim is intensive scholarship applied 
to the problems of law improvement rather than professional 
training although an incidental benefit to be expected from 
them is the influence which the presence of such courses in 
the university may be expected to exercise upon the work of 
the professional law school. 

Much of the discussion with reference to University courses 
in comparative law and jurisprudence has proceeded on the 
assumption that their establishment is to be brought about 
only by the conversion of the professional law school into a 
"school of jurisprudence." This suggestion, so far as it contem- 
plates any tangible change in the program of work carried on 
by the professional school, is based upon ignorance of the real 
character of the work which it is doing. The change is one 
which is neither practicable nor desirable. The American law 
school of the better class is doing its work thoroughly and 
well. It has imposed upon it a difficult task with a limited 
time in which to perform it, but it is not ignoring scientific 
methods nor is it neglecting the philosophy of law. Its devo- 
tion to thoroughness and to principle rather than to the dry 
formalism of law might well be emulated in other branches of 
university study in which more pretentious claims to scholar- 
ship are made. 

There is grave danger that in the effort to transform the 
professional law school into a school of jurisprudence we shall 
lose the substance of the one in grasping at the shadow of 
the other. Studies in comparative law and jurisprudence 
should be begun only after the completion of the third year 
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of the professional course when the student will have had the 
advantage of three years of thorough study of the nature 
and application of fundamental legal concepts. The work of 
the student should then consist mainly of independent inves- 
tigations in its special fields under the personal guidance and 
inspiration of the instructor. Presumably he will be of the 
better class of students, generally familiar with the substance 
of English law and will have been trained in the scientific 
method of approach to the more usual legal problems. 
Research courses in law offered to such students by instruc- 
tors who have capacity to inspire intellectual enthusiasm will 
undoubtedly attract a sufficient number of students of the right 
type and are rich in the promise of productive scholarship. 

One reason why the fourth year of law offered at Columbia 
and other institutions has had so little relative success has 
been that it consists very largely of ‘left over’ courses which 
for one reason or another the student has not taken during the 
three years professional course which are perhaps not essen- 
tial to professional practice and to which are largely lacking 
the kind of intellectual inspiration which will come from re- 
search courses offered in their stead having a definite aim of 
scientific scholarship. 

In the establishment of research courses it is important that 
they be organized under the direction of the Faculty of Law 
or in close affiliation with the work of the Law School so that 
those giving them may receive the active aid and coóperation 
of those members of the faculty giving professional law courses 
and they may in turn feel steadily the influence of the group 
of men who are working primarily on the problems of law im- 
provement. The School of Law as a professional school and a 
school or department of comparative law and jurisprudence 
ought to react on each other advantageously and they will so 
react if the importance of the proper relation between the 
two is not lost sight of. 

As Professor Moore points out in the memorandum to 
which reference has already been made, the development of 
such a plan of study as is here indicated should ultimately 
embrace additional work in Roman Law and in the Conflict 
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of Laws and in the jurisprudence of the countries of conti- 
nental Europe and of South America. It should also include 
courses in English legal history and legal phil- 
osophy and in the comparative study of 
American and foreign legislation. They should be accompanied 
by the establishment of a scientific journal of comparative 
law in which would appear from time to time the results of 
investigation in these fields carried on both at Columbia and 
elsewhere. 

The complete fulfillment of so ambitious a program would 
require a substantial increase in the professorial staff and 
large additions to the library appropriation for the acquisi- 
tion of a suitable collection of books on foreign law. Colum- 
bia now offers courses in Roman Law, Conflict of Laws, Civil 
Law, and the History of European Law. The work in these 
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courses has been carried on largely by Professor Munroe 


Smith who for many years has advocated the development of 
research in law along the lines here indicated, and who insists 
that for work in this broad field additional instruction is 
necessary. I take this occasion again to direct your attention 
to the admirable memorandum on this subject and the 
award of the J. D. degree which he prepared and submitted to 
the trustees of the university some years ago. То expand 
these courses adequately and to establish courses in English 
legal history and legal philosophy would require for the pres- 
ent the appointment of at least two additional instructors. 
The Columbia Law Review with its efficient organization and 
established circulation would afford temporarily if not per- 
manently a medium for the publication of the results of the 
studies in comparative law and jurisprudence. 

Of great assistance also in developing such a plan of study 
would be the judicious use of fellowships sufficient in number 
and amount to ensure the presence in the University, each 
year, of a number of graduate students of capacity, capable 
of carrying on research in law. 

It should be noted also that Columbia has, ready at its 
hand, an efficient agency for the study of problems of legis- 
lation in the organization of the Legislative Drafting Research 
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Fund. Since its establishment five years ago it has carried 
on important investigations in the field of legislation, dealing 
m | with workmen’s compensation laws and 
ыт Drafting other labor legislation, the shipping 

esearch Fund C "E . 

laws, criminal procedure, administrative 
Organization, constitutional law and the methods of law en- 
forcement. In the consideration of these subjects it was found 
necessary to make a thorough study of foreign laws and ex- 
perience before formulating legislation dealing with them. 
Nor should the fact be lost sight of that since its organization 
fifteen years ago the Columbia Law Review has carried on 
through its board of editors under the guidance of the Faculty 
of Law, research work of a high order, the importance and 
merits of which have received recognition both in the legal 
profession and in the University. The experience and prac- 
tical assistance of these organizations is available and will be 
found to be of great assistance in the establishment of research 
courses in comparative law at Columbia. It is thus possible 
to take the first step toward the realization of such a plan as 
is here suggested without assuming an undue burden either 
of expense or organization. 

The opportunity which now presents itself is, I believe, 
exceptional in educational history. The confusion and 
uncertainty of our laws are being steadily 
increased by the multiplication of precedents 
and the enormous increase in the mass of 
ill-considered and unscientifically drafted legislation. Relief 
must come, if it comes at all, through the efforts of 
scientific scholarship such as is most successfully fostered in 
the university. It may thus make that contribution to pro- 
gress which should be the aim, and is always the justification 
of scholarship. 

As Professor Moore concludes in his memorandum ‘‘The 
danger ordinarily inherent in such an undertaking would be the 
possible development of a tendency to subordinate the prac- 
tical concerns of life, with which legislation must necessarily 
deal, to the pursuit of theories more or less fanciful. In the 
present plan, double assurance against the development of 
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such a tendency is found in the connection of the courses 
(1) with the law school and its professional training, 
and (2) with the legislative drafting work, which, being 
directly concerned with the reform and improvement of law 
through legislation, must be carried on in concert with men 
of affairs." 

There is little doubt but that the next few years will see 
definite progress in this country toward the development of 
research in law of the character here indicated. It is for the 
university now to determine whether that development will 
take place under its auspices or through the medium of inde- 
pendent and less efficient agencies. 

An interesting feature of the educational work of the school 
during the past year was the voluntary attendance by a 
considerable number of our students on sem- "— 
inars on the use of law books, conducted by U Seminar ш the 

: А Бай , se of Law Books 
the Law Librarian. It is interesting to note 
also, as appears from the Report of the Law Librarian, that 
there has been a substantial increase in the use of the Law 
Library by our students. 

The practice adopted several years ago of appointing stu- 
dent moot court advisers to assist in the organization and 
conduct of moot courts has continued with 
most gratifying results. Many of the moot 
courts have become permanent organizations and have proved 
to be the most interesting of the extra class room activities 
of the law students. During the past year more than half of 
our students were members of these organizations and several 
times during the winter participated in arguments or trials 
which were often conducted with surprising skill and knowl- 
edge of court procedure considering the experience of the 
participants. | 

Following a custom established by graduating classes in 
recent years of presenting to the University some token of 
affection and respect, the class of 1916 pre- 
sented to the University a portrait in oil of 
Professor Burdick, which has been suitably placed in the law 
library reading room. 


Moot Courts 


Class of 1916 Gift 
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Their gift is doubly appropriate because it not only consti- 
tutes a permanent testimonial to those qualities of mind and 
heart which have endeared Professor Burdick to a generation 
of law students but it is evidence that those qualities make 
their appeal to and find their reflex in our student body. It 
is in fact an assurance that our graduates as a whole are not 
carrying with them into their professional life false standards 
or unworthy aspirations. 


Respectfully submitted, 


HARLAN F. STONE, 


Dear 
June 30, 1916 
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The unpaid amounts will be secured by a pur- 
chase money mortgage on the building, which 
will bear five per cent interest. 

Title to the Club is to close on May 1, 1917, 
and we shall be given prompt possession of the 
building so that repairs may be commenced 
immediately. The rent due May 1, 1917, will be 
paid by the King Estate, so that the first rental 
which we shall be called upon to рау will be that 
due in November, 1917. 

The property is to be delivered frec and clear of 
all violations filed by any of the city departments 
before the actual closing of title. 

The King Estate is to pay the broker. 

The other provisions of the contract are quite 
in the usual form. Mrs. Gerrv's title to the fee 
and the King Estate's title to the lease will be 
guaranteed by the Title Guarantee and Trust 
Company to the amount of our investment. 

There is a large amount of furniture at present 
in the building, belonging to the King Estate, 
which we will doubtless be able to acquire at 
very fair rates. This furniture is of very ex- 
cellent quality, as might be expected from the 
neighborhood and the character of the tenants. 

The Committee has considered the building 
itself from manv different angles. We have been 
informed that it originally cost $400,000; that 
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it was erected by Mr. King, who was one of the 
greatest builders of his time, for his own personal 
investment; it was built in the most substantial 
style; and is pronounced fire-proof, even though 
it was constructed before the present building 
laws were enacted, which means that Mr. King 
anticipated the requirements that would be 
made. Various builders have told us that with 
the present cost of the materials, the building 
could not be duplicated for $400,000 at this time. 
Seeing that we are paying only $65,000 for it, 
we are apparently getting a great bargain,-—so 
great that the Committee has been very careful 
in searching for the reasons. We believe that 
there are several reasons why the King Estate is 
anxious to sell, some of them being as follows: 
(a) The property is being managed by a 
Trust Company under Mr. King’s will. It has 
disposed of a similar lease on the corner property, 
which has heretofore been operated in conjunc- 
tion and tenants 
patronized the restaurant which is on our prop- 
erty. 
upon the very finest service, which means expen- 


with our property whose 


The tenants are of the class who insist 


sive service; but they had the habit of dining 
out, and consequently the restaurant has been 
running at a loss. The loss of the restaurant 


would probably be greater. after. the corner 
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our conduct and our acts. The whole tendency 
of our time, and of a generation past, has been 
to absorb each one of us in his individual life and 
in his important concerns. We find ourselves 
more and more bound about by the chains of a 
growing self-consciousness and self-centeredness. 
We see the sufferings and sorrows, the unfortu- 
nate condition, of others; we feel sympathy with 
them; we know that they ought to be relieved. 
We feel we should help and relieve them, but we 
are busy and we hasten by on the other side. 
There is the danger that, in the multiplication of 
modern detail and in our absorption in the hap- 
penings and routine of the moment, we may 
lose sight of the great realities of life. 

A day or two ago the Indian poet, Sir Rabind- 
ranath Tagore, who is now visiting in New York, 
told this anecdote in conversation, and significant 
it surely is. A few years ago, on the occasion of 
his visit to Paris, he made the acquaintance of 
the Turkish Ambassador to France, an Oriental 
diplomat who had been many years in service 
at that capital. He told Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore that he was about to retire and to go back 
to the East because he was tired. The Western 
life, the Western point of view, and the Western 
standards of activity had worn him out, for he 
said: “These Westerners infinitely multiply the 
detail of daily life, they attend to that detail 
with scrupulous accuracy, and they call it 
civilization." The Oriental was bringing a juster 
standard of measurement than that which we 
often use to test and to estimate the value of 
our occupations. 

By reason of our strong tendency to self- 
centeredness, we increasingly permit our ideals 
and our feelings to pass unremarked in action, 
and float down into the current of a memory 
which is tomorrow a forgetfulness. Unless we 
can stir ourselves as individuals, as a corporate 
body in this University, and as a Nation—unless 
we can stir ourselves to translate our good 
impulses into action, our warm and fine sym- 
pathies into deeds, it were as well that we did 
not have them. They may readily develop in 
us, not a healthy, but a morbid condition of 
temperament. 

The significant thing about the proclamation 
of the President, and the thing upon which I 
would have you fix your minds on this Thanks- 
giving eve, is its call to action and to sacrifice. 
It summons to individual deeds by way of ex- 
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pressing, recording, and making fast in ourselves 
and in those about us, the fine feelings that play 
from time to time across our consciousness. 

In a well-known letter addressed to Lafayette, 
George Washington sagely remarked that a 
democracy must always be led to feel before it 
could do right. We have been led to feel the 
great drama, the great human tragedy, slowly 
and steadily unrolling before our eyes, and it 
has aroused in us those feelings that are most 
generous, most noble, most uplifting. Shall we 
let them pass as feelings, or shall we accept the 
advice of the Chief Executive of the Nation which 
is in full accord with the teachings of history, 
of human nature and of human experience? 
Shall we carry our fine, noble, uplifting feelings 
over into action? Shall that action be sacrifice 
on our part for the aid of our suffering fellow? 
Let it be so, however small the sacrifice itself. 
Shall that action take the form of a new and 
effective resolve so to shape our own conduct as 
individuals, so to aid in shaping the conduct of 
our country, that these feelings shall pass over 
into public action and into public policy? Shall 
we not so be able to learn for oursclves the great 
moral lessons which the phenomena of these 
passing years have so clearly to teach? Shall 
we sit idly by, fattening on the sorrows and the 
suflerings and the needs of our human brothers, 
and learn no lesson in civilization? Shall we 
gain nothing for ourselves, shall we gain nothing 
for our people, shall we fail to go forward on the 
path of a higher and a larger and a more splendid, 
more tolerant, more human, more democratic 
civilization because we sit idly by and let these 
splendid feelings pass unexpressed? 

That, my fellow-members of our University, 
is what I would counsel you to think upon at 
the close of this harvest season. Our Nation is 
gathering in the fruits of the soil and the fruits 
of its toil. It is proud and happy and contented 
to be in the midst of such abundant fortune. Let 
us not permit that pride, that happiness, that 
contentment, to destroy and to sterilize the 
impulse to noble and splendid action by way of 
sympathy for those who suffer, and by way of 
up-building policy and conduct in our lives as 
individuals and in the life of these United States. 
That, I take it to be, is a lesson worthy of the 
Thanksgiving day of this year, and a response 
in appropriate terms to the splendid call of the 
President of the United States. 
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Fifty Years Ago 


To the Editor: 

I am sure that Professor Matthews will not 
object to the correction, by one of his few remain- 
ing classmates, of some inaccuracies in his very 
interesting reminiscences in the ‘Alumni News’ 
of November 17. 

The cornerstone of St. Patrick's Cathedral 
was laid in 1858. The building on the Madison 
Avenue side of the college was made up, I am 
sure,of two dwellings, occupied by Professors Rood 
and Joy, who were brothers-in-law, or who mar- 
ried sisters, daughters, I believe, of one of the 
professors under whom they studied in Germany. 

The Philolexian Society met, during a part 
of our college course, in the Mott Memorial 
Library on Madison Avenue on the west side 
of the Avenue, between Twenty-seventh and 
Twenty-eighth Streets, I think. I think it met 
weekly. 

The Semi-Annual was held in our Junior and 
Senior years at the Academy of Music; but, 
during our Freshman and Sophomore years, it was 
held in the old French Theatre in Fourteenth 
Street, west of Sixth Avenue. | think that the 
building is still there, under another name. I think 
that there were speakers from the Freshman class 
as well as the others, but I gave my collection of 
programmes to the College Library some years 
ago, and can not verify my belief. The marshals 
were appointed from all the classes. At Com- 
mencement, we must have had a dozen speakers. 

As to athletics, I remember a baseball match 
at Mott Haven, probably with the City College, 
and a football match at New Brunswick, with 
Rutgers College. Who won, in either instance, 
| forget. I remain 

Rost. BARBOUR, '71 


U niversity Notes 


At the annual meeting of the American His- 
torical Association to be held at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, from December 27 to 30, papers will be 
read by Professors Carlton Н. Hayes, "o4, and 
Charles D. Hazen. 

George D. Straver, Professor of Educational 
Administration, spoke on ‘Educational Sur- 
vevs' оп December 5, in the Assembly Hall, 
United Charities Building, 108. East Twenty- 
second Street. The lecture was one of the series 
being given under the auspices of the New York 
School of Philanthropy. 
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The Deutscher Verein has decided to award 
a prize of forty dollars to the member of the 
graduating class in Columbia College who has 
in the opinion of the Department of Germanic 
Languages and Literatures best fulfilled certain 
requirements. The prize is to be awarded at 
the next Commencement, and the committee 
that has been chosen is composed of Professor 
F. W. J. Heuser, chairman, and Dr. H. H. L. 
Schulze. The conditions for the prize are: 
First, the completion within that year of a 
literary course higher than German 5-6 with a 
mark of A or B; second, a command of German 
equivalent to the standard of German 4; third, 
the passing of an examination on a specially 
assigned topic. For 1917 the topic will be a 
thorough criticism of Gerhart Hauptmann, 
Festspiel 1913. 

In an address before the Women's Trade 
Union League of New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, at the Russell Sage Foundation, on 
December 2, Dr. Frederick S. Lee of P. and S., 
discussed the eight-hour day from the physician's 
point of view. 

At the request of the Faculty of Pure Science, 
the following officers of instruction were assigned 
to seats in that Faculty: 

Charles P. Berkey, Associate Professor of 

Geology. 
Wiliam Campbell, Professor of Metallurgy. 
Thomas B. Freas, Associate Professor of 
Chemistry. 

James Kendall, Associate Professor of Chem- 

istry. 

Robert M. Raymond, Professor of Mining. 

Hermann von W. Schulte, Associate Professor 

of Anatomy. 


Calendar 


For athletic events see page 285 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 18 
Law Alumni Association—Annual Meeting, Del- 
monico's, 8:30 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 20 
Club Annual Meeting -18 Gramerey Park. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 21 
Debate-—Columbtia vs. Rutgers, at New Bruns- 
wick. 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29 
Holiday Luncheon: - Whitehall Club, 17 Battery 
Place, 12:30 p.m. 
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/— NEW YORK, DECEMBER 15, 1916 


GOOD many years of thinking and talking 

about an uptown site for the Columbia 
University Club have come to a focus and—with 
that speed which often marks the closing of 
such a long chapter of discussion—the thing 1s 
accomplished. 

The Club has decided to acquire a club house 
in the very heart of the Grand Central neighbor- 
hood, a house many times more commodious, 
more impressive, more usable than the pleasant 
little building on Gramercy Park, and in view 
of an extraordinarily favorable financial oppor- 
tunity has set out on a program of immediate 
expansion. 

The arguments for the change have been so 
often repeated that there is no need to rehearse 
them now that they have been removed from 
the field of discussion. In every way the new 
location is better fitted than the old for the work 
of an energetic, aggressive, active and influential 
organization, And many members will be glad 


to move to a place more accessible than even 
the ‘new’ club district between Fifth and Park 
avenues. With the Century Association, the 
City Club, the Harvard Club and many others 
for near neighbors, the Columbia University 
Club can play a bigger part as host to men of 
other clubs and other colleges than has been 
possible in its relatively isolated corner 
hitherto. 

To be sure, the new site is not to be enjoyed 
without a rather strenuous effort. The Club 
must grow up to its opportunity, and grow 
rapidly. But the enthusiastic spirit that has 
been evident in its councils during recent months 
is the best guarantee of its success in the program 
which it has undertaken. 

The tentative plans for remodeling the club 
house show a building admirably fitted for the 
uses of the Club. А beautifully lighted central 
dining room, so placed that it dominates the 
architectural scheme, as it properly should, is 
the most striking feature of the house. The 
private dining rooms; the fine, spacious lounge; 
the accessible and yet comfortably retired 
library on the second floor; the abundance of 
space for the committees that have met in 
various ill-adapted rooms at the old house; the 
pleasantly arranged bedrooms, which, grouped 
as many of them are in suites, will be especially 
attractive to groups of bachelor friends; and 
best of all the generous provision for squash and 
the new gymnasium, all make for club comfort, 
and consequently for club efficiency. 

The report of the Secretary of the Committee 
on Appointments for the last college year shows 
the very considerable increase in student earnings 
which was to be expected froma year of business 
activity, and the increased proportion of these 
earnings which were directly traceable to the 
good offices of the committee reflects the gradual 
upbuilding of the efficiency and prestige of the 
bureau. 

The total reported earnings were $155,976.96, 
an increase of 34 per cent over last year's 
figures. Forty-two per cent of this was reported 
as due to engagements secured through the 
Appointments Осе. The most interesting 
feature of the report, of course, is the average 
earnings, and it is especially significant. of a 
good year in the office that the average student 
who reported earned S140.19 during the aca- 
demic year and $128.93 in the sumimer—greater 
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appears to have passed from strong hands into other 
strong hands." 

':87—Charles Knapp, professor of Classical Phil- 
osophy, recently addressed the Classical League 
of Philadelphia, on ' A Phase of the Development of 
Prose Writing among the Romans', and at the an- 
nual meeting of the New York State Teachers' Asso- 
ciation, at Buffalo, he read a paper on ' The Teaching 
of Virgil in Secondary Schools’. 

':89L, '88 A.M.—George Austin Morrison, ISI 
Central Park West, died on November 29. He was 
treasurer of the Metals Trading Corporation at 99 
John Street, and was well known as an author of 
genealogical and historical works. 

9s Ph.D.—R. A. Millikan, professor of physics 
at the University of Chicago has been appointed 
Hitchcock lecturer at the University of California 
for 1917 and will give a series of lectures at Berkeley, 
beginning about February r. 

'g6S—wWalter I. Slichter recently delivered an ad- 
dress before the Lynn section oí the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers, at Lynn, Mass., on 
'Education for an Engineering Career'. Professor 
Slichter is Chairman of the Committee on Education 
of the Institute. 

'oo F.A.—Ludwig Lindenmeyr died on December 
7, aged 37. He lived at 359 West 121st Street, New 
York. 

'02, 'os P. and S.—Lefferts Hutton, First Licuten- 
ant Medical Department, Seventh New York Inían- 
try, has announced his return with the regiment from 
service on the Mexican border and has resumed the 
practice of medicine at his office, 257 West Eighty- 
sixth Street. 

'03— Chaplain Knox preached at Phillips Andover 
Academy. Andover, Mass., on December 3, and was 
also a visitor at Abbott Academy. 

юу A.M.—-Ludwig Lewisohn is the author of ' The 
Spirit of Modern German Literature and the Modern 
Drama’, published by B. W. Heubsch, 225 Fifth 
Avenue. 

'osS—Robert Benson Rogers was married on 
November 2I, in San Francisco, California, to Miss 
Alma Thane, daughter ot Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
French Thane. 

o7 M.—Dr. Walter Stanborough Sutton, a sur- 
gcon of international reputation, died at Kansas 
City, Mo., on November 10, following an operation 
for appendicitis. Dr. Sutton served for five months 
in 1915 on the statf of the Harry Payne Whitney 
Hospital Unit in France. 

107 F.A.—Roger Н. Bullard has formed а part- 
nership with Messrs. Philip L. Goodwin and Meath- 
cote M. Woolsey for the practice of architecture 
under the firm name of Goodwin, Bullard, and Wool- 
sey, at 4 East Thirty-ninth Street, New York City. 

98 S.— Charles L. Hall, ex-president.of the Alum- 
ni Club of the State of Washington, has moved to 
Vancouver, B. С. 
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'o8 M.—Paul Rockey, of Portland, Oregon, while 
visiting in New York, called at P. & S. on Novem- 
ber 8th. Dr. Rockey has a large practice in Portland. 

'o8 S.—William S. Winslow is with the Acid 
Products Company, Incorporated, 114 Green Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

'og, "roL—Walter С. Brandley was one of the 
counsel for Mrs. Margaret C. Beutinger, who was 
acquitted of murder on December 7, in the Court of 
Oyer and Terminer in Newark, №. J.. and whose 
case aroused widespread public interest. 

'то M.—Edward Carter Perkins was married to 
Miss Georgina Macdonald Phillip on June 15, 1916, 
at the First Methodist Episcopal Church of Yon- 
kers, М.Ү. 

’z11S—Announcement has been made of the en- 
gagement of Samuel Anderson McKeown, 549 Riv- 
erside Drive, to Miss Adele Duncan (Barnard 'тї), 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William C. Duncan. 
McKeown was manager of the Varsity baseball 
team in 1911. 

*r1S—Announcement has been made ot the en- 
gagement of James McBarron Webster, 509 West 
I21st Street, to Miss Alice Coster, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul Coster, 355 West 120th Street, New 
York. 

'xiL—Hallett Johnson has recently been trans- 
ferred from the position of Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Legation in Chile to that of Secretary of the 
American Legation in Bolivia. Prior to his experi- 
ence in South America, Johnson had served at 
London and Constantinople. 

'ya S—Herman К. Geiger is the New York rep- 
resentative of the Moore Turbine Corporation, 9o 
West Street. Geiger specializes in power plant 
equipment. 

'ra—Elbridge Colby has an article on the ' Pro- 
scription of Prescriptions’, in the Educational Review 
for December. 

'Q12 F.A.—Announcement has been made that 
Henry M. Polhemus and James Cameron Mackenzie, 
Jr., have opened an office at 15 East Fortieth 
Street, where they will be engaged in the practice of 
architecture under the firm name ot Polhemus and 
Mackenzie. 

'y3L— Announcement has been made of the en- 
gagement of Andrew R. Shiland to Miss Harriette 
Louise McAlpin, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Wilet McAlpin, 11 East Ninetieth Street, New York. 
Shiland is a member of the law firm ot Shiland and 
Hedges. 

'138— Albert Н. Israel has been serving as Assist- 
ant Chief Inspector of Ordnance for the E. W. 
Bliss Company since his return trom South Bethle- 
hem as Resident Inspector. 

'13 S—E. Н. Findley has resigned trom the en- 
gincering department of the Texas Company, of 
New York City, to become assistant engineer of 
the Austin Company, in Bridgeport, Conn. 
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CAMPUS NOTES 


HE Columbia Debating Team won from New 

York University by a unanimous decision. 
The question, Columbia defendingtheaffirmative, 
was, Resolved, That Capital and Labor should 
be Compelled to Settle their Disputes in Legally 
Established Courts of Arbitration. Columbia's 
team was made up of E. Leighton, '18, К. A. 
Bloomburg, '18, and J. S. Friedman, ’19. 
Bloomburg is the only member on the team 
who has had any previous experience in inter- 
collegiate debates. The prospects for a suc- 
cessful season in debating are very bright. 
Great interest has been aroused in the contest 
with Yale scheduled for December 14. 


The 1917 Student Board recently sent to 
President Butler a letter requesting the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to revise the present con- 
stitution of the Student Board because the present 
instrument is somewhat antiquated and un- 
wieldy. The Board suggests the appointment 
of a committee made up of four undergraduates 
and three members of the Faculty, who shall 
draft a constitution to be submitted to the 
undergraduate body as a whole. As a result, 
this matter will be taken up by the Committee 


UNIVERSITY 


NE VICTORY does not mean a successful 

season but the manner and completeness 
of it may foreshadow with fair certainty what 
is to follow. Columbia’s basketball team by 
defeating Brooklyn Poly last Friday night by 
31 to 20 showed lack of finish in its play and a 
defense that a stronger opponent might have 
broken through more often, but every man of 
the five displayed speed and accuracy of passing, 
the floor-work of the team was far superior to 
that of last year’s five, and the shooting was 
good for so early in the season. The team evi- 
dently worked under instructions to carry the 
ball well down to the basket before attempting 
a throw, as no long goals were tried. Throughout 
the game there was a feeling that Columbia had 
always something in reserve. 

Columbia played best about the middle of the 
first half, Roberts and Leonard caging pretty 
baskets and Leonard making Poly’s fouls count 
with great regularity. His shooting of goals 
from foul was a feature of the game, fifteen 


on Student Organizations in conjunction with 
three members of the Student Board. 


Announcement has been made that the fol- 
lowing have been elected to the associate edi- 
torial board of Jester: Robert A. Simon, '19]; 
A. M. Herzig, '19]; Frank T. Kemble, '19. 


The Chess Team was defeated by the Rice 
Progressive Club on December 9 in the opening 
match of the Metropolitan League Season, the 
final score was 716 to 14. 


The Barnard Wigs and Cues play, the ' Devil's 
Disciple’, given in the Brinckerhoff Theater 
last week, was one of the best that has been seen 
on Morningside for many years. 


Ten Columbia men went to Princeton on 
December 9 to attend the conference of Deputa- 
tion Workers. C. K. Brown, Secretary of the 
Columbia Christian Association, delivered the 
principal address on ‘The Objective of Deputa- 
tion Work’. 


The specialty men for this year’s Glee Club 
were chosen on December 7 as follows: A. S. 
Kitchen, '18; S. С. Fotheringham, '18; R. L. 
Perkins, '17; and C. G. Laub, '18. 


ATHLETICS 


chances netting eleven points. Both sides 
showed uncertainty in handling the ball but 
Columbia passed the ball in a way that had Poly 
always guessing. The Varsity dribbled the ball 
frequently during this half in a manner, the 
legitimacy of which was questionable because of 
a short running start during which the ball 
appeared to be carried. 

No fouls were called for this fault until the 
second half when the umpire seemed to have 
undergone a change of heart or mind and stopped 
many plays which the players had been allowed 
to use in the first period. If Poly had been ableto 
make these foul count, the final score would have 
been much closer. As it was the ruling appar- 
ently disrupted Columbia's team play for the 
time, Poly running the score up to within five 
points of the Varsity. Then the team found 
itself again and for the remainder of the contest 
had the situation well in hand. The score of 
I9 to 9 at the end of the first half indicates how 
close the playing in the second period was. 
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The style of Columbia’s play was somewhat 
different from that to which Morningside spec- 
tators have become accustomed. In the past 
each man has played his man, Farer and Farrell, 
this vear's guards, remaining for the most part 
close to Columbia's basket no matter where the 
Poly forwards played. The lineup and score 


follows: 

Columbia (31). Brooklyn Poly (20). 
Roberts.............. DIL uA ETA Cherr 
Latour. eodd Op IE Conner 
Leonard............ Сешүег............. Ghelardi 
Еагег................1.С.... „.....5. Stewart 
КЕагге!!...............&ӘЮ.Сб............4 A. Stewart 


Field goals—Columbia: Roberts 4, Leonard 3, 
Latour 2, Farer. Brooklyn Poly: Cherr 3, Conner, 
Ghelardi, S. Stewart. Fouls—Columbia: Leonard, 
11. Brooklyn Poly: A. Stewart 5, Cherr 3. Substi- 
tutions—Columbia: Newman for Farer. Brooklyn 
Poly: Tanz for Conner, G. Young íor Ghelardi, 
Specht for S. Stewart, Madden for G. Young. A. 
Young for Specht. Referee—S. Harris. Umpire— 
E. Thorpe, De la Salle. Time ot halves—20 
minutes. 

Led by Captain Vollmer, the Varsity swim- 
ming team took the measure of C.C.N.Y.'s 
watermen in the first intercollegiate champion- 
ship meet of the season by a score of 42 to 11. 
The water-polo game which followed the meet 
was won by Columbia bv a score of 30 to o. 

In none of the racing events were the times 
better than fair, Vollmer taking the 50-yard and 
220-vard races in 27s and 3m 2s, respectively, 
and Herbert finishing first in the 100-vard con- 
test in Im 2s. The relay race was Columbia's 
from the start. Auerbach, in the plunge, 
gained the only first for City College, with a 
distance of 63 feet. Levi, who covered 70 
feet in competition for Columbia last year, was 
unable to keep going straight, his best plunge 
being for 55 feet. Somerville, a new man on 
the team, was placed second for Columbia in this 
event. Mills showed improved form in diving, 
winning from Moeller by a small margin. The 
C.C.N.Y. divers were outclassed. 

The water-polo game was much closer than 
the score would indicate, Columbia's strong 
defense of her goal, meaning Captain ‘Jimmy’ 
Cleveland, stopping C.C.N.Y. on several occa- 
sions when a tally seemed imminent. Cooper 
accounted for four of the Varsity’s six goals. 
The summaries follow: 

800-Foot RELAv Race—Won by Columbia 
(Vollmer, Walker, Herbert, Rogers); C. C. N. Y. 
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Baehr, 
2m. 44s. 


Karsten, Isler, Schembere, second. Time, 


Fancy DiviNG—Won by Mills. Columbia, with 
92.29 points; Moeller, Columbia, second, with 89.41 
points; Kurzman, C.C. N. Y.. third, with 76.28 
points. 


Columbia: 
Ce Ne YS 


Vollmer, 
second; Baehr. 


50-YaARD SwiM—Won by 
McCabe, Columbia, 
third. Time, 27s. 

220-YARD Swim—Won by Vollmer, Columbia; 
Karsten, C. C. N. Y., second; Hildebrand. Colum- 
bia, third. Time, 3m. 2s. 

PLUNGR FOR DisTANCE—Won by Auerbach, C. C. 
N. Y.. with 63 feet; Summerville. Columbia, second, 
with 57 feet; Levi, Columbia, third. with 55 ‘eet. 

100-YARD Swim—Won һу Herbert, Columbia; 
Rogers, Columbia, second; Schemberg, С. С. N. Y., 
third. Time, Im. 2s. 


WATER POLO 


Columbia (30). Positions. C. C. XN. Y. (0). 
Соорег оьр Сешег............ Auerbach 
\МАШсСК...... ...... Forward............ Trainor 
Walker............. Forward..... Kerekes (Capt.) 
МоМе............... ВасК........... Gerstenteld 
Козеп............... Васкез weakens Sims 
Cleveland............ Goal......... ....Feinberg 

Goals—For Columbia: Cooper 4,  Wallick, 
Hardwick. 


Opponents' Scores 


For the benefit of those who find something 
significant in comparative scores, the News will 
publish each week the results of such contests as, 
from time to time, the teams which Columbia 
will later face may engage in. The News, how- 
ever, refuses to guarantee апу wagers that may 
be made on the basis of information obtained 
from the column headed ‘Opponents’ Scores’. 


BASKETBALL 
Princeton 29 Manhattan ІЗ 
Princeton 19 C.C.N.Y. 
St. John's 26 Army 15 
WRESTLING 
Princeton IS Bovs' Club 6 


The schedule for the 1917 football season has 
been announced as follows: 

October 13, University of Vermont; October 
20, Union College; October 27, Williams College; 
November 3, Amherst College; November 10, 
Hobart College; November 17, Weslevan Uni- 
versity; November 24, New York University. 
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The schedule of seven games is well balanced 
and gives the Varsity the advantage of one 
week's additional practice because no game 18 
booked for October 6. Hamilton, Stevens and 
Swarthmore, opponents this fall, have been 
dropped. The team will not play Election Day. 
Amherst and Hobart have not played football at 
Columbia since the game was resumed. 

David Austen Cochran, who played end this 
season, was elected captain of the Varsity Foot- 
ball Team at a meeting on December 11. Coch- 
ran plaved in the backfield early last year but 
was injured in the Connecticut Aggies game and 
was not able to play for the balance of the season. 
Не was transferred this fall to a wing position. 


Sport Calendar 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 6 
Basketball. C. С. N. Y. at C. С. N. Y. Gym- 
nasium. 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 9 
Basketball. Cornell at Ithaca. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 13 
Basketball. Pennsylvania at Philadelphia. 


TELEPHONE CHELSEA 3111 


| 
John F. Sweeney & Son 


| 


MAKERS OF 
HIGH CLASS LANTERN SLIDES 


OFFICE AND STUDIO 
128 WEST 23rp STREET 
NEW YORK 


LECTURE SLIDES 
MADE TO ORDER FOR THOSE PARTICULAR 
ENOUGH TO USE ONLY THE BEST 
AT MODERATE PRICES 


Quality Slides Exclusively 


COLUMBIA ALUMNI NEWS 


COMPLIMENTS 
OF A 
FRIEND 


Graham & Little 


THE ONE DOLLAR SHOP, Inc. 


36 ЕАЅТ §7thsTREET New York 
Formerly 8 East 37th Street 


Gifts for all occasions that have been 
chosen with discrimination here and 
abroad. 


Our booklet illustrating many charming 
novelties sent on request 
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“Rinehart” 


TYPE METALS 


Never Vary in 


QUALITY 


Pittsburgh White Metal Co. 


160 Leroy Street 
New York 


SCOFPTISSUE PRODUCTS 
FOR OFFICE 
AND HOME 

Seottissue Towels and Toilet Paper and 


S. P. Co. Improved Paper 


and Cabinets 


Samuel Couch & Sons 


INCORPORATED 


214 CENTRE STREET, NEW YORK 


HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC 
ELEVATORS BUILT 
AND REPAIRED 


MOTORS AND DYNAMOS OVERHAULED, 
ARMATURES REWOUND 
COMMUTATORS REPAIRED 
GENERAL MACHINE AND 


ELECTRIC WORK 


Telephone Canal 8124 


RIDING 
HABITS 


SPORT 
SEATS 


WALKING 
COSTUMES 


1> WEST 4;тн STREET 
NEW YORK 


| 


The Kent Paper Co., Гис. 


Makers of 
FINE WRITING PAPERS AND ENVELOPES COMPLIMENTS OF 


KENT'S E. В. & S. CO. 


SILVER LAWN AND FINE PIQUE 
THE BEST 


For Social Correspondence 


FINE WEDDINGS 
VISITING CARDS 
ARTISTIC ВОХ PAPERS 


Special Envelopes and Bordering to Order 


Factory Salesroom 
327—331 E. 29TH ST. 440 FOURTH AVE. 


OUR PROOF'S WATERPROOF AND RUST PROOF, WHAT'S YOURS? 


American Chemical & Manufacturing Company, Јес. 


Manufacturers of 


"HIPPO" Brand Waterproofing Products "HIPPO" Impervious Powder 
“HIPPO” Permanent Pliable Oil “HIPPO” Varnishes and Enamels 


Protective Coatings of Every Description 
New York Office General Offices and Laboratories 
206 SINGER BLDG. NORFOLK, VA. 


High Grade Plant and Apparatus for 
the Chemical Industry 


GERMAN-AMERICAN STONEWARE WORKS 


Factories, Keaspey, N. J. Office, 50 Сноксн Street, New York 


Kindly mention The News 


Golf and tennis players wisely keep in 
good physical trim by bowling. 


COLUMBIA BOWLING ACADEMY 


IO4TH STREET AND 
COLUMBUS AVENUE 


Private Allevs Mav Be Engaged by Phone 
Riverside 764 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


JOHN P. KANE COMPANY 


Belle Bryce Gemmel Co. 
` Incor porated 
5 EAST 47TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


A New and Distinctive Shop, 
just off the Avenue, devoted 
to the Creation of Original, 
Dainty Women's Apparel 
and Exclusive, Ready-to- 
Wear Models. 


VERY SPECIAL REDUCTIONS IN PRICES 
DURING OUR OPENING SALE 


Extra Discount Allowed to College Students 


East River Sheet Metal Works 


DavipD FEsSSLER, Proprietor 


Manufacturer of Metal Cornices and 
Sky-Lights 


SLATE, METAL, TAR and GRAVEL ROOFING 


Awnings, Ventilations, Gutters and Leaders. Roofs 
Repaired and Painted. Corrugated Iron Work. 
Estimates Given. Repairing and Jobbing 
Promptly Attended to 


347 EAST тобтн STREET, NEW YORK 
Teiephone, 2158 Hariem 


C. B. Hewitt & Brothers 
PAPER, BOARDS, GLUE 
48 BEEKMAN STREET 


NEW YORK 


E. LANNING BLUE EDWARD О. A. GLOKNER 
President Treasurer 


Glokner & Blue Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Distributors of 


SHEET METALS 
TINSMITHS SUNDRIES 
TAR ROOFERS SUPPLIES 


Offices and Salesrooms: 


2450 and 2452 THIRD AVENUE 


Factory and Warehouses: 
2417 TO 2421 THIRD AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


106 
Phones— Melrose , 107. with Extensions to 
Іоу AH Departments 


Kindly mention Tne News 


TELEPHONE, WORTH 3075 


E. Н. WALSH 


Wholesale Stationer 


PRINTING BLANK BOOKS 


LITHOGRAPHING RUBBER BANDS 
STEEL ENGRAVING CARBON PAPER 
LOOSE LEAF DEVICES TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


OF ALL KINDS ETC. 


121-123-125 DUANE STREET 
NEW YORK 


Keystone Steel Composing Room Equipment 


Plus efficient directing force and men who do things have placed the 
COLUMBIA’S UNIVERSITY PRINTING OFFICE | 


shoulder to shoulder with New York's most modern printing plants. 


Here are some of Manhattan's big printers, who, along with Columbia, are getting ТОО“ pro- 
duction from Keystone's original methods of handling composing room problems. 


Нии. Рсевитзнїхєс Co., New York City NEW YORK SUN, New York City 
J. J. Littte & Ives, New York City New YORK TRIBUNE, New York City 
R. С. Dux & Co., New York City BROOKLYN TIMES, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
‘TECHNICAL PRESS, New York City BROOKLYN EAGLE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
NEW York TIMEs, New York City New Үокк MALL, New York City 
NEW YORK PRESS, - New York City = NEW YORK EVENING Post, New York City 


О. S. Navy PuaLicirTY BUREAU, NEW YORK City 


There are hundreds of other successful plants covering every section of the 
country, working the Keystone way—the big, broad way to composing room profits. 


A capable representative will call at your request to show you what induced 
these big printers to modernize their plants. 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY 


Originators of Modern Composing Room Equipment 


38 PARK PLACE Wm. J. Mingle, Jr., Mgr. NEW YORK CITY 


Kindly mention The News 


Once Ороп a Time 


three men well versed in the Meat business decided 
to opena market between 82d and 83rd STREETS 
ON COLUMBUS AVENUE. 

Many years have passed since then, changes 
almost unbelievable have taken place in the neigh- 
borhood, new buildings have continually taken the 
place of the older structures, and yet that old land- 
mark still remains, though, of course. its interior 
has been remodeled to make room for modern 
apparatus and appliances. 

A business as old, as reliable as this, is surely 
worthy of your patronage. We only sell the best; 
we never make a promise we can't keep; we always 
try to satisfy your every want. 


ASTOR MARKET 


A. S. & I. BLOCH 


82ND STREET AND COLUMBUS AVENUE 
No Connection with Any Other Store 


THE OFFICE FURNITURE 
USED BY COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
IS FROM THE WAREROOMS OF 


ALEX. PEARSON’S SONS 
59 MYRTLE AVENUE 
BROOKLYN 


Manhattan deliveries datly 


THE PARISIEN 


Е. W. KINGSLEY, Proprietor 
Late Сем! Mgr. Cecil & Russell, London 


The Leading 


French Restaurant 


The Largest 
French Table d'hote 
$1.00 with Wine 
Music, Dancing, Cabaret 
and Vocalists 


Continuous from 6:30 p. m. 
till Closing 


8TH AVENUE AND 56TH STREET 
Phone 7286 Columbus 


NEW YORK CITY 


(568301. . 
Telephone) sos, M ranklin 


E. E. Alley Company 


236-258 CHURCH STREET 
NEW York, N. Y. 


Importers апа Jobbers of 


TABLE AND BED LINENS, FOR 
HOTELS, INSTITUTIONS, 
RAILROADS, STEAMSHIPS, ETC. 


Kindiy mention Гле News 


CHARTERED 1799 


Books Make the 
Best Presents! Bank of the 


Manhattan Co. 


40 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 
CAPITAL $2,050,000 
SURPLUS 4,100,000 
OFFICERS 


STEPHEN BAKER President 
HENRY К. McHARG Vice-President 
D. H. PIERSON Cashier 
JAMES McNEIL Asst. Cashier 
B. D. FORSTER Asst. Cashier 
C. D. BAKER Asst. Cashier 
W. F. MOORE Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


HENRY К. MCHARG WILLIAM SLOANE 
STEPHEN BAKER SAMUEL SLOAN 
FRED'K С. BOURNE В. H. BORDEN 

R. W. PATERSON WALTER JENNINGS 
WILLIAM S. Тор C. H. TENNEY 
JAMES SPEYER CHARLES D. DICKEY 


Tel. 4186 Harlem 
If You Never Tried 


VINO SANSOSTI 


Try it Now- -Order a Case---$6---Delivery Free in 
Greater New York 


Sole Agents in U. S. 


A. CHARLES GAMBA 
2 182 SECOND AVENUE NEW YORK 


THE CYC CORPUS JURIS SYSTEM 


IN TWO YEARS OVER TWENTY THOUSAND OFFICES 
HAVE ORDERED CORPUS JURIS 
Practically every CYC owner has contracted for CORPUS JURIS, thus indicating that the 
system inaugurated її CYC and amplified in CORPUS JURIS offers a known value. 
The offer we are now making on the CYC-CORPUS JURIS System cannot be duplicated later 
on, and those interested should write at once for full particulars | 


THE AMERICAN LAW BOOK COMPANY 


27 CEDAR STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Kindly mention The News 


Preliminary School for the Proposed 


American National University 
of Music 


Now open at 36 East 35th Street 
New York City 


Vocal instructor of renown, Metropolitan artist. Piano 
instructor for teaching repertoire; director of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. French, Italian, German taught 
by eminent teachers. Piano, ‘cello, violin and classic 
dancing by well known instructors. No pupils accepted 
without promising talent. All students guaranteed début 
according to merits. Prices, $5 per lesson. Advisory 
Committee:—Enrico Caruso, Pasquale Amato, Mrs. 
Champ Clark, Mrs. Burleson, Miss Agnes Wilson, Mrs. 
Christian Hemick. 

For information write to executive offices, 801 Longacre 
Building, Broadway at 42nd st. 


ART BASED ON PRINCIPLE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Day and Evening Courses 
For teachers and professional workers. Poster Adve:tis- 
ing. Costume Design, Interior Decoration, Life, Illus- 
tration, Normal Training. Children's Classes. Catalog. 


SUSAN F. BissELL, Sec., 2239 Broadway, N.Y. 


OUT-DOOR SCHOOL 


PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN for children 3to 
10 years. Healthful outdoor activities with the stimulus 
of select companionship coupled with individual atten- 
tion and the advantages of private tutoring. An ideal 
location, directly adjacent to Manhattan Square, Mu- 
seum of Natural History and Central Park. 


ANNA E. CHAIRES, Principal 
42 WEST 76TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


STUDIO OF 


E. K. CARTER 


Specialized Photography in mono- 
chrome and colour for men and 
women of responsibility in the so- 
cial, scientific and commercial fields. 
2231 Broapway (at 8oth Street) 
NEW YorK CITY 


Telephone: Schuyler 9633 


Outdoor School Life for the City Boy 
BARNARD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Overlooking Van Cortlandt Park Playground: 4 min- 
utes walk from West 242d St. Broadway Sub Station 


COLLEGE PREPARATION 


WM.LIVINGSTON HAZEN, '83, HEADMASTER 
T. E. LYON, ASSOCIATE HEADMASTER 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL 


онай Children 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
238th St. and Riverside Ave. Tel. 316 Kingsbridge 


DAY SCHOOL 


315 W. 87th St. (near Riverside Drive) Tel. 090121 
Schuyler. 


Individual instruction by graduate teachers experi- 
enced in training of dithcult children. 


Kindergarten, Elementary and Manual Training 
Departments. 


Full particulars upon application. 


THE COLLEGE BOOK STORE 


A. G. SEILER, Proprietor 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS, 
AND SOUVENIRS 


Students’ Discounts Prices Guaranteed tke Lowest 


1124 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR I2OTH STREET 


RIVERDALE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


I4 acres facing Van Cortlandt Park at West 252nd St. 


Best Boarding School Advantages Near By 


FOR DAY AND BOARDING BOYS 


Daily auto 'bus; hardy country life; unusually strong 
college preparation and elementary work. 


Preparation for Columbia by Columbia Men 
Ask for descriptive year book 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Head Master 


Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York City 


MORNINGSIDE SCHOOL 


438 WEST IIOTH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
All grades and Kindergarten 
Elliman kindergarten training classes. Spanish coaching. 
Adults and children 
The Misses D. and L. Јонхѕох, Principals 
Tel. 6914 Morningside 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Its preparation for college and home life long consider- 
ed model. Physical training emphasized. Gymnasium 
swimming pool, play-grounds. Illustrated catalogue 

sent on request. Address 
HENRY CARR PEARSON, Prin.. West r20th St., N. Y. С. 


FRANCIS EMORY 


FITCH 


(INCORPORATED) 
Printers To Brokers 
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Kindly mention The News 


' Phone Morningside 4678 


Terrace Tennis Courts 


FOR RENT 


BY HOUR, MONTH OR SEASON 


Riverside Drive and 112th Street 


| Journalism Building 


Columbus Ave. and 67th St. 
NEW YORK 


' AMBROSE D. HENRY '84 


2960 Broadway 


Cathedral Billiard Academy 
M. Lasser, Mgr. 


2824-2846 Broadway 


Finest Equipped Billiard Academy in the City 
I2 BRUNSWICK-BALKE TABLES 


HENRY BROS. & CO. 
EMPIRE BLDG., 71 BROADWAY 


Telephone 204 Rector 


HOWARD H. HENRY 
MEMBER NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


JOHN M. MILLER 
STOCKS AND BONDS 


BRANCH OFFICE 
KINNEY BLDG., BROAD AND MARKET STREETS 


NEWARK, М. J. 
Telephone 1600 Market 


Where Living is a Continual Delight 


Hotel THERESA 


ENTIRE BLOCK, 7th AVENUE, 124thTO 1 25thsrs. 


One block from **L'" and Subway. Surface cars 
and Bus lines to all points at door, With in a few 
minutes walk of N. Y. Central R. R. Station 


: 3.50 up 
Special Rates by Month or Scason 

FAMILY 
AND TRANSIENT 


ABSOLUTELY 
FIREPROOF 


ALL OUTSIDE 
ROOMS 


Dining Room on 
Twelfth Floor 
overlooking Palisades 


Board $10.50 


per week 
Breakfast сос 
Lunch бос 
Dinner $1.00 


Telephone 
8270 Morningside 


R. P. LEUBE 


Manager 
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| Single room with running water and some with shower $1.50 | 
Single room with bath . : . . i . 2.00, 
Room with bath (for two persons) . , . 2.50 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath . " š 


CHARTERED 1822 


The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 


LONDON: No. 16, 18, 20 and 22 William St. РР е. 

> ошеуаг aussmann 
bs d pian p pi Branch: 475 Fifth Avenue BERLIN: 
road Stree . : 

New YORK 56 Unter den Linden, N. W. 7 


The Company is a legal depository for money paid Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, or 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Executor, subject to check, and allows interest on daily balances. 
Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond and 
all other Fiduciary capacities. mortgage. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad Will act as Agent in the transaction of any approved 
and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent and financial business. 

Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. Fiscal Agent for States, Counties and Cities 


Letters of Credit, Foreign Exchange, Cable Transfers 


DIRECTORS 


CHARLES A. PEABODY JOHN J. RIKER Moses TavLoR PvNE 
ARCHIBALD D. RUSSELL THOMAS THACHER J. WiLLIAM CLARK 
WM. WALDORF ASTOR ANION А. RAVEN Henry HENTZ 
PARKER D. HANDY BEEKMAN WINTHROP RoBERT L. GERRY 
Francis M. Bacon, Jr. HENRY R. TAYLOR FRANKLIN D. LOCKE 
SAMUEL SLOAN Epwin S. MARSTON OGDEN MILLS 


EpwiN S. MARSTON President SAMUEL SLOAN Vice President 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY Vice-President and Secretary WiLLIAM B. CARDOZO Vice- President 
ConxNELIUS R. AGNEW Vice- President J. HERBERT CASE Vice-President 
HoRACE Е. HOWLAND Asst. Secretary Ковевт E. Boyd Asst. Secretary 
WiLLIAM А. DUNCAN Asst. Secretary EDWIN GIBBS Asst. Secretary 


The New York Trust Company 


26 BROAD STREET 
CAPITAL $3,000,000 SURPLUS AND Profits $11,350,000 


Designated Depository in Bankruptcy and of Court and Trust Funds 


OTTO T. BANNARD, Chairman of the Board 


MORTIMER N. BUCKNER, President Н. WALTER SHAW 
FREDERICK J. HORNE? ,.. ARTHUR S. GIBBS 
James Dopp ү Vice-Presidents Nox tRosg STUART 
CHARLES E. НАҮрОСК, Treasurer Josera A. FLYNN 
HERBERT W. MORSE, Secretary Harry FonsvrH, Assistant Treasurer 


TRUSTEES 


Otto T. Bannard John B. Dennis John C. McCall Dean Sage 

S. Reading Bertron George Doubleday John J. Mitchell B. Aymar Sands 
James A. Blair Benjamin S. Guinness James Parmelee Joseph J. Slocum 
Mortimer N. Buckner F. N. Hoffstot Henry C. Phipps John W. Sterling 
James C. Colgate Frederic B. Jennings E. Parmelee Prentice James Stillman 
Alfred А. Cook Walter Jenninzs Edmund D. Randolph Myles Tierney 
Robert W. De Forest Chauncey Keep Norman P. Ream 


Assistant Secretaries 


Member of tre New York Crearting House Assoctation 
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“Yes, Its a Steinway 


| ры there supreme satisfaction in being able to 
say that of the piano in your home? Would you 
have the same feeling about any other piano? 
“Its a Steinway.” Nothing more need be said. 
Everybody knows you have chosen wisely; you 
have given to your home the very best that money 
can buy. You will never even think of changing 
this piano for any other. As the years go by the 
, Words ‘‘It’s a Steinway” will mean more and more 
|. to you, and thousands of times, as you continue to 
enjoy through life the companionship of that noble 
instrument, absolutely without a peer, you will say 
to yourself: “Нож glad I am I paid the few extra 
dollars and got a Steinway."' 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL SUBWAY EXPRESS STATION AT THE DOOR 
107-109 EAST r4TH ST. NEW YORK 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS 
STATIONERS | 


JEWELRY, WATCHES, RINGS 
FOBS, EMBLEM PINS, TROPHIES 
SILVER CUPS, STATIONERY WITH 
MONOGRAMS IN COLOR, INVITATIONS 
OF ALL KINDS, DIPLOMAS, MEDALS - 
AND DIES FOR STAMPING SEALS 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO INQUIRIES 
BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/ ^ STREET 
NEW YORK 


This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 
transaction of business at a distance. Full information may be obtained, by those desir- 
ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, CotumB1aA ALUMNI News, New York 


Telephone 5895 Hanover 
BENJAMIN B. LAWRENCE, '78 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 


60 Wall Street Nw York CITY 


FRANCIS W. COLLINS, 'os E. M. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PUBLIC UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 


so Church Street New Yorx City 


Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 
JOHN LAIMBEER, Jr. '83 
GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND ALTERATIONS 


103 Park Avenue 


Room1118 New York City 


Telephone 3042 Cortland 


DANIEL E. MORAN, '84 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


55 Liberty Street New York CIty 


C. H. ELLARD, '97 
INSURANCE 


Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Cortland 4446 217 Broadway 


C. Н. LINDLEY HENRY EICKHOFF, '75L 


LINDLEY AND EICKHOFF 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW 


604 Mills Building SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Cable Address: Chrysalis 


Factory POWER PLANTS FUEL ECONOMY 


DAVID MOFFATT MYERS, M. E. 1907 


: Griggs and Myers 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


110 West 4oth Street New York City 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 


Telephone 7190 Bryant D. E. BURCHELL, 'о4 


BURCHELL, CLARK & LOGAN, Inc. 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


110 West Street New York CITY 


Telephone 2172 John 
WILLIAM MacROSSIE, 'rz 


ALLAN MACROSSIE, JR., 'I4 
GENERAL INSURANCE 


SURETY BONDS 
1 Liberty Street New Yomk City 


Н. К. BirziNG, State’s Attorney WILLIAM LANGER, '10 


BITZING AND LANGER 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
Farmers and Merchants Bank Building 
Suite 2-3-4-5 
MANDAN, NoRTH DAKOTA 


JAMES M. CLARK, '87L 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Frick Building PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


Telephone Rector 9310 
J. PARKE CHANNING, '83 Mines 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway New York City 


Telephone Rector 1331 
ALLAN N. SPOONER & SON, Ine. 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 
River and Harbor Construction—Piers, Bulkheads, 
Foundations and Caissons—Subaqucous Pipe 
and Cable Laying—Marine Divers 
Pier 11, North River NEW York City 


Telephone THOMAS J. BRADY, JR., 
Madison Square 2721 C.E. 


THoMas J. BRADY, JR., CONSTRUCTION Co. 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


1170 Broadway New YorkK City 
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THE CLUB WILL MOVE TO FORTY-THIRD STREET 


To take over Hotel Renaissance Building and Remodel it 


NE of the most enthusiastic Club mectings 

of recent years was held on December 7 when 
the members gathered to hear the report of the 
Committee on Moving. The Club House was 
jammed to the doors, and the interest in the 
question increased as each member of the 
Committee told of various phases of the moving 
question which the Committee considered in 
its deliberations. 

President Keppel '98 was late, so the meeting 
opened with Vice-President Huntoon, ’95 Mines, 
in the chair. Cornell 'o5S, the Chairman of the 
Committee on Moving, was introduced, and he, 
Coykendall '953 Mines, and Cuthell '05 were the 
speakers. Each of them have sent the News 
a copy of what they said at this meeting and the 
speeches are printed herewith. A few pointed 
questions were asked and President Keppel, 
who had routed some unsuspecting Faculty Com- 
mittee, and put in anappearance, put the motion, 
which was unanimously carried, and recorded 
by the Secretary as follows: 


Mr. Livingston moved that the proposition made 
by the Committce be accepted with the thanks of 
the Club to the Committee and that the Committee 
be continued and bring to a conclusion the negotia- 
tions which they have started for the purchase of 
the Hotel Renaissance and thc arrangements for 
moving the Club to that site. 


Why the Club Should Move 


There has been talk of moving at the Club 
for the last five years. Not many of us thought 
that the move could be actually accomplished, 
until last spring, at which time the success of 
the membership campaign showed so much 
vitality in the club, that the possibility of moving 
looked really feasible. 

The temporary Committee, appointed in the 
spring, went into the matter with a good deal of 
care and brought out the first prospectus in 
May. This pamphlet gave an analysis of the 
reasons for moving, discussions of location, and 
a financial plan. The members, as you will 
recollect, voted to make the move by a large 
majorit v. 


At the August meeting of the Club, called to 
consider the proposition, the Committee sug- 
gested what seemed quite a desirable property 
on Fort y-first Street, between Park and Lexington 
Avenues. This was a plot 50’ x 100', at a price 
of $175,000, with attractive financial terms. It 
was the general sense of that meeting that Forty- 
first Street, between Parkand Lexington Avenues, 
would not do, and that we would have to locate 
in a more desirable, and consequently more 
expensive, section. Тһе whole question was 
referred back to an enlarged committee. 

We considered first a 50’ front in the section 
above Forty-second Street near Fifth Avenue. 
We figured out a proposition for land and build- 
ing requiring $400,000, giving about sixty bed- 
rooms, resulting in an overhead of $30,000 per 
annum. 

After investigating some of the other Clubs, 
vour Committee determined that a 50’ front 
would not allow of a really desirable building, 
which would appeal to the imagination, and stir 
the enthusiasm of Columbia alumni. We felt 
that we had been instructed at the August 
meeting to suggest a plan for a new club of which 
the members would be keenly proud. 

We dismissed the idea of a 50’ front and con- 
sidered a 75' front in the section which seemed 
most desirable. This would have required a 
total investment for land and building of about 
$600,000. It would have given about 70 bed- 
rooms and would have meant an overhead of 
$45,000 per annum. For this overhead, we 
considered it would be necessary to rent 50’ of 
stores on the street levcl. From these, we would 
expect to get $10,000 a year income. There 
are, of course, objections to stores, and the main 
club floor would have to be on the second floor 
above them. 

While we were absorbed in this idea of a 75' 
front and a new building, a broker suggested to 
us the possibility of buying the Hotel Renaissance 
at 4-14 West Forty-third Street at a bargain 
price. Our Committee was not very much inter- 
ested at first. We had investigated the Home 
Club, a beautifully built building on East Forty- 
fifth Street, but we had found that its construc- 
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tion made it impossible to convert the building 
into an attractive club. We thought the Renais- 
sance would prove another Home Club, but we 
investigated it and we found to our surprise 
that the building seemed to lend itself naturally 
to a club layout. We soon grew enthusiastic 
over the possibilities which it offered for our Club. 

I will give you the different reasons why the 
Hotel Renaissance appeals so strongly to your 
Committee and why we are unanimously recom- 
mending its purchase. 

In the first place, as Charlie Mapes said the 
other дау — All you have to do is to erect a 
flag-pole and vou have the Club." This is the 
impression you get from looking over the present 
attractive building. 

In the second place the location seems to us 
ideal. It is in the Grand Central section, so- 
called, which the Club voted by far the most 
popular section. It is directly between the new 
east side and west side subways. It is the first 
doorway west of Fifth Avenue on the Forty- 
third Street block. 

In the third place, the building has a front 125’ 
wide. It would be impossible to get as wide a 
front as that under ordinary conditions. 

This matter of a wide front appeals to your 
Committee as the most important requirement 
for a satisfactory club building. It is rather 
difficult to explain, but the fact exists, that in 
order to get a club floor which will be really 
attractive, it is necessary to have a wide front. 
There must be an appearance of space in order 
to give charm. Narrow fronts with small rooms 
suggest the hotel. Two interesting examples 
are the new Yale Club and the Harvard Club. 
In the former, the entrance is small and many 
people have complained of the hotel-like appear- 
ance. Inthe Harvard Club, as soon as vou enter 
you get a vista, through the rooms, of some 200 
feet and many people have spoken of the charm 
of the Harvard Club’s layout. 

It is also important to have as many depart- 
ments as possible on the main floor. И a man 
dines on one floor, has to go to another floor for 
the bar and grill, and the third floor to the 
library and the office, he is oppressed with the 
necessity for exertion, and very likely he will 
go no further than the second floor, This objec- 
tion is, of course, removed with a large and 
spacious ground floor where there is room for 
practically all departments. Another advantage 
in the wide floor is that the building can never 
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be seriously shut in and have its light very 
greatly impaired. 

In the fourth place, the Hotel Renaissance, as 
it now stands, is an unusually attractive building. 
King, who erected the building, I am told, was 
either the best or one of the three best builders 
in New York in his day. He seems to have 
taken particular pride in this building, which was 
his own home. It is of a very substantial con- 
struction, beautifully finished. The dining-room 
is unique, probably one of the most attractive 
and unusual dining-rooms in the city. 

In the fifth place, the Hotel Renaissance 
appeals to us because it seems such an unusual 
bargain. Here is a building which cost $400,000, 
and which would cost at least $500,000 to repro- 
duce at the present time. We can buy it for 
$65,000. This is, of course, an opportunity 
which would not come often in a lifetime, pro- 
viding the building is what you want. 

These are, therefore, some of the advantages 
of the Renaissance as your Committee sees 
them: 


It is an attractive club layout at present. 
The location is ideal. 

It has a splendid frontage. 

It is a unique and a beautiful building. 

It seems a marvelous bargain. 
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We recommend to-night for the first time 
that we make our move without actually selling 
18 Gramercy Park. We have felt all along that 
it would be necessary to sell the present house 
before we moved. For this change of attitude 
we have the following explanation: 

In the first place, we have proved that this 
property is active. We have given an option 
until February Ist to an architect, named 
Charles W. Buckham. Мг. Buckham was 
instrumental in putting through The Gainsboro 
and 471 Park Avenue, both verv successful 
apartments. He plans to erect а coóperative 
apartment house on this site. It appears that 
north light is very important to artists in order 
to consummate their greatest conceptions. Mr. 
Buckham tells us that our lot is ideal for this 
purpose. 

Within a weck after we had given this option, 
two other parties called us up and they were 
both greatly disturbed that we were unable to 
consider any offers for our property until Febru- 
ary I. They both felt that they had interested 
buyers. Giving an option, of course, does not 
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tion concerning the eleven measures submitted 
to the voters by the Legislature or by initiative 
petitions. The meetings were held in schools, 
churches, libraries and club houses. The attend- 
ance ranged from 9 to 300, the total having been 
4,040. One of the large aims of these meetings 
was to stimulate more thinking, more discussing, 
more investigating and more voting. It is esti- 
mated that the college reached indirectly 
through these meetings one-third of the regis- 
tered voters in the City of Portland, Oregon. 
At each meeting two or three speakers, usually 
representing both faculty and students, pre- 
sented the main arguments and the most impor- 
tant evidence on both sides of the eleven meas- 
ures. А series of meetings was held for the 
preparation of the speakers and every effort 
was made to be absolutely impartial and accu- 
rate. That the efforts were in the main suc- 
cessful is shown by the fact that almost invari- 
ably the audiences wished to know at the close 
of the meetings which way the speakers intended 
to vote, their own views not having bcen revealed 
during the meetings. Some of the speakers 
were adversely criticised by the advocates of a 
certain measure and by the opponents of the 
measure, each side objecting that the speakers 
were favoring the other side, which is fairly 
good evidence, as far as it goes, that the speakers 
were successful in dealing justly with both sides. 

The importance of systematic means of 
assisting voters to use their privileges intelli- 
gently under the initiative and referendum was 
shown in an unusual and convincing way in 
the Oregon state election of 1916. The Legisla- 
ture submitted to the people an amendment 
to the Constitution of the State removing the 
discrimination against negro and mulatto citi- 
zens. That provision of the Constitution has, 
of course, long been obsolete and the object in 
submitting the measure to the people was 
merely to remove dead matter from the Con- 
stitution. There was virtually no opposition to 
the amendment and virtually no discussion of it. 
Yet it carried only by a narrow margin. If the 
citizens had cast their votes at random without 
reading the measure, approximately the same 
vote might have been expected. It is virtually 
certain that above ninety per cent. of the fifty 
thousand who voted against the measure are not 
opposed to negro suflrage. The trouble seems 
to have been in determining whether it was nec- 
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essary to vote yes or no in order to vote in favor 
of negro suffrage. The ballot read ' An amend- 
ment removing the discrimination against negro 
and mulatto citizens." It is probable that most 
of the fifty thousand who read che measure at 
all caught the phrase ''discrimination against 
negro and mulatto citizens" and voted no 
meaning to vote against discrimination. The 
double negative appears to have been too much 
for them. 

On the same ballot were other double nega- 
tives. À citizen who wished to vote in favor of 
the Sunday closing law had to vote 'no' on the 
measure because it read, “А bill repealing and 
abolishing the Sunday closing law." To vote 
in favor of compulsory vaccination, a citizen 
had to vote 'no' on the measure for it read, 
"to prohibit compulsory vaccination." There 
appears to be a fair chance of getting almost any 
measure passed if the phrasing is sufficiently 
complicated, especially if it involves a double 
negative, unless an effective and somewhat 
expensive campaign is conducted against the 
measure. On the same ballot was a single-tax 
measure called “full rental value, land tax and 
home-makers' loan fund amendment" involving 
eighteen sections. Comparatively few voters 
understood all that the measure involved, but a 
vigorous campaign against it defeated it by a 
vote of 154,488 to 43,430. 

On the other hand, the citizens apparently 
expressed their convictions at the polls concern- 
ing the one measure on the same ballot which 
they understood perfectly, the measure permit- 
ting the manufacture and sale of beer. They 
defeated this measure by approximately the 
same majority that was cast in favor of prohibi- 
tion two years before, all of which seems to show 
that the State can be protected from the dangers 
of the initiative and referendum only by organ- 
ized agencies of public education whose sole 
object is to bring to all the voters accurate and 
impartial information on all the measures. 
Partisans can not be trusted to perform this 
work. 

The educational value to the college of such 
a joint enterprise of faculty and students should 
be obvious. Colleges are in persistent danger 
of holding aloof from actual conditions outside 
the campus, and thereby failing to have such 
influence in public issues until they are no longer 
issues. The very term ‘academic’ has come to 
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mean making a sale, but considering these three 
different parties, we believe that we have proved 
this property to be really active. 

In the second place, all possible purchasers 
of our lot have demanded immediate possession. 
If we had to give immediate possession and were 
building a new club house, it would mean we 
would be homeless for a year and a half. This 
might become a serious crisis in the Club’s life. 
We can imagine a club becoming disorganized, 
without a home, over such a long period. 

In the third place, with the payments we can 
arrange in case we purchase the Renaissance, 
we would have two and one-half years until the 
final payment. This would mean that we would 
have that much longer a time in which to put 
through the sale of this property. 

In the fourth place, there seems to us to be a 
good opportunity of securing some return from 
the present house even if we have to hold it. 
The Squash Courts can be leased to the Tech- 
nology Club. The rooms can be used for 
bachelor apartments. 

In the last place, we are urged to immediate 
action by the very attractive bargain we are 
offered in the Hotel Renaissance. 

To recapitulate—we have changed our atti- 
tude on the necessity of immediately selling 
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18 Gramercy Park for the following reasons: 
that we have proved the property is active and 
we would be homeless for quite a period if we 
sold first and moved afterward; the proposed 
purchase of the Renaissance spreads our pay- 
ments over two and one-half years: we could 
get some return from the house if we had to 
carry it; the unusual bargain of the Renais- 
sance must be taken up or dropped at once. 
We have considered our alternatives. If we 
built a new building, in order to have something 
which will appeal to the imagination of Columbia 
alumni, we would have to use a 75’ front. 
This would mean an investment of $600,000, with 
of course a large mortgage. Our overhead would 
be $45,000 a year. We would have 70 bedrooms, 
and, in order to carry the overhead, we would 
have to rent 50 feet of stores on the first floor. 
We would have to be homeless for perhaps a year 
and a half while the building was preparing. 
If we take the Renaissance, we will have a similar 
overhead of about $45,000 a year, but owing to 
the fact that we will have 111 bedrooms, about 
40 more than a new building, we consider that 
we could carry the overhead without the necessity 
of leasing stores. We would, of course, get 
seventy-five per cent more floor area than we 
could with a new proposition. We can also get 
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Delegates to Patriotism Congress 


During the year the University receives prob- 
ably several hundred invitations to participate 
in various functions and conferences and to 
send delegates to various meetings. In the case 
of purely educational gatherings, these invita- 
tions are usually accepted on behalf of the Uni- 
versity by the President, who names members 
of the Faculties to represent Columbia. 

Because of the non-academic character of the 
undertaking and because of its large public 
importance, an invitation addressed to the Uni- 
versity to send delegates to a Congress of 
Constructive Patriotism to be held at Washing- 
ton, D. C., January 25-27 next, was laid before 
the Trustees by the President at their meeting 
on December 4. The Trustees voted to authorize 
the President to accept the invitation and to 
name representatives of the University. In 
selecting these representatives, a new departure 
has been made, suggested by the character of 
the conference. The representatives chosen 
include one Trustee, one representative of the 
organized alumni, and one member of the 
Faculties. They are Benjamin B. Lawrence, 
'78, a Trustee of the University; Herbert L. 
Satterlee, '83, President of the Association of 
the Alumni of Columbia College; and Professor 
Franklin H. Giddings, of the Faculty of Political 
Science. 


A Strange Message 


Copenhagen, Danmark, Rosenberggade І 
hos Hr. Luppy 


November 15, 1916 
Dear Tyson: - 


There are many themes on which I should like 
to write you in detail, but Tid er Penge as my 
friends, the Danes, say, and therefore I ask you 
to be satisfied with just a little now—a tiresomely 
long letter will follow. 

The News would flourish as never before if 
you recorded the fact that I, Ph.D. 1911, deliv- 
ered, on Monday, November 13, six days after 
Mr. Hughes's election, and seven days after Mr. 
Wilson's election, an address at the Frederikkevej 
Gymnasium ved Kjoóbenhavn, Hellerup, an address 
on ‘Engelsk som Verdenssprog’. It was one of 
the happiest evenings of my life. There were, 
aside from the instructors, 83 boys between the 
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age of 15 and 20, present, and one woman of 
doubtful years. The audience was attentive and 
grateful; the speaker was laconic and соп- 
siderate; the result was pleasing and enduring— 
if I do say it myself. i 

A. WILSON PORTERFIELD 


16 to 1 He’s Lost! 


The following letter was received at the 
University recently: 


THE COMMONER 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA, 
Nov. 2, 1916 
Mr. Horace Mann, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

I beg to thank you at this late date on behalf of 
Mr. W. J. Bryan for the copy of your book entitled 
God vs. Mammon which you sent with your com- 
pliments. It will give me pleasure to bring it to 
his personal attention upon his return home. He 
has been away from home for some weeks filling 
speaking engagements. 

Very truly yours, 
Cuas. W. Bryan 


The letter was addressed to Mr. Horace Mann, 
Department of Economics and Sociology, Colum- 
bia University, New York. It was opened by 
mistake at the Horace Mann School, 551 West 
120 Street, and eventually reached the Secre- 
їагу'з office, whence it was sent to Mr. H. C. 
Pearson, principal of the Horace Mann School, 
with a memorandum that the Secretary of the 
University would like to know whether the 
letter had anything to do with the Prohibition 
campaign. The reply was received that Mr. 
Pearson knew nothing about the book referred 
to in the letter from The Commoner, so that 
the letter is still unclaimed at the University. 
Any alumnus who can locate Mr. Horace Mann 
of Columbia University will please refer him 
to the Secretary! 


Calendar 


For athletic events sce page 318 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29 
Holiday Luncheon—Whitehall Club, 17 Battery 
Place, 12°30 p. m. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 19 
Dinner to Professor Pupin. See announcement. 
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Club Expenses: 


Entertainments $1,000 
Printing and postage 1,200 
Committee 500 
2.700 
Department Expenses: 
Restaurant covered by 
Bar Department 
Games | incomes 
Total £84,815 
INCOME 
Resident dues—present member- 
ship $38.640 
Non-resident dues— present mem- 
bership ` 2,820 
Initiation fees 1,000 
42,400 
Room rentals based on 2/3 occu- 
pancy—III rooms 42,000 
$84.400 
Rent of store 5,000 
Department profits based on 
present Club 5.000 
Estimated increase in member- 
ship—500 at $30 15.000 
25,000 
Total $109,460 
Less expenses 84,815 
Gross surpius $24.645 
Sinking fund 5,000 
Annual surplus $19,645 


Attention is called particularly to the estimate 
of house expenses which is based proportionately 
on the various departments of the Club as 
operated at present, making due allowance for 
increased operations in the larger club house. 
It should also be noted that on the income side 
of the statement the room rentals are based only 
on occupancy of two-thirds of the rooms avail- 
able for use in the new site. In the light of the 
great demand for rooming accommodations in 
the neighborhood of the new club house this 
proportion seems reasonable. The estimated 
increase in membership is believed to be con- 
servative, in the light of information which has 
come to Club members from time to time, to the 
effect that a club house in this more central 
neighborhood would be of more particular use 
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to Columbia graduates, but it will be noted that 
income from dues and rooms cover the club 
moving expenses. All other items of probable 
income, like increase of membership, profits on 
club departments, are factors of safety. 

‘The actual investment in land and building 
represents about $1,000,000, but this interest 
charge payable therefor is only $27,375, or about 
the interest on $550,000, so that the Club has 
a plant of far greater value than the annual fixed 
charge would indicate. F.C. 


The Lease 


The Committee has asked me to tell the mem- 
bers something of the lease the Club proposes to 
take by assignment and to allay the fears of 
some of the members who believe that it is 
dangerous to acquire a house that is built on 
leased property. 

The lease, which will be assigned to the Club, 
was made by Louisa M. Gerry (who owns the 
land) to David H. King, Jr., on April 28, 1903. 
It was a renewal of a prior lease made in 1883. 
It covers only the property which the Club is 
acquiring, the other property belonging to the 
King Estate being covered by other leases. The 
rental is fixed at $30,625, payable half yearly on 
May 1 and November 1 in each year, and in 
addition to this amount the lessee must pay the 
taxes and assessments and water rents. There 
are provisions that the property тау not be used 
for businesses of the sort generally described as 
nuisances and that if at the end of the lease in 
1923 there is standing on the property a ‘‘ good 
and substantial dwelling house or first-class 
apartment house or flat for bachelors or first- 
class hotel, being four stories or more in height, 
etc., the tenant shall be entitled to a further ex- 
tension of twenty years and at the end of that 
period to an additional twenty years, making in 
all a total lease period of forty-six years. The 
rent stated above will be the rent for each of the 
years until 1923. In that vear the owner of the 
land and the Club will each pick an appraiser and 
these two men will determine the value of the 
ground alone. If they can not agree, they must 
select a third person, or he may be selected by the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court. The 
rental for the succeeding twenty years will be 
five per cent. of this ground value. There is, 
therefore, provision for automatic renewal. 
Many members feared that renewal of the lease 
could only be had upon the landlord's terms. 
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Alumni of P and S: 
Dr. Sumner Everingham and Dr. Percy R. Tur- 
nure went from New York Hospital. Dr. Harry 
Plotz, whose discovery of a serum to combat 
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typhus fever has given him an international 
reputation and added laurels to Columbia, and 
also Dr. George Baehr, went from Mt. Sinai 
Hospital. 


MEETING OF THE Pu.D’s 


HE Association of Doctors of Philosophy 
held its monthly meeting on December 13, 

at the Faculty Club. After the dinner, Professor 
H. R. Mussey addressed the meeting on 'The 
International Relations of United States and 
Japan'. Professor Mussey spent several months 
of last vear in Japan, and while there gave a great 
deal of thought and study to the subject on which 
he spoke to the Association. In beginning, Dr. 
Mussey made the point that international rela- 
tions are largely determined by what the rulers of 
one country think the rulers of another country 
are thinking of them and conjecturing to be their 
policies. He proceeded in his address to show 
how the so-called Japanese situation is the result 
of misapprehensions on the part both of United 
States and Japan, and then to present the real 
facts in the case. Several things contribute to 
the Japanese misapprehension of America. In 
the first place, the Japanese were disappointed 
over the terms of the treaty of peace at the close 
of the Russo-Japanese War, and blamed America 
as the cause of their failure to secure a large in- 
demnity. In the second place, they resented 
Secretary Knox’s policy in regard to the Man- 
churian Railway, which they thought robbed 
them of one of the few fruits of victory. In the 
third place, they felt very deeply the anti-Japan- 
ese legislation in California and the Western 
States. Inthe fourth place, they view with some 
alarm the development of the American Army 
and Navy, especially of the Navy. They reason 
that American naval preparedness is clearly for 
some offensive purpose, and that there is no one 
for America to arm herself against except Japan. 
The causes for American misapprehension of 
Japan are not so various. They are chiefly due 
to the rapid rise of a people with a totally differ- 
ent civilization from America’s, and to failure to 
understand the ends toward which this civiliza- 
tion is directed; also to an uneasiness over the 
military and naval progress of Japan, which 15 
over-estimated, and to fears that Japan as a na- 
tion cherishes imperialistic designs and policies. 
The real facts in the case, Dr. Mussey then 
said, are really economic. America has a consid- 


erable interest in the development of trade with 
Japan and the other eastern countries. But in 
addition to the interest in trade there is also an 
interest in these countries because of the possi- 
bilities they offer for investments. On the Japan- 
ese side there is the need for industrial expansion. 
Japan has a dense population and limited re- 
sources; she therefore needs fields for emigration. 
This latter need is the one which is really the 
determining factor in her policy. The question is 
whether the temptation to appropriate what she 
needs can be checked, and the progress of indus- 
trial development satisfy her needs. The stand- 
ard of living is gradually rising in Japan, and the 
rise will receive added impetus from the spread of 
education. There are two ways of looking at the 
situation. There is the narrow and purely com- 
mercial point of view, which will result in in- 
creased competition between the two countries. 
Then there is the broader and more appropriate 
point of view, the conditions of which are the fact 
that the United States has no real necessity for 
trade-expansion in the Orient, and that Japan 
and the United States are really complementary. 
The real solution is an economic partnership. 
The United States has no political ambitions in 
Asia; there is a firm traditional friendship be- 
tween the United States and the East; Japan 
does not want war if she can avoid it, for her 
economical condition forbids war if possible, and 
she prefers to gain her ends by peaceful means; 
Japan's attention is now fully involved in the 
struggle between the political parties in her own 
country. 

In order to reach any genuine and satisfactory 
solution of the problem several aims must be 
kept distinctly in view. War must be avoided 
by any possible means. The standard of living 
in the East must be raised so that there will be 
more of a balance with the rest of the world. The 
political life of the Eastern peoples must be de- 
veloped in accordance with their own racial life. 
Some reasonable settlement must be found for 
the immigration problem in a way that will not 
disturb our own standards of living. [n order to 
accomplish these aims, Professor Mussey recom- 
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mends the establishment of a joint commission 
to adjust and settle questions between the 
United States and Eastern Powers, the establish- 
ment of a reliable news service between the two 
sections, the promotion of greater communica- 
tion between the two sections by travel or other 
methods, the abandonment of dollar diplomacy 
by which trade relations are backed up with 
battleships, and the clear definition of what 
America's aims and designs are in the East. 

It is needless to say that the address pro- 
voked long and interested discussion from those 
in attendance. Professor Mussey was kept 
answering questions for fully an hour after he 
closed his address. In fact, the President of the 
Association had to bring the discussion to an 
end in order to bring the attention of the 
members present to the business of the meet- 
ing. 

The notification cards contained the announce- 
ment that important business was to be discussed 
at this meeting, and enumerated three things of 
chief importance: a proposal for a class of associ- 
ate members; a proposal for a new type of meet- 
ing; a discussion of measures for keeping in touch 
with the entire body of Columbia Doctors of 
Philosophy. These questions were taken up in 
the order mentioned. The proposal to establish 
a class of associate members is to admit to asso- 
ciate membership those graduate students who 
have matriculated according to the new regula- 
tion for the Doctor of Philosophy degree, or 
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those who have been in residence one year and 
are working for the Doctorate. The understand- 
ing is that such of these men as finally abandon 
their candidacy will automatically be dropped 
from the rolls. Doctors Powell, Knapp and 
Wolff were appointed to draft an amendment to 
the constitution to provide for such associate 
members. This amendment will be printed on 
the notification-cards of the next meeting, and 
will be voted on. The Executive Committee re- 
ported that a new plan for conducting meetings 
would be tried some time during the Spring. 
Some representative will be chosen from one of 
the three schools that compose the Association, 
who will tell what he has done in his own line of 
work since taking his degree, or what has been 
accomplished by others as well as himself in the 
same kind of work. The discussion of means of 
keeping in touch with the entire body of Ph.D's. 
was merged into another matter of kindred im- 
port. The Secretary of the Association read a 
letter from the Secretary of the Alumni Feder- 
ation asking what support the Association could 
give to the Alumni News. It was felt by those 
present that no action could be taken at that 
time, so the matter was postponed until the next 
meeting. 

Those present were the following Doctors: 
Jones, Wolff, Tucker, Mussey, Knapp, Munsell, 
Nason, Leonard, Haney, Redmond, Bellinger, 
Whitford, Moody, Taylor, Hazen, Powell, Faries, 
Bard and Soper. 


ANNUAL MOBILIZATION OF EARLY EIGHTIES 


Valiant Trenchermen in Hordes Answer Call of Dinner Gong 


EN years of the Early Eighties! They never 

will seem that old; they certainly didn’t at 
the annual dinner of the Society at the Club, 
on December 12. 

After a decade of active existence the Early 
Eighties show little of the wear and tear of the 
strenuous campaign which they have weathered. 
Some of the veterans were not present at this 
year’s mobilization. Generals Barnes and Wiley 
were busy on other fronts, but Field Marshals 
Ward, Livingston, Sayre, Henry, Renault, Ro- 
maine, et al, headed their respective commands 
as enthusiastically as ever, and proved that they 
are just as effective leaders as they were in the 
first drive of Columbia enthusiasm when the 
Society was organized. 


This year’s mobilization brought out the fact 
that the Early Eighties have been well sup- 
ported by the gas attacks of each of the other 
class group societies and that the allied drive has 
been uniformly successful—in fact, so well di- 
rected and so victorious has this offensive been 
that peace terms will be dictated ‘somewhere on 
Morningside’ before the Society outlives this, 
the tenth year of its usefulness. 

The dinner was another successful Early 
Eighty function. Led by the band, the diners 
marched into the main dining hall of the Club, 
Presidents Ward and Butler in the van. Nies 
said grace. The first routine business was the 
report of the Nominating Committee. 

Changing presidents seems to be the fashion 


-e 


Rufoed, Ruford, weve been thinking  Chanley Halsted Mapes he tried hard,  Ruford, Ruford, fore you scheme more, 
Of a pumor set afloat, For to monkey with said goat, Our advice we now repeat, 

That without so much ав blinking Wheres he now the bearded beau-bard? Watch and ponder on this theme more, 
You could land our billy goat Running yet, but let's not gloat Charley Mapes in fill retreat. 


this season (unless he be a Democrat.) Mapes, 
the Upper Eighty tyrant for so many years, was 
recently dethroned after a long reign, and 
Franklin I. now wields his scepter. The Nomi- 
nating Committee of the Early Eighties were 
evidently influenced by the radical tendencies of 
the times and went to the Board of Trustees of 
the University to find a successor to Francis E. 
Ward, the winner of so many successful post- 
prandial engagements, and Henry I. now reigns. 
The complete report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee (Francis E. Laimbeer, '83, chairman; 
James Lenox Banks '82, and A. S. Post, '84 
Mines) was as follows: 

President, Ambrose D. Henry, '84; first vice- 
president, Georges Renault, '83 Mines; second 
vice-president, George H. Barnes, '83; secretary 
and treasurer, Girard Romaine, '82; executive 
committee: James D. Livingston, ’80, William 
C. Demorest, '81, Robert Arrowsmith, '82, 
John К. Gore, '83, J. Foster Jenkins, '84, Theo- 
dore Tonnele, '80 Mines, Charles P. Sawyer, '81 
Mines, Charles B. Going, '82 Mines, J. Parker 
Channing, '83 Mines, Robert Mulford, '84 
Mines; keeper of the seal, W. O. Wiley, '82; 
sergeant-at-arms, Charles A. Reed, '84. 


Presented to Ruford Franklin, President of the Upper Eighties, 


at the Tenth Annual Dinner of the- arly Eighties. 
December 12% 1916 


President Ward then called upon President 
Butler, who was in fine fettle. He always is at 
an Early Eighty dinner. After a few reminis- 
cences he declared that he wanted to tell all 
over again—a little more emphatically this time, 
perhaps—that the particular enterprise in which 
Columbia was engaged was a unique one, some- 
thing never before tried and so never before 
accomplished. He declared that the enterprise 
has been successful only because it is being 
tried now by Columbia—the Columbia which is 
in New York City, the commercial capital of 
the United States. The unique feature of Col- 
umbia’s work, the President says, is her demon- 
stration of what can and ought to be done in a 
twentieth century democracy by the highest 
type of the old, historical college. Theology, 
medicine, law and teaching were originally the 
goals of educational activity, said the President. 
Modern development began in foreign institu- 
tions but they were not able to adapt themselves 
readily to the newer conditions, so abroad this 
development took place outside the universities. 
In America the tendencies at first were along the 
same lines. Harvard would not extend its courses 
to include the applied sciences, and the Massa- 
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chusetts Institute of Technology was founded 
under her very nose. Many colleges sprang up 
under the Morrel grant because the customs of 
other institutions could not and would not be 
liberalized. But Columbia early recognized her 
mission and took in the School of Mines. Since 
then the Schools of Engineering, Chemistry, 
Architecture, Education, Pharmacy, Journalism 
and Business, all on an educational parity, all 
part of a preconceived scheme, have been ad- 
mitted to the Columbia family, not at the ex- 
pense of anything older or better established, 
but side by side with the College which has kept 
its integrity through it all. 

Then President Ward attempted to hurry 
through the routine business of the evening by 
calling for the report of Treasurer Romaine, who 
surprised the diners by ignoring the usual 
motion, hurriedly railroaded through, that the 
report be dispensed with. Romaine reported 
solvencv for the Society, and then told what the 
Early Eighties had done and had not donc to 
assist the Van Amringe Memorial Committee in 
raising a fund to erect the Van Amringe Mem- 
orial Quadrangle. He concluded by continuing 
a custom begun at the Early Eighty dinner last 
vear when he proposed a silent toast to Van Am. 
It was drunk standing, while the strains of 
'D'Ken Van Am', played softly on the piano, 
brought back many a fond and happy memory 
of the foremost Early Eighty of them all. 

President Ward next asked the Secretary 
whether he had any communications to be read 
to the Society and the following were presented: 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Grectings and joy to you and Early Eighties from 
a distant member. Hope everybody is happy and 
noisy and that Ollie and the music are not uncon- 
trollable in my absence. 
CHARLIE REED 


Bermuda 
Toasting Early Eighties at eight. 
SAWYER 
The Secretary announced that President 


Hibben and Dean West of Princeton had been 
invited to attend the dinner this year, and read 
the following: 
President's Room, 
Princeton University 
My dear Mr. Romaine: 
I have just received your very kind invitation 
to be present at the annual dinner of the Early 
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Eighties of Columbia College, on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 12. I regret exceedingly that a previous engage- 
ment does not leave me free for that evening and I 
must forego the pleasure of meeting with my con- 
temporaries of your institution. Will you kindly 
convey to them my sincere regret, and best wishes 
for a most enjoyable evening. 
With warmest regards, 


Faithfully yours, 
JOHN GRIER HIBBEN 


The Graduate School, 
Office of the Dean, 
Princeton, N. J. 
Dear Mr. Romaine: 

In reply to your welcome note, I am most sorrv 
to say it will not be possible for me to dine with 
the Early Eighties on the r2th. I planned to come, 
and would come if I could possibly get away that 
evening. So please present my best thanks, all 
good wishes and my regrets to your crowd of true 
and tried Columbians, whose good will I deeply 
appreciate and reciprocate. 


Ever sincerely yours, 
ANDREW F. WEST 


Representing the older graduates, Benjamin 
B. Lawrence, '78 Mines, spoke. He had just re- 
turned from a trip through the West and told of 
meeting Columbia men wherever he went. 
Franklin, '86, the new President of the Upper 
Eighties, on whose shoulders has fallen Mapes' 
mantle, represented his Society officially for the 
first time. He out-Maped Mapes in every direc- 
tion. His speech was impressive and inspiring 
as he called upon Columbia men to remember 
Hamilton, Jay and DeWitt Clinton, three Col- 
umbia men who had done more for the common- 
wealth and country than any other three, and 
to emulate their example whenever possible. 
Franklin's reading of 'In Flanders' Fields' was 
particularly good. 

Some enterprising Early Eighties discovered, 
that the new President of the Upper Eighties 
was unwise enough to make a declaration that 
he would ‘get their goat’. Trifling with the 
Early Eighties is a dangerous occupation, and 
they gave Franklin fair warning at the dinner 
when they presented him with a drawing which 
we reproduce herewith. The lyrics accom- 
panying the drawing were sung at the dinner 
by J. Foster Jenkins. 

F. S. Hackett, '99, Secretary of the Forty- 
Niners, represented his Society in the absence of 
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our conduct and our acts. The whole tendency 
of our time, and of a generation past, has been 
to absorb each one of us in his individual life and 
in his important concerns. We find ourselves 
more and more bound about by the chains of a 
growing self-consciousness and self-centeredness. 
We see the sufferings and sorrows, the unfortu- 
nate condition, of others; we feel sympathy with 
them; we know that they ought to be relieved. 
We feel we should help and relieve them, but we 
are busy and we hasten by on the other side. 
There is the danger that, in the multiplication of 
modern detail and in our absorption in the hap- 
penings and routine of the moment, we may 
lose sight of the great realities of life. 

A day or two ago the Indian poet, Sir Rabind- 
ranath Tagore, who is now visiting in New York, 
told this anecdote in conversation, and significant 
it surely is. A few years ago, on the occasion of 
his visit to Paris, he made the acquaintance of 
the Turkish Ambassador to France, an Oriental 
diplomat who had been many years in service 
at that capital. He told Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore that he was about to retire and to go back 
to the East because he was tired. The Western 
life, the Western point of view, and the Western 
standards of activity had worn him out, for he 
said: ‘‘These Westerners infinitely multiply the 
detail of daily life, they attend to that detail 
with scrupulous accuracy, and they call it 
civilization." The Oriental was bringing a juster 
standard of measurement than that which we 
often use to test and to estimate the value of 
our occupations. 

By reason of our strong tendency to self- 
centeredness, we increasingly permit our ideals 
and our feelings to pass unremarked in action, 
and float down into the current of a memory 
which is tomorrow a forgetfulness. Unless we 
can stir ourselves as individuals, as a corporate 
body in this University, and as a Nation—unless 
we can stir ourselves to translate our good 
impulses into action, our warm and fine sym- 
pathies into deeds, it were as well that we did 
not have them. They may readily develop in 
us, not a healthy, but a morbid condition of 
temperament. 

The significant thing about the proclamation 
of the President, and the thing upon which I 
would have you fix your minds on this Thanks- 
giving eve, is its call to action and to sacrifice. 
It summons to individual deeds by way of ex- 
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pressing, recording, and making fast in ourselves 
and in those about us, the fine feelings that play 
from time to time across our consciousness. 

In a well-known letter addressed to Lafayette, 
George Washington sagely remarked that a 
democracy must always be led to feel before it 
could do right. We have been led to feel the 
great drama, the great human tragedy, slowly 
and steadily unrolling before our eyes, and it 
has aroused in us those feelings that are most 
generous, most noble, most uplifting. Shall we 
let them pass as feelings, or shall we accept the 
advice of the Chief Executive of the Nation which 
is in full accord with the teachings of history, 
of human nature and of human experience? 
Shall we carry our fine, noble, uplifting feclings 
over into action? Shall that action be sacrifice 
on our part for the aid of our suffering fellow? 
Let it be so, however small the sacrifice itself. 
Shall that action take the form of a new and 
effective resolve so to shape our own conduct as 
individuals, so to aid in shaping the conduct of 
our country, that these feelings shall pass over 
into public action and into public policy? Shall 
we not so be able to learn for ourselves the great 
moral lessons which the phenomena of these 
passing years have so clearly to teach? Shall 
we sit idly by, fattening on the sorrows and the 
sufferings and the needs of our human brothers, 
and learn no lesson in civilization? Shall we 
gain nothing for ourselves, shall we gain nothing 
for our people, shall we fail to go forward on the 
path of a higher and a larger and a more splendid, 
more tolerant, more human, more democratic 
civilization because we sit idly by and let these 
splendid feelings pass unexpressed? 

That, my fellow-members of our University, 
is what I would counsel you to think upon at 
the close of this harvest season. Our Nation is 
gathering in the fruits of the soil and the fruits 
of its toil. It is proud and happy and contented 
to bein the midst of such abundant fortune. Let 
us not permit that pride, that happiness, that 
contentment, to destroy and to sterilize the 
impulse to noble and splendid action by way of 
sympathy for those who suffer, and by way of 
up-building policy and conduct in our lives as 
individuals and in the life of these United States. 
That, I take it to be, is a lesson worthy of the 
Thanksgiving day of this year, and a response 
in appropriate terms to the splendid call of the 
President of the United States. 
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Fifty Years Ago 


To the Editor: 

I am sure that Professor Matthews will not 
object to the correction, by one of his few remain- 
ing classmates, of some inaccuracies in his very 
interesting reminiscences in the ‘Alumni News’ 
of November 17. 

The cornerstone of St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
was laid in 1858. The building on the Madison 
Avenue side of the college was made up, I am 
sure,of two dwellings, occupied by Professors Rood 
and Joy, who were brothers-in-law, or who mar- 
ried sisters, daughters, I believe, of one of the 
professors under whom they studied in Germany. 

The Philolexian Society met, during a part 
of our college course, in the Mott Memorial 
Library on Madison Avenue on the west side 
of the Avenue, between Twenty-seventh and 
Twenty-eighth Streets, I think. I think it met 
weekly. 

The Semi-Annual was held in our Juntor and 
Senior years at the Academy of Music; but, 
during our Freshmanand Sophomore years, it was 
held in the old French Theatre in Fourteenth 
Street, west of Sixth Avenue. I think that the 
building is still there, under another name. I think 
that there were speakers from the Freshman class 
as well as the others, but I gave my collection of 
programmes to the College Library some years 
ago, and can not verify my belief. The marshals 
were appointed from all the classes. At Com- 
mencement, we must have had a dozen speakers. 

As to athletics, I remember a baseball match 
at Mott Haven, probably with the City College, 
and a football match at New Brunswick, with 
Rutgers College. Who won, in either instance, 
| forget. I remain 

Rost. BARBOUR, '71 


University Notes 


At the annual meeting of the American His- 
torical Association to be held at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, from December 27 to 30, papers will be 
read by Professors Carlton Н. Hayes, 'o4, and 
Charles D. Hazen. 

George D. Strayer, Professor of Educational 
Administration, spoke on ‘Educational Sur- 
veys’ on December 5, in the Assembly Hall, 
United Charities Building, 105 East Twenty- 
second Street. The lecture was one of the series 
being given under the auspices of the New York 
School of Philanthropy. 
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The Deutscher Verein has decided to award 
a prize of forty dollars to the member of the 
graduating class in Columbia College who has 
in the opinion of the Department of Germanic 
Languages and Literatures best fulfilled certain 
requirements. The prize is to be awarded at 
the next Commencement, and the committee 
that has been chosen is composed of Professor 
F. W. J. Heuser, chairman, and Dr. H. H. L. 
Schulze. The conditions for the prize are: 
First, the completion within that year of a 
literary course higher than German 5-6 with a 
mark of А or B; second, a command of German 
equivalent to the standard of German 4; third, 
the passing of an examination on a specially 
assigned topic. For 1917 the topic will be a 
thorough criticism of Gerhart Hauptmann, 
Festspiel 1913. 

In an address before the Women's Trade 
Union League of New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, at the Russell Sage Foundation, on 
December 2, Dr. Frederick S. Lee of P. and S., 
discussed the eight-hour day from the physician's 
point of view. 

At the request of the Faculty of Pure Science, 
the following officers of instruction were assigned 
to seats in that Faculty: 

Charles P. Berkey, Associate Professor of 

Geology. 
Wiliam Campbell, Professor of Metallurgy. 
Thomas B. Freas, Associate Professor of 
Chemistry. 

James Kendall, Associate Professor of Chem- 

istry. 

Robert M. Raymond, Professor of Mining. 

Hermann von W. Schulte, Associate Professor 

of Anatomy. 


Calendar 


For athletic events see page 285 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 18 
Law Alumni Association—Annual Meeting, Del- 
monico's, 8:30 p. m. 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 20 
Club Annual Meeting—18 Gramercy Park. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 21 
Debate—Columbia vs. Rutgers, at New Bruns- 
wick. 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29 
Holiday Lunchcon—Whitehall Club, 17 Battery 
Place, 12:30 p.m. 
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NEW YORK, DECEMBER 15, 1916 


GOOD many years of thinking and talking 

about an uptown site for the Columbia 
University Club have come to a focus and—with 
that speed which often marks the closing of 
such a long chapter of discussion—the thing 15 
accomplished. 

The Club has decided to acquire a club house 
in the very heart of the Grand Central neighbor- 
hood, a house many times more conimodious, 
more impressive, more usable than the pleasant 
httle building on Gramercy Park, and in view 
of an extraordinarily favorable financial oppor- 
tunity has set out on a program of immediate 
expansion, 

The arguments for the change have been so 
often repeated that there is no need to rehearse 
them now that they have been removed from 
the field of discussion. In every way the new 
location is better fitted than the old for the work 
of an energetic, aggressive, active and influential 


organization. And many members will be glad 
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to move to a place more accessible than even 
the ‘new’ club district between Fifth and Park 
avenues. With the Century Association, the 
City Club, the Harvard Club and many others 
for near neighbors, the Columbia University 
Club can play a bigger part as host to men of 
other clubs and other colleges than has been 
possible in its relatively isolated corner 
hitherto. 

To be sure, the new site is not to be enjoyed 
without a rather strenuous effort. The Club 
must grow up to its opportunity, and grow 
rapidly. But the enthusiastic spirit that has 
been evident in its councils during recent months 
is the best guarantee of its success in the program 
which it has undertaken. 

The tentative plans for remodeling the club 
house show a building admirably fitted for the 
uses of the Club. А beautifully lighted central 
dining room, so placed that it dominates the 
architectural scheme, as it properly should, is 
the most striking feature of the house. The 
private dining rooms; the fine, spacious lounge; 
the accessible and yet comfortably retired 
library on the second floor; the abundance of 
space for the committees that have met in 
various ill-adapted rooms at the old house; the 
pleasantly arranged bedrooms, which, grouped 
as many of them are in suites, will be especially 
attractive to groups of bachelor friends; and 
best of all the generous provision for squash and 
the new gymnasium, all make for club comfort, 
and consequently for club efficiency. 

The report of the Secretary of the Committee 
on Appointments for the last college year shows 
the very considerable increase in student earnings 
which was to be expected from a year of business 
activity, and the incrcased proportion of thesc 
earnings which were directly traceable to the 
good offices of the committee reflects the gradual 
upbuilding of the efficiency and prestige of the 
bureau. 

The total reported earnings were $155,976.96, 
an increase of 34 per cent over last year's 
figures. Forty-two per cent of this was reported 
as due to engagements secured through the 
Appointments Осе. The 
feature of the report, of course, is the average 
earnings, and it is especially significant. of a 
good year in the othee that the average student 
who reported earned $140.19 during the aca- 
demic year and $128.93 in the summer—greater 
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'95—]. E. Spingarn, formerly Professor of English 
at Columbia University, conducted a special seminar 
in Literary Criticism at the University of North 
Carolina during November. 

'oo, 'oaL—4Announcement has been made of the 
engagement of James Alexander Edwards, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. James M. Edwards, of 155 West 
Fifty-cighth Street, to Miss Edith E. Cook, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Francis Cook, 32 East 
Sixty-fourth Street. Edwards is a member of the 
University, the Squadron А and the Morris County 
Golf Clubs. | 


'00— A son, Giles St. Clair, was born on Novem- 
ber 28, to Harry Hull St. Clair and Ethel Erskine 
St. Clair. 

oo L.—Charles E. Heydt was recently elected 
Vice- Chairman of the Republican County Commit- 
tee to succeed Alexander Brough, '89 Law, who 
resigned to accept an appointment as a city magis- 
trate in New York. 

'os Mines—Announcement has been made of the 
marriage of Robert Benson Rogers to Miss Alma 
Thane, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur French 
Thane of San Francisco. 

'os Ph.D.—Dr. Henry Suzzallo, president of the 
University of Washington and former Dean of 
Teachers College, Columbia, has been elected 
Vice-President of the newly organized China Club 
of Seattle. The purpose of the new organization is 
to make China as well understood in the United 
States as the United States is understood in the 
Republic of the Orient. 

’06 Ph.D.—John L. Kind was married on Decem- 
ber 21 to Miss Elsbeth Veerhusen at Madison, 
Wisconsin. Miss Veerhusen, who holds a Wisconsin 
Ph.D., was for some years an instructor in German 
at that University. Mr. and Mrs. Kind will be at 
home at 414 North Livingston Street, Madison, 
Wisconsin, after March first. 

o7, 'roS—Announcement has been made of the 
engagement of Harold Perrine to Miss Ferne 
Elizabeth Thomas. Perrine is at present engineer 
with the Rapid Transit Subway Construction 
Company. 

'o8— William Gage Brady, Jr., is now assistant 
cashier of the National City Bank of New York. 

'o9, '13 L.— The officers, committees, and other 
active workers of the Hughes National College 
League gave a luncheon at The Lawyers Club, New 
York, on November 21, to George Brokaw Compton, 
National Campaign Manager of the League. Among 
those who spoke were National Committeeman 
Herbert Parsons, Deputy City Comptroller Shepard 
A. Morgan, Major Frederick M. Crossett, and 
Charles E. Hughes, Jr. The following message 
from the Republican presidential candidate, Mr. 
Hughes, was read at the luncheon: 


* Please express to those present my deep appre- 
ciation for their earnest work. It would give me 
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special pleasure to join in this tribute to the work 
of Mr. Compton. I am glad to see his efficient 
services recognized in this appropriate manner.” 

Letters were received from William Н. Taft, 
William R. Willcox, Charles S. Whitman, Thomas 
W. Lamont, George Wharton Pepper, Mortimer L. 
Schiff, and others. 

Compton was presented with a loving cup on 
which was inscribed on the reverse side the comment 
of Governor Hughes aíter inspecting at headquarters 
the system and plan of operations of the league on 
the last day of the campaign. *' Nothing so thorough 
as this has ever been done before.” 

"то, '12 S. — Philip Kraft, Jr., was married to Miss 
Elizabeth Anderson, daughter of Mrs. Genevieve 
Bowman Anderson, 128 West Second street, Mount 
Vernon, оп Nov. 1, at the bride's home. Mr. Kraít 
is Mine Geologist for the Dome Mines Co., Ltd., 
and the couple will live in South Porcupine, Ontario. 

"zx L.—B. Meredith Langstaff, is devoting all the 
time he can spare from a busy legal practise, to 
aiding the Boy Scout movement in Brooklyn. 

'z1i—Steddiford Pitt, who rowed No. 5 on the 
championship crew at Poughkeepsie, is now sales 
manager of the William R. Pitt Composite Iron 
Works, of New York City. 

"ті Ph.D.—Dr. Allen Wilson Porterfield has pre- 
sented both sides of the question of whether the 
study of German will be unfavorably affected by the 
war, іп a recent issue of ‘‘School and Society.” 

*rr—Announcement has been made of the mar- 
riage of Miss Adelaide Cornelia Vogel, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. William H. Vogel, of 853 Prospect 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Dr. Carl Frost Bornman. 
The couple will make their home at 2023 Caton 
avenue, Brooklyn. 

'I2, '15 Р. and S.— Announcement has just been 
made of the engagement of Dr. Irving Hotchkiss 
Pardee to Miss Margaret E. Trevor, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Graff Trevor, of Southampton, 
N. Y. 

'12— John Charles Kemp van Ee, Jr., was mar- 
ried recently at San Francisco to Miss Nellie F. 
Wacker, daughter of Mrs. I. Н. Francis, of Relay, 
Maryland. Mr and Mrs. Kemp van Ee, Jr., met 
during a trip abroad on the ''Prinzess Irene," then 
captained by Captain Koenig, now master of the 
German submarine “ Deutschland.” 

'13— Warren B. Chapin, a Varsity crew man for 
several years, was married recently to Miss Elsie 
Hutchinson, at the West End Presbyterian Church, 
of New York City. Mr. and Mrs. Chapin are now 
on their honeymoon in the South. 

'13 S. — Announcement has been made of the mar- 
riage of Dudley Martin Moore to Miss Carolyn Dox- 
see, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles O. Doxsee, 

'16— Morton J. Newburger is with the Wilming- 
ton and Philadelphia Traction Company, боз 
Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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'r6—Leonard W. Evens has gone into business 
with his father, M. B. Evens, at 739 Flushing 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 

'16— Howard V. Miller has been awarded the 
Beck prize by vote of the Faculty of the Columbia 
Law School for passing examination in real property 
last June with the highest mark. Miller is the first 
Columbia College man to win the prize in several 
years. 

'6—Eckhart Calder who gained considerable 
fame as a Varsity basketball player several years 
ago, is now playing professional basketball with the 
strong Montclair, N. J. team. 

'*36 S— Barclay С. Anderson, E.M., is оп the geo- 
logical staff of the Phelps-Dodge Company, at 
Tyrone, New Mexico. 
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'16 S—F. P. Williams, E.M., is manager of a 
mining property now under development at Fo- 
mento, Santa Clara Province, Cuba. 


Necrology 


The Very Rev. William Mercer Grosvenor, 
Dean of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
and Trustee of Barnard College, died suddenly 
of heart disease at 3 p.m. on December oth, іп 
Rolley and Terry's Gymnasium on West 42d 
Street where he was exercising. Death was very 
sudden as he attended the dedication of the 
Chapel of Our Saviour at the Scaman's Church 
Institute in the morning. 


CAMPUS NOTES 


OLUMBIA won a unanimous decision 

against Yale on December 14 in the Horace 
Mann Auditorium, debating the negative side 
of the question on which they spoke affirmatively 
a week ago against New York University: 
‘Resolved, That Capital and Labor should be 
Compelled to Settle Their Disputes in Legally 
Established Courts of Arbitration’. Columbia 
was represented by J. L. Freedman, '19, H. S. 
Manges, '17, and E. M. Earle, '17. Yale's team 
was made up of John Bau, '18, Isadore А. Mag, 
'18 and Edward S. Pinney, '17. 


George Sherwood Eddy, returned from work 
among the soldiers of the warring nations in 
Europe, gave a vivid description of conditions 
in the war camps at a mass meeting at the Uni- 
versity on December 6. About six hundred 
were in attendance. As a result of the meeting, 
Columbia pledged $1,400.00 as a contribution 
to aid in the work of the World's Student's 
Christian Federation among the suffering stu- 
dents in European prison camps. 


A mass meeting of the students at which 
Professor Lord, Captain Healy of the Football 
Team, Captain O'Loughlin of the Crew, and 
E. M. Earle, Chairman of the Student Board, 
spoke, was held at noon of the day of the Eddy 
meeting to explain why he was appearing on 
the Campus. 


Dr. F. J. White, President of the Shanghai 
Baptist College in China, was speaker at an 
informal dinner of the Christian Association on 


December 7, and told of the work which Rex 
Reeder, '16, is doing in the Orient. 


Columbia men are now being enrolled for 
various forms of civic service in New York by the 
Columbia Civic Service League. An especially 
active campaign is being waged by L. D. Egbert, 
'14, and Elliott H. Downes, '13, who form a sub- 
committee of the Executive Committee to deal 
with the Big Brother movement. Eight new 
Big Brothers have already been signed up and 
more are coming in. 


A meeting of the Executive Committee was 
held at the Columbia University Club on Decem- 
ber 7, at which S. W. Gisriel, industrial secretary 
of the West Side Y. M. C. A., presented the 
opportunities for Columbia men in the work of 
his department. Leonard M. Dinkelspiel, '12, 
was elected to the committee to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Frederick Kobbé, 
'08. А member of the committee is to be ap- 
pointed to cooperate with the National Prison 
Reform Association, the work of which was 
brought vividly to the attention of the League 
by Professor Kirchwey at the general meeting 
of the League at the Club recently. 


More than a thousand persons attended the 
Glee Club concert at the Grace Methodist 
Church, 104th Street between Columbus and 
Amsterdam Avenues, on December 16. 


The Freshmen debaters lost a unanimous de- 
cision to the Yale Freshmen at New Haven, on 
December 16. 
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Announcement has been made that ‘Home 
James’, a musical comedy in two acts, by Her- 
man A. Axelrod, '15, and Oscar Hammerstein, 
'I3L, has been selected by the play committee 
of the Columbia University Players Club for the 
annual Varsity Show, which will be presented at 
the Hotel Astor during the week of March 26. 
The music was composed by Robert K. Lipp- 
тап, '19. Extra numbers accepted for insertion 
in the show are by C. Laub, '18, W. R. Stevens, 
M. Wolf, '14, and R. A. Simons, '18. 


Delta Sigma Rho, the honorary national de- 
bating fraternity, held a meeting on December 
15, and elected the following: Ralph A. Bloom- 
berg, '18, J. L. Freedman, '19, L. E. Leighton, '18, 
and H. S. Manges, '17. 


The Soph Show was given in Brinckerhoff 
Theatre on December 15. The 1919 show, ‘A 
Girl to Order', was well performed. Cowan was 
the star. Axelrod, '15, one of the coaches, was 
called in at the last minute to take the place of 
one of the end-men in the minstrel show, who 
was taken ill. 


Announcement of promotions and elections to 
the various boards of Spectator was made at the 
annual banquet held on December 15. James 
R. Harrison, '17, succeeds Herbert А. Schwarz, 
'17, as Editor-in-Chief. Howard W. Palmer, '17, 
was promoted to the position of Managing Edi- 
tor. T. G. Schaedle ,'18, and G. M. White, '18, 
were advanced from the News Board to the Man- 
aging Board. E. S. Hallock, '18, and R. W. 
Westwood, '19, were promoted from the Asso- 
ciate Board to the News Board. From candi- 
dates who have been working since the opening 
of College the following were selected as mem- 
bers of the Associate Board: J. B. Aronoff, '18, 
L. K. Frankel, '19, F. W. Rogers, '19, C. N. 
Hillyer, ’19, J. B. A. Cerf, '20 J, and Е. P. 
Benedict, '20. Business Manager Reese an- 
nounced the following elections to the Business 
Board: E. B. Thompson, '18, G. M. Rogers, '19, 
Н. N. Proffitt, '19, E. J. Rich, '20, and the 
Misses C. Fender, H. Owen and C. Harrison, of 
Teachers College. 

The Deutscher Verein celebrated its annual 
Weinachtskneipe in the Commons, on Decem- 


ber 15. Dr. Schulze, of the German Depart- 
ment, acted as host in the róle of Old Santa. 


Members of the Mechanical, Electrical, Chem- 
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ical and Civil. Engineering societies held a 
smoker on December 14. Herman A. Metz, 
former Comptroller of New York City; Calvin 


Rice, Secretary of the American Society of 


Mechanical Engineers; Charles Butters, an engi- 
neer who has had varied experiences in foreign 
countries; and Н. Н. Norris, former professor of 
engineering at Cornell, were the speakers. The 
Glee Club quartette sang and the band played. 


The Curtis Medal contest will be held on 
January 5, in Earl Hall. Arrangements are in 
the hands of the committee, consisting of F. R. 
Coudert, '18, C. P. Ivins, '18, J. C. Beals, '17, 
С. С. Proffitt, '17, and E. B. Thompson, '18. 


The Crewsters held their first banquet of the 
year at Keen's Chop House, on December 14. 
Francis S. Bangs, '78, and Coach Rice were 
guests. 


On December 9, the Glee and Mandolin Clubs 
opened their 1916-1917 season with flying colors. 
As a rule, first concerts usually are a little slow. 
New men generally lack confidence and perhaps 
have a little stage-fright, but the affair of 
December ninth was rendered without a hitch. 
This fact speaks well for the quality of con- 
certs promised for the coming year and the 
changes at the Intercollegiate Contest on March 
third look exceedingly bright. 

The concert was held in the Parish House of 
the Church of the Incarnation in Brooklyn. The 
audience numbered about two hundred. The 
rendering of 'Aloha Oe' in a novel way by the 
combined clubs was the hit of the evening. С. 
G. Laub, '18, sang the song with an accom- 
paniment of the ukeleles and the humming of 
the entire glee club. А specialty by Ray Per- 
kins, '17, was taken with its usual enthusiasm. 
Several of his new songs, namely, ‘It is Not 
Being Done, and 'In the Suburbs, were 
exceptionally clever. Walter Kelley's “О Noble 
Alma Mater' was introduced, and it promises 
to become popular. 

Manager А. C. Curry stated that the season's 
schedule as far as completed promises to be 
one of the most successful in recent years. On 
the trip during the Christmas holidays, eight 
concerts will be given, taking in Albany, Glens 
Falls, Chatham, Boston, Providence, and 
others. A joint concert will be arranged in New 
with either Amherst or Wesleyan. 
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UNIVERSITY ATHLETICS 


HE outlook for a successful championship 
campaign was brightened considerably by 
the clean-cut victory which the Varsity adminis- 
tered on December 15 to the St. Johns five, con- 
querors of the Army. Columbia had the game 
always well in hand, and at the end of the first 
half was leading by 20 tog. The final score was 
34 to I9, St. Johns holding the Varsity more in 
check in the last period. 
The game started fast, Columbia opening with 
a display of hard and accurate passing that had 
their opponents guessing almost throughout the 
first period. Toward the end of this half, the 
Varsity let down. St. Johns was forced to try 
long shots, none of which succeeded. 
. In the second half the contest slowed up, fre- 
quent fouling detracting from its interest. Farer 
was the worst offender and was withdrawn from 
the game, Newman substituting. Leonard at 
center again showed to good advantage, his floor 
work and goal shooting being an important factor 
in the victory. He converted twelve of fifteen 
fouls by St. Johns into points, an average that 
will count strongly in Columbia's favor if main- 
tained in league games. 
The line-up follows: 


Columbia (34) Position St. Johns (19) 
Roberts............... Paar ee anes Murphy 
batour cov EE eX | uon bey bus Mahoney 
Leonard.............. ОЕЕО" J. Farrell 
Т. КаггеП............. rou eee крй НӨ Barry 
Кагег................. (Xo exea К Goette 


Columbia scoring: Field goals—Leonard 4, 
Farer 3, Latour 2, T. Farrell 2. Foul goals—Leonard 
12. St. Johns scoring: Field goals—Mahoney 2, 
Murphy, J. Farrell, Goette. Foul goals—Murphy 
9. Substitutions: Columbia—Newman for Farer, 
Katz for Roberts. Alexander for Leonard. 

Referee—S. Harris, Y. M. Н. A. Umpire—Ed. 
Thorp, De la Salle. Time of halves—Twenty 
minutes. 


So far as the schedule has been definitely 
arranged the Varsity swimmers will not get into 
action in competition again until after the mid- 
year examinations. Negotiations are being un- 
dertaken with the purpose of scheduling dual 
meets with Rutgers and Amherst, associate 
members of the intercollegiate association, but 
have not yet been closed. Reports from all col- 
leges entering teams in the league series indicates 
that the close fight which has featured the last 


two seasons will probably be duplicated. Yale, 
Princeton and Penn are all fortunate in retaining 
a number of veterans while the new material on 
hand is reported to be well above the average. 


In recognition of the hard task which confronts 
Coach Rice in developing representative crews 
this year, the date for opening indoor practice has 
been set for immediately following the Christmas 
recess. The additional time is also needed to 
build up the freshman eight, candidates for which 
have so far been few and far between, although of 
good calibre. 


Coach Metcalf's plans for the indoor track 
season are not more ambitious than have been 
advanced on several occasions in previous years. 
Thev include, in addition to competition in club 
and college games, the holding of a series of inter- 
class events, for which prizes will be awarded. 
Earlier efforts along this line have met with only 
half-hearted support, partly due to the fact that 
places on the Varsity were pretty well taken care 
of bv a few men. This year there appear to be no 
outstanding stars and the fight is open. 

The schedule for the spring has not been for- 
mally announced but it is an open secret that 
meets will be held with Annapolis, Brown and 
Colgate. The team from Hamilton, which was 
last met in 1914, will come to South Field. The 
other two meets will be held away from home. А 
few picked men will probably represent Columbia 
in the Intercollegiates. 


Wrestlers and fencers are working in the dark 
so far as their schedules are concerned. The 
wrestling schedule is always difficult to arrange. 
Meets will be held with one or two of the league 
teams, probably with Harvard, and the team will 
be entered in the Intercollegiates to be held this 
year at Ithaca. А date was arranged with M. I. 
T., but was cancelled when wrestling was dis- 
continued at that institution. The fencers will 
not get into action until after the holidays. At 
present writing it appears that the baseball 
schedule will be announced before the fencing 
schedule is made public. 

Less fortunate or, better, less capable than the 
Varsity, the freshman swimming team lost its 
first meet last week to Townsend Harris by a 
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score of 23 to 30. Columbia won the relay and 
Needham, 1920, captured the plunge, covering 
62 feet in his best effort, but that was about all. 
Harris took first and second in the dive, and in 
the 100-yard race; first in the 50-yard and in 
the 220-yard; and second and third in the 
plunge. Needham’s plunging was easily the 
best performance of the meet. 


Rufus J. Trimble, '12, coach of the hockey 
team and a former captain of the Columbia 
seven, is trying to arrange for regular practice 
periods for the team at the Brooklyn Ice Palace. 
If this can be done, there is every reason why 
hockey should take its place again as a leading 
winter sport at Columbia, a position from which 
it has been forced by the lack of a rink. 


Charles Halstead Mapes, '85, '89 Mines, who 
succeeded Morton G. Bogue, 'oo, on the Board 
of Stewards last September, has been made 
chairman of the Board, a position which Bogue 
also occupied. It is reported that Syracuse will 
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again be invited to participate in the Pough- 
keepsie Regatta, while an invitation will proba- 
bly be extended to the champion of the Pacific 
Coast. 


^ Opponents Scores 


BASKETBALL—Princeton, 36; N. Y. U.. 14. 
Cornell, 33; Niagara, 27. Princeton, 22; Cornell, 
19 (League game). C. C. М. Y., 45; St. Lawrence, 
I4. Union, 29; N. Y. College for Teachers, 16. 
Pennsylvania, 33; Muhlenberg, r5. Dartmouth, 
33; Springfield Y. M. C. A. College, 31. 

SWIMMING—Pennsylvania, 46; C. C. №. Y. 7. 

WATER PorLo—Pennsylvania, 23; C. C. N. Y., I. 


Sport Calendar 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 6 


Basketball. C. C. N. Y. at C. C. N. Y. Gym; 
nasium. 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 9 


Basketball. Cornell at Ithaca. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 13 
Basketball. Pennsylvania at Philadelphia. 


RIDING 
HABITS 


WALKING ` 
COSTUMES 


17 WEST 4тн STREET 
NEW YORK 
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The schedule of seven games is well balanced 
and gives the Varsity the advantage of one 
week's additional practice because no game is 
booked for October 6. Hamilton, Stevens and 
Swarthmore, opponents this fall, have been 
dropped. The team will not play Election Day. 
Aniherst and Hobart have not plaved football at COMPLIMENTS 
Columbia since the game was resumed. | ОЕ А 


David Austen Cochran, who played end this 
FRIEND 


season, was elected captain of the Varsity Foot- 
ball Team at a meeting on December 11. Coch- 
ran plaved in the backfield early last year but 
was injured in the Connecticut Aggies game and 
was not able to play for the balance of the season. 
He was transferred this fall to a wing position. 


Sport Calendar 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 6 
Basketball. C. C. N. Y. at C. C. N. Y. Gym- 


nasium. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 9 
Basketball. Cornell at Ithaca. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 13 
Basketball. Pennsylvania at Philadelphia. 


TELEPHONE CHELSEA 3111 


n 
THE ONE DOLLAR SHOP, Inc. 


36 ЕАЅТ 5 7thsraEET New York 
Formerly 8 East 37th Street 


Graham 


& Little 


John F. Sweeney & Son 


MAKERS OF 
HIGH CLASS LANTERN SLIDES 


Gifts for all occasions that have been 
chosen with discrimination here and 
abroad. 


OFFICE AND STUDIO 
128 WEST 23rp STREET 
NEW YORK 


LECTURE SLIDES 


MADE TO ORDER FOR THOSE PARTICULAR 
ENOUGH TO USE ONLY THE BEST 
AT MODERATE PRICES 


Our booklet illustrating many charming 
novelties sent on request 


Quality Slides Exclusively 


“Rinehart” 
| TYPE METALS 


Never Vary 171 


QUALITY 


Pittsburgh White Metal Co. 
160 Leroy Street 
New York 


— 


| SCOTTISSUE PRODUCTS 


FOR OFFICE 
AND HOME 


_ Scottissue Towels and Toilet Paper and 


| S. P. Co. Improved Paper 
| and Cabinets 


SCOIT PAPER COMPANY 
30 CHURCH STREET 


NEW YORK 


CORTLAND 4105 


Samuel Couch & Sons 


INCORPORATED 
214 CENTRE STREET, NEW YORK 


HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC 
ELEVATORS BUILT 
AND REPAIRED 


MOTORS AND DYNAMOS OVERHAULED, 


ARMATURES REWOUND 


COMMUTATORS REPAIRED 
GENERAL MACHINE AND 


ELECTRIC WORK 


Telephone Canal 8124 


RIDING 


HABITS 


SUITS 


WALKING 
COSTUMES | 


17 WEST agra STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Makers of 


FINE WRITING PAPERS AND ENVELOPES COMPLIMENTS OF 


KENT'S E. B. & S. CO. 


SILVER LAWN AND FINE PIQUE 
THE BEST 


For Sozial Correspondence 


FINE WEDDINGS 
VISITING CARDS 
ARTISTIC BON PAPERS 


Special Envelopes and Bordering to Order 


Factory Salesroom 
327-331 E. 29TH ST. 440 FOURTH AVE. 


OUR PROOF'S WATERPROOF AND RUST PROOF, WHAT'S YOURS? 


American Chemical & Manufacturing Company, Jnc. 


Manufacturers of 


"HIPPO" Brand Waterproofing Products “HIPPO” Impervious Powder 
“HIPPO” Permanent Pliable Oil “HIPPO” Varnishes and Enamels 


Protective Coatings of Every Description 


New York Office General Offices апа Laboratories 
206 SINGER BLDG. NORFOLK, VA. 


High Grade Plant and Apparatus for 
the Chemical Industry 


GERMAN-AMERICAN STONEWARE WORKS 


Factories, Keaspey, N. J. Office, 50 Сниксн Street, New York 
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Golf and tennis players wisely keep in 
good physical trim by bowling. 
COLUMBIA BOWLING ACADEMY 


IO4TH STREET AND 
COLUMBUS AVENUE 


Private Alleys May Be Engaged by Phone 
Riverside 764 


COMPLIMENTS OF 
JOHN P. KANE COMPANY 


Belle Bryce Gemmel Co. 
Incor porated 
5 EAST 47TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


A New and Distinctive Shop, 
just off the Avenue, devoted 
to the Creation of Original, 
Dainty Women's Apparel 


and Exclusive, Ready-to- 


Wear Models. 


VERY SPECIAL REDUCTIONS IN PRICES 
DURING OUR OPENING SALE 


Extra Discount Allowed to College Students 


t 


East River Sheet Metal Works 


Davip FESSLER, Proprietor 


Manufacturer of Metal Cornices and 
Sky-Lights 


SLATE, METAL, TAR and GRAVEL ROOFING 


Awnings, Ventilations. Gutters and Leaders, Roofs 
Repaired and Painted. Corrugated lron Work. 
Estimates Given. Repairing and Jobbing 
Promptly Attended to 


347 EAST rosTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone, 2158 Harlem 


C. B. Hewitt & Brothers 


PAPER, BOARDS, GLUE 
48 BEEKMAN STREET 


NEW YORK 


E. LANNING BLUE EDWARD О. A. GLOKNER 
President Treasurer 


Glokner & Blue Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Distributors of 


SHEET METALS 
TINSMITHS SUNDRIES 
TAR ROOFERS SUPPLIES 


Offices and Salesrooms: 
2450 and 2452 THIRD AVENUE 


Factory and Warehouses: 
2417 TO 2421 THIRD AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


106 
107 with Extensions to 
108 All Departments 


Phones— Melrose 
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TELEPHONE, WORTH 3075 


К. Н. WALSH 
Wholesale Stationer 


PRINTING BLANK BOOKS 
LITHOGRAPHING RUBBER BANDS 
STEEL ENGRAVING CARBON PAPER 
LOOSE LEAF DEVICES TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 

OF ALL KINDS EIC. 


121-123-125 DUANE STREET 
NEW YORK 


Keystone Steel Composing Room Equipment 


Plus efficient directing force and men who do things have placed the 
COLUMBIA'S UNIVERSITY PRINTING OFFICE 


shoulder to shoulder with New York's most modern printing plants. 


Here are some of Manhattan's big printers, who, along with Columbia, are getting 100'¢ pro- 
duction from Keystone's original methods of handling composing room prablems. 

Hitt PUBLISHING Co., New York City NEW YORK SUN, New York City 
J. J. LiTTLe & Ives, New York City NEW YORK TRIBUNE, New York City 
К. С. Dux & Co., New York City BROOKLYN TIMEs, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
TECHNICAL PRESS, New York City BROOKLYN EAGLE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
NEW YORK TIMES, New York Сиу New York Mat, New York City 
NEW YORK PREss, - New York City New YorK EVENING Post, New York City 

U. S. Navy PusBuicity Bureau, New YORK CIty 


There are hundreds of other successful plants covering every section of the 
country, working the Keystone way—the big, broad way to composing room profits. 


A capable representative will call at your request to show you what induced 
these big printers to modernize their plants. 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY 


Originators of Modern Composing Room Equipment 
38 PARK PLACE Wm. J. Mingle, Jr., Mgr. NEW YORK CITY 
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Once Ороп а Time 


three men well versed in the Meat business decided 
to open a market between 82d and 83rd STREETS 
ON COLUMBUS AVENUE. 

Many years have passed since then, changes 
almost unbelievable have taken place in the neigh- 
borhood, new buildings have continually taken the 
place of the older structures, and yet that old land- 
mark still remains, though, of course, its interior 
has been remodeled to make room for modern 
apparatus and appliances. 

A business as old, as reliable as this, is surely 
worthy of your patronage. We only sell the best; 
we never make a promise we can't keep; we always 
try to satisfy your every want. 


ASTOR MARKET 


A. S. & I. BLOCH 


82ND STREET AND COLUMBUS AVENUE 
No Connection with Any Other Store 


THE OFFICE FURNITURE 
USED BY COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
IS FROM THE WAREROOMS OF 


ALEX. PEARSON'S SONS 
59 MYRTLE AVENUE 
BROOKLYN 


Manhattan deliveries daily 


THE PARISIEN 


F. W. KINGSLEY, Proprietor 
Late Gen'l Mgr. Cecil & Russell, London 


The Leading 
French Restaurant 


The Largest 
French Table d'hote 
$1.00 with Wine 
Music, Dancing, Cabaret 
and Vocalists 


Continuous from 6:30 p. m. 
till Closing 


8TH AVENUE AND 56TH STREET 
Phone 7286 Columbus 


NEW YORK CITY 


$ 568 
Telephone 5663 Franklin 


E. E. Alley Company 
256-258 CHURCH STREET 


NEW Yonk, N. Y. 


Importers and Jobbers of 


TABLE AND BED LINENS, FOR 
HOTELS, INSTITUTIONS, 
RAILROADS, STEAMSHIPS, ETC. 
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CHARTERED 1799 


Bank of the 
Manhattan Co. 


40 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 
CAPITAL $2,050,000 
SURPLUS 4,100,000 
OFFICERS 


Books Make the 
Best Presents! 


STEPHEN BAKER President 


HENRY К. McHARG Vice-President 
D. H. PIERSON Cashier 
JAMES McNEIL Asst. Cashier 
B. D. FORSTER Asst. Cashier 
С.О. BAKER Asst. Cashier 
W. F. MOORE Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


HENRY K. MCHARG WILLIAM SLOANE 
STEPHEN BAKER SAMUEL SLOAN 
FRED'K С. BOURNE B. H. BORDEN 

R. W. PATERSON WALTER JENNINGS 
WILLIAM S. Top C. H. TENNEY 
JAMES SPEYER CHARLES D. DICKEY 


All the 
Holiday Books 


Tel. 4186 Harlem 
If You Never Tried 


VINO SANSOSTI 


Try it Now- -Order a Case---$6---Delivery Free in 


Greater New York 


Sole Agents in U. S. 


A. CHARLES GAMBA 


2182 SECOND AVENUE NEW YORK 


IN TWO YEARS OVER TWENTY THOUSAND OFFICES 
HAVE ORDERED CORPUS JURIS 
Practically every CYC owner has contracted for CORPUS JURIS, thus indicating that the . 
system inaugurated її CYC and amplified in CORPUS JURIS offers a known value. 
The offer we are now making оп the CYC-CORPUS JURIS System cannot be duplicated later | 


on, and those interested should write at once for full particulars 
THE AMERICAN LAW BOOK COMPANY 
27 CEDAR STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Preliminary School for the Proposed 


American National University 
of Music 


Now open at 36 East 35th Street 
New York City 


Vocal instructor of renown, Metropolitan artist. Piano 
instructor for teaching repertoire; director of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. French, Italian, German taught 
by eminent teachers. Piano, ‘cello, violin and classic 
dancing by well known instructors. No pupils accepted 
without promising talent. All students guaranteed début 
according to merits. Prices, 5, per lesson. Advisory 
Committee:—Enrico Caruso, Pasquale Amato, Mrs. 
Champ Clark, Mrs. Burleson, Miss Agnes Wilson, Mrs. 
Christian Hemick. 

For information write to executive offices, 801 Longacre 
Building, Broadway at 42nd st. 


ART BASED ON PRINCIPLE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Day and Evening Courses 
For teachers and professional workers. Poster Advertis- 


ing, Costume Design, Interior Decoration, Life, Illus- 


tration, Normal Training, Children's Classes. Catalog. 
SusAN F. BISSELL, Sec., 2239 Broadway, N.Y. 


OUT-DOOR SCHOOL 


PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN for children 3 to 
10 years. Healthful outdoor activities with the stimulus 
of select companionship coupled with individual atten- 
tion and the advantages of private tutoring. An ideal 
location, directly adjacent to Manhattan Square, Mu- 
seum of Natural History and Central Park. 


ANNA E. CHAIRES, Principal 
42 WEST 76TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


STUDIO OF 


E. K. CARTER 


Specialized Photography in mono- 
chrome and colour for men and 
women of responsibility in the so- 
cial, scientific and commercial fields. 
2231 BROADWAY (at 8oth Street) 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone: Schuyler 9633 


Outdoor School Life for the City Boy 
BARNARD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Overlooking Van Cortlandt Park Playground; 4 min- 
utes walk from West 242d St. Broadway Sub Station 
COLLEGE PREPARATION 


WM.LIVINGSTON HAZEN, '83, HEADMASTER 
T. E. LYON, AssociATE HEADMASTER 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL 


Backward Children 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
238th St. and Riverside Ave. Tel. 316 Kingsbridge 
DAY SCHOOL 


315 W. 87th St. (near Riverside Drive) Tel. 9121 
Schuyler. 


Individual instruction by graduate teachers experi- 
enced in training of difficult children. 


Kindergarten, Elementary and Manual Training 
Departments. 


Full particulars upon application. 


THE COLLEGE BOOK STORE 


A. G. SEILER, Proprietor 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS, 
AND SOUVENIRS 


Students’ Discounts Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 


1124 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR I20TH STREET 


RIVERDALE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


14 acres facing Van Cortlandt Park at West 252nd St. 


Best Boarding School Advantages Near By 
FOR DAY AND BOARDING BOYS 


Daily auto ‘bus; hardy country life; unusually strong 
college preparation and elementary work. 


Preparation for Columbia by Columbia Men 
Ask for descriptive year book 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Head Master 


Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York City 


MORNINGSIDE SCHOOL 


438 WEST IIÓTH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
All grades and Kindergarten 
Elliman kindergarten training classes. Spanish coaching. 
Adults and children 
The Misses D. and L. JOHNSON, Principals 
Tel. 6914 Morningside 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Its preparation for college and home life long consider- 
ed model. Physical training emphasized. Gymnasium 
swimming pool, play-grounds. Illustrated catalogue 

sent on request. Address 


HENRY CARR PEARSON, Prin., West 120th St., N. Y. C. 


FRANCIS EMORY 


FITCH 


(INCORPORATED) 
Printers To Brokers 
47 BROAD STREET, NEW YORE CITY 
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Phone Morningside 4678 


Terrace Tennis Courts 


FOR RENT 


BY HOUR, MONTH OR SEASON 


Riverside Drive and 112th Street 


Journalism Building 


2960 Broadway 


Columbus Ave. and 67th St. 
NEW YORK 


Cathedral Billard Academy 
M. Lasser, Mgr. 


2824-2846 Broadway 


' Finest Equipped Billiard Academy in the City | 
| I2 BRUNSWICK-BALKE TABLES 


HENRY BROS. & CO. 
EMPIRE BLDG., 71 BROADWAY 


Telephone 204 Rector 


HOWARD H. HENRY 
MEMBER NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


` AMBROSE D. HENRY '84 JOHN M. MILLER 
STOCKS AND BONDS 
BRANCH OFFICE 
KINNEY BLDG., BROAD AND MARKET STREETS 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Telephone 1600 Market 


Where Living is a Continual Delight 


Hotel THERESA 


ENTIRE BLOCK, 7th AVENUE, 1 24th TO 126thsts. | 


| One block from *L'' and Subway. Surface cars 
| and Bus lines to all points at door. With іп a few 
| minutes walk of №. Ү. Central К. К. Station 


Single room with running water and some with shower $1.50 
Single room with bath ; . š . . . 2.00 

| Room with bath (for two persons . . . 2.50 ' 
; Parlor, Bedroom and Bath . Я . А 3-50 up 

Special Rates by Month or Season 


FAMILY | 
AND TRANSIENT | 


ABSOLUTELY 
FIREPROOF 


ALL OUTSIDE 
ROOMS 


Dining Room on 
Twelfth Floor 
overlooking Palisades 


Board $10.50 


per week 
Breakfast şoc 
| ИШЕ 553) Lunch бос 
ИП Г: Dinner $1.00 
-—— - HELL M | 
: Telephone 
8270 Morningside 


R. P. LEUBE 


Manager 
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СНАКТЕКЕР 1822 


The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 


LONDON: No. 16, 18, 20 and 22 William St. PARIS: 
41 Boulevard Hausemann 


Branch: 475 Fifth Avenue BERLIN: 
NEW York 56 Unter den Linden, N. W. 7 


I5 Cockspur Street, S. W 
26 Old Broad Street, E. C. 


The Company is a legal depository for money paid Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, or 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Executor, subject to check, and allows interest on daily balances. 
Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond and 
all other Fiduciary capacities. mortgage. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad Will act as Agent in the transaction of any approved 
and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent and financial! business. 

Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. Fiscal Agent for States, Counties and Cities 


Letters of Credit, Foreign Exchange, Cable Transfers 


DIRECTORS 


CHARLES А. PEABODY JOHN J. RIKER Moses TAYLOR PYNE 
ARCHIBALD D. RUSSELL THOMAS THACHER J. WILLIAM CLARK 
WM. WALDORF ASTOR ANTON A. RAVEN HENRY HENTZ 
Parker D. HANDY BEEKMAN WINTHROP RoBERT L. GERRY 
Francis M. Bacon, Jr. HENRY R. TAYLOR FRANKLIN D. LOCKE 
SAMUEL SLOAN Epwin S. MARSTON OGDEN MILLS 


EpwiIN S. MARSTON President SAMUEL SLOAN Vice President 
AucusrTUs V. HEELY Vice-President and Secretary WILLIAM B. CARDOZO Vice- President 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW Vice-President J. HERBERT CASE Vice-President 
Horace F. HOWLAND Asst. Secretary RoBERT E. Bovp Asst. Secretary 
WILLIAM A. DUNCAN Asst. Secretary EpwIN GIBBS Asst. Secretary 


ERN 


The New York Trust Company 


26 BROAD STREET 


CaPITAL $3,000,000 SURPLUS AND ProFits $11,350,000 


Designated Depository in Bankruptcy and of Court and Trust Funds 


OTTO T. BANNARD, Chairman of the Board 


MORTIMER N. BUCKNER, President H. WALTER SHAW 

FREDERICK J. HORNE ARTHUR S. GIBBS . i 
Vice- ў Assistant Secretaries 

James Dopp tce-Presidents MONTROSE STUART 

CHARLES E. Haypock, Treasurer JosePH A. FLYNN 


HERBERT W. MORSE, Secretary HARRY FORSYTH, Assistant Treasurer 


TRUSTEES 
Otto T. Bannard John B. Dennis John С. McCall Dean Sage 
S. Reading Bertron George Doubleday John J. Mitchell B. Aymar Sands 
James A. Blair Benjamin S. Guinness James Parmelee Joseph J. Slocum 
Mortimer №. Buckner Е. №. Hoffstot Henry C. Phipps John W. Sterling 
James C. Colgate Frederic B. Jennings Е. Parmelee Prentice James Stillman 
Alfred A. Cook Walter Jennings Edmund D. Randolph Myles Tierney 
Robert W. De Forest Chauncey Keep Norman P. Ream 


Member of the New York Clearing House Association 
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Saving Daylight 
Early Eighties Dinner 


DECEMBER 22, 1916 


| alte there supreme satisfaction in being able to 
say that of the piano in your home? Would you 
have the same feeling about any other piano? 
“Its a Steinway.” Nothing more need be said. 
Everybody knows you have chosen wisely; you 
have given to your home the very best that money 
can buy. You will never even think of changing | 
| this piano for any other. As the years go by the | 
words ‘‘It’s a Steinway” will mean more and more 
| 


“Yes, It’s а Steinway" 


to you, and thousands of times, as you continue to 
enjoy through life the companionship of that noble | 
instrument, absolutely without a peer, you will say 
to yourself: ‘Нох glad I am I paid the few extra | 
dollars and got a Steinway.'' 


STEINWAY &SONS | 


STEINWAY HALL SUBWAY EXPRESS STATION AT THE DOOR 


107-109 EAST 14TH ST. NEW YORK 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS 
STATIONERS 


JEWELRY, WATCHES, RINGS 
FOBS, EMBLEM PINS, TROPHIES 
SILVER CUPS, STATIONERY WITH 
MONOGRAMS IN COLOR, INVITATIONS 
OF ALL KINDS, DIPLOMAS, MEDALS 
AND DIES FOR STAMPING SEALS 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO INQUIRIES 
| BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/ STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Marte with forks and 5000S 


In fact. in the nomenclature of the table, Cora. 
Tableware ıs almost as well known as Irish Linen 
and French Cuisine. 
There is in every fork and spoon we male, 8) years 
of cumulative experience to ensure the quality and 
enrich the design. 
And speaking of designs, perhaps the only fault with 
the (бла selections is that the variety is apt to 
embarrass the choice! 
There are twenty-seven i ni and distinct patterns 
and each interprets some historical epoch or influence 
with the fidelity of a genuine affection. 
But however the patterns and prices may vary in no- 
wise affects the quality of Согот workmanship, which 
i$ best described as a Aabit of excellence mhich ие — 
will not overcome! 

Leading jewelers everywhere sell Gorzam 

Sterling Меле and every JUS 

piece bears this trade mark 25 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 


cera. oend Coldorntthhs 
NEW YORK 
Works - Providence and New York 
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DAYLIGHT SAVING 


By Professor Hanorp Jacosy, '85 
Rutherford Professor of Astronomy, Columbia University, New York City 


FEW YEARS ago a bill was introduced in 

Parliament making legal in Great Britain 
a new system of time reckoning, called the “ Day- 
light Saving” system. The matter was then 
also agitated in the United States; but Parlia- 
ment failed to pass the bill, and interest in Day- 
light Saving soon ceased to exist here as well 
as in England. 

But the whole question received a new and 
increased importance in the Spring of 1916, when 
Germany actually put the new plan into effect. 
Grcat Britain and France at once followed 
Germany's example, so that Daylight Saving 
is now in very general use throughout Europe. 
American travelers who were there when the 
new system was introduced report that it 
went into effect without friction or annoyance, 
and that it has proved satisfactory in every way. 

All this, of course, alters materially the whole 
state of affairs. Two or three years ago any 
proposal to change our system of time reckoning 
seemed merely a philosophical question, having 
little practical interest. But now that several 
great nations of Europe have actually made the 
change, it becomes of real and immediate 
importance to consider seriously the advisability 
of introducing a similar change here. 

Briefly stated, the essence of the new plan is 
to take such steps as will induce the public to 
begin their waking and working day an hour 
earlier in Summer than they do in Winter. It 
is not intended that the working day shall ever 
be longer under the new system than it now 1s 
under the present system. But if it can be 
made to begin an hour earlier in Summer, it 
will also end an hour earlier, and thus increase 
by one hour that part of the afternoon daylight 
which remains for rest or recreation after the 
working day is ended. And in all cases where 
overtime work is essential, there will be available 
an additional afternoon daylight hour, thus de- 
creasing by so much the strain resulting fromarti- 
ficial light and the cost of the artificial light itself. 

Of course the obvious way to bring about 
these desirable results is simply to rise an hour 
earlier in Summer than we do in Winter. But 


our own experience tells us that it would be very 
difficult to do this, and practically impossible to 
secure universal agreement to do it. And to 
obtain a real advantage of material value it is 
absolutely necessary that the earlier rising habit 
become a universal habit throughout the whole 
country. 

It is almost certain that if the factory whistles 
that now blow at seven should be sounded at 
six instead, something like an insurrection would 
occur among the workers. "Therefore the new 
plan proposes to attain the result by changing 
the clocks instead of the whistles. On the 
Sunday nearest May rst, shortly after midnight, 
all ofhcial clocks would be set ahead one hour, 
so that they would indicate seven o'clock next 
morning at the moment when they would have 
indicated six under the old system. Thus the 
factory whistles would still be heard at seven 
by the clock, but they would really be sounded 
an hour earlier than before. The end of the 
day's work would, of course, occur at the usual 
hour by the clock, but it would be advanced one 
hour further from sunset. There would be an 
additional hour after work, and before sunset. 

On September 30th the clocks would all be 
set back an hour again so that under the new 
system everything in Winter would be exactly 
as it now is. 

The table on the next page shows the time of 
sunrise and sunset for various cities in widely dif- 
ferent localities of the United States, both for 
the ‘Standard Time’ system now in use, and 
for the proposed Daylight Saving system. 
Figures are given in the table for the extreme 
dates June 21 (midsummer) and December 21 
(midwinter) and also for the approximate dates 
of change, May 1 and September 30. 

It will be perceived from this table that under 
the new system the sun will set very late during 
the Summer, thus causing the advantageous 
lengthening of the afternoon, as mentioned 
above. Yet during the Summer the sun will 
rise only very rarely later than seven o'clock, 
and then only near the critical date, September 
30, and in a very few localities. 
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COMPARISON OF THE PRESENT AND THE 
PROPOSED TIME SYSTEMS 


Present System, Standard Time 


May І | JUNE 21 | SEPT. 30| DEC. 21 
Rise| Set |Risc| Set |Rise| Set |Rise; Set 


| | | — o | 1—|— 


New York 4:5916:47[4:92|7:2715:5615:3617:2314:25 
New Orleans |5:21/6:33|5:04|7:00|5:57|5:43|6:56|5:00 
Cleveland 5:28/7:20|4:57/8:01/6:28/6:00|7:57|4:53 
Galveston 5:42/6:50/5:25|7:17/6:16|6:02|7:13/|5:21 
Bangor 4:3016:34|3:5417:20/5:37|5:13|7:16|3:50 


Proposed Daylight Saving System 


May 1 | JUNE 21 | SEPT. 30| DEC. 21 


Rise| Set |Rise| Set [Rise] Set |Rise| Set 
New York 5:59|7:47,5:2918:27|6:56|6:36|7:23.4:25 
New Orleans |6:21/|7:33/6:04|8:00/6:57/6:4316:56|5:00 


Cleveland 6:28/8:20|5:57|9:01/7:28|7:06|7:5714:53 
Galveston 6:42/7:50/6:25/8:17|7:16|7:02|7:13|5:21 
Bangor 5:30|7:34|14:54|8:20/6:37|6:13 7:16|3:50 


It is not necessary to enter into a detailed 
explanation of objections that may have been 
variously urged against the new plan years ago. 
They all now appear to be founded on a mis- 
understanding of what is proposed, or else upon 
a mere praiseworthy conservatism. Only one 
of these matters should be mentioned here, on 
account of its importance; viz: the effect on rail- 
way timetables. Older readers will recall the 
introduction here of the present standard time 
system in the early eighties. Much of the work 
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preliminary to the adoption of that svstem was 
done by the American Metrological Society, 
of which President Barnard and Professor Rees 
of Columbia were President and Secretary. The 
present writer was then assistant to Professor 
Rees, and became thus well acquainted with the 
progress of events. 

At that time the introduction of the Standard 
Time system (which is now practically the only 
system in use) necessitated an alteration of 
almost every number in every railway passenger 
timetable. But the Daylight Saving system 
now proposed will not necessarily alter any 
number in any timetable. The tables will 
remain practically untouched: a change will be 
made in the clocks only. Your eight o'clock 
train will still leave at eight by the clock; but 
you will have a fine long afternoon of daylight 
before you when you reach your destination. 
Only continental through trains actually be- 
tween stations on the critical Sunday nights 
near May 1 and September 30 might possibly 
offer some difficulty. It is for this reason that 
these dates are placed on Sunday, and at an 
hour after midnight, when few trains are in 
motion. But even in the case of these trains 
there would be little trouble. At the May 1 
date such trains would simply become one hour 
late early on Sunday morning; and this lateness 
would be adjusted by precisely the same meth- 
ods which all railroads now employ when indi- 
vidual trains are late for any reason. 

The United States was the leading nation in 
the Standard Time improvement, afterwards 
adopted throughout Europe. Europe has in 
turn become the leader in Daylight Saving: 
let us now hasten to follow Europe's example. 


THE COLLEGE IN POLITICS 
By WiLLiAM TRvrawT Foster, '11 Ph.D. 


President of Reed College, Portland, Oregon 


D IT possible for a college to go directly before 
the voters in the heat of a political campaign 
without getting into serious trouble? In answer 
to this question [ may say that it seems to me 
unlikely that a college or university can ever 
render any large and immediate service in 
political affairs without meeting difficulties and 
adverse criticism. Indeed, the greater and more 
immediate the need for such service as the uni- 
versity can render, the more likely it is to meet 


opposition; all of which is illustrated by the 
experience of Reed College in its efforts to serve 
the cause of good citizenship in connection with 
the recent election. 

During the six weeks preceding the election, 
six members of the Reed College Faculty and 
seventeen students conducted community meet- 
ings at sixty centers, within a radius of ten miles 
of the college, for the purpose of carrying to the 
voters timely, accurate, non-partisan informa- 
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tion concerning the eleven measures submitted 
to the voters by the Legislature or by initiative 
petitions. The meetings were held in schools, 
churches, libraries and club houses. The attend- 
ance ranged from g to 300, the total having been 
4,040. One of the large aims of these meetings 
was to stimulate more thinking, more discussing, 
more investigating and more voting. It is esti- 
mated that the college reached indirectly 
through these meetings one-third of the regis- 
tered voters in the City of Portland, Oregon. 
At each meeting two or three speakers, usually 
representing both faculty and students, pre- 
sented the main arguments and the most impor- 
tant evidence on both sides of the eleven meas- 
ures. А series of meetings was held for the 
preparation of the speakers and every effort 
was made to be absolutely impartial and accu- 
rate. That the efforts were in the main suc- 
cessful is shown by the fact that almost invari- 
ably the audiences wished to know at the close 
of the meetings which way the speakers intended 
to vote, their own views not having been revealed 
during the meetings. Some of the speakers 
were adversely criticised by the advocates of a 
certain measure and by the opponents of the 
measure, each side objecting that the speakers 
were favoring the other side, which is fairly 
good evidence, as far as it goes, that the speakers 
were successful in dealing justly with both sides. 

The importance of systematic means of 
assisting voters to use their privileges intelli- 
gently under the initiative and referendum was 
shown in an unusual and convincing way in 
the Oregon state election of 1916. The Legisla- 
ture submitted to the people an amendment 
to the Constitution of the State removing the 
discrimination against negro and mulatto citi- 
zens. That provision of the Constitution has, 
of course, long been obsolete and the object in 
submitting the measure to the people was 
merely to remove dead matter from the Con- 
stitution. There was virtually no opposition to 
the amendment and virtually no discussion of it. 
Yet it carried only by a narrow margin. If the 
citizens had cast their votes at random without 
reading the measure, approximately the same 
vote might have been expected. It is virtually 
certain that above ninety per cent. of the fifty 
thousand who voted against the measure are not 
opposed to negro suflrage. The trouble seems 
to have been in determining whether it was nec- 
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essary to vote yes or no in order to vote in favor 
of negro suffrage. The ballot read “Ап amend- 
ment removing the discrimination against negro 
and mulatto citizens." It is probable that most 
of the fifty thousand who read che measure at 
all caught the phrase ‘discrimination against 
negro and mulatto citizens" and voted no 
meaning to vote against discrimination. The 
double negative appears to have been too much 
for them. 

On the same ballot were other double nega- 
tives. A citizen who wished to vote in favor of 
the Sunday closing law had to vote ‘no’ on the 
measure because it read, “А bill repealing and 
abolishing the Sunday closing law." To vote 
in favor of compulsory vaccination, a citizen 
had to vote ‘no’ on the measure for it read, 
"to prohibit compulsory vaccination." There 
appears to be a fair chance of getting almost any 
measure passed if the phrasing is sufficiently 
complicated, especially if it involves a double 
negative, unless an effective and somewhat 
expensive campaign is conducted against the 
measure. On the same ballot was a single-tax 
measure called ‘‘full rental value, land tax and 
home-makers' loan fund amendment" involving 
eighteen sections. Comparatively few voters 
understood all that the measure involved, but a 
vigorous campaign against it defeated it by a 
vote of 154,488 to 43,430. 

On the other hand, the citizens apparently 
expressed their convictions at the polls concern- 
ing the one measure on the same ballot which 
they understood perfectly, the measure permit- 
ting the manufacture and sale of beer. They 
defeated this measure by approximately the 
same majority that was cast in favor of prohibi- 
tion two years before, all of which seems to show 
that the State can be protected from the dangers 
of the initiative and referendum only by organ- 
ized agencies of public education whose sole 
object is to bring to all the voters accurate and 
impartial information on all the measures. 
Partisans can not be trusted to perform this 
work. 

The educational value to the college of such 
a joint enterprise of faculty and students should 
be obvious. Colleges are in persistent danger 
of holding aloof from actual conditions outside 
the campus, and thereby failing to have such 
influence in public issues until they are no longer 
issues. The very term ‘academic’ has come to 
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mean ‘impractical’, The title ‘professor’ is 
used with contempt to imply inability to deal 
with conditions as they are. The term ‘high 
brow’ is often used to imply pride in lofty 
intellectual pursuits that are of no earthly use. 
Both teachers and students need vital contact 
with the life of the community. This contact 
was effectively provided for Reed College by 
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this six weeks’ series of good citizenship meetings 
in sixty communities. 

Incidentally, these meetings provided practice 
in public speaking for the advanced students in 
argumentation and politics, public speaking 
that was really public speaking and not the 
merely academic class-room exercises that usu- 
ally go by that name. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES 


HE Departmentof Psychology has announced 
that Dr. E. E. Southard, Professor of Neuro- 
pathology in the Harvard Medical School, and 
Director of the Psychopathic Hospital of Boston, 
will deliver a series of lectures as Non-Resident 
Lecturer in Psychology. The lectures will be 
given in Room 305, Schermerhorn Hall, at 4:10 
p. m., and all interested are invited. 
January 2. Neuropathology and Psychopath- 
ology. 
January 3. The Brains of the Feeble-Minded. 
January 31. Frontal Lobe Functions. 
February 1. The Analysis of Delusions. 
February 8. The Unconscious. 
February 9. Psychopathia. 


Dean Keppel had a smoker at the Dean's 
House, 415 West 117, on the evening of December 
14, for all the members of Phi Beta Kappa on 
the Campus. 


The annual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science will be 
held at Earl Hall on December 26 and 27. 


Announcement has been made that the Faculty 
Dances will be held on the evenings of January 
13, February 16, March 17 and April 13. 


On October 26, Professor C. J. Keyser ad- 
dressed the Assembly of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, on "Ways to Pass the Walls of the 
World." Оп October 27, he delivered an address 
before the University meeting of the University 
of California, on ‘Тһе Ideals that are Most 
Worthy of Loyalty." During the current half- 
year, Professor Keyser is giving instruction in the 
University of California in exchange of work with 
Professor M. W. Haskell, who is lecturing in 
Columbia University. 


Upon the recommendation of the Medical 
Faculty, Alexander Lambert (A.B., Yale, 1884; 


Ph.B., 1885; M.D., Columbia, 1888) was 
appointed to be Professor of Clinical Medicine. 


Professor Edward L. Thorndike gave the 
fourth and fifth lectures of the course ' Mental 
and Physical Characteristics of Different Peri- 
ods of Childhood’, on December 6 and 13. The 
lectures were given under the auspices of the 
Federation for Child Study. 


The American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and more than thirty national 
scientific societies affhlated with it, will meet in 
New York City during the last week of Decem- 
ber, 1916, under the auspices of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York University, the College of 
the City of New York, the American Museum of 
Natural History, and the other scientific and 
educational institutions of the city. Dr. Charles 
R. Van Hisc, president of the University of Wis- 
consin, will preside; the address of the retiring 
president will be given by Dr. W. W. Campbell, 
director of the Lick Observatory. The members 
of the association living in and near New York 
City have been organized as a local committee. 
Its executive committee consists of Henry F. 
Osborn, chairman, J. J. Stevenson, M. I. Pupin, 
Charles Baskerville, N.L.Britton, Simon Flexner, 
E. B. Wilson and J. McKeen Cattell, secretary. 
Dr. R. S. Woodward, president of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, is treasurer of the 
association. Dr. L. O. Howard, The Smithson- 
ian Institution, Washington, D. C., is the per- 
manent secretary. 


Professor Walter Rautenstrauch addressed a 
meeting of the Foremen's Club of the Remington 
Arms Company on October 28 at Bridgeport, 
Conn. The subject was 'Organization and Costs'. 


Professor E. H. Sturtevant will read two papers 
at the Forty-eighth annual meeting of the 
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American Philological Association. The meet- 
ing will be held in conjunction with the Archzo- 
logical Institute of America at Washington 
University, December 27 to 29. 


Two very interesting meetings will be held 
on the campus during the Christmas Holidays. 
The Alumnae Convention of the Hindu Students 
Association will take place on December 26 
and 27. There will be a reunion meeting of 
the Alumni of Canton Christian College on 
December 26. 


The Department of Extension Teaching 
offers courses in Agriculture without charge 
to all people in and about New York City who 
are interested in any phase of practical scien- 
tific farming. The University, through its 
Department of Agriculture, coóperates with the 
Bureau of Farmers' Institutes of the New York 
State Department of Agriculture in giving the 
lectures and in offering free consultation on 
farm problems. 


The following lectures have been announced 
for 1916-1917: 
December 8—' The Pro and Con of Farm Life by a 
Farmer, the Son of a Farmer’. 


Mr. JARED VAN WAGENEN, Jr., Lawyersville, N.Y. 
December 15—' Farm Labor Problem— Present and 


Prospective. The Farm Manager, the Farm 
Hand'. 
Director EDWARD VAN ALSTYNE, Bureau of 


Farmers’ Institutes, New York State Department 
of Agriculture. 

January 5—' Marketing Farm Produce—Individu- 
ally and Collectively '. 
Professor ALVA AGEE, Secretary State Board of 
Agriculture, Trenton, N. J. 


BOOKS AND 


ROFESSOR A. D. F. Hamlin's' A History of 

Ornament, Ancient and Medieval’ fills a void in 
our literature dealing with the history and evolu- 
tion of art. The present volume holds forth the 
promise of a sequel dealing with modern orna- 
ment and that of the Orient, which will complete 
the work. Students and teachers of architecture 
and decoration have long felt the need, as the 
author points out in his preface, of a moderately 
priced and explicitly illustrated volume dealing 
with the history of ornament, and it is to satisfy 
that need that the present volume has been 
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January 12—' Practical Orcharding. Tree Fruits in 
the East’. 
Hon. CHARLES S. WiLsoN, Commissioner oí Agri- 
culture, New York State. 
January 19—'Profitable Potato Growing in New 
York State'. 
Mr. E. R. ЅміТтн, Kasoag, №. Y., President New 
York Potato Growers Association. 
January 26—'Orcharding in Connection 
Mixed Farming’. 
Director EDWARD VAN ALSTYNE, Albany, N. Y. 
February 2—' The Production of Timothy Hay for 
Market’. 
Professor E. G. MONTGOMERY, New York State 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 
February 9—' Maintaining Soil Fertility’. 
Professor GEORGE W. CAVANAUGH, New York 
State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 
February 16—' Rotation of Crops’. 
Professor О. S. MORGAN, Columbia University. 
February 23—' Costs and Profits in Dairying’. 
Professor C. W. LARSON, Columbia University. 
March 2—' Value of Milk as a Food’. 
Professor FLoRA RosE, New York State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 
March 9—'Construction of a Modern Poultry 
House for Egg Production'. 
Mr. W. G. KRUM, New York State College of 
Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 
March 16—'Selection and Breeding of Poultry for 
Egg Production’. 
Mr. L. M. Hurp, New York State College of 
Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 
March 23—'Profitable Swine Production on the 
General Farm’. 
Mr. Harry HARPENDING, Dundee, N. Y. 
March 30—‘ The Duty of the Farmer to the Com- 
munity '. 
Dean А. R. MANN, New York State College of 
Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 


with 


MAGAZINES 


written. From this one might derive the opinion 
that Professor Hamlin's book is of interest only 
to students or laymen possessing a technical 
knowledge of the subject. This, however, is 
not the case. For those laymen whose interest 
in art is great, but whose knowledge of the theory 
and the development of ornament is little, the 
present volume will indeed be a boon. Professor 
Hamlin writes clearly and lucidly and with, it is 
almost superfluous to add, an exhaustive know- 
ledge of his subject. It is hardly within the limits 
of this notice to trace his development of the 
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subject or to comment upon certain special 
phases to which the reviewer's interest was com- 
pellingly attracted. The connection between 
ornament as an expression of emotion, and primi- 
tive literature and thought, is very close; such a 
volume as Miss Harrison’s ‘Ancient Art and 
Ritual" or her ‘Themis’, might well be sup- 
plemented by a reading of Professor Hamlin's 
history. And it is quite unnecessary to point out 
its importance to the student of intellectual and 
social history. Professor Hamlin has earned the 
gratitude of every lover of the arts in making 
available to them this fascinating study. 

The Columbia University Quarterly for Decem- 
ber contains two interesting and illuminating 
articles. One, by Professor McCrea, is a study 
of Literature and Liberalism, a statement of 
ideals in education and social progress that is 
both carefully wrought and cogently written. 
No less illuminating is Professor Gerig's article 
dealing with Celtic Studies in the United States. 
The present reviewer is prone to disagree with 
the author's contention that the contemporary 
literary renascence in Ireland has not directed 
attention in any significant way to the studv of 
ancient Celtic literature; a study of many of the 
contemporary Irish poets should convince 
Professor Gerig to the contrary. It is, however, 
interesting to learn that we in this country have 
not been remiss in our attention to a field, opened 
up only within comparativelv recent years, to 
which philologists, research students in primitive 
literatures, and historians abroad have devoted 
much patient scientific study. Educators in 
America have been laying increasing stress upon 
the importance of a ‘practical’ education. It 
is good to know that the ideal of pure scholarship 
has not been lost sight of, and that Columbia is 
doing its share in offering students the oppor- 
tunity for research in a field whose chiefest 
treasures are yet to be discovered. 

The Rambler, edited by John Kendrick 
Bangs, '83, whose first appearance was chronicled 
in an earlier issue, has achieved a second number. 
We remember Lincoln's reply to a book agent 
who was very anxious for a testimonial. ''For 
those who like this sort of a book, this is the sort 
of book they will like!’ Гле Rambler, like The 
Philistine, is an organ of purely personal expres- 
sion. Mr. Bangs, it is only fair to him to say, is 
not Elbert Hubbard, and The Rambler is decid- 
edly a better magazine than The Philistine. 

Ltoyp К. Morris 
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Once every so often a professor of literature 
Ceases worrying about the war and such ‘unpop- 
ular’, temporary subjects апі produces a book 
that justifies his vocation. From the way news- 
papers seize upon the academic gentlemen who 
are proverbially expected to carry umbrellas, 
wear rubbers, and peer through spectacles, the 
general public might be led to believe that a 
university was a manufactory of current con- 
troversy. But such ‘news stuff’ is actually far 
from the real mind of the true scholar. The true 
scholar, like Professor Fletcher, transports him- 
self in spirit to an ancient age and brings from 
distant realms beyond the flood of Charon, not 
only meticulous criticisms which other scholars 
may dispute, but interpretations of the great 
truths of the human spirit which do not change 
from century to century. He is then a true type 
of scholar which the University maintains and 
cherishes “for the advancement of learning and 
the glory of Almighty God." The subtle-minded, 
ingenious Dante is here* represented in all the 
philosophical significance of his own life, in all 
the importance of his heavenly teaching, and in 
all the grace and power of his art. Professor 
Fletcher has devoted long years to Dante, and 
now he teaches not only Columbia, but—in the 
Home University Library—every willing member 
of that vague class known as 'the reading 
public’. And they are as like to be impressed 
by the written sentence as were auditors by the 
spoken word. 


*"[ feel in the presence of Dante... a sense of 
awe end humility. Аз an artist, he may charm; as 
teacher, instruct and enlighten; as a man he is by 
no means always admirable, but he is always, and 
above all things, lordly ... One would like to heve 
talked with Shakspere; only greatness itself —or 
impudence—could have been at ease with Dante. 
But to feel small before true lordliness of character 
is medicinal for the soul.” 


ELBRIDGE COLBY 


A History of Ornament. A. D. F. Hamlin. The 
Century Co. 


The Rambler. john Kendrick Bangs, editor. 
Boston. 


The Columbia University Quarterly. 


Dante. By Jefferson Butler Fletcher. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1916. (The 
Home University Library). 
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Delegates to Patriotism Congress 


During the year the University receives prob- 
ably several hundred invitations to participate 
in various functions and conferences and to 
send delegates to various meetings. In the case 
of purely educational gatherings, these invita- 
tions are usually accepted on behalf of the Uni- 
versity by the President, who names members 
of the Faculties to represent Columbia. 

Because of the non-academic character of the 
undertaking and because of its large public 
importance, an invitation addressed to the Uni- 
versity to send delegates to a Congress of 
Constructive Patriotism to be held at Washing- 
ton, D. C., January 25-27 next, was laid before 
the Trustees by the President at their meeting 
on December 4. The Trustees voted to authorize 
the President to accept the invitation and to 
name representatives of the University. In 
selecting these representatives, a new departure 
has been made, suggested by the character of 
the conference. The representatives chosen 
include one Trustee, one representative of the 
organized alumni, and one member of the 
Faculties. They are Benjamin B. Lawrence, 
'78, a Trustee of the University; Herbert L. 
Satterlee, '83, President of the Association of 
the Alumni of Columbia College; and Professor 
Franklin H. Giddings, of the Faculty of Political 
Science. 


A Strange Message 


Copenhagen, Danmark, Rosenberggade 1 
hos Hr. Luppy 


November 15, 1916 
Dear Tyson: : 

There are many themes on which I should like 
to write you in detail, but Tid er Penge as my 
friends, the Danes, say, and therefore I ask you 
to be satisfied with just a little now—a tiresomely 
long letter will follow. 

The News would flourish as never before if 
you recorded the fact that I, Ph.D. 1911, deliv- 
ered, on Monday, November 13, six days after 
Mr. Hughes's election, and seven days after Mr. 
Wilson's election, an address at the Frederikkevej 
Gymnasium ved Kjóbenhavn, Hellerup, an address 
on ‘Engelsk som Verdenssprog’. It was one of 
the happiest evenings of my life. There were, 
aside from the instructors, 83 boys between the 
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age of 15 and 20, present, and one woman of 
doubtful years. The audience was attentive and 
grateful; the speaker was laconic and con- 
siderate; the result was pleasing and enduring— 
if I do say it myself. i 

А. WiLsoN PORTERFIELD 


16 to 1 He's Lost! 


The following letter was received at the 
University recently: 


THE COMMONER 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA, 
Nov. 2, 1916 
Mr. Horace Mann, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

I beg to thank you at this late date on behalf of 
Mr. W. J. Bryan for the copy of your book entitled 
God vs. Mammon which you sent with your com- 
pliments. It will give me pleasure to bring it to 
his personal attention upon his return home. He 
has been away from home for some weeks filling 
speaking engagements. 

Very truly yours, 
Cuas. W. BRYAN 


The letter was addressed to Mr. Horace Mann, 
Department of Economics and Sociology, Colum- 
bia University, New York. It was opened by 
mistake at the Horace Mann School, 551 West 
120 Street, and eventually reached the Secre- 
tary's office, whence it was sent to Mr. H. C. 
Pearson, principal of the Horace Mann School, 
with a memorandum that the Secretary of the 
University would like to know whether the 
letter had anything to do with the Prohibition 
campaign. The reply was received that Mr. 
Pearson knew nothing about the book referred 
to in the letter from The Commoner, so that 
the letter is still unclaimed at the University. 
Any alumnus who can locate Mr. Horace Mann 
of Columbia University will please refer him 
to the Secretary! 


Calendar 
For athletic events see page 318 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29 
Holiday Luncheon—Whitehall Club, 17 Battery 
Place, 12:30 p. m. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 19 
Dinner to Professor Pupin. See announcement. 
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NEW YORK, DECEMBER 22, 1916 


HE plans for the School of Business build- 

ing, to stand on the ground now partly occu- 
pied by the Faculty Club, bring sharply into 
notice the work and needs of that organization. 
It is a credit to the Club that it has been able to 
maintain, in its shabby quarters, as much vitality 
as it has shown. True, the shady corner where 
it stands, with the informal grace of the little 
stretch of turf and trees between its modest red 
brick and the vine-covered walls of Earl Hall, has 
given the club a touch of the traditionally aca- 
demic atmosphere which most of the Campus 
lacks. But the building itself, except perhaps for 
the outside dining porch and the library, is quite 
uninviting. 

But it has been a center of stimulating inter- 
course between men from the widely separated 
faculties and fields which compose the Univer- 
sity. The Columbia policy of taking good men 
where they were to be found, regardless of their 
academic parentage, has produced a thoroughly 


cosmopolitan body of men—in number, larger 
than most of the famous small colleges, students 
and all, and the way they mingled at the 
Faculty Club seemed to Dr. Slosson of The Inde- 
pendent, when he studied the great universities 
several years ago, to be one of the distinctively 
interesting things about Columbia. 

It would at all events be a calamity if the Club 
should lose what quarters it has without falling 
heir promptly to something. better. Even a 
temporary shift to unfit rooms would check its 
usefulness and growth. We hope the permanent 
house which, President Butler says, is to be 
placed beside the President’s House on East 
Field, may be provided for before it becomes 
necessary to vacate the little old red hall. 

To be sure, we are not entitled to speak pro 
facultate, and in the case of the academic temper- 
ament he speaks wisely who speaks little. But 
we like to think of a Faculty Club which would 
serve more than the excellent purpose of bringing 
trained minds from every quarter of the Univer- 
sity into stimulating contact. Perhaps the Fac- 
ulty Club ought to be insulated from undergradu- 
ate immaturity: a haven where a man may drop 
the róle of mentor and forget that there are such 
callow things as Seniors. Undoubtedly there 
should be a strong presumption—perhaps even 
a house rule—that undergraduates should be 
barred from the main dining-rooms of a building 
devoted to faculty foregathering. But perhaps 
there might be a bit of a lounge, or a little dining- 
room off in the corner, where youngsters who 
don’t want to talk shop—heaven forbid that the 
Faculty Club should become a seminar—but who 
would like to get better acquainted with a man 
whose intellect and personality appeal to them, 
can be his guests. 

City apartments and the social conditions of a 
metropolitan university are less favorable to 
faculty entertaining than the small college town. 
Many of the most stimulating acquaintances a 
student can make, moreover, are among the 
younger bachelor members of the faculties, who 
are likely not to have a city home. Hence, the 
Club. The companionable rubbing of elbows 
which goes on in the various impromptu eating 
places on the Heights is good; but a place where 
sociability might have a little flavor would be 
even better. 


The News will not be published next week. 
The next issue will be dated January 5. 
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COLUMBIA MEN IN RELIEF WORK IN EUROPE 
Special Meeting of College Alumni at which Address is Made by Arrowsmith 


HE Columbia College Alumni Association 

held a special meeting on December 15 in 
301 Hamilton Hall, in honor of the Columbia 
men who have served or who are serving in the 
war zone in Europe. The inclement weather 
forbade a large attendance, and it is to be re- 
gretted that more alumni could not hear the 
very excellent lecture given by Robert Arrow- 
smith, '82, a representative of the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium for the Province of Liège. 
He spoke informally on Relief Operations in 
Belgium and he illustrated his talk by some very 
interesting lantern slides. The opportunity is 
seldom offered any one to hear first hand what 
is being done to aid needy Europeans during this 
time of tense strain. Dr. Arrowsmith was in the 
heart of the relief work and is particularly qual- 
ified to outline the operations of the commis- 
sion. He did it most effectively. 

Herbert L. Satterlee, '83, President of the 
College Alumni Association, was Chairman of 
the meeting and briefly stated its purpose. He 
then read what he called the Roll of Honor, a 
partial list of Columbia men who had served in 
the war zone at one time or another since the 
war in Europe. We print it herewith. After 
the lecture informal refreshments were served in 
the Gemot. 


ROLL OF HONOR 


Robert Arrowsmith, '82, spent some months in 
Belgium, principally in the Province of Liege, as 
the representative of the American Commission 
for Relief in Belgium. 

Benjamin R. Allison, '16 P and S, Mather Cleve- 
land, '16 P and S, Edwin Pyle, '16 P and S, and 
Neil Campbell Stevens, '16 P and S, sailed on the 
'Adriatic' in the fall of 1914 to serve as nurses 
on French battlefields as representatives of the 
American Ambulance Hospital in Paris. 

Dino Bigongiari, '03, Professor of Italian, is serving 
in the Italian Army. 

Joseph A. Blake, '89 P and S, formerly Professor of 
Surgery at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
had charge of the surgical center in the Depart- 
ment of the Seine et Oise, which gave him direct 
charge of six military hospitals. Later he became 
the chief Surgeon at the Reckitt-Johnstone 
Hospital at Ris-Orangio. 

Charles Butler, '9r. 

Cassidy, '83 Mines, was in charge of the Quarter- 
master's supplies at the American Ambulance. 


Elbridge Colby, '12, of the Dept. of English in 
Columbia College, sailed for Serbia on June 20, 
1915, in charge of the Columbia Serbian Relief 
Expedition. The party consisted of twenty-five 
Columbia men, and was equipped with 25 
automobiles and the necessary number of tents, 
medical and food supplies, etc. The men who 
went in this party are as follows: 


G. R. Bell L. L. Little 

N. Banitch G. B. Logan, Jr. 
E. E. Childs D. S. McChesney 
О. J. Cokefair W. Н. Mallory 
D. M. Dodd D. Peters 

W. E. Dold, Jr. W. Prickett 

W. W. Eaton P. H. Ryan 

G. K. End G. Sanders 

A. E. Evans Palmer Smith 
A. M. Frantz M. A. Tancoock 
E. Н. Jessup D. D. Warner 
P. F. Jones 


William W. Colquhoun, '13S, fought with the Scot- 
tish Light Horse and was promoted in the fall of 
1915 to a Captaincy. He was wounded and last 
spring was reported killed, but this has not been 
verified. 


Albert Samuel Cook, 'or P and S, joined the Serbian 
Hospital Corps in November, 1914, and was 
directing the Valemovo Hospital, Valemovo, 
Serbia, when he died in February, 1915. 


Dr. Richard Derby, 'о7 P and S, who served as a 
surgeon at the American Hospital at Neuilly. 
Those who heard his most interesting address on 
Alumni Day, 1915, will realize the value of his 
services at a very critical time. 


Dennis Dowd, '11L, enlisted in the French Foreign 
Legion, was killed on September 28, 1916, near 
Buc while in a school for aviators. 


Professor E. T. Devine wasa representative of the 
American Red Cross at Petrograd. 


Louis Einstein, '98, was the first American Minister 
accredited solely to Bulgaria and in October, 
1915, presented his credentials at Sofia, where he 
was in the midst of the Balkan situation. 


Hon. James W. Gerard, '89, American Ambassador 
to Germany, has done so much in the service of 
his country and to the credit of his Alma Mater 
that it would be impossible to mention it briefly. 
The aid he gave to his fellow-countrymen at the 
time of the outbreak of the war will never be for- 
gotten, and his important public services to the 
United States and on behalf of the Governments 
of the Entente Allies entitle him to the very 
highest appreciation. 
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Julius F. Hecker, '14 Ph.D., a Russian, who came 
to America at the age of 18 and who is now a 
naturalized American citizen, has charge of the 
Y. M. C. A. work of the Russian prisoners in 
some of the prison camps of Austria. 


Gunther Keil, '13, left America in July, 1914. and 
was drafted into the German Armv at Frankfort 
am Main. Не served in the artillery for seven 
weeks when he was permanently discharged be- 
cause he was disabled. 


Reginald С. Kinsey, '05, served in the Second Bat- 
talion Highland Light Infantry which was located 
with the British Expeditionary force in France. 


John J. Lancer, '09 P and S, was attached to Unit 
G of the force of surgeons who sailed on the 
Steamer 'Red Cross' for service on European 
battlefields at the beginning of the war. 

Empie Lattimer, '125, was the driver of the Colum- 
bia ambulance given to the American Ambulance 
at Neuillv-sur-Seine, by Columbia Alumni. He 
served at the front for some time in Belgium, near 
Dubkirk. 

Albert Levitt, '13, was Chief Orderly and Secretary 
to the Director of the American Ambulance 
Field Hospital. 

Dr. Н. Н. N. Lyle, 'oo P and S, active in the hos- 
pitals at Juilly, where there was located the 
Columbia unit of the American Hospital. | 

Walton Martin. '92 P and S, was in charge of a 
special staff of eight surgeons organized and 
equipped by Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney. They 
sailed on the ‘Lusitania’ in the fall of 1914 for 
service at the front. Accompanying him with 
the party were Dr. Karl Connell, 'oo P and S, 
Dr. David Gordon, 'o6 P and S, Henry James 
'07 P and S, and Dr. Karl M. Vogel, 'oo P and S. 
This party did splendid service at the military 
hospital at Juilly. 

Alexander Mackenzie, ‘05. 

Robert Maclay, ‘98. was опе of the earliest members 
of the American Ambulance Corps. saw service 
in the battle of the Marne and commanded a 
section of ambulances at Bethune and Dunkirk. 

William C. Marquardt, '13S, fought with the British 
forces attacking the Turks on the Gallipoli pen- 


insula, when the Allies tried to force the 
Dardanelles. 
Henry Francois Muller, assistant professor of 


romance languages, has been serving France in 
the trenches as a corporal in the 33rd Territorial 
Regiment. 

Colonel Mesrop Nevton, '89 P and S, President of 
the Perso-Armenian Educational Society of 
America, left this country early in the summer of 
1915 for service in the Balkans against the Turks. 

Н. C. Olinger, '08, enlisted in the French Army in 
the summer of 1914. but was rendered unfit for 
service and has since returned to this country. 


Charles Andrew Powers, '84 P and S, of Denver, 
Colorado, took charge early last spring of the 
American Hospital in Paris, the largest institu- 
tion of its kind in Europe and directed for three 
months the Ambulance Service. 

Daniel К. Robert, '11 P and S, served early in the 
war with the French Red Cross as surgeon 
attached to the Hospital Auxiliare at Pelage Fort 
Mahon, Somme, France. 

Montgomery Schuvler, Jr., '99, a special agent of 
the United States Embassy at Petrograd, made a 
tour of the concentration camps in the Ural 
Mountains of Siberia and in the south of Russia 
to make a report of the conditions under which 
Germans and Austrians of military age are being 
held prisoners. An investigation was made at the 
request of the Department of State in behalf of 
Germany. 

William A. Tilt, 'os (‘ Billy’ Tilt of baseball fame), 
was an ambulance and motor-truck driver at 
Neuilly, and then went with the American Ambu- 
lance Field Hospital at the front. 

Colonel George Edward Twiss, '76 P and S, of the 
Royal Army Medical Corps, F.S.C.S. Sawa 
great deal of active service at the front. 

Arthur Vosburg. ‘go. 

Dr. John Van der Poel, '81 P and S, served in the 
Depew Hospital at Compiegne, in 1915. 

Hans A. Von Wedell, '13L, went to Europe at the 
beginning of the war and was killed in battle. 

David E. Wheeler, '95, '98 P and S, was the first of 
the American phvsicians to be sent to France with 
the funds provided by the Duchess de Talley- 
rand. Dr. Wheeler's wife sailed with him to 
enlist in the work of the American Hospital in 
Paris in the fall of 1914. 

Percy H. Williams, 'o1 P and S, sailed in December, 
1914, as one of a group ої special officers for the 
distribution of food sent by the Belgian Relief 
Committee and the Committee of Mercy among 
the refugees in Belgium. 

W. J. Donovan, '05. 

Members of the Teaching Staff of P and S, who 
served in American Ambulances: 

Dr. George E. Brewer J. G. Hopkins 

E. H. Pool F. B. St. John 

Walton Martin Donald Gordon 

Karl Connell Archibald McI. Strong 
Karl M. Vogel James N. Worcester 
Hans Zinsser William C. Woolsey 

Members of Student Body: 
Edwin Pyle 
William P. Nicolson, Jr. 
Wyndham B. Blanton 
Charles E. Caverly, Jr. 
Seth H. Miles 
Preston A. McLendon 
Raymond V. Brokaw 
Benjamin R. Allison 


Mather Cleveland 
Neil C. Stevens 
Merrill N. Foote 
Charles T. Butler 
Everett C. Jessup 
William H. Braddock 
Randolph West 
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Alumni of P and S: 
Dr. Sumner Everingham and Dr. Percy R. Tur- 
nure went from New York Hospital. Dr. Harry 
Plotz. whose discovery of a serum to combat 
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typhus fever has given him an international 
reputation and added laurels to Columbia, and 
also Dr. George Baehr, went from Mt. Sinai 
Hospital. 


MEETING OF THE Pu.D’s 


HE Association of Doctors of Philosophy 
held its monthly meeting on December 13, 

at the Faculty Club. After the dinner, Professor 
H. R. Mussev addressed the meeting on 'The 
International Relations of United States and 
Japan’. Professor Mussey spent several months 
of last vear in Japan, and while there gave a great 
deal of thought and study tothe subject on which 
he spoke to the Association. In beginning, Dr. 
Mussey made the point that international rela- 
tions are largely determined by what the rulers of 
one country think the rulers of another country 
are thinking of them and conjecturing to be their 
policies. He proceeded in his address to show 
how the so-called Japanese situation is the result 
of misapprehensions on the part both of United 
States and Japan, and then to present the real 
facts in the case. Several things contribute to 
the Japanese misapprehension of America. In 
the first place, the Japanese were disappointed 
over the terms of the treaty of peace at the close 
of the Russo-Japanese War, and blamed America 
as the cause of their failure to secure a large in- 
demnity. In the second place, they resented 
Secretary Knox’s policy in regard to the Man- 
churian Railway, which they thought robbed 
them of one of the few fruits of victory. In the 
third place, they felt very deeply the anti-Japan- 
ese legislation in California and the Western 
States. Inthe fourth place, they view with some 
alarm the development of the American Army 
and Navy, especially of the Navy. They reason 
that American naval preparedness is clearly for 
some offensive purpose, and that there is no one 
for America to arm herself against except Japan. 
The causes for American misapprehension of 
Japan are not so various. They are chiefly due 
to the rapid rise of a people with a totally differ- 
ent civilization from America’s, and to failure to 
understand the ends toward which this civiliza- 
tion is directed; also to an uneasiness over the 
military and naval progress of Japan, which is 
over-estimated, and to fears that Japan as a na- 
tion cherishes imperialistic designs and policies. 
The real facts in the case, Dr. Mussey then 
said, are really economic. America has a consid- 


erable interest in the development of trade with 
Japan and the other eastern countries. But in 
addition to the interest in trade there is also an 
interest in these countries because of the possi- 
bilities they offer for investments. On the Japan- 
ese side there is the need for industrial expansion. 
Japan has a dense population and limited re- 
sources; she therefore needs fields for emigration. 
This latter need is the one which is really the 
determining factor in her policy. The question is 
whether the temptation to appropriate what she 
needs can be checked, and the progress of indus- 
trial development satisfy her needs. The stand- 
ard of living is gradually rising in Japan, and the 
rise will receive added impetus from the spread of 
education. There are two ways of looking at the 
situation. There is the narrow and purely com- 
mercial point of view, which will result in in- 
creased competition between the two countries. 
Then there is the broader and more appropriate 
point of view, the conditions of which are the fact 
that the United States has no real necessity for 
trade-expansion in the Orient, and that Japan 
and the United States are really complementary. 
The real solution is an economic partnership. 
The United States has no political ambitions in 
Asia; there is a firm traditional friendship be- 
tween the United States and the East; Japan 
does not want war if she can avoid it, for her 
economical condition forbids war if possible, and 
she prefers to gain her ends by peaceful means; 
Japan's attention is now fully involved in the 
struggle between the political parties in her own 
country. 

In order to reach any genuine and satisfactory 
solution of the problem several aims must be 
kept distinctly in view. War must be avoided 
by any possible means. The standard of living 
in the East must be raised so that there will be 
more of a balance with the rest of the world. The 
political life of the Eastern peoples must be de- 
veloped in accordance with their own racial life. 
Some reasonable settlement must be found for 
the immigration problem in a way that will not 
disturb our own standards of living. In order to 
accomplish these aims, Professor Mussey recom- 
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mends the establishment of a joint commission 
to adjust and settle questions between the 
United States and Eastern Powers, the establish- 
ment of a reliable news service between the two 
sections, the promotion of greater communica- 
tion between the two sections by travel or other 
methods, the abandonment of dollar diplomacy 
by which trade relations are backed up with 
battleships, and the clear definition of what 
America’s aims and designs are in the East. 

It is needless to say that the address pro- 
voked long and interested discussion from those 
in attendance. Professor Mussey was kept 
answering questions for fully an hour after he 
closed his address. In fact, the President of the 
Association had to bring the discussion to an 
end in order to bring the attention of the 
members present to the business of the meet- 
ing. 

The notification cards contained the announce- 
ment that important business was to be discussed 
at this meeting, and enumerated three things of 
chief importance: a proposal for a class of associ- 
ate members; a proposal for a new type of meet- 
ing; a discussion of measures for keeping in touch 
with the entire body of Columbia Doctors of 
Philosophy. These questions were taken up in 
the order mentioned. The proposal to establish 
a class of associate members is to admit to asso- 
ciate membership those graduate students who 
have matriculated according to the new regula- 
tion for the Doctor of Philosophy degree, or 
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those who have been in residence one year and 
are working for the Doctorate. The understand- 
ing is that such of these men as finally abandon 
their candidacy will automatically be dropped 
from the rolls. Doctors Powell, Knapp and 
Wolff were appointed to draft an amendment to 
the constitution to provide for such associate 
members. This amendment will be printed on 
the notification-cards of the next meeting, and 
will be voted on. The Executive Committee re- 
ported that a new plan for conducting meetings 
would be tried some time during the Spring. 
Some representative will be chosen from one of 
the three schools that compose the Association, 
who will tell what he has done in his own line of 
work since taking his degree, or what has been 
accomplished by others as well as himself in the 
same kind of work. The discussion of means of 
keeping in touch with the entire body of Ph.D’s. 
was merged into another matter of kindred im- 
port. The Secretary of the Association read a 
letter from the Secretary of the Alumni Feder- 
ation asking what support the Association could 
give to the Alumni News. It was felt by those 
present that no action could be taken at that 
time, so the matter was postponed until the next 
meeting. 

Those present were the following Doctors: 
Jones, Wolff, Tucker, Mussey, Knapp, Munsell, 
Nason, Leonard, Haney, Redmond, Bellinger, 
Whitford, Moody, Taylor, Hazen, Powell, Faries, 
Bard and Soper. 


ANNUAL MOBILIZATION OF EARLY EIGHTIES 


Valiant Trenchermen in Hordes Answer Call of Dinner Gong 


EN years of the Early Eighties! They never 

will seem that old; they certainly didn't at 
the annual dinner of the Society at the Club, 
on December 12. 

After a decade of active existence the Early 
Eighties show little of the wear and tear of the 
strenuous campaign which they have weathered. 
Some of the veterans were not present at this 
year's mobilization. Generals Barnes and Wiley 
were busy on other fronts, but Field Marshals 
Ward, Livingston, Sayre, Henry, Renault, Ro- 
maine, et al, headed their respective commands 
as enthusiastically as ever, and proved that they 
are just as effective leaders as they were in the 
first drive of Columbia enthusiasm when the 
Society was organized. 


This year's mobilization brought out the fact 
that the Early Eighties have been well sup- 
ported by the gas attacks of each of the other 
class group societies and that the allied drive has 
been uniformly successful—in fact, so well di- 
rected and so victorious has this offensive been 
that peace terms will be dictated 'somewhere on 
Morningside' before the Society outlives this, 
the tenth year of its usefulness. 

The dinner was another successful Early 
Eighty function. Led by the band, the diners 
marched into the main dining hall of the Club, 
Presidents Ward and Butler in the van. Nies 
said grace. The first routine business was the 
report of the Nominating Committee. 

Changing presidents seems to be the fashion 


Ruford, Ruford, weve been thinking 


Ора rumor set afloat, 
at without so much as blinking 
You could land our billy goat 


For to mo 


this season (unless he be a Democrat.) Mapes, 
the Upper Eighty tyrant for so many years, was 
recently dethroned after a long reign, and 
Franklin I. now wields his scepter. The Nomi- 
nating Committee of the Early Eighties were 
evidently influenced by the radical tendencies of 
the times and went to the Board of Trustees of 
the University to find a successor to Francis E. 
Ward, the winner of so many successful post- 
prandial engagements, and Henry I. now reigns. 
The complete report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee (Francis E. Laimbeer, '83, chairman; 
James Lenox Banks '82, and A. S. Post, '84 
Mines) was as follows: 

President, Ambrose D. Henry, '84; first vice- 
president, Georges Renault, '83 Mines; second 
vice-president, George H. Barnes, '83; secretary 
and treasurer, Girard Romaine, '82; executive 
committee: James D. Livingston, '80, William 
C. Demorest, '81, Robert Arrowsmith, '82, 
John K. Gore, '83, J. Foster Jenkins, '84, Theo- 
dore Tonnele, '80 Mines, Charles P. Sawyer, '81 
Mines, Charles B. Going, '82 Mines, J. Parker 
Channing, '83 Mines, Robert Mulford, '84 
Mines; keeper of the seal, W. O. Wiley, '82; 
sergeant-at-arms, Charles A. Reed, '84. 
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Charley Halsted Mapes he tried hard,  Ruford, Ruford, fore you scheme more, 
with said goat, | 
Wheres he now the bearded beau-bard ? 
Running yet, but les not gloat 


p advice we now repeat, 


Watch and ponder on this theme more, 
Charley Mapes in fill retreat: 


Presented to Ruford Franklin, President of the Upper Eighties, 


at the Tenth Annual Dinner of the- Early Eighties. 
December 12* 1916 


President Ward then called upon President 
Butler, who was in fine fettle. He always is at 
an Early Eighty dinner. After a few reminis- 
cences he declared that he wanted to tell all 
over again—a little more emphatically this time, 
perhaps—that the particular enterprise in which 
Columbia was engaged was a unique one, some- 
thing never before tried and so never before 
accomplished. He declared that the enterprise 
has been successful only because it is being 
tried now by Columbia—the Columbia which is 
in New York City, the commercial capital of 
the United States. The unique feature of Col- 
umbia’s work, the President says, is her demon- 
stration of what can and ought to be done in a 
twentieth century democracy by the highest 
type of the old, historical college. Theology, 
medicine, law and teaching were originally the 
goals of educational activity, said the President. 
Modern development began in foreign institu- 
tions but they were not able to adapt themselves 
readily to the newer conditions, so abroad this 
development took place outside the universities. 
In America the tendencies at first were along the 
same lines. Harvard would not extend its courses 
to include the applied sciences, and the Massa- 
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chusetts Institute of Technology was founded 
under her very nose. Many colleges sprang up 
under the Morrel grant because the customs of 
other institutions could not and would not be 
liberalized. But Columbia early recognized her 
mission and took in the School of Mines. Since 
then the Schools of Engineering, Chemistry, 
Architecture, Education, Pharmacy, Journalism 
and Business, all on an educational parity, all 
part of a preconceived scheme, have been ad- 
mitted to the Columbia family, not at the ex- 
pense of anything older or better established, 
but side by side with the College which has kept 
its integrity through it all. 

Then President Ward attempted to hurry 
through the routine business of the evening by 
calling for the report of Treasurer Romaine, who 
surprised the diners by ignoring the usual 
motion, hurriedly railroaded through, that the 
report be dispensed with. Romaine reported 
solvency for the Society, and then told what the 
Early Eighties had done and had not donc to 
assist the Van Amringe Memorial Committee in 
raising a fund to erect the Van Amringe Mem- 
orial Quadrangle. He concluded by continuing 
a custom begun at the Early Eighty dinner last 
vear when he proposed a silent toast to Van Am. 
It was drunk standing, while the strains of 
‘D’Ken Van Am’, played softly on the piano, 
brought back many a fond and happy memory 
of the foremost Early Eighty of them all. 

President Ward next asked the Secretary 
whether he had any communications to be read 
to the Society and the following were presented: 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Greetings and joy to you and Early Eighties from 
a distant member. Hope everybody is happy and 
noisy and that Ollie and the music are not uncon- 
trollable in my absence. 
CHARLIE REED 


Bermuda 
Toasting Early Eighties at eight. 
SAWYER 
The Secretary announced that President 


Hibben and Dean West of Princeton had been 
invited to attend the dinner this year, and read 
the following: 
President's Room, 
Princeton University 
My dear Mr. Romaine: 
I have just received your very kind invitation 
to be present at the annual dinner of the Early 
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Eighties of Columbia College, on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 12. I regret exceedingly that a previous engage- 
ment does not leave me free for that evening and I 
must forego the pleasure of meeting with my con- 
temporaries of your institution. Will vou kindly 
convey to them my sincere regret, and best wishes 
for a most enjoyable evening. 
With warmest regards, 


Faithfully yours, 
JOHN GRIER HIBBEN 


The Graduate School, 
Office of the Dean, 
Princeton, N. J. 
Dear Mr. Romaine: 

In reply to your welcome note, I am most sorry 
to say it will not be possible for me to dine with 
the Early Eighties on the r2th. I planned to come, 
and would come if I could possibly get away that 
evening. So please present my best thanks, all 
good wishes and my regrets to your crowd of true 
and tried Columbians, whose good will I deeply 
appreciate and reciprocate. 


Ever sincerely yours, 
ANDREW Е. WEST 


Representing the older graduates, Benjamin 
B. Lawrence, '78 Mines, spoke. Не had just re- 
turned from a trip through the West and told of 
meeting Columbia men wherever he went. 
Franklin, '86, the new President of the Upper 
Eighties, on. whose shoulders has fallen Mapes' 
mantle, represented his Society officially for the 
first time. He out-Maped Mapes in every direc- 
tion. His speech was impressive and inspiring 
as he called upon Columbia men to remember 
Hamilton, Jav and DeWitt Clinton, three Col- 
umbia men who had done more for the common- 
wealth and country than any other three, and 
to emulate their example whenever possible. 
Franklin's reading of ‘In Flanders’ Fields’ was 
particularly good. 

Some enterprising Early Eighties discovered, 
that the new President of the Upper Eighties 
was unwise enough to make a declaration that 
he would ‘get their goat’. Trifling with the 
Early Eighties is a dangerous occupation, and 
they gave Franklin fair warning at the dinner 
when they presented him with a drawing which 
we reproduce herewith. The lyrics accom- 
panying the drawing were sung at the dinner 
by J. Foster Jenkins. 

Е. 5. Hackett, '99, Secretary of the Forty- 
Niners, represented his Society in the absence of 
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President A. W. Putnam, '97, who is on the border 
with Squadron А. Hackett closed his speech bv 
asking all those present to sing with him the 
Society song, 'It's a Long Way to Forty-Ninth 
Street', to the tune of ' Tipperary', so successfully 
introduced at the Forty-Niners' dinner last year. 

President Ward then relinquished his gavel to 
President-elect Henry and entrusted to the new 
President's keeping the Van Amringe badge. 
The Presidents exchanged chairs with a great 
deal of creaking and groaning—on the part 
of at least one chair. Next followed Mapes' 
swan song. We will not say that there was 
anything pathetic in what he said, although the 
Occasion was a sad one, particularly his reference 
to a roman candle minus some of the fireworks. 
Mis valedictory, "Early Eighties, I salute vou. 
Dead one that I am, I greet you for the last 
time," was very effectively rendered. 

F. S. Bangs, '78, congratulated the Society 
for reversing a tradition—instead of the Trustees 
going to the Early Eighties for new trustees, the 
Early Eighties have now gone to the Trustees for 
a President. 

H. L. Satterlee, '83, President of the College 
Alumni Association, spoke about the excellent 
spirit which had been aroused over the prospect 
of a new Club house for the Columbia University 
Club. Robert Arrowsmith, '82, spoke briefly of 
his experiences in Belgium. Daniel E. Moran, 
'54 Mines, made an announcement about the 
dinner to be given to Professor Pupin. Living- 
ston, '80, advanced the suggestion that the tenth 
anniversary of the founding of the Early Eighties 
be celebrated with appropriate ceremonies before 
next Commencement. 

The traditional Early Eighties' benediction 
closed one of the most successful dinners which 
the Society has ever given. 

The guests were Е. S. Bangs, '78; B. B. Law- 
rence, '78 Mines; Ruford Franklin, '86; С. Н. 
Mapes, '85; E. DeWitt, '86; E. L. Dodge, '88; 
Е. S. Hackett, '99; and Levering Tyson, '11 
A.M. Frederick Coykendall, '95, William deL. 
Benedict, '74 Mines, and John B. Pine, '77, were 
invited, but could not be present. 

Other diners were: 


CLass ОЕ 1880: W. Elliott, T. Tonnele, J. D. 
Livingston. 

CLass ОЕ 1881: R. A. Anthony, T. D. Ram- 
baut, R. H. Sayre, W. W. Share, F. E. Ward. 


CLass OF 1882: R. Arrowsmith, J. L. Banks, 
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Е. М. Burr, №. М. Butler, Н. Feuchtwanger, Е. 
К. Greene, Н. С. Hepburn, J. В. Nies, С. О. 
Payne, L. D. Кау, С. Romaine, W. Н. Н. 
Warner, B. S. Wise. 

CLass OF 1883: J. T. J. Bird, Н. D. Brewster, 
P. W. Foster, O. K. Hand, W. L. Hazen, F. E. 
Laimbeer, J. Laimbeer, Jr., G. Renault and 
guest, H. L. Satterlee, J. H. Schmelzel, A. L. 
Walker, J. C. West, S. S. Wheeler. 


CLass ОЕ 1884: H. L. Hall, Н. S. Hathaway, 


А. D. Henry, J. Е. Jenkins, D. E. Moran, К. 


Mulford, G. W. Plum, A. S. Post, C. A. Rapallo, 
C. B. Rowland, T. E. Snook, H. C. Taylor, S. 
G. Tibbals, B. E. V. McCarty. 


Mines Dinner to Pupin 


The Alumni Association of the Schools of 
Mines, Engineering and Chemistry at a recent 
meeting of its Board of Managers decided that 
the time and occasion were appropriate to honor 
Michael I. Pupin,’83, on the completion of twenty- 
five years active and resourceful work for the Uni- 
versity. It is proposed on this occasion to illus- 
trate the activities of Columbia University and of 
the Schools of Science in particular, not only in 
educational work but also in service to the 
country in the past, and of its aims and purposes 
for the future. The work of the Science Schools 
from the establishment of the School of Mines 
onward, the Schools of Architecture, Civil En- 
gineering, Mechanical Engineering, Chemistry, 
Sanitary Engineering and Geology will be dwelt 
upon and illustrated. The proposed Industrial 
Development Laboratory will be explained and 
the further service which Columbia wishes and 
proposes to do in this respect. 

The dinner will be held on Monday, February 
I9. This is the College Night of the annual 
meeting of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers, and last year a large gathering of 
resident and visiting engineers of this society 
met at the University Club. On this occasion it 
is feared the capacity of the club will be over- 
strained and another locality will be found. 

Not only Columbia men of all the Science 
Schools are invited, but visitors and friends of 
Columbia will be gathered together. А repre- 
sentative committee of professors, alumni and 
students are at work on the program, and expect 
to make the occasion a fitting tribute to the man 
whom Columbia delights to honor. 
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Architects Meeting 


A meeting of the Board of Governors of the 
Architects Alumni Association was held at the 
Columbia University Club on November 28. 

The following resolution, offered by a commit- 
tee appointed for the purpose, was unanimously 
adopted: 


“Whereas, in the death of Frank Dempster 
Sherman, '84, the Alumni Association of the School 
of Architecture of Columbia University has suffered 
the loss of one of its most distinguished Honorary 
Members, and of one whose life was singular in its 
devotion to his Alma Mater; 

And, whereas, Frank Dempster Sherman, in his 
long service in the chair of Graphics at the School 
of Architecture, imparted a high standard of scholar- 
ship to his students not only by his command of the 
subject, but by his great ability as a teacher; while 
his genial personality and his sympathy and loyalty 
inspired warm affection in all who knew him; 

And, whereas, this Association desires to put upon 
record its recognition of his distinction and to pay 
homage to his memory; 

Therefore, be it Resolved; That the Alumni Asso- 
siation of the School of Architecture of Columbia 
University expresses herein its feeling of the great 
loss which the Alumni body has sustained and ex- 
tends its sympathy to his bereaved family.” 


А decision of a previous meeting of the Board 
of Governors was that a suitable memorial to 
Professor Ware would be a Fellowship of a Post 
Graduate Course of one year, was ratified, and 
the Ware Memorial Committee was instructed 
to raise at least $12,000 for endowing such 
Fellowship. 

President Hewlett, with a speech praising 


the activities of Mr. Henry Hornbostel, '91 F. A., - 


in the field of architectural education and in 
recognition of his generosity in presenting the 
die for the annual medal which is awarded to the 
most proficient student in the School, presented 
him with a gold copy of the new small die, to 
be used hereafter for said medal. Mr. Horn- 
bostel accepted medal with a speech of acknowl- 
edgement, in which he promised to be even more 
active and interested than heretofore in the 
activities of the Association, and in the welfare 
of the School. 

Secretary read a letter from Provost Carpenter, 
Acting Director of the School of Architecture, 
relating to the efficient activities of the existing 
Committee of Visitors, and approving the 
appointment of Messrs. I. М. P. Stokes, '93, 
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Goodhue Livingston, '92, and John К. Pope, 
'94, to serve three, two andone yearsrespectively, 
thus providing for a continuous representation. 

Professor A. D. F. Hamlin was asked to speak, 
and gave a summary of the work and progress 
in the School. 


New Jersey Alumni Dinner 


The annual reunion and dinner of the New 
Jersey Alumni Club was held at the Essex Club 
at Newark, N. J., on Thursday evening, Decem- 
ber I4. There was a good attendance and much 
enthusiasm. Arthur F. Egner, the President of 
the Club, presided. 

Speeches were made by Hon. Thomas L. Ray- 
mond, Mayor of the City of Newark, and Dean 
Keppel. Dean Keppel represented President 
Butler, who had been expected at the dinner, but 
who was unexpectedly detained. A letter from 
President Butler was read to the Club. 

Mayor Raymond in his address spoke of the 
benefits arising from the existence of a college 
within a city, and expressed the hope that a 
university might be established some time in 
Newark. He also spoke of the participation of 
college men in politics, and urged a greater 
interest in the practical affairs of municipalities 
upon the part of college men. Dr. Robert Arrow- 
smith gave a most interesting and instructive talk 
upon the relief work being done in Belgium. The 
talk was illustrated by lantern slides. 


Officers for the coming year were elected as 
follows: President, Shiras Campbell, 'o4 Е. А.; 
First Vice-president, M. Van B. Brinckerhoff, 
':85; Second Vice-President, Robert W. Mac- 
beth, '06; Treasurer, Louis S. Thurston, 'o2; 
Secretary, Michael M. Chanalis, '08. 


Members of the Standing Committee: William 
A. Meikleham, '86;  Ruford Franklin, '86; 
William O. Wiley, '82; Arthur F. Egner, 'o3. 


Alumni in Texas Meet 


A Columbia luncheon was held in Austin, 
Texas, on November 29, at the Cactus Tea Room. 
The following were present: Earl Lockridge Brad- 
sher, '11 Ph.D.; Charles С. Haines, 'og Ph.D.; 
Lindley M. Keasbey, '9o Ph.D.; Truman Lee 
Kelley, '14 Ph.D.; William Franklin North, '68 L; 
Charles W. Ramsdell, "то Ph.D.; Joseph L. 
Henderson, '12 Ph.D.; Herman Gerlach James, 
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"ті Ph.D.; Wilbur Mundy Cleaves, '15 L.L.M.; 
James Frank Dobie, '14 A.M.; William Edward 
Dunn, and Fred Cotton. 

The alumni met in conjunction with the in- 
stallation of President Vincent of the University 
of Texas. Dr. Frank J. Goodnow, '82L, Presi- 
dent of Johns Hopkins University, was guest of 
honor, and spoke informally of his experiences in 
China and of some of the recent developments at 
Johns Hopkins University. 

The Committee on Arrangements was C. W. 
Ramsdell, ’10 Ph.D.; L. M. Keasbey, '9o Ph.D.; 
Н. С. James, '11 Ph.D.; and C. С. Haines, '09 
Ph.D. 


Club Meetings and Reports 


The annual mecting of the Club was held at 
the Club House on December 20, at which elec- 
tion was held and members voted on amendments 
to the Constitution proposing raising the dues 
per annum for resident members from Twenty 
to Thirty Dollars, on the suggestion of the Com- 
mittee on Moving; and remitting dues of members 
of the Club, also members of the National Guard 
if such members are in actual service when the 
dues become payable. 

The Annual Report of the Board of Governors 
of the Club, recently issued, shows vividly that 
the spirit of the Club is one of progress. Mem- 
bership increased from 1,247 to 1,579, the finan- 
ces were bettered, and the program of the year's 
activities was an indication that Columbia men 
want and need a place where they can gather 
for all purposes. The activities of the Club 
Committees, including the Regatta Committee, 
which chartered the steamer ‘Asbury Park’ for 
the use of Club members and their friends on the 
day of the Poughkeepsie regatta, and paid over a 
profit of several hundred dollars to the Rowing 
Club; the Squash Court Committee, which com- 
pleted the facilities for playing this increasingly 
popular game; the Committee on Removal, 
which handed in its report at the special meeting 
described in last week's News; the Entertain- 
ment Committee; the Membership Increase 
Committee; and the House Committee, are all 
commended. 

The financial statements accompanying the 
report, indicate that the Club is flourishing, and 
that a more propitious time for moving could 
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hardly be found. Compared with last year 
the record is also most gratifying. Contrasted 
with a decrease of 45 in membership in last year’s 
report there is this year’s increase of 332. Last 
year the Club balance was $777.06—this year the 
balance is $4,749.78. Last year the investment 
account showed a total of $13,142.12—this year 
showed an increase to $18,460.87. House receipts 
increased $7,787.65 over last year, while house 
expenses increased $5,570.44, making a sub- 
stantial part of the total club balance, most of 
the other being accounted for by increased re- 
ceipts from membership dues. 

The Nominating Committee also reported to 
the Governors and the finding accompanied the 
circular announcing the annual meeting. 


Arrowsmith in Philadelphia 


On November 24, the members of the Alumni 
Club of Philadelphia listened to a very inter- 
esting talk given by Robert Arrowsmith, '82, 
on his experiences in Belgium and Northern 
France. Arrowsmith's talk was the feature of a 
Smoker given in the rooms of the Engineers' 
Club, Philadelphia. It was so interesting that 
the discussion was carried into the night and 
very little time was left for the ordinary 
smoker adjuncts of song and food. However, 
by concentration of effort the members man- 
aged to assimilate considerable food and drink. 
College days were recalled and Columbia songs 
enthusiastically sung before the meeting broke 


up. 


Alumni Cooperate with Appointment 
Committee 


The first meeting of the Committee appointed 
by the Standing Committee of the College 
Alumni Association as an Alumni Advisory 
Committee to the University Committee on 
Appointments, was held at the University on 
December 12. Those present were: Landreth 
Н. King, '80, chairman; John К. Gore, '83; 
John Laimbeer, '83; and Paul C. Holter, '07, 
secretary. The members informed themselves of 
the work of the ofhce and suggestions were made 
for possible help which the members of the 
Committee themselves could render. 
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Squash at the Club 


On Monday, December 4, the A team of the 
Club won its first League Squash match, with 
one actual defeat. The next day the B team of 
the Club, not to be outdone, won their first 
League match with no defeats. 

The detailed results follow: 


AT THE YALE CLUB 
December 4, 1916 
Class A 
Columbia Club vs. Yale Club 
I. F. S. Keeler vs. A. J. Cordier 


Won by A. J. Cordier 15/10 15/8 


2. H. D. Bulkley vs. J. H. Williams 
Won by Default favor Williams 

3. Jay Gould vs. S. Н. Johnson 
Won by Jay Gould 15/9 15/6 

4. M. L. Cornell vs. J. Walker 

Won by M. L. Cornell 15/2 15/8 

5. F. Kidde vs. D. Mackay 
Won by F. Kidde 15/6 15/8 

6. E. W. Putnam уз. A. Corey 


Won Ьу E. W. Putnam 9/15, 15/8, 15/11 
7. L. E. Mahan vs. J. Ford Johnson, Jr. 
Won by L. E. Mahan 15/10, 15/2 
Club C.U.C. Matches, 5; Club Yale С.г, Matches 2. 


AT THE PRINCETON CLUB 
December 5, 1916 


Class B 

Columbia Club vs. Princeton Club 

I. А. C. Scott vs. R. M. Forsythe 
Won by А. C. Scott 15/5 17/16 

2. H. Kellock vs. G. Graham 
Won by H. Kellock 15/13 15/4 

3. R. L. Strebeigh vs. R. Monks 

Won by R. L. Strebeigh 18/14 15/6 


4. Dr. J. W. Worcester vs. E. Ellsworth, Jr. 
Won by Dr. Worcester 8/15 15/9 15/2 
5. J. P. Carter vs. Dr. A. D. Mittendorf 
Won by J. P. Carter 15/8 7/15 15/13 
Score Columbia Club, Matches 5 
Princeton Club, Matches o. 
4. Dr. J. W. Worcester vs. E. Ellsworth, Jr. 
Won by Dr. Worcester 8 I3 15 9 152 
5. J. P. Carter vs. Dr. A. D. Mittendorf 
Won by J. P. Carter 15 8 7 15 q5 13 
Score Columbia Club, Matches 5 
Princeton Club, Matches o. 


These performances are particularly creditable 
as both teams were playing away from home, 
and the prospects are bright for a good season's 
record. The À team has been strengthened this 
year by the addition of Jay Gould, the world's 
Court Tennis champion, and by Frank Kidde, 
Champion of New Jersey for several years. 

The Harvard Club, last season's champions 
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will again enter a strong team, but optimistic 
club members see a chance of taking their 
measure this vear. 

Н. Duncan Bulkley ‘or reached the finals of the 
National Fall Scratch Tournament in Novem- 
ber losing to J. W. Appel, Jr. of the Harvard 
Club. Bulkley defeated M. L. Cornell 'о in the 
semi-final, who had in turn defeated F. S. Keeler 
'91 the round before. 


Commemoration Service 

The annual Commemoration Service, held 
to remember all those who during their life- 
time advanced the honor of the University, was 
held in St. Paul’s Chapel, on December tenth. 
Chaplain R. C. Knox, '03, conducted the service. 
The lesson was read by Ambrose D. Henry, '84, 
and the address was delivered by John Erskine, 
'оо, Professor of English. 

The address will be printed in full in the next 
issue of the University Quarterly. 

Officers and students of the University, in 
whose memory the service was held, as named 
in the order of service were: 

FRANCIS BROWN 
SETH Low, '70 
Joun McLean NASH, '68 
JOUN OEHLER 
FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, '84 F.A. 
STUDENTS 
ARTHUR GEORGE EAVES 
MARIE LOUISE FELS 
ALFRED J. FISHER, JR. 
STEPHEN L. GALOTTA 
FRANCIS MEYER KLENKE 
JULIET MONROE 
FERDINAND RUTTMANN 
GILBERT SANDERS 
MEREDITH WHITEHOUSE 


Greatly Exaggerated! 
November 25, 1916 
To the Editor: 

In the issue of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association’ of November II, 1916, 
appeared a brief obituary of the undersigned. 
Thinking that, owing to the wide circulation of 
the said Journal, some of its readers who know 
or know of me, may accept this report as authen- 
tic, this is to authoritatively deny the same. 
The mistake arose through a similarity in names, 
it being the other one who passed over. 

Yours, very truly, 
JOHN С, SPENCER, 
Secretary of the Columbia Alumni 
Club of San Franctsco. 
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ABOUT ALUMNI 


Columbia Delegates to Interfraternity 
Conference 


The following alumni were delegates to The 
Interfraternity Conference, held on December 
I and 2: Roger Н. Bacon, '96—Delta Psi; 
Bernard Bernstein, 'r3—Phi Sigma Delta; W. B. 
Blauton, '16—Pi Kappa Alpha; Cyril J. Curran, 
'14—Alpha Sigma Phi; Frank №. Dodd, '91— 
Theta Delta Chi; Samuel Н. Federman, '14— 
Phi Sigma Delta; Dixon R. Fox, ’11—Alpha Chi 
Rho; Leon Fraser, '10—Phi Kappa Psi; Carlton 
J. Н. Hayes, 'o4—Alpha Chi Rho; Maxwell 
Hyman, '13—Phi Sigma Phi; J. D. Livingston, 
'50—Delta Phi; Н. Н. McCorkle, 'o4—Phi 
Kappa Psi; Mitchell May, '98—Zeta Beta Tau; 
John Patterson, '92—Delta Upsilon; Steddiford 
Pitt, ’11—Sigma Chi; Samuel Stark, '06—Zeta 
Beta Tau; Н. C. Staunton, ’99—Alpha Chi Rho; 
Carl Tombo, 'o2—Theta Delta Chi. 

Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes, 'o4, Alpha Chi 
Rho, was chairman of the Committee in College 
Organizations Autagonistic to Fraternity Ideals, 
and Levering Tyson, ’11 A.M., Phi Delta Theta, 
was a member of the Special Committee on 
Food Values and the Steward's Department. 
James Duane Livingston, '80, was re-elected 
treasurer of the conference, and Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, 'o4, and Н. Н. McCorkle, 'o4, were 
elected members of the executive committee. 


LupWiG LINDENMEYR, 1900 Е. А. 


Ludwig Lindenmeyr died at his home, 359 
West 151 Street, New York, on Thursday, De- 
cember 7, after a prolonged illness. He was born 
in New York City, May 17, 1879, and attended 
the Friends Seminary, at Stuyvesant Square. He 
graduated from the Columbia School of Archi- 
tecture in 1900, after which he went to Europe 
to study in Paris, subsequently travelling through 
Germany, Italy, Greece and Spain. After his 
return from abroad in 1902 he began architec- 
tural work in New York and in 1906 organized 
the firm of Kafka and Lindenmeyr with his 
former classmate, Hugh Kafka, 'oo F. А. This 
association was continued until 1911, after which 
he practised by himself, although greatly handi 
capped by failing health. He was married in 
1903 to Ellen Beck, daughter of Dr. Carl Beck, 
of this city, whom he leaves with four children, 


He was a member of the Theta Delta Chi 
ternity and the Wykagyl Country Club. 


W. C. M. 


Fra- 


Present at the Monday luncheon at the 
Lawyers’ Club, November 6, 1916: Early, 
"то; Scott, "11L; Brown, '17L; Kruse, 'o7S; 
Norris, '07; Schwarz, '07; Mapes, '85; Mac- 
Rossie, '11; Willis, '05; Wheeler, '11; Harrison, 
'or; Haydock, 'or; Collins, '83L; Collins, ’g1; 
Symes, '98; McCoun, '09; Forster, '81; Smith, 
'o1; Freeman, '95; Fleming, '98L; Dodge, '88. 


'@8т P. and S.—Lieut.-Col. Edgar Alexander 
Mearns, U. S. А., retired, died on Nov. 1, at the 
Walter Reed Hospital, at Washington, D. C.. after 
a short illness. He was prominently identified with 
problems of scientific research for many years. 
Among the most important zoological expeditions 
with which he was connected were the survey of the 
international boundary between Mexico and the 
United States, in 1892-1894, to the Philippine 
Islands in 1903-1904, and 1905-1907, on the Smith- 
sonian African Expedition, 1909-1910, and on the 
Childs-Frick Abyssinian Expedition in 1911-1912. 


'9r Mines—O. Н. P. La Farge has resigned as 
Manager and Secretary of the Bank for Savings. 
Seattle, Washington, and has moved to Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, where he is connected with 
the Citizens’ Bank. For many years La Farge was 
President of the Alumni Association of the State of 
Washington. 


94 L—Robert W. Van Iderstine has recently 
taken the Presidency of the International Fire and 
Marine Agency Corporation, at 5 South William 
Street, New York City. This corporation repre- 
sents the Norske Lloyd Insurance Company, Ltd., 
for fire insurance. Van Iderstine is also President 
of Whist and Company, which represents a group of 
companies for direct marine insurance. Не has 
also been appointed United States Manager for 
two large Norwegian Companies which will shortly 
make deposits and enter this country—they are the 
Norwegian Globe Insurance Company and the 
Norwegian Assurance Union. Van lderstine has 
given up the active practice of the law, and will 
confine himself to counsel work principally in 
association with his former partner Wendell P. 
Barker, 27 William Street. 


'os— Capt. Elisha Н. Janes, Twelfth Infantry, 
who has been serving as recruiting officer in New 
York City, has gone to Jacksonville, Fla.. as a 
member of the New York rifle team at the national 
matches. 
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'95— J]. E. Spingarn, formerly Professor of English 
at Columbia University, conducted a special seminar 
in Literary Criticism at the University of North 
Carolina during November. 

'oo, 'oaL—Announcement has been made of the 
engagement of James Alexander Edwards, son oí 
Mr. and Mrs. James M. Edwards, of 155 West 
Fifty-eighth Street, to Miss Edith E. Cook, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Francis Cook, 32 East 
Sixty-fourth Street. Edwards is a member of the 
University, the Squadron A and the Morris County 
Golf Clubs. 


'00— A son, Giles St. Clair, was born on Novem- 
ber 28, to Harry Hull St. Clair and Ethel Erskine 
St. Clair. 

'oo L.—Charles E. Heydt was recently elected 
Vice-Chairman of the Republican County Commit- 
tee to succeed Alexander Brough, '89 Law, who 
resigned to accept an appointment as a city magis- 
trate in New York. 

'os Mines—Announcement has been made of the 
marriage of Robert Benson Rogers to Miss Alma 
Thane, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur French 
Thane of San Francisco. 

'os Ph.D.—Dr. Henry Suzzallo, president of the 
University of Washington and former Dean of 
Teachers College, Columbia, has been elected 
Vice-President of the newly organized China Club 
of Seattle. The purpose of the new organization is 
to make China as well understood in the United 
States as the United States is understood in the 
Republic of the Orient. 

’06 Ph.D.—John L. Kind was married on Decem- 
ber 21 to Miss Elsbeth Veerhusen at Madison, 
Wisconsin. Miss Veerhusen, who holds a Wisconsin 
Ph.D., was for some years an instructor in German 
at that University. Mr. and Mrs. Kind will be at 
home at 414 North Livingston Street, Madison, 
Wisconsin, after March first. 

'07, 'roS—Announcement has been made of the 
engagement of Harold Perrine to Miss Ferne 
Elizabeth Thomas. Perrine is at present engineer 
with the Rapid Transit Subway Construction 
Company. 

'o8— William Gage Brady, Jr., is now assistant 
cashier of the National City Bank of New York. 

'og, !'13 L.—The officers, committees, and other 
active workers of the Hughes National College 
League gave a luncheon at The Lawyers Club, New 
York, on November 21, to George Brokaw Compton, 
National Campaign Manager of the League. Among 
those who spoke were National Committeeman 
Herbert Parsons, Deputy City Comptroller Shepard 
A. Morgan, Major Frederick M. Crossett, and 
Charles E. Hughes, Jr. The íollowing message 
from the Republican presidential candidate, Mr. 
Hughes, was read at the luncheon: 


“ Please express to those present my deep appre- 
ciation for their earnest work. It would give me 


special pleasure to join in this tribute to the work 
of Mr. Compton. I am glad to see his efficient 
services recognized in this appropriate manner.” 

Letters were received from William H. Taft, 
William R. Willcox, Charles S. Whitman, Thomas 
W. Lamont, George Wharton Pepper, Mortimer L. 
Schiff, and others. 

Compton was presented with a loving cup on 
which was inscribed on the reverse side the comment 
of Governor Hughes after inspecting at headquarters 
the system and plan of operations of the league on 
the last day of the campaign. “Nothing so thorough 
as this has ever been done before." 

'10, ' 12 S. — Philip Kraft, Jr., was married to Miss 
Elizabeth Anderson, daughter of Mrs. Genevieve 
Bowman Anderson, 128 West Second street, Mount 
Vernon, on Nov. І, at the bride's home. Mr. Kraft 
is Mine Geologist for the Dome Mines Co., Ltd., 
and the couple will live in South Porcupine, Ontario. 

"II L.—B. Meredith Langstaff, is devoting all the 
time he can spare from a busy legal practise, to 
aiding the Boy Scout movement in Brooklyn. 

'II —Steddiford Pitt, who rowed No. 5 on the 
championship crew at Poughkeepsie, is now sales 
manager of the William R. Pitt Composite Iron 
Works, of New York City. 

"rr Ph.D.— Dr. Allen Wilson Porterfield has pre- 
sented both sides of the question of whether the 
study of German will be unfavorably affected by the 
war, іп a recent issue of '' School and Society." 

'II— Announcement has been made of the mar- 
riage of Miss Adelaide Cornelia Vogel, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. William H. Vogel, of 853 Prospect 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Dr. Carl Frost Bornman. 
The couple will make their home at 2023 Caton 
avenue, Brooklyn. 

'I2, '15 P. and S.— Announcement has just been 
made of the engagement of Dr. Irving Hotchkiss 
Pardee to Miss Margaret E. Trevor, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Graff Trevor, of Southampton, 
N. Y. 

'12— John Charles Kemp van Ee, Jr., was mar- 
ried recently at San Francisco to Miss Nellie F. 
Wacker, daughter of Mrs. I. Н. Francis, of Relay, 
Maryland. Mr and Mrs. Kemp van Ee, Jr., met 
during a trip abroad on the '' Prinzess Irene," then 
captained by Captain Koenig, now master of the 
German submarine ‘ Deutschland.” 

'13— Warren B. Chapin, a Varsity crew man for 
several years, was married recently to Miss Elsie 
Hutchinson, at the West End Presbyterian Church, 
of New York City. Mr. and Mrs. Chapin are now 
on their honeymoon in the South. 

'13 S. — Announcement has been made of the mar- 
riage of Dudley Martin Moore to Miss Carolyn Dox- 
see, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles O. Doxsee, 

'16— Morton J. Newburger is with the Wilming- 
ton and Philadelphia Traction Company, 603 
Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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'16—Leonard W. Evens has gone into business 
with his father, M. B. Evens, at 739 Flushing 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 

'16—Howard V. Miller has been awarded the 
Beck prize by vote of the Faculty of the Columbia 
Law School for passing examination in real property 
last June with the highest mark. Miller is the first 
Columbia College man to win the prize in several 
years. 

'16—Eckhart Calder who gained considerable 
fame as a Varsity basketball player several years 
ago, is now playing professional basketball with the 
strong Montclair, N. J. team. 

76 S — Barclay С. Anderson, E.M., is on the geo- 
logical staff of the Phelps-Dodge Company, at 
Tyrone, New Mexico. 
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'16 S—F. P. Wiliams, E.M., is manager of a 
mining property now under development at Fo- 
mento, Santa Clara Province, Cuba. 


Necrology 


The Very Rev. William Mercer Grosvenor, 
Dean of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
and Trustee of Barnard College, died suddenly 
of heart disease at 3 p.m. on December 9th, in 
Rolley and Terry's Gymnasium on West 42d 
Street where he was exercising. Death was very 
sudden as he attended the dedication of the 
Chapel of Our Saviour at the Seaman's Church 
Institute in the morning. 


CAMPUS NOTES 


OLUMBIA won a unanimous decision 

against Yale on December 14 in the Horace 
Mann Auditorium, debating the negative side 
of the question on which they spoke afhrmatively 
a week ago against New York University: 
' Resolved, That Capital and Labor should be 
Compelled to Settle Their Disputes in Legally 
Established Courts of Arbitration'. Columbia 
was represented by J. L. Freedman, '19, H. S. 
Manges, '17, and E. M. Earle, '17. Yale's team 
was made up of John Bau, '18, Isadore A. Mag, 
"18 and Edward S. Pinney, '17. 


George Sherwood Eddy, returned from work 
among the soldiers of the warring nations in 
Europe, gave a vivid description of conditions 
in the war camps at a mass meeting at the Uni- 
versity on December 6. About six hundred 
were in attendance. Asa result of the meeting, 
Columbia pledged $1,400.00 as a contribution 
to aid in the work of the World's Student's 
Christian Federation among the suffering stu- 
dents in European prison camps. 


А mass meeting of the students at which 
Professor Lord, Captain Healy of the Football 
Team, Captain O'Loughlin of the Crew, and 
E. M. Earle, Chairman of the Student Board, 
spoke, was held at noon of the day of the Eddy 
meeting to explain why he was appearing on 
the Campus. 

Dr. F. J. White, President of the Shanghai 


Baptist College in China, was speaker at an 
informal dinner of the Christian Association on 


December 7, and told of the work which Rex 
Reeder, '16, is doing in the Orient. 


Columbia men are now being enrolled for 
various forms of civic service in New York by the 
Columbia Civic Service League. Ап especially 
active campaign is being waged by L. D. Egbert, 
'14, and Elliott H. Downes, '13, who form a sub- 
committee of the Executive Committee to deal 
with the Big Brother movement. Eight new 
Big Brothers have already been signed up and 
more are coming in. 


А meeting of the Executive Committee was 
held at the Columbia University Club on Decem- 
ber 7, at which S. W. Gisriel, industrial secretary 
of the West Side Y. M. C. A., presented the 
opportunities for Columbia men in the work of 
his department. Leonard M. Dinkelspiel, '12, 
was elected to the committee to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Frederick Kobbé, 
'08. А member of the committee is to be ap- 
pointed to cooperate with the National Prison 
Reform Association, the work of which was 
brought vividly to the attention of the League 
by Professor Kirchwey at the general meeting 
of the League at the Club recently. 


More than a thousand persons attended the 
Glee Club concert at the Grace Methodist 
Church, rogth Street between Columbus and 
Amsterdam Avenues, on December 16. 


The Freshmen debaters lost a unanimous de- 
cision to the Yale Freshmen at New Haven, on 
December 16. 
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Announcement has been made that ‘Home 
James’, a musical comedy in two acts, by Her- 
man A. Axelrod, '15, and Oscar Hammerstein, 
'18L, has been selected by the play committee 
of the Columbia University Players Club for the 
annual Varsity Show, which will be presented at 
the Hotel Astor during the week of March 26. 
The music was composed by Robert K. Lipp- 
man, '19. Extra numbers accepted for insertion 
in the show are by C. Laub, '18, W. R. Stevens, 
M. Wolf, '14, and R. A. Simons, '18. 


Delta Sigma Rho, the honorary national de- 
bating fraternity, held a meeting on December 
15, and elected the following: Ralph A. Bloom- 
berg, '18, J. L. Freedman, '19, L. E. Leighton, '18, 
and H. S. Manges, '17. 


The Soph Show was given in Brinckerhoff 
Theatre on December 15. The 1919 show, 'A 
Girl to Order', was well performed. Cowan was 
the star. Axelrod, '15, one of the coaches, was 
called in at the last minute to take the place of 
one of the end-men in the minstrel show, who 
was taken ill. 


Announcement of promotions and elections to 
the various boards of Spectator was made at the 
annual banquet held on December 15. James 
К. Harrison, '17, succeeds Herbert А. Schwarz, 
'17, as Editor-in-Chief. Howard W. Palmer, '17, 
was promoted to the position of Managing Edi- 
tor. T. G. Schaedle ,'18, and G. M. White, '18, 
were advanced from the News Board to the Man- 
aging Board. E. S. Hallock, '18, and R. W. 
Westwood, '19, were promoted from the Asso- 
ciate Board to the News Board. From candi- 
dates who have been working since the opening 
of College the following were selected as mem- 
bers of the Associate Board: J. B. Aronoff, '18, 
L. K. Frankel, '19, F. W. Rogers, '19, C. N. 
Hillyer, '19, J. B. A. Cerf, '20 J, апа Е. Р. 
Benedict, '20. Business Manager Reese an- 
nounced the following elections to the Business 
Board: E. B. Thompson, '18, G. M. Rogers, '19, 
Н. N. Proffitt, '19, E. J. Rich, 20, and the 
Misses C. Fender, H. Owen and C. Harrison, of 
Teachers College. 

The Deutscher Verein celebrated its annual 
Weinachtskneipe in the Commons, on Decem- 
ber 15. Dr. Schulze, of the German Depart- 
ment, acted as host in the róle of Old Santa. 


Members of the Mechanical, Electrical, Chem- 
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ical and Civil Engineering societies held а 
smoker on December 14. Herman A. Metz, 
former Comptroller of New York City; Calvin 


‘Rice, Secretary of the American Society of 


Mechanical Engineers; Charles Butters, an engi- 
neer who has had varied experiences in foreign 
countries; and Н. Н. Norris, former professor of 
engineering at Cornell, were the speakers. The 
Glee Club quartette sang and the band played 


The Curtis Medal contest will be held on 
January 5, in Earl Hall. Arrangements are in 
the hands of the committee, consisting of F. R. 
Coudert, '18, C. P. Ivins, '18, J. C. Beals, '17, 
C. С. Proffitt, '17, and E. B. Thompson, '18. 


The Crewsters held their first banquet of the 
year at Keen's Chop House, on December 14. 
Francis S. Bangs, '78, and Coach Rice were 
guests. 


On December 9, the Glee and Mandolin Clubs 
opened their 1916-1917 season with flying colors. 
As a rule, first concerts usually are a little slow. 
New men generally lack confidence and perhaps 
have a little stage-fright, but the affair of 
December ninth was rendered without a hitch. 
This fact speaks well for the quality of con- 
certs promised for the coming year and the 
changes at the Intercollegiate Contest on March 
third look exceedingly bright. 

The concert was held in the Parish House of 
the Church of the Incarnation in Brooklyn. The 
audience numbered about two hundred. The 
rendering of 'Aloha Oe' in a novel way by the 
combined clubs was the hit of the evening. C. 
G. Laub, '18, sang the song with an accom- 
paniment of the ukeleles and the humming of 
the entire glee club. А specialty by Ray Per- 
kins, '17, was taken with its usual enthusiasm. 
Several of his new songs, namely, 'It is Not 
Being Done, and 'In the Suburbs, were 
exceptionally clever. Walter Kelley's “О Noble 
Alma Mater' was introduced, and it promises 
to become popular. 

Manager А. C. Curry stated that the season's 
schedule as far as completed promises to be 
one of the most successful in recent years. On 
the trip during the Christmas holidays, eight 
concerts will be given, taking in Albany, Glens 
Falls, Chatham, Boston, Providence, and 
others. A joint concert will be arranged in New 
with either Amherst or Wesleyan. 
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UNIVERSITY 


HE outlook for a successful championship 
campaign was brightened considerably by 
the clean-cut victory which the Varsity adminis- 
tered on December 15 to the St. Johns five, con- 
querors of the Army. Columbia had the game 
always well in hand, and at the end of the first 
half was leading by 20 tog. The final score was 
34 to 19, St. Johns holding the Varsity more in 
check in the last period. 
The game started fast, Columbia opening with 
a display of hard and accurate passing that had 
their opponents guessing almost throughout the 
first period. Toward the end of this half, the 
Varsity let down. St. Johns was forced to try 
long shots, none of which succeeded. 
_ In the second half the contest slowed up, fre- 
quent fouling detracting from its interest. Farer 
was the worst offender and was withdrawn from 
the game, Newman substituting. Leonard at 
center again showed to good advantage, his floor 
work and goal shooting being an important factor 
in the victory. He converted twelve of fifteen 
fouls by St. Johns into points, an average that 
will count strongly in Columbia's favor if main- 
tained in league games. 
The line-up follows: 


Columbia (34) Position St. Johns (19) 
Коһег{з............... Куреш улов МУМ ess Мигрһу 
һаїойиг................ | qe Mahoney 
Leonard .............. РОТОР J. Farrell 
T. КаггеП............. Сузы eee ees Barry 
Кагег................. ross е UAR odds Goette 


Columbia scoring: Field goals—Leonard 4. 
Farer 3, Latour 2, T. Farrell 2. Foul goals—Leonard 
12. St. Johns scoring: Field goals—Mahoney 2, 
Murphy, J. Farrell, Goette. Foul goals—Murphy 
9. Substitutions: Columbia—Newman for Farer, 
Katz for Roberts. Alexander for Leonard. 

Referee—S. Harris, Y. M. Н. A. Umpire—Ed. 
Thorp, De la Salle. Time of halves—Twenty 
minutes. 


So far as the schedule has been definitely 
arranged the Varsity swimmers will not get into 
action in competition again until after the mid- 
year examinations. Negotiations are being un- 
dertaken with the purpose of scheduling dual 
meets with Rutgers and Amherst, associate 
members of the intercollegiate association, but 
have not yet been closed. Reports from all col- 
leges entering teams in the league series indicates 
that the close fight which has featured the last 
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two seasons will probably be duplicated. Yale, 
Princeton and Penn are all fortunate in retaining 
a number of veterans while the new material on 
hand is reported to be well above the average. 


In recognition of the hard task which confronts 
Coach Rice in developing representative crews 
this year, the date for opening indoor practice has 
been set for immediately following the Christ mas 
recess. The additional time is also needed to 
build up the freshman eight, candidates for which 
have so far been few and far between, although of 
good calibre. 


Coach Metcalf’s plans for the indoor track 
season are not more ambitious than have been 
advanced on several occasions in previous years. 
They include, in addition to competition in club 
and college games, the holding of a series of inter- 
class events, for which prizes will be awarded. 
Earlier efforts along this line have met with only 
half-hearted support, partly due to the fact that 
places on the Varsity were pretty well taken care 
of by a few men. This year there appear to be no 
outstanding stars and the fight is open. 

The schedule for the spring has not been for- 
mally announced but it is an open secret that 
meets will be held with Annapolis, Brown and 
Colgate. The team from Hamilton, which was 
last met in 1914, will come to South Field. The 
other two meets will be held away from home. А 
few picked men will probably represent Columbia 
in the Intercollegiates. 


Wrestlers and fencers are working in the dark 
so far as their schedules are concerned. The 
wrestling schedule is always difficult to arrange. 
Meets will be held with one or two of the league 
teams, probably with Harvard, and the team will 
be entered in the Intercollegiates to be held this 
year at Ithaca. A date was arranged with M. I. 
T., but was cancelled when wrestling was dis- 
continued at that institution. The fencers will 
not get into action until after the holidays. At 
present writing it appears that the baseball 
schedule will be announced before the fencing 
schedule is made public. 


Less fortunate or, better, less capable than the 
Varsity, the freshman swimming team lost its 
first meet last week to Townsend Harris by a 
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score of 23 to 30. Columbia won the relay and 
Needham, 1920, captured the plunge, covering 
62 feet in his best effort, but that was about all. 
Harris took first and second in the dive, and in 
the 100-yard race; first in the 50-yard and in 
the 220-yard; and second and third in the 
plunge. Needham’s plunging was easily the 
best performance of the meet. 


Rufus J. Trimble, '12, coach of the hockey 
team and a former captain of the Columbia 
seven, is trying to arrange for regular practice 
periods for the team at the Brooklyn Ice Palace. 
If this can be done, there is every reason why 
hockey should take its place again as a leading 
winter sport at Columbia, a position from which 
it has been forced by the lack of a rink. 


Charles Halstead Mapes, '85, '89 Mines, who 
succeeded Morton G. Bogue, 'oo, on the Board 
of Stewards last September, has been made 
chairman of the Board, a position which Bogue 
also occupied. It is reported that Syracuse will 
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Bank of the 


Manhattan Co. 


40 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


CAPITAL $2,050,000 
SURPLUS 4,100,000 


OFFICERS 
STEPHEN BAKER 


President 


HENRY K. McHARG Vice-President 
D. H. PIERSON Cashier 


Asst. Cashier 
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JAMES McNEIL 
| В. D. FORSTER 
C. D. BAKER 
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DIRECTORS 
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FRED'K С. BOURNE В. Н. BORDEN 

К. W. PATERSON WALTER JENNINGS 
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again be invited to participate in the Pough- 
keepsie Regatta, while an invitation will proba- 
bly be extended to the champion of the Pacific 
Coast. 


‚ Opponents Scores 


BASKETBALL— Princeton, 36; N. Y. U., 14. 
Cornell, 33; Niagara, 27. Princeton, 22; Cornell, 
I9 (League game). C. C. N. Y., 45; St. Lawrence, 
I4. Union, 29; N. Y. College for Teachers, 16. 
Pennsylvania, 33; Muhlenberg, 15. Dartmouth, 
33; Springfield Y. M. C. A. College, 31. 


SWIMMING—Pennsylvania, 46; C. C. N. Y., 7. 
WATER Poro—Pennsylvania, 23; C. C. №. Y., І. 


Sport Calendar 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 6 


Basketball. C. C. N. Y. at C. C. N. Y. Gym; 
nasium. 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 9 


Basketball. Cornell at Ithaca. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 13 
Basketball. Pennsylvania at Philadelphia. 
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Telephone 5895 Hanover 


BENJAMIN B. LAWRENCE, '78 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 


бо Wall Street New York CITY 


FRANCIS W. COLLINS, 'o5 E. M. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PUBLIC UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 


so Church Street NEW York CITY 


Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 
JOHN LAIMBEER, Jn. '83 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND ALTERATIONS 


103 Park Avenue 


Room 1118 New York City 


Telephone 3042 Cortland 


DANIEL E. MORAN, 'ó4 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


55 Liberty Street New York City 


C. H. ELLARD, '97 
INSURANCE 


Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Cortland 4446 217 Broadway 


C. H. LINDLEY HENRY EICKHOFF, '75L 


LINDLEY AND EICKHOFF 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW 


604 Mills Building SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Cable Address: Chrysalis 


Factory POWER PLANTS Fug. ECONOMY 


DAVID MOFFATT MYERS, M. E. тодо 


Griggs and Myers 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


110 West goth Street NEW York CITY 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 


D. E. BURCHELL, ‘04 


BURCHELL, CLARK & LOGAN, Inc. 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
110 West Street 


Telephone 7190 Bryant 


NEW Yorx City 


Telephone 2172 John 


WILLIAM MacROSSIE, ’rz 
ALLAN MacROSSIE, Jr., '14 
GENERAL INSURANCE 


SURETY BONDS 


I Liberty Street NEW York CITY 


H. К. BITZING, State's Attorney WILLIAM LANGER, '10 


BITZING AND LANGER 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
Farmers and Merchants Bank Building 
Suite 2-3-4-5 
MANDAN, NORTH DAKOTA 


JAMES M. CLARK, '87L 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Frick Building PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


Telephone Rector 9310 


J. PARKE CHANNING, `8; Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway NEW Yorx City 


Telephone Rector 1331 
ALLAN N. SPOONER & SON, Inc. 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 
River and Harbor Construction—Piers, Bulkheads, 
Foundations and Caissons—Subaqucous Pipe 
and Cable Laying— Marine Divers 
Pier 11, North River NEw YORK City 


Telephone 
Madison Square 2721 


THOMAS J. Brany, JR., 
C.E. 


Tuomas J. BRADY, JR., CONSTRUCTION Co. 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


1170 Broadway NEW York CIty 
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Preliminary School for the Proposed 


American National University 
of Music 


Now open at 36 East 35th Street 
New York City 


Vocal instructor of renown, Metropolitan artist. Piano 
instructor for teaching repertoire; director of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. French, Italian, German taught 
by eminent teachers. Piano, 'cello, violin and classic 
dancing by well known instructors. No pupils accepted 
without promising talent. All students guaranteed début 
according to merits. Prices, $5 per lesson. Advisory 
Committee:—Enrico Caruso, Pasquale Amato, Mrs. 
Champ Clark, Mrs. Burleson, Miss Agnes Wilson, Mrs. 
Christian Hemick. 

For information write to executive offices, 801 Longacre 
Building, Broadway at 42nd st. 


ART BASED ON PRINCIPLE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Day and Evening Courses 
For teachers and professional workers. Poster Advertis- 


ing, Costume Design, Interior Decoration, Life, Illus- 
tration, Normal Training, Children's Classes. Catalog. 


Susan Е. BISSELL, Sec., 2239 Broadway, N.Y. 


OUT-DOOR SCHOOL 


PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN for children 3 to 
10 years. Healthful outdoor activities with the stimulus 
of select companionship coupled with individual atten- 
tion and the advantages of private tutoring. An ideal 
location, directly adjacent to Manhattan Square, Mu- 
seum of Natural History and Central Park. 


ANNA E. CHAIRES, Principal 
42 WEST 76TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


STUDIO OF 


E. K. CARTER 


Specialized Photography in mono- 
chrome and colour for men and 
women of responsibility in the so- 
cial, scientific and commercial fields. 
2231 BROADWAY (at 8oth Street) 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone: Schuyler 9633 


Outdoor School Life for the City Boy 
BARNARD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Overlooking Van Cortlandt Park Playground; 4 min- 
utes walk from West 242d St. Broadway Sub Station 
COLLEGE PREPARATION 


WM.LIVINGSTON HAZEN, '83, HEADMASTER 
T. E. LYON, ASSOCIATE HEADMASTER 


е —— 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL | 


Backward Children 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
238th St. and Riverside Ave. Tel. 316 Kingsbridge 
DAY SCHOOL 


315 W. 87th St. (near Riverside Drive) Tel. 9121 
Schuyler. 


Individual instruction by graduate teachers experi- 
enced in training of difficult children. 


Kindergarten, Elementary and Manual Training 
Departments. 


Full particulars upon application. 


THE COLLEGE BOOK STORE 


A. G. SEILER, Proprietor 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS, 
AND SOUVENIRS 
Students’ Discounts Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 


1124 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR I20TH STREET 


RIVERDALE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


14 acres facing Van Cortlandt Park at West 252nd St. 


Best Boarding School Advantages Near By 


FOR DAY AND BOARDING BOYS 


Daily auto ‘bus; hardy country life; unusually strong 
college preparation and elementary work. 


Preparation for Columbia by Columbia Men 
Ask for descriptive year book 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Head Master 


Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York City 


MORNINGSIDE SCHOOL 


438 WEST IIÓTH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
All grades and Kindergarten 
Elliman kindergarten training classes. Spanish coaching 
Adults and children 
The Misses D. and L. JOHNSON, Principals 
Tel. 6914 Morningside 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Its preparation for college and home life long consider- 
ed model. Physical training emphasized. Gymnasium 
swimming pool, play-grounds. Illustrated catalogue 

sent on request. Address 
HENRY CARR PEARSON, Prin., West 120th St., N. Y. C. 


FRANCIS EMORY 


Pid е. 


(INCORPORATED) 
Printers To Brokers 
47 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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One block from L° and Subway. Surface cars 
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minutes walk of N. Y. Central R. R. Station 


Single room with running water and some with shower $1.50 | 
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LONDON: 
15 Cockspur Street, S. W. 
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The Company is a legal! depository for money paid 
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Branch: 475 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


PARIS: 
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BERLIN: 
56 Unter den Linden, N. W. 7 


Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, or 
subject to check, and allows interest on daily balances. 

Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond and 
mortgage. 

Will act as Agent in the transaction of any approved 
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Letters of Credit, Foreign Exchange, Cable Transfers 
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WILLIAM B. CARDOZO 
J. HERBERT CASE 
Ковевт Е. Bovp 
EpwWIn GIBBS 


EpwIn S. MARSTON President 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY Vice-President and Secretary 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW Vice-President 
Horace Е. HOWLAND Asst. Secretary 
WILLIAM A. DUNCAN Asst. Secretary 


The New York Trust Company 


26 BROAD STREET 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS 


CAPITAL $3,000,000 $11,350,060 


Designated Depository in Bankruptcy and of Court and Trust Funds 


OTTO T. BANNARD, Chairman of the Board 


H. WALTER SHAW 
ARTHUR S. GIBBS 
MONTROSE STUART 
ДО$ЕРН A. FLYNN 
Harry FORSYTH, Assistant Treasurer 


TRUSTEES 


John B. Dennis John C. McCall 

George Doubleday John J. Mitchell 

Benjamin S. Guinness James Parmelee 

Е. М. Hoffstot Henry С. Phipps John W. Sterling 
James C. Colgate Frederic B. Jennings E. Parmelee Prentice James Stillman 

. Alfred A. Cook Walter Jennings Edmund D. Randolph Myles Tierney 

2 Robert W. De Forest Chauncey Keep Norman P. Ream 


MORTIMER N. BUCKNER, President 
FREDERICK J. HORNE) ,,. i 
James Dopp | Vice-Presidents 
CHARLES E. HAYDOCK, Treasurer 
HERBERT W. MORSE, Secretary 


Assistant Secretaries 


Otto T. Bannard 

S. Reading Bertron 
James A. Blair 
Mortimer N. Buckner 


Dean Sage 
B. Aymar Sands 
Joseph J. Slocum 


Member of the New York Clearing House Association 
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“Yes, It’s a Steinway 


SN’T there supreme satisfaction in being able to 
say that of the piano in your home? Would you 
have the same feeling about any other piano? 
“Its a Steinway.” Nothing more need be said. 
Everybody knows you have chosen wisely; you 
have given to your home the very best that money 
can buy. You will never even think of changing 
this piano for any other. As the years go by the 
words ‘‘It’s a Steinway” will mean more and more 
to you, and thousands of times, as you continue to 
enjoy through life the companionship of that noble 
instrument, absolutely without a peer, you will say 
to yourself: “Ноу glad I am I paid the few extra 
dollars and got a Steinway.’’ 


STEINWAY «SONS 


STEINWAY HALL SUBWAY EXPRESS STATION AT THE DOOR 
107-109 EAST 14TH ST. 
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NEW YORK 


TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS 
STATIONERS 


JEWELRY, WATCHES, RINGS 
FOBS, EMBLEM PINS, TROPHIES 
SILVER CUPS, STATIONERY WITH 
MONOGRAMS IN COLOR, INVITATIONS 
OF ALL KINDS, DIPLOMAS, MEDALS 
AND DIES FOR STAMPING SEALS 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO INQUIRIES 
BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37 = STREET 
NEW YORK 
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ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 


transaction of business at a distance. 


Full information may be obtained, by those desir- 


ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, CotuMBiA AtumNi News, New York 


Telephone 5895 Hanover 


BENJAMIN B. LAWRENCE, '78 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 


60 Wall Street New York City 


FRANCIS W. COLLINS, '05 E. M. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PuBLIC UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 


so Church Street New YoRK CIty 


Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 
JOHN LAIMBEER, Jr. '83 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND ALTERATIONS 


103 Park Avenue 


Room 1118 New York City 


Telephone 3042 Cortland 


DANIEL E. MORAN, 'ó4 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


55 Liberty Street New York City 


C. H. ELLARD, '97 
INSURANCE 


Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accilent. Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Cortland 4446 217 Broadway 


C. H. LINDLEY HENRY EICKHOFF, '75L 


LINDLEY лмо EICKHOFF 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW 


604 Mills Building SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Cable Address: Chrysalis 


FACTORY POWER PLANTS FuEL EcONOMY 


DAVID MOFFATT MYERS, M. E. 1907 


Griggs and Myers 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


110 West 40th Street New York CIty 
Electrical and Mechanical Enginecring 


Telephone 7190 Bryant D. E. BURCHELL, ‘og 


BURCHELL, CLARK & LOGAN, Inc. 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
110 West Street New York City 


Telephone 2172 John 


WILLIAM MacROSSIE, '/1 
ALLAN MacROSSIE, JR., '14 
GENERAL INSURANCE 


SURETY BONDS 


1 Liberty Street New York CIty 


Н. R. BirziNG, State's Attorney WILLIAM LANGER, '10 


BITZING AND LANGER 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
Farmers and Merchants Bank Building 
Suite 2-3-4-5 
MANDAN, NoRTH DAKOTA 


JAMES M. CLARK, '57L 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Frick Building PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


Telephone Rector 9310 


J. PARKE CHANNING, '83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway NEW YorkK City 


Telephone Rector 1331 
ALLAN N. SPOONER & SON, Inc. 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 
River and Harbor Construction—Piers, Bulkheads, 
Foundations and Caissons—Subaqucous Pipe 
and Cable Laying— Marine Divers 
Pier r1, North River NEW YORK City 


TuoMas J. Brany, JR.. 
C.E. 


Telephone 
Madison Square 2721 


Tuomas J. BRADY, JR., CONSTRUCTION Co. 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


1170 Broadway New York City 
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PROFESSOR THEODORE W, DWIGHT AND THE 
OPENING OF COLUMBIA LAW SCHOOL 


Some Recollections by Hon. A. Jupp Мовтнкор, '58L. 


The following article was prepared by the Hon. A. J. Northrup,’58L., of Syracuse, №. Y., a member of 
the first Law School class under Professor Dwight. Mr. Northrup was born on June 30, 1833, and although 
now eighty-three years of age, ts still engaged in active practice of the law. He was County Judge of Onon- 
daga County from 1882 to 1894 and has always been held in the highest esteem by the members of the Bar 
of that county. Ina recent conversation with Mr. John Н. McCrahon,'g1L., 42 Broadway, New York, to 
whom we are indebted for securing the article for us, 1t was discovered that Mr. McCrahon was a member 
of the last Columbia Law School class under Professor Dwight. It was intended that the following article 
be read by the Hon. M. L. Miller at the last dinner of the Dwight Alumni Association, but it did not 
reach Mr. Miller 1n time. 

The News regrets that the article was not received before the Law School issue was published. In 
connection with the report of the recent meeting of the Law Alumni Association it will be of timely 


tnterest.— Editor. 


WAS a member of the Columbia Law School, 

in New York, during the first year of its exist- 
ence—1858-1859—and had some previous train- 
ing under Professor Dwight, in Hamilton College, 
in the class graduated in 1858. Because of these 
facts, I suppose, I have been requested to give, 
briefly, an account of my early connection with 
Professor Dwight and the opening of the Colum- 
bia Law School under his management, in New 
York. Fortunately, I have the aid of a very 
faithful diary to expand and verify in part my 
recollections. 

While I was a student in College, Professor 
Dwight taught the Senior Class ' Constitutional 
Law’ (Duer) and certain chapters of Blackstone's 
Commentaries, as part of the prescribed studies. 

At the same time, for several years, he con- 
ducted a separate law school of his own at his 
home in Clinton. Former U. S. C. C. Judge 
William J. Wallace, I remember, was a graduate 
of that school in my day. Indeed, I induced him 
togothere. I have no doubt that the Professor's 
success and reputation as a teacher of law in that 
school was the cause of his being called to 
Columbia. 

In his college work at Hamilton he was 
regarded as a remarkable teacher. Не knew 
every member of his class, and drilled him to the 
full extent of his ability, and stopped just in 
time to prevent him from discouragement, and 


was always kindly. I spent my vacation after 
graduation from College, as a law-student in 
Judge Barbour's office. On returning to Clinton 
to enter the Professor's law school, on September 
20, 1858, we were informed by Professor Dwight 
that he had received from Columbia College (I 
think it was not yet a ‘University’) a call to es- 
tablish a Law School as a part of that institution; 
that he had accepted the call, and would leave 
Clinton on November 1, thus closing his own 
school in Clinton. 

Meanwhile, on September 21, a number of the 
class remained in his law class, recited in Parsons 
on Contracts, etc., and were under full headway 
September 23. This went on, while I weighed 
the question whether I should go with the Pro- 
fessor to New York for the two years' course, or 
to the Albany Law School, then, at least, con- 
ducted entirely on the lecture system, with a 
one-year course. I chose the New York 
school. 

I left Clinton late in October for home, and 
went to New York November 9. Our first reci- 
tation was on November 15 which, I suppose, 
was just after our organization as a school. We 
were all 'first-year men', as I remember it, in a 
two-years' course. Our recitations were for a 
time at 4 p. m., in rooms of the New York llis- 
torical Association. We had the privilege of the 
full use of the Law Library of the Astor Library, 
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mainly for reading up cases cited in the lectures 
or text-books. I do not remember how large our 
class was, but judge it was twenty-five or 
thirty. 

‘The System’, as it came to be distinguished, 
consisted of the study of text-books and daily 
examination of the students upon the lessons 
given out; lectures by Professor Dwight, of 
which we took careful notes and transcribed them 
in permanent form; occasional lectures by others. 
I remember one such lecture was by the famous 
Professor Lieber, but do not recall others. 

I find noted, here and there in my diary, items 
of this sort: 


‘“ Professor is very thorough with us, and elaborate 
in his own preparation. Don’t progress rapidly 
but very surely.” 

"In Astor Library а good deal.” 

“Now fairly under way” (Nov. 19). 

"Spent most of the forenoon in Library reading 
cases cited in lecture.” 

" Recited іп the morning at 9 o'clock." 

"Copying notes all day.'"—"''Copying notes." 


By the way, I had an excellent collection of 
the notes, carefully written out, in good form, in 


a book, and was very proud of them. Students of 
later years borrowed the book from time to time. 
At last, one time, tt didn’t come back! If the man 
who borrowed it will return it (I don't know who 
he was), ‘‘no questions will be asked and a suitable 
reward will be paid!" 

By and by it dawned on my inner conscious- 
ness that a farmer's son with eight younger sons 
and daughters to be educated must sometimes 
‘cut cross lots’, for certain financial reasons. 
Moreover, I had had more previous law study 
than the beginners in our class, and the work was 
easy for me. I opened my heart to the Professor. 
He understood, and what is more, offered to hear 
me recite to him, at his rooms, in the evenings, in 
the studies of the second year—and without 
charge! And that he did for the coming months 
until I left the citv, went to the Tudicial District 
of my residence, and at the General Term in May 
passed examination successfully. I was duly 
admitted to the Bar, to begin my ' watchful wait- 
ing' for clients and fees. That properly ends my 
little story, but I must add a postscript which 
still concerns the Professor and a student of 
Columbia. 

In September, 1876, Professor and Mrs. 
Dwight visited us three or four days, at my 
home in Syracuse—the only visit, he said, he 
and his wife had made together in many years. 
We gave teas and receptions and had a good 
time. He trotted my little son, whom I named 
after him, on his knee, and did it charmingly. 
One evening was devoted to the judges, lawyers 
and students planning to go to Columbia. There 
was a big crowd. I introduced to him one young 
law clerk who was going to Columbia, saying: 
“ Professor, I want you to take special pains with 
this young man; he is a great student and bids 
fair to make a great lawyer. Look out for him!” 
Years after, when the Professor had some sharp 
litigation of his own he came to Syracuse to con- 
sult this same young man, his counsel—Louts 
Marshall. You have heard of him! 

Do you know, the Professor on his death-bed 
tried to sign his will, and died in the effort, the 
will unsigned. 

I must stop, without saying what I want to 
about this man whom I loved as a man, and 
admired as a teacher beyond any other under 
whose instruction I had sat in a long and varied 
experience; but to the members of the Dwight 
Alumni Association, who loved him and knew 
him so well, it is wholly unnecessary. 
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BOOKS AND 


O the many readers, and the present re- 

viewer confesses himself one of that great 
number, who, on Sunday mornings, separate the 
magazine section of the New York Times from 
its outer wrapping of the world's news, and turn 
to the weekly article by Joyce Kilmer, the 
publication of Mr. Kilmer’s little volume, ‘The 
Circus and Other Essays’, will come as an unqual- 
ifed treat. 

Those who read his earlier volume of poetry, 
‘Trees and Other Poems’, recognized in him a 
poetic adventurer of unusual vision, and the 
possessor of a rarely cloquent expression. Among 
all our younger American poets who have gone 
to contemporary life for the material of their art, 
he is perhaps one of the most imaginative; and 
he has caught and expressed a robust and endur- 
ing beauty in its own terms. He is, preeminently, 
a discoverer of the romance of the commonplace, 
a recorder of the beauty that he finds in our aver- 
age daily life. We who commute to the suburbs, 
or ride each day in the subway, who jostle our 
way through the noon-tide rush on Fifth Avenue, 
or drop into the ' movies' after dinner, do not, in 
the usual course of events, consider ourselves 
romantic adventurers. But Mr. Kilmer does. 
The quality of his vision is such as to enable him 
to discover in these daily and usual and almost 
subconsciously habitual episodes of our life a 
picturesque апа vigorous beauty, an ever-recur- 
ring and lyrical mystery, an abiding spiritual 
and emotional content. His is the vision of the 
poet who, far from seeking a refuge from life in 
art, conceives his art as the immediate record of 
contemporary experience. 

The present volume preserves for us ten of his 
essays, originally contributed to various maga- 
zines. Their charm lies not only in Mr. Kilmer's 
attitude, but in the pungent and racy colloquial- 
ism of his manner. He voices a vibrant and ring- 
ing confidence in our daily habit of thought and 
speech. Не is no pundit speaking the language of 
outworn yesterdays. His manner of writing is 
essentially American and essentially democratic; 
the romance that he finds in our life is reflected 
with a rich and tonic salubrity in his phrasing. 

There is nothing anemic about Mr. Kilmer's 
writing; but there is joyous and abundant humor, 
exuberance, poetry, and veritable intellectual 
content to be found in his little book. His great- 
est value lies in the fact that he brings with him 
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MAGAZINES 


a new and compelling way of looking at life. 
And although he urges "the abolition of poets," 
he is one whose abolition would perpetrate a loss 
on the public. 


The people of our time should be appreciative 
of 'How We Elected Lincoln', a work written by 
one who campaigned for Lincoln in 1860, and 
who cast his vote for Lincoln in 1864 as a member 
of the Electoral College. Columbia may well 
be proud of the author Judge А. J. Ditten- 
hoefer, the grand old man who, immediately upon 
his graduation, plunged into the fierce battle 
which was raging between the then Free-Soil 
Party and the Democrats, regarding the destiny 
of the negro. He was thereby thrown in touch 
with all the men of prominence fighting then to 
prevent the spread of slavery, and, later, for 
emancipation, but we need not read far to 
ascertain why Lincoln was the first among 
them all. 

The author's close study of the seething politi- 
cal sentiments which he encountered enables him 
to relate in graphic style the circumstances and 
conditions which were agitating the country, 
and the part Mr. Lincoln played in the actual 
inner circle of politics. We are led with breath- 
less interest through the Chicago convention, 
and are shown in a few words how the enmity 
between the great Seward and Horace Greeley 
led to the selection of a comparatively untried 
man. We are reminded that Mr. Lincoln was 
an undoubted minority president; that the 
radical element among his supporters voted for 
him in many instances, in default of a better 
among the four candidates. We proceed through 
his first administration, arm in arm with a few 
anecdotes of the Honest Abe variety, to make the 
conventional Lincoln bibliophile feel at home, 
are told how doubtíul the reelection of a great 
man can be made to appear for a time even in 
such a period of stress, and continue through a 
few passages on Lincoln's plans for reconstruction 
as the author knew them, to the Tragedy. 

The book is neither a biography of Lincoln nor 
an exhaustive study of his political career. 1 1ѕ а 
frank discussion of those important phases of the 
contemporary campaigns, economic, political, 
and military, with which our author is familiar 
and is therefore personally interested. 

LLovp К. Morris 
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In connection with the review of Mr, Ditten- 
hoefer’s book, ‘How We Elected Lincoln’, the 
following letter to the News from the author will 
also be of interest. 


To THE EDITOR: 


The publication of the following passage from a 
speech delivered by President Lincoln at the 
Sanitary Fair in Philadelphia on the 16th day of 
June, 1864, would seem to be most appropriate 
at the present time. Anyone reading it, and 
not knowing from whom it came, would certainly 
conclude that it came from either the German 
Chancellor, or the French or English Minister of 
foreign affairs: 


THE "OBJECTS OF THE WAR” 


"We accepted this war for an object, a worthy 
object, and the war will end when that object is 
attained. Under God, I hope it never will end until] 
that time.” 


And here is a letter written by President Lin- 
coln to his step-brother, a young fellow named 
Johnson. 


* Springfield, January 2, 1851 


* Dear Brother: Your request for eighty dollars I 
do not think it best to comply with now. At the 
various times I have helped you a little you have 
said: ‘We can get along very well now’, but in a 
short time I find you in the same difficulty again. 
Now this can only happen through some defect in 
you. What that defect is I think I know. You are 
not lazy, and still you are an idler. I doubt whether 
since I saw you you have done a good, whole day's 
work in any one day. You do not very much dislike 
to work, and still you do not work much, merely 
because it does not seem to you you get enough for 
it. This habit of uselessly wasting time is the whole 
difficulty. It is vastly important to you, and still 
more to your children, that you break the habit . 

“You are now in need of some money, and what I 
propose is that you shall go to work, 'tooth and 
nail', for somebody who will give you money for it. 
Let father and your boys take charge of your things 
at home, prepare for a crop and make the crop, and 
you go to work for the best money wages you can 
get, or in discharge of any debt you owe, and to 
secure you a fair reward for the labor. I promise 
you that for every dollar you will get for your labor 
between this and the first of May, either in moncy, 
or in your indebtedness, ] will then give you one 
other dollar. By this, if you hire yourself for ten 
dollars a month, from me you will get ten dollars 
more, making twenty dollars . . . 5 
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* [In this I do not mean that vou shall go off to St. 
Louis or the lead mines in Missouri, or the gold 
mines in California, but I mean for you to go at it 
for the best wages you can get close to home in Coles 
County. If you will do this you will soon be out of 
debt, and, what is better, you will have acquired a 
habit which will keep you from getting in debt 
again. But if I should now clear you out of all debt, 
next year you would be just as deep in debt as ever. 

"You say you would almost give your place in 
heaven for seventy or eighty dollars. Then you 
value your place in heaven very cheap, for I am 
sure you can, with the offer I make, get the seventy 
or eighty dollars for four or five months' work. 

“You say if I will lend you the money, you will 
deed me the land, and, if you don't pay the money 
back, you will deliver possession. Nonsense! If you 
can not now live with the land, how will you then 
live without it? 

* You have always been kind to me, and I do not 
mean to be unkind to you. On the contrary, if you 
but follow my advice, you will find it worth cighty 
times eighty dollars to you. 


“ Affectionately your brother, 
“А. LINCOLN.” 


This matter reveals a new trait in the Great 
President. It illustrates carefully  Lincoln's 
school mind, and practical good sense. This step- 
brother of Lincoln's was only one of the world's 
failures. A. J. D. 


Letter-Box 


Sandgates, Maryland, Dec. 28, 1916 
To THE EDITOR: 


If one thing could more distinctly make clear 
the supposed idiocy of the general public than 
this Saving Daylight nonsense, let us know it. 
Why an ‘insurrection should occur" among 
factory hands if the earlier hour were appointed 
I do not believe Professor Jacoby could make 
clear. 

The sensible way would be to make a half-hour 
opening and closing change at a time as the earlier 
or later rising of the sun would indicate as reason- 
able; such a slight change would not be an annoy- 
ance. 

The farmer adapts his hours to the season. 
He, if he be sensible, doesn’t have an hour’s 
nooning in summer, but several hours at mid-day; 
he stops work after six in June and before six in 
December. Here we hear the factory whistles 
blow at eight in the morning during the winter. 
The factory people are very foolish to have ‘rush- 
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hours’ and noon lunch-time. They should 
arrange among themselves to have six different 
half-hours for opening and closing, and for the 
mid-day lunch. Millions would be saved in 
transportation equipment in our cities of New 
York and Brooklyn; and comfort to the workers 
would result. This is an arrangement of hours 
that has some reason in it. It is treating the 
workers like babies to put the hands of the clock 
back. Don’t insult their intelligence by saying 
an insurrection would occur. 

Now the transportation equipment has to be 
adequate to the rush of 7 a. m. and 6 p. m. 

Whilst if the six half-hour intervals were 
appointed, probably not even two-thirds the 
present equipment would be needed. Were the 
lunch hour for the earliest workers at 11:30 and 
the latest at 2, the crowds from the loft buildings 
would not perforce make themselves a nuisance 
on the sidewalks. Treat the workers as thinking 
men and women and let the sun rise and have the 
hands of the clock tell the Truth. 


ELBERT WAKEMAN, '84L. 


To THE EDITOR: 


An article in the Columbia Alumni News of 
November 17, by Dr. Brander Matthews, is 
timely and interesting. As a boy of fourteen, in 
the 60's, one went to 'college' and for four years 
followed a required curriculum, which was pre- 
pared as the best means to so train the mind that 
the boy at eighteen or nineteen received his A.B. 
and was ready to take up his university course. 
Bovs came from the preparatory schools in the 
60's as ill prepared as they are today, not know- 
ing how to study, as isthe case today, and today 
at nineteen but little further advanced than in 
the 60's at fourteen. Dr. Matthews having at 
nineteen graduated, undoubtedly with honor, 
was prepared to take up those studies which have 
made him famous. Larocque of '38 graduated at 
seventeen and became a great lawyer, and others 
might be named. 

By all means let us return to the old days, than 
which none better have so far been evolved. Let 
us make the College a training school for boys 
as of yore, let the boy receive his A.B. at eighteen 
or nineteen, and then, well trained, start his 
university career. This would be an advance- 
ment in education, it would help the young man 
on his way to Literature, Law or Medicine in his 
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best years for work, or it would start him on a 
business career before he was too old to be 
ashamed to wash ink bottles. It would make the 
Varsity man, not an overgrown child as at pres- 
ent, but a man having a serious object, to attain 
his life-work at ап age when he is qualified to 
select and choose 
FIFTY YEARS AGO 


University Notes 


The American Bookplate Society held its 
second annual exhibition in the Avery Library 
from January 3 to 7. There were shown also 
about two hundred specimens of the work of 
the late J. Winfred Spenceley. . These specimens 
are mainly signed proofs and are undoubtedly 
the most complete collection of the work of 
Spenceley that have ever been put on exhibition. 


Professor Howard Lee McBain is the Hewitt 
Lecturer for 1916-17. Не has chosen for his 
subject 'American City Progress and the Law'. 
The lectures will be given in the Great Hall of 
Cooper Union at 8:15 p. m. The dates set and 
the topics are as follows: 


February 5—Home Rule by Legislative Grant. 

February 12—Breaking Down the Rule of Strict 
Construction of Municipal Powers. 

February r9— The Expansion of the Police Pow- 
er of Cities. 

February 26—Excess Condemnation of Property 
for Municipal Improvements. 

March 5—Municipal Ownership of Public Util- 
ities. 

March 12—Control over Living Costs. 

March 19—Recreational Services. 

March 26—Promotion of Commerce and Indus- 


try. 


On the advice of the Joint Committee on 
Instruction of the Faculties of Political Science, 
Philosophyand Pure Science, the following resolu- 
tions were offered by Dean Woodbridge at the 
December meeting of the Faculties: 


I. RESOLVED, That after July т, 1917, each course 
offered under these Faculties shall have a rating in 
tultion points set by the appropriate Committee 
on Instruction, the normal rating being one and 
one-half tuition points per hour a week for a term 
of lecture attendance, and one-half point per hour 
a week for a term of laboratory attendance, from 
which normal rating departure may be made оп 
recommendation of departments. 
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2. RESOLVED, That after July 1, 1917, the fol- 
lowing requirements for the degree of Master of 
Arts be substituted for the existing requirements. 


The first resolution was offered in the interest 
of providing a more rational system of tuition 
charges than prevailed formerly. It is based 
on the principle that tuition charges should be 
made in terms of attendance as opposed to mak- 
ing the charges in terms of the amount of time 
spent by students in discharging the require- 
ments of any given course, as is the case on the 
present basis of half, full and double courses. 

The degree of Master of Arts will be conferred 
after the following requirements have been 
satisfied: 

I. The candidate shall have registered for and 
attended courses aggregating not less than thirty 
tuition points, distributed over a period of not less 
than one academic year or its equivalent. 

2. The candidate shall have satisfied the depart- 
ment of his choice that he has completed all the 
requirements specified by the department for the 
degree. These requirements may include the com- 
pletion of courses and the assigned work in them, 
examinations, an essay, seminars, or other work 
prescribed by the department. 

These resolutions were adopted by the 
Faculties, confirmed by the University Council, 
and are now a part of the Academic Law of the 
University. 


At the recent convention of the American 
Institute of Architects at Minneapolis (Dec. 6—8), 
Columbia was well represented by delegates and 
members in attendance. Of twenty members 
and delegates from New York City, ten were 
Columbia men; and there were ten from as 
many different cities in nine states: Seattle, 
Wash.; New Orleans, La.; St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Davenport, 
Iowa; Milwaukee, Wis.; Lawrence, Kan.; 
Washington, D. C.; and Waterbury, Conn. 
Nearly all of these are prominent or leading men 
in the profession in their various cities. The 
president of the New York Chapter is Mr. 
William Emerson of '99; the secretary is Mr. 
Stave Phelps, '99; while the treasurer of the 
Institute is D. Everett Ward, '92. 

On Thursday of the convention week, eighteen 
of these Columbia architects, six of them accom- 
panied by their wives, gathered at the Minne- 
apolis Club for an informal dinner, which proved 
a most delightful affair, betraying no signs of the 
haste with which it had been arranged. It was 


resolved that hereafter a Columbia dinner 
should be a feature of every convention of the 
Institute. 


The sixty-ninth meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
of several affiliated and other scientific societies, 
was held in New York during holiday week and 
most sessions were held at the University. 


Announcement has been made that a course of 
six lectures on psychopathology will be given in 
room 305 Schermerhorn Hall by Dr. E. E. 
Southard, professor of neuropathology in the 
Harvard Medical School and director of the 
Psychopathetic Hospital, Boston, on the follow- 
ing dates at 4:10 p. m.: 

Tuesday, January 2—Neuropathology and psy- 
chopathology. 

Wednesday, January 3— The Brains of the 
Feeble-Minded. 

Wednesday, January 31— Frontal Lobe Func- 
tions. 

Thursday, February 1—The Analysis of Delu- 
sions. 

Thursday, February 8—The Unconscious. 

Friday, February 9—Psychopathia. 


Dr. Southard is non-resident lecturer in psy- 
chology at the University and his lectures will be 
illustrated so far as practicable with charts or 
lantern slides. 


Calendar 


(For athletic events see page 339) 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 10 
Older Graduates Dinner—University Club, 
7:30 p. m. 
MONDAY, JANUARY 29 
P. and S. Alumni Association. Annual Meeting— 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 437 West 
Fifty-ninth Street. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 31 
’88 Arts and Sciences—Dinner at Columbia 
University Club. 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY I2 
Alumni Day. All day celebration at the Uni- 
versity. 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY I9 
Columbia University Dinner. Professor Pupin 
guest of honor. 
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INCE publishing a list of Columbia men who 

are serving abroad in the European war, so 
many additions to the list have been sent in that 
the News would like all alumni who know of any 
Columbia graduates who are assisting in relief 
work or who are serving actively with the 
belligerents to forward the information to the 
News ofhce for permanent record. 


Collegiate athletics are evidently in a period 
of unrest — witness the discussions of the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association which 
held its eleventh annual convention in New York 
during the holidays. Addresses were made at the 
conference on 'College Athletics as Related to 
National Preparedness’, on “The Value of Foot- 
ball’, and on ‘The Making and Remaking of a 
Fighting Man’. A special committee reported on 
the ‘Effects of Intercollegiate Athletics’, and in 
conjunction therewith papers were read on ‘The 


Life of Harvard Oarsmen’, on ‘Scholastic Condi- 
tions in Intercollegiate Sport’, and on ‘Some 
Ethical Problems in Intercollegiate Sport’; and 
an evening session was given over entirely to a 
discussion on ‘Proselyting’, led by the head- 
masters of Phillips-Exeter Academy, the Univer- 
sity School of Cleveland, the Oak Park and River 
Forest Township High School, Mercersburg 
Academy and Andover Academy. 

The topics which came up for discussion have 


been quoted in full, not only for the information 


of the readers of the News but for the purpose 
of illustrating the broad field covered by the 
discussions. It is very evident that University 
officials are becoming more and more convinced 
that intercollegiate athletics ought to be con- 
ducted as a part of a system of collegiate athletics 
and the very unrest in athletic circles in the 
immediate past 15 a significant indication that 
pathological conditions in the collegiate sport 
world are known to exist, are being carefully 
watched, and will be subjected to careful treat- 
ment. 

The first dose of the medicine, а kind of a 
sugar-coated pill, was administered in the form 
of a resolution by the association that one of the 
large educational foundations be asked to “make 
a survey of athletics in colleges, with particular 
reference to their moral influence." 

The discussions, papers and reports were of 
great interest and the News hopes to print a 
more detailed account of the conference in a 
later issue if space will permit. The newspapers 
have given a fairly accurate account of what was 
said and done at the meetings and most alumni 
interested have followed the accounts very care- 
fully. 

One of the most interesting statements of 
those which appeared was a quotation from Mr. 
Stagg's remarks in presenting the resolution 
referred to above. He is reported to have said 
in effect that there were great “evils” to remedy 
in collegiate athletics and, in placing the blame 
for their existence, that "the faculties are not to 
blame for conditions," but "outside influences, 
such as the over-zealous alumni and others." 
Mr. Lawrence Perry of the Evening Post reports 
Dean Briggs of Princeton as saying that “if 
unfortunate conditions were not now the fault 
of faculties they would be so if no action followed 
their disclosure, by pointing out that although a 
faculty may not have the power to vote the dis- 
continuance of intercollegiate football, it may cut 
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off the supplies by voting that no student may 
play if the committee on athletics continues or 
refuses to do a particular thing.” 

We hold no brief for the ‘over-zealous’ 
alumnus Coach Stagg refers to, nor do we attempt 
any statement that his species is growing 
less deadly. But in discussions relating to 
‘unfortunate conditions’ existing in intercol- 
legiate athletic circles—discussions as old and 
older than the twentieth century—little has 
been said of the chance which college faculties 
once had, but did not accept, of seizing upon 
and molding into a potent influence, the system, 
such as it was in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, of collegiate and intercollegiate ath- 
letics. If faculties had exerted the control which 
they could have wielded very easily, or let us say 
very painlessly, in those days, the ‘unfortunate 
conditions’ of today might not exist, or if they 
would exist, might not be so virulent. 


The eighth Columbia holiday luncheon was 
the most successful yet held and the Monday 
Lunchers, under whose auspices this annual meet- 
ing of convivial yuletide spirits was organized and 
continued, are to be congratulated on its success. 
One hundred and fifty alumni attended this year 
and with the larger accommodations promised in 
the new Club house, why not aim at three or four 
hundred for next year? 

The holiday luncheon is one of two events of 
the Christmas season which the alumni always 
look forward to. The other is the Lighting of the 
Yule Log in one of the dormitories. For some 
reason the latter event was omitted this year and 
the dormites had a cheerless Christmas even- 
ing. There are few enough Morningside tradi- 
tions—those we have are precious ones and must 
be closely nurtured. 


The News contains this week the names of 
alumni who will serve on the Committee to ar- 
range for the big Columbia dinner to be given on 
February 19. As previously announced this din- 
ner, which promises to be one of the biggest 
gatherings of Columbia men held in recent years, 
has as its purpose signalizing the contributions of 
Columbia to science and engineering. Michael 
Idvorsky Pupin, '83, Professor of Electro- 
Mechanics, who is a living example of what 
Columbia "has done and is doing in this field 
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and who is completing the twenty-fifth year of 
active and resourceful work for Columbia, will 
be the guest of honor. 

As the dinner will be held on February r9, 
which is the College Night of the annual meeting 
of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, a 
large attendance of visiting Science graduates is 
assured. The dinner committee, the members of 
which represent alumni and officials of all depart- 
ments of the University, will devote their entire 
energies to making this a whole University func- 
tion, and glancing over the list of members, 
ultimate success seems assured. 


The recent action by the Faculties of Political 
Science, Philosophy and Pure Science in changing 
the method of rating courses of instruction is 
a significant one in that it involves a change in 
the statement of the requirements for the degree. 
The present method permits the award of a 
degree after a certain number of points have been 
acquired. The new legislation distinguishes, as 
the Dean puts it, "between attendance require- 
ments and scholarly requirements," and the 
tuition charges “follow the attendance require- 
ments." The new system provides in addition 
to the requirement for the student's attendance, 
a further requirement covering his scholarly 
attainments. Under it all the advantages of 
the present system of regulation can be retained 
and existing difficulties successfully removed. 


'87 Mines Annual Dinner 


The Class of '87 Mines met for its twenty- 
ninth annual reunion and dinner оп December 
I2. The class was the guest on that occasion 
of its president, Mr. Elihu Dwight Church, six- 
teen members being present to enjoy an unusu- 
ally delightful feast in the Yacht Room of the 
Hotel Astor. А notable feature of the evening 
was the presence of the Reverend John A. Staun- 
ton, of the Class of '87 Mines, who is at the head 
of the Mission of St. Mary the Virgin, at Sagada 
in the Philippines. His account of that mission 
and of the political conditions existing at present 
in the Philippines was listened to with great in- 
terest. The 'boys' parted some time after eight 
bells had struck on the Yacht Room time- 
piece. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
OF THE LAW SCHOOL 


HE Alumni Association of the Law School 

held its annual meeting at Delmonico’s on 
December 18, 1916. The meeting was the best 
attended of апу meeting in the history of the 
Association, and the discussion of the topic of 
the evening waxed hotter as the meeting went on 
until finally it was adjourned shortly before 
midnight by Judge Holt, the new President of 
the Association. 

The topic of the evening was “The proposed 
‘Civil Practice Act'" and the discussion was 
introduced by an exceedingly instructive and 
interesting address by the Hon. John G. Milburn, 
who commenced his address with a brief history 
of the codification of statutes and practice in 
New York State, leading his hearers down to 
the Board of Statutory Consolidation which 
drafted the proposed Civil Practice Act. Не 
then called attention to the necessity recognized 
not only by the profession, but even more so by 
the public for so revising the civil practice in this 
state as to eliminate the possibility of vexatious, 
unnecessary and uncalled for delays in litiga- 
tion. He explained the general scheme of the 
proposed Civil Practice Act of some seventy 
sections, and the rules of court ancillary thereto 
consisting of some 450 rules, and pointed out 
the most important fundamental changes which 
they would make from the present system of civil 
practice under the Code of Civil. Procedure. 
Briefly stated, some of these changes consisted 
of the requirement for an omnibus motion to be 
made within 20 days of the service of the com- 
plaint in which all preliminary questions shall 
be raised; the elimination of all trial by jury 
except where a party having a constitutional 
right thereto should demand it; the abolition 
of all forms of special proceedings and writs 
with the exception of the writ of habeas corpus; 
the establishment of a single form of procedure 
namely the action in place thereof; and the giv- 
ing of broader power to the Appellate Courts 
so as to eliminate, in so far as possible, the ne- 
cessity for new trials, and, in the case that a new 
trial be necessary, providing for the restriction 
of the issues to be retried to those where there 
was error in the lower courts upon the previous 
trial. Mr. Milburn concluded with a statement 
that the board welcomed criticism in detail of 


the proposed act and rules as it appreciated the 
necessity and desirability thereof, and in that 
connection called attention to the admirable 
work now being done by the Joint Legislative 
Committee, of which Hon. J. Henry Walters 15 
chairman, along this line. He emphasized par- 
ticularly the importance of the fundamental 
principle of the suggested change, namely, the 
fixing with statutory rigidity of the fundamental 
principles of civil procedure and the governing 
of all other matters of civil practice by rules of 
court which could be amended from time to time 
by conventions of judges and members of the 
Bar specially appointed for that purpose, and 
not be amended by the legislature until after 
the recommendation of such a convention. 

Senator Walters put a number of questions 
to the speaker, among others the question as to 
whether there was constitutional power in the 
legislature to delegate to the courts the power 
of making rules of court which could not be 
abrogated by the legislature. 

Mr. Stetson called attention to the fact that 
the Civil Practice Act would always be open to 
amendment by the legislature in any event, and 
that the rules of court could not contravene the 
Civil Practice Act, but must be subordinate 
thereto. 

Mr. Milburn was followed by Henry W. Taft, 
Esq., chairman of the Special Committee of the 
New York State Bar Association having this 
matter in charge. He stated that, while the form 
and phraseology of the proposed Civil Practice 
Act and rules of court were open to serious criti- 
cism, nevertheless, he believed in the principle 
underlying the act and rules of court, and the 
elimination of matters of substantive law from 
the Code of Civil Procedure, and the placing of 
them in appropriate statutes of substantive law. 
All the speakers of the evening, however, seemed 
to consider that the manner in which this segre- 
gation of matters of substantive law had been 
made should be very carefully revised. 

Hon. John Godfrey Saxe, a member of the 
Special Committee of the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York, appointed to consider 
this matter, stated that in the beginning he had 
strongly believed in the fundamental principle 
as stated by Mr. Milburn. He said that the 
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longer he studied the proposed Civil Practice 
Act and the rules of court anciilary thereto, and 
the segregation of the matters of substantive law, 
above mentioned, the more he realized that, as 
drafted, they were entirely unworkable, and 
would merely necessitate the piling up of inter- 
pretation of the new practice upon the interpre- 
tation of the old, and thereby complicating rather 
than simplifying the civil practice. 

He was followed by W. Cleveland Runyon, 
of the Committee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments of the Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York, who strongly agreed with him in 
the belief that the adoption of the proposed 
change in the civil practice, would complicate 
rather than simplifv civil practice in this state. 

Mr. Wilbur Larremore, also a member of the 
Special Committee of the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York, appointed to consider 
this change in the civil practice, stated that he 
did not wish Senator Saxe's statement, that that 
committee had decided to report against the 
principle underlying the proposed change in the 
civil practice to go unchallenged, inasmuch as 
he thought that that was not so; that there were 
one or two members of that committee who were 
very strongly against the proposed change, but 
he considered that the majority of the com- 
mittee was in favor of the fundamental principle. 
He thought that the proposed Civil Practice 
Act with the accompanying rules, etc., suggested, 
should be carefully revised and rewritten. 

The discussion was closed by Hon. Charles A. 
Collin, a fellow member with Mr. Milburn upon 
the Board of Statutory Consolidation, which 
drafted the proposed Act and Rules of Court, 
who again emphasized the importance of the 
fundamental principle of fixing, with statutory 
rigidity, in a comparativelv few sections, the 
fundamental principles of civil practice, and 
supplementing them with flexible rules of court 
which could, from time to time, as room for 
improvement in them should be discovered by 
the courts and the Bar, be amended by a con- 
vention of judges and members of the Bar or 
upon recommendation of such conventions. 

The meeting was reported stenographically, 
and a full report of it will be printed and sent 
out by the Alumni News to all the members of 
the Alumni Association of the Law School. 

It is rather interesting to note that the same 
subject was under discussion at a meeting of the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New York 
held the following evening, at the conclusion of 


which the following resolutions were adopted, 
viz: 


" Resolved, that the Association of the Bar favors 
the principle of a short practice act, with procedural 


* matters to be governed by rules of court. 


Resolved, that the association disapprove the 
particular practice act and body of rules presentcd 
һу the Board of Statutory Consolidation. 

** Resolved, that this association recommends that 
the joint legislative committee be continued for the 
purpose of preparing and reporting to the Legislature 
of 1918 such measures as in its opinion are calcu- 
lated to bring about greater simplicity and flexi- 
bility in judicial procedure.” 


Taken by and large these resolutions reflected 
the spirit of the meeting of the Alumni Associa- 
tion held the previous evening, after which 
groups of members lingered discussing the pro- 
posed change in practice over their buffet supper 
until well after midnight. 

The formal business at the meeting consisted 
in the retirement of Francis Lynde Stetson, 
69L., as President of the Association, after serv- 
ing for the past two years, during which term 
of office he added greatly to the interest and 
influence of the Association through his co-opera- 
tion in securing the presence at its meetings of 
leaders of the Bar to discuss matters of present 
interest to the legal profession, and in presiding 
at every meeting of the Association since his 
election. He was succeeded by his classmate, 
Hon. George C. Holt, 69L., lately senior Judge 
of the United States District Court for the South- 
ern District of New York, who in turn was suc- 
ceeded as First Vice-President of the Association 
by George Wellwood Murray, Esq., of the class 
of '76 Law. The other officers were re-elected. 

John Vernou Bouvier, Jr., '86, '88L., was 
elected a director of the Alumni Federation to 
represent the Law Alumni Association until 
November, 1919, succeeding Gustavus T. Kirby, 
'95 Mines, '98L. 

The new members of the Standing Committee 
to serve for three years are Robert C. Beatty, 
'94L., Russell T. Mount, 'o6L., and Amos J. 
Peaslee, '11L. 

B. Aymar Sands, '74, '76L., William C. Cam- 
mann, '91, '93L., Н. Starr Giddings, 'oo, 'o2L., 
were elected delegates, and George F. Butter- 
worth, '74, '76L., Archibald Douglas, '97L., and 
Gerald S. O'Loughlin, '03, 'o6L., alternates to 
the convention to elect an Alumni Trustee. 

The next meeting of the Association will be 
held in the Spring. 


Уо]. 8, Ко. 14 


1916 Reunion 


Sixty-four members of the class of 1915 at- 
tended the annual dinner of the class held at the 
Columbia University Club on the evening of 
Monday, December 11. College and Science 
were equally well represented in the celebration 
that marked the graduation of 1915 from the 
rôle of “baby class." In the words of the genial 
Dunc Campbell, toastmaster, he of the silver 
tongue, "a good time was had by all." Certain 
it is that everyone present vowed fealty and 
pledged his troth to all future gatherings of the 
clan. 

Business was combined with pleasure in a way 
that resulted in a highly successful meeting. 
President Dwyer took occasion to congratulate 
the class on turning out in record numbers for 
an organization only two years old, or young. 
He strongly urged the adoption of some plan 
that would insure an equally good showing each 
year, with provision likewise for keeping in touch 
with everybody in the class, an accomplishment 
never before fully attained by any class organiza- 
tion. 

A satisfactory treasurer's report by ‘Sherm’ 
Bijur was followed by a discussion as to the ad- 
visability of welding College and Science into a 
joint organization with but one set of officers. 
The initial step in this direction was taken a year 
ago when Bijur was made treasurer for both 
divisions. Donald Blanchard, President of the 
Science division, promised to make a report in 
the near future for the Science men, following a 
vote by mail on the proposition. It was decided 
to hold class banquets semi-annually, on the 
third Monday in each April and the second 
Monday in each December, beginning with 
April, 1917. 

An unusually good entertainment furnished 
by three negroes imported from southern climes, 
who danced and sang and everything, was fol- 
lowed by a performance that was just as enjoy- 
able, though ‘home-made’. Dunc Campbell 
called upon fully half of the men present to speak 
and fortunate or unfortunate responded more or 
less nobly to the call of the ‘after-dinner speech’. 
Many well-meant attempts gave promise of 
future glory, however, and the dinner was voted 
the ‘best ever’. 

Those present were: Howry, Loskamp, Herman, 
Blanchard, McHale, Lion, Axelrod, Klingenstein, 
Weil, Tashof, Newman, Ilsen, Leonard, Sands, 
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Fink, Higgins, Bridges, Duncan, Francis, Miller, 
Newman, Harvitt, Siegel, Palmer, Brophy, Roberts, 
Weyant, Kraus, Shuman, Stevens, Goldstein, 
Wilsen, Henne, VomSall, Barnaby, Clark, Brient, 
MacNair, Richard, Naumer, Zahn, Burghard, Lee, 
Cannon, Braislin, Brady, Johnston, Wood, Daniel- 
son, Jimenis, Derbyshire, Brown, Brainerd, Rogers, 
Leslie, Stone, Failla, Edinger, Campbell, Dwyer, 
Bijur, O’Connor, and Spooner. 


1902[Dinner 


All 1902 men both Arts and Mines are re- 
minded to reserve the evening of Monday, 
January 15, for the annual class mid-winter 
dinner. At this reunion the class will announce 
plans for the class quindecennial celebration in 
June. Time and place are to be announced. 


Annual Banquet in Cleveland 


The Annual Banquet of the Columbia Alumni 
Club of Cleveland was held in the library of the 
Hotel Statler on December 27. The guest of 
honor was Dr. Talcott Williams, director of the 
School of Journalism. The guests and speakers 
were Ex-Ambassador Myron T. Herrick, '15; 
Hon., Dr. Mattoon M. Curtis; Charles A. Otis; 
Victor Slaydon, editorial writer of the Cleveland 
News; Benjamin Karr, dean of editorial writers 
of Cleveland, representing the Cleveland Leader; 
Erie Hopwood, managing editor of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer; Harry N. Rickey, of the Scripps- 
McRae League, representing the Cleveland Press; 
A.F. Kelley, and Vice-President Emil Joseph, '79, 
responding to a toast for Columbia. Dr. Н. С. 
Sherman, '80M., president of the Club, was 
toastmaster. The decorations of white and blue 
were beautifully arranged as a special courtesy 
to the Club and were photographed by the Statler 
for exhibition. The Club Quartet sang Columbia 
songs and toasted in verse each speaker. А new 
song, the music of which was written by Lad 
E. Krepi, and the words by Secretary Monroe 
Curtis, '14L.., was dedicated to the local Club and 
was enthusiastically received. During the ban- 
quet courtesies were exchanged with the Michi- 
gan Alumni Club which was dining in the Hotel. 
Those assembled sat down at eight and Sans 
Souci was sung at twelve-thirty following the 
address by Mr. Joseph. Those on the banquet 
committee were: Monroe Curtis, chairman; 
Dr. H. G. Sherman, '80M.; Emil Joseph, '79; 
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Е. W. Striebinger, '95Е.А.; Paul J. Bickel, ’12L.; 
James C. Webster, '15S.; Leonard Taylor; С. W. 
Scofield, '16; Andrew P. Martin, 't4L. and C. E. 
Gehlke, '14 Ph.D. The present officers and 
Executive Committee were unanimously re- 
elected. It can safely be added that never has 
there been a more enthusiastic Columbia gather- 
ing in Cleveland and the guests were kind enough 
to express in the most marked manner their 


tribute to the spirit and hospitality of the Colum- : 


bia Alumni Club of Cleveland. 


Columbia Dinner Committee 


The Columbia University dinner is being 
worked out on a broader scale than intimated 
in our last number, and all departments of the 
University will be represented. А strong Com- 
mittee has been selected and held its meeting 
for organization and business on January 4, 1917, 
in the United Engineering Building. The names 
of the general committee are as follows: 


William Curtis Demorest, '8r, President of the 
Alumni Federation; Frederick Coykendall, '95, 
Alumni Trustee; Robert V. Norris, '83 Mines, Presi- 
dent of the Mines Alumni Association; Gustavus T. 
Kirby, '95 Mines; Gano Dunn, 'g1 Mines; John S. 
Douglas, '9go Mines; George C. Stone, '79 Mines; 
Dean Frederick P. Keppel, '98; Dean Frederick А. 
Goetze, '95 Mines; W. V. King, '89; William Fel- 
lowes Morgan, '80; James Duane Livingston, '80, 
Alumni Trustee; Professor G. V. Wendell; Professor 
Bergen Davis, 'or Ph.D.; Professor George B. 
Pegram, '03 Ph.D.; Professor А. P. Wills; Professor 
Charles S. Baldwin, '88; Herbert L. Satterlee, '83, 
President of the College Alumni Association; 
Robert S. Erskine, '10; Walter Н. Aldridge, '87 
Mines; William De L. Benedict, '74 Mines; William 
Campbell, 'o3 Ph.D.; J. Parke Channing, '83 Mines; 
John A. Church, Jr., '065.; Arthur S. Dwight, '85 
Mines, Alumni Trustee; Karl Eilers, '89 Mines; 
Louis D. Huntoon, '95 Mines; Benjamin B. Law- 
тепсе, '78 Mines, Trustee; Edwin Ludlow, '79 Mines; 
Ambrose Monell, Jr., '96 Mines; Edgar L. New- 
house, '11; Professor Robert Peele, '83 Mines; 
Robert M. Raymond, '89 Mines, Chairman; Georges 
Renault, '83 Mines; George S. Rice. '87 Mines; 
Thomas T. Read, 'o2S.; Professor Arthur L. Walker, 
'83 Mines; Benjamin Е. Tillson, '07S.; Thomas B. 
Stearns, '81 Mines; George H. Singer, '80 Mines; 
james C. Barnaby, 'o6S.; Malcolm Curry, '035S.; 
Professor Charles E. Lucke, '02 Ph.D.; David M. 
M yers, 'o1S.; Reginald J. S. Pigott, 'o6S.; Charles 
Piez, '89 Mines; Edward D. Thurston, Jr., '05; 
Edgar G. Barratt, '84 Mines; R. E. Dougherty, 
'015.; J. S. Langthorn, ‘91 Mines; Professor Ralph 
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E. Mayer, '79 Mines; Professor Daniel E. Moran, 
"84 Mines; William Barclay Parsons, '79 Mines; 
Charles Н. Mapes, '85, '89 Mines; George Н. Clarke, 
'8SoL.; R. P. Miller, '88 Mines; Walter М Meserole, 
'o1S.; Milton L. Cornell, '03S.; Irving Langmuir, 
'03S.; Professor W. I. Slichter, '96 Mines; Professor 
Morton Arendt, '98S.; H. A. Prosser, '96 Mines; C. 
E. Knox, '92 Mines; W. E. F. Bradley, '05 S.; W. W. 
Lighthipe, '985.; Professor Alexander Smith; 
Charles B. Going, '82 Mines; Professor F. J. Metz- 
ger, '02 Ph.D.; C. A. Meissner, '95 Mines; Henry 
Kraemer, '95 Mines, President of the Alumni Club 
of Philadelphia; Professor M. T. Bogert, '90; Francis 
Brophy, '145.; Professor James F. Kemp, '84 Mines; 
Professor Charles P. Berkey; Levering Tyson, 'II 
A.M., Secretary of the Alumni Federation; Protessor 
Harold Jacoby, '85; Professor Thomas S. Fiske, '85; 
Professor К. J. Н. Gottheil, '81; Professor Н. W. 
Webb, '05; Professor A. V. W. Jackson, '83; Reginald 
Gordon, '88; Н. T. Wade, '93; William О. Wiley, 
"82; Frank D. Fackenthal, ‘06, Secretary of the 
University; С. R. Mann, ‘go. 


Annual Meeting of the Club 


The December dinner and the annual meeting 
of the Club were held in combination on Decem- 
ber 20th. 


President F. P. Keppel, '98, presided. 

The amendment to the Constitution, remitting 
dues to militia members in active service, was 
unanimously carried. 

The amendment, raising club dues from 
twenty to thirty dollars per annum, an integral 
part of the moving plan, was carried without dis- 
sent. 

The nominations, given below, were elected 
unanimously. 

President Keppel introduced R. H. Bagnell, 
'о8, coach of the Glee Club, who in turn intro- 
duced the musical clubs with the statement 
that the evening's program was ready to com- 
mence. He urged everyone to keep in mind 
this year's intercollegiate singing contest in 
April. 

The concert was fully equal to last spring's, 
and this is high praise. The Mandolin Club 
received an enthusiastic appreciation. They 
scemed to be in mid-season form. Perkins was 
the individual star, and was called back until he 
admitted to having used his last round. 

The nominations: President, Frederick P. 
Keppel, '98; Vice-President, Milton L. Cornell, 
'05 S.; Secretary, Frederick William Kobbé, 'о8; 
Treasurer, Charles E. Haydock, 'or. 
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For member of the Board of Governors to 
serve until December, 1919: Jacob S. Lang- 
thorn, '91 S.; Frederick S. Keeler, '9or F.A.; 
Frederick А. Goetze, '95 S.; Louis D. Huntoon, 
'95 S.; Harry R. Burt, 'о1 S. 

For member of the Board of Governors to 
serve until December, 1918, to fill out unexpired 
term: Edward H. Daly, '96. 

For member of the Board of Governors to serve 
until December, 1917, to fill out unexpired term: 
Arthur D. Alexander, 'оо. 

For members of the Committee on Admissions 
to serve until December, 1919; С. Gustave 
Mourraille, '95; Roland P. Jackson, '02; Addison 
А. Van Tine, 'o8; William MacRossie, '11; 
Walter W. Dwyer, '15. 

For members of the Committee on Admissions 
to serve until December, 1917, to fill out unex- 
pired terms; Ralph E. Maver, '79 Mines; 
Alexander Mackenzie, '05; William R. Tyler, 'о4. 


Holiday Luncheon 


"The Eighth Annual Holiday Luncheon was 
held at the Whitehall Club, 17 Battery Place, on 
December 29 and was more generally attended 
than any previous holiday luncheon. The alumni 
were seated at small tables grouped as the pleas- 
ure of the lunchers dictated and all formality 
was dispensed with. Demorest, '81, unofficially 
appointed Alumni Professor of Oratory by Presi- 
dent Butler last year and since holder of the 
Alumni Professorship of Latin, was in the chair 
and during the luncheon was promoted to the 
Alumni Professorship of Poetry with the warning 
that his next appointment would be to the head 
of the Department of Prayer. At the guests’ table 
were seated, beside Demorest and President 
Butler, Joseph Hodges Choate, '16 Hon., the 
‘youngest’ living alumnus of Columbia; Herbert 
L. Satterlee, '83, president of the College Alumni 
Association; and Mr. George T. Wilson, second 
vice-president of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, who had considerable difficulty in con- 
vincing the lunchers that as a Princeton man he 
was fully entitled to enjoy a Columbia Holiday 
celebration; M. Douw Ferris, '05, and Gustavus 
T. Kirby, '95 Mines, interposed their vast bulk 
between Mr. Wilson and his luncheon but 
vigorous Princeton methods finally overcame 
their physical objections and he was duly escorted 
to a seat of honor. 
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President Butler presented his annual holi- 
day greetings to the alumni and reviewed 
the past year, calling attention to the loss 
to the University of Seth Low, '70; John 
McLean Nash, '68, and Frank Dempster Sher- 
man, '84F.A. Мг. Choate, the next speaker, 
shared with his hearers the difficulty which he 
had of differentiating between his Columbia 
affiliations and his Harvard affections. In prep- 
aration for an anniversary celebration at the 
Century Club he had been requested to wear the 
same costume which he wore ten years ago. To 
his surprise he found that the crown which was 
an important part of the costume was now too 
small for him and that the trousers were too 
large. He stated that he thought Columbia on 
last Commencement had contributed to the 
increase in his head girth but he was still wonder- 
ing whether Columbia or Harvard had caused the 
discrepancy in the other article of his attire. 
He ended by proposing a toast to Harvard and 
Columbia—" May they always equally share the 
growth and product of their sons.” 


Those present were: 


Anthony, '81; Arrowsmith, '82; Armitage, '94; 
Alexander, '09; Bailly, '07; Bangs, '78; Banks, 08; 
Banks, '83 Mines; Banks, '82; Barrett, ' 11; Bayles, 
'96; Benedict, '74 Mines; Benjamin, '78 Mines; 
Bensel, 'or; Booth, '78; Bradley, '02; Bradley, '03; 
Brady, '08; Brinckerhoff,'903; Brookfield,'93; Butler, 
'82; Butterworth, '74; Butterworth, '64; Casey, '86; 
Carter, '02; Cauchois, '07S.; Channing, 83 Mines; 
Choate, ' 16 Hon.; Church, '045.; Compton, '09; Cor- 
nell, '03S.; Cornell, '05S.; Demorest, '81; Demorest, 
"11; DeWitt, '86; Douglass, '94; Dunn, ’91 Mines; 
Dwight, '85 Mines; Edinger, '15; Eimer, '06; Fack- 
enthal, '06; Falconer, '02; Ferris, '05; Franklin, '86; 
Geer, '12; Gibson, 'og; Gildersleeve,'89; Gold- 
schmidt, '71 Mines; Gordon, '88; Hand, '83; Harper, 
'05; Haviland, '02; Haydock, 'or; Hepburn, '82; 
Holden. '96; Holt, '69L.; Homes, '79L.; Hutchinson, 
'095.; *Johnson, '93; Joy, '88L.; Keppel, '98; King, 
"80; Кіпр, '89; Kirby, '95 Mines; Kissam, '86 F.A.; 
Chaplain Knox, '03; Lawrence, '78 Mines; Lee, '11; 
Lefferts, '93; Lighthipe, '98S.; Loines, '94; Lozier, 
"76; Lobe, '98S.; Lawson. '02; Lovis, '93M.; Mac- 
Rossie, '11; Mapes. '85; Maresi, '00; Masters, '945.; 
Merrall, '93; Moeller, '95 F.A.; Morgan, '80; Mur- 
chison, '94; Murphy, '08; Morrison, 'or; Meyer, 'or; 
McCoun, '09; Mitchell, '86; Newhouse, '93; Norris, 
'07; O'Shea, 'or; Palmer, 'o6S.; Palmer, '07; Patter- 
son, '12; Paul, 'og; Pell, '02; Pine, '77; Prince, '94; 
Pell, '09; Parsons, '79 Mines; Pomeroy, '93; Ram- 
baut, '81; *Read, 'o2S.; Riker, 88; Rockwood, '10; 
Romaine, '82; Spalding, '09; Schultz, '09; Satterlee, 


'83; Saxe, 'ooL.; Scrugham, '80; Seward, '99; Shep- 
ard, 'or; Spencer; Symmes, '98; Strong. ‘89; Stout, 
‘93; Smith, ‘or; *Thurston, ‘orS.; Trimble, '12; 
Tyson, '11 A.M.; Underhill, 93; Van Tine, '08; *von 
Lilienthal, '93; Wade, '93; Wheeler, '83 Mines; 
Willis, 'os; Wise, 'or; Woolson, '85 Mines; Mr. 
George T. Wilson; Ziegler, '14; and some alumni 
whose names were not secured. 


The Messiah by the Chorus 


The annual presentation of Handel's Messiah 
by the Columbia University Chorus at Carnegie 
Hall on December 18 was up to the standard set 
by this popular musical organization, and under 
the able direction of Professor Walter Henry 
Hall, the performance was considerably above 
the average. The soloists were Anita Rio, 
soprano; Marie Morrisey, contralto; Redfern 
Hollinshead, tenor; and Frank Croxton, bass. 
An orchestra assisted. 


Annual Meeting of Doctors 


The annual meeting of the Alumni Association 
of the College of Physicians and Surgeons will be 
held at the College, 437 West Fifty-ninth Street, 
on the evening of January 29. Dr. Frederick 
Tilney will make the address. Detailed an- 
nouncement will be made later. 


. About Alumni 


'64, 'o8L.— Rumor has it that Fred W. Stevens of 
Newark will retire from the vice-chancellorship of 
the State of New Jersey and that James F. Fielder, 
'87L., Governor of the State, will be appointed to 
succeed him. 

'69— Chief Judge Willard Bartlett of the Court of 
Appeals was the guest of honor on December 16at a 
dinner given at Delmonico's by the Supreme Court 
justices of New York on the occasion of his retire- 
ment from the bench. 

'75P. and S.— John B. Knapp died in New York 
City of pneumonia on December 18. 

78 Mines— Marcus Benjamin is vice-president of 
the alumni chapter of Tau Beta Pi in the city of 
Washington. 

'8Áo— William Lispenard Robb is professor of 
electrical engincering and physics at the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute at Troy. 

'83— Professor Michael I. Pupin was one of the 
speakers at the annual dinner of the New York 
Academy of Sciences and its affiliated societies 
which was held at the Hotel Manhattan on Decem- 
ber 18. His topic was the University and Industrial 
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Research. Professor Pupin was reelected president 
of the Society. 


'"87L.— Harold Curtis Bullard, тїї Broadway, 
died on December 16 at his home, то West Sixty- 
first Street, age fifty-five. 


'88— Professor Clarence Н. Young spoke on the 
practical hints of ancient Greek dressmaking at the 
galleries of the National Arts Club, 119 East Nine- 
teenth Street, New York, on December 20. The 
lecture was illustrated by lantern slides and artist's 
manikins. 

'89gP. and S.— Charles Minor Blackford of Staun- 
ton, Virginia, has written a very interesting article 
on the problem of “Saving the Shad from Extermi- 
nation’’ for the December 23 number of the Fish- 
ing’ Gazette. 

'9aF.A.— Charles Butler has recently returned 
from France whither he went as a member of the 
Commercial and Industrial Commission from the 
United States appointed to promote commercial 
relations between the two republics. He brings 
interesting and thrilling accounts both of the 
sufferings and cheerful temper of the French people. 

'94. '96L.— Eugene Howell Daly died in River- 
side, California, on December 19, 1916. 

'95— James M. Rosenberg has written a two-act 
play “Return to Mutton” which has just been pub- 
lished by Mitchell Kennerley. 


'oo, 'oaL.— Announcement has been made of the 
engagement of James A. Edwards, 155 West Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York, to Miss Edith E. Cook, 
daughter of Henry Francis Cook, 32 East Sixty- 
fourth Street. Edwards is practising law at 32 
Liberty Street and is a member of the University 
and Morris County Golf Clubs and of Squadron A. 


'o3 — Chaplain Raymond C. Knox is correspond- 
ing secretary and treasurer of the Association of 
Biblical Instructors in American colleges and secon- 
dary schools, which held its seventh annual con- 
ference at the University during the holidavs. 


'os — Announcement has been made of the engage- 
ment of Arthur Livingston Willis, Flushing. Long 
Island, to Miss Ruth Bullard, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lewis Henderson Bullard, ot Flushing. 


'osL.— Edward Vincent Farley, a Brooklyn 
lawver and nephew of Cardinal Farley, died on 
December 18 from pneumonia. 

'o05 — W. A. Bode who returned to New York after 
a residence of three years in Portland, Oregon, and 
Seattle, Washington, is living at 424 West 147th 
Street. 

'o6 —Percy B. Tripp was married in April, 1915. 
to Miss Hsu-sien Ho. This was the first interna- 
tional marriage north of tbe Yang Tse and created 
quite a sensation. Tripp has adopted Chinese dress 
and lives in Chinese fashion. 
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'o8— Members of the New York Times staff 
recently gave a dinner at the Cafe des Beaux Arts 
in honor of J. Odell Hauser of the Times musical 
department who is leaving to become official secre- 
tary to Dr. Samuel G. Dixon, health commissioner 
ot Pennsylvania. 

'og — Burnet C. Tuthill was married on January I 
to Miss Helen Hersey, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Johnson Hersey of Denver, Colorado. 

'o09— V. К. Wellington Koo was the convocation 
orator at the University of Chicago on December 19. 
The subject of his address was China and the United 
States. Koo was the second Chinese to give a con- 
vocation address at the University of Chicago. The 
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first was Mr. Wu Ting Fang, now the new Minister 
for foreign affairs in the Chinese Republic. Mr. 
Fang delivered his address in 1901 on the subject 
of Chinese Civilization. The reports that Koo 
would resign his ambassadorship because of ill 
health were unfounded. 

'o9, ' r1L.— Harold S. Schultz, formerly secretary 
of the New York Chapter of the American Institute 
of Banking, section of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, which with the cooperation of the Extension 
Teaching Department of the University is conduct- 
ing night classes for the bank men of the city, is 
associated with the firm of Swartwout and Appen- 
zellar, bankers, 44 Pine Street. 


CAMPUS NOTES 


OLUMBIA forensics received another big 

boost in the successful completion of the fall 
schedule. The Varsity debaters met New York 
University, Yale, and Rutgers within a period of 
two weeks, and each time the decision of the 
judges was unanimous in favor of Columbia. 
This is a record which promises good things for 
the spring triangular contests with Pennsylvania 
and Cornell. 

The question for all of the fall debates was 
“ Resolved, that capital and labor should be com- 
pelled to settle their disputes in legally estab- 
lished courts of arbitration." On December 7, 
Columbia sent a green team to New York Uni- 
versity to uphold the affirmative of the resolu- 
tion; and although the uptown college put their 
best team on the platform, Columbia won, 3-0. 
One week later the Varsity negative team won a 
unanimous decision over Yale, in the Horace 
Mann Auditorium. This was the most successful 
debate held on Morningside Heights in years, 
and it was attended by a crowd which filled the 
hall. The Yale team—led by a Chinese, Joshua 
Bau, a member of the junior class—was good, 
but not quite good enough. After the close of 
college for the Christmas recess, the Varsity 
sent a third team, slightly different from that 
used in the Yale contest, to New Brunswick to 
meet Rutgers. The debate was held in Kirk- 
patrick Chapel on Thursday evening: December 
21, and again Columbia received the votes of all 
three judges. 

The men who spoke in at least one of the three 
debates were: Leon E. Leighton, '18; Ralph А. 
Bloomsburg, '18S.; Horace S. Manges, '17; 
Joseph L. Freedman, '19; and Edward M. Earle, 
'17 (Captain). The alternates were Walter 
Fletcher, '18; Edward Gluck, '17; and Н. W. 


Haldenstein, '20. All of these men, except the 
alternates, were recently elected to Delta Sigma 
Rho, the honorary debating fraternity. 

The Debating Council has planned an even 
more ambitious schedule for the spring term. 
The opening debate will be with Fordham, on 
March 1, at Fordham. This contest will be fol- 
lowed by the following series: March 3, George- 
town, at Washington, D. C.; March 9, Colgate, 
at Hamilton, N. Y.; March 10, Syracuse, at 
Syracuse (tentative); March 16, Pennsylvania, 
at Philadelphia, and Cornell, at Horace Mann 
Auditorium; April 6, Vanderbilt, at Nashville, 
Tenn. (tentative). But of al) these contests the 
teams are most interested in winning back the 
championship of the Cornell-Pennsylvania-Col- 
umbia league. 

The debating teams are coached by Leon 
Fraser, '09, and they have made an enviable 
record. In the triangular debate last year with 
Pennsylvania and Cornell, each team won one 
contest. By the terms of the agreement between 
the three colleges, the number of votes of the 
judges in all three contests determines the final 
ranking. Оп this basis Columbia won the 
championship, as one team won the decision 
against Penn, 3 to О, and the other lost by the 
same score, and both teams were defeated by 
Cornell, 2 to І. This gave the final score 
Columbia 5, Cornell 4, and Penn 3. The teams 
which Fraser has coached have won the decision 
of 17 judges as over against 10 for Columbia's 
opponents and in 3 debates out of a total of 9, 
have won unanimous decisions. The team which 
crossed the continent last vear and debated 
William Jewell College in Missouri, the Univers- 
ity of Southern California Law School, and the 
University of Utah, although it lost two of the 
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three debates, won universal praise for its skill 
in formulating and presenting its arguments and 
was unfortunate only in the side of the question 
which it had to defend against a somewhat 
hysterical popular opinion opposed thereto. 


Columbia again won the Intercollegiate Chess 
Championship in the annual tournament, defeat- 
ing Harvard, Yale and Princeton. At the close of 


UNIVERSITY 


S THE new year opens, it is not amiss to 
recall Columbia's athletic achievements of 
1916 and to regard the prospect for 1917. 

The performance of the baseball team easily 
stands out as the brightest spot in the record 
of the year just closed. The strongest nine which 
Columbia has boasted for many years lost only 
one game and gained a place where championship 
claims were justifiable. Only Harvard and Tufts 
could contest its right to first ranking. Both 
had strong teams. 

Respecting the other major sports, in rowing, 
football, track and basketball, Columbia's suc- 
cesses were inconsiderable. The crew finished 
third in the Childs Cup Race on the Schuylkill, 
and third at Poughkeepsie, where it was defeated 
by Syracuse and Cornell. The Junior Varsity 
duplicated the performance of the Varsity in the 
regatta while the inexperienced freshmen were 
outclassed. The football season is of recent 
memory, one win out of eight attempts being the 
result of an eleven that fought but did not play 
sound football. It was an off-year for the Blue 
and White on the track and field. There were no 
Babcocks, Beattys, Bradys or Grahams to bolster 
up the average of generally mediocre material. 
The basketball team, suffering from injuries and 
a lack of veterans, was not successful. 


In the minor sports Columbia was represented 
with better teams than we have had for several 
seasons. The swimming team, with ''Hal" 
Vollmer as its chief point-scorer, made a bid for 
the championship that just fell short of attain- 
ment, while the water polo team was second only 
to the watermen of Princeton. In fencing Cap- 
tain Moquin won the individual foils champion- 
ship brilliantly and led his team to creditable 
victories. In wrestling and tennis no notable 


the final round Columbia had a total of 8 points 
to her credit, Yale was second with 614, Harvard 
third with 577, and Princeton last with 4 points. 
Leede, Korkus, Isaacson, and Clapp were the 
members of Columbia's team. 

Columbia defeated Harvard on the opening 
day in all four matches. This gave the Univer- 
sity’s chess men a big lead which they main- 
tained throughout the match. Leede was the 
star for Columbia winning all his matches. 


ATHLETICS 


successes were achieved but in both there was a 
marked extension of student participation. 


Turning from the past to look ahead the 
basketball team of 1917 has already started in a 
manner that promises well. The test will come 
within the next two weeks, and if the games 
scheduled during this period can be written down 
on the profit side of the ledger, there is every 
chance that when the book is balanced Colum- 
bia's account will be worth-while. The swimming 
team 15 out to avenge last year's defeat, and with 
the experience gained in 1916 is regarded as hav- 
ing the best chance for the premier honors. The 
outlook in water polo is good. In wrestling the 
candidates are still untried, but Coach Petersen 
is confident that he has a better-rounded and 
stronger aggregation to work with than a year 
ago. The fencing prospect is not altogether 
bright. 

In the spring Columbia should again be repre- 
sented by a better than average nine, if capable 
men can be found to take the place of Smith and 
Beck, last year's pitchers. Five of the 1916 Var- 
sity crew have returned to college and with sev- 
eral promising candidates from the Junior and 
Freshman boats Coach Rice expects to put on 
the water an eight that will be the best since 1914. 
As was the case a year ago there is a dearth of 
first-class material for track, but Coach Metcalf 
will probably have the largest squad of recent 
years to work with, and may be counted upon to 
develop a representative team so far as this can 
be done in one season. For the 1917 Varsity 
football team most of the candidates will lack 
experience, Several changes in practice periods 
and a shortening of the schedule are contem- 
plated and it is unlikely that the season of 1916 
will be repeated. 
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The long grind has begun for the oarsmen. 
From now until Poughkeepsie there will be 
little rest for them. The first days on the 
machines always see some men holding out so 
that the squad as it has started will almost cer- 
tainly fill out later on. Examinations keep a few 


away. Others are still undecided whether to 


report. Then, if they have rowed before, the old | 


habit gets them. 

Coach Rice and several men on the squad wish 
that examinations were past and passed. Coach 
Rice feels that no time must be lost now and 
wants to have the squad working at least two or 
three afternoons a week while examinations are 
on. If any of the men should fail to pass, it 
would prove a serious handicap. Some of them 
may be excused from early rowing to prepare for 
the test. 

The basketball game with City College of New 
York is not going to prove any practice contest 
for the Varsity, which will face the first strong 
opposition of the year in the team wearing the 
Princeton beat С. С. М. Y. by only 


lavender. 


CHARTERED 1799 


Bank of the 
Manhattan Co. 


40 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


CAPITAL 
SURPLUS 


$2,050,000 
4,100,000 
OFFICERS 


STEPHEN BAKER President 
HENRY К. McHARG Vice-President 
D. H. PIERSON Cashier 
JAMES McNEIL Asst. Cashier 
B. D. FORSTER Asst. Cashier 
C. D. BAKER Asst. Cashier 
W. F. MOORE Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


HENRY К. McHaARG 
STEPHEN BAKER 
FRED'K С BOURNE 
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WILLIAM S. Тор 
JAMES SPEYER 


WILLIAM SLOANE 
SAMUEL SLOAN 

В. H. BORDEN 
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two points while Yale lost by a close score. That 
the City College five is dangerous even when play- 
ing against a fairly long lead is proved by its 
showing against the Navy, which seemed to 
have the game sewed up at the end of the first 
half. In the second period С. C. N. Y. opened 
with a rush and only the final whistle saved the 
Navy which won by a single point. 


Opponents' Scores 
BASKETBALL— Union, 22; Princeton, 19. Cres- 
cent A. C., 23; Yale, 20. Princeton, 41; Roches- 
ter,ó9. C. C. N. Y, 27; Yale 20. Navy, 24; 
(CN Y. Dartmouth, 212-C.C, NX. 20. 


Sport Calendar 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 6 
Basketball. C. C. N. Y. at C. C. N. Y. Gym- 
nasium. 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 9 


Basketball. Cornell at Ithaca. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY I3 


Basketball. Pennsylvania at Philadelphia. 


RIDING 
HABITS. 


WALKING 
COSTUM ES | 


17 WEST 45тн STREET 
NEW YORK 


Preliminary School for the Propused 


American National University 
of Music 


Now open at 36 East 35th Street 
New York City 


Vocal instructor of renown, Metropolitan artist. Piano 
instructor for teaching repertoire; director of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. French, Italian, German taught 
by eminent teachers. Piano, ‘cello, violin and classic 
dancing by well known instructors. No pupils accepted 
without promising talent. All students guaranteed début 
according to merits. Prices, $5 per lesson. Advisory 
Committee:—Enrico Caruso, Pasquale Amato, Mrs. 
Champ Clark, Mrs. Burleson, Miss Agnes Wilson, Mrs. 
Christian Hemick. 

For information write to executive offices, 801 Longacre 
Building, Broadway at 42nd st. 


ART BASED ON PRINCIPLE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Day and Evening Courses 
For teachers and professional workers. Poster Adveztis- 
ing, Costume Design, Interior Decoration, Life, Illus- 
tration, Normal Training, Children's Classes. Catalog. 


SUSAN Е. BISSELL, Ѕес., 2239 Broadway, N.Y. 


OUT-DOOR SCHOOL 


PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN for children 3 to 
10 years. Healthful outdoor activities with the stimulus 
of select companionship coupled with individual atten- 
tion and the advantages of private tutoring. An ideal 
location, directly adjacent to Manhattan Square, Mu- 
seum of Natural History and Central Park. 


ANNA E. CHAIRES, Principal 
42 WEST 761H STREET NEW YORK CITY 


STUDIO OF 


E. K. CARTER 


Specialized Photography in mono- 
chrome and colour for men and 
women of responsibility in the so- 
cial, scientific and commercial fields. 


2231 BROADWAY (at 8oth Street) 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Schuyler 9633 


Outdoor School Life for the City Boy 
BARNARD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Overlooking Van Cortlandt Park Playground; 4 min- 
utes walk from West 242d St. Broadway Sub Station 
COLLEGE PREPARATION 


WM. LIVINGSTON HAZEN, "83, HEADMASTER 
T. E. LYON, AssociATE HEADMASTER 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL 


MEN Children 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
238th St. and Riverside Ave. Tel. 316 Kingsbridge 
DAY SCHOOL 


315 W. 87th St. (near Riverside Drive) Tel. 9121 
Schuyler. 


Individual instruction by graduate teachers experi- 
enced in training of dithicult children. 


Kindergarten, Elementary and Manual Training 
Departments. 


Full particulars upon application. 


THE COLLEGE BOOK STORE 


A. G. SEILER, Proprietor 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS, 


AND SOUVENIRS 
Students’ Discounts Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 


1124 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR I20TH STREET 


RIVERDALE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


14 acres facing Van Cortlandt Park at West 252nd St. 
Best Boarding School Advantages Near By 


FOR DAY AND BOARDING BOYS 


Daily auto 'bus; hardy country life; unusually strong 
college preparation and clementary work. 


Preparation for Columbia by Columbia Men 
Ask for descriptive year book 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Head Master 


Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York City 


MORNINGSIDE SCHOOL 


438 WEST IIÓTH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
All grades and Kindergarten 
Elliman kindergarten training classes. Spanish coaching 
Adults and children 
The Misses D. and L. JOHNSON, Principals 
Tel. 6914 Morningside 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Its preparation for college and home life long consider- 
ed model. Physical training emphasized. Gymnasium 
swimming pool, play-grounds. IHlustrated catalogue 

sent on request. Address 
HENRY CARR PEARSON, Prin., West r2oth St., N. Y. C. 


FRANCIS EMORY 


FITCH 


(INCORPORATED) 
Printers To Brokers 


47 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Kindly mention The News 


Phone Morningside 4678 


Cathedral Billiard Academy 


Terrace Tennis Courts | М. Lasser, Mer. 
FOR RENT 2824-2846 Broadway 


BY HOUR, MONTH OR SEASON _ Finest Equipped Billiard Academy in the City 


Р 5 : 12 BRUNSWICK-BALKE TABLES 
Riverside Drive and 112th Street 


HENRY BROS. & CO. 
EMPIRE BLDG., 71 BROADWAY 


Telephone 204 Rector 


HOWARD H. HENRY 
| | | MEMBER NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


=æ AMBROSE D. HENRY '84 JOHN M. MILLER 
ADIN STOCKS AND BONDS 


BRANCH OFFICE 
KINNEY BLDG., BROAD AND MARKET STREETS 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Telephone 1600 Market 


Where Living is a Continual Delight 


Hotel THERESA 


ENTIRE BLOCK, 7th AVENUE, l 24th TO 1 2 5th sTs. 


One block from “L” and Subway. Surface cars 
and Bus lines to all points at door, With in a few 
minutes walk of №, Y. Central R. R. Station 


Single room with running water and some with shower $1.50 
Single room with bath 
Room with bath (for two persons) 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath . ‘ 
Special Rates by Month or Season 
FAMILY 
AND TRANSIENT | 
ABSOLUTELY 
FIREPROOF 
ALL OUTSIDE 
ROOMS 
Dining Room on 
Twelfth Floor 
overlooking Palisades 
Board $10.50. 
{ per week 
- | Т Breakfast ос 
FoR VAL BLES „= ( i Зе. 5 
БЕЛЕ | 2| Lunch бос 


БЕЈЛИ ВИИ Dinner $1.00 


— 


Columbus Ave. and 67th St. LOT CUR язар, 
NEW YORK ы = 


Telephone 
8270 Morningside 


К. Р. LEUBE 


Manager 
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СНАКТЕКЕР 1822 


The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 


LONDON: No. 16, 18, 20 and 22 William St. X еа 
15 Cockspur Street, S. W B К ошеуаг aussmann 
ranch: Fifth Avenue 
26 Old Broad Street, E. C. 475 BERLIN: 


NEW YORK 56 Unter den Linden, N. W. 7 


The Company is a legal depository for money paid Receives deposita upon Certificates of Deposit, or 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Executor, subject to check, and allows interest on daily balances. 
Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond and 
all other Fiduciary capacities. mortgage. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad Will act as Agent in the transaction of any approved 
and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent and financial business. 

Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. Fiscal Agent for States, Counties and Cities 


Letters of Credit, Foreign Exchange, Cable Transfers 


DIRECTORS 


CHARLES А. PEABODY JOHN J. RIKER Moses TAYLOR PvNE 
ARCHIBALD D. RUSSELL THOMAS THACHER J. WILLIAM CLARK 
WM. WALDORF ASTOR ANTON A. RAVEN HENRY HENTZ 
PARKER D. HANDY BEEKMAN WINTHROP ROBERT L. Gerry 
FRANCIS M. BACON, Jr. HENRY R. TAYLOR FRANKLIN D. LOCKE 
SAMUEL SLOAN Epwin S. MARSTON OGDEN MILLS 


EpwiN S. MARSTON President SAMUEL SLOAN Vice. President 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY Vice-President and Secretary WILLIAM B. CARDOZO Vice-President 
CoRNELIUS R. AGNEW Vice-President J. HERBERT CASE Vice-President 
Horace Е. HOWLAND Asst. Secretary RoBertT E. Bovp Asst. Secretary 
WILLIAM А. DUNCAN Asst. Secretary EpWIN GIBBS Asst. Secretary 


The New York Trust Company 


26 BROAD STREET 
CAPITAL $3,000,000 SURPLUS AND PROFITS $11,350,000 


Designated Depository in Bankruptcy and of Court and Trust Funds 


OTTO T. BANNARD, Chairman of the Board 


MORTIMER N. BUCKNER, President Н. WALTER SHAW 

FREDERICK J. HORNE) .,. | ARTHUR S. GIBBS ; : 

James Dopp y Vice-Presidents  ytoxtrose STUART A зинаа 

CHARLES E. HAYDOCK, Treasurer ]О$ЕРН A. FLYNN 

HERBERT W. MORSE, Secretary HARRY FORSYTH, Assistant Treasurer 

TRUSTEES 

Otto T. Bannard John B. Dennis John C. McCall Dean Sage 
S. Reading Bertron Gcorge Doubleday John J. Mitchell B. Aymar Sands 
James A. Blair Benjamin S. Guinness James Parmelee Joseph J. Slocum 
Mortimer N. Buckner Е. N. Hoffstot Henry C. Phipps John W. Sterling 
James C. Colga^e Frederic B. Jennings Е. Parmelee Prentice James Stillman 
Alfred A. Cook Walter Jennings Edmund D. Randolph Myles Tierney 
Robert W. De Forest Chauncey Keep Norman P. Ream 


Member of the New York Clearing House Association 
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“Yes, It’s a Steinway 


SN’T there supreme satisfaction in being able to 
say that of the piano in your home? Would you 
have the same feeling about any other piano? 
“Its a Steinway.” Nothing more need be said. 
Everybody knows you have chosen wisely; you 
have given to your home the very best that money 
can buy. You will never even think of changing 
this piano for any other. As the years go by the 
words ‘‘It’s a Steinway” will mean more and more 
to you, and thousands of times, as you continue to 
enjoy through life the companionship of that noble 
instrument, absolutely without a peer, you will say 
to yourself: .‘‘How glad I am I paid the few extra 
dollars and got a Steinway.’’ | 


STEINWAY «SONS 


STEINWAY HALL SUBWAY EXPRESS STATION AT THE DOOR 


107-109 EAST 14TH ST. NEW YORK 


Kindly mention The News 


TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS 
STATIONERS 


JEWELRY, WATCHES, RINGS 
FOBS, EMBLEM PINS, TROPHIES 
SILVER CUPS, STATIONERY WITH 
MONOGRAMS IN COLOR, INVITATIONS 
OF ALL KINDS, DIPLOMAS, MEDALS 
AND DIES FOR STAMPING SEALS 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO INQUIRIES 
BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/ = STREET 
NEW YORK 
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ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 
transaction of business at a distance. Full information may be obtained, by those desir- 
ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, CotuMBiA ALUMNI News, New York 


Telephone 5895 Hanover 


BENJAMIN B. LAWRENCE, '78 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 


60 Wall Street New York CITY 


FRANCIS W. COLLINS, '05 E. M. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PUBLIC UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 


50 Church Street NEW York CITY 


Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 
JOHN LAIMBEER, Jr. '83 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND ALTERATIONS 


103 Park Avenue 
Room 1118 NEW Yonk Clty 


Telephone 3042 Cortland 


DANIEL E. MORAN, '84 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


55 Liberty Street Negew York City 


C. H. ELLARD, '97 
INSURANCE 


Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Cortland 4446 217 Broadway 


C. H. LINDLEY HENRY EICKHOFF, '75L 


LINDLEY AND EICKHOFF 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW 


604 Mills Building SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Cable Address: Chrysalis 


FUEL ECONOMY 


DAVID MOFFATT MYERS, M. Е. тоот 
Griggs and Myers 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


110 West 40th Street New YORK CITY 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 


FACTORY POWER PLANTS 


Telephone 7190 Bryant D. E. BURCHELL, 'о4 


BURCHELL, CLARK & LOGAN, Inc. 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
110 West Street NEW York CITY 


William MacRossie ‘rr 
Allan MacRossie, Jr. '14 
MaAcRossiE & MACROssIE 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
SURETY BONDS 


Telephone 2172 John 


I Liberty Street New York City 


H. R. BirziNG, State’s Attorney WILLIAM LANGER, '10 


BITZING AND LANGER 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
Farmers and Merchants Bank Building 
Suite 2-3-4-5 
MANDAN, NoRTH DAKOTA 


JAMES M. CLARK, '87L 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Frick Building PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


Telephone Rector 9310 
J. PARKE CHANNING, '83 Mines 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway NEW York Clty 


Telephone Rector 1331! 
ALLAN N. SPOONER & SON, Inc. 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 
River and Harbor Construction— Piers, Bulkheads, 
Foundations and Caissons—Subaqucous Pipe 
and Cable Laying—Marine Divers 
Pier ІІ, North River New York СіТҮ 


Telephone Tuomas J. BRADY, JR., 
Madison Square 2721 С.Е. 


THoMas J. BRADY, JR., CONSTRUCTION Co. 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


1170 Broadway NEW YORK СіТҮ 
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THE FACULTY CLUB OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


By Professor JEFFERSON B. FLETCHER 


President of the Club and Professor of Comparative Literature 


HE FACULTY CLUB is presently to be 

evicted. This is a grave situation. It 15 
one that ought to intcrest and concern all who 
have the good of Columbia at heart. 

For some twenty years a Faculty Club for 
Columbia University remained a project. In 1906, 
thanks to the initiative of a small group of pro- 
fessors, it became a reality. On January 1 of that 
year, under the presidency of Professor George 
W. Kirchwey, the Club served its first luncheon. 
The Trustees had allotted the small brick build- 
ing at Broadway and 116th Street, a relic of the 
institution dispossessed by the University. It 
was an old-fashioned dwelling house, in none too 
good repair, and altogether ill-adapted to pur- 
poses of a restaurant. It was cosy and homelike, 
however, and its site and outlook were charming. 
Structural defects were met with ingenuity and 
patience. 

In conception and practice, the Club has been 
democratic in the fullest sense. АП officers of the 
University, academic and administrative, have 
been eligible. Indeed, from time to time mem- 
bership has been extended to men whose con- 
nection with the University has been, to say the 
least, tenuous, but whose cognate interests and 
personality have enriched us socially. There has 
never been any initiation fee, and the dues—ten 
dollars a year—are, from a New York point of 
view, nominal. In the first year of its existence 
the membership of the Club was a little short of 
one hundred. It is at the present time four 
hundred and thirty. 

Thanks to its situation on the Campus, the 
running of the Club was economically simplified. 
It was saved taxes, lighting, heating, and outside 
repairs. For entertainment of guests of the 
University, also, two hundred dollars were 
allotted from the annual budget of the trustees. 
These easements have proved indeed essential. 
The academic stomach is not one to be managed 
on an ‘efficiency’ basis. It is variable and mut- 
able and must be wooed, not forced. Not only 
must unimpeachable raw materials be provided, 


but these must be prepared with some daintiness 
and served with some delicacy. Otherwise, 
membership falls away, and those who remain 
grow peevish or maybe dyspeptic. 

In spite of well intentioned house committees, 
entire and continuous contentment can not be 
said to have prevailed. Perhaps the Club may 
have given as much satisfaction as most clubs. 
Certainly, no member could ever seriously com- 
plain that he was not getting his money's worth. 
But it might perhaps be justly declared that the 
Club was not all that a Faculty Club of Columbia 
University ought to be. This is true; but the 
answer is at hand that matters have visibly 
improved from year to year. That, one may say, 
is the pity of it. There has been a moderate 
surplus each year, and this has been devoted to 
sorely needed improvement of plant and equip- 
ment. At last, thanks to the devotion of suc- 
cessive chairmen of the house committee and 
of the University medical officer, Dr. W. H. Mc- 
Castline, kitchen, storage, and service conditions, 
at first rather intolerable, have been rendered 
sanitary and fairly convenient. Last summer 
comfort was gained by the extension of the South 
porch to permit outdoor meals; and this fall 
needed room was to be obtained by the glassing 
in of this porch—when the blow fell! The site 
occupied by the clubhouse was needed for the 
new School of Business. We are back where we 
were a decade ago. 

And yet we are not in the same situation as 
then—quite. The Faculty Club has demon- 
strated, as it had not then done, the benefit, 
rather the necessity, of its existence. Its original 
and primary function was to provide an eating- 
place rather more in common with the dignity 
of the Faculty than a corner in the noisy students’ 
Commons. This function, if material, is by no 
means to be despised. A large proportion of the 
professors and other officers of the University 
live at considerable distances from Morningside, 
many, indeed, well out in the country. It would 
be wasteful both of time and money if they were 
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obliged to depend on restaurants and boarding- 
houses in the neighborhood. But vastly more 
important has proved the value of the Club as a 
meeting place, in the richest sense of the word, a 
community house. Or, again, I might call it the 
University exchange and clearing house, where 
not only social intercourse is enjoyed, but an 
increasingly large amount of academic business 
is transacted with a maximum of efficiency and 
a minimum of friction. Many an issue is 
amicably threshed out between soup and cigars 
that would have raised ructions in the publicity 
of an open meeting. Many University commit- 
tees regularly meet at meals—or after. And what 
is more important still, the academic mind 

freshened and humanized by interchange of ideas 
and opinions. The gregariousness of the Club 
is quite extraordinary. Exclusiveness is almost 
impossible. The very inadequacy of space has 
had its compensations in bringing men together 
spiritually as well as physically. Tables meant 
for four accommodate rarely less than eight. 
Visitors find themselves quickly gathered up into 


the genial vortex. Indeed, one almost wonders if 
a more formally dignified and adequate clubhouse 
might not in some degree destroy the democratic 
uniqueness of the present conditions. 

Undoubtedly, at present the major value of 
the Club is as a restaurant in the sense just indi- 
cated. But even asa restaurant, the Club has had 
other utilities. Professors’ families and guests 
make frequent use of it. The upstairs dining 
rooms have been in almost constant use by Uni- 
versity organizations and academic societies. 
The alumni have found the building very conve- 
nient at Commencement. Large visiting organi- 
zations—such as just recently the American 
Academy for the Advancement of Sctence—have 
been entertained with an elasticity of resource 
recalling the miracle of the loaves and fishes. 
The Club living room also has fostered more 
intimate social talk and the innocuous rivalry 
of chess. And finally, the five bedrooms have 
proved a godsend both to bachelors and to out- 
of-town family-men. 

And now all these manifold activities and 
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utilities seem destined suddenly to be stopped. 
Houseless, the Club is as impotent as a turtle 
without its shell. The University authorities 
may again provide a place to eat at the Com- 
mons; but that was bad enough once; it would be 
worse now. 
Nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria. 


We have been spoiled, and should return the 
less willingly to our wallowings in that mire. 
We have been spoiled, though hardly with luxury, 
but at least with surroundings becoming a body 
of mature men of presumed intelligence and 
refinement. Deprived of such surroundings, the 
Faculty Club must certainly fade away and ulti- 
mately dissolve. The loss will be its own, no 
doubt; but the loss to the solidarity and efficiency 
of the University will be also serious—how serious 
none but those who have watched the Club day 
by day in its workings can realize. 

What is to be done about it? If the comfort 
and convenience of the Faculty were alone in- 
volved, the situation might be faced with resigna- 
tion—bv others. But, as I desire to insist, this 
is not the case. I have spoken of the way їп 
which harmony and solidarity within the Uni- 
versity are furthered by the Club. It is also to 
be noted that the Club is an invaluable agency 
of *publicity'. Nearly everybody of importance 
who visits Morningside winds up, if not for a 
meal, at least for afternoon tea at the cosy little 
clubhouse. There he is likely to meet pretty 
much the man or men he is looking for, the 
representative men of the University. "'Publi- 
city’ тау be rather a commercialized way of 
putting it; but after all, the issue is purely a 
commercial one. The only present need is 
money. If a detached clubhouse is desired, a 
site offers itself appropriately enough beside the 
President's house on East Field, facing on 
Morningside Drive. Or, it might be wise to 
install the Club, after the manner of the down- 
town business and professional clubs, on the 
top floor of a building on the Campus, say, of a 
completed or partly completed University hall, 
or even—donatoris gratia—of the new School of 
Business. So would be mixed economically 
‘utile dulci’, though no doubt other features than 
restaurant and lounging room (and possibly 
roof-garden?!) could hardly be provided. А 
separate clubhouse would permit more generous 
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provision for University social life, f£mily as well 
as individual, and also for physical exercise and 
recreation. А billiard room and ‘squash’ or 
handball court would, I think, prove a paying 
investment. It is thought expedient to look 
after the physical welfare of policemen: why not 
of professors? 

Of course, for the realization of any such plan 
a considerable sum of money is needed. We 
can only hope that ways and means of raising 
such a sum may be found. Doubtless, it will take 
time. And what of the interim? Must the valu- 
able activities of the Faculty Club lapse for two, 
three, five, or more years? Yet apparentlv, the 
School of Business could not be kept waiting at 
all. 

Again, it is simply a matter of money to pro- 
vide temporary quarters. A temporary struc- 
ture, for instance, on East Field might be erected 
at a cost, say, of not more than ten or fifteen 
thousand dollars. It might be of concrete and 
tasteful, of two stories, and without a cellar. 
A club house like this would not be permanently 
adequate, but 'twould serve. 

Decision is, however, no longer in the hands of 
the Club. We can only repeat, submissively but 
hopefully: What is going to be done about it? 


Scientists at Columbia 


The University was a partial host to the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science, 
and the several afhliated societies, at the sixty- 
ninth annual meeting held in New York during 
the Christmas holidays. The Columbia Univer- 
sity Committee of Arrangements consisted of 
Professor Henry E. Crampton, '93, Chairman; 
Frank D. Fackenthal, '06; Professor George B. 
Pegram, 'o03 Ph.D.; Harry L. Hollingworth, 
'09, Ph.D., and Henry Lee Norris. Hon John 
Purroy Mitchel, '99, Mayor of New York; Hon. 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown, '07, Chancellor of New 
York University;President Butler,'82;Hon.Joseph 
Н. Choate, 716; Robert Fulton Cutting, '71; Hon. 
A. Barton Hepburn, 'tt; George G. Heyes, '96 5; 
Hon. Archer M. Huntington, 'o8; Walter B. 
James, '83 M.; Everit Macy, '93 Е. A.; Michael 
1. Pupin, '83 and Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, '99, 
were members of an Honorarv Reception Com- 
mittee of the City of New York. At the convo- 
cation of the Association, an address of welcome 
was delivered by Mayor Mitchel, and among the 
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other speakers were Hon. George F. Kunz, '98 
and Elwood P. Cubberley, 'o3 Ph.D. 

Societies and organizations holding meetings 
in connection with this convention in which 
Columbia representatives spoke, included the 
American Mathematical Society, the American 
Astronomical Society, the American Federation 
of Teachers of the Mathematical and Natural 
Sciences, American Chemical Association, the 
Society of Chemical Industry, Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education, Natural 
Highways Association, Automobile Club of 
America, National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, Motor Truck Club of America, 
Citizens’ Street Тгаћс Committee of Greater 
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New York, Association of American Geographers, 
American Society of Zodlogists, American Gen- 
etic Association, Botanical Society of America, 
American Fern Society, Society for Horticultural 
Science, Ecological Society of America, American 
Folk Lore Society, American Anthropological 
Association, American Psychological Association, 
American Philosophical Association, Federation 
of American Societies for Experimental Biologv 
(Physiological, Pharmacological, Pathological 
and Biochemical Societies), American Society of 
Bacteriologists, American Association of Апа- 
tomists, American Congress on Internal Medi- 
cine, American Nature-Study Society and School 
Garden Association of America. 


IDEALS OF ATHLETIC SPORT 
By Dean Le В. К. Briccs of Harvard University 


An Address Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the National Collegiate Athletic Associates 
in New York City on December 28, 1916 


ET ME begin with a personal word. When 
your real president was ordered off with his 
regiment, I was suddenly transformed from a 
new delegate to a temporary chairman, and as 
suddenly transformed to a president. For the 
presidency thus thrust upon me I have three 
qualifications: purposes not base, no axes to 
grind, and no desire of the office as such; and 
several disqualifications, among them a physical 
condition lasting many years which renders me, 
though hard to kill, unable wisely to attempt 
the kind of thing I attempt for this Association. 
Therefore, with gratitude for your courtesy and 
kindness, and with sincere regret at leaving a 
position which brings so many friendships and 
such high opportunities, I ask you not to think 
of me as a candidate for re-election. There are 
men with all my negative qualifications, and with 
qualifications more positive. Kindly choose one 
of them, permitting me, before I go, to sing, as 
it were, my swan-song in a few remarks by 
no means new, about the aims of our Asso- 
ciation as I see them and the ideals of athletic 
sport. 

The National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion, though not binding a single one of its 
members to anything in particular, has ex- 
pressed itself as favoring faculty control in 
college athletics. There is a sense in which 
every faculty controls the athletics of its col- 
lege, since every faculty controls the students 


who take part in the athletics of its college. 
Even when athletics are nominally turned 
over to the undergraduates as they once were 
at Yale, the possible intervention of the fac- 
ulty is a potential check. When they are 
turned over to a committee made up partly 
from the faculty and partly from undergrad- 
uates or alumni, or, as at Harvard, from both, 
the check is more constant and more immi- 
nent. The Harvard Faculty, though it can 
not vote to discontinue intercollegiate foot- 
ball, may cut off the supplies for that sport 
by voting that no Harvard student shall play 
intercollegiate football, or that no Harvard 
student shall play intercollegiate football if 
the committee continues to do, or refuses to 
do, this or that. Such an extreme measure, 
though theoretically possible, and threatened 
now and then, would scarcely be adopted by 
any faculty that had not for the moment lost 
its perspective. Тһе committee, like a de- 
feated ministry, would resign, and unlike a 
defeated ministry, would have no enduring 
successor. Only the anti-athletic militant would 
step into shoes vacated by the old committee; 
and the anti-athletic militant would step quickly 
out—a chastened man or an embittered one, 
according to his disposition. Then the whole 
faculty would be in full and detailed control, a 
state of things so inconceivably bad as to be 
barely possible. What appears to be the rational 
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system of faculty control is closely related to the 
doctrines of the recent Yale report on the cost 
of athletics and the objections to professional 
coaches. The time when boys at college, after 
playing with each other for pure fun, played 
for pure fun with boys from other colleges 
is about as likely to come again as the Golden 
Age, which it is believed to have resembled. 
Nowadays, even little children are not suffered 
to play without direction, and the forcing of the 
play into some educational system. In the highly 
developed sports of college students, there must 
be some steady, controlling power such as can not 
be demanded of amateur graduates, who pre- 
sumablv have to earn their living and can not 
devote their time to the gratuitous coaching of 
college teams. With notable exceptions, amateur 
coaches are inconstant and transient, tempted 
to graft, unable, for want of time and of tenure, 
to carrv out a well-considered policy. There are 
still some of us who may take a lesson from those 
of you who put athletic sport where it belongs, 
recognizing the men who have charge of it as 
educators in spite of themselves, determining 
that no man shall have charge of it who is not fit 
to be an educator, and choosing men of sound 
knowledge whom they are not ashamed to make 
professors in their faculty. Such men are pro- 
fessionals, as every salaried оћсег of the college 
is a professional, and in no other way. Despite 
the principle of supply and demand, there may 
be reasons why the athletic coach should not 
receive three times as much salary as the pro- 
fessor of Greek; but there is no inherent reason 
why he should not hold a position of equal 
dignity. Hecan do more good than the professor 
of Greek, and a great deal more harm. ‘Thus 
faculty control in athletics should be like faculty 
control in Greek, or economics, or chemistry—not 
intervention in details, but that power of adjust- 
ment in common interests which may fitly be 
exercised over a department of physical educa- 
tion—a department composed, like other depart- 
ments, of experts or of persons engaged as such. 
Faculty control, then, in the best sense, means 
taking the coaches into the faculty team. It 
means, also, choosing coaches who are not out of 
place therein. There is no more reason why the 
teacher of football should curse his pupils than 
why the teacher of Greek should curse his, 
who may be quite as exasperating; and there is 
every reason why the leader whose manners and 
conduct are more catching than any other’s 
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should lead straight, whether on or off the 
field. 

It is sometimes assumed for convenience 
that a decent game, accompanied by decent 
language, and by not much language of any 
kind is a spiritless thing—as if self-control 
were identical with inertia. Last September 
I saw the Boston Braves play a double-header 
with Brooklyn, when the Braves, crippled by 
the loss of several men and tired by extra 
games, were in the worst slump of the sea- 
son. Their playing on that day was, in the 
good country phrase, ‘powerful weak’. One 
of their outfielders, charged in the score with 
no error, was so dead and alive that when at 
last he secured a very gentle fly he was cheered 
derisively and was requested to doff his cap. 
The indomitable little shortstop, with a plaster 
on his broken nose, played ball, as he usually 
does; but he was a marked exception. The 
next morning the facetious correspondent of 
the Boston Herald commenting on the general 
debility of the game, remarked that “If the 
famous apostle of dignified baseball had been 
present, he would have wept tears of joy." 
Who the famous apostle was, I have no means of 
knowing; but I think he would have felt as I 
felt—so disgusted with the game as to wonder 
whether he should need another for some weeks. 
Disgusted with want of play, not with want of 
talk. In the empirical psychology to which 
athletic contests are exposed, the player who on 
the field says the same two or three stupid things 
over and over and over again, is said to have 
‘pep’ and to be constantly encouraging his men. 
Last year in a team that represented an institu- 
tion of learning, a (physically) well-made man 
stood on the coaching line and shouted to the 
batter, ‘See if you can't kiss one, old kid." This 
form of address, though lacking in esthetic sen- 
sitiveness, is otherwise harmless. The ‘famous 
apostle', whoever he is, would say, I suspect, 
that it achieves vulgarity without achieving 
either efficiency or spontaneity, but that his 
chief concern is in preaching the self-evident 
doctrine so ably preached by President Taft last 
year, that a man can play baseball and football 
whole-heartedly and brilliantly without being 
either a mucker or a thug. This doctrine, to 
which men once closed their ears and their eves, 
is steadily advancing. On its ultimate triumph 
depends the salvation. of the most popular 
intercollegiate sports. Toward that triumph 
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the new football code of the Rules Committee 
is no slight contribution. 

So ingrained is our distrust in the sincerity of 
athletics that an athlete warranted eligible is 
much like a horse warranted sound. Last year, 
when five Yale players were declared ineligible, 
and when some Harvard men who thought there 
were extenuating circumstances expressed in 
public the hope that Yale would let them play, a 
current comment, I am informed, was that '' Har- 
vard must have a lot of bad cases herself." "The 
Yale-Princeton-Harvard conference last year, and 
the agreement resulting therefrom, are steps 
toward that complete confidence which in the 
end must lift athletic negotiations out of politics 
into sportsmanship. Let us pursue the ideal, 
first of honest and generous preliminary arrange- 
ments; next, of a game played heart and soul, not 
mouth and fist; played by sportsmen, not sport- 
ing men; by gentlemen, not muckers; played in 
that perfect democracy which brings together 
on equal terms men of all families and all races, 
chosen for nothing but character апа skill; 
played by men who are not beaten till the last 
man is out or the last whistle blown, and are 
never beaten in the next game because they have 
been beaten in the last; played, also, by men who 
have learned from their coaches, their commit- 
tees, and their faculties, as well as from their 
inborn and no longer corrupted sense of justice, 
that though it is good to beat an opponent hard, 
it is inexcusable not to use him a little better than 
you use yourself, not to trust him a little further 
than you trust yourself; by men who have 
learned, also, that in athletics your opponent 
is either your host or your guest, and that your 
warmest rival is your warmest friend. 


Books and Magazines 


The game of football has had a romantic his- 
tory in American colleges. It first gave promise 
of serious development as a sport late in the 
seventies—and it grew steadily and rapidly in 
popularity. Because of its rugged character it 
has always attracted the robust and stalwart 
type of athlete whoclaimed the sport as his own, 
and for many years almost monopolized it. 
Because of the warrior skill required by those who 
play it, football has appealed more than any 
other game, to the romantic side of the American 
college man. Football games were real battles— 
bloodshed was not uncommon and serious 


injuries were frequent—until, like most modern 
institutions, the sport had to be 'regulated' and 
a néw set of rules sought to eradicate all the 
dangerous and objectionable, while retaining 
most of the attractive, features. The new foot- 
ball is just emerging from a sort of probationary 
period, and the old days—an Elizabethan Age 
in Football—which are responsible for the 
immense popularity the modern day sport en- 
joys, are no more. Ап attempt, and a very 
successful one, has been made by William Н. 
Edwards, Princeton, 'oo, known to lovers of 
athletics as 'Big Bill', and to the New York 
public as the man who thwarted the attempt of 
an assassin to shoot Mayor Gaynor. Mr. Ed- 
wards has written ' Football Days'—a book filled 
from cover to cover with reminiscences of the 
author, himself a noted player and respected 
official, and of those friends, myriads in number, 
which he made in the course of his experiences at 
preparatory school, college, and his life since 
graduation. 

'Football Days' is not a literary masterpiece, 
praise be! It has too much red-blooded ad- 
venture for that. You can not tell ‘how they 
brought home the bacon' in high sounding 
words—but you can make the telling vell. You 
can not be rhetorical when you wax warm over 
what happened in the heat of conflict—but vou 
can remember the event as it occurred. And 
it never happened in pure English. Mr. Edwards, 
and his contributors, have not sought to write a 
history. They tell tales. 

And what that book does not tell! It only 
makes the reader, if he be interested at all in 
football, envy those the author talks to. 

Weekes and Morley, illustrated on a full page 
as a ‘pair of aces’ recall the days of fifteen years 
ago, when the former made the hurdle famous. 
Charles Halstead Mapes, '85, has contributed to 
the book a reprint of a sketch from one of his 
own—' The Day Columbia Beat Yale’. Due 
notice is taken of Columbia’s modest return to 
the game in 1915. But be you Columbia man 
or just athletic devotee, Big Bill's book will 
awake anew the thrills at the crash of conflict, 
at the dull thud of toe against pigskin, at the 
mad gallop down the field, and at the tense 
strain of battle, from which football davs and 
life itself after all differ in very slight degree. 


FoorBALL Days, by Wilham H. Edwards. 
Moffat, Yard & Co., New York. 
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University Notes 


Professor Frank G. Moore has been elected 
to succeed Carl Darling Buck as president of 
the Philological Association of America. 


Professor Traugott Boehme of the Department 
of German delivered a lecture on ‘Die Kultur- 
bedeutung der Freien Volksbiihne’ before the 
Central High School of Springfield, Massachu- 


setts, on January 9. 


Regular Sunday service with a short sermon 
and appropriate music will be held in St. Paul’s 
Chapel for the balance of the academic year. 
The speakers, and the dates on which they will 
speak, are listed below: 


January 14— Rev. Epwarp C. Moore, Ph.D., Har- 
vard University. 

January 21—Chaplain RayMonpb C. Knox, S.T.D. 

January 28—Rev. JoHN DovuGLas Арам, D.D., 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 

February 4—Chaplain Knox. 

February rr—Special Alumni Service. Rev. ROELIF 
Н. Brooks, M.A., St. Paul's Church, Albany, 
N. Y. 

February 18— Rev. ERNEST M. SriRES, D.D , Rec- 
tor of St. Thomas's Church. 


February 25— Dean SHAILER MAaTHEWs, LL.D., 
Divinity School, University of Chicago. 

March 4—Chaplain KNox. 

March 11—— Rev. HENRY SLOANE COFFIN, D.D., 


Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church. 
March 18— Rev. HUGHELL E. W. FosBROKE, D.D., 
Dean of the General Theological Seminary. 
March 25— Rev. NEHEMIAH BOYNTON, D.D., The 
Clinton Avenue Congregational Church, Brook- 
lyn. 

April r—Chaplain KNOX. 

April 8— Easter Service -- Chaplain KNOX. 

April 15— Rev. CORNELIUS WOELFKIN, D.D., Fifth 
Avenue Baptist Church. 

April 22— Rev. GEORGE A. JOHNSTON Ross, M.A., 
Union Theological Seminary. 
April 29—Rev. CHARLES R. Brown, D.D., Dean 
of the School of Religion, Yale University. 
May 6—Rev. RocKWELL Н. Potter, D.D., First 
Congregational Church, Hartford, Conn. 

May 13—Rt.-Rev. James F. DARLINGTON, D.D., 
Bishop of Harrisburg, Pa. 

Мау 20—Chaplain KNOX. 

May 27—President CHARLES ALEXANDER RICH- 
MOND, D.D., Union College, Schenectady, М. Y. 


The Baccalaureate Sermon will be preached 
on June 3 in the University Gymnasium. 
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Curator Richard F. Bach of the Avery Library 
took part in the discussion, ‘The Art Library and 


the Designer’, held at the recent meeting of the 
New York Library Club. 


During the absence on leave from January Io, 
1917, to June 30, 1917, of Dean Frederick J. E. 
Woodbridge, the President has appointed Pro- 
fessor Edwin К. A. Seligman, '79, '84 Ph.D., 
McVickar Professor of Political Economy, and 
Chairman of the Committee on Instruction of 
the Faculty of Political Science, to be Acting 
Dean of the Faculties of Political Science, 
Philosophy and Pure Science. 


Charles Scribner's Sons have announced that 
the new edition of President Butler's The Mean- 
ing of Education, published by them in 1915, has 
already been adopted by the Teachers Reading 
Circles in the States of Washington and Indiana. 
This will involve the use of about 15,000 copies 
of the book. 


Calendar 
(For athletic events see page 359) 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 18 
1592 Arts and Mines Annual Dinner. Fraunces’ 


Tavern. 5:30 p. m. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 29 


P. and S. Alumni Association. Annual Meeting 
—College of Physicians and Surgeons, 437 
West kifty-ninth Street. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 30 
Architects’ Alumni Association—Annual Meet- 
ing. Details later. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 31 
"8& Arts and Mines-—-Dinner at Columbia Uni- 
versity Club. 


MOonbDAY, FEBRUARY 12 
Alumni Day. All day celebration at the Uni- 
Versity, 
Мохрлү, FEBRUARY Ig 
Columbia University Dinner. 
guest of honor, 


Professor Pupin 


FRIDAY, MARCH 2 
Interscholastic Speaking Contest - Earl Hall. 
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T is very hard for anyone who does not take 

an active part in the daily life of the Columbia 
Campus to realize what it would mean to the 
Faculty of the University, and to the University 
itself, if the camaraderie and the informal asso- 
ciations of the Faculty Club would be given up. 

Columbia's size necessitates intensive organiza- 
tion of administrative and educational functions, 
in fact, it is not an uncommon belief that our 
tendency is to overorganize. Опе guarantee 
against this excess in the Faculty, or rather one 
counterbalance, has been the informality of the 
Faculty Club, which, as Dean Keppel has ex- 
pressed it in his history, exerts “а potent influence 
against intellectual isolation and departmental 
provincialism, It is a great place for the crossing 
of intellectual wires and, thanks to its existence, 
ideas are no longer carried from classroom to 
classroom, if at all, subterraneously by students, 
as the plague is carried, from house to house by 


rats. The mathematicians and philosophers, 
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for example, have been conducting here an intel- 
lectual flirtation of several years’ duration. 
There 15 also a club within the club—the Every 
Other Saturday (which meets on alternate 
Wednesdavs). 

“It is an eminently free-speaking community. 
If, as Professor Keyser has pointed out, your man 
of letters or student of linguistics describes his 
colleague of the laboratory as a sublimated 
tinker, the latter may, with equal amiability, 
respond by a reference to a philological rodent 
who spends his days gnawing at the root of а 
verb.” 

Professor Fletcher has described intimately 
the task of getting the Club—or a Club—firmly 
on its feet, and its present place in the academic 
community. The tone of his article reflects his 
fear for its future unless adequate provision is 
made to prevent a serious interruption of the 
even tenor of the Club's way, until it can move, 
without disturbing its equanimity, into quarters 
which shall have the same informal and practical 
atmosphere. We hope his fears are groundless. 
We hope the expected gift for the new club house 
will come speedily. When it comes, we hope it 
will be utilized for the erection of a building 
which will be equipped to continue the spirit of 
the present Club. Until that building is in 
course of construction we hope no other buildings 
will be erected or planned to cause a postpone- 
ment of housing the Club. 

For they won't be worth it. 


What a lot of fun newspapermen all over the 
country have been having with the reports that 
a strike has occurred in the School of Journalism 
because students were being overworked. The 
opportunity to ridicule an embryo journalist 
who would think of resenting an unequable dis- 
tribution of labor was too strong for many mem- 
bers of a profession who seem to think because 
some of their number stay up all night to do their 
work, the profession as a whole has a much 
harder lot than the average human being. The 
Journalists went on strike because they believed 
it was impossible for any student to accomplish, 
with fairness to instructors and to himself, what 
was asked of them. Their requests were fairly 
considered and the result was a better under 
standing all around. 

It is a matter of regret that a great many news- 
papers can not undergo a similar treatment. 


Apropos of recent discussions, the following, 
entitled The Future of Athletics, from the cur- 
rent issue of the Michigan Alumnus, is very 
Interesting. 

At а recent meeting of Alumni Secretaries at 
Nashville the topic which seemed to attract most 
attention and receive most discussion was that of 
athletics and the relationship of the alumni to the 
athletic activities of our universities. There was a 
very general fecling that the alumni must take ath- 
letics more seriously and not so seriously. Of course 
the paradox resolves itself when it is made plain 
that the problem, which the tremendous growth of 
athletics as a spectacle and a business these past 
years presents, is to be taken very seriously indeed; 
at the same time, it is coming to be generally recog- 
nized that we need to view the games themselves, 
the inter-university contests, more in the light ої 
what should be their real relation to the fundamental 
object for which a university stands. This is all 
elementary in a way, and yet, all that has been done 
to bring about a more rational relationship and the 
great work still before us, is not well understood, 
certainlv not by the alumni. We have a world of 
great athletic contests with their cheering thou- 
sanda representing the healthy partisanship and 
rivalry ot our college men and women, parallel, but 
in no vital way connected with, our educational in- 
stitutions. At least the universities would still go 
on their educational way even if athletics were 
abandoned entirely. But that can not be thought 
of, the spirit which athletics represents in our 
universities is entirely too healthy. Nevertheless, 
it is a fair question whether it has not been unduly 
exaggerated, and whether American genius for or- 
ganization has not carried it too far. If so, it isa 
task tor our colleges and universities and the differ- 
ent bodies which make them, students, faculties and 
alumni, to bring about a more rational relationship. 

Contests came naturally in the earlier and more 
simple days of our universities. Intercollegiate 
rivalries arose, and suddenly we were confronted 
with а situation in all our universities represented 
by our own annual football games with their twenty 
or twenty-five thousand spectators, or the Yale- 
Harvard games with thcir seventy-one thousand. 
We have simply run away from the only logical 
foundation for intercollegiate rivalry, healthy par- 
ticipation of the whole student body in outdoor 
exercise, with the best surviving to represent us in 
contests with our rivals. And yet, however much 
we may deplore the lack of any real representative 
quality in our big games, there are few of us indeed 
who can fail to be stirred by these great battles of 
picked champions. We all turn out to watch them, 
at least most of us do, with an absorbing interest. 
We tollow the progress of the team and the individ- 
ual players and are just as enthusiastic when Michi- 
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igan wins as are the undergraduates. This very 
general interest makes it all the more necessary 
that the alumni recognize, that if football and the 
other forms of intercollegiate competition are to 
survive in some form, they must be given a founda- 
tion in a true love of outdoor sports of all kinds and 
a general participation on the part of the whole 
student body. This is a task, not for students and 
faculty alone, but for the alumni whose support is 
vitally necessary. Not only must the graduates 
interest themselves in the big games—they do that 
already—but they must encourage the inter-class 
and inter-department teams. They must foster all 
kinds of sports that every man may find something 
to his taste, and then see that as far as lies in their 
power every man—and woman too—in the Univer- 
sity is encouraged to ‘go in’ for something. Here 
lies an opportunity for constructive work on the 
part of the alumni who are interested in athletics. 


Also, from Old Penn: 


Why Blame the Alumnus? 


Isn't the National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion a little hard on the alumnus? In following 
the deliberations of this body in its recent national 
convention one obtained the impression that all 
the evils to which college athletics is heir when 
traced to their source may be fastened upon the over- 
zealous graduate. He is blamed every time a well- 
known athlete leaves a small college to attend a 
large one, every time a well-known school-boy 
athlete changes his mind about the college he will 
attend. The student is assumed to be wholly with- 
out guile. But don't we have to thank our loyal 
alumni for our whole system of intercollegiate ath- 
letics, for much of the careful supervision they re- 
ceive, for the athletic fields without which no uni- 
versity now considers itself complete? Of course 
there are evils in college sports and always will be 
so long as human nature remains what it is. But 
the critics should not lose sight of the fact that the 
standard of college sports varies in the same propor- 
tion as the standard of human nature itself. 


The Glee and Mandolin Clubs have just re- 
turned from one of the most successful trips in 
their history and are hard at work preparing for 
the balance of the schedule which will end 
with the Intercollegiates on March 3. The 
success of the recent tour, and the general choral 
ability of Columbia songsters in the last few 
years, is due in no small measure to the efforts 
of Coach R. Harold Bagnell, 'o8, 'r1 L. We hope 
his efforts will be rewarded this year with what 
all of us most desire-—carrying off first honors at 
the Carnegie Hall meet. 
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GEORGE LOCKHART RIVES, '68, ’73L, RESIGNS FROM 
THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Honorary degree of Doctor of Laws conferred in recognition of his 
service to the nation, to the city, and to the University 


HE regular meeting of the Trustees was held 

at the University on January 8. George Lock- 
hart Rives, '68, '73 L., who has been a Trustee 
since 1882, and who in 1903 succeeded William 
C. Schermerhorn, '40, as the seventeenth Chair- 
man of the Board since its organization in 1754, 
tendered his resignation because of the state of 
his health. In accepting the resignation of Mr. 
Rives, the Trustees took unusual action in view 
of his exceptionally long and devoted service 
to the University and its interests. On the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Honors and by 
unanimous vote, the rules were suspended and 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was 
conferred upon Mr. Rives, in recognition of his 
service to the nation, to the city, and to the 
University. 

Mr. Rives served as Assistant Secretary of 
State of the United States under Secretary 
Bayard in the first administration of President 
Cleveland. He was a member of the New York 
Rapid Transit Commission from 1896 to 1902, 
and President of the Commission to revise the 
Greater New York Charter in 1900. He was 
Corporation Counsel of New York City during 
the administration of Mayor Low, and has just 
now served not only as Chairman of the Trustees 
of Columbia University, but as Chairman of the 
Trustees of the New York Public Library and of 
the New York Hospital. His career of public 
service is unique in its distinction and many- 
sidedness. 

Elections for 1917 resulted as follows: For 
Chairman, William Barclay Parsons, '79, '82 
Mines; for Clerk, John B. Pine, '77. To succeed 
Mr. Rives in the Committee on Finance, Fred- 
erick Coykendall, '95, '97 Mines; to succeed 
himself on the Committee on Buildings and 
Grounds, Arthur S. Dwight, '85 Mines; to suc- 
ceed Messrs. Sands and Rives on the Committee 
on Honors, Reverend Doctor Manning and 
Ambrose D. Henry, '84; to succeed Dr. Walter 
Mendelson, '79 M., on the Comniittee оп Educa- 
tion, Benjamin B. Lawrence, '78 Mines; to suc- 
ceed Mr. Sands on the Committee on Legal 
Affairs, Mr. Newcomb Carlton. 


Mr. A. Barton Hepburn, LL.D., 1911, was 
elected to membership on the Board to succeed 
Mr. Rives. 

It was announced that on account of the pres- 
ent excessive cost of construction, work on the 
new building for the School of Business to be 
placed at the corner of Broadway and 116th 
Street would be postponed. If conditions are 
favorable, the work of construction will be begun 
within a few months. 


Professor Edwin К. А. Seligman, '79, McVickar 
Professor of Political Economy, was appointed 
to serve as Acting Dean of the Faculties of 
Political Science, Philosophy and Pure Science 
during the absence on leave during the Spring 
Session of Dean F. J. E. Woodbridge. 

The following gifts were reported: 


$75,000 from Mrs. William Douglas Sloane, to be 
added to the Endowment Fund ot the Sloane Hos- 
pital for Women. 

$15,000 from Mrs. George G. De Witt to establish 
the George G. De Witt Scholarship in {һе Law 
School in memory ot the late George G. De Witt of 
the Class of 1807. 

$6,000 from the Estate of the late Alexander 
Saunders to establish a scholarship in Columbia 
College. 

$3,000 from the American Road and Machinery 
Company for instruction in Highway Engineering. 

$1,450 from anonymous donors for salaries in the 
Department ot Philosophy. 

$1,500 for instruction in Practical Penal Problems 
from the following donors: 


Adolph Lewisohn $500 
Henry D. Sharpe 500 
George W. Perkins 250 
Mrs. Eldridge M. Fowler 200 
Herbert Parsons 30 


$5300 from an anonymous donor, through the 
Poetry Society of America, as a prize for the best 
book of poetry, the work of a citizen ot the United 
States, published in the year 1917. 

$255.69 from Professor William J. Gies in support 
of research in dental problems. 

$75 from Edward F. Carey, of the Class of 1911. 
tor the Student Loan Funds. 

$50 from an anonymous donor, to be added to tlie 
capital account of the Crocker Fund. 
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1892 Dinner 


The Class of 1892 Arts and Mines will hold its 
regular mid-winter reunion at Fraunces’ Tavern, 
54 Pearl Street, New York, on January 18, at 
5:30 p.m. The plans for the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Class’ graduation will be discussed. 


1902 Dinner: 


The pre-quindecennial reunion and dinner of 
the Class of 1902 will be held at Café Boulevard, 
4ist Street near Broadway, on the evening of 
January 15. The notice of the Committee, 
which is responsible for the second word in this 
announcement, Says: 

“А private room has been reserved downstairs, 
where we can be as merry and festive as the spirit 
moves. 

"Please make a more than ordinary effort to 
attend this dinner, for we need a full expression 
of opinion regarding the form and extent of our 
fifteenth anniversary celebration next June." 


New Prize Established 


А prize to be known as the Montgomery prize 
has been established at the University. This will 
be awarded annually to that member of the grad- 
uating class of the School of Business who has 
specialized in accounting and who is deemed by 
the staff of the School of Business to be most 
proficient in all courses. The amount of the 
prize is to be the annual income of the sum of one 
thousand dollars which was given to the Univer- 
sity for that purpose by Mr. Robert H. Mont- 
gomery. 


Necrology 


JAMes HERMAN ALDRICH died suddenly in 
Washington, D. C., on January 1, 1917, of acute 
pulmonary oedema. He was born in New York 
City, on March 2, 1843, and was a son of the late 
Herman D. and Elizabeth Wyman Aldrich. He 
was educated in the Columbia College Grammar 
School and entered Columbia College in 1859, 
graduating with the Class of 1863. Soon after 
his graduation he entered the mercantile business, 
with the firm of Tefft, Griswold and Kellogg, and 
soon formed his own firm of Aldrich, Iddings and 
Clifton, which conducted a prosperous commis- 
sion business for many years. He retired from 
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JAMES HERMAN ALDRICH, '63 


active business about twenty years ago. Оп 
June 2, 1913, he gave an anniversary dinner to 
the survivors of his Class of '63, to commemorate 
the fiftieth year of their graduation, and soon 
thereafter in memory of this occasion he founded 
a Scholarship in Columbia University. Mr. 
Aldrich took great interest in all affairs pertaining 
to the Episcopal Church, wherever he might be, 
particularly in New York City and in Sag Har- 
bor, L. I., where he had his summer home and 
where he was Senior Warden of Christ Church, 
building for this church their Parish House. 

He was a member of the Alumni Association, 
the Columbia University Club, the Society of 
Older Graduates, the University Club, the 
Church Club, the Maidstone Club, the Meadow 
Club, and others. 


Campus Notes 


The Glee and Mandolin Clubs of the Uni- 
versity have just returned from the most 
successful Christmas trip in recent years, having 
given concerts in New York state at Rhinebeck, 
Glenns Falls and Chatham; in Massachusetts 
at Brookline and Lynn. Forty men took the 
trip and everywhere they were most cordially 
received. At every concert the hall was filled 
and encore after encore was demanded. 

The hit of each concert, as usual, was the 
number entitled Pianostuff, by Ray Perkins, the 
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leader of the Glee Club, in which he played and 
sang his own songs. The smallest number of 
encores he was permitted to take was six, and if 
he had so desired he could have kept playing and 
singing indefinitely. The Glee Club Quartet, 
composed of Perkins, Laub, Zwemer and Star- 
buck also scored heavily, especially with their 
colored camp-meeting song, ‘Dip ‘er in the 
Golden Sun’, and their English dialect song, 
‘The Sparrow’. 

Laub, singing ‘Aloha Oe’ with an accompani- 
ment by the Glee Club, and eukeleles and guitar, 
was enthusiastically greeted, and sang several 
solos as encores. A novelty was introduced by 
the Mandolin Quartet which played a Spanish 
Waltz, assisted by Perkins with the tamborine 
and Manager Curry with the castanets. In the 
middle of this number Crowell would surprise 
the audience by appearing on the stage and 


UNIVERSITY 


FTER losing three games by a one-point 

margin, City College of New York’s basket- 
ball team reversed the score on January 6 and won 
from the Varsity, 18to 17. The quick, short passes 
of the C. C. N. Y. players featured their play 
and were in large measure responsible for their 
victory, while if Columbia had maintained the 
foul-shooting average shown in the preceding 
games of the season The Blue and White might 
have come out on the long end. 

The game proved that Columbia’s strength is 
principally in its guards, Farer and Farrell, and 
in the center, Leonard. Roberts is fast but by 
no means a sure shot, while Latour’s work on 
Saturday was below par. The С. С. N. Y. court 
was too small to allow the Columbia team to 
work out several of the plays which will be used 
later in the season. 

Columbia seemed to have the game fairly well 
in hand at the end of the first halí when they led 
by 12 to 8 and the contest promised little scoring. 
C. C. N. Y. opened the second period with a rush 
which Columbia seemed unable to check, a field 
goal and a free throw putting them within one 
point of the Varsity. Scoring was inírequent 
after this, fouls accounting for most of the tallies, 
but C. C. N. Y. gradually pulled out in front, 
leading 18 to 15 with several minutes to play. 
Columbia fought hard and took many long 
chances, but only one shot, beautifully curved in 
by Alexander, found the basket. 
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burlesquing a Spanish fandango, which invariably 
produced a storm of applause. 

The Mandolin Club did the best work that it 
has done in many years, and every number was 
encored. Perhaps the most effective number 
rendered by the mandolins was the 'Song of the 
Volga Boatmen', a Russian folk song, which was 
played with a great deal of feeling, and in which 
the shading was remarkably good. 

Each of the concerts was followed by a dance 
given to the members of the Clubs, with the 
exception of Glenns Falls, where the boys were 
the guests of honor after the concert at the Char- 
ity Ball, which was held on the same evening. 
The boys were entertained during the whole trip 
for the most part in private homes, and made 
friends everywhere. The clubs have been cor- 
dially invited to return next year to each city 
embraced in this year's trip. 


ATHLETICS 


The line-up: 
C. C. N. Y. (18) Position Columbia (17) 
Tischinsky.......... Lob vespera Latour 
Projansky........... BR. Dh uec re Roberta 
Schmidt, saco se¢ea4 yx NR MUERE Leonard 
Hola еура | Ж СЛ КККК ГОТ Кагег 
Lefkowitz........... BR Gate cas aaa Farrell 


Goals from the field—Tishchinsky, Holman (2), 
Lefkowitz, Leonard, Farer (3), Alexander. Goals 
from foul—Lefkowitz (10), Leonard (7). 


Substitutions—For С. С. N. Y., Lipton for Pro- 
jansky. For Columbia, Alexander for Leonard. 


Referee—Ed Thorpe, De La Salle Institute. 
Umpire—J. O'Shea. Time of halves—Twenty 
minutes. 


The 1916 Football Team 


JEFFERSON A. HEALY, '17—Age 22, height 6 feet 
I inch, weight 183. Prepared at the Boys High 
School, where he was a member of the football and 
swimming teams. At Columbia he has been on 
the Varsity basketball squad, and played tackle on 
the football team in 1915 and 1916. Healy cap- 
tained the Varsity last fall. Politics Club; Philo- 
lexian; Sigma Nu. 


J. HOWLAND DONALDSON, '17— Age 23, height 6 
feet, weight 184. Prepared at the Richmond Hill 
High School where he was a member of the baseball, 
basketball and rifle teams. At Columbia he was a 
member of the 1915 and 1916 Varsity football teams. 
Delta Kappa Epsilon. 


THE 1916 FOOTBALL TEAM 
Top Row: Peterson, trainer; Metcalf, coach; Donnell; Van de Water; Raegener; Mudd, Asst. Mgr.; Bellinger, Mgr. 
Middle Row: McCabe; I. T. Rosen; Zyschlinski; Raimondo; Wilber; Noble; Hegeman; J. Rosen. 
Bottom Row: Kennedy; Vollmer; Donaldson; Brown; Healy; Cochran; Cleveland; Dunn; Munroe. 


JAMES HARLAN CLEVELAND, '18—Age 22, height 
5 feet 9 inches, weight 220. Prepared at the Howe 
School, Howe, Indiana, where he was a member of 
the football team for two years and the tennis team 
in his senior year. At Columbia he was a member 
of the water polo team and the 1915 and 1916 
Varsity football teams. Delta Kappa Epsilon. 

STERLING VAN DE WATER, '17— Age 21, height 
6 feet 3 inches, weight 200. Prepared at the 
Stuyvesant High School, where he was a member of 
the swimming and water polo teams. At Columbia 
he was a member of the swimming and water polo 
and Varsity football teams. Van de Water has been 
unfortunate and has been out of the game because of 
injuries. Psi Upsilon. 

ANGUS S. MCCABE, '19—Age 19, height 5 feet 
5 inches, weight 143. Prepared at the Morris High 
School. At Columbia he was a member oí the swim- 
ming team, and was substitute quarterback on the 
football team. Delta Tau Delta. 

Lecu W. ZYCHLINSKI, '18—Age 19, height 5 feet 
IO inches, weight 175. Prepared at the Boys High 
School, where he was a member of the track and 
football teams. At Columbia he was a member of 
the Freshman track and relay teams; Freshman and 
Sophomore cane spree teams; Varsity track and 
Varsity football teams. 

IsipoR T. ROSEN, '18— Аре 20, height 5 feet 6 
inches, weight 158. Prepared at the Stuyvesant 
High School. At Columbia he was a member of 
the water polo, Freshman baseball, wrestling and 
Varsity football teams. 

RICHARD ROBINSON DONNELL, '18—AÀge 19, 
height 5 feet 11 inches, weight 160. Prepared at the 
Horace Mann High School where he was a member of 
the football and basketball teams. At Columbia 
he was a member of the Varsity football team. 
Philolexian; Black Avengers; Alpha Delta Phi. 


JOHN DRUMMOND KENNEDY, '19— Age 19, height 
5 feet 10% inches, weight 145. Prepared at the 
Manchester High School, New Hampshire, where he 
was a member of the football team for two years. 
At Columbia he was a member of the water polo 
and Varsity football teams. Delta Kappa Epsilon. 

ANTHONY Е. RAIMONDO, '19—Age 20, height 5 
feet 10 inches, weight 145. Prepared at De Witt 
Clinton High School where he was a member of the 
track and football teams. At Columbia he was a 
member of the track, baseball and Varsity football 
teams. i 

]О$ЕРН HENRY Brown, '18— Age 23, height 5 feet 
10:5 inches, weight 168. Prepared at the Seward 
Institute, Florida, New York, where he was a mem- 
ber of the baseball, basketball and track teams. At 
Columbia he was a member of the track team and 
played center on the 1915 and 1916 Varsity foot- 
ball teams. Phi Delta Theta. 

AARON NATHAN GOLDBERG, '19—Age 19, height 
5 feet то inches, weight 167. Prepared at the 
Ethical Culture High School, where he was a mem- 
ber of the basketball and baseball teams. At 
Columbia he was a member of the basketball, track 
and Varsity football teams. Secretary class of 10109, 
Freshman year; treasurer of Dinner Committee. 
Zeta Beta Tau. 

HENRY CLAY MONROE, '17—Age 21, height 5 
feet 814 inches, weight 155. Prepared at De Witt 
Clinton High School, where he was a member of the 
track and football teams. At Columbia he was a 
member of the Varsity track and football teams. 
Sophomore Society Black Avengers; Senior Society 
Nacoms; Alpha Delta Phi. 

FRED SQUIER Dunn, JR., '19—Age 20, height 5 
feet 9 inches, weight 160. Prepared at the Passaic 
High School, New Jersey, where he was a member 
of the baseball and football teams. At Columbia he 
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was a member of the Freshman football team and 
Varsity baseball and football teams. Delta Tau 
Delta. 

HERBERT E. VOLLMER, '18— Age 21, height б feet, 
weight r70. Prepared at the Stuyvesant High 
School where he was a member of the fodtball and 
swimming teams. At Columbia he was a member 
of the Varsity swimming and football teams. Delta 
Kappa Epsilon. 

JOSEPH COLES HEGEMAN, '19— Age 20, height 
5 feet 9 inches, weight 150. Prepared at the Hill 
School where he was a member of the football and 
tennis teams. At Columbia he was a member of 
the track, tennis and Varsity football teams. Phi 
Delta Theta. 

David Austen Cochran, '17— Age 21, height 
6 feet 1 inch, weight 161. Prepared at the Poly- 
technic Preparatory School of Brooklyn where he 
was a member of the class baseball and basketball 
teams and the Varsity football, track and swimming 
teams. At Columbia he was a member of the 
Freshman crew squad, and Varsity swimming and 
football teams. Freshman cheer leader, and Pin 
Committee; Light man in Varsity Show; captain 
of the 1917 Varsity football team. Zeta Psi. 

Lovis CHRISTIAN RAEGENER, JR., '19— Age 19, 
height 6 feet 2 inches, weight 178. Prepared at the 
Hill High School. At Columbia he was a member 
of the wrestling team, Freshman football and cane 
spree teams, and Varsity football team. Class 
resident during Sophomore year. Phi Delta Theta. 

FREDERIC COUDERT BELLINGER, 'I7— Age 22, 
height 5 feet 7 inches, weight 150. Prepared at 
the Polytechnic Preparatory School at Brooklyn. 
At Columbia he was the manager of the Freshman 
crew and Varsity football team; Student Board of 
Representatives; Board of Directors of A. A. 
Black Avengers, Crewsters, Senior Society Sachems, 
Kappa Beta Phi; Delta Tau Delta. 

JAMES ROSEN, '19— Аре 19, height 5 feet 5 inches, 
weight 137. Prepared at the Townsend Harris Hall 
where he was a member of the wrestling team. At 
Columbia he was a member of the Varsity football 
team. Sigma Alpha Mu. 

SEELEY С. Мирр, '17—Age 21, height 6 feet 
2 inches, weight 168. Prepared at the Los Angeles 
High School, and Lawrenceville. Manager of Fresh- 
man football team and assistant manager of the 
Varsity football team; editor Columbia University 
Blue Book; Ү. М. С. A. Cabinet; president of 1919 
Science class; Delta Tau Delta. 

ARTHUR B. WILBER, '17 — Аре 21, height 6 feet 
15 inch, weight тоо. Prepared at the Potsdam 
Normal High School where he was a member of the 
football, basketball, hockey, track and bascball 
teams. At Columbia he was a member of the 
Varsity basketball, is captain this year, and played 
on the 1915 апа 1916 football teams. Theta Delta 
Chi. 


CAPTAIN-ELECT COCHRAN 


Cochran entered Columbia with the class of 1917, 
his injury holding him back for a year. He rowed 
on his freshman crew and also was interested in 
interclass track. He prepared for college at the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Preparatory School, playing 
two years on the school football team. Cochran, a 
Brooklyn boy, is twenty-one years old. He is a 
member of the Zeta Psi fraternity. 
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J. KENDRICK NOBLE, '17—Age 20, height 5 feet 
l0!4'inches, weight 170. Prepared at the Yonkers 
High School where he was a member of the Varsity 
football team. At Columbia he was a member of 
cane spree team, Varsity water polo and football 
teams. Varsity Show; Phi Kappa Psi; Kappa Beta 
Phi. 


Columbia’s freshman five opened its season last 
week in a convincing way by defeating the Clark 
School for Concentration by the one-sided score 
of 53 to17. The team-work was almost perfect, 
the team was fast and accurate in goal-shooting 
and while the visiting team was weak, the fresh- 
men could have defeated a much stronger aggre- 
gation with comparative ease. Gale for the 
freshmen caged eight field goals and seven from 
fouls, being the high individual scorer of the 
game. The freshmen line-up was as follows: 


Kennedy R.F.; Gale, L.F.; Tomberg, C.; 
Franklin, R.G.; Vollmere, L.G. 

The freshman schedule has been announced 
as follows: 


January rr Staten Island Academy 
January 16 Hamilton Institute 
January 20 Pawling School 
February 6 Horace Mann School 


February 24 Barnard School 


All games will be plaved at home except that 
with Pawling. 

Considerable interest has been aroused by the 
selections of Secretary Frederick W. Rubien of 
the А. A. U. of men to constitute what he con- 
siders the strongest collegiate track and field 
team that could be picked from the college ranks 
of the country. А very large proportion of 
the places go to the West. Columbia is not 
placed. Following arc the selections: 

100-yard run, H. L. Smith, Michigan; 220-yard 
run, W. B. Moore, Princeton; 440-yard run, James 
E. Meredith, Pennsylvania; 880-yard run, Don M. 
Scott, Mississippi Aggies; I-mile run, L. V. Wind- 
nagle, Cornell; 2-mile run, D. F. Potter, Cornell; 
cross-country, J. W. Overton, Yale; 120-yard high 
hurdles, R. Simpson, Missouri; 220-yard hurdles, 
Fred Murray, Stanford; running high jump, Wesley 
M. Oler, Jr., Yale; running broad jump, Harry T. 
Worthington, Dartmouth; pole vault, F. K. Foss; 
Cornell; putting 16-pound shot, Н. V. Liversedge, 
California; throwing 16-pound hammer, C. C. Gil- 
dersleeve, California; throwing the discus, Arlie W. 
Mucks, Wisconsin; throwing the javelin. R. L. 
Nourse, Princeton; pentathlon, Howard Berry, 
Pennsylvania. 
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The Varsity wrestling team was defeated by 
the wrestlers representing the Boys Club by a 
score of 13 to lo. Rosen and Gertner showed the 
best form for Columbia, scoring all points for 
the Varsity. All bouts lost were on decision, 
except that in which Conelli of Columbia was 
thrown in one and a half minutes. 

Forty-four men responded to the first call 
to rowing practice, thirtv of them candidates 
for the Varsity crew. The return of Tichborne, 
who was No. 3 in the 1915 Varsitv, was а cause 
of satisfaction to Coach Rice, who believes 
that he will add much strength to the squad. 
Five members of the 1916 Varsity were also on 
hand, only Bratton, Mvers and Diekmann being 
lost to the squad, and the better part of the 
junior and freshman boats of last vear. On the 
first day out the boating followed that of the fall, 
the Varsity and Junior eights being seated as 
follows: 

Varsity — Bow, Sengstaken, '17; 2, Brown, ‘19; 
3, Captain O'Loughlin, '18; 4, Curry, "19; 5. *hilli- 
day, '19; 6. Lahey, '18; 7, Pennell, '18; Stroke, 
Leys, ‘18. 

Junior— Bow, Saville, '18; 2, Griswold, ‘19; 3, 
Swinburne, '17; 4, Hawkins, '19; S, Steinschneider, 
"19; 6, Burghard, '17; 7, Gallico, ’19; Stroke, Lo- 
renz, '17. 

That these boatings were not permanent was 
indicated by a shake-up last Saturday, which 
resulted in the formation of the following eights: 

Varsity— Bow, Haines, '19; 2, Hooven, ‘17; 3. 
Swinburne; 4, Gallico; 5, Tichborne, '17; 6, Lahey, 
7, Pennell; Stroke, Leys. 

Junior— Bow, Saville; 2, Griswold; 3, O'Lough- 
lin; 4, Hawkins; 5, Shilliday; 6, Burghard; 7, 
Sengstaken; Stroke, Lorenz. 

While a race between the crews of Columbia 
and Harvard would unquestionably be greeted 
with approval as marking the resumption of 
relation on the water between the Blue and White 
and an old rival, no assurance is yet forthcoming 
that such an event will be scheduled nest spring 
and it is to be regretted that publicity should 
have been given to reports that are without basis 
in fact, and that might possibly react adversely on 
any negotiations that might be undertaken. 

'The Alumni News is in a position to state posi- 
tively that a race with Harvard over the course 
at Springfield has never been considered by the 
athletic authorities, although statements have 
been published to the effect that the meeting was 
as good as arranged for. 
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It is known that more competition for Colum- 
bia's crew is desired. A broader schedule would 
be an incentive in drawing men to the sport and 
this is a great need at Columbia. There is a 
probability that aside from the Child's Cup Race 
another race will be scheduled for the spring. 


The intercollegiate basketball championship is 
no longer decided by the results of the league 
play. There was a time when Columbia teams 
could claim the title unchallenged, but the recent 
development of the sport among the colleges 
outside the league has placed basketball with 
baseball so far as the college championship is 
concerned. Already teams outside the league 
have defeated Yale, Dartmouth and Princeton, 
and by superior play rather than through the 
breaks of the game. Any one of these three teams 
is certain to be a strong contender in the league 
contests. So far the two league games have re- 
sulted in victories for Pennsylvania and Prince- 
- ton over Dartmouth and Cornell, respectively. 


CHARTERED 1799 


Bank of the 
Manhattan Co. 


40 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


$2,050,000 
4,100,000 


CAPITAL 
SURPLUS 


OFFICERS 


STEPHEN BAKER President 
HENRY K. McHARG Vice-President 
D. H. PIERSON Cashier 
JAMES McNEIL Asst. Cashier 
B. D. FORSTER Asst. Cashier 
C. D. BAKER Asst. Cashier 
W. F. MOORE Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


Henry К. McHanG 
STEPHEN BAKER 
FRED'K G. BOURNE 
R. W. PATERSON 
WILLIAM S. Top 
JAMES SPEYER 


WILLIAM SLOANE 
SAMUEL SLOAN 

В. Н. BORDEN 
WALTER JENNINGS 
C. H. TENNEY 
CHARLES D. DICKEY 
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Opponents' Scores 


BASKETBALL— Yale, 35; University of Buffalo, 
11. Yale, 43; Rochester, 25. Lafayette, 24; Dart- 
mouth, 14. Penn State, 44; Dartmouth, 22. 
Yale, 30; Syracuse, 20. Princeton, 33; Swarth- 
more, 14. Yale, 44; All-collegians, 24. Navy,23; 
Yale, 21. Yale, 47; Loyola, 33. Pennsylvania, 18; 
Dartmouth, 14.  SwiMMiNG— Princeton, 38; 
C.C. N.Y., 15. WATER PoLo—Princeton, 38; 
CGN: 3.3; 


Sport Calendar 


For detailed information about athletic events 
telephone 1400 Morningside 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 13 


Basketball. Pennsylvania at Philadelphia. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 16 


Basketball. Freshmen vs. Hamilton Institute. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 20 


Basketball. Freshmen vs. Pawling School at 


Pawling. 


RIDING 
HABITS 


SPORT 
SULTS 


WALKING 
COSTUMES 


17 WEST 4тн STREET 
NEW YORK 


Preliminary School for the Propused 


American National University 
of Music 


Now open at 36 East 35th Street 
New York City 


Vocal instructor of renown, Metropolitan artist. Piano 
instructor for teaching repertoire; director of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. French, Italian, German taught 
by eminent teachers. Piano, ‘cello, violin and classic 
dancing by well known instructors. No pupils accepted 
without promising talent. All students guaranteed début 
according to merits. Prices, $5 per lesson. Advisory 
Committee:— Enrico Caruso, Pasquale Amato, Mrs. 
Champ Clark, Mrs. Burleson, Miss Agnes Wilson, Mrs. 
Christian Hemick. 

For information write to executive offices, 801 Longacre 
Building, Broadway at 4and st. 


ART BASED ON PRINCIPLE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Day and Evening Courses 


For teachers and professional workers. Poster Advertis- 
ing, Costume Design, Interior Decoration, Life, Illus- 
tration, Normal Training, Children's Classes. Catalog. 


SUSAN F. BissELL, Sec., 2239 Broadway, N.Y. 


OUT-DOOR SCHOOL 


PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN for children 3 to 
10 years. Healthful outdoor activities with the stimulus 
of select companionship coupled with individual atten- 
tion and the advantages of private tutoring. An ideal 
location, directly adjacent to Manhattan Square, Mu- 
seum of Natural History and Central Park. 


ANNA E. CHAIRES, Principal 
42 WEST 76TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


STUDIO OF 


E. K. CARTER 


Specialized Photography in mono- 
chrome and colour for men and 
women of responsibility in the so- 
cial, scientific and commercial fields. 
2231 Broapway (at 8oth Street) 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone: Schuyler 9633 


Outdoor School Life for the City Boy 
BARNARD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Overlooking Van Cortlandt Park Playground; 4 min- 
utes walk from West 242d St. Broadway Sub Station 
COLLEGE PREPARATION 


WM.LIVINGSTON HAZEN, '83, HEADMASTER 
T. E. LYON, AssociATE HEADMASTER 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL 


ауа Children 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
238th St. and Riverside Ave. Tel. 316 Kingsbridge 


DAY SCHOOL 


315 W. 87th St. (near Riverside Drive) Tel. 09121. 


Schuyler. 


Individual instruction by graduate teachers experi- 
enced in training of difficult children. 


Kindergarten, Elementary and Manual Training 
Departments. 


Full particulars upon application. 


THE COLLEGE BOOK STORE 


A. G. SEILER, Proprietor 


BOOKS, STATIONIERY, FLAGS, PINS, 
AND SOUVENIRS 


Students’ Discounts Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 


1124 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR I20TH STREET 


RIVERDALE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


14 acres facing Van Cortlandt Park at West 252nd St. 
Best Boarding School Advantages Near By 


FOR DAY AND BOARDING BOYS 


Daily auto ‘bus; hardy country life; unusually strong 
college preparation and elementary work. 


Preparation for Columbia by Columbia Men 
Ask for descriptive year book 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Head Master 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York City 


MORNINGSIDE SCHOOL 


438 WEST II6TH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
All grades and Kindergarten 
Elliman kindergarten training classes. Spanish coaching 
Adults and children 
The Misses D. and L. JOHNSON, Principals 
Tel. 6914 Morningside 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Its preparation for college and home life long consider- 
ed model. Physical training emphasized. Gymnasium 
swimming pool, play-grounds. Illustrated catalogue 

sent on request. Address 
HENRY CARR PEARSON, Prin., West 120th St., №. Y. С. 


FRANCIS EMORY 


FITCH 


(INCORPORATED) 
Printers To Brokers 
47 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Kindly mention The News 


| 


| 


Phone Morningside 4678 


Terrace Tennis Courts 
FOR RENT 


BY HOUR, MONTH OR SEASON 


Riverside Drive and 112th Street 


Journalism Building 2960 Broadway 


For VALUABLES 


Columbus Ave. and 67th St. 
NEW YORK 
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Cathedral Billiard Academy 


M. Lasser, Mgr. 


2824-2846 Broadway 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Finest Equipped Billiard Academy in the City | 
I2 BRUNSWICK-BALKE TABLES | 

| 


HENRY BROS. & СО. 
EMPIRE BLDG., 71 BROADWAY 


Telephone 204 Rector 


HOWARD H. HENRY 
MEMBER NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


| AMBROSE D. HENRY '84 JOHN M. MILLER 
STOCKS AND BONDS 
BRANCH OFFICE 
KINNEY BLDG., BROAD AND MARKET STREETS 
| NEWARK, М. J. 
Telephone 1600 Market 


Where Living is a Continual Delight 


| | 
Hotel THERESA 


ENTIRE BLOCK, 7th AVENUE, 1 24th TO 125thsTs. 


One block from “L° and Subway. Surface cars 
and Bus lines to all points at door. With in a few 
minutes walk of N. Y. Central R. R. Station 


Single room with running water and some with shower $1.50 | 
Single room with bath | 
Room with bath (for two persons) 
Parior, Bedroom and Bath . 
Special Rates bv Month or Season 
FAMILY | 
AND TRANSIENT 
ABSOLUTELY 
FIREPROOF 


ALL OUTSIDE 
ROOMS 


Dining Room on 
Twelfth Floor 
overlooking Palisades 


Board $10.50. 


per week 
Breakfast șoc 
Lunch бос 
Dinner $1.00 


Telephone 
8270 Morningside 


R. P. LEUBE 


Manager 
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/— CHARTERED 1822 
The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 


LONDON: No. 16, 18, 20 and 22 William St. ii Bou n 
oulevar aussmann 
15 Cockspur Street, S. W. Branch: 475 Fifth Avenue 


26 Old Broad Street, E. C. А BERLIN: 
NEW YORK 56 Unter den Linden, №. W. 7 


The Company is a legal depository for money paid Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, or 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Executor, subject to check, and allows interest on daily balances. 
Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond and 
all other Fiduciary capacities. mortgage. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad Will act as Agent in the transaction of any approved 
and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent and financial business. 

Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. Fiscal Agent for States, Counties and Cities 


Letters of Credit, Foreign Exchange, Cable Transfers 


DIRECTORS 


CHARLES A. PEABODY JOHN J. RIKER Moses TAYLOR PYNE 
ARCHIBALD D. RUSSELL THOMAS THACHER J. WILLIAM CLARK 
WM. WALDORF ASTOR ANTON А. RAVEN HENRY HENTZ 
PARKER D. HANDY BEEKMAN WINTHROP RoBERT L. GERRY 
FRANciIS M. BACON, Jr. Henry R. TAYLOR FRANKLIN D. LOCKE 
SAMUEL SLOAN EpWIN S. MARSTON OGDEN MILLS . 


EDWIN S. MARSTON President SAMUEL SLOAN Vice President 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY Vice-President and Secretary WILLIAM B. CARDOZO Vice-President 
COoRNELIUS К, AGNEW Vice-President J. HERBERT CASE Vice-President 
Horace Е. HOWLAND Asst. Secretary RoBERT E. Bovp Asst. Secretary 
WILLIAM A. DUNCAN Asst. Secretary EDWIN GIBBS Asst. Secretary 


The New York Trust Company 


26 BROAD STREET 


CAPITAL $3,000,000 SURPLUS AND Prorits $11,350,000 
Designated Depository in Bankruptcy and of Court and Trust Funds 


OTTO T. BANNARD, Chairman of the Board 


MORTIMER N. BUCKNER, President H. WALTER SHAW 

FREDERICK J. HORNE Vice-Presi ARTHUR S. GIBBS PE 

James Dopp e-Presidents Montrose Stuart ( ^ ant 2717105 

CHARLES E. Haypock, Treasurer JoskEPH A. FLYNN 

HERBERT W. MORSE, Secretary HARRY FORSYTH, Assistant Treasurer 

TRUSTEES 

Otto T. Bannard John B. Dennis John C. McCall Dean Sage 
S. Reading Bertron George Doubleday John J. Mitchell В. Aymar Sands 
James A. Blair Benjamin S. Guinness James Parmelee Joseph J. Slocum 
Mortimer М. Buckner F. N. Hoffstot Henry C. Phipps John W. Sterling 
James C. Colgate Frederic B. Jennings E. Parmelee Prentice James Stillman 
Alfred A. Cook Walter Jennings Edmund D. Randolph Myles Tierney 
Robert W. De Forest Chauncey Keep Norman P. Ream 


Member of the New York Clearing House Association 
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Yes, It’s a Steinway 


SN’T there supreme satisfaction in being able to 
say that of the piano in your home? Would you 
have the same feeling about any other piano? 
“Its a Steinway.” Nothing more need be said. 
Everybody knows you have chosen wisely; you 
have given to your home the very best that money 
can buy. You will never even think of changing 
this piano for any other. As the years go by the 
words ‘‘It’s a Steinway'' will mean more and more 
to you, and thousands of times, as you continue to 
enjoy through life the companionship of that noble 
instrument, absolutely without a peer, you will say 
to yourself: .‘‘How glad I am I paid the few extra 
dollars and got a Steinway.’”’ 


STEINWAY «SONS 


STEINWAY HALL SUBWAY EXPRESS STATION AT THE DOOR 
107-109 EAST 147TH ST. NEW YORK 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS 
STATIONERS 


JEWELRY, WATCHES, RINGS 
FOBS, EMBLEM PINS, TROPHIES 
SILVER CUPS, STATIONERY WITH 
MONOGRAMS IN COLOR, INVITATIONS 
OF ALL KINDS, DIPLOMAS, MEDALS 
AND DIES FOR STAMPING SEALS 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO INQUIRIES 
BY МАП, 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37 = STREET 
| NEW YORK 


ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 


transaction of business at a distance. 


Full information may be obtained, by those desir- 


ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, CotuMBiA Ашим: News, New York 


Telephone 5895 Hanover 


BENJAMIN B. LAWRENCE, '78 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 


60 Wall Street NEW York CITY 


FRANCIS W. COLLINS, '05 E. M. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PuBLic UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 


so Church Street New York City 


Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 
JOHN LAIMBEER, Jr. '83 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND ALTERATIONS 


103 Park Avenue 


Room 1118 New York City 


Telephone 3042 Cortland 


DANIEL E. MORAN, '84 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


55 Liberty Street New Yonk CIty 


C. Н. ELLARD, '97 ‚| 
INSURANCE 


Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Cortland 4446 217 Broadway 


C. Н. LINDLEY 
LINDLEY AND EICKHOFF 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW 


604 Mills Building SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Cable Address: Chrysalis 


HENRY EICKHOFF, '75L 


FuEL ECONOMY 


DAVID MOFFATT MYERS, M. E. тоот 
Griggs and Myers 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


110 West 40th Street New York CIty 
Electrical and Mechanical Enginecring 


FACTORY POWER PLANTS 


Telephone 7190 Bryant D. E. BURCHELL, '04 


BURCHELL, CLARK & LOGAN, Inc. 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
IIO West Street NEW Үовк CITY 


William MacRossie 'r7 
Allan MacRossie, Jr. '14 
MaAcRossriE & MacRossiE 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
SURETY BONDS 


Telephone 2172 John 


1 Liberty Street New York City 


Н. R. BirziNG, State's Attorney WILLIAM LANGER, '10 


BITZING AND LANGER 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
Farmers and Merchants Bank Building 
Suite 2-3-4-5 
MANDAN, NORTH DAKOTA 


Rector 5586 
KENNETH G. STERN, Е, E.'12 
111 BROADWAY 
New York City 
Sheet Aluminum Babbitt Metal 


Telephone Rector 9310 
J. PARKE CHANNING, '83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway New York City 


Telephone Rector 1331 
ALLAN N. SPOONER & SON, Inc. 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 
River and Harbor Construction—Piers, Bulkheads, 
Foundations and Caissons—Subaqucous Pipe 
and Cable Laying—Marine Divers 
Pier rr, North River New Yorx City 


Telephone 
Madison Square 2721 


THOMAS J. Brapy, JR., 
С.Е. 


THoMas J. BRADY, JR., CONSTRUCTION Co. 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


1170 Broadway New York City 
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THE 1917 ALUMNI DAY PROGRAM 


Cane Sprees by the Students, Lectures by the Faculty, and 
Annual Federation Meeting the Features 


HE annual mid-winter reunion of the 

alumni, is rapidly approaching, and plans 
for the entertainment of Alumni Day are nearly 
completed by the committee in charge. 

What you,as a returning alumnus, can do on 
Alumni Day are legion. The physical Univer- 
sity, will be open for the inspection of any one 
who wishes to make a tour of the grounds, and 
competent guides will be on hand in the alumni 
office until 2 p.m.; there will be two exhibitions, 
one in the Columbiana Room, 307 Library, 
where various memorabilia will be on view, and 
one in the main exhibition room of the Library 
where the publications of the alumni during 
1916, will be set apart; Phi Beta Kappa will have 
its annual meeting and reunion at the luncheon 
hour to which all returning alumni members will 
be welcome; fraternities will have open house 
all day long; chosen members of the Faculty 
will dispense learning to those who wish to listen 
to three snappy fifteen-minute lectures on as 
many live up-to-the-minute topics; the cane 
sprees contest between the Freshmen and 
Sophomores, the one big innovation in this year's 
program, will be well worth seeing; the Glee 
Club will sing; the Swimming Team will show 
its skill in the tank; and the Class of 1913 Cup, 
to be presented for the first time, will be awarded 
for one year to that member of the football 
squad who has made the best increase in his 
scholastic standing since the mid-terms; a new 
kind of dinner, at least the Committee hopes so; 
a meeting of the Alumni Federation for the elec- 
tion of officers, the adoption of a constitution, 
and the transaction of considerable business due 
to incorporation last spring; and a league basket- 
ball game with Dartmouth, a newcomer to 
Columbia Alumni Day crowds—quite a varied 
and interesting list of entertainments for one 
day's program. The ball game, the sprees, and the 
swimming exhibition will satisfy the athletically 
hungry; the lectures and the exhibitions will 
assuage the educational appetites of others, and 
all can roam about the campus to their hearts' 
content. Here's hoping the gods of the weather 


are more propitious than those who frowned so 
blackly last year and sent the worst snowstorm 
of the season, and the coldest weather of the 
winter, in all its fury to Morningside Heights. 

The University will be able to accommodate, 
free of charge, alumni from out of the city who 
would like to remain in the dormitories over 
night on February 12. Requests for rooms should 
be sent promptly to Alumni Federation, 311 
East Hall, Columbia University. 

In this issue of the News is published a list of 
books written by alumni and published in 1916. 
There will be an exhibition of these books in the 
University Library, and all alumni are cordially 
invited to view them. The Columbiana Collec- 
tion, housed in Room 307 of the Library and 
opened first on last Alumni Day, has been made 
increasingly interesting, and all alumni should 
not leave the campus without looking over this 
interesting historical material. 

Phi Beta Kappa has not made any definite 
announcement about its Alumni Day meeting 
except that the usual reunion and luncheon will 
be held. 

The President of the University will welcome 
the alumni in University Hall at 2:30, and Harlan 
Fiske Stone, '98L, Professor of Law and Dean of 
the Law School, will be chairman of the Faculty 
part of the program which will consist of a series 
of three fifteen-minute addresses on topics which 
will be of interest to all alumni. Hans Zinsser, 
'99, Professor of Bacteriology at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, will speak on '' Progress 
in the Study of Infantile Paralysis." Professor 
Zinsser has been conducting special researches in 
this subject and as few physicians, and fewer 
laymen know anything about this disease, his 
talk will be most timely. Howard Lee McBain, 
Associate Professor of Municipal Science and 
Administration, will talk on ''Progress in the 
Government of Cities," an address which will 
prove edifying to those who have not followed 
recent developments in the government of our 
municipalities. Professor McBain came to 
Columbia in the fall of 1914, and the best recom- 
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mendation we can give him is that he took over 
the classes in administrative government for- 
merly conducted by Frank J. Goodnow, '82L, 
now President of Johns Hopkins. The third and 
the last of this vear's lecturers is John Erskine, 
'оо, Professor of English, well known to all 
Columbia men. He will talk on '' Progress in the 
Life of the Columbia Undergraduate,” and none 
know more about the species mentioned than 
the one who will tell you all his characteristics 
and tendencies. The Alumni Day Committee 
does not believe it could gather a more represen- 
tative group of faculty members— Dean Stone, a 
lawver of repute and one who 18 contributing 
daily to the life of the Columbia and civic com- 
munity by administrating the affairs of one of the 
foremost law schools in America; Professor 
Zinsser, who though comparatively young, has 
earned for himself an international reputation as 
a bacteriologist, and whose work with the 
Serbian Relief Expedition was so graphically 
described last year; Professor McBain, at 36 an 
authority on municipal problems, who has al- 
most made Columbia forget Goodnow; and 
Professor Erskine, an acknowledged scholar and 
the personal friend of every member of all his 
classes—these men who are factors in the Colum- 
bia of to-day, you, Columbia men of yesterday, 
will have opportunity to see and hear. 

The underclasses have annual battles for 
campus privileges. If the Freshmen win they are 
entitled to carry out certain cherished projects 
which only Sophomores are supposed to enjoy. 
What the Cane Sprees are, and what they mean 
at Columbia, will be told in three minutes by 
E. M. Earle, '17, Chairman of the Board of 
Student Representatives, and Captain of the 
Varsity Debating Team, and then the sprees 
themselves will be held. 
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The Class of 1913 has bought a cup, which it 
has named the 1913 Football Cup, and it will be 
presented annually on Alumni Day to be held 
for one year by the member of the Football Team 
who shall have made the most progress in his 
studies until the end of the first semester. 

The Glee Club, taught by R. Н. Bagnell, 'о8. 
whose ability as a songster is still remembered 
and to whose ability as a coach, the skill of the 
glee clubs of the more recent years gives har- 
monious testimony, will sing in the Gymnasium, 
and Coach Kennedy will have his swimmers 
ready for action in the pool. 

The Dinner Committee this year promises an 
entirely revised menu and guarantees that there 
will not be a repetition of last year's inopportune 
strike of waiters as the soup was announced. 
The meeting of the Federation will follow imme- 
diately after the dinner. The first order of busi- 
ness will be the award to the class having the 
best attendance, distinctive insignia, which will 
be presented as appropriately as possible by the 
most appropriate person available! Then there 
will be a business program, to include the election 
of officers, and of Directors of the Federation; 
and the adoption of a Constitution, all made 
necessary since the incorporation of the Federa- 
tion last spring. 

Then every one will adjourn tothe Gymnasium, 
for they say we have a fighting basketball team 
this year and Dartmouth, who does not know 
what a Columbia Alumni Day crowd looks like, 
will succeed Penn as the annual big-game oppo- 
nent—and let the Green look to her laurels! 

Don’t miss any of this program. You can't 
afford to, and we can't afford to have you miss 
it. It will be a big day, and you must be part 
of it. | 

Come early and see the whole thing through. 


CHORAL MUSIC AT COLUMBIA 


By Professor Warrer Henry HarL 
Professor of Choral and Church Music 


HORAL MUSIC at Columbia includes in its 
plans three general divisions. Two are in 
operation, chorus singing and the Chapel music. 
The prospective division is a school for the 
training of church musicians. 
The establishment of the chair of church and 
choral music was accomplished through the good 
ofüces of Professor James С. Egbert, whose 


interest in the matter was aroused by the choral 
concerts which he invited the writer to pre- 
pare and direct for the Summer Session of 1910. 
In the autumn of that year the Columbia Uni- 
versity Chorus was organized, and in coópera- 
tion with the Brooklyn Oratorio Society, which 
at that time became a part of Extension Teach- 
ing, has given two public concerts during each 
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successive season. Classic oratorios as well as 
modern works have been performed, with the 
assistance of eminent soloists and professional 
orchestra. 

Membership in the University Chorus is not 
limited to students, who at first held aloof, but 
gradually a student contingent has been built 
up until now every department of the University 
is represented, and Barnard, Teachers’ College, 
Extension Teaching and the various schools are 
contributing an increasing number of devoted 
and interested singing members. 

Through the ministrations of Professor Egbert, 
a certain sum is donated by friends of choral 
music towards the expenses of the concerts. To 
this sum another amount is added by Extension 
Teaching. АП boxes and a prescribed number of 
seats are sold at nominal prices, and the entire 
balance of the house is then freely distributed to 
registered students and to members of the Faculty. 
So the work is altruistic as well as educational. 

The Chapel music came under my direction in 
1913. The problem was, and still is, а much more 
difficult one than that of choral music. The 
choir, both on Sundays and week-days, consisted 
of a bodv of men of indifferent material. With 
memories of the collegiate choirs of Magdalen at 
Oxford and King's at Cambridge, such an equip- 
ment for Columbia seemed incongruous, to say 
theleast. In the first place there is no repertoire 
of church music for tenor and bass voices— 
probably not a dozen worthy pieces in all—so 
this form of choir necessitated mutilations of 
standard church music to meet its limitations. 
In the second place, situated as we are in the 
midst of a great city with its expensive choirs, the 
standard of a country college choir will not suffice. 

The first point of attack was the Sunday 
afternoon service. Various plans were consid- 
ered. The most obvious and the true solution 
of the dithculty I hadn't the temerity to suggest, 
not being willing to accept the opposition which 
I was given to understand it would evoke. This 
was to enlist the coóperation of Horace Mann 
School, train a sufficient number of boys, and 
with an improved quality of men form a tradi- 
tional choir. (The objection that many such 
choirs sing badly proves nothing against the boys 
but much against the choirmaster.) As this did 
not seem immediately feasible, volunteer women 
students were secured who, together with paid 
men, part students and part semi-professional, 
now form an efficient choir. Efficient does not 
mean that it is yet worthy of Columbia. Ideal 
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choir singing in New York means a larger ex- 
penditure of funds than Columbia with the 
enormous calls on its funds in other directions 
feels warranted in assuming. Private donations 
have helped us so far, but they are always uncer- 
tain, and we are anticipating the time when some 
permanent endowment may be made. Of course, 
I hope it may come in my time, so that I may 
do my part in making St. Paul's Chapel choir 
mean to Columbia what, for example, Magdalen 
Chapel choir means to Oxford. 

The third and prospective division which was 
mentioned, the school for church musicians, 
contains perhaps the most significant possibili- 
ties of the whole scheme. There are institutions 
all over this country, some of them rivalling the 
great schools of Europe, for the general studv of 
music, but none for church musicians. Brilliant 
organists and qualified theorists are by no means 
rare, but comparatively few are trained in the 
fundamental requirements of a church musician. 
I hope to see a school at Columbia, preferably 
afhliated with the regular music department, in 
which such special training may be given. In 
such a school courses should be given in choir- 
training, in diction, in liturgics and other essen- 
tials of the choirmaster's art. Especially there 
should be lectures on the historic sequence of 
church music from Palestrina to the present 
time, with illustrations on the various types by 
the choir or choirs. That is essential, for, after 
studving the development and purpose of genuine 
church music the student would have a basis 
from which to form a standard. This would 
largely remove from him the temptation to be- 
come a mere purveyor of emotional entertainment 
to a Sunday congregation. 

Such a school would involve a sufficient num- 
ber of trained choir boys to be used in what may 
be called a choir-training clinic. They should 
also supplement the present Sunday choir, and 
be used for special services. 

Our beautiful chapel, with its churchly 
acoustics, is in itself a lovely inspiration. 

From what has been said it may be gathered 
that choral music at Columbia affords а most 
interesting problem, and one that is full of great 
possibilities. 

I can not conclude without expressing my 
appreciation of the encouragement which has 
been generously given me by the President, the 
Chaplain, members of the Trustees and of the 
Faculty, and by many others who attend the 
Sundav afternoon services, 
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BOOKS WRITTEN BY COLUMBIA ALUMNI AND 
PUBLISHED IN 1916 


Compiled for the News by the University Library 


The following list of books were written by alumni of the University and published during 1916. 
New editions are included. The class symbols are those in general use in the alumni office and in 
the News. Where the numeral alone is used the author graduated from Columbia College in the 
year indicated. L. stands for Law; M. for Medicine; F.A. for Fine Arts; T.C. for Teachers College. 


1864L. HENRY Нот. Economized commercial spelling. 
Holt. 

1868 Joun D. QuACKENBOS. Body and spirit, an in- 
quiry into the subconscious. Harper. 

1868 WILLIAM M. SLOANE. Life of Napoleon Bona- 


parte. Revised edition. McKinlay, Stone 
and Mackenzie. 

1868 Lucius K. WILMERDING. Dotards of 1848, New 
York. (Editor). Privately printed. 

1870M. ALLAN M. HAMILTON. Recollections of ап 
alienist. Doran. 

1871 STUYVESANT FisH. Constitution Island. Ameri- 
can scenic and historic preservation society. 

1871 BRANDER MATTHEWS. Book abont the theater. 
Scribner. 
Chief European dramatists. (Editor). Hough- 
ton. 
Molière. University edition. Scribner. 
Shakesperian studies. (Editor). Columbia 
University press. 

1872 Mines THOMAS O‘CONOR SLOANE. Arilhmetic of elec- 
tricity. 21st edition. 
Standard electrical dictionary, 12th edition. 
Henley. 

1873L. WILLIAM R. CASTLE. Hawoii past and present. 
Dodd. 
Wake up, America. Dodd. 

1873L. GEORGE CHASE. Chase's pocket code. Banks. 

FREDERICK R. Hutton. History of the A meri- 

can society of mechanical engineers from 1880- 
1915. (Editor). 

1874L. WILLIAM L. SNYDER. Lien law of the state of 
New York. 6th edition, and supplement. 
Baker, Voorhis. 

1875M. RICHARD B. FAULKNER. Tonsil and sis uses. 
Blanchard Company. 
Tonsils and the voice іп science, speech and 
song. Blanchard Company. 

1875M. Erastus E. Нот. Address delivered in the 
Auditorium, Portland, Maine, February 12, 
1901. Abbatt. 


1876 RicHARD Т. ELY. Outlines of economics. 3d 
edition. Macmillan. 
1876L. Davip Paton. Early Egyptian records of travel. 


Princeton University press. 

1877 Mines JAMES T. BEARD. Mine gases and ventilation. 
McGraw. 

1877L. CLARENCE Е. BiRDSEYE. Supplement, 1915, to 
Annolated consolidated laws of the state of New 
York. (Joint editor). Banks. 

1877 M. THoMAS L. STEDMAN. Practical medical dic- 
tionary. 4th edition. Wood. 
Revised handbook of the medical sciences. 
3d edition. Wood. 


1878L. TRUXTON BEALE. Man versus the state, a col- 
lection of essays, by Herberl Spencer. (Editor). 
Kennerley. 

1878 Mines MARCUS BENJAMIN. The Washington cathedral. 
Washington. 

1879 WORTHINGTON C. Fonp. Thomas Jefferson cor- 


respondence, from the originals in the collec- 
tions of W. К. Bixby. (Editor). Privately 
printed. 

1879 EpwiN R. A. SELIGMAN. Next step in tax 
reform. National tax association. 

1880M. LurHER E. Hort. Diseases of infancy and 
childhood. 7th edition. (Joint author). 
Appleton. 

1881 Harry T. PECK. The adventures of Mabel. 
Dodd, Mead. 

1881 Mines CHARLES С. Curtis. Our пага! inferiority, an 
address. National security league. 

1881 Mines HERMAN T. VULTE. Food industries, an ele- 
mentary textbook. Chemical publishing 
company. 

1882 NICHOLAS М. BuTLER. Building of the Natson, 
an address. 

Magna Carta 1215-1915. an address. 
Preparedness of America. Carnegie endow- 
ment. 

United States as a world power, interview by 
Edward Marshall. Carnegie endowment. 
(Also published in Spanish and Portuguese). 


18821. FRANK J. Goopnow. Principles of constitu- 
tional government. Harper. 
1882L. \\ АМ К. Bairp. Baird's manual of Ameri- 


can college fraternities. 8th edition. 
Betas of achievement. 
Forty years of fraternity legislation. 


1883 Francis L. Н. Porr. Ontbreak in China. 
Schulte. 

1884M. JAMES R. HAYDEN. Venercal diseases; a manual 
for students. 4th edition. Lea. 

1884L. CHARLES E. HUGHES. Addresses 1906-1916; 


2d edition. Putnam. 
America first and America efficient, address of 
acceptance. 
Some aspects of the development of American 
law. New York. State bar association. 
1884M. FRANK E. MILLER. Library of health. (Joint 
author). American health society. 
1884F.A. FRANK D. SHERMAN. Ancestry of James More 
gan Sherman. 
Ancestry of John Taylor Sherman, Privately 
printed. 
1885 ELBERT Е. BaLpwin. The World War. Mac- 
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PRESTON W. SLosson. Decline of the Chartist 
morement. Longmans. 

ARTHUR B. ADAMS. Marketing perishable farm 
products. Longmans. 

DONALD B. ARMSTRONG. Sexinlife. American 
social hygiene association. 

WILL T. НАЕ. Madame d'Arblay's place in 
the development of the English novel. Univer- 
sity of Indiana. 

WILLIAM Н. KILPATRICK.  Froebel's kinder- 
garten principles critically examined. Mac- 
millan. 

LavRA Е. KReEapy. 
Houghton. 

Howard W. Морр. Evaluating the Gary plan 
in New York City. Public education asso- 
ciation. 

What the Gary plan means for the New York 
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MARJORIE O'CONNELL. 
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NICHOLAS P. AGHNIDES. Mohammedan theories 
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Roy C. ANDREWS. Whalehunting with gun and 
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(Editor). Silver. 

HUBERT D. GOODALE. Gonadectomy in relation 
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calculation of partial coe ficients of correlation 
and regression equations. University of Texas. 

WiLLIAM A. MCCALL. Correlation of some 
psychological and educational measurements. 

RoBERT J. McFALL. Railway monopoly and 
rate regulation. Longmans. 

ERWIN W. E. ROESSLER. First Spanish reader. 
(Joint author). American book company. 


1914.F.A. 


1914Ph.D. 


1914A.M. 
1914À4.M. 


1914Ph.D. 


I9gr4Ph.D. WILLIAM F. RUSSELL. Economy in secondary 
education. Houghton. 


I914T.C. HARRY SPERLING. Play ground book. 


1914А.М. 


Barnes. 
MARION R. TRABUE. Completion-test language 


scales. Teachers College. 

1914Ph.D. ABRAHAM S. WALDSTEIN. Evolution of modern 
Hebrew literature. Columbia University 
press. 

1915А.М. ALıce C. BOUGHTON. Household arts and school 
lunches. Russell Sage Foundation. 

1915Ph.D. JOHN Е. BRuNo.  KRosmini' s contribution to 
ethical philosophy. 

1915А.М. HaRoLDp U. FAULKNER. Chartism and the 
churches. Longmans. 

I915T.C. FANNIE W. DuNN. What shall we play? Mac- 
millan. 

1915Ph.D. MARTIN HEGLAND. Danish peoples’ high school. 
Washington. 

I915Ph.D. Рнпір К. HITTI. Origins of the Islamic state. 
Longmans. 

1915Ph.D. ROBERT А. Е. McDONALD. Adjustment of 
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school organisation to various population 
groups. Teachers college. 

Jonn L. Stenguist. Intellectual status of chil- 
dren who are public charges. Science press. 
MAY ALLINSON.  Dressmaking as a trade for 

women sn Massachusetts. 

FREDERICK F. BLACHLY. The accounting and 
reporting methods of the state of New York. 
LENNA F. COOPER. New cookery. 3d edition, 
revised. Good health publishing company. 
JOHN DEL. FERGUSON. American literature in 

Spain. Columbia University press. 

Evwin L. CLARKE. American men of letters, 
their nature and nurlure. Longmans. 

Jurius Е. HECKER. Russian sociology. Long- 
mans. 

Henry Н. HiBBs. Infant mortality; ils relation 
to social and industrial conditions. Russell 
Sage foundation. 

Infant mortality and urban conditions. 

Influence of economic and indusirial conditions 
on infant mortality. 

Mother and infant mortality. 

Present. position of infant mortality. 
lished by the author. 

CARL W. Larson. Milk production and cost 
accounts. Columbia University press. 

EUGENE H. LESLIE. The decomposition of hy- 
drocarbons. 

Parl Н. LINEHAN. Contributions to equilong 
geometry. Published by the author. 

BENJAMIN F. LUKER. Use of the infinitive in- 
stead of the finite verb in French. Columbia 
University press. 

NANCEY N. M. SURREY. 
Louisiana during the French régime. 
mans. 


1915А.М. 
1916Ph.D. 
1916Ph.D. 
I916T.C. 
1916Ph.D. 
I916Ph.D. 
1916Ph.D. 


I916Ph.D. 


Pub- 
1916Ph.D. 
1916Ph.D. 
1916Ph.D. 


1916Ph.D. 


1916Ph.D. The commerce of 


Long- 


THE FINANCIAL PROBLEM INVOLVED IN MOVING 
TIIE CLUB 


The Governors issue to Club Members a Supplementary Report 
of the Moving Committee 


HEN the Committee on Moving first re- 
| ported favorably as to the Renaissance 

property, то West Forty-third street, they had in 
mind a plan by which $75,000 might be borrowed, 
from sources outside of the Club, to assist in 
financing. 

A further consideration of the problems in- 
volved has persuaded your committee to recom- 
mend to the Board of Governors that the mem- 
bership be offered Club Bonds, to the limit of 
$100,000. The bonds to bear interest at 5 per 
cent., pavable from the earnings of the Club. 
This new suggestion from your committee is 
based upon the following reasoning and facts. 


First —Owing to the fact that the option does 
not expire until February tst, we have no definite 
date for the actual sale of the property at 18 
Gramercy Park. 

Second—In order to obtain prompt and satis- 
factory use of our new location, we will need 
approximately $55,000 for alteration and refur- 
nishing; some of it at least not later than June 
Ist. Prompt transfer will allow us to continue 
our club home without a break, a very important 
consideration. 

Third—As a general proposition, it seems far 
healthier for a club to finance its own mortgage 
rather than go to outside parties. 
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Fourth—We should know as promptly and as 
definitely as possible just how much money we 
can afford to spend on the new alterations, etc. 
Plans must be drawn up at once and contracts 
let without delay, and this requires accurate 
knowledge of our resources. Full use of bedroom 
Capacity upon moving will mean a realization of 
our maximum income. 

Fifth—The committee believes the Club can 
easily absorb $100,000 in new bonds, considering: 
Ist—That the membership is now about 1,600. 
2d— That the new location is one of such con- 
venience, charm and general appeal. 3d— That 
the securities suggested have a definite invest- 
ment value and that the Club has always shown 
a surplus above its interest payments. 4th— 
That the Yale Club recently sold over $750,000 
in stock to their membership. 

The financial statement, bgefly recapitulated, 
is as follows: 


Cost oí leasehold, including ownership of 


the building, 4-14 West 43d Street $65.000 
Estimated cost of furnishing 30.000 
Estimated cost of alterations 55.000 
Reserve fund 20,000 
$170,000 


which may be met as follows: 


Present club surplus $20,000 
Transter of present club bonds, if holders 
consent, and when 18 Gramercy Park is 


sold 50,000 
Sale of new club bonds, on 4-14 West 43d 
Street 100,000 


Total estimated resources $170,000 

We can, of course, by means of our partial 
payment option, take title to the property on 
May Ist, and take possession about May 10th, 
with the money which the Club hasin hand. The 
committee is very anxious, however, that the 
changes be promptly and properly made, so 
that the Club can enter a new home entirely 
suitable, and perfect in every detail. 

In order to have a free and fair discussion of 
all aspects of the financial question, which is one 
of deep concern to the Club, the committee will 
report further at the January Club Dinner, 
Monday, January 29th. They will at that time 
welcome any suggestions and advice, and will 
attempt to formulate a very definite proposition 
to put before the Club. In the meantime any 
letters on the subject may be addressed to the 
Committee on Moving, 18 Gramercy Park. 


January 19, 1917 


The above summaries and explanations are 
printed for the purpose of urging a large attend- 
ance on January 29, and in order to bring the 
problems involved to the serious consideration 
of each member. It is hoped that the Club will 
give this matter very careful thought and that 
constructive suggestions may result. 


January 12, 1917 


University Notes 


It was announced at Columbia University 
recently that John B. Pine, '77, who has been 
a trustee since I890, and who has served as 
Clerk to the Trustees since 189r, had been 
appointed Attorney for the University. Mr. 
Pine will have personal charge of Columbia's 
increasingly important legal business. 


A course of twenty-four lectures on ore depos- 
its will be delivered by Professor John D. Irving, 
Professor of Economic Geology, Shetheld Scien- 
tific School, Yale University, іп Room 40I 
Schermerhorn Hall, on Thursday and Saturday 
mornings at ten o'clock. 


Protest against the Federal Government's 
encroachment upon the taxation scheme of the 
individual states by its tendency to increase 
direct taxation was made at the annual conter- 
ence of the New York State Tax Association 
held at Rochester on January 11. Professor E. 
R. A. Seligman, '79, who is chairman of the 
comnittee on the relation of State and Federal 
Taxation, was the principal speaker. 


President Butler was the guest of honor at the 
banquet of the New Haven Chamber of Com- 
merce on January 11. The subject of his address 
was ‘Is America Drifting’. 


The Society of Biblical Literature and Exe- 
gesis have elected Professor John D. Prince 
Treasurer for the current year. 


Dr. Н. M. Biggs, who is going to France for the 
Rockefeller Foundation to investigate the spread 
of tuberculosis among non-combatants, is taking 
with him as secretary and interpreter Geoffrey 
Ackinson, A.M., 1915, who has been assisting in 
the Department of Romance Languages during 
the last session. 
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BOOKS AND 


HE BelgianScholarshipCommittee, through 

The Macmillan Company, have issued an an- 
thology of Poems of the Great War selected by 
Professor J. W. Cunliffe. The poems included 
appeared originally in Australia, Canada, India, 
the United Kingdom and the United States. 

The Great War has been almost unique, 
among all great wars, in stripping literature of 
its leisure. Few of the outstanding figures in 
literature have not felt it deeply, have not been 
spiritually dominated by it, have not, to some 
extent, expressed it as the content of their art. 
А топу all wars it has been unique in depriving 
us of a certain child-like faith in various com- 
fortable philosophies; it has forced humanity into 
taking a spiritual inventory. As scientists, we 
believed in an ordered world subject to natural 
laws; as social thinkers, we put our faith in the 
progress of internationalism; as artists, we had 
begun to be cosmopolitan. And then harsh 
reality put all our little dreams to flight. 

When the war ends we shall all have to do our 
bit toward rebuilding a shattered world, a world 
whose morality has been scrapped, whose intelli- 
gence has been blotted out, whose beauty has 
been irreparably defaced. And since the ideals of 
to-dav are likely to govern the spiritual recon- 
struction of to-morrow, an anthology such as 
this has a value, wider than the purely literary, in 
being a record and an expression of the effect 
upon us of this experience. 

That the war has produced some verse of a 
very high order cannot be denied. One thinks 
of Rupert Brooke, whose lovely sonnet is quoted 
in the Anthology of James Stephens, also repre- 
sented, of the American Alan Seeger, whose 
beautiful ʻI Have a Rendezvous with Death’ 
has brought him posthumous fame, of Amy 
Lowell's ‘Patterns’, of Wilfred Gibson, and of 
John Masefield. If the war has had one positive 
effect, that effect has been to displace an elder 
generation of poets by a younger. Kipling, 
Phillips, Watson, Bridges, have achieved but 
paltry contributions. Thomas Hardy's ‘Men 
Who March Away’ is creditable, but little more. 
Of the elder generation in England, W. L. 
Courtney and G. К. Chesterton and Е. W. Bour- 
dillon have made the most telling contribution. 

It is difhcult to make any selection from among 
the poets represented in the volume that will 
bring a fresh critical light to bear upon the poetry 
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of the war asa whole. Columbia men will be glad 
to find Mr. Kilmer's by now well known ' The 
White Ships and the Red', and Professor Gid- 
dings' 'Ultimate Hell'. Louis Untermeyer is 
represented by ' The Laughers', the characteris- 
tically lyrical temper of which is broken by an 
effective contrast. Margaret Widdemer, Lincoln 
Colcord and Hermann Hagedorn contribute 
poems of distinctively high quality. Of the 
English poets, Brooke, Stephens, Walter de la 
Mare, Masefield and Wilfred Wilson Gibson are 
easily the outstanding figures. For lovers of 
poetry, for those whom the Great War has forced 
to feel deeply, and for those others who find it 
profitable to speculate about the ‘modern mind’, 
Professor Cunliffe has performed a great service. 
Since poetry is the central theme of the current 
week's review, it is especially fitting to chronicle 
the publication, in the January Yale Review, of an 
illuminating interpretation of ‘The New Poetry’, 
by Professor John Erskine, to which are appended 
poems by Edgar Lee Masters, Robert Frost, 
Louis Untermeyer and Amy Lowell, whom Pro- 
fessor Erskine deals with as exemplifying the 
radical tendencies in contemporary American 
verse. Professor Erskine points out that "the 
new poetry inherits its style from a prose ances- 
try, and takes its method and its subjects from 
the tradition of the novel; and we, who like or dis- 
like what we see, are none the less witnessing one 
of those mutations by which from time to time 
literature re-invigorates itself, pouring old wine 
into new bottles or new wine into old bottles.” 
He sees in the various 'new' movements in 
poetry a sign of fundamental health and vigor; 
he counsels us against too great a preoccupation 
with the form of poetry, and too great a negli- 
gence of its content. And he sets forth the fact 
that if the poets have a new idea to express, it will 
of itself ind a new form for clothing. The essay 
is far kindlier in spirit, far more fundamentally 
critical in its contentions than any of the other 
essays concerned with the 'new poetry' that 
the reviewer has lately read. [t is one of the few 
valuable and important contributions to the 
criticism of contemporary literature, and we 
venture upon the hope that Professor Erskine 
will incorporate it in a book in the near future. 
Another essay upon the ' new poetry ', also by a 
Columbia man and published bv an alumnus, has 
recently made its appearance in book form. This 
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is ‘Lazy Verse’, by Mr. Max Eastman, included 
in his little volume, ‘Journalism versus Art’ pub- 
lished by Alfred A. Knopf. 

Mr. Eastman is one of those people who never 
grow old. Like Sarah Bernhardt and Bernard 
Shaw and Theodore Roosevelt, though in a very 
different fashion than any of them, he preserves 
the attitude of youth in his relations with the 
world. One somehow thinks of him as the ‘ Poet’ 
in that very fascinating little volume of sympo- 
siums about religion that proceeded from the pen 
of Professor Mitchell quite a few years ago. He 
has the vigor, the emotional intensity, the desire 
to set the world right, the integrity of conviction 
that constitute the chief charm of the perennially 
young. The windmills against which he tilts 
in the present volume are the futility of our 
magazine art and writing, the stupidity of sim- 
plified spelling, and the slothfulness of those who 
write free verse. With the first three of his con- 
tentions the present reviewer fervently and heart- 
ily agrees. And we commend a reading of his 
very keen essay, ‘Why English Does Not Sim- 
plify Her Spelling’ to all those who see nothing 
in a word but a counter for thought. The essay 
upon ‘Lazy Verse’ is, we feel, slightly dogmatic 
and intolerant. It was very cleverly answered 
by Mr. James Oppenheim, against whom it 
seems in part to have been directed, in an early 
issue of The Seven Arts. And it affords an excel- 
lent contrast with the dignity and the acute dis- 
crimination of Professor Erskine’s essay. Mr. 
Eastman is one of those people to whom, in 
default of a less hackneyed phrase, we apply the 
attribute of an ‘interesting personality’. It is 
an attribute that he, in all probability, would 
promptly disavow. But he is to be highly recom- 
mended as a powerfully effervescent stimulant 
to the conservative minded. Не desires, as he 
says, ‘a revolution for its own sake’. And that is 
a clear indication of mental health! 

Finally, to close this comment upon the bur- 
geoning of the poets, we arrogate unto ourselves 
a little praise. Last year we reprinted in this 
column the several free-verse odes of Professors 
Erskine and Robinson, produced during the con- 
troversy over Dr. Flexner's theory of education, 
which were published in the Evening Post. We 
are glad to fine that they are reprinted, with an 
additional ode by 'F. L. A.', in The Century 
Magazine for January 1917! Brother editor of 
The Century, we hail your perspicacity! 

Lrovp К. Morris 


Two books, worthy of note, by a Columbia 
Instructor, have just appeared. They are the 
work of a member of the Indo-Iranian Depart- 
ment, Dr. А. Yohannan, Lecturer on Oriental 
Languages. 

The first of these volumes is entitled 'The 
Death of a Nation’, and is particularly—1f 
doubly sadly—opportune at the moment, as it 
bears home the sufferings of a dying people in the 
East through massacre, owing to fanatical 
aversion to the Christian faith. In other words, 
it gives a history of the ever-persecuted Nestor- 
ians, or Assyrian Christians, whose sufferings 
for centuries past have reached a climax in 
Persia during the present world war. 

Throughout the ages, the Nestorians have 
remained devoted followers of the Christian 
religion, and have always stood firm in the faith 
that they as believers will Christianize the East. 
And, as Dr. Yohannan (who was born in Zoro- 
aster's native place, Urumia, in Persia, and 
whose ancestors for centuries have been Chris- 
tians in the midst of fanatical Moslems), fer- 
vently says: “If the blood of martyrs is the seed 
of the Church, these Christians in Persia have 
truly made their sacrifice for nearly eighteen 
hundred years; and they have surely some right 
to hope, against hope, to have a share in evangel- 
izing blood-bespattered Persia." 

The vividness of such an expression, with all 
its ardor and Oriental-Occidental visualization, 
commands attention at once. 

Nearly two-thirds of the volume are devoted 
to the history of the Nestorians and to the per- 
secutions which they have suffered. The closing 
part is entitled ‘A Chapter of Horrors’, and 
describes, from actual sources, the martyrdom 
after martyrdom, during the terrible massacres of 
the past two years, which have been endured, 
through war, on account of their faith in Christ. 

The book 15 excellently illustrated bv repro- 
ductions from photographs and rare prints that 
add to its value. A serviceable map is added; and 
the carefully prepared ‘Synchronistic Table’, giv- 
ing in parallel lines a list of the Assyrian Patri- 
archs, Parthian Rulers, Sultans of Turkey and 
Persian Kings, forms a contribution in itself. 

The other of the two volumes may not catch 
the Western eye, for it is in Syriac; but it will 
appeal to the Oriental Christian who comes from 
Persia to America. It is a theological work, 
entitled in the original Syriac, the ‘Pearl’, or 
the ‘Book of the Pearl’, and was written by a 
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Nestorian over seven centuries ago. Dr. Yohan- 
nan has rendered this Old Syriac theological 
treatise into Modern Syriac, the current vernacu- 
lar of his people, among whom he does so much 
mission work in this city in addition to his 
Columbia departmental duties. 

The ‘Book of the Pearl’, it is interesting to 
note, is the first complete Syriac text to be issued 
as a volume in America in the original tongue. 


The task of providing suitable Syriac type had 
not only to be solved, but also the solution of 
setting it up in this country was a problem. To 
meet this situation, the knowledge of the scholar 
combined with the technique of the compositor 
was required. Both of these Dr. Yohannan 
possessed. With his practical skill and his 
scholarly learning he managed to reduce the 
420 original characters of the Syriac alphabet to 
about ninety letters, so that they could be set 
up on a modern linotype in New York City. 

This accomplishment of itself is worthy of high 
commendation for the future, and these two 
books by a Columbia Ph.D. and Instructor are 
welcome. 

A. V. WiLLIAMS JACKSON 


POEMS OF THE GREAT WAR, selected by J. W. 
Cunliffe. The Macmillan Co. 


THE NEW Poetry, by John Erskine. 
Yale Review, January 1917. 

JOURNALISM VERSUS ArT, by Max Eastman. 
Alfred A. Knopf, $1.00 net. 


1. THE DEATH OF A NATION, OR THE EVER- 
PERSECUTED NESTORIANS, OR ASSYRIAN CHRIS- 
TIANS, by Abraham Yohannan. Putnams Sons. 
New York, 1916. 

2. THE Book OF THE PEARL (in Syriac), by 
A. Yohannan, New York, 1916. 


The 


Hurrah for Us! 


To THE EDITOR: 


Having read your '' Warning"' as to Dr. Perry, 
who claims to be a graduate of the Medical 
School, class of 1875, so he savs, called upon me 
at the Auditor's Office in the Post Office, and 
after having talked glibly about all my class- 
mates of 1887 Arts, Columbia College, asked me 
for a loan of $5.00 to take out his baggage at the 
Pennsylvania Terminal railroad station. I 
looked him over carefully and remembered that 
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he was about 5 ft.-4 inches in height, dark eyes 
and complexion, and a smooth manner, as your 
" Warning" says on page 143, Vol. 8, No. 6, 
November 3, 1916, of the Columbia Alumni 
News. ] told him I had in my pocket two 
elevated railroad tickets and exactly 30 cents 
which I needed for my luncheon, etc. You ought 
to see how quickly he beat it out of Room 317 
where I work, and vanished into thin air. God 
bless your News for your warning. As I never 
forget anything I read, especially as to warnings, 
I gave him a quiet merry Ha! Ha! and I am in 
$5.00. 

Hurrah for the Columbia Alumni News. I 
would not be without same. I thank you, one 
and all, for having saved me a lovely five spot. 


Louis RENNES, '87, '89L 


Ambulance Men Needed 


22nd November 1916 
То THE EDITOR: 


May I ask the privilege of your columns to 
call to the attention of your readers the pending 
formation by the American Ambulance Field 
Service in France of several new sections, and 
the opportunity which will be available during 
the next few months for an additional number of 
volunteers who are interested in France and who 
would like to be of service there? 

We have already more than 200 cars driven 
by American volunteers, mostly university men, 
grouped in sections which are attached to divi- 
sions of the French army. These sections have 
served at the front in Flanders, on the Somme, 
on the Aisne, in Champagne, at Verdun (five 
sections including 120 cars at the height of the 
battle) in Lorraine and in reconquered Alsace, 
and one of our veteran sections has received the 
signal tribute from the French army staff of 
being attached to the French army of the Orient 
in the Balkans. We are now on the point of 
greatly enlarging our service for the last lap of 
the war, and a considerable number of new 
places are available. 

Every American has reason to be proud of the 
chapter which these few hundred American 
youths have written into the history of this 
prodigious period. Fach of the several sections 
of the American Ambulance Field Service as a 
whole and fifty-four of their individual members 
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have been decorated by the French army with 
the Croix de Guerre or the médaille militaire for 
valor in the performance of their work. 

The nature of this work, and the reason for 
these remarkable tributes from the army of 
France is clearly presented in the official report 
of the first year and a half's service published by 
Houghton Mifflin and Company, of Boston, 
under the title of “Friends of France." 

Information as to the requirements of and 
qualifications for the service will be gladly sent 
by Henry D. Sleeper from the Boston Head- 
quarters of the Field Service, at Lee Higginson 
and Company, 40 State Street, or may be 
obtained from William R. Hereford, at the New 
York Headquarters, 14 Wall Street. 

The American Ambulance Field Service has 
recently been described by a member of General 
Joffre's staff as “the finest flower of the mag- 
nificent wreath offered by the Great America 
to her little Latin sister.” 

There.are surely many more of the sterling 
youths of America who would like to add their 
little to that wreath. 

A. PIATT ANDREW 
Inspector General 
American Ambulance Field Service 


'88 Dinner Feature 


At the dinner of the Class of '88 Arts and 
Mines, to be held at the Columbia University 
Club on January 31, there will be exhibited 
motion pictures of the American Ambulance 
Service in France. H. E. Montgomery, of the 
Class, who has a son in the Service, will be present 
to explain the pictures. 

The pictures will be shown at about nine- 
thirty, and the Class will be glad to have mem- 
bers of the Columbia Club, who are interested, 
see the pictures. 


Early Eighties Dine Ward and 


Arrowsmith 


The officers, members of the present Executive 
Committee, and members of former executive 
committees of the Early Eighties gave a dinner 
in the Council Room of the University Club on 
January 4, 1917, to Francis E. Ward, '81 Mines, 
retiring president of the Society, and Robert 
Arrowsmith, '82, who returned on January 6 
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to renew his work with the Belgium Relief Com- 
mission in Belgium. A large gold badge of the 
Society was presented to Ward by those present, 
and a gold pendant in the form of the Early 
Eighties’ badge was given to Arrowsmith. Mr. 
Edgar Rickard, the Secretary of the Belgium 
Relief Commission, was also a guest, and told 
informally but most interestingly of the work 
of the Commission. Those present were: T. 
Tonnele, '80 Mines; W. C. Demorest, '81; К.Н. 
Sayre, '81; C. P. Sawyer, '81 Mines; W. O. 
Wiley, '82; Girard Romaine, '82; G. H. Barnes, 
'83; J. Parke Channing, '83 Mines; A.D. 
Henry, '84; D. E. Moran, '84 Mines; Robert 
Mulford, '84 Mines; C. A. Reed, '84 Mines. 


Calendar 


(For athletic events see page 387) 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 24 


Ph.D. Meeting. Faculty Club. Address bv 
Professor E. D. Perry. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 29 


P. and S. Alumni Association. Annual Meeting 
—College of Physicians and Surgeons, 437 
West Fifty-ninth Street. 

Club meeting and monthly dinner. ''Finances 
of Moving," topic for discussion. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 30 


Architects’ Alumni Association Annual Meet- 
ing. Details later. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 31 
'88 Arts and Mines—Dinner at Columbia Uni- 
versity Club. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 10 


1881 Arts and Mines—Annual Dinner, Hotel 
St. Denis. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY I2 
Alumni Day. All day celebration at the Uni- 
versit v. 
MoNDaAyY, FEBRUARY IQ 


Columbia University Dinner. Professor Pupin 
guest of honor. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 2 
Interscholastic Speaking Contest—Earl Hall. 
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OLUMBIA'S alumni literary productiveness, 

to usearather hazy term, has not been cele- 
brated in song or story. [n November the News 
requested from the Librarian of the University a 
list of the books written by Columbia graduates 
and published in 1916. We expected about a 
hundred or so. We were agreeably disappointed. 
The alumni bibliography for last year, incom- 
plete we believe, is printed in this issue, and isa 
distinct contribution to the literary world in 
spite of the fact that "everybody writes now-a- 
days.” 

The books written in one year by members of 
the Faculty of Columbia would in themselves be 
a considerable addition to any library and we 
have not included them in the list. 


We are getting used to large figures when we 
speak of university endowments. The financial 
management of a large educational institution 
is as complicated and intricate as is that of any 
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large corporation. President Butler's announce- 
ment—we won't say nonchalant announcement, 
although it was very prettily done—that Colum- 
bia needs at least $30,000,000 to carry out plans 
and work alreadv projected, caused considerable 
stir in the collegiate world. We all realize that 
Columbia has had a huge development in 
progress, we all felt it was coming sooner or 
later, but we never seemed to realize that 
it required such an enormous sum of money to 
carry out the ideas of those who first saw 
Columbia's future. 

That $30,000,000 was a staggerer. But now 
comes the announcement that the alumni of 
Harvard,—not President Lowell, nor the Over- 
seers, but the alumn1—have appointed a com- 
mittee to raise $10,000,000 to add to Harvard's 
endowment! 

The announcement in the current Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin explains editorially the purpose 
of the plan, as follows: 


The year 1916 rounded out an even 280 years 
since the founding of Harvard College. Twenty 
years of the third century of existence still remain 
before us. It is none too soon to be looking towards 
the fourth, and to be placing Harvard University on 
a basis so secure that all its grcat possibilities of 
further development may be realized. It is with 
this end in view that the project announced in the 
present issue of the Bulletin—a far-reaching plan to 
increase the University's resources by the amount 
of $10,000,000 for permanent endowment—is 
launched. 

The recent advance in the tuition fee from $150 to 
$200 was made as a step of necessity tor wiping out 
the annual deficits. It is felt to have gone quite as 
far as the University should go in looking to its 
students for meeting the cost of their education. 
Now a committce organized and directed bv gradu- 
ates—not by the University, though with its hearty 
approval—turns to the whole body of graduates, 
more than 20,000 in number, to former students ot 
the University, approximately 15,000. and besides 
this body of more than 35.000, to believers in Har- 
vard other than its own sons, for subscriptions large 
and small, to a truly representative endowment. 
Except in the case of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
class funds, which are not to be disturbed by the 
present plans, appeals have hitherto been made, 
when specific needs arose, to a comparatively lim- 
ited number of benefactors of great wealth. The 
Endowment Fund proposes to go far bevond these 
obvious sources of generosity —indeed, to give every- 
one an opportunity to take part in an enterprise of 
prime importance not only to Harvard but to the 
whole cause of American education. 


The enormous task of raising such a sum can 
not be over-estimated. In 1905 these same 
Harvard alumni contributed a fund of more than 
$2,000,000 so that salaries of the teaching staff 
could be raised. With the rigors of that cam- 
paign still in mind the greater project is launched, 
and launched confidently. It is a fine indication 
of alumni loyalty, of alumni vision, of alumni 
resourcefulness, and, we feel confident, will 
result in the biggest alumni achievement of all 
time. 

Columbia men may well sit back and wonder 
at the daring of this Harvard undertaking— 
35,000 alumni in an attempt to raise $10,000,000, 
requiring an average contribution of almost $300 
per man! It looks impossible, just as $30,000,000 
looks impossible. Harvard is supremely conf- 
dent of her future, and her alumni have demon- 
strated that they wish to place her present, as the 
Alumni Bulletin says, “оп so a firm foundation 
that the Harvard of the future will grow out of it 
by a mere continuance of all that is best in our 
tradition and accomplishment.” 

The Ohio State Monthly announces in bold 
type, “First Edition of Ohio State Song Book 
Sold out at Sight." The new edition of the 
"Columbia Song Book," containing 160 pages of 
harmony, new songs including Kelley's “Crew 
Song," and the Notes and Keys prize song, 
“Qur Noble Alma Mater," is willing to obstruct 
the view of any musically inclined Columbia 
alumnus. 


Dues Remitted 


The News has been asked to call attention to 
the fact that the October dues of those members 
of the Columbia University Club who were in 
active service in the Mexican border at that 
time, have been remitted by action of the Club 
at its annual meeting on December 20. 


American Literature 


“The Cambridge History of American Lit- 
erature," supplementing ''The Cambridge His- 
tory of English Literature," with an account of 
the body of writing produced in English within 
the United States, will be published in three 
volumes by the Putnams. The first volume will 
appear early in the year. The work will be edited 
by Professors W. P. Trent, John Erskine, Carl 
Van Doren, and S. P. Sherman of the University 
of Illinois. 
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New Catalogue of the Columbia 
Studies in History, Economics 
and Public Law 


There has just been issued at the University 
the 1917 Catalogue of the publications of the 
Columbia Studies in History, Economics and 
Public Law. These were started in 1890, under 
the auspices of the Faculty of Political Science 
of Columbia University, and under the editorial 
management of Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman, 
'79. The object of the Studies was to afford an 
avenue of publication for the best dissertations 
submitted by the candidates for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy under the Faculty of 
Political Science. 


The following extract from the Foreword of 
the Catalogue, which may be had on application 
to Professor Seligman, Kent Hall, Columbia Uni- 
versity, tells the purpose of the studies, and a 
little of their success: 


To the date of the appearance of this latest cat- 
alogue one hundred and seventy-four separate mon- 
ographs in seventy-four volumes have been pub- 
lished. To the end of the fiscal year 1016 the 
Studies have sold over twenty-five thousand of their 
publications, and complete sets have been bought 
by the leading libraries, not only in America and 
Europe, but also in Japan, China, India and Aus- 
tralia. 

Care has been taken to admit to the Studies only 
those doctors' dissertations of distinctive merit, as 
will be seen from {һе almost uniformly favorable 
reception with which the publications have met at 
the hands of competent critics. Many respectable 
dissertations for the doctor's degree under the Fac- 
ulty of Political Science have failed to find a place 
in the Studies. The policy has been to urge students 
to seek an opportunity of having their dissertations 
accepted by the ordinary publishers; and there 
have been at lcast twenty or thirty such disserta- 
tions which have appeared in book form through 
such a medium. The object of the Studies is to 
provide for the publication ot scholarly productions 
for which a wide circulation can not reasonably be 
anticipated. In a number of cases, however, the 
monographs have unexpectedly been found to sat- 
isty a relatively large demand. 

The Studies were started without any independ- 
ent publication fund. The enterprise has not only 
paid its way, but has now amassed a fund which is 
of substantial assistance to the authors of the mono- 
graphs and which haa been able, in not a few cases, 
to defray the entire expense of publication. 
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OLDER GRADUATES’ ANNUAL DINNER 
Dr. Baekeland, Professor Hall, Bangs, '78, and President Butler, '82, Speak 


HE annual dinner of the Older Graduates, 
held at the University Club on January 10, 
was well attended, well managed,—so very suc- 
cessful. There were a few unique features, each 
one of which contributed to the pleasant evening 
which ‘was had by all’. One of these was the 
presence and the excellent performance of a sex- 
tette of Columbia singers who were unde: the per- 
sonal direction of Professor Walter Henry Hall. 
Another was an address by that distinguished 
scientist, Dr. Leo H. Baekeland, who delivered 
the Chandler lecture on May 29, 1914, at the fif- 
tieth anniversary celebration of the School of 
Mines. And a third feature was the dearth of 
speeches from members of the sister societies. 
The committee on arrangements was Ricketts, 
71 Mines, Goldschmidt, '71 Mines, and Benedict, 
'74 Mines. An excellent dinner was expeditiously 
disposed of, the sextette, and the diners alter- 
nating in filing the gaps between courses. À 
nominating committee composed of Isaac N. 
Seligman, '76 and S. A. Reed, '74, had put 
through its ticket successfully—Lawrence, '78 
Mines, President; Bangs, '78, Vice-President, 
and Benedict, '74 Mines, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, and Cornell, '74, the retiring chief executive 
and his successor shared the honor of the chair in 
the early stages. А particularly graceful act was 
the crowning of Lawrence by his predecessor, on 
his accession to office. Somewhere in the dim and 
dusty halls of tradition Judge Cornell unearthed 
a gold crown, set with sparkling diamonds (?). 
He presented it to Lawrence, with the injunction 
to wear it and wear it becomingly. The new 
potentate tried hard and succeeded for a brief 
time—in about half an hour he discarded the 
diadem, but bore the other prerogatives of his 
office with all the necessary dignity and aplomb. 
The proximity of Demorest, Alumni Professor 
of Poetry, led several of the speakers to wander 
off into verse. The new president was the worst 
offender, with a stanza about some bees who 
exercised thcir stinging powers on the long suf- 
fering Mary, but, according to Hoyle; and 
Bangs, '78, who explained one queer feature of 
a lightning bug's anatomy which had not 
occurred to most of the diners until he called 
their attention to it so happily. We imagine 
Professor Demorest had a few good ones ready, 


too, but Lawrence was so busy reciting, that he 
failed to extend the hospitality due to the 
professorial station. 

Professor Hall was asked to tell of Columbia's 
activities in the field of choral music. He has 
written up his address in the form of a paper 
which is very interesting, and we are reprinting 
it elsewhere in this number, as it deserves the 
dignity of a special article. 

Dr. Baekeland, who is a Belgian, made a very 
interesting address. We deplore once more the 
fact that so many good things are lost to the 
alumni because of the failure of various dinner 
committees to have stenographic reports made 
of speeches. He told how much at home he and 
his fellow immigrant, Pupin, felt in this republic; 
he couldn't see how Columbus missed America 
and landed on some 'God-forsaken little island', 
and how he (not Columbus) met, almost first of 
all, Professor Chandler, whose hearty hand- 
clasp, and ever ready encouragement he never 
forgot. He made a very interesting statement 
when he said that he as an immigrant, could tell 
us Americans frankly, that if we thought our 
country was going to the dogs we were wrong; 
that we must not be too greatly affected by pre- 
election newspaper accounts of the calamities 
which the politicians predicted unless their candi- 
dates were duly chosen to office; and this state- 
ment he emphasized when he declared that 
America had as her most precious resource a fine 
underlying fund of sound idealism. Аз a minor 
example of this, he cited the American college 
man, with his loyalty to his Alma Mater, ex- 
pressed in so many sentimental and concrete 
ways; he said in Germany a man would have the 
same loyalty to his post office that he would have 
to his University. 

Dr. Baekeland then contested the statements 
of those who declared that scientists, and chem- 
ists in particular, were to blame for the European 
war's horrors, by pointing out most graphically 
that the inventions which were wielding so potent 
an influence in the present contest, were con- 
ceived and primarily used for peaceful purposes. 
He then went on to talk about the Naval Con- 
sulting Board, and paid a high tribute to the 
skill, the patience and the foresight of the men 
who served thereon. Dr. Baekeland argued that 
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qualitative reasoning in regard to the conduct of 
this war has been defective, that the quantitative 
factor had been too little considered at first, as 
witness the large number of volunteers in Eng- 
land, but the dearth of ammunitions and supplies 
for their equipment—hence the need and func- 
tion of a Consulting Board in America was 
knowledge of how to handle problems in manu- 
facturing. That the English committed blunders, 
every one, themselves included, agree, but that 
is no reason why we should make the same mis- 
takes—hence the appointment of the Board. 
By one illustration, the utter lack of plants to 
manufacture even the calipers necessary for shell 
making, he brought home to his hearers very 
vividly the particular kind of service which he 
and his colleagues were rendering, and pointed 
out the minor, yet indispensable needs of that 
country which must provide for itself an adequate 
system of defense. Another illustration, that of 
enlisting the active coóperation of the National 
Academy of Sciences, founded during the Civil 
War to advise President Lincoln, shows that this 
country is turning over a new leaf in its pre- 
paredness, instead of pursuing a policy of happy 
muddling. 

Dr. Baekeland then sounded the note which 
seems to be heard the world around today, 
that we are now building up, and must continue 
to build up in this country a distinction between 
our rights and our duties, and make more power- 
ful than ever before the sentiment to do one's 
duty to the state in peace as well as in war. He 
advocated as equally important universal service 
and training of a constructive character— 
whether military, in learning the details of offen- 
sive or defensive tactics, or civic, in building im- 
mense public works such as the Lincoln highway. 
He concluded with a statement that if such a 
program were entered into, the matter of woman 
suffrage would easily be disposed of. 

Hackett, '99, then sang the verses of the 
Marching Song, all the diners joining in the 
choruses. 

Next F. S. Bangs, the President's one Vice, 
recited the bit of poetry about the lightning bug 
with the queer anatomy, and cited this remark- 
able insect ‘‘with his headlight on behind” as a 
good example of unpreparedness. He then paid 
fine tributes to George L. Rives, '68, retiring as 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees, and to 
William Barclay Parsons, '79, elected his suc- 
cessor. His allusion to the wonderful personali- 
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ties who serve Columbia, was taken by President 
Butler, the next speaker, as a sort of text. Mr. 
Rives, said the President, has taken a prominent 
place in Columbia's history, “аз a typical 
Columbia man of his generation, his head alwavs 
clear, his feet on the ground, who had a feeling 
of high respect for the welfare of New York, for 
its dignitv, its uprightness, and who, with that 
quiet and gentle firmness that marked his char- 
acter, loved Columbia with the sincerest devo- 
tion." He then declared that he liked to think 
of Columbia in terms of personal relationships, of 
personal accomplishments. He mentioned Rives, 
Pine, Bangs, Lawrence, Henry, ‘“‘ personalities” 
of the Trustees, and great scholars like Pupin, 
Munroe, and Hutton, of the Faculty, as the 
things we really care about, and he declared that 
the utmost thought in the minds of the Trustees 
was “where to get great personalities," quality 
and productivity being the paramount qualifica- 
tions. The President ended with a terse declara- 
tion that the passing of a personality such as Mr. 
Rives was a real milestone in the University’s 
history. 

The meeting broke up after a very enthusiastic 
vote of thanks to Mr. Benedict for carrving out 
the arrangements which made the dinner so 
enjoyable. 


Those present: 


Cornell, '74, Lawrence, '78 Mines, President 
Butler, Dr. L. H. Baekeland, Pupin, '83, Munroe, 
'69 Mines, Demorest, '81, Henry, '84, Bangs, 78, 
Franklin, '86, Norris, '85 Mines, Romaine, '82, 
Dodge, '88, Clark, '76 Mines, Hackett, '99, and 
Tyson, '11A.M., at the guest table, and Butter- 
worth, '74, Buckley, '74, Reed, '74, Hurry, 775, 
Wood, '75, Greene, '75, Ogden, '75, Powers, '77, 
Pine, '77, Mott, '77, Fales, '72, Seligman, '76, 
Sutro, '72L., Lozier, '76, Ivey, '76, Booth, '78, 
Brouner, '91M., Bang, '76, Knox, '62, Maurv, 
"57, Lighthipe, '63, Everson, '64, Butterworth, 
'64, Van Winkle, '65, Bruce, '66, McNamee, '66, 
Kemp, '72, Hutton, '73, Spalding, '78, McNamee, 
'77L., Haines, '71 Mines, Benedict, '74 Mines, 
Lillie, '74 Mines, Rolker, '75 Mines, Vanderpoel, 
'75 Mines, Sage, '77 Mines, Hildreth, '77 Mines, 
Content, '77 Mines, Kelly, '77 Mines, Behr, '77 
Mines, Earle, '77 Mines, Cauldwell, '77 Mines, 
Munsell, '78 Mines, Cornwall, '79 Mines, Leg- 
gett, '79 Mines, Raymond, '89 Mines, and 
Messrs. G. F. Lawrence and John Markle, and 
Dr. Elv. 
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Class B Squash 


Second annual Class B championship of the 
National Squash Tennis Association at the club 
on January 13 and will finish January 20. 
Committee in charge, A. C. Scott 'os, Chairman, 
H. Kellock 'oo, R. L. Strebeigh 'o2, I. H. Cornell, 
'03. 

The standing of the club teams is as follows: 


CLASS A SQUASH LEAGUE 
January 17, 1917 


Won. Lost. P.C. 
Harvard: С1иЬ................ 5 о 1000 
Columbia University Club...... 4 1 800 
Princeton and Squash Clubs.... 2 4 333 
Yale C IUD iios xoc rx S 2 4 333 
Heights Casino............... I 5 . 167 

CLASS B SQUASH LEAGUE 
January I5, 1917 

Won. Lost. P.C. 
Vale С!иЬ.................... 3 о 1000 
Columbia University Club...... 2 I .667 
Princeton Club............... I 2 . 333 
Crescent Athletic Club......... О 3 .000 


The Class A Team has won every match with 
the exception of the match played at Harvard 
Club. Е. S. Keeler ’91 is captain of the Class A 
team, .4. C. Scott 'os is captain of the Class B 
team. 


Alumni Notes 


Present at the Monday Lunchers at the Law- 
yers' Club on January 8: Atkins, '02; Ernst, '99; 
С. Lobo, '98S; O'Shea, '015; Pell, 'o9; Gilder- 
sleeve, '89; Hornbostel, ’91 Е. A.; Demorest, '81; 
Bagnell, '08; Paul, 'o9; Norris, '07; Rockwood, 
'08; Schwarz, '07; Haviland, 'o2S.; Spencer, '02; 
Masters, '94 Mines; Hoguet, '02; Raymond, '89 
Mines; Moran, '84 Mines; Hollis, '85 Mines; 
Eilers, '89 Mines; Dwight, '85 Mines; Stone, '79 
Mines; Channing, '83 Mines; Haydock, ‘or: 
MacRossie, ‘II. 

Present at the Monday Luncheon at the 
Lawyers’ Club on January 15: Haydock, 'or, 
Masters, '94 Mines, Scott, 'r1L., Warren, '03, 
Riggs, '13, Kellogg, '12, Hoguet, 'o2, Meissner, 
'ooS., Jaques, 'o8, Mahon, ' 1o, Maresi, 'oo F.A., 
Alexander, 'o9, Linde, '07, Norris, '07, Schwarz, 
'07, Demorest, '81, Willis, 'os, Durham, '99, 
McAneny, 'o4, Durham, '95, MacRossie, ‘II, 
Roche, '11, Medina, ’12L. 
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'6o—Edgar M. Cullen was elected Vice-president 
of the New York State Bar Association at its recent 
meeting. 

'67— Philip Tillinghast died at his home in New 
York City on December 31. He was a member for 
many years of the auditing firm of Tillinghast and 
Rorebeck. 

'69L.—Dr. Hamilton Wright Mabie, noted edu- 
cator, died at his home at Summit, New Jersey, on 
December 31, aged 70. For many years he was an 
associate editor of The Outlook. He was the author 
of several literary studies, but his mpst frequent 
contributions were to magazines and newspapers in 
the form of essays. Some of his best-known works 
are Norse Stories Retold from the Eddas, Nature in 
New England, Short Studies in Literature, The Life 
of the Spirit, and Life of Shakespeare. Dr. Mabie 
was president of the New York Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation, secretary of the American Institute of Arts 
and Letters, and a member of the Century Associa- 
tion. 

'76L.—Whipple Owen Sayles died of pneumonia 
at East Orange, New Jersey, on January 2. Mr. 
Sayles was well known for his fights against the 
liquor interests. 

"78L.—Frederick W. Whitridge, railroad lawyer 
and writer on political economy, died in New York 
City on December 30, following an operation for 
appendicitis. At the time of his death Mr. Whit- 
ridge was president of the Third Avenue Railroad 
Company of New York City. Previously he had 
developed railroad enterprises in the West. 

*82—Robert Arrowsmith, who has been in this 
country since August, has returned to Belgium to 
renew his work with the Belgium Relief Commis- 
sion. 

783 Mines—Georges Renault, 924 West End Av- 
enue, is confined to his home because of illness. 

83 M and '86 M—Dr. Walter B. James and Dr. 
Edwin B. Cragin were elected president and vice- 
president, respectively, at the annual election of the 
New York Academy of Medicine. 

'83 P. and S.— Charles A. Powers, who served 
from May to November last year as surgeon in the 
American Ambulance Hospital at Neuilly s, S will 
return to this work on April 1. 

':84L—Charles Evans Hughes was 
elected president of the New York State 
Association. 

',85 Mines—Ira Н. Woolson, consulting engineer 
to the Committee on Construction of Buildings of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, has re- 
cently handed to the Committee a rcport on a fire 
їп а reinforced concrete warehouse at Far Rockaway, 
New York. 

'88L—Horace Е. Graham, of Craftsbury, Ver- 
mont, was elected governor of that state at the re- 
cent election. 


recently 
Bar 
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"89 Mines—Stanley P. Gifford, capitalist, of New 
York City, died at Brownsville, Texas, on Decem- 
ber 31, following a brief illness. He was president 
of the Borderland Sugar Company of Brownsville. 
For many years he was a partner of F. Augustus 
Heinze, mining capitalist, the two men having been 
classmates. 

'90, '94 Mines—Announcement has been made of 
the engagement of Miss Annette Hoogland Bogart, 
daughter of Professor and Mrs. M. T. Bogart, to Mr. 
Frank D. Tallman, Jr. 

'91 FA—George Oakley Totten is chairman of 
the Committee in charge of arrangements for a 
ball to be given by the Washington, D. C., Riding, 
Hunt and Fencing Club and Chevy Chase Club on 
February 20. Totten was chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements for the Beaux Arts ball, held 
about a year ago at the New Willard Hotel, and 
Washington confidently expects him to repeat that 
success. 

©з FA—I. N. Phelps Stokes, member of the firm 
of Howells and Stokes, has announced that on Jan- 
uary I, 1917, the New York partnership of the firm 
was discontinued. Stokes will continue his practice 
as an architect at 100 William Street, New York, 
and the former firm will continue its offices as a firm 
in Seattle, Washington. 

'93 Medicine—Dr. Robert Church, who has been 
for years a surgeon and captain in the medical corps 
of the United States Army, is at present with the 
American Hospital Corps in Paris. 

'98L.— Dean Harlan Е. Stone of the Law School 
was elected president of the Association of American 
Law Schools, at the recent sixteenth annual con- 
vention and meeting of the association in Chicago. 

'oo— John Erskine, Professor of English, gave an 
address before the students of the Tome School, 
Port Deposit, Maryland, on January 15. The lec- 
ture was held under the auspices of the Cum Laude 
Society, the honor fraternity of the school. 

'оо P. and S.— Dr. Paul Monroe Pilcher died at 
his home in Brooklyn, New York, on January 4, of 
pneumonia, following a very brief illness. Не 
ranked as one of the foremost surgeons in Brooklyn. 

'oa—Rev. Charles W. Iglehart, who has been 
doing fine work for twelve years in the Methodist 
Church in Japan, is now in this country on a fur- 
lough. 

'os—Announcement has been made of the en- 
gagement of Miss Ruth Bullard, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. L. H. Bullard, of Flushing, to Mr. Arthur 
Livingston Willis. 

'o5—Conrad D. Trubenbach is with the Perey 
Manufacturing Company, manufacturers of the 
Perey turnstiles, 30 Church Street, New York. 

'o8— Alvin T. Sapinsky will be married on Febru- 
ary 22 next to Miss Charlotte C. Lewine, 116 E. 78 
Street, New York. Miss Lewine is a graduate of 
Barnard, Class of 1914. Sapinsky is a member of 


the law firm of Joseph and Alvin T. Sapinsky, and 
edits the Zeta Beta Tau Quarterly. 

'o8, *rx L—Harold Content, who has been con- 
fined to the hospital for several months, has now 
been moved to his home and his condition has im- 
proved considerably, although he will not be able 
to resume business for some time. 

это, °12 L—Howard Osterhout, private secretary 
to Secretary of State Francis M. Hugo, was selected 
as a national elector by the New York College of 
Electors, in the place of Clarence H. Mackay, who 
could not attend the sessions at Albany on January 
8. Osterhout cast one of New York's forty-five elec- 
toral votes for Charles E. Hughes and Charles 
Warren Fairbanks, having the unique distinction of 
being the youngest elector in the long history of the 
New York College. 

'IroL.— Jacob Asher of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
has been appointed by Governor Samuel W. McCall 
as associate justice of the Central District Court of 
his State. He has been prominent in legal and polit- 
ical circles in Worcester for several years. 

'roS.— Announcement is made of the birth of a 
son, Theodore Benton Counselman, Jr., to Theodore 
Benton Counselman and Eleanor Gardner Counsel- 
man, on December 24, 1916, at Duluth, Minnesota, 
Counselman is specializing in ore dressing in Duluth. 

то S. — M. D. Malcomson is with the Н. Mueller 
Manufacturing Company, Sarnia, Ontario, Canada, 
as chemical engineer. He may be addressed at 151 
North Vidal Street, Sarnia. 

'IOT.C.—H. C. Fraser returns to the United 
States after six years in Manila as secretary of the 
American Y. M. C. A. He may be addressed c-o 
Edwin A. Schell, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 

'z1— Ralph К. Stewart was married to Miss Isa- 
bel Darrow a few days before he returned to India, 
several months ago. 

'yiL.—Frederick D. Anderson, who is practising 
law at the Title Guarantee Building. 1546 Glenarm 
Place, Denver, was elected on the Democratic ticket 
as state representative by the highest vote received 
by any legislative committee in the district. 

'x1S. — Mr. and Mrs. J. DeL. Philson have an- 
nounced the arrival of Arthur DeL. Philson on 
December 14. 

ІІ S—Announcement has been made of the en- 
gagement of Miss Alice Coaster, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul Coaster, 335 West r20th Street, to 
James McB. Webster. 

'I2L.—4A daughter was born on December 13 to 
Lawrence S. Greenbaum and Mrs. Greenbaum. 
The voung lady is the first grandchild of Justice 
Samuel Greenbaum, '75L., of the New York 
Supreme Court. 

'13 L.— Announcement was recently made of the 
engagement of Andrew R. Shiland and Miss Har- 
riette Louise McAlpin, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Willett McAlpin, of r1 East Ninetcenth 
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Street, New York City. Shiland is a member of the 
Racquet and Tennis, Lawyer's and St. Anthony 
Clubs, and Squadron A. 

'13 J— William D. Conklin has been appointed 
assistant editor of the 1916 International Year Book. 

'33S.— Frederick J. Patchell has left Cleveland 
where he was designing and erecting engineer with 
the Wellinan-Seaver-Morgan Company, to become 
connected with the recently formed engineering 
department of the American Steel Export Company, 
Woolworth Building, New York. 

'13 S.— The engagement has been announced of 
Miss Phoebe Doelger, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Peter Doelger, Jr., of 266 West End Avenue, New 
York City, to Mr. Karl Bissell. The marriage will 
take place next April. 

14 AM—John Lund, of Eliot, Maine, was mar- 
ried on January 1 to Miss Ada Louise, daughter of 
Mrs. H. B. Oliver, 31 Milbrook Street, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

'14— George W. Matheson has been appointed 
principal of the Regents’ Preparatory School of the 
Bedford Branch, Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion of Brooklyn, New York. 

'14 F.A.—George M. Allen was recently ap- 
pointed instructor in the department of graphics in 
the Columbia School of Architecture. 

'14—Lowrey A. Weed was married on December 
18 to Miss Elinor, daughter of Mrs. Frederick 
Huntington Putnam of Brierwood, Egypt, Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. and Mrs. Weed are living at 221 Bay 
Eighth Street, Brooklyn. 

'14 L—Announcement has been made of the en- 
gagement of Albert Rayford Alley, of Muskogee, 
Okla.. to Miss Ruth Lipscomb, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Willoughby Lipscomb of San Antonio, Texas. 

'14 M.—Frank Lee Niles, was married at the 
Church of the Transfiguration, New York City, on 
October 11, 1916, to Miss Pauline Kathleen Heig- 
ham. Dr. and Mrs. Niles have been at home since 
December rst at 67 Salem Avenue, Carbondale, 
Penn. 

'14 Ph.D.— Harry W. Laidler, organizing secre- 
tary of the Intercollegiate Specialist Conference, is 
now at the annual session of the Conference, which 
is being held at Sherwood Forest, near Annapolis, 
Maryland. 

'14— P. E. Hassinger, Secretary of the class, is 
with the Kerr Steamship Line, 17 Battery Place, 
New York. 


*14—W. Kenneth Watkins is with O. C. Hering, 
architect, 6 West 33d Street. 

'14. 1$ F.A.— Fred A. Beidleman is acting as 
Organist and Choir Director of the Kent Street 
Reformed Church of Brooklyn. 

'15—Franklin С. Dunham is representing the Ed- 
ucational Department of the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company, of Camden, New Jersey. 
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'I$—Announcement has been made of the mar- 
riage of Douglas L. Dunbar to Miss Edna Wilcox 
of Hastings-on-Hudson on November 10 at Hast- 
ings. 

'5— Clifford L. Tichenor of Mt. Vernon, New 
York, was married on December 23 to Miss Pearl 
E. Nielsen, daughter of Emil Nielsen, 157 South 
Sixth Avenue, Mt. Vernon. B. Hilsdon Bartholow, 
"15, was best man. 

*r5—Coburn Gilman is with the Tenement House 
Commission of New York. 

%15 S—Announcement has been made of the en- 
gagement of Miss Katherine Kopper, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip William Kopper, 53 West 73d 
Street, New York City, to Philip Edward Cobden, 
of Larchmont, New York. Cobden was assistant 
manager of the 1914 championship Varsity crew. 

'1$— The engagement of Miss Erna Virginia Boas, 
of New York, to Vincent G. Sanborn, captain of the 
1915 Varsity crew, was announced last Saturday. 

"zg P. and S.—Howard S. York, died on October 
22, at the home of his father, Lieut.-Col. I. E. York, 
of Waterford, Ontario. He received the degree of 
М.О. from McGill University in 1913, and was 
house surgeon at the Western Hospital, Toronto, 
the following year. He then entered Columbia, and 
since graduation has taken up postgraduate work in 
Bellevue, Presbyterian and other hospitals in New 
York City, making a specialty of children's diseases. 
During the recent epidemic of infantile paralysis his 
health was impaired to such an extent that he was 
unable to withstand an attack of pneumonia, which 
caused his death. 

'15Ph.D.—E. Н. Leslie is in charge of the develop- 
ment work for the General Petroleum Corporation 
and is located in southern California. His address is 
4045 Brighton Avenue, Las Angeles. 

'16 AM—Irving Meredith Tullar was married on 
December 19 to Miss Grace Leila Corey, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. William Corey, 807 Beverly Road, 
Brooklyn. 

'16— К. A. Jauss, former Varsity oarsman, was 
elected captain of the Metropolitan Rowing Club at 
a recent annual meeting for the election of officers. 

'16 L—Announcement has been made of the en- 
gagement of Frederick Leslie Cadman, son of Rev. 
Dr. and Mrs. S. Parkes Cadman, to Miss Elsie Ber- 
tine, 160 Hancock Street, Brooklyn. Cadman is a 
member of the firm of Geller, Rolston and Horan, 
22 Exchange Place. 

'17—Lucien Pierre Fery has been slain in battle 
while fighting with the French armies in northern 
France according to a recent casualtv list that has 
reached this country. 

'17 (Degree taken October, 1916)—Herman J. 
Mankiewicz, one of the authors of the 1916 Varsity 
Show and member oí the staff of Jester and Spectator, 
is with the American Jewish Chronicle, /Eolian Hall, 
New York. 
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CAMPUS NOTES 


HE Columbia University Players will present 

the annual Varsity Show at the Hotel Astor 
during the week of March 26-31. The play isa 
two-act musical comedy entitled ‘Home, James’. 
The book and lyrics are by Herman A. Axelrod, 
'15 and Oscar Hammerstein 11 ’18L. The music 
is by Robert К. Lippmann, '19. Hammerstein 
and Axelrod were Varsity Show stars in the last 
few years. Lippmann is the composer of the 
‘1919’ class song. Тһе manager of the 1917 
production is Charles Steiner, '17. The assistant 
managers—Randolph M. Saville '18 and Walter 
A. Funcke, '18. 

Kenneth S. Webb, 'o6, who has coached the 
productions for the past few years, will again be 
in charge this year. Webb, himself an old Play- 
ers Club man, was the author of the Varsity 
Shows of 1905 and 1906. Не and his brother, 
Roy Webb, '1o, collaborated in writing the 
shows of 1909 and 1915. Roy Webb will be 
assistant coach and musical director. 

Whereas, the show was given only four days 
last year, it will probably be presented seven 
times this year, six evening performances and 
one matinee. Coach Webb is very well pleased 
with ‘Home, James’. He says of it: “It is very 
good and has great possibilities. What we shall 
strive for this year will be to turn out a play 
which will be different from past shows in that 
it will savor less of the Winter Garden and more 
of the legitimate." 

It is expected that all the old Varsity Show 
stars still in college will show up at the first 
rehearsals. Among these are Oscar Hammer- 
stein, Jock Beals, Samuel Spingarn, Percy 
Cowan, and Philip Leavitt, the last two being 
'leading ladies', and Ray Perkins, composer of 
"The Peace Pirates'. 

Work on the show, in the form of rehearsals, 
will be begun in earnest immediately after the 
beginning of the next term. The amateur come- 
dians will practice hard and often so as to make 
the 1917 Columbia Varsity Show an unprece- 
dented success. 

Mayor John Purroy Mitchel, '99, has already 
consented to serve as Chairman of the Patroness 
Comniittee. 

The Columbia Musical Clubs are planning to 
give a concert at the St. Paul's Methodist 
Episcopal Church on Friday evening, February 


ninth. Those at the church who have charge of 
the affair promise a banner occasion, and it 
makes an excellent opportunity for any of the 
New York alumni who live on the upper West 
Side to hear the clubs at a popular price. The 
church is situated at 86th Street and West End 
Avenue. 

Under the direction of Wilfred A. Vogler, social 
service secretary of the Intercollegiate Branch 
of the Young Men's Christian Association, a 
campaign is to be started on the Campus to 
interest more students in social service work in 
New York. The work will be done under the 
auspices of the Colunibia University Christian 
Association. and in charge of it has been ap- 
pointed a committee, of which C. C. Latour, 
'18, is chairman, апа which consists of Н. W. 
Palmer, '17, E. A. Goerlich, '19, and C. I. 
Haywood, '17 S. 

Professors Haves, Fraser and Hale spoke at a 
mass meeting on January 15 in Earl Hall, which 
was called for the purpose of showing that stu- 
dent opinion is against the passing of the Cham- 
berlain bill, providing for compulsory mili- 
tary training in colleges. The meeting was held 
under the auspices of the Collegiate Anti- 
Militarism League. 

Announcement has been made that the Varsity 
debaters have started work (ог the triangular 
contests with Pennsylvania and Cornell, which 
will be held on March 16. The question 1s 
“Resolved, That the United States should adopt 
universal military service." 

The annual winter dance of the Newman 
Club was held at the Hotel Marseilles on Janu- 
ary I2. | 

The Plavers’ Club held a meeting in the Gemot 
on January ІІ, at which A. Reinhardt, '14, was 
elected secretary and L. H. Nichols, '18, under- 
graduate stage manager. It was decided that 
one performance of the show be devoted to the 
Columbia University Club. 

The Glee and Mandolin Clubs gave a joint 
concert before about eight hundred members of 
the Institute of Arts and Sciences on January 
13 in the Horace Mann Auditorium. 

Announcement has been made by the manager 
of the Soph Show that for the first time in the 
history of Soph shows at Columbia a profit of 
$25.00 has been reported. 
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The Junior Class held a meeting on January 
10, at which the plans of the Junior Week Com- 
mittee were discussed. Junior Week will begin 
on Alumni Day, February 12 (the events of 
that dav being the cane sprees in the afternoon; 
the Dartmouth game in the evening). The 
prom will be held at the Plaza Hotel on Febru- 
ary 15; and a theater party, the play to be de- 
cided upon later. 


UNIVERSITY 


HE Basketball team opened its intercollegi- 

ate league season against Cornell at Ithaca 
on January 9, and by a sensational finish won the 
game 39 to 38. The next day Union was met and 
defeated at Schenectady by а score of 22 to 18, 
the showing of neither team being impressive. 
Columbia was never pushed to the limit in this 
contest, however. On January 13 the team went 
to Penn to play its second league game and was 
trimmed to the tune of 24 to 14, being outplayed 
generally by last year's champions. 

The Cornell game was one of the closest con- 
tests of several seasons. Columbia held the lead 
in the opening half, the period ending with the 
score 22 to 17 in the Varsity's favor, but Cornell 
had the better of it in the second half and with 
onlv three minutes to play was in front by the 
comfortable margin of five points. It was at 
this point that Columbia showed the prettiest 
work of the season. Cornell scored another goal 
which meant that the Varsity needed four 
baskets to win. The Ithacans were naturally 
playing a close guarding game, playing safe to 
hold that lead, but Columbia was too good for 
them. Four long field goals, two by Farer and 
two by Leonard, brought victory, the whistle 
blowing just after Leonard’s last throw dropped 
through the ring. 


The line-up follows: 


Columbia (39) Cornell (38) 


Коһегїз............. DO а EE Ortner 
Latolbey авот LE Vu AERE Flock 
Leonatd. voa Rs Er und uM Gate Kanes ua Kendall 
Баер vw EY MAG шыт лышы ЫГЫ Allen 
КаггеП.............. Lor aja ius Houck 


Field Goals—Columbia: Roberts, 4; Leonard, 4; 
Latour. 2; Farer, 2; Farrell; Katz. Cornell: Ortner, 
4; Flock, 4; Kendall, 3; Houck, 3. Goals from 
foul: Leonard, r1; Ortner, о. Referee— Mr. Fisher 
of Oberlin. Umpire—Mr. Louden of Dartmouth. 
Time of halves—20 minutes. 
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The third University tea was held in Earl Hall 
on January 10. Mrs. Raymond C. Knox was 
hostess and was assisted by Mrs. Hamlin, Mrs. 
Jackson, Mrs. Ayres and Miss Butler. 

The Columbia University student orchestra 
gave its annual concert in Earl Hall on January 
IO. The principal attraction was George Harris, 
Jr., a tenor, who has gained an enviable reputa- 
tion in contemporary musical circles. 


ATHLETICS 


Coach Merner sent Katz into the game against 
Union in Latour’s place. He made his début 
with two field goals. This game was much 
slower than that at Cornell. The passing and 
shooting were not of the best on either side, and 
speed and ‘pep’ were lacking. Roberts continued 
to show the way in scoring, counting four goals 
from the floor; Leonard made two and Farer 
one. The game was comparatively free from 
fouls and few chances for free throws were had 
by either team. Columbia led at half time by 
II to S. 


Eleven goals from scrimmage for Pennsylvania 
and only six for the Blue and White tells the story 
of the game at Philadelphia. Columbia might 
have been able to make the score close if any of 
the Varsity regulars could have made fouls 
count. Leonard was sadly off form, failing on 
five chances, and five more were wasted before 
Katz was called in and registered two. Roberts 
again was the star for Columbia, accounting 
for three of the six goals tallied. 


The line-up: 


Penn (24) Columbia (14) 
СоппоПу............ | PA E E E Roberts 
Атей е ace uri RO ei the pee a Latour 
]ейога............... Созак лин omen ad Leonard 
Emery 2 кши wee | is, © ere re ee ee PLVS Farer 
McNichol........... R cC Farrell 


Goals from floor—Laven, 2; Connolly, 4; Jefford; 
Emory; McNichol, 3; Roberts, 3; Latour; Farer, 
2. Foul goals—McNichols, 24 Katz, 2. Substitu- 
tions—Columbia: Katz for Latour, Alexander tor 
Leonard. Referee—Mr. Henderson, Oberlin. Um- 
pire—Mr. Koch, Yonkers. Time of halves — Twenty 
minutes each. 

The freshman basketball team defeated the 
five from Staten Island Academy by а score of 
25 to 15, making the second victory of the 
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season. The team did not play up to its capa- 
bilities, being content merely to win. Gale, 
whose playing featured the first contest, scored 
as many points as the entire Staten Island team. 


“Al” Huelsenbach was the only Columbia 
man to place in the indoor games of the Irish- 
American A. C. on January 13, finishing second 
in the three-quarter mile handicap. The indoor 
track schedule has been announced as follows: 


February ro, М. Y. A. C. games; February 17, 
Brooklyn College games; February 24, Fordham 
games; March 3, Indoor Intercollegiates at Phila- 
delphia. 


Owing to inability to obtain a rink, the ath- 
letic authorities have decided to discontinue 
the hockey team during the current season. 
When many colleges are making hockey a major 
sport, Columbia's withdrawal, even temporarily, 
is to be regretted. 


Football and cross-country insignia for the 
season recently completed has been awarded as 
follows: 


FOOTBALL C. 

J. A. Healy '17, Captain; J. Brown '18, J. Cleve- 
land '17, D. A. Cochran '18, J. Н. Donaldson '17, 
Е. S. Dunn '19, A. M. Goldberg ‘19, J. Kennedy ‘19, 
Н. C. Monroe '17, A. Raimondo ‘19, L. Zychlinski 
*18, I. T. Rosen '17, Н. E. Vollmer '18, Е. C. Bel- 
linger '17, Manager. 


FooTBALL F. C. T. 
J. C. Hegeman '19, J. Rosen '18, L. C. Raegener 
"19, A. McCabe '19. 


FRESHMAN FOOTBALL 1920. 

E. W. Healy, Captain; D. D. Ashley, H. W. Eis- 
felder, W. L. Johnson, W. J. Miller, S. N. Kirtland, 
W. Barker, A. Grossman, S. Weinstein, F. Brady, 
R. W. Scott, W. L. Eccles, L. H. Jones, L. W. 
Thompson, W. Quattrochi. 


Cross Country c. C. c. 

Н. W. Look '17S, J. P. Knox '17, А. L. Huelsen- 
beck '18, T. E. McCracken '19, Н. G. Larson '19, 
R. L. Hunt '17S, К. Е. Shepard '17. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE BASKETBALL LEAGUE 
Won. Lost. Р, С: 


Ргїпсебоп.................... 2 о 1000 
Реппѕу1уапіа................. 2 о 1000 
Ао илаа 2 о 1000 
Соїштыа.................... 1 1 .500 
СОгПеШ а wake crs аат ава о 3 „ООО 
Баг{тонц@һ................... о 2 .000 
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SWIMMING 
Won. Lost. P.C 
СоіитЫа.................... І о 1000 
pil xc I о 1000 
Pennsylvania................. 2 о 1000 
Ргїпсеїоп.................... 1 1 500 
CCN- Үз ысу ын he eae о 4 000 


WATER POLO 
Won. Lost. Р.С. 


Ргїпсеїоп.................... 2 о 1000 
Соштїа.................... 1 о 1000 
Pennsylvania. ................ I I . 500 
CAC ONG MEO I 3 ‚250 
аео ERE Ded о І .000 


Columbia's baseball schedule announced last 
week includes twenty-five games. The regular 
home and home contests with Pennsylvania and 
Cornell are on the card, and games with Yale, 
Harvard and Dartmouth are also to be played. 
Fordham and N. Y. U. have been allotted only 
one date this year, as has Manhattan, although 
it is entirely probable that these teams may be 
met in practice contests as in the past. A new- 
comer to the schedule is Leland Stanford, which 
will be the attraction on Class Day. There is a 
possibility that an additional game may be 
arranged with Yale on South Field, which would 
be a welcome innovation as followers of the 
Varsity would be glad to see the team in action 
against the Elis. Yale has not appeared at 
South Field for many years. The schedule 
follows: 

March 28, Wednesday, C. C. N. Y.; 31, Saturday, 
Manhattan. 

April 2, Monday, St. John's; 4, Wednesday, Am- 
herst; 7, Saturday, C. C. N. Y.; 14, Saturday, 
Holy Cross; 18, Wednesday. Williams; 20, Friday, 
Union; 21, Saturday, Harvard; 25, Wednesday, 
Pennsylvania at Philadelphia; 28, Saturday, Yale 
at New Haven. 

May 2, Wednesday, Rutgers; 5, Saturday, Wes- 
leyan; 8, Tuesday, N. Y. U.; 11, Friday, Cornell; 
15, Tuesday, Dartmouth; 19, Saturday, Fordham; 
26, Saturday, Stevens; 30, Wednesday, Latayette. 

june 2, Saturday, Rhode Island State; 4. Monday, 
Leland Stanford; 6, Wednesday, Pennsylvania; 9, 
Saturday, Lehigh at South Bethlehem; 11, Mon- 
day, Cornell at Ithaca; 12, Tuesday, Union at 
Schenectady. 

Princeton's matimen defeated the Varsity 
wrestling team on Saturday by a score of 25 to 8. 
It was the first intercollegiate meet for Columbia 
and the results indicated the strength of the team 
as about the average. Captain Girdner won 
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from Barry of Princeton on decision in 9 minutes 
in the 158-pound class, but in the 145-pound 
division it took Barrish 15 minutes to gain a 
decision over his opponent. These were Colum- 
bia’s only points. In the other weights Princeton 
won by falls, Rosenweig, Willyoung, De Muria, 
Krulewitch, and Miller being thrown, the longest 
bout going 5:45. 


Seven medals, one for each weight, to be 
awarded to the wrestlers who in Coach Petersen's 
opinion have done the best work during the sea- 
son, have been donated by an E.P. Kelroe, '04 
who has played a leading part in the direction of 
The purpose of the medals 
is to stir up interest in the sport, and if the plan 
is successful, it is understood that it will be 
continued next year by another graduate. 


Columbia wrestling. 


Opponents' Scores 


BASKETBALL—Yale 35, St. John's 25; Yale 33, 
Dartmouth 24; Wesleyan 24, Dartmouth 18; 
Yale 31, Cornell 21; Princeton 35, Dartmouth 22. 


CHARTERED 1799 


Bank of the 


Manhattan Co. 


40 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


CAPITAL 
SURPLUS 


$2,050,000 
4,100,000 
OFFICERS 


STEPHEN BAKER President 
HENRY К. McHARG Vice-President 
D. H. PIERSON Cashier 
JAMES McNEIL Asst. Cashier 
B. D. FORSTER Asst. Cashier 
C. D. BAKER Asst. Cashier 
W. F. MOORE Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


HENRY K. McHaAnG 
STEPHEN BAKER 
FRED'K G. BOURNE 
R. W. PATERSON 
WILLIAM S. Top 
JAMES SPEYER 


WILLIAM SLOANE 
SAMUEL SLOAN 

B. H. BORDEN 
WALTER JENNINGS 
C. H. TENNEY 
CHARLES D. DICKEY 
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SWIMMING—Yale 48, C. C. №. Y. 5; Pennsyl- 
vania 40, Princeton 13. 

WATER Рого—С. C. №. Y. 20, Yale 5; Prince- 
ton 40, Pennsylvania 21. 


Sport Calendar 


For detailed information about athletic events 
telephone Morningside 1400. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 20 


Basketball. 
Pawling. 


Freshmen vs. Pawling School at 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY IO 


Basketball. Dartmouth at Hanover. 


MonpDAY, FEBRUARY 12 


Basketball. Dartmouth. Gymnasium 9:00 P. M. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 16 


Basketball. Cornell. Gymnasium 8:30 P. M. 
Swimming. C. C. N. Y. Columbia Pool 8:30 
Ф Р 


RIDING | 
HABITS 


SPORT 


SUITS 


| 
WALKING | 
COSTUMES 


17 WEST 45TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


-e —— аник, - = — 


Preliminary School for the Proposed 
American National University 
of Music 


Now open at 36 East 35th Street 
New York City 


Vocal instructor of renown, Metropolitan artist. Piano 
instructor for teaching repertoire; director of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. French, Italian, German taught 
by eminent teachers. Piano, ‘cello, violin and classic 
dancing by well known instructors. No pupils accepted 
without promising talent. All students guaranteed début 
according to merits. Prices, 5, per lesson. Advisory 
Committee:—Enrico Caruso, Pasquale Amato, Mrs. 
Champ Clark, Mrs. Burleson, Miss Agnes Wilson, Mrs. 
Christian Hemick. 

For information write to executive offices, 801 Longacre 
Building, Broadway at 42nd st. 


ART BASED ON PRINCIPLE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Day and Evening Courses 


For teachers and professional workers. Poster Advertis- 
ing, Costume Design, Interior Decoration, Life, Illus- 
tration, Normal Training, Children's Classes. Catalog. 


SUSAN F. BISSELL, Sec., 2239 Broadway, N.Y. 


OUT-DOOR SCHOOL . 


PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN for children 3to 
IO years. Healthful outdoor activities with the stimulus 
of select companionship coupled with individual atten- 
tion and the advantages of private tutoring. An ideal 
location, directly adjacent to Manhattan Square, Mu- 
seum of Natural History and Central Park. 


ANNA E. CHAIRES, Principal 
42 WEST 76TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


STUDIO OF 


Е. К. CARTER 


Specialized Photography in mono- 
chrome and colour for men and 
women of responsibility in the so- 
cial, scientific and commercial fields. 
2231 BROADWAY (at 80th Street) 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone: Schuyler 9633 


Outdoor School Life for the City Boy 
BARNARD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Overlooking Van Cortlandt Park Playground; 4 min- 
utes walk from West 242d St. Broadway Sub Station 

COLLEGE PREPARATION 


WM. LIVINGSTON HAZEN, '83, HEADMASTER 
T. E. LYON, ASSOCIATE HEADMASTER 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL 


Backward Children 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
238th St. and Riverside Ave. Tel. 316 Kingsbridge 
DAY SCHOOL 


315 W. 87th St. (near Riverside Drive) Tel. от21 
Schuyler. 


Individual instruction by graduate teachers experi- 
enced in training of difficult children. 


Kindergarten, Elementary and Manual Training 
Departments. 


Full particulars upon application. 


THE COLLEGE BOOK STORE 


A. G. SEILER, Proprietor 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS, 


AND SOUVENIRS 
Students’ Discounts Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 


1124 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR I20TH STREET 


RIVERDALE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


14 acres facing Van Cortlandt Park at West 252nd St. 


Best Boarding School Advantages Near By 


FOR DAY AND BOARDING BOYS 


Daily auto "bus; hardy country life; unusually strong 
college preparation and elementary work. 
Pteparation for Columbia by Columbia Men 
Ask for descriptive year book 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Head Master 


Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York City 


MORNINGSIDE SCHOOL 
438 WEST IIÓTH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
АП grades and Kindergarten 
Elliman kindergarten training classes. Spanish coaching 
Adults and children 
The Misses D. and L. Јонмѕом, Principals 
Tel. 6914 Morningside 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Its preparation for college and home life long consider- 
ed model. Physical training emphasized. Gymnasium 
swimming pool, play-grounds. Illustrated catalogue 

sent on request. Address 
HENRY CARR PEARSON, Prin., West 120th St., N. Y. С. 
зей aio ar a oe Med tei c Ab БЫЖЫ ha АА LR d чыра 1d Ma bei Bin 


FRANCIS EMORY 


PII EH 


(INCORPORATED) 
Printers To Brokers 


Kindly mention The News 


——— 


иемин Cathedral Billiard Academy 
Terrace Tennis Courts | M. Lasser, Mgr. 


FOR RENT 2824-2846 Broadway 


BY HOUR, MONTH OR SEASON 


| е i 12 BRUNSWICK-BALKE TABLES 
Riverside Drive and 112th Street 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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“Yes, It’s а Steinway 


e. there supreme satisfaction in being able to 
say that of the piano in your home? Would you 
have the same feeling about any other piano? 
“Its a Steinway.” Nothing more need be said. 
Everybody knows you have chosen wisely; you 
have given to your home the very best that money 
can buy. You will never even think of changing 
this piano for any other. As the years go by the 
words ‘‘It’s a Steinway” will mean more and more 


to you, and thousands of times, as you continue to 


enjoy through life the companionship of that noble 
instrument, absolutely without a peer, you will say 
to yourself: ‘‘How glad I am I paid the few extra 
dollars and got a Steinway.’’ 
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By Warrer MENDELSON, 79 M 


Presented to the Association at its fifty-cighth Annual Meeting, Held at P. and S. on January 29, 1917 


N ACCORDANCE with the by-law prescribing 

the duties of the president, I submit herewith 
my annual report on the condition and the activities 
of our Association, and, as closely related to it, I 
include some account of the more interesting and 
important items of medical interest which, as your 
choice for Alumni Trustee, come within my knowl- 
edge. 

Let me first pass in review our own immediate 
affairs. 

Last January, at the annual meeting, Professor 
Fordyce demonstrated to our members and guests 
the Department of Syphilology and Dermatology. 
Under his able administration this department has 
become one of the foremost in the country and re- 
flects great credit upon himseif, his staff, and the 
University. 

The spring meeting was held, as usual on the 
Campus, and after a dinner at the Faculty Club, the 
Association adjourned to Fayerweather Hall where 
Professor Pegram, of the Department of Physics, 
gave a talk on Radium. At this meeting the award 
of the Alumni Prize was announced. The recipient 
was Dr. Harold Neuhof, 'os, his subject being 
"Fascia Transplantation into Visceral Defects." In 
November, Professor Richard Mills Pearce, of Phil- 
adelphia, delivered the Cartwright Lectures at the 
P. and S., which were attended by a large audience. 
His subject was ''The Spleen in its Relation to 
Blood Destruction and Degeneration.” 

As to membership we have 55 life members, 226 
active members, and 43 associates, making a total 
of 364. Considering the large number of our 
alumni living in or near the city, this is not a good 
showing. If every member would make it his busi- 
ness to add to our list but one new member a year, 
our roll would soon be what it should be. 

With reference to our finances, I may say we are in 
excellent condition, having now nearly $101,000 of 
invested funds. Every year a portion of our income 
is laid aside to be added to the Publication Fund. 
This fund now amounts to $5,743, $500 having 
been donated by Mrs. August Lewis and $20 by 
Mrs. Louis Duhain during the past year. The idea 
is still steadily kept in mind of our some day pub- 
lishing a journal which shall be the official organ of 
the medicai school and the vehicle for its scientific 
output. Only lack of sufficient funds prevents the 
accomplishment of this plan at present. 


The Library of the Departments of Pathology, 
Bacteriology and Clinical Pathology has, as usual, 
engaged the care and thought of your Council. 
Seven hundred dollars have been appropriated for 
its maintenance. The library contains at present 
some 4,500 bound volumes and several thousand 
pamphlets which have all been classified, catalogued 
and indexed. Most oí the volumes that were at 
one time missing have been either found or returned, 
and under the present rule against taking books 
from the reading room, but few disappear. The 
removal of the library to its present light and com- 
modious quarters has proved a success in every way 
and added much to its usefulness. The members of 
the staff of the departments have again contrib- 
uted generously from their own private means 
toward its upkeep, and we extend to them our cor- 
dial thanks. Dr. R. A. Lambert and Dr. Pappen- 
heimer are deserving of much praise for the time and 
attention they have given to the administrative 
side of the library. The microscope oí Dr. Dela- 
field, a giít that was reported a year ago, has been 
placed in a handsome glass case containing a por- 
trait of the doctor, and forms a conspicuous and 
appropriate ornament to the library rooms. 

In this connection, I would bespeak the contin- 
ued interest of all alumni in the general College 
library, which, under the ethcient management of 
Mr. Robert, has in the past five ycars grown from 
1,000 to 9,000 volumes. Every alumnus is free to 
use the reading room and to take books from the 
circulation department. The librarian will be glad 
to receive books or sets of journals either as gitts or 
in exchange, and has expressed his appreciation to 
me of the giíts írom alumni so far obtained. 

Let me now turn from our own particular activi- 
ties to the broader fields of the College and of the 
University. 

At the March meeting of the Board of Trustees, 
three resolutions of much importance to the medical 
school were passed. Of these the most notable 
probably is the one establishing a new School ot 
Dentistry on university lines, the establishment 
being made contingent upon the necessary funds 
that may be raised from outside sources, for the 
University has not the money for the purpose. 
Those members of the profession of dentistry most 
closely interested in this project, have shown 
commendable energy in having already obtained 
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$130,000 toward its foundation. Students for this 
school will be required to have had two years 
college education before entering, and the course 
will extend over four years. The first two years 
will be identical with those in medicine, while the 
last two years will be devoted to special dental 
work. This comprehensive course, taking six years 
in all, will finally result in placing dentistry less in 
the rank of a separate profession, and more in the 
category of one of the specialties of medicine—as it 
really is. 

A second resolution passed by the Board and also 
contingent upon financial ability апа hospital 
arrangements, provides that the medical course be 
extended from four to five years. the last year being 
spent in hospital service. The contingency of 
hospital facilities has probably been met, at least in 
part, by the new arrangements at Bellevue Hos- 
pital. The trustees of that institution have turned 
over the First Division with its 316 beds to Colum- 
bia, forming a most important addition to our 
clinical opportunities. 

This change to five years medical school work is 
already compulsory in some states and probably 
soon will be in New York State. Together with the 
two years at college it makes altogether seven years 
of education, the degree of B.S. being given atter 
the first four years. This is rather different from 
the three years’ course of the student days of some 
of us here to-night! But ‘‘the times change and we 
change with them," and the students themselves 
have altered as much as the curriculum. Gone is 
the student of twenty-five or thirty vears ago! 
Gone is that troop of irrepressible, irresponsible, 
hard-working, humorous, conscientious, rather dirty 
and slovenly, but on the whole, delightful young 
rowdies that would rush into the lecture rooms 
when Andy Loughlin rang his bell. Gone too, long 
since, is Andy to the land ot shades, and he evidently 
took his bell with him, for it is heard no more. I 
am often here at the College, and the students of 
to-day look (alas!) like most well behaved and 
proper young gentlemen. 

A third resolution of the Trustees was, to admit 
women as students to the P. and S. as soon as the 
physical conveniences can be provided—which 
unfortunately is not possible in the present build- 
ings. As long as the state admits women to the 
practice of medicine on a parity with men, it is only 
proper that its greatest university should extend to 
women equal chances with men for a good educa- 
tion. For some time past a few women have been 
studying special subjects at the P. and S., but in 
its present overcrowded condition it would now be 
impossible to admit a large number of them to the 
general student body. 

Allow me now to say a few words regarding my 
incumbency of the office of Alumni Trustee. You 
may recall the fact that I was a member of the 
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Committee on Education, having been elected to 
fill an unexpired term. After four years, my term 
has expired by statutory limitation. This commit- 
tee has just finished the last of the budget meetings 
of the year. These two meetings lasted from ten in 
the morning till nearly six at night, and over two 
million dollars were apportioned to education. 

As I find that there is much misapprehension on 
the part of the general public regarding Columbia's 
financial status, a few words of explanation will, I 
think, be of interest. 

When the public reads in the newspapers of the 
many thousands of students who register at the 
University, the inference is very natural that the 
enterprise of education must be a vastly profitable 
one, and that the University, with its supposedly 
enormous income, can do almost anything it 
chooses. As a matter of fact, neither Columbia, nor 
any other university that I know of, is operated at 
a profit. It is not, and should not be a money- 
making institution. The fees of students, taken as 
a whole, do not nearly pay for their education. Take 
the case of the School of Medicine, the most costly 
of all the departments. It costs about three 
thousand dollars to educate a man for the degree of 
M.D. Yet, of this sum the student pays but one 
thousand, while the University pays two thousand 
dollars. So you see that the P. and S. is in the 
paradoxical position of losing more money the more 
flourishing it is. Incidentally, it may be of interest 
to you to know, that the teaching staff contributes 
between $25,000 and $30,000 to the School each 
year for one purpose or another. This is not as it 
should be, but in the present state of the University 
finances. it seems inevitable. Columbia like every 
large university, has a large income, but much of it 
is dedicated to special objects and can not be used 
for general purposes, and hence it constantly 
happens that enterprises highly desirable in them- 
selves can not be accomplished for lack of funds. 
Every year there is a deficit. This year, at the 
present time, it amounts to about $50,000, and 
before the year is over it may, owing to emergency 
appropriations, be even larger, and it must be 
remembered that there is no other way of meeting 
this deficiency than by borrowing the money. 


‘Probably one of the most useful benefactions that 


a university could receive would be a large sum of 
money given unconditionally. Then the trustees 
could use the income for general expenses without 
having a dead hand constantly tugging at their 
elbows. 

Accompanying the copy of the Columbia Alumni 
News in which this report is printed, all our alumni, 
whether they are members of our Association or not, 
will receive the Annual Report of Dean Lambert. 
This report merits a careful consideration not only 
by physicians but by the layman as well. For if 
the suggestions it contains are carried out (and 


there seems no cogent reason why they eventually 
should not be), it means that there may gradually 
result a new alignment between the medical pro- 
fession and the public on the one hand} and the 
hospital as an institution on the other, resulting in 
a new relation that may be of ultimate far-reaching 
influence upon all. 

As you probably know, Columbia University has 
for some years felt not only the inadequacy of its 
present medical school buildings, but also of the 
scope, and perhaps to a certain extent also, of the 
form of its medical education. To remedy these 
defects it has been casting 
about for the means and the 
location for establishing, 
not a new medical school 
merely, but for the found- 
ing of a great Medical 
Center that should be ad- 
equate for the ideal require- 
ments of medical education 
for generations to come;an 
institution for study and 
research planned on the 
broadest possible lines. Such 
a comprehensive scheme 
should embrace both the 
material facilities for teach- 
ing medicine as now under- 
stood, and also extensive 
hospital buildings, where 
not only general medicine 
and surgery receive atten- 
tion, but where all the 
specialties also have ward 
space allotted them. For 
such a center, laboratory 
buildings for research of 
many different kinds must be contemplated, in- 
cluding such subjects as preventive medicine and 
hygiene, tropical diseases, the diseases of animals, 
and kindred branches of medical thought not at 
present prosecuted at Columbia. 

Dean Lambert points out that such a medical 
center should logically develop into a great clinical 
center, in which, by the codperation eventually of 
all the hospitals and clinics of the city, medicine in 
all its various specialties may be taught. and of 
this benefit not only Columbia would partake, but 
the medical schools of Cornell and of New York 
University as well. He emphasizes the fact that 
the modern hospital serves at present but two 
classes; firstly, the poor, who pay a nominal fee or 
nothing, and secondly, the well-to-do, who can 
afford a private room and who pay full fees. But 
that large and self-respecting class of persons whose 
income is modest—those who do not want to accept 
charity and can not afford a private room and all 
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that that means—these people are at present 
debarred from receiving the benefits of the latest 
discoveries in medicine. To reach therefore all 
ranks of society, the hospital of the future will have 
to be organized on a wider basis of usefulness. It 
will have to make provision for receiving and relive- 
ing every applicant, whatever be his financial 
status. Every physician has experienced the 
necessity at times of sending some patient of 
moderate means to a hospital for that prolonged 
observation which is often needed for correct diag- 
nosis, for it is in a hospital that he can best have 
the benefits of methods and 
apparatus which can not be 
readily commanded in a 
private house. The diffi- 
culties, generally financial, 
of securing this aid are often 
considerable. Dr. Lambert 
would seek to overcome 
these difficulties by what 
he termsa DiagnosticClinic, 
an institution where a pa- 
tient can be received for as 
long a time as may be 
required for diagnostic pur- 
poses and then be referred 
back either to his private 
physician, or to a hospital, 
whichever he may prefer. 
For these services a fee 
would be charged such as 
the patient could presum- 
ably pay without difficulty, 
and the physicians of the 
clinic would receive salaries. 
Such an institution, as Dr. 
Lambert points out, would 
undoubtedly excite opposition from the rank and 
file of the profession. Many physicians, quite 
naturally, would regard it as a form of competition 
on the part of rich institutions tending to seriously 
interfere with the returns from their own profes- 
sional work. This opposition could finally be 
overcome with skill and tact in management, and 
with the firm intent to demonstrate to the profession 
at large that such a diagnostic clinic would operate 
for the benefit of the physician as well as of the 
patient. 

Be that as it may, we must recognize this plan as 
being one of far-reaching import. It foreshadows 
what many thoughtful physicians have felt and 
expressed will sooner or later occur: namely, the 
coéperation of all medical activities for the good of 
the whole community. It is in-line with the best 
thought on real preparedness and efficiency of which 
we have heard so many different phases discussed 
since the great European war began. The medical 
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profession probably takes less interest in the purely 
military side of preparedness than it does in the 
human side. ‘Its interests are not so much in 
soldiers and in guns as they are in preparing a whole 
people for those victories of peace which a great 
poet has reminded us are no less renowned than 
those of war. What the war has made us painfully 
conscious of is not so much our military unpre- 
paredness as our lack of a sense of national inte- 
gration, of that solidarity which is so indispensable 
for real prosperity. I mean that spirit of ‘one for 
all’, the spirit that leads men to prefer rather the 
good ої their tellow men than mere personal gain. 
From a variety of causes which, though interesting, 
need not detain us here, there has prevailed for too 
long a time an intense and often unscrupulous 
individualism. Individuals, and, above all. great 
corporations have understood how to seize upon 
the machinery of government (nowhere тоге 
casily done than in a democracy where all is done 
under the guise of ‘the will of the people’) to the 
enrichment of the few and the despoiling of the 
many. It is encouraging to note, however, that 
during the past few years a saner spirit has pre- 
vailed, and that there are abundant signs that a 
better day has dawned, for the powers of govern- 
ment, both state and federal, are now being exerted 
more and more for the welfare of the whole rather 
than for any of its parts. Special privilege is 
waning. The plan outlined by Dean Lambert is in 
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direct line with these, our best modern tendencies. 
for it seeks to extend good health, not to poor and 
rich only, but to the whole community. It indicates 
a plan whereby the community may minimize at 
least a part of the enormous burden of illness. and 
consequent disability now borne by it, tor by making 
people healthy in body it will make them more 
productive economically and better mentally and 
In other words. in the final analvsis, it 
What higher 


morally. 
will make better citizens of them. 
service to the state is there than this? 

Regarding the present status of the projected 
Medical Center for Columbia, little that is definite 
can be said at the present time. The plan of moving 
to Washington Heights has, as you probably remem- 
ber, come to a halt, but other plans are afoot, of 
which it might be premature to speak now. Suftice 
it to say, that the thought and the energy ot those 
most closely associated with the project are earnestly 
engaged in digesting the manifold and complex 
problems that it presents. We mayconfidently count 
on these efforts eventually meeting with success. 

The lack of money is at present the principal 
obstacle to immediate fulfillment. But New York 
is a city of great wealth. as well as of public spirit, 
and we may rest assured that sooner or later the 
mcans will be forthcoming tor furthering a plan 
which, when completed, will redound to the weltare 
and the fame of its citizens as much as it will to that 
of Columbia University. 


A MEDICAL CENTER FOR NEW YORK 


Trustees’ Plans were announced in May, 1915 


HE present great centers of medical teach- 
ing and research in the world are Paris, 
Vienna and Berlin. In this country important 
beginnings in modern organization and method 
have been made in only a few places, and Ameri- 
can medical schools have developed their methods 
and systems of education for the most part with- 
out a proper association between the hospitals 
and the schools. This is pre-eminently true of 
New York, and in spite of the excellence of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons and other 
medical schools and the several excellent hos- 
pitals, this metropolitan city has lagged behind 
in medical teaching and research, directly be- 
cause that intimate coóperation and interdepen- 
dence of medical school and hospital, on which 
this excellence depends, has been lacking. 
In 1911, an intercorporate alliance was entered 
into between the University and the Presbyterian 
Hospital which had in view a union of the two 


institutions through which the medical, surgical 
and pathological resources of the Hospital should 
be placed at the immediate disposition of the 
Medical School of the University, and under its 
scientific and clinical direction, leaving, however, 
the control and management of the Hospital 
with its own Board of Managers as heretofore. 

The benefits of the alliance between the two 
institutions are in every sense mutual and can 
not well be overstated in their extent and value. 
The Medical School, by this union, was placed 
for the first time in possession of clinical facilities, 
which it had lacked, commensurate with its own 
laboratory and teaching equipment and favorable 
to their proper expansion; and the experience has 
demonstrated that the alliance 15 of inestimable 
value to the Hospital in promoting efficient care 
of the sick. 

A hospital like the Presbyterian must actively 
and intelligently keep pace with the development 
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of the science of medicine in whatever form or 
from whatever direction it may appear; it must 
always be ready and willing to discard old and 
accepted conditions so soon as new and more 
approved methods have been devised to substi- 
tute for them or to improve them; and in equip- 
ment and service it must maintain a routine in 
which no effort is spared in the attempt to give 
the patient the benefit of every possible bit of 
evidence that may throw light on his illness and 
suggest plans for his cure. All this requires the 
ceaseless work of many men. Chemical and 
physiological studies with the use of instruments 
undreamed of a few years ago, bacteriological 
studies unimaginable even in the early days of 
this Hospital, all need the services of men who 
have been especially trained in these directions. 
Through the alliance with Columbia and its 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, the best 
expert knowledge that can be gathered by the 
University from the whole country is pledged to 
the service of the Hospital. A medical school, 
in its turn, to secure proper educational efficiency 
must have in its teaching hospitals adequate 
opportunity for that direct study of the patient 
which is the all-important factor in the training 
of the intending physician. The alliance gives 
the Medical School, in abundant measure, and 
far beyond anything that is at present at 
hand in this city, the opportunity to bring 
the student into close and active relation with 
the patient, to his own advantage and to the 
advantage of the student as a future practi- 
tioner. 

President Butler, in his Annual Report in dis- 
cussing the well-matured projects which the 
University has had in mind to carry out, made 
the following statement in regard to the Medical 
center: 
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Of these, the most important and the most press- 
ing is that of going forward, in cooperation with the 
Presbyterian Hospital, to carry out the plans for a 
medical center, and for developing graduate instruc- 
tion and research in medicine and surgery on a 
scale at least equal to that found anywhere else in 
the world. For this project alone, the sum of $12,- 
000,000 will be needed if the plan, adequatelv 
endowed, is to be carried out in all its fullness of 
detail, including the diagnostic clinic so clearly 
described in the report of the Dean of the Medical 
Faculty. If, because of the existence of such a group 
of institutions as we have in mind and because of its 
facilities for research and its highly trained scien- 
tific workers, it were possible either greatly to allay 
or wholly to remove the distress, the suffering, and 
the terror that took possession of the city of New 
York and a large part of {һе country during the 
past summer because of the numerous cases of polio- 
myelitis, the entire expenditure would have justi- 
fied itself in a few months' time. The very greatness 
and importance of this undertaking have prevented 
its being fully grasped by the country at large. 
What is proposed is not to duplicate any existing 
institution in this country or elsewhere, but rather 
to build up, on sound university foundations and 
in accordance with well-tested university principles, 
a graduate and research school of medicine and 
surgery that shall be unique of its kind. To such a 
graduate school physicians and surgeons already 
holding their first degrees would resort from all 
over this country and from other countries as well, 
precisely as such students come, not only by hun- 
dreds but by thousands, to the Schcols of Political 
Science, Philosophy, and Pure Science, from the 
colleges and universities, the lycées and the gym- 
nasia, of six continents. Everything is at hand for 
the quick carrying out of this gigantic project 
devoted to the highest type of public service, except 
the magic touch of money. There is offered here an 
opportunity without parallel for the building of an 
everlasting monument to some name or group of 
names that will speedily make this great adventure 
possible. 


THE VALUE OF LABORATORY WORK IN SURGERY 
By ApRIAN VanS. LAMBERT, '96M 


Associate Professor of Surgery 


N ANY department as eminently practical as 

Surgery the layman often loses sight of the 
fact that many of the things, which to-day seem 
commonplace and of daily occurrence, are the 
result of years of painstaking study and pro- 
longed experimentation. We are apt to forget 
that much of the advanced work is done in the 
laboratories. Ideas of to-day evolved from con- 


tact with clinical problems in the hospital wards 
are developed in the laboratories to become the 
routine procedures of to-morrow. 

A brilliant example of how a special technique 
may be perfected in the laboratory is afforded by 
the history of transfusion. This has been the 
direct result of laboratory work. At first the 
operation by vessel suture required technical 
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skill attainable by few; then, as the result of 
animal experimentation, the use of syringes was 
evolved, and later the use of flasks with various 
substances added to prevent blood coagulation, 
was employed, until to-day its procedure has 
become so simplified that any one may perform 
it, and transfusion has become one of the great 
life-saving therapeutic measures. Many ex- 
amples could be cited having a similar history. 

The epoch-making work of many investigators 
on the functions and significance of the thyroid, 
parathroid, pituitary, and other ductless glands, 
but emphasizes the important position labora- 
tory investigation has played in furthering the 
advancement of our knowledge. 

The Wards will always be the main feature in 
the teaching unit. The cure of people must be 
the prominent activity in a University where 
the teaching of students is an object, and the 
head of the department must be a well-equipped, 
good general surgeon, possessed of a knowledge 
of the broad principles of the Science and not 
only skillful in the practice of the art of Surgery, 
but also interested in its every phase. He should 
be in no sense a specialist, a one-sided man igno- 
rant of, or indifferent to, the great mass of 
surgical activities. He must be catholic in his 
interests, and should surround himself by a 
group of men of many varied types, if he hopes 
to have a well-balanced surgical department. 

If he is not primarily a laboratory man he 
should be in sympathy with laboratory activities 


and should inspire his subordinates with a desire 
for investigation and research in the surgical 
laboratories. The close analytical method of 
thought, and the habit of deduction which 
laboratory work fosters, are invaluable assets to 
any one who hopes to become a successful teacher 
and surgeon. 

The Surgical laboratories must not only in- 
clude the facilities for careful chemical and bac- 
teriological investigation, but also must provide 
opportunities for all the many phases of operative 
technique. Here opportunities may be offered 
for the student to become familiar with the 
routine of an operating room, with the actual 
requirements of modern asepsis and to realize 
the many possibilities for a break in technique. 
By allowing him to perform operations under as 
perfect conditions as would obtain in a modern 
hospital, he learns the details and the various 
steps of many operative procedures, and the 
frightful consequences of an error in technique 
are indelibly burned into his memory. He is 
made to realize that operative surgery to be of 
benefit must be done correctly, or it will be fol- 
lowed, if not by the death of the patient, at 
least by great suffering, and perhaps permanent 
injury. His failures in this operative work will 
impress the mind of the student with two facts; 
that it requires great manual dexterity to become 
a skillful surgeon, and that many men are 
inherently incapable of attaining such dexterity. 
It should also enable the instructors to separate 
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these students who have budding ambitions to 
become surgeons, but who are temperamentally 
as well as physically unfit, and to advise them to 
give up trying to attain the impossible. 

The laboratories of the Surgical Department 
then, must have facilities to teach students the 
technique of operative surgery. The least 
deviation from the ideal arrangement lessens 
the value of the instruction. by just that 
amount. 

It thus becomes necessary to maintain a per- 
fectly appointed and well-equipped operating 
room, managed by a staff of trained nurses in a 
manner quite as efficient as іп any modern up- 
to-date hospital. The sterilizing plant is quite 
as elaborate, and the technique should be as 
perfect. Тһе best results from operations on 
animals can only be obtained by performing 
them with the same scrupulous care as is taken 
in the care of human beings. 
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The autopsy material furnishes а most valu- 
able phase of this branch of teaching. Here the 
student may see and become familiar with the 
processes of healing, and the results of infections, 
and will learn how nature reacts to the various 
traumas to which we are all subject. 

There must always be a close relationship 
between the work in the laboratories and that 
of the hospital wards. The purely experimental 
worker and theoretical dreamer should find a 
place, and the influence of such men can not be 
overestimated and yet, the men versed in, and 
devoted to, the practical application of surgical 
relief in the care of the sick must be the ones who 
direct and control the destinies of the depart- 
ment. In a medical school destined to teach 
men and educate them for careers in medicine, 
the laboratories are absolutely necessary adjuncts 
in the development of a department, but they 
must in the last analysis remain only adjuncts. 


THE APPLICATION OF EFFICIENCY METHODS IN 
J. THE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEURO- 
LOGICAL CLINIC AND LABORATORY 


By Proressor FREDERICK TILNEY 
Professor of Neurology 


HE many difficulties of the work in medical 
clinics have given rise to unsatisfactory 
results, particularly in the care of patients. The 
chief of these difficulties arises from the fact that 
the patients can not be under as direct and 
immediate care as might be desired. There is 
also to be considered the limitation of time 
which the attending physician in the clinic has 
to give to each patient. If it is necessary for 
him to take the history of the patient, 
to make an examination and then to prescribe 
for a number, no one of these attentions can be 
as well given as might be desired. Effciency 
methods are at once suggested by this obvious 
lack of organized effort in medical work. With 
this in mind, it is the purpose of the neurological 
department in the Vanderbilt clinic to intro- 
duce a new efficiency system by means of which 
each one of the several features in the work will 
receive more individual and direct attention. 
The plan adopted will go into effect at the begin- 
ning of the year and includes organization along 
the following lines: 
First, the establishment of a division on 


examination in charge of the clinical assistants. 
In this division all cases admitted to the clinic 
will be examined and those upon which a diag- 
nosis can be made without difficulty will be at 
once referred to the second division on therapy. 
This division will confine its activities entirely 
to treatment, both to the development of new 
means of caring for those who suffer from nerv- 
ous affections and also the more exact and 
complete application of such means as are at 
present in our possession. In this way, there will 
be opportunity for studying intensively the 
best kinds of treatment applicable to the several 
types of nervous disorders. 

The third division will be assigned. (о diag- 
nosis. The chief of clinic will be in charge and 
he will personally serve in the capacity of con- 
sultant in all cases in which the clinical assist- 
ants are unable to arrive at апу definite con- 
clusion. 

The fourth division will have charge of clinical 
investigation of such cases as present unusual 
difficulties and which can not be classified on the 
basis of a routine examination. By this method, 
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all of the cases admitted to the neurological 
department will be grouped with reference to 
the relative difficulties in the diagnosis of their 
conditions, and by this means a selection of the 
clinical material will be developed to afford 
opportunity for the best scientific study of the 
cases. АП patients who have passed through 
either of the diagnostic divisions will then be 
referred to the division on therapy which from 
that time on will have charge of their care. 

A fifth division will have charge of the admin- 
istration of the clinic, being particularly con- 
cerned in maintaining the efficiency in co- 
operation between the other divisions, and in 
keeping the records of attendance as well as the 
statistics and classification of the clinical material 
under observation. This division on organiza- 
tion will be supervised by a physician especially 
appointed as efficiency officer in the clinic. 

In order that the service may give opportunity 
for general experience, the positions in the sev- 
eral departments will be held for six months ànd 
then there will be a reassignment of staff 
appointments on a rotating system. 

In addition to the requirements of organization 
in the clinical work, it has become apparent 
that the laboratory should be put on the same 
efhciency basis as the clinic. 

The need of a large and comprehensive study 
collection of normal and pathological specimens 
is nowhere more felt than in neurology nor is the 
opportunity for original investigation anywhere 
more attractive than in this field. 


Recognizing these necessities as well as the 
opportunity for research, the department of 
neurology has this year established a neurological 
laboratory in the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons. In addition to rooms for the staff and 
technicians of the department, there has been 
provided a general laboratory which will accom- 
modate fifteen advanced students and investiga- 
tors. Already a number of research problems 
are well under way. The opportunity thus pro- 
vided has not only stimulated the members of 
the staff to more energetic effort along research 
lines, but has also opened the way for several 
important neurological investigations now being 
carried on by post-graduate students. One 
important object of the neurological labo- 
ratory is the establishment and building up of a 
neurological study collection in Columbia Uni- 
versity along the following lines: 


1. А collection of gross and microscopic speci- 
mens for purposes of under-graduate teach- 
ing in neurology. 


ty 


. The establishment of a collection of serial 
microscopic collections of the normal human 
brain cut in the several different planes 
necessary to a complete survey of the brain 
structure. 

3. A collection of serial sections of the anthro- 

poid groups. 

4. A collection of serial sections from repre- 

sentative members of the several orders of 

vertebrates. 
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5. X collection of histological preparations 
showing the normal constituents of the 
central and peripheral nervous systems in 
man, and such other vertebrates as may 
illustrate most strikingly the characteristics 
of these constituents. 


6. А collection of serial sections of the human 
brain, showing pathological lesions of special 
importance. 
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7. Microscopic preparations illustrative of the 
many pathological conditions affecting the 
brain, spinal cord, peripheral nerves and 
sympathetic system. 

8.A collection of gross specimens showing 
lesions of the human brain such as tumors, 
hemorrhages, cysts, thrombosis, etc. 

Such a collection would be at the disposal of 

all members of the University qualified to use it. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 


Extracts from Reports of Instructors in the Department of 
Practice of Medicine 


HE influence of various departments in a 

University Medical School affects each year 
of a student's course, but it is not until the latter 
half of the second year that the student first 
comes in contact with the instructors in the 
Department of Medicine. It offers him, to begin 
with, that course in methods of physical examin- 
ation of the patient, which is perhaps improperly 
named physical diagnosis, and an analogous 
course in microscopical examination of the body 
fluids and excreta which is termed clinical 
pathology. 

Up to the time of this first contact with the 
Department of Medicine, the student has been 
working at chemistry, anatomy, physiology, and 
pathology, the foundation sciences of his ultimate 
The nature of these subjects has called 
written and 


object. 
for much close attention to the 


spoken word and the even closer objective study 
of the form, structure of the human body and 
its organs, and their vital processes and changes 
in disease. Consequently, it has been the aim 
of the Department of Medicine to encourage in 
one of these primary courses, original observa- 
tion practised upon normal living bodies by 
means of proper technical methods, rather than 
to teach physical signs of disease, and in the 
other, to instill proper methods of microscopical 
and chemical examination of the blood, sputum 
and other body fluids and excreta. 

No early explorer could have been more elated 
by an epoch-making discovery than was the 
second-year student who saw for the first time 
on the roof of his companion's mouth the trans- 
verse ridges of mucous membrane. For the 
greater part of the course in physical diagnosis, 
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the men in section work strip to the waist and 
examine one another with the interest born of 
concentrating upon a new problem the knowledge 
of three or four subjects which they have been 
studying separately. 

The difficult problem which the Department 
of Medicine is set to solve really consists in weld- 
ing together the specialized knowledge gained 
through anatomy, physiology, chemistry, and 
pathology, and that obtained from the observa- 
tion of sick people. Consequently as the student 
progresses in those special subjects he is led 
more and more to clinical matters, the elucida- 
tion of which depends upon one or more of the 
laboratory methods. To this end the elementary 
clinics in the third year have been designed. In 
these exercises the Department of Medicine 
strives to present to the student examples of 
disease in patients, and to point out the various 
methods both of laboratory and clinical nature 
used in making a diagnosis. Through these 
clinics are emphasized the all-important princi- 
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ples of making the study of disease phenomena 
an objective one, and the value of individual 
observation in the study of any disease process. 
Since it is only possible to cover groups of dis- 
ease and discuss in detail characteristic examples 
of these groups in the clinics, a course of recita- 
tions is given which serves to familiarize the 
student with the essential points in etiology, 
symptomatology, diagnosis and therapeutics of 
a long series of diseases which on account of their 
rarity or seasonal occurrence, he is not apt to 
see in the general clinics or dispensaries. 

Alone these clinics and recitations would not 
be sufficient to give the student a practical and 
working knowledge and, he, therefore, spends a 
large part of his time in the actual examination 
of patients in dispensaries and hospitals under 
the direction of an instructor. 

This same method of practical work is ex- 
panded in the fourth year when the student 
spends a large part of every day working in the 
wards of the hospital as a clinical clerk. In this 
capacity, under the direction of the members of 
the Department, he acts as a junior house officer, 
employing all the methods at his disposal to 
study the patient and his illness. Not only 
instruments, but books are supplied him, for 
in close proximity to the wards of the Presby- 
terian Hospital is the Janeway Library, con- 
taining numerous text-books, monographs and 
valuable files of medical journals. 

Since the establishment of the medical clinic 
regularly at the Presbyterian Hospital, it has 
been possible to bring the teaching oí internal 
medicine and pathological anatomy much closer 
together. The presence of students more often 
and regularly at the hospital facilitates this 
fortunate union of two such intimately related 
subjects. In the fourth year, a regular course 
consisting of a series of clinical pathological 
conferences has proved of great interest and 
value. 

These with the advanced clinics in general 
medicine, at which students present cases and 
discuss them with the Professor of Medicine 
and each other, form the important fixtures in 
the curriculum of the final year. 

But aside from these more formal meetings of 
the department and the students, there has been 
growing a constantly closer and more under- 
standing relationship between the clinic, wards 
and laboratories—and with the students. The 
professor or attending physician of other days 
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who loomed an unapproachable dignitary of 
great power and distinction, no longer appears. 
Instead, is found a rare spirit of coóperation and 
mutual interest. Discussion on rounds, formal 
or informal, is no longer invited, but rather, 
can not be repressed. The students and house 
officers are free and unembarrassed in making 
suggestions to the chief, and each has a fine 
respect and interest in the other's work. Didac- 
tic teaching of medicine has passed, and the 
student is at last free to think for himself. But 
there is always thrown about him the influence 
of careful method and fundamental scientific 
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spirit which checks profitless and wasteful mental 
flights. 

If the purpose of the department can be 
expressed in words, it is perhaps an attempt to 
create, with the hospital as the nucleus, a spirit 
of general enthusiasm radiating into all cofners 
of internal medicine; to stimulate investigations 
prompted by clinical problems along all branches 
of applicable science; to train students to be- 
come understanding as well as good practitioners 
of medicine, and to develop a sense of intel- 
lectual companionship among its workers. No 
one can master it all, but every one can contribute 
something to the whole. 


HAVEN EMERSON, '99M, COMMISSIONER OF HEALTH 
By ТнеоровЕ C. Janeway, ’95M 


Professor of Medicine, Johns Hopkins University 


AD we asked the great American public, 

outside the confines of New York City, to 
give the name of the Commissioner of Health 
of that city a year ago, such a question would 
have been treated as a joke. To the citizen of 
some distant town, what slightest difference 
could it make who held that particular office? 
Are not all offices merely rewards for political 
usefulness and of interest only to those who may 
aspire to them? But, last July, all that was 
changed. Throughout the whole land Dr. 
Haven Emerson's name became as familiar as 
that of anv general in the great armies, and 
fathers and mothers scanned their newspapers 
first of all for his daily report of the progress of 
the disease they dreaded, and for orders from 
him which might change irrevocably long-cher- 
ished plans for the summer. Then the great 
American public learned that it may be a matter 
of supreme concern to everyone whether the 
Commissioner of Health of the City of New 
York holds that office as a political reward, or 
as a trust, fraught with the issues of life and 
death for thousands, and demanding great prac- 
tical wisdom and administrative skill combined 
with wide knowledge of preventive medicine and 
sanitary science. 

New York City and Dr. Emerson's Alma 
Mater may be proud of his record. Suddenly 
faced with the most alarming epidemic which has 
visited the city for many years, with no prece- 


dents to guide him in his attempts to control a 
disease of which so little is known, he set the 
whole country the example of prompt action 
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and reassuring confidence. He was not afraid, 
as a smaller man might have been, to call to 
his aid a committee of the most eminent students 
of the disease, and be thus assured the adoption 
of a policy based on the best existing knowledge 
and most seasoned judgment. His own devotion 
to his duties was complete and without thought 
of himself. His provision for thorough scientific 
study of the cases was of great value in securing 
all the new knowledge that could be gained for 
the control of future outbreaks. The whole 
department, in spite of the extreme increase in 
the demands on it, functioned with the efficiency 
of a harmonious and tried organization. For 
this, both his predecessors and his staff must 
have their full share of the credit, but no organi- 
zation can meet well such a strain without an 
efficient and trusted head. 

It is always interesting to search for the 
sources of a man's power and success. Though 
the ultimate elements may be hidden from us, 
some clues may usually be found. In Dr. 
Emerson’s case, both altruism and medicine may 
be seen as gifts from his forebears, his father, 
Dr. J. Haven Emerson (1864), having been a 
well-known practitioner, and Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, а conspicuous member of the previous 
generation. Hehimself graduated from Harvard 
and at once entered the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, where he took his M.D. in 1899 
and was third Harsen Prize man of liis class. He 
then completed his practical education in Belle- 


vue Hospital, serving on the House Staff of the 
Fourth Medical Division. The practice of 
medicine, however, did not make the appeal to 
him which science did, and from 1902 to 1913, he 
worked and taught in the Department of 
Physiology, under Professor Curtis and Professor 
Lee, rising from Assistant Demonstrator to 
Associate. He was especially enthusiastic in the 
application of exact physiological methods to the 
study of clinical problems, and developed a most 
interesting course in physiology for practicing 
physicians. Always he was seeking opportunities 
to make himself more useful to the profession. 
In 1906 he became Assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Practice of Medicine, and, in 1909, he 
became Instructor and developed the Second 
Year introductory course in Medicine, based on 
the physiological point of view, in which he was 
so well-trained. In this capacity, and later as 
Associate, until his entering the Department of 
Health in 1914, he contributed much to the 
School by initiating students into medicine as 
primarily a scientific discipline, not a practical 
art. He also published a number of valuable 
papers embodying the results of investigations. 
He held positions on the visiting staffs of Seton 
Hospital and later of Bellevue Hospital. In 
both of these his growing interest in the social 
side of medicine could be seen. The problems 
of the tuberculous and of the alcoholic were much 
on his mind. He served on important com- 
mittees and helped organize the Public Health 
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Committee of the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine. It was clear that a practice even combined 
with teaching and hospital work offered rewards 
of too personal a character to prove satisfying 
to him. His friends could see that, despite his 
deep interest in science, public service for the 
good of others took the largest hold on him. 
When, in 1914, Dr. Goldwater became Commis- 
sioner of Health and urged him to become his 
Deputy Commissioner, taking charge of the 
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definitely medical activities of the Department, 
they felt surer than did he of his eventual choice. 
The choice was made and his future risked in 
the new career and, two years later he succeeded 
Dr. Goldwater as Commissioner. May the old 
college, stimulated by the example of his accom- 
plishment, send out more of its graduates to 
public service and to the advancement of medical 
science in the future, while continuing to train 
as good practitioners as ever in the past. 


WHAT P. AND S. HAS DONE IN THE EUROPEAN WAR 
By Watton Martin, '92 M. 


Professor of Clinical Surgery 


URING the war twenty-two members of 

the teaching staff of P. and S., fifteen mem- 
bers of the student body, and a number of alumni 
have rendered service in Europe. They have 
given their services in organizing hospitals, in 
caring for the wounded, in relief work, and in- 
stalling a laboratory for the study of typhus. 
Their work may be followed by recounting the 
establishment of the several hospitals where most 
of them have served. 

For many years before the war there existed at 
Neuilly sur Seine, a suburb of Paris, a hospital 
supported by Americans and managed by a 
board of trustees made up of Americans living 
there. At the beginning of the war they organ- 
ized a military branch of this hospital and offered 
it to the French Government. Юг. Du Bouchet, 
one of the attending surgeons in the American 
hospital and ап American by birth, was made 
Médecin en Chef. An ambulance service was es- 
tablished in connection with the surgical service. 
The building they occupied was large and capable 
of making a hospital of six hundred beds. 

Dr. Joseph A. Blake, '89M, formerly Professor 
of Surgery in P. and S., was then living in Paris 
and offered his services. 

Early in September, during the advance of the 
German Army into France and during the heavy 
fighting at the battle of the Marne between the 
6th and the 13th, great numbers of wounded ar- 
rived from the zone of the army. [t was the 
policy of the Sanitary Service to send most of 
these wounded to the base hospitals in the south 
of France, but an exception was made regarding 
the American Military Hospital, and many se- 
verely wounded were sent there. 


During these days Dr. Blake in one operating- 
room and Dr. DuBouchet in the other worked 
night and day. Dr. Blake then cabled to his 
friends here for help, and Drs. J. N. Worcester, 
"том, Sumner Everingham, "10M, Robert T. 
Corry, '13M, and A..H. Dugdale, '13M, left in 
September to serve with him. They were fol- 
lowed in October by Drs. Richard Derby, ’07M, 
and J. P. Hoguet, '07М. 

All during September the work continued to be 
very heavy, the numerous dressings made neces- 
sary by the infected wounds taxed the staff to the 
utmost. During November the work was much 
less arduous and the service became better or- 
ganized. The wounded arrived in smaller num- 
bers and at more regular intervals. This hospital 
has cared for several thousands since the war 
began. 

Dr. Blake, '89M, Dr. Derby, '07M, Dr. Ho- 
guet, ‘07M, Dr. Everingham, том, Dr. К. T. 
Corry, '13M, Dr. A. Н. Dugdale, '13M, Dr. W. 
E. Drennan, '06M, Dr. Karl Connell, 'ooM, Dr. 
C. A. Powers, '83M, W. B. Blanton, 716M, have 
served for longer or shorter periods at Neuilly. 

From the condition. of the wounded that 
reached Paris during September, Mr. Hermann 
Harjes, Mr. Robert Bacon, and other influential 
Americans who were there at this time, drew the 
conclusion that more effective assistance would 
be rendered if field hospitals nearer the firing line 
were offered to the French. They thought that 
the long transportation of the wounded would be 
avoided, that lives might thus be saved and suf- 
fering lessened. In October Mr. Harjes organ- 
ized a field hospital. It was made one of the 
formations of the French Military Hospital of 
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Val-de-Grace. It wasan ‘Ambulance Mobile de 
Premiers Secours’, that is, a movable field hos- 
pital. It was assigned to duty with the 2nd 
Army Corps, and was at first installed in the 
Chateau de Ricqueburg near Compiégne, and 
afterwards transferred to the Cháteau d'Agen- 
court at Montdidier. 

It was one of a group of field hospitals in- 
stalled in cháteaux or other suitable buildings 
and reteived its wounded from a clearance hos- 
pital close by. It was about four miles from the 
firing line. Ten motor ambulances were attached 
to the hospital and were used in transporting the 
wounded from the front and within the army 
zone; the wounded were therefore received by 
ambulance within a comparatively short time af- 
ter receiving their injuries. 

Dr. James N. Worcester, ' roM, left the Ameri- 
can Hospital at Neuilly in October, I914, to take 
charge, with the title of Chirurgien en Chef. Dr. 
Archibald M. Strong, ’08M, and Dr. Laurence S. 
Bartlett, 'o6M, Mather Cleveland, '16M, Edwin 
Pyle, '16M, Neil Stevens, "16M, and Benjamin 
Allison, '16M, acted as aids. The medical sec- 
tion of this Field Hospital having fulfilled its 
purpose, that of helping during the period of dis- 
organization at the start of the war, retired on 
March 1, 1915, leaving the transportation sec- 
tion to continue its work. 

In November, I914, a very generous gift was 
made by Mrs. H. P. Whitney to the American 
Hospital—a gift sufficient to establish and main- 
tain a branch military hospital of 150 beds, to 
be situated in the army zone. The building as- 


signed was the old College of Juilly. The village ` 


of Juilly is situated about 35 kilometers from 
Paris and 60 from Soissons. It is about 20 kilo- 
meters from Meaux. During the German inva- 
sion, Gen. von Kluck's headquarters were at 
Champsfleury, only 10 kilometers away. In that 
direction were all the evidences of the great battle 
of the Marne, "There were little villages with 
houses destroyed, loopholes cut in the stone walls 
for rifles, and fields dotted every where with fresh 
graves. There were unexploded shells, portions 
of caissons and shrapnel balls scattered about. 
At the time the hospital was being installed the 
countryside was peaceful, this fertile region of 
France was being cultivated as carefully as in 
times of peace, but every now and again one 
heard the far-off booming of the great guns along 
the Soissons line. 

A portion of the old building was made into a 
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hospital. The wounded were received at first by 
ambulances from the Soissons line whereas at 
present they are received by train. 

The work here4s of the same general character 
as in the base hospital in Paris excepting that the 
wounded are received within a shorter time after 
the injuries are inflicted. Dr. Walton Martin, 
'92M, Dr. Karl Vogel, 'ooM, Dr. Karl Connell, 
'00 M, Dr. Henry James, '07, M, Dr. Donald Gor- 
don, '06M, Dr. H. H. M. Lyle, ’00M, Dr. Walter 
Sutton, '07M, Dr. Allen M. Hervey, '04M, Dr. 
George E. Brewer, Professor of Surgery, Dr. F. 
B. St. John, 'o9M, Dr. Alfred Stillman, '07М, 
Dr. E. G. Ramsdell, '05, 'o8M, Dr. W. E. Dren- 
nan, ’06M, Dr. К. C. Bryan, '99M, Dr. J. К. 
Judd, ’orM, Dr. William C. Woolsey, '98M, Dr. 
J. A. McCreery, ’10M, Everett C. Jessup, ' 16M, 
and Randolph West, '17M, have served here. 

It was organized and maintained as a Colum- 
bia unit for two years. At present appointments 
are made by the American Hospital in Paris. 

Early in the war Mrs. C. Mitchell Depew,2nd, 
offered her cháteaux near Compiégne as a small 
field hospital. It is situated about four miles 
behind the firing line at Longueil. 

Dr. David E. Whecler, '95, '98M, Dr. H. H. 
M. Lyle, 'oo0M, and Dr. С. W. Partridge, '07M, 
have served at this hospital as médecin en chef. 
Dr. Wheeler afterward joined the 4th company 
of the Ist regiment of the foreign legion. He 
took part in the battle of Champagne, to the east 
of Rheims, from the 25th to the 28th of Septem- 
ber, 1915. Dr. Wheeler was shot in the knee. 
Although painfully wounded, he crawled back 
7 kilometers, administering to all the wound- 
ed he could find on his way. He was mentioned 
in the order of the day and was given the Croix 
de Guerre. He recovered from his wound but 15 
permanently disabled. 

In December, 1914, a military hospital was 
given by Mrs. William Fitzgerald through the 
French Hospital of New York. The supplies and 
equipment were taken from this country. The 
hospital is situated at the Cháteau of Passy, 
near Sens. It is a fixed military hospital outside 
the zone of the army. The capacity of the 
chateau is 165 beds. Dr. Percy Turnure, '98M, 
was responsible for the management and instal- 
lation. Dr. Joseph Wheelright, Associate in 
Physiology, Dr. John S. Irvin, '12M, Dr. William 
Н. Braddock,’ 14M, Dr. Clarence A. McWilliams, 
'95M, Dr. E. Н. Pool, '99M, have served here. 
Dr. A. Bruno, ' 1r, '13M, is there at present. 
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At Ris-Orange, on the road to Fontainbleau, 
about 20 kilometers from Paris, is situated a 
hospital of 200 beds founded through a joint 
English and American gift. The position of 
médecin en chef in this hospital was offered to 
Dr. Blake. He left the American hospital and 
took charge in October, 1915. He has control of 
five subsidiary hospitals to which he can evac- 
uate the wounded when he sees fit; so that he is 
now in complete control of a large and active 
service. Dr. Edwin Pyle, ' 16M, Dr. W. P. Nic- 
olson, '16M, Dr. C. T. Butler, '16М, Dr. С. A. 
Caldwell, '14 M, and Dr. C. E. Caverly, '13M, 
have served and are serving under Dr. Blake. 

In April, 1915, Dr. Hans Zinsser, '99, 'о5М, 
went to Serbia as a member of the American Red 
Cross Sanitary Commission, for the study of 
typhus fever. Не established at the typhus hos- 
pital, about two kilometers outside the town of 
Uskub, a laboratory and autopsy room. He re- 
turned to New York in August. Dr. J. G. Hop- 
kins, ‘02, Assistant Professor of Bacteriology, 
took his place a few weeks after his departure. 

Dr. Frederick Kammerer, Professor of Clinical 
Surgery, acted as surgical director of the base 
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hospital of 300 beds at Deutsch-Eylan, near the 
Russian border. Dr. Hermann Fischer, '96M, 
Assistant Professor of Clinical Surgery, filled a 
similar position for six months at the base hos- 
pital of Oppeln in Silesia. 

Dr. Albert S. Cooke, 'o1M, joined the Servian 
Hospital Corps in November, 1914. He died in 
Servia in 1915. 

Edwin Pyle, '16М, Dr. P. A. McLendon, '13, 
"15M, and R. V. Brokaw, '15M, also served in 
Servia. 

Dr. Harry Plotz, '13M, and Dr. George 
Baehr, 'o8M, are working with the Austrian 
Red Cross. 

Dr. John J. Lancer, '09M, is attached to Unit 
G of the Red Cross. Col. George E. Twiss, '76M, 
of the Royal Army Medical Corps, Е. S. C. S, 
has seen active service at the front in Belgium. 
Dr. Percy H. Williams, 'o1M, was in charge of 
relief work at Liége, Belgium, during December, 
I914, and January, 1915. Dr. W. B. Parsons, 
'14M, Dr. С. N. B. Camac, Assistant Professor 
Clinical Medicine, Dr. John Vanderpoel, '81M, 
and Dr. Daniel R. Robert, '11M, have served 
for short periods in hospitals abroad. 


THE GEORGE CROCKER CANCER RESEARCH FUND 
By Francis Carter Моор, '94M 


Extracts from the Annual Report of the Director 


HE past year at the Crocker Fund has been 

an active one, full of interesting experi- 
mental work, with occasional bits which have 
seemed to have some news value, as witness the 
often-published story of the transfer to the 
Crocker Fund of certain valuable tumor-bearing 
animals—mice, rats, and guinea-pigs—from the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund in London. 
This transfer was made because of the danger 
that during a Zeppelin raid on London a bomb 
might be dropped which would destroy the 
laboratories of the Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund and the valuable stock of tumors, some 
of which have been under observation for years. 
All of the tumors sent to us have been inoculated 
into American animals, though not without some 
difhcultv, as the differences in гасе, diet, etc., 
between the English and the American strains 
interfere to a considerable degree with the trans- 
plantation; and at present the Crocker Fund has 
a duplicate set of the important tumors of the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund available for 


.the continuation of the latter's work if their 


own tumors should be lost. Fortunately, how- 
ever, it is possible to report that no Zeppelin 
bomb has so far landed on the Imperial Fund 
laboratories, and their stock is still intact. 

Besides these valuable additions to the Crocker 
Fund's supply, there were received in the labora- 
tory during the year several hundred mice bear- 
ing spontaneous tumors, among them a number 
of very interesting types. Some of these tumors 
have been transplanted, and these, with the 
tumors already under observation, give the Fund 
a large supply, from which it is possible to select 
a tumor of suitable type for any experimental 
work which we are likely to undertake. 

One of the public duties of the Crocker Fund 
since its inception has been the investigation of 
so-called “cancer cures," and during the year а 
number of these were examined in the laboratory, 
experiments being made on mice bearing trans- 
planted tumors. It was shown, however, that 
none of them possess the slightest curative effect 
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on tumors in animals; they can not, therefore, 
be expected to influence human cancer. 

Each appearance in the public press of a report 
of the Crocker Fund’s work is followed by a 
deluge of letters from those enviable persons who 
believe themselves able to cure cancer. The 
newspapers give us credit for more millions than 
we possess, and their readers credit us apparently 
with an entire willingness to part with what we 
have. The writers of many of the letters which 
we receive offer to sell valuable ''receits" for 
considerations ranging from the income of the 
Fund for one year or for life to the entire capital. 
“I am not a student nor a doctor,” writes one 
man, in a hand so illegible as to make his declara- 
tion seem unnecessary, ''but if you can stack up 
3 million dollars so it is mine when the cancer is 
cured Bring on your man or woman I do not care 
how Bad thare ate up. Bring the patint and 
check put it in the bank so it is mine when the 
cancer is cured." 

Another of the interesting side lines of the 
Crocker Fund work has been the supplying of 
tumor-bearing animals to a number of labora- 
tories, among them the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, the Presbyterian Hospital, the 
Rockefeller Institute, the Johns Hopkins Medical 
School, the Cornell University Medical School, 
the Barnard Free Skin and Cancer Hospital, the 
University of North Dakota, the Cancer Depart- 
ment of the Melbourne (Australia) General Hos- 
pital, and Parke, Davis and Company. 

The scientific work has included a continuation 
of the investigation into the therapeutic action 
of radium. The attempt was made to influence 
with large doses of the substance a sarcoma of 
the guinea-pig, a slow-growing tumor and, there- 
fore, more suitable for the making of tests as 
to the value of radium than are tumors of mice. 
In the latter small animals destruction of the 
bone marrow and consequent severe anemia and 
leucopenia are more likely to result than in the 
guinea-pig. While in some of the animals so 
treated the size of the tumors was reduced, in 
others the growth was more rapid than before, 
and in no case could any cure be claimed. 

The work carried out last year on the quanti- 
tative relationships between radium and the 
destruction of tumor tissue has also been con- 
tinued, and interesting confirmation has been 
added to the work of certain zoólogists on lower 
animals. It has been shown that radium in 
small doses has a distinctly stimulating effect 
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upon mammalian cells, such as occur in tumors, 
while large doses just insufficient to kill the 
neoplasm may reduce the rate of growth con- 
siderably. This offers an explanation of the 
reports made by physicians who have treated 
human cancers, to the effect that after treatment 
with radium the growth disappeared, remained 
quiet for some time, and then returned, in some 
cases after one or two years, and was then resist- 
ant to further radiumization. The practical 
importance of these experiments lies in the fact 
that they show that unless large doses of radium 
are used, there is grave danger that the portions 
of the tumor lying at a distance from the sub- 
stance may be stimulated and grow more rapidly, 
even though the tumor directly under the tube 
may diminish in size. It is thus evident that 
a careful study must be made of the nature, 
extent, and distribution of a human tumor before 
a decision is reached as to whether in any par- 
ticular case it is justihable to apply radium 
therapeutically. 


The information obtained through this experi- 
mental work has been of value in the treatment 
of inoperable cases of human carcinoma. А 
number of such cases have been treated during 
the past year with very satisfactory results as 
regards temporary improvement, though it can 
not be claimed that any cures have been obtained. 
Care has been taken, of course, to use only 
inoperable cases, and as a result of the work our 
knowledge of the proper clinical application of 
radium has been greatly increased. 

While radium can not be regarded as a satis- 
factory method for the cure of malignant tumors, 
there is no question but that it 1s the best pallia- 
tive treatment now available in cases of inopera- 
ble primary tumors or of inoperable recurrences 
after surgical removal of the primary growth. 
It is undoubtedly possible to prolong life and to 
render the patient more comfortable by the 
judicious and intelligent employment of large 
quantities of the substance, but, on the other 
hand, it is equally certain that the use of small 
quantities of the element in such cases often 
results in a rapid extension of the tumor, so that 
the patient's condition becomes worse than it 
would have been if he had been left alone. 


A number of other lines of study, all interesting 
and important, have been carried on by the 
members of the staff, but it is impossible to refer 
to all here. 
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P. AND S. LIBRARIES 
By Агғкер L. ROBERT 


Medical Librarian 


HE Alumni of the College of Physicians and 

Surgeons may be interested to hear of the 
remarkable growth of the libraries in the medical 
school during the past five years. In fact, it 
may be a surprise to most of the older graduates 
to learn that an attempt is being made to build 
up a large medical library in this institution 
where the student, in a quiet and congenial sur- 
rounding, can cultivate a more intense devotion 
to the knowledge of books, be trained in the 
methods of research, assisted in his laboratory 
work, and later guided in the solution of the 
problems of his clinical practice. 

The library will not only contain antomy, bio- 
chemistry, physiology, pathology and surgery, 
but the allied and collateral subjects added with 
the constant evolution of modern medicine. It 
will devote special attention to biography, the 
history of medicine and the bibliographies, which 
aid in unfolding to the initiated the wealth and 
treasure of an extensive and elaborate medical 
literature. 

There may be many, indeed, who might ques- 
tion the advisability or even the necessity of 
such a library in view of the great resources to 
be found at the New York Academy of Medicine. 
However, the stringent rules and the hours of 
admission restrict the privileges of the student, 
and in consideration of the probability of the 
medical school being removed to a distant part 
of the city, it 1s only natural that many further 
inconveniences would be experienced. Casting 
aside the question of duplication, one finds, in 
fact, a rich opportunity for dividing a field of 
service and a growing patronage that 1s becoming 
too large to be cared for by any one library. 

There are at present over one hundred and 
fifty medical libraries in the United States, and 
it is easy to predict that every flourishing town 
in the country, at no very distant date, will have 
at least a small working library for the use of 
its medical practitioners. ‘There seems to be no 
reason why New York City should not have 
several good medical libraries. The time for 
promoting the plans to build the proposed library 
seems appropriate, because of the great quantity 
of old medical literature still in the libraries of 


the older practitioners of this city, which, when 
released upon the market, will soon be absorbed 
by the new libraries. 

It is to be hoped that some of the good friends 
of P. and S. will take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to donate their journals, text-books, 
reprints and society transactions to this library 
where they are so urgently needed. А special 
request is made for current reprints from all 


. members of the teaching force of the college, 


in order to facilitate the editing of the university 
bibliography, which is now published in the 
yearly college announcement. 

The following description of work accom- 
plished, the increased attendance and the great 
use made of books, will illustrate the advisability 
of pushing our plans and of giving them impetus 
at this opportune moment. Їп 1912, the collec- 
tion of medical books in the Student Library 
amounted to about 1,000 volumes. A record of 
that year shows that only six new books were 
purchased from the medical fund, forty-eight 
volumes bought by the professors and deposited 
in their respective departmental libraries. 

When the new librarian was appointed, it was 
understood that the future development of the 
library was in his hands. With the advice of the 
library committee, he made all recommendations 
for the purchase of books and journals, solicited 
gifts and contributions, and is now directing the 
growth of the library in all its phases. Another 
change is noticed in the greater efforts of co- 
operation between the several units of the medical 
library. А single purpose has concentrated into 
one bureau the source of purchases, the receipt 
and checking of journals, the care of binding, and 
the establishment of a union catalogue which 
contains a record of all serials in the medical 
school. 

The Student Library, now called the Reference 
Library, has grown from the initial 1,000 books 
to 9,000 volumes. 8,000 dissertations, and 9,000 
reprints. In order to make room for this enor- 
mous increase certain alterations had to be made 
in the building, so the large corridor and the old 
bone room were added by making a new entrance 
to the library near the main lobby. The present 
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quarters consist of three rooms and a corridor 
which have been completely furnished with new 
shelving. This has added about 1,300 lineal feet 
of shelves and they are filled with all kinds of 
medical literature. The rooms accommodate 
70 readers and the average attendance is 135, 
although more than 200 have used the library 
on single days. As many as 85 books have been 
loaned out over night. 

Entering the library to-day the room to the 
left contains a choice collection of monographs, 
text-books of latest edition, systems of medicine, 
surgery and therapeutics. A modern catalogue 
with author and subject entries is inaugurated 
and the books are classified and arranged on the 
shelves according to the rules of the latest 
approved methods of library technique. In the 
large study-room are to be found the current 
issues of journals and the files of bound volumes, 
along with year-books, dictionaries, directories, 
and the most important medical bibliographies. 
In the third room are kept the inaugural disserta- 
tions, reprints, society transactions, and the 
laboratory studies of medical institutions. The 
entire collection is in charge of the librarian and 
his assistant, who are always ready to render 
service in the research of obscure literature, to 
advise on books, and to instruct in the use of 
medical bibliographies. 

During the same period of readjustment, the 
departmental libraries were stimulated with a 
new impulse urged to make improvements and 
induced to coóperate more intimately with the 
Reference Library. The pathological library was 
renovated and established in new quarters, and a 
catalogue of its contents added. The anatomical 
library was doubled through the addition of new 
files of journals, and the acquisition of many 
original monographs of important discoveries in 
anatomy and biology. The department of 
physiology added the classical section of the 
Curtis Library (about 2,000 volumes) to the 
periodical division already in its possession. This 
library was the pride of the late Professor John С. 
Curtis who searched the bookshops of Europe for 
all kinds of literature relating to the study of 
physiology, and succeeded in collecting the finest 
and most complete library on the subject. Two 
additional libraries located at the Presbyterian 
Hospital wereorganized forthe departments ofthe 
Practice of Medicine and Surgery, being the out- 
growth of individual gifts. Professor Theodore C. 
Janeway gave his father's library to the medical 


school, which Mrs. Russell Sage endowed as 
the Е. С. Janeway Memorial Library. Dr. 
Joseph A. Blake started the surgical unit by 
donating his library, to which were later added 
those of Dr. Frank Hartley and Dr. Charles 
McBurney. 


Where Medical School Students 


Come From 


By E. B. Fox, '16 


In the School of Law number for December то, 
1916, The News published a table showing the 
American Colleges and Universities which send 
their students to that school. Graduates of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons will be inter- 
ested to know how widely the School of Medicine 
draws on the institutions of the United States 
and of foreign countries for its members and the 
accompanying table shows this. 

In studying the figures, it should be borne in 
mind that they represent the number of registra- 
tions in each academic year and not a total 
number from any one institution. This is due to 
the fact that students spend usually more than 
one year in the School of Medicine. They do not 
all hold degrees from places here listed, since the 
school permits several colleges and universities 
to send their students before receiving the 
bachelor's degree. 

Two hundred and eighteen domestic institu- 
tions are represented, ten of which have never 
failed to send students or to be represented dur- 
ing the past sixteen years in the Columbia Uni- 
versity College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
These ten are: Columbia College, Yale, Amherst, 
Brown, Princeton, Harvard, New York Uni- 
versity, Rutgers, Williams and C. C. N. Y. Six- 
teen have only allowed one to four years to pass 
without being represented: Colgate, College of 
Pharmacy (New York), Cornell University, 
Dartmouth, Fordham, Hamilton, Holy Cross, 
Lafayette, Leland Stanford, Oberlin, St. Francis 
(Brooklyn), St. Francis Xavier, St. Peter's, 
University of Rochester, University of South 
Carolina and Wesleyan. Nineteen foreign coun- 
tries have sent graduates of their higher institu- 
tions of learning to study medicine at Columbia: 


Austria, Bulgaria, Canada, Chili, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, England, Germany, Ireland, 
Italy, Japan, Nicaragua, Persia, Rumania, 


Russia, Spain, Sweden and Syria. 


WHERE P. AND S. STUDENTS COME FROM 
Table of American Colleges Which Send Men to the College of Physicians and Surgeons 


1900-|1901-|1902-|1903 |1904-|1905-|1906-|1907-|1928-|1909- |1910-|101т-|1912-|1913:|:1914-|1915- 


Institutions 
1901 |1902 |1903 |1904 |1905 |1906 |1907 |1908 |1909 |1910 |т9тт [1912 |1913 |1914 [tors |1916 
Amherst 7 5 4 3 2 4 6 ЖӨ 9 5 4 2 2 3 / 2 
Brown і 4 2 2 I 2 I I 2 I I 5 4:1] IX | 12 OI £I 
Colgate 2 2 I 2 I 3 3 4 3 I 2 I I 
College of the C ot 
New York 406 1443-]1:36: 1-85 1.472 | df 135 39$ 17 1:201 20) 44 [40-117 1 3x: 156 
College of Pharmacy 
(Му MJ 8 7 6 8 6 2 6 6 2 7 8 | 12 | 16 | 20 
Columbia Graduates 27 | 30 | 32 | 38 | 30 | 20 | 30 | 33 | 45 | 39 | 41 | 42 | 43 | 46 | 39 | 40 
Columbia (Jun. & Sen.) 6 | 10 3 8 2-13 61] tt 1 КӨ 161 16138 | 35 1 38 | 44 | 68 
Cornell 4 2 2 I I I I 2 2 2 2 2 2 I 
Dartmouth I I 2 2 3 2 3 5 3 3 4 4 5 > 
Fordham I 2 2 3 3 I 2 - 2 2 2 6 6 
Georgetown 2 2 I 2 1 1 3 3 3 4 
Gettysburg 2 2 2 2 1 
Hamilton I 3 4 4 6 7 4 4 I 2 3 4 3 4 
Hampden Sidney I I I 2 2 2 3 
Harvard Tq x6 48,20] 26 394.0171 33 126 КУЕ 9 6 | 10 1 8 
Hobart I I 2 2 3 I 
Holy Cross 5 6 7 6 3 2 1 I I 2 I 
Lafayette I 2 2 4 3 4 2 I 2 3 2 2 I 2 I 
Leland Stanford 3 3 2 I 1 4 5 5 5 2 I 1 1 2 
New York Univ. 9:1 17 7 5 4 2 4 3 5 6 4 4 9 9 5 5 
Oberlin I I 2 m 5 5 6 2 2 5 © 6 4 2 
Ohio Wesleyan I I I 3 3 3 2 I I I I 
Princeton 18. | 232 | 191 30131 1:20 | 39 ] 83 | 22) 25: | BO 17 1 12 | 14 ] 18 | 23 
Rutgers Бү Жү БР ДД LE EROR р ЗА ар ЕУР а) Ае a 
St. Francis (Brooklyn) I I I 4 I 3 I 1 I I I 1 
St. Francis Xavier 6 4 I I 4 3 4 2 2 3 I 3 3 2 2 
St. John's College 
(Brooklyn) I I I I 1 I 2 2 2 
St. Peter's College 3 6 3 3 I I 1 1 2 1 I I 2 
Syracuse 1 2 2 I I 2 2 2 I 
Trinity 3 3 I 2 I I 
Union PS) ЖЛ I I E 
University of 
Alabama 2 I 2 2 2 I I I 2 
California 2 2 2 1 I I 
Chicago I 2 I 2 2 I 2 
Georgia I I I I 3 I 2 6 6 6 
Indiana I I I 2 2 I I 2 I 
Michigan I I I 1 2 1 1 3 
Missouri I 2 2 I I I I I I 2 
Nebraska sl xl 3 I | 1 4| 4] 4 2 
Oklahoma 1 2 2 I I 2 4 3 
Pennsylvania I 2 2 I I I 2 2 
Rochester 2 2 | 2 | 3 3 2 1 4 2 2 I 3 5 
South Carolina | I | 1 I I I I 2 2 1 I 1 
Utah I I I 2 1 2 
Vermont I 2 2 | | I | I I 3 І E 
Vanderbilt JEN XI. EN T к xd Xj 2 | | 
Wake Forest I | I | I 1 ч К 4| 3 51 чр. 
Wesleyan DELI TE | 2 | $38 | 1N OMS ION 0 | a S 
Williams ma} ir) 8) 4) ал 3) з 3) 3) 5] 7| 7| $| жүз 8 
Yale 42 | 41 | 27 | 27 | 23 | 16 | I9 15 | 23 17 | 20 | 26 | 24 | 23 | 20 | 24 
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A WORD WITH THE GRADUATES 
OF THE MEDICAL SCHOOL 


HIS ISSUE or THE ALUMNI NEWS accompanies Dean Lambert's 
annual report and contains, among other articles, a summary of 
the activity of the graduates of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons as embodied in the report of the president of the 
alumni association, Dr. Walter Mendelson, '79M. We are sending it to 
every graduate of P. and S. who we have been able to locate—a total of 
4,077 copies. 
We are doing this for three reasons: 
First. We believe it is of the utmost importance that every 
graduate of the Medical School should read the annual report of 
its Dean, and, through the courtesy of the University, we are 
giving you this opportunity to read Dean Lambert’s report for 
1915-1916. 
SECOND. We believe you should know and realize what the 
alumni of the Medical School have done during 1915-1916, a 
year which has been so eventful in Columbia history and so 
portentous in world history. The summary of the work of the 
Alumni Association as prepared by its President calls attention 
to features of the year's endeavor and will be of interest to you. 


Тнікр. Of the 4,077 graduates of the Medical School who will 
receive this issue of the NEws, 218, or about 514% are sub- 
scribers. Surely more than 5160 of the alumni of P. and S. are 
interested enough in her welfare to keep in touch with what 
the Medical School and the University are accomplishing in 
the field of Medicine. 


The ALUMNI News has always been and is now being operated at а loss. Ап increase 
in the subscription list is the quickest and the surest way to nullify the annual deficit. 

The subscription is only Three Dollars a year, and only Two Dollars if you belong to 
the Alumni Association! Do vour share and 


DO IT NOW! 
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E WOULD impress upon every alumnus of 

Columbia, whether a physician or not, to 
read Dr. Lambert's Report to the President. For 
while its subject matter must be of particular 
interest to the physician, yet it outlines such far- 
reaching plans for the betterment of the health 
of the community on the one hand, combined 
with the betterment of medical education on the 
other, that it must be of general interest to all. 
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Communities are realizing more and more what 
a valuable communal asset public health is, that 
public health is purchasable, and that no better 
investment of public or private funds can be 
made than in preventing disease, or, when it 
exists, in curing it by the quickest methods. 
Boards of health are, therefore, today very 
wisely given powers that twenty years ago would 
have been regarded as the grossest infringements 
on personal liberty, and they now engage un- 
noticed in activities that once would have been 
denounced as 'rank socialism'. But we have 
learnt much. We realize that ‘rank individual- 
ism’ may be more dangerous than strivings for 
social betterment, and that real preparedness 
lies not so much in arms, as in the man—healthy 
in body as in mind. Dean Lambert’s report 
reflects this upward striving and altruistic spirit 
of the times and is worthy of all consideration. 

It is no easy task to raise a million dollars. 
Few of us would rush into such a problem without 
definite indication that success was not a mirage. 

Yet within the short space of two weeks we 
have received announcements that Harvard 
alumni have committed themselves irrevocably 
to the raising of $10,000,000; that Princeton 
graduates are setting out to collect $3,000,000; 
that Yale has entered a vigorous campaign to 
increase annual contributions to the Yale Alumni 
University fund, designed to provide a channel 
for all Yale men to give something, however 
small or however large, to assist the University's 
finances; and Cornell men have been trying to 
establish means whereby the alumni of the up- 
state institution can contribute to Cornell's 
support, upwards of $50,000 annually. 

Surely these are momentous times, and in this 
prosperous era when every one seems to have 
abundant cash, colleges and universities are 


To Doctors! 
Please read the Statement on the 


opposite page. Itisofvital interest 
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leaving no stone unturned to capitalize alumni 
enthusiasm for their future benefit. 

This issue of the News is devoted to our own 
Medical School and on page 366 is a brief state- 
ment of the plan for the Medical Center, which 
has been projected for nearly two years, and 
which, we believe will, in the not far distant 
future, attain the distinction of a reality. We 
have heard of no concerted attack upon the purse 
strings of P. and S. graduates to assist in raising 
the $12,000,000 necessary to carry out the Medi- 
cal School idea, and any such attempt might be a 
waste of effort and time. For in the first place 
reference to a table printed on page 409 of this 
issue shows that students, and therefore gradu- 
ates, of the P. and S. are drawn from institutions 
which have a prior lien on their affections; and 
secondly, the total number of living alumni of 
P. and S. is so small—less than 4,500—that par- 
ticipation in a campaign to raise the $12,000,000 
necessary for the completion of the Medical 
Center, would confront the managers imme- 
diately with an unsurmountable obstacle of a 
contribution of more than $2,500.00 from each 
alumnus. 


The announcement by the General Education 
Board that it will establish at the University 
next year, Teachers College co-operating, an 
experimental school, where theories of modern 
education will be tried out slowly and carefully, 
came rather suddenly to the public notice and 
is most interesting. Ап outline of the plan has 
been prepared for the News by Professor C. B. 
Upton, Secretary of Teachers College, and will 
be published next week. 


The reportsof Dr. Walter Mendelson, '79M, 
the President of the P. and S. Alumni Associa- 
tion, presented in this issue, 15 an able account 
of what the University has accomplished at P. 
and S. in the past year, and since the author of 
the report is a Trustee and closely in touch with 
the Medical School, he knows whereof he speaks 
and writes. So his discussion of the attempts 
which the School is making to continue asalways 
in the front rank of medical schools in this coun- 
try is authoritative. But his report contains a 
severe indictment of the association itself, for he 
says there are only 364 members. And there 
are more than 4,000 living graduates of the 
School. A little more than 31255 of the graduates 
belong to the alumni association, and yet it 


flourishes,—it has an alumni fund of more than 
$100,000—and carries on work which no other 
organization would attempt. 

But why not make a determined effort to 
increase the enrollment? The Law School 
Alumni Association shook itself last year, bal- 
anced its membership accounts and found that 
it had netted an increase in numbers of more 
than 100%. We hope the doctors will be smitten 
with such an acute attack of chills that a mem- 
bership pill of more than r,ooo grains of live 
alumniwill be required to effect a permanent cure. 

The report of the librarian of P. and S. con- 
tains a special request for the donation of 
"journals, text-books, reprints and society 
transactions." Several years ago, in answer to 
an inquiry of ours, one of our subscribers offered 
to have us relieve him of an accumulation of 
back numbers of the News, on the ground that 
his office was so cluttered with printed pam- 
phlets of all kinds that his dog had to wag his tail 
in a perpendicular plane to avoid serious disaster 
in the household. This condition of congestion 
is by no means a unique one. Those who suffer 
in a similar way and want a safe depository for 
material of this kind can relieve themselves and 
please the P. and S. librarian by heeding his 
suggestion. 


Calendar 


(For athletic events see page 415) 


Monpbay, JANUARY 29 
P. and S. Alumni Association. Annual Meeting 
—College of Physicians and Surgeons, 437 
West Fifty-ninth Street. 
Club meeting and monthly dinner. ''Finances of 
Moving,” topic for discussion. 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 30 
Architects’ Alumni Association Annual Meeting. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 31 
'88 Arts and Mines—Dinner at Columbia Uni- 
versity Club. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY IO 
1881 Arts and Mines—Annual Dinner, Hotel 
St. Denis. 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY I2 
Alumni Day. All day celebration at the 
University. . 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY I9 
Columbia University Dinner. Professor Pupin 
guest of honor. Delmonico's. 
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MAYOR MITCHEL,'99, TO PRESIDE AT PUPIN DINNER 


OHN PURROY MITCHEL, '99, Mayor of 

New York, will be the Toastmaster at the 
Columbia Dinner to be held at Delmonico's 
on February I9, to signalize Columbia's Contri- 
butions to Science and Engineering. Michael 
Idvorski Pupin, '83, who completes his twenty- 
fifth year of service to the University and who 
represents those whose contributions to Science 
and Engineering have enhanced Columbia’s 
prestige, will be the guest of honor. 

The above, in a nutshell, is the announcement 
which is now being mailed to Columbia men 
everywhere of what promises to be the biggest 
gathering of graduates of the University in 
recent years. Arrangements are in the hands of 
a Committee mobilized from the ranks of those 
who have engineered the most successful Colum- 
bia dinners of the past. Мо stone is being left 
unturned to bring forcibly to the minds of all 
Columbia's sons our wonderful accomplishments 
in the field of Science and Engineering. 

A word as to the details. Charles А. Reed, 
'84, has been chosen as song leader. Harry 
Bennet and his orchestra will provide the music. 
Robert Mulford, '84, will have charge of the 
. decorations. There will be tables for eight per- 
sons and the dinner will be served promptly at 
7:30. The speakers, besides the Mayor, will be 
President Butler, Gano Dunn, and the guest of 
honor, Pupin. The price per plate will be Five 
Dollars, and applications should be made to 
Robert M. Raymond, Colunibia University, New 
York City, immediately. 

Columbia has held many successful and 
memorable dinners in the past. Мо one who 
attended the Van Amringe dinner, to cele- 
brate the fiftieth anniversary of the Dean's 
teaching in Columbia, has forgotten that “gen- 
eral outpouring of affection and admiration" 
for a beloved personality. The next year, the 
dinner to commemorate the retirement of Pro- 
fessor Chandler, after forty-six years of service 
to the University, was merely a duplication of a 
previous success. These gatherings each cen- 
tered about one man, and each was held to honor 
one who was about to retire from the service of 
the University which each of them graced for 
half a century. The Dinner next month will be 
held to honor a personality also, a man who has 
made a reputation as a scholar and a learned 


man all over the world, and the wonderful part 
about it is that this man is not completing his 
service, but, in fact, is just in his prime and is 
entering a period of the most productive years 
of his life. Columbia is fortunate in claiming 
him in the ranks of her alumni, on the roll of her 
teachers, and favored indeed are those who 
claim him as a friend. 

Pupin is the one man at the University to-day 
who can be most appropriately singled out for a 
demonstration of this kind. This is an age in 
which the scientist is coming into his own. The 
arts of the investigator into Nature's unknown 
powers are many and varied, and the dry and 
odorous laboratory of a generation ago now has 
taken on a significance which few realize. The 
European War has mobilized the scientific men 
of the earth into a great body who hold in their 
hands the destinies of the world. Among these 
Columbia is generously represented, and the 
dinner will bring out the most prominent con- 
tributions which Columbia men have made. 
We can not remember a dinner such as this is 
planned to be; we do not believe there ever was 
one, 


Notes of Alumni Day 


For February 11, Sunday, the day before 
Alumni Day, Chaplain Knox has arranged a 
special service for St. Paul's Chapel and has 
secured as a preacher Rev. Roelif Н. Brooks, 
'oo, of Albany, President of the Alumni Club of 
Northern New York. 


The Class of 1881 will hold another annual 
dinner. They haven't missed one since they were 
Freshmen, they say. That is the class that 
started the custom of the twenty-five-year gift, 
and of the thirty-year gift. Last year Billy 
Demorest, or somebody, remembered that they 
had lived another five years and it was time to 
declare another dividend and start a new cus- 
tom. So they inaugurated the thirty-five-year 
gift. Oh well, we only have four years to wait 
now. 

Last year there was a strike of waiters just 
as the soup was ready to be served at the dinner. 
The Committee has stated specifically this year 
that it will not be responsible for riot, flood, 
conflagration—and everything. 
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HE Varsity basketball team went down 

before Yale on January 18 by a score of 33 
to 27, making its record in the intercollegiate 
league one victory and two defeats. Those who 
were present at the game saw one of the cleanest 
contests that has ever been staged in the Colum- 
bia Gymnasium. Only eleven fouls were called 
by the unusually efficient umpiring force. The 
crowd was treated also to best shobting from 
scrimmage recently witnessed in these parts. 
The Columbia five gave proof of being a good 
fighting team. Yaleappeared pointed toward the 
championship with only the close guarding of 
the Penn five as an obstacle. 

Columbia opened up a four-point lead in the 
first ten minutes, the score standing II to 7, 
Yale, seemingly bewildered by the fast passing 
and accurate shooting of the Blue and White, 
trying to find its bearings. Then the Blue's for- 
mations, centering about Kinney at left forward, 
broke up Columbia's defense and four field goals 
in rapid succession, while the Varsity was held 
to one, made the score at the end of the half 17 
to I3 in Yale's favor. The guarding was closer 
than the score would indicate, both teams play- 
ing a slow passing game until an opening 
appeared. This reduced the play to the scien- 
tific basis of basketball. The edge which Yale 
had developed over Columbia in the first half 
was not apparent in the second period. Again 
Columbia outplayed the visitors at the outset, 
repeatedly cutting into their lead, but always 
Yale drew away. The teams were playing very 
evenly with a slight advantage favoring Colum- 
bia. With but a few minutes to play, the Varsity 
had wiped out all but a point of Yale’s head, the 
score standing 28 to 27, and it looked like Colum- 
bia's night. А foul was called on the home team 
and Kinney made it good. (He only missed two 
of seven chances.) That was the beginning and 
two field goals, the last by Kinney, finished it. 
Yale had yet to lose a game in the 1917 league 
series, with three instead of two victories to its 
credit. 

Kinney, with cight field goals and five points, 
tallied on fouls for a total of twenty-one points, 
was the best individual performer, but Farer 
shared the honors with him.  Columbia's left 
guard looped several long throws into the basket 
and scored six goals in all. Leonard scored on 
three out of four chances from foul and counted 
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two goals from scrimmage. Neither team made 
any substitution. The line-up: 


Yale (33) Position Columbia (27) 
Кїппеу................. и ЖОНЕЛЕ Л Roberts 
ОМВО ШОШ ЕГЕТЕ ТА RUE seed Katz 
Сагйе!Ч................. Center.......... Leonard 
Тао UN wen eee ek LAG aiana Farer 
МайПоп................. ROG. eniaxcs Farrell 


Goals—Kinney, 8; Farer, 6; Mallon, 4; Roberts, 
3; Leonard, 2; Olson, Garfield, Katz. Goals from 
foul—Kinney, § out of 7; Leonard, 3 out of 4. 
Referee—J. Н. Deering, Manhattan. Umpire— 
A. W. Kock, Yonkers, Y. М. С. A. Time of halves 
—20 minutes. 


Before the season opened, Coach Merner said 
that the freshmen had some basketball team. 
Having admitted it, he put the proof up to them 
and until last Saturday, it appeared that they 
would justify all that he claimed for them. The 
1920 team took the measure of the Hamilton 
Institute five by a score of 43 to 8 in the middle 
of the week, their third straight win, but on Sat- 
urday met with disaster at Pawling where they 
lost by a score of 33 to 29. In the game with 
Hamilton Institute, the freshmen scored almost 
at will, Tomberg alone accounting for nine field 
goals, but there was little need for a tight defense. 
Against Pawling the first-year men were forced to 
play a close-guarding game to win and were 
unable to develop the needed strength. The 
Pawling five was equally adept at shooting and 
had a slight edge on the defense. Gale and 
Tomberg did best for Columbia. The team was 
not outclassed but had met its match. 


Huelsenbeck, Captain-elect of the cross coun- 
try team, took first honors in the pentathlon 
contest held in the Gym last week with a low 
score of 15 points, while Schnaars was victor in 
the freshman contest with 9 points. Huelsen- 
beck placed first in the two-lap race; second in 
the mile; third in the high-jump and 40-vard 
dash; and sixth in the shot put. Schnaars won 
the shot put, high-jump and mile run for fresh- 
men; finished second in the two-lap race and 
fourth in the 40-yard dash. The contests which 
were arranged by Coach Metcalf to stimuate 
interest in track drew a fair number of entries 
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and attracted much attention. 
score of the men was as follows: 


The final point 


Varsity: Huelsenbeck 15, Larson 19%, Schulte 
21, Pettibone 21%, Nolte 26, Zychlinski 26, Ashley 
2614, Nekarda 31, and Lint 38/4. 

FRESHMEN: Schnaars 9, Wefers 13, Sibley 21, 
Houlihan 22, Weinstein 24, Ritchie 2714, Friedman 
31, Thompson 42, Sanders 42%, and Kriegsman 
43%. 

The handball schedule has been announced so 
far as completed to date, as follows: 

Saturday, February то, С. С. N. Y. at home. 
Saturday, February 17, Princeton at home. 
Saturday, February 24, Fordham at Fordham. 
Saturday, March 3, CC. CiN: Yat C. C. М: Y. 
Friday, March 9, Yale at home. 

Saturday, March 10, Princeton at Princeton. 
Saturday, March 17, Open. 

Saturday, March 24, Fordham at home. 
Saturday, March 31, Yale at New Haven. 


Opponents Scores 


BASKETBALL—Dartmouth 34; Cornell, 31. 


Pennsylvania 18; Princeton, 13. 
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SwiMMING— Yale, 3575; Pennsylvania, 174. 
Princeton, зя C.C. NY, 30. 


WATER PoLo—Pennsylvania, 46; 
Princeton, $&- C; C.N. Y... 14. 


Yale, 5. 


Sport Calendar 


For detailed information about athletic events 
telephone Morningside 1400 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 2 
Swimming. Rutgers. Columbia Pool 8:30 p. m. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY IO 


Basketball. Dartmouth at Hanover. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 12 


Basketball. Dartmouth. Gymnasium 9:00 p. m. 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 16 
Basketball. Cornell. Gymnasium 8:30 p. m. 
Swimming. С. C. №. Y. Columbia Pool 8:30 
p. m. 


Established 1884 Subscription $3.00 
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History of Pediatrics in New York 
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А Pediatric Center in New York 
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Ocular Work and Rest in Childhood 


Special Benefits to New Subscribers 


E.B. TREAT & CO. 
Publishers 
243-245 West 23d Street 
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Preliminary School for the Proposed 
American National University 
. of Music 


Now open at 36 East 35th Street 
New York City 


Vocal instructor of renown, Metropolitan artist. Piano 
instructor for teaching repertoire; director of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. French, Italian, German taught 
by eminent teachers. Piano, ‘cello, violin and classic 
dancing by well known instructors. No pupils accepted 
without promising talent. All students guaranteed début 
according to merits. Prices, $5 per lesson. Advisory 
Committee:—Enrico Caruso, Pasquale Amato, Mrs. 
Champ Clark, Mrs. Burleson, Miss Agnes Wilson, Mrs. 
Christian Hemick. 

For information write to executive offices, 801 Longacre 
Building, Broadway at 42nd st. 


ART BASED ON PRINCIPLE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Day and Evening Courses 
For teachers and professional workers. Poster Advertis- 
ing, Costume Design, Interior Decoration, Life, Illus- 
tration, Normal Training, Children's Classes. Catalog. 
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OUT-DOOR SCHOOL 


PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN for children 3to 
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BOARDING SCHOOL 
238th St. and Riverside Ave. Tel. 316 Kingsbridge 


DAY SCHOOL 


315 W. 87th St. (near Riverside Drive) Tel. 9121 
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Individual instruction by graduate teachers experi- 
enced in training of difficult children. 


Kindergarten, Elementary and Manual Training 
Departments. 


Full particulars upon application. 


THE COLLEGE BOOK STORE 


A. G. SEILER, Proprietor 
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RIVERDALE COUNTRY SCHOOL 
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HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Its preparation for college and home life long consider- 
ed model. Physical training emphasized. Gymnasium 
swimming pool, play-grounds. Illustrated catalogue 
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HENRY CARR PEARSON, Prin.. West 120th St., N. Y. C. 
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COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS 
AND SURGEONS 


REPORT OF THE DEAN 


FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1916 


To the President of the University, 
SIR: 


I beg leave to report the activities of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons during the year ending June 30, 1916. 

The plans of Columbia University to improve medical edu- 
cation have undergone a considerable development during the 
past year. An increase in the pre-medical 
requirement for admission to the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons has been deter- 
mined upon, to take effect after September, 1918. Columbia 
is committed to the six-year combined course, and believes 
that the fulfillment of such an educational demand represents 
the maximum which should be asked of the student of medi- 
cine. The new rules do not require any more time of the 
student, but secure a greater amount of work during the two 
undergraduate years than is now necessary. This new pre- 
liminary requirement will demand of each entering student an 
amount of work equivalent to 72 points, as rated by Columbia 
College. This will place each student on the basis of work 
now demanded of those students who are candidates for the 
combined Bachelor of Science and Doctor of Medicine de- 
grees, based upon the combined course of six years’ collegiate 
training. 

Columbia will therefore grant to every student, at the end 
of his second year in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
the degree of B. S. in medicine, quite irrespective of whether 
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his pre-medical credits were secured їп Columbia College or 
in any other approved school of arts and sciences. In addi- 
tion to this increased amount of work, the prescribed content 
of these pre-medical years will include a considerable increase 
in the chemistry required. Two years’ work, instead of one, 
will be demanded in this most important basal science, of all 
students entering the Columbia School of Medicine. 

A second important development has been planned to take 
effect as soon as facilities can be developed. The addition 
to the medical curriculum of a fifth year has 
been under discussion for some time. Several 
state laws have been passed requiring an in- 
terne year in a hospital of all candidates for licensure. Col- 
umbia believes that such a year, under proper college disci- 
pline, is needed to round out the undergraduate training. 
This can be done by developing the system of clinical clerks 
of the present fourth year curriculum into a full year’s course; 
and by easing up on the pressure of the present third year 
curriculum. There will result both a needed redistribution of 
the clinical subjects and the fulfillment of the new legal re- 
quirement of a hospital interne year of all graduates. Colum- 
bia must be ready to control at least five beds in surgery and 
medicine for each fifth year student before such an innova- 
tion can be begun. It is hoped that the class entering in 
September, 1919, will be upon the basis of a five year course, 
and that Columbia will at that time have a prospect of con- 
trolling a sufficient number of beds in the Presbyterian and 
Bellevue Hospitals, and possibly in other allied clinical in- 
stitutes, to care for its fifth year students in the year 1923. 

Columbia has decided also to admit women to the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, as soon as facilities for their 
comfort and education can be secured. The 
College buildings do not permit of such an 
innovation in their present condition, if for no 
other reason than the lack of room to care for the increased 
number of students which this innovation would introduce. 
The College has about reached the limit of handling in an 
efficient manner the educational unit for which its present 
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equipment can suffice. It looks forward to developing in a 
new site and a new plant the opportunity to admit and teach 
a second educational unit, and the admission of women 
students, however desirable, must wait until that has been 
accomplished. The School of Medicine cannot approve of 
any mechanical curtailment of the number of students in a 
metropolitan medical center like New York, and therefore 
has planned a development to care for larger classes than it 
is possible to handle in its present plant. When this is done 
the admission of women students on a par with men will 
follow as a natural sequence. The principle is established and 
approved. It only remains to determine the proper time to 
apply it. 

The proposed development of a School of Hygiene and Sani- 
tary Science has been delayed by the lack of funds to support 
such a school. There is an urgent need for the 
courses of training in sanitary science to fit men 
for the duties of inspectors, of health officers and 
similar positions in the service of state and municipal boards 
of health. 

Another plan to develop Columbia’s activity in medical 
sciences has been formulated, and a school of Dentistry will 
be added to the University, in intimate relation 
with the College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
The Columbia course in dentistry will be a four 
year course, of which the first two will contain the same work 
in Anatomy, Chemistry, Physiology, Bacteriology, Pharma- 
cology, Pathology, Medicine and Surgery as may be given to 
the students of medicine. The requirements for admission 
will be identical in dentistry with those in medicine, and the 
students in both groups will be taught together in class room 
and laboratory. The dental students will begin, in these early 
years, to specialize in acquiring the technical skill required їп 
their work, and will devote the last two years of their course 
exclusively to training in the branches of mechanical, medical 
and surgical dentistry. The beginning of such a school on a 
university basis must of necessity be small, and it is expected 
that it will be opened not later than the fall of 1917. 
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The development of the plan for rebuilding the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in connection with a new Presby- 
terian Hospital has been delayed for lack of 
funds to enable Columbia to meet its share 
of the cost. The organization which should 
be contemplated for the building of this medical center may 
be described as follows: The new school of medicine will 
include all the laboratory departments which it now has, 
built to accommodate a second educational unit, the accession 
of which the recent experience of the school would lead one 
to expect as a normal growth of the near future. Facilities 
for a School of Hygiene and a School of Dentistry would be 
added. This group of buildings would differ in no fundamental 
particular from the present one, except as to size and increased 
room for all departments. The development of the Clinical 
Departments will show the greatest advances over any which 
the school now possesses. The organization of a clinical medi- 
cal center for teaching must be planned upon entirely new 
ideas and on a larger scope than has ever been attempted 
before, at least in New York. The old idea is still accepted, 
that a general hospital for medical, surgical and obstetrical 
cases and for sick children with a dispensary service caring 
for the specialties of medicine, and for lesser surgical and medi- 
cal ailments, forms a complete teaching unit for a university 
school of medicine. This idea must be modified to meet 
modern demands upon the hospital, both as an instrument 
for teaching in the medical school and as an institution for 
service to the sick and injured members of every class of the 
community. 

The teaching must be improved by giving to every specialty 
of medicine not only its department in the dispensary for 
ambulatory patients, but also its wards for the severely ill, 
and its laboratory equipment for diagnosis and research. The 
modern hospital furnishes in greater or less completeness a 
machine for the diagnosis and treatment of disease. But the 
modern hospital, and even the newest and the best equipped 
are no exception, has limited its usefulness to two fields of 
work; it cares for the very poor in its out-patient and its 
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ward services, either at a nominal cost to the patient, ог 
entirely free. And, secondly, it cares for the rich in the pri- 
vate patient pavilion of the institution, where no expense is 
spared to arrive at a diagnosis and to effect a cure; and full 
fees are collected for the service rendered. The modern hospi- 
tal either neglects the large class of self-respecting citizens 
who are self-supporting on a moderate income or it compels 
them to submit to charity service or to, for them, extravagant 
charges. These deserving persons cannot avail themselves, 
when ill, of the advantages for scientific diagnosis and treat- 
ment which can be secured through the cooperation of the 
laboratory and clinical workers of a large modern hospital, on 
any rational basis of paying for the service rendered. 

The social service of modern hospital work should include 
every rank of society, which must be classified for the 
purpose entirely on a financial basis; and the 
proper development of a hospital center must 
furnish for everyone who seeks it, not only the 
opportunity for scientific diagnosis and treatment, but also 
must furnish it at a cost which shall be within that patient’s 
means. This necessity is leading to the establishment of a 
new department in certain hospitals which is known as a 
“Рау Clinic’. This new departure will be organized as an 
out-patient clinic, and will charge its patients a moderate 
fee and its physicians will receive a fair salary. Presumably 
it will deal both with diagnosis and with treatment, and will 
therefore supplant the private physician with a system of 
institutional practice on a basis of paid service. Such a pay 
clinic is sure to excite opposition from the rank and file of the 
profession, and not without reason. Nevertheless, some form 
of service on these lines is needed and is surely to be added 
to any properly organized medical center today. The error 
to be avoided is the exclusion of the family practitioner from 
the treatment of the case when he is capable and ready to 
give the necessary service. The omission in the modern sys- 
tem to be corrected is supplying to the patient and to the 
physician the scientific study in laboratory work, x-ray inves- 
tigation and scientific clinical lines of diagnosis which the 
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family physician cannot be trained to do and which the 
patient cannot secure from private physicians except attan 
expense entirely out of proportion to his income. Such a 
plant should be known, not as a 'Pay Clinic', but as a 'Diag- 
nostic Clinic', and should form the executive and distributive 
center of the several parts of the Clinical Medical group. Its 
medical function to the community should be to receive all 
sick and injured applicants for relief; to make as complete a 
diagnosis as possible, and then to refer that patient back to 
his family doctor for treatment, or if the patient needs hos- 
pital care, to advise such special treatment in that one of the 
allied institutions of the medical center as is indicated by the 
nature of the case. The relation of this diagnostic clinic to 
the professional staffs of the allied institutions should be, that 
every member of those staffs must be a member of the pro- 
fessional staff of the diagnostic clinic, and that there be no 
other clinical workers in this clinic. The financial relations 
of this diagnostic clinic should be, that every clinical worker 
be paid for his work, and every patient be charged a proper 
fee, commensurate with a modest income and with the work 
done to reach a diagnosis in his case. 

To apply this principle of a central clinic and interdepen- 
dent hospitals to the building of a medical center for Columbia 
and the Presbyterian Hospital, it is necessary 
to develop the relationship of each component 
part to that centralizing organization. The 
Presbyterian Hospital would continue to furnish all the ward 
bed service and the accessory laboratory and scientific plants 
for the medical and surgical departments. It would continue, 
as now, to do the same for the department of diseases of chil- 
dren, and it might add the ward and laboratory plants for 
any or for all the specialties of clinical medicine. Such a devel- 
opment would be a distinct innovation, and, it may be pos- 
sible, that the Presbyterian Hospital would prefer that sep- 
arate hospital organizations should be created to develop 
these medical specialties which are an absolute necessity of 
medical education. The Presbyterian Hospital would dele- 
gate all its department of admission and of allied function to 
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the diagnostic clinic, and would cease to operate an out- 
patient service, but would refer all patients needing such 
dispensary care to the Vanderbilt Clinic, through the distrib- 
uting power of the diagnostic clinic. As already suggested, 
one or more new hospitals for specialties in medicine would 
furnish ward and laboratory services to the departments of 
Neurology, Ophthalmology, Dermatology and similar sub- 
jects. These hospitals also would admit and discharge pa- 
tients only through the intermediary of the diagnostic clinic. 
A rebuilt Sloane Hospital for Women would hold the same 
intimate relationship to the diagnostic clinic as regards cases 
of obstetrics and gynecology. A large hospital for the treat- 
ment of private patients would also be built, to treat patients 
who could pay a professional fee. This hospital also would 
receive its patients through the central executive diagnostic 
clinic, and would furnish single rooms at moderate and at 
high prices, and also small wards of two to four beds, at a 
comparatively low rate. The rebuilt Vanderbilt Clinic would 
constitute a dispensary for the treatment of the poor, both 
those discharged from the wards of the Presbyterian Hospital 
and those from the Sloane and the hospitals for specialties, 
as well as those applying for outdoor relief. All these patients 
would pass through the Diagnostic Clinic, both for ad- 
mission and for discharge. The Diagnostic Clinic would 
require for its complete organization a hospital containing 
observation wards and single rooms where patients might be 
kept for the short periods necessary to reach a diagnostic 
conclusion. 

The clinical medical center for Columbia would consist of 
a central distributing diagnostic clinic and six allied hospital 
units: the Presbyterian Hospital, the Vanderbilt Clinic, the 
Sloane Hospital for Women, a hospital for medical specialties, 
a hospital for observation wards and a hospital for private 
patients. 

Any organization for medical education in New York 
would be remiss indeed in appreciation of an opportunity if it 
did not consider the use of the many hospitals of the city 
as centers for clinical instruction. It has been one of the 
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greatest developments of the past ten years that so many of 
these hospitals have opened their wards, under the leadership 
of Columbia, to the admission of fourth 
year medical students as clinical clerks. 
This plan has proved a great success, but in view of 
the proposed addition of a fifth hospital year to the college 
curriculum the future demands an increased use and a more 
intimate relationship to certain ones of these hospital clinical 
units. This new curriculym will require of each student a 
twelve month service as a hospital interne, and the present 
system of clinical clerks must be expanded to lengthen the 
term of service and to increase the responsibilities of the 
clerks, so that they become the junior internes of the hospital 
service. The College of Physicians and Surgeons must possess 
the educational control of several hospital units, organized 
as complete clinical institutes, in order to supply a sufficient 
number of ward beds in medicine and surgery to instruct in 
an efficient manner its graduating class. 

Such a clinical institute is being organized by the College 
at the present time in the first division of Bellevue Hospital. 
The trustees of that hospital have definitely determined to 
hand over to the three larger medical schools of the city the 
medical and educational control of at least three-fourths of 
Bellevue. The college, therefore, will possess in its division 
of this hospital a clinical institute which will contain a medi- 
cal and a surgical service of approximately ninety beds each; 
a service of one hundred beds for the medical treatment of 
the diseases of children; a service of ninety beds for tubercu- 
losis, and a service of thirty-six beds for diseases of the throat, 
nose and ear. A similar addition to the teaching facilities 
in Bellevue has been made also to the medical schools 
of the New York University and of Cornell; and this ac- 
complished fact should point the way for other hospitals 
of the city to organize as clinical institutes and ally them- 
selves to some one of the university schools of medicine in 
New York. 

Professor Gorham Bacon has resigned as Professor of Otol- 
ogy after twelve years’ service, during which the instruction 
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has been brought to a high plane of efficiency in spite of the 
handicap that his ward service was situated more than two 
miles distant from his dispensary service in 
the Vanderbilt Clinic. The loss of Professor 
Bacon’s influence over the advanced classes 
for developing a specialty on broad lines of philosophic medi- 
cine will be felt by the school. 

It is necessary to record with regret also that Professor 
J. Raynor Hayden has resigned at the end of the year from 
the Chair of Urology. This specialty is also hampered in 
its work because of the limitation of the work of the 
department to an out-door service in the Vanderbilt 
Clinic. Professor Hayden has held this chair for twelve 
years and has proved a most popular and thorough teacher. 
It has not been possible to fill this vacancy up to the 
present time. 

During the year a number of the teaching staff have been 
absent on leave for service in the medical corps of the 
European armies. The base hospitals at 
Jouilly and at Sens have been manned in 
part by officers from this College. One 
instructor, Dr. Fraser, resigned to answer the call of his native 
land for service in the English army. 

The details of the publications in scientific journals of the 
work accomplished in medical research are recorded under 
the several departments below. It is a pleas- 
ure to record here the appearance from the press 
during the year of three more notable publi- 
cations. Professor E. B. Cragin has written a text book on 
obstetrics which embodies the teaching of this specialty as 
it has been developed in the Sloane Hospital for Women. 
Professor J. R. Hayden has published a text book which rep- 
resents his personal views on his specialty and which will 
prove a help to future students of medicine. A new text book 
of pathology has just been finished by Professor W. G. 
MacCullum which is the result of his seven years of service in 
this College and is sure to prove an important addition to the 
list of classical text books in medical sciences. 
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The College appreciates fully the fact that graduate in- 
struction should be given in the same institution, parallel with 
undergraduate work, but it is believed that 
the urgent questions now being solved in 
regard to the course for the degree of M.D. 
must be decided before any attempt is made to develop gradu- 
ate work of a high grade. The plant for this development 
exists in the College laboratories and the extra-mural hospi- 
tals which are now allied to Columbia more or less closely. 

A report is added on the noteworthy details of work in the 
several departments which have been accomplished during 
the past year. 

The registration at the College during the 
year was 554 students who may be divided into the following 


groups: 


Graduate 
Instruction 


Registration 


Fourth Year Class я P є | : Р 72 
Third Year Class . : R А ; ; 7 97 
Second Year Class ; ; . ; , . 120 
First Year Class . ; . Я ; : , 142 
Special Students (not candidates for a degree) . : 26 
Students of the Graduate School (candidates for the 

A.M. or Ph.D. degrees) . ; : i : 97 

Total . à : ; г ; : i 554 


The graduating class numbered 73 of whom 4 received their 
degrees the preceding fall. The number of the graduating 
class who had received a previous bachelor’s degree was 78% 
of the total. The graduating class contained twelve students 
who were completing their education on the basis of a six or 
seven year professional option, which is 16% of the total 
number. There were 66 Juniors and Seniors of Columbia 
College and one Senior from Colgate University included in 
the above total of 262 in the first two classes. This is 25% of 
the total. The increasing popularity of this educational plan 
proves it to be a successful development in American medical 
education. 

The Department of Bacteriology has made a prominent 
innovation in adding to the elective courses lectures by promi- 
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nent specialists, who have presented certain features of the 
science to the students of the course on Infection and Im- 
munity. Doctors Noguchi, Amoss and Docher, 
of the Rockefeller Institute, and Dr. Weil of 
Cornell University gave special talks on the branches of 
bacteriology in which they are working intensively at the 
present time. The elective courses have attracted many 
undergraduate students, and also chemists, physicians and 
other instructors attached to other departments of this and 
other universities. Research has been concerned especially 
with syphilis and its immunilogical relations. Other studies 
in pneumonia and Hodgkin's disease, and on a complement 
fixation test for diagnosis of tuberculosis which promises to 
be an important addition to medicine, have been carried on 
by the staff and by a dozen undergraduate students. 

Research in the Department of Chemistry has been con- 
tinued along the lines of the chemistry of the mouth, and of 
the relations of oral secretions to 
caries of the teeth and to other dental 
problems. This work has led to an increasing interest of the 
local dental societies which contribute to the support of the 
research, and are also in large part responsible for the proposal 
to establish a school of dentistry in Columbia. 

Research in the departmental laboratory and in the clinical 
rooms of the Department of Dermatology has been active and 
some twenty-five contributions have been 
published in medical literature. This in- 
cluded a presentation of a résumé on the treatment of 
syphilis by Professor Fordyce before the Triennial 
Congress of Physicians and Surgeons in Washington. During 
the year the department has contributed for publication 
purposes many photographs and scientific assistance to other 
investigators and authors. The department has developed a 
very wide and extensive influence in the local societies and 
throughout the country. 

The Departments of Laryngology and Otology have been 
combined under the direction of Professor Coakley. This 
rational development in medical education was made 
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possible by the resignation of Professor Bacon, already 
referred to. The facilities of the department for teaching 
have been increased by the addition to the care 
of the College of the ward service in Bellevue 
Hospital, devoted to diseases of the nose, throat 
and ear. These wards and the dispensary service at the Van- 
derbilt Clinic will be conducted as one clinical unit, and this 
combination will add materially to the opportunities for 
elective work, for undergraduates and for advanced students. 
The teaching collection of the department has been enriched 
by the donation from Professor Bacon of the specimens, 
charts, lantern and lantern slides, which represent the per- 
sonal efforts of Professor Bacon to provide such material 
during his incumbency of the chair of Otology. 

The Department of Neurology has more than doubled its 
attendance at the Vanderbilt Clinic over the figures of two 
years ago, and has taken over, with much 
success, the therapeutic plants devoted to 
hydrotherapy and in part also that of mechanotherapy. It 
conducts a subdivision on mental hygiene, psychotherapy, 
electrotherapy, speech re-education, and serum and organo- 
therapy. Eight important papers have been published and 
there is considerable work under way. The teaching in the 
dispensary has been supplemented by clinics of a practical 
nature at the City Hospital, under the direction of Professor 
E. L. Hunt. Graduate work is being stimulated, and a new 
departure has been introduced by the offering of a course on 
Neuro-Anatomy and Clinical Neurology in the summer ses- 
sion, which will combine instructors in the departments of 
Anatomy and Surgery with those in Neurology. Very impor- 
tant additions are being made to the study collection of the 
newly organized neurological laboratory, both of normal 
types to illustrate the evolutionary history through the verte- 
brate phylum, and also of pathological specimens of unusual 
and of common disease conditions. Collaboration with other 
departments and with clinical foundations is being fostered, 
not only in teaching, as detailed above, but also in research. 
A very important study of epilepsy on clinical, pathological 
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and chemical lines is being carried on by the department in 
conjunction with four departments of the university and with 
the Harriman Foundation and pathological department of 
Roosevelt Hospital. 

The development of elective courses in the Department of 
Pathology has been successful, and the students have shown 
an increasing interest in this work. Seven 
such courses were offered and given and were 
frequently overcrowded by the attendance. The research of 
the year was varied in character, and will be published in a 
series of articles, and collected in a volume of reprints as has 
been the custom of the department for a number of years. 

The Department of Physiology has published two volumes, 
(Nos. 5 & 6) of reprints formerly published, and has added 
some two dozen separate pieces of work to 
physiological and medical literature. The most 
notable achievement has been the development of a new 
form of string galvanometer for electro-cardiographic work, 
which is more powerful, more accurate and more convenient 
than any of those heretofore available. A new form of auto- 
matic camera for use in the same work has also been perfected. 
These Columbia instruments have been manufactured and 
put on the market by a professional mechanic not connected 
with the University. The instrument has met a ready ac- 
ceptance by our colleague universities, and its appearance has 
been most opportune, because the regular supply from the 
European sources has been cut off by the war. 

The Department of Practice of Medicine has carried on 
research on diabetes by combining the facilities of the 
Vanderbilt Clinic and the Presbyterian 
Hospital; on rheumatic fever, on mercurial 
poisoning, on cardiographic studies, on serum disease and 
allied protein reactions. Prof. Swift has continued his work 
on the treatment of the nervous lesions of syphilis and pre- 
sented a paper on this subject before the Congress of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons in Washington. The course of instruction 
has not been subjected to any radical changes. The work 
suffers to some extent, as does that of other clinical depart- 
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ments, from the division of labor made necessary by the 
physical separation of the Presbyterian Hospital in 7oth 
Street and Madison Avenue and the College and its labora- 
tories and Vanderbilt Clinic in 59th Street and Amsterdam 
Avenue. 

The Department of Surgery is carrying on some extensive 
researches concerning nerve anastomosis, Hodgkin’s disease 
and post operative pneumonia. These researches 
are conducted under the Anonymous and 
Harriman funds, and are being collaborated in conjunc- 
tion with the Departments of Medicine and Bacteriology. 
The department is devoting a large amount of energy to the 
organization of the surgical part of the clinical institute 
which the College is developing in Bellevue Hospital. During 
the past year a series of twelve lectures was given upon the 
subject of military surgery. Professor Walton took up the 
purely surgical aspects of wounds and infections which result 
in the course of war, and the general topics of ‘‘camp sani- 
tation," ‘‘transportation of the wounded," ‘‘general equip- 
ment and administration of first aid stations, field hospitals, 
distribution hospitals and base hospitals’’ were presented to 
the students by Lieutenant Colonel Terriberry, of the state 
militia, and Major Wadhams and Captains Huntington and 
Ford of the Medical Corps of the regular army. An addition 
to the surgical laboratory is being built at the Presbyterian 
Hospital which will permit a better service in the operating 
rooms and add to the efficiency of the department. 

The service at the Vanderbilt Clinic has continued to in-. 
crease, and has far outgrown the physical equipment at the 
service of this dispensary. Every de- 
partment is overcrowded, and the staff 
will welcome a prospect of the rebuilding of the Clinic when- 
ever the plans for the development of the new plant are 
perfected. The infirmary has more than proved its useful- 
ness and has made possible a very important development in 
the operative phases of the Department of Laryngology and 
in the therapeutics and diagnosis of syphilis in the Depart- 
ments of Neurology and Dermatology. The continuance of 
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the income from the East River Homes has permitted a very 
considerable extension of the work in tuberculosis, both in 
the dispensary and in the patients’ homes. Work has also 
been supported from this source in the Department of Bac- 
teriology, and these activities, in conjunction with the roof 
camp for the treatment of tuberculosis, which has been in 
operation for seven years, has made the Vanderbilt Clinic 
service for tuberculosis one of the most active and efficient 
in the city. 


Respectfully submitted, 
SAMUEL W. LAMBERT, 
Dean 


June 30, 1016. 
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"Yes, It’s a Steinway” 

SN’T there supreme satisfaction in being able to 

say that of the piano in your home? Would you 

have the same feeling about any other piano? 

“Its a Steinway.” Nothing more need be said. 
Everybody knows you have chosen wisely; you 

have given to your home the very best that money 

can buy. You will never even think of changing 

this piano for any other. As the years go by the 

words ‘‘It’s a Steinway” will mean more and more 

to you, and thousands of times, as you continue to 

| enjoy through Ше the companionship of that noble 
instrument, absolutely without a peer, you will say 


to yourself: “Нох glad I am I paid the few extra 
dollars and got a Steinway."' 


STEINWAY &SONS 


STEINWAY HALL SUBWAY EXPRESS STATION AT THE DOOR 


107-109 EAST 14TH ST. NEW YORK 


Kindly mention The News 


TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS 
STATIONERS 


JEWELRY, WATCHES, RINGS 
FOBS, EMBLEM PINS, TROPHIES 
SILVER CUPS, STATIONERY WITH 
MONOGRAMS IN COLOR, INVITATIONS 
OF ALL KINDS, DIPLOMAS, MEDALS 
AND DIES FOR STAMPING SEALS 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO INQUIRIES 
BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 31” STREET 
NEW YORK 


Kindly mention The News 


This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 


transaction of business at a distance. 


Full information may be obtained, by those desir- 


ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, CotuMmBiA AruMNI News, New York 


Telephone 5895 Hanover 


BENJAMIN B. LAWRENCE, '78 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 


60 Wall Street New YoRK CITY 


Ц 


FRANCIS W. COLLINS, '05 E. M. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PUBLIC UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 


so Church Street New York CITY 


Telephone r309 Murray Hill 
JOHN LAIMBEER, Jr. '83 
GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND ALTERATIONS 


103 Park Avenue 


Room 1118 New York City 


Telephone 3042 Cortland 


DANIEL E. MORAN, '84 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


55 Liberty Street New York City 


C. Н. ELLARD, 'g7 
INSURANCE 


Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Cortland 4446 217 Broadway 


C. H. LiNDLEY HENRY EICKHOFF, '75L 


LINDLEY AND EICKHOFF 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW 


604 Mills Building San FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Cable Address: Chrysalis 


FACTORY POWER PLANTS FUEL ECONOMY 


DAVID MOFFATT MYERS, M. E. тоот 
Griggs and Myers 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


110 West 40th Street NEW YoRK CITY 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 


Telephone 7190 Bryant D. E. BURCHELL, '04 


BURCHELL, CLARK & LOGAN, Inc. 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


IIO West Street New Үовк CITY 


William MacRossie ‘rr 
Allan MacRossie, Jr. '14 
MacRossre & MAcRossIE 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
SURETY BONDS 


Telephone 2172 John 


I Liberty Street New York City 


Н. К. BiTziNG, State's Attorney WILLIAM LANGER, '10 


BITZING AND LANGER 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
Farmers and Merchants Bank Building 
Suite 2-3-4-5 
MANDAN, NORTH DAKOTA 


Rector 5586 


KENNETH С. STERN, E. E.'12 
111 BROADWAY 
New York City 


Sheet Aluminum Babbitt Metal 


Telephone Rector 9310 


J. PARKE CHANNING, '83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway NEW York City 


Telephone Rector 1331 
ALLAN N. SPOONER & SON, Inc. 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 
River and Harbor Construction—Piers, Bulkheads, 
Foundations and Caissons—Subaqucous Pipe 
and Cable Laying—Marine Divers 
Pier rr, North River NEW YorK CITY 


THoMas J. BRADY, JR., 
C.E. 


Telephone 
Madison Square 2721 


Tuomas J. BRADY, JR., CONSTRUCTION Co. 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


1170 Broadway New YoRK City 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE ESTABLISHES A NEW 
EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOL 


By Professor Crirronp B. Upton 
Secretary of Teachers College 


HE General Education Board founded by 

John D. Rockefeller has agreed to provide 
Teachers College of Columbia University with 
the funds necessary to establish and conduct a 
school for the purpose of scientific experimenta- 
tion and constructive work in the reorganization 
of elementary and secondary education. The 
school will be opened next fall with accommoda- 
tions for from 150 to 200 pupils. During the 
first few years it will carry out cautious experi- 
ments with a view to the improvement of the 
subject matter to be taught, so that the curricu- 
lum may be better adapted to the needs of the 
life of to-day than the one now in common use. 
There will be constant coóperation between the 
faculty of the school and the faculty of Teachers 
College, thus insuring a careful study of every 
experiment made. This arrangement will make 
for carefully considered and continuous progress 
toward the goal for which the school is estab- 
lished. 

Modern languages will be emphasized and 
experiments will be made with a view to deter- 
mining what methods of teaching English, 
French and German give the most practical 
results. During the first few years Latin and 
Greek will not be taught. Experiments will be 
made, however, to ascertain whether the impor- 
tant ancient classics can be effectively used in 
translations. There is nothing in the plan of 
the school that permanently bars Latin and 
Greck. Ata later date it is possible that experi- 
ments will be made to teach these languages by 
better methods and with aims different from 
those now generally accepted. The study of 
science in its various forms and in its relations 
to life will be prominent throughout the school. 
New methods of teaching literature, history, 
and civics will be tried. Industrial and domestic 
arts, music, and drawing, will all have a place in 
the course of study. The subject of mathematics 
will receive special consideration in the hope of 
working out a rational curriculum which con- 


nects mathematics with its use in life and its 
place in the development of civilization. Organ- 
ized recreation, play, and games will be provided. 
Constant efforts will be made, by means of 
individual, class, and school excursions, by means 
of pictures, charts, maps, shop and laboratory 
excursions, special reading matter, and discus- 
sions, to give the pupils sufficient contact with 
their natural, industrial, social, economic, voca- 
tional, and domestic environment to derive the 
basis for their school work from real situations. 
In the first years of the experiment every effort 
will be made to secure a curriculum sufficiently 
rich in content to be in itself а valuable life 
possession. No studies will be taught purely for 
their disciplinary value, it being the aim of the 
school frankly to experiment in obtaining for 
the pupil necessary ''culture and discipline” 
through a study of subjects which are in them- 
selves valuable and useful. As the “doctrine of 
formal discipline" is one of the much debated 
educational theories of the day, it is highly 
appropriate that a school of this kind should 
offer to the educational psychologist an oppor- 
tunity to test the mental ability of pupils who 
have followed this sort of a curriculum, and to 
compare them with pupils of other schools 
where certain studies are taught largely with a 
view to their disciplinary value. 

Teachers College intends to have this new 
work carried on with the same breadth of view 
and scientific accuracy as would be found in 
an institute of medical research or a laboratory 
of experimental agriculture. In this connection, 
every resource of Teachers College will be used 
with a view to measuring scientifically the re- 
sults of the experiment. 

The Director of the School will be Professor 
Otis W. Caldwell, now Head of the Department 
of Natural Sciences in the School of Education 
of the University of Chicago. Before becoming 
a member of the Faculty of the University of 
Chicago, Dr. Caldwell had had experience as a 
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teacher and supervisor in elementary, secondary, 
and normal schools. He is the author of several 
important books on botany and general science 
for the use of secondary schools, and has also 
edited a leading text-book in agriculture. For 
years he has been one of the most active and 
effective workers in adapting science to the 
uses of the elementary and secondary school. 
Recently he has participated in the Gary survey 
which is being conducted by the General Edu- 
cation Board, and he is now completing a mono- 
graph on the teaching of science in the schools 
of that system. In addition to his position as 
director of the school, Dr. Caldwell will become 
a professor of Education in Teachers College. 
In recruiting the staff, the country will be 
searched for able and resourceful teachers in all 
the different fields of elementary and secondary 
education. 

It is planned to open the school with six 
classes, the first three years of the elementary 
school, and the three years of a junior high 
school. As the school develops, other years of 
instruction will be added. Both boys and girls 
will be admitted though they will not necessarily 
be in the same classes іп all subjects. It is 
planned that the tuition fees shall be moderate 
and that there shall be a number of full and 
partial scholarships. Subject to the authority of 
Columbia University and Teachers College, 
the general management of the school will be 
vested in an Administrative Committee com- 
posed of James E. Russell, Dean of Teachers 
College, Chairman, and the following additional 
members: Otis W. Caldwell, V. Everit Macy, 
Mrs. Willard Straight, Felix M. Warburg, Arthur 
Turnbull and George E. Vincent, Wickliffe Rose, 
Charles P. Howland and Abraham Flexner. 
The faculty and the officers of the school will be 
selected and appointed by the Trustees of 
Teachers College оп the nomination of the 
Administrative Board. 


Committee on Management 


In order that the experimental work of the 
school may becarried out underthe most favorable 
conditions:it is expected that check experiments 
under the direction of the faculty of the school 
and the faculty of Teachers College will be 
carried out in other schools. Genuine educa- 
tional research in many athliated schools may be 
the final outcome. 
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Some Press Comments 


AN EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION 


A true '' normal school," in the sense of its being 
a type or standard for other schools, and not merely 
a training school for teachers, will be the great 
school which the General Education Board, with 
the vast resources of the Rockefeller fund behind it, 
will establish. in connection with the Teachers 
College at Columbia University. 

A great deal has been said in the last fifty years 
—and the tide of the talk about it has been steadily 
rising ever since Charles Francis Adams delivered 
his famous Phi Beta Kappa address thirty years 
ago—regarding the obsolescence of dead-language 
instruction and other educational ways of the past. 
The thing has been argued out endlessly on paper. 
This new Rockefeller school in New York will argue 
it out in practice. It will be a great actual experi- 
ment in modern education—a practical example of 
the new ideas. 

The lumber of the past will be jettisoned. Latin 
and Greek will be heard no more. English, French, 
German, Spanish will be taught in a thoroughly live 
and native manner. Science will be the school's 
daily bread. Instructive recreation, the enlist- 
ment of his intellectual appetite, not his nausea, in 
the cause of the student's education, will be put in 
the leading place. The little prospectus of the 
school which has been put forward suggests that 
to a certain extent the Spanish educational anar- 
chist, Ferrer, will live again in its curriculum. It 
will be an amazingly interesting educational experi- 
ment. It is a safe prediction that it will greatly 
influence American education. 

Yet in the end, it will be very much the same. 
The school is, after all, in the scholar's brain and 
heart. Benjamin Franklin's university was a case 
of type, and Herbert Spencer's the corner of an 
office in the engineering department of the London 
& Birmingham Railway. Mathematics have trained 
many poets, and poetry has taught many mathe- 
maticians. Every genius is an Archimedes, wanting 
only a learning-place, any kind of a learning place, 
on which to stand in order to move the world with 
his lever. Nevertheless, not all men are geniuses. 
We want our schools to do the real formative thing, 
and it is manifest that the wealth of Rockefeller 
could not do a better thing than help them to do it 
in this illustrative way.— Boston Transcript 


EDUCATION AND THE CLOSED MIND 


Announcement of the plan ot the General Educa- 
tion Board to give a thorough try-out to a '" modern- 
ized” school course, in connection with the Teachers 
College of Columbia University, has had a mixed 
reception. Most of the professors and teachers 
interviewed on the subiect appear to welcome the 
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experiment. This does not necessarily mean that 
they accept the ideas behind the project, or expect 
it to be successful. But they hail every serious 
attempt to freshen education in the public schools. 
Several educational authorities are quoted as ad- 
verse to the scheme. They condemn it in advance 
with a good deal of asperity. And some fine old 
crusted Tories in the press and elsewhere are 
bitterly against it as being the plot of dangerous 
educational anarchists. 

Now, education cannot deny itself. Teachers 
cannot destroy the work of their own hands. And 
if anything has been achieved by all those who have 
wrought in our schools and colleges for generations 
past, it has been the spreading conviction that 
educated men must let their minds play freely on 
all the problems of life and society. Experiment, 
the testing of new ideas, the proving of all things 
so that we may learn what is good in order to hold 
fast to it, are the very breath of existence to-day. 
Men admit this in every other province; why deny 
it in education? To our mind, such an effort as 
the General Education Board is about to make, 
with all its resources behind it, and under the skilled 
direction which is already assured, will be of im- 
mense educational value. It may not at all result 
as ita promoters hope. But to have demonstrated 
that will be itself a gain. If the experiment fails, 
Dr. Flexner will be, on his own principles, com- 
pelled to admit it and profit by it. In the very 
failure, if it comes, there will be much to be learned. 
Here is no haphazard affair. Every step will be 
watched. Each method tried will be carefully 
reported upon. Years of trial will doubtless be 
necessary before a final judgment can be arrived 
at. But in the process of experimenting what in- 
struction will not instructors get! That anybody 
can rise up all bristling with prejudice to denounce 
the whole thing in advance passes our compre- 
hension. 

Surely, American public-school education is not 
in such a millennial state that proposals to change 


and possibly improve it should be pounced upon — 


almost as if they were sacrilegious. About some 
things it may be wise to hold that intelligent opinion 
is made up. But education is certainly not one of 
them. Itis notoriously fluid. Nota year but sees 
some destructive criticism of old ways in the schools, 
some innovation asking for a hearing. If anywhere 
the attitude of the closed mind is absurd, it seems to 
us to be so in regard to this whole question of what 
to teach and how to teach it in the public schools of 
the United States. If any man declares that he 
knows it all and that wisdom will die with him, he 
is immediately exposed to the suspicion that wisdom 
was not even born with him. Wide-awake educa- 
tors, we are confident, will everywhere be watching 
the experiment of the '' modernized school” with the 
most intense interest. 
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The plain truth is that we are still feeling our 
way in all this matter. No one royal road has been 
marked out for all to follow. The impression gets 
abroad that some study has become obsolete; that 
it no longer interests pupils; that its educational 
value has nearly vanished. Апа then along comes 
some teacher of native genius to take the musty old 
discipline and make it a live and throbbing thing 
of the present. It may be the classics, which 
Dr. Flexner is going to drop. It may be history, or 
it may be science. One would almost dare to say 
that the particular subject makes very little differ- 
ence, provided it is taught by the right teacher. 
First catch your teacher! His main object is to 
call out the enthusiasm and waken the minds of his 
scholars. And that can be done in a thousand 
ways. To say that any set form of education is to 
be sacredly guarded in a me varietur spirit, is (о 
make a fetich of education. The human mind 
fulfils itself in many ways— with one kind of educa- 
tion or another; sometimes without any of a formal 
kind. The man most quoted to-day in the. whole 
Anglo-Saxon world, Abraham Lincoln, was almost 
entirely self-schooled. Yet his mind was somehow 
opened and led to expand its full powers. With 
such cases before our eyes. we shall be dull indeed 
if we take an oath of allegiance to any cut-and-dried 
educational formularies, and regard bold experi- 
ments, that may be even audacious, as treasonable. 
— New York Evening Post 


Interscholastic Speaking Contest 


The annual interscholastic speaking contest, 
designed to stimulate interest in public speaking 
in the secondary schools of New York State, will 
be held in Earl Hall, Columbia University, on 
March 2, 1917. The contest will be open, as 
usual, to accredited representatives of public and 
private secondary schools outside of New York 
City. 

Inasmuch as it is not possible to accommodate 
more than ten speakers at the contest, it is neces- 
sary to arrange preliminary contests at a series of 
centers to determine who shall represent a given 
locality. Following is a list of specified centers 
together with the name and address of the 
alumni representative through whom arrange- 
ments for the preliminary contest will be made. 
Albany, Кое! Н. Brooks, ‘oo; Binghamton, 
Henry C. Sears, 'o6M; Buffalo, Orson J. Wei- 
mert, 'ooL; New Rochelle, Walter G. C. Otto, 
'04; Ogdensburg, Walter G. Kellogg, '99; Pat- 
chogue, George Н. Furman, '93L; Poughkeepsie, 
Nelson Borst, '9oM; Rochester, К. R. B. Pow- 
ell, 'r4L; Syracuse, Joseph Bondy, '84L. 
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THE AMERICAN AMBULANCE HOSPITAL 
AT NEUILLY 


The following is a summary of an address made by Dr. Charles A. Powers, '83 М, of Denver, at the 
annual meeting of the Alumni Club of Colorado on January 10. The account was reported to the News bv 


Harold H. Healy, '14L, Secretary of the Club. 


Dr. Powers served for six months last year as surgeon 


with the American Ambulance Hospital at Neuilly and will resume work there on April 1 next.—Editor 


HE American Ambulance Hospital of Paris 

was organized by Ambassador Myron T. 
Herrick and the American residents in Paris at the 
beginning of the war, and it has been generously 
supported by Americans ever since—very gen- 
erously fora war hospital as the food and upkeep is 
good as shown by the per diem which is about two 
dollars. It never runs out of dressings, and care- 
ful attention is given to the men all of whom are 
seen daily. It consists of 170 beds for French 
soldiers; those suffering from the more severe 
shell wounds, which result in the crushing of the 
limbs and disfiguring of the face, a new develop- 
ment of this war. 

The latter wounds, which often result in the 
whole lower part of the face being carried away 
by shell fire, are treated in connection with the 
dental surgeons who are doing very good work 
along that line. The chest or arms are seldom 
wounded in any way. 

When we consider the name “American 
Ambulance Hospital," we must remember that 
in the French language "ambulance" has two 
meanings; one meaning the cart or wagon used 
in moving sick or wounded men—as it is used 
here—the other meaning ''temporary." So this 
is the American temporary hospital, similar to 
the various other French hospitals, such as the 
Soissons Ambulance Hospital and the Hospital 
of the Ocean. 

The men from the front are brought to the 
hospital three to six days after being wounded. 
Earlier in the summer they were brought from 
Verdun and later from the Somme. 

I have been asked a good deal since I came 
back how the French people feel toward America, 
how they are taking the war and what the real 
conditions thereare. The French people are very 
grateful for the establishment and support of 
the hospital and it is recognized now as one of 
the best in Paris. The spirit of the French is 
fine—devoted and simple. Perhaps an incident 
or two will illustrate. 


A young fellow, about 20 years old, came in 
with his leg badly crushed. It had become in- 
fected and necessitated amputation. I asked if 
he would take ether, and he said very simply with 
a smile, “ Yes, sir." When he was brought back 
from the operating room, it was discovered a little 
later that gangrene had set in, which develops 
very rapidly, and that it would be necessary to 
amputate once more in order to save his life, 
so I said again to him “Will you take ether?”’, 
and with the same smile he said, “Yes, sir.” 
So we cut his leg off above the knee. The next 
morning I told him I was very sorry he had to 
lose his leg but that it was necessary to take it 
off in order to save his life, and with the same 
smile he said, “Yes, sir, I realize that, but I'm 
sorry I can't go back to the front.” 

The spirit of the rest of the French people in 
this war is the same— simple, quiet and self- 
contained, no bluster, no braggadocio, but every 
man, woman and child is doing his part for the 
beloved country. | 

Paris was never more beautiful than it was last 
summer, but the people are very quiet in action, 
dress and entertainment. The women dress 
very simply and among the men even a dinner 
coat in a restaurant would be conspicuous. 

The spirit in the hospital is good, the nurses, 
Americans, are doing a labor of love, as their pay 
is insignificant. The ambulance drivers in Paris 
are at the front where they very often drive along 
shell swept roads and they are doing splendid 
work, but the casualties in that service are very 
slight. 

While I was there an American came over, ` 
referred to me by a doctor friend of mine in 
New York. I asked him what he could do and 
he said that probably he could teach Greek better 
than anything else. I told him that the soldiers 
were much more in need of cigarettes than Greek, 
so he said he might be able to roll cigarettes. We 
did find that he could make up beds very well 
and he has been very useful in that line and has 
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consented to come back next spring to help out 
in the same capacity. 

This, of course, merely suggests a few of the 
things done there, for evenings could be devoted 
to the field hospitals alone, and the work of 
others of our Americans helping France and her 
brave allies, but it illustrates the spirit of the 
thing, the devotion and service that is present 
throughout. 


University Notes 


Professor Charles Knapp has accepted an 
invitation to address The Classical Association 
of Virginia, at its annual meeting next Thanks- 
giving time, on some Classical topic. 


The members of the faculty of Columbia Uni- 
versity recently addressed to President Wilson 
the accompanying appeal on behalf of the Bel- 
gians. The name of President Butler heads the 
list of 430 signatures attached to the document. 

Among other prominent faculty members 
joining in the appeal are the following: Professor 
W. H. Carpenter, Provost of the University; 
Professor A. C. McGiffert, Acting President 
Union Theological Seminary; Professor Virginia 
C. Gildersleeve, Dean of Barnard College; Pro- 
fessor W. T. Brewster, Provost of Barnard Col- 
lege; Professor S. W. Lambert, Dean of the 
Medical School; Professor J. E. Russell, Dean of 
Teachers College; Professor Harlan F. Stone, 
Dean of Law School; Professor Talcott Williams, 
Director School of Journalism; Professor Paul 
Monroe, Director School of Education; Professor 
J. C. Egbert, Director Summer Session and 
School of Business; Professor M. A. Bigelow, 
Director School of Practical Arts; Professor H. 
H. Rusby, Dean College of Pharmacy; Professor 
F. J. E. Woodbridge, Dean of Graduate Facul- 
ties; F. P. Keppel, Dean of Columbia College; 
Rev. Raymond C. Knox, Chaplain; Professor 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, President American 
Museum of Natural History; and Professors 
Brander Matthews, John Dewey, Franklin H. 
Giddings, К. Н. Gottheil, F. M. McMurray, 
and others. 


'To the President of the United States: 


We, the undersigned, members of the Faculties 
of Columbia University in the City of New York, 
appeal to you on behalf of the sutfering people of 
Bclgium. 

Unspeakable disasters have fallen upon this 
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people, guilty of no crime save that of defending 
their honor with thcir blood. Overwhelmed by the 
armed forces of a nation pledged to protect them, 
devastated by a warfare whose relentless cruelty 
has no parallel in modern history, robbed of the 
resources on which their industrial life depended, 
and impoverished by crushing indemnities levied 
by force of arms, the brave people of unhappy 
Belgium have long since been reduced to a state of 
piteous helplessness. Their suffering and their 
weakness command our deep compassion, even as 
their heroism compels our admiration. 

The crowning atrocity is now in way of execution. 
Tens of thousands of the non-combatant populace, 
many of them induced to return to Belgium by 
pledges of protection, are rudely torn from their 
families and hurried into virtual slavery within the 
German empire. In the presence of so hideous a 
wrong, perpetrated upon a helpless and innocent 
people, the great American nation can not remain 
silent or inactive. 

We, therefore, call upon you to demand of the 
German government, in the name of humanity, 
an immediate cessation of the deportation of Belgian 
citizens, and the prompt return to their homes of 
all victims of this practice; and we pledge to you 
our earnest support in whatever action may be 
necessary to secure full compliance with these just 
demands. 


Calendar 


(For athletic events see page 443) 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 8 
1907 Mid-winter Dinner—Columbia University 
Club, 7:15 p. m. 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 9 


Maryland Alumni Club—Annual Meeting, City 
Club, Baltimore. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY IO 
1881 Arts and Mines—Annual Dinner, Hotel 
St. Denis. 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 12 


Alumni Day. All day celebration at the 
University. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY I4 
Class of 1874—Forty-seventh Annual Dinner, 
University Club. 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY ly 


Columbia University Dinner. 
guest of honor. Delmonico’s. 


Professor Pupin 
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NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 2, 1917 


HE provision of funds by the General 
Education Board for an experimental 
school to be conducted by Teachers College 
promises to be a significant contribution (о 
educational science. This school offers Teachers 
College an opportunity to conduct research in 
education similar to the careful scientific investi- 
gation in other fields now being carried on in 
other parts of the University, as in the George 
Crocker Research Laboratories for the study of 
cancer, or in the proposed research laboratories 
of the Schools of Mines, Engineering, and 
Chemistry for the experimental study of engi- 
neering problems or industrial processes. As 
the work of the school proves sound, leaders in 
education from both public and private school 
svstems may be expected to inquire concerning 
the work done and to modify their practice in 
terms of the findings of the experimental school. 
It should be recalled that since its organiza- 
tion, Teachers College has been a leader in 
experimental education, much of its early 
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investigation to-day being accepted as the best 
current educational practice. In fact, Teachers 
College itself started as an educational experi- 
ment, its initial task being to prepare teachers 
of manual training and household arts, types of 
work which in that day were more discussed 
than the present new school and for which there 
were no trained teachers. The present practice 
throughout the country to-day in teaching these 
subjects is the result largely of this first experi- 
ment. The Horace Mann School of Teachers 
College was as radical a departure when it was 
started thirty years ago asthe new school purposes 
to be to-day. The present social aimsin educa- 
tion were widely developed in this school. The 
Speyer School, established by the College sixteen 
years ago, was an experiment in improving the 
curriculum for the type of child found in the 
average public school. Each of these schools 
began with the most advanced educational ideas 
of its dav. We now have a generation of students 
and thinkers with viewpoints concerning educa- 
tion much different from those heretofore 
accepted. There is need, therefore, for a new 
school to prove whether or not these new 
theories are sound. 

In establishing this new school, the College 
will continue its other schools, each to carry on 
its particular type of investigation. In the 
Horace Mann School every facility will continue 
to be offered for training boys and girls for 
college and for home life. The school is con- 
stantly experimenting with different methods of 
instruction, and is as progressive as the con- 
ventional requirements of college entrance will 
permit. The Speyer School has for two years 
been conducting, in coóperation with the Board 
of Education of New York, an experiment for 
Vitalizing the classical curriculum апа for 
reducing by improved methods of instruction 
the length of time necessary to cover this 
curriculum. It is aimed to do three years’ work 
in two. In this school special attention has been 
given to the classification of pupils according to 
their mental ability, the brightest boys being in 
one class, the less able in another class, etc. 

The new school just established will attempt 
to emphasize a curriculum in which science and 
modern languages predominate, and in which 
less attention will be paid to the traditional 
requirements for admission to college. It is 
expected that a certain number of colleges will 
agree to accept the recommended graduates of 
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this school to see whether pupils of this school 
can do college work as satisfactorily as the 
graduates of the regular schools. In a number of 
respects the new school will resemble the Modern 
Side School of England and the Realschule of 
Germany. Particular attention will be given to 
improving the ways and means of instruction, 
and to proving whether or not the modern theory 
of formal discipline is sound. With the generous 
financial support assured by the General Edu- 
cation Board, there is every reason to hope that 
the new school will prove to be another helpful 
contribution to educational practice. 

Despite the sensational newspaper comment, 
the new school is not likely to be more radical 
than the Horace Mann or Speyer Schools were 
when they were started. In time it will become 
as conventional as common sense and scientific 
experiment may justify. There is nothing neces- 
sarily radical or unsafe in the genuine research 
of a scientific institution. The new school asks 
merely to take its place alongside the many other 
institutions of scientific investigation now so 
generously supported and endowed in this 
country. What it finds of general educational 
value will be turned over to the schools of the 
country if they wish to use it, whatever is found 
to be unsound and unusable will be frankly so 
labeled. 


The proposed Constitution and By-Laws for 
the Federation appear in this issue. The actual 
changes provided for are the following :— 


1. Officers and directors must be elected at the 
annual meeting of the Federation. 

2. Officers must be directors. 

3. Raising General Membership Dues from Three 
to Five Dollars, this to include, as at present, 
subscription to the official alumni publication. 


When the Federation incorporated under the 
laws of New York State, several provisions in 
the old constitution had to be changed. When 
these were being discussed the opportunity of 
thoroughly revising the old document was 
seized. The result is, therefore, a much simpler 
and more compact instrument than the former 
bulky and unwieldy constitution. 

Of the above changes the first two are neces- 
sary on legal grounds; the last, providing for 
increase of General Membership dues from 
Three to Five Dollars, is being considered and 
discussed at present writing. 
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The report of the President of the Alumni Club 
of Philadelphia, presented by its author at the 
annual meeting of the Club last week, indicates 
(1) that Philadelphia alumni are active, loyal, 
and keenly alive to the opportunities at their 
command for helping Columbia; (2) that if the 
situation in Philadelphia can be taken as a criter- 
ion as is without question the case (witness also 
the suggestions of the Colorado Club), the alumni 
Federation, as at present organized, is detri- 
mental to the welfare of local alumni clubs; and 
(3) that if Columbia men wish to have a central 
organization indicative of the unity of feeling 
of the alumni of the University, the situation in 
regard to the alumni living outside of New York 
will have to be gone into more thoroughly than 
ever before. 

The News recommends (1) that this matter of 
local clubs be offered to the consideration of a 
committee, as large as may be necessary, the 
members of which to be, with one exception, the 
members of local clubs; (2) that this committee 
shall be appointed by the President of the Alumni 
Federation from nominees made by the presidents 
of all local clubs; (3) that after organizing, the 
committee shall be empowered to add to its 
membership whenever necessary or desirable; 
and (4) that if possible the committee shall report 
back to the alumni by Commencement. 


The Doctors of Philosophy have put on seven 
league boots and a real step forward has resulted. 
The privilege of associate membership has been 
extended to “all men who have been matriculated 
for the Doctor of Philosophy in Columbia Univer- 
sity," whether they have taken the degree or not. 
This opens the door to a considerable number of 
men who аге " non-graduates"' in the eyes of the 
Ph.D. association, and who correspond to men 
who have registered for degrees in Columbia 
College or the Science Schools but who have not 
taken a degree. The latter have always been 
eligible for membership in their respective asso- 
ciations, and the Doctors are wise in creating a 


` corresponding class of associate members. 


The Varsity Club has been projected formally, 
after being informally considered for several 
years. This organization is open to those who 
have won the “C” or who have done the equiv- 
alent work before the awarding of the letter was 
practised. The project should meet with the 
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approval of all interested in the welfare of Colum- 
bia athletics although little can really be said 
until the purposes of the organization are an- 
nounced. Any attempt to keep alumni inter- 
ested in Columbia athletics should be commended 
and ought to deserve hearty support. 


"02 Dinner 


› Arts and Mines held its annual mid- 
02 winter re-union on January 15th, in the 
Grill Room of the Café Boulevard. Thirty-two 
members sat down for the twenty-ninth consecu- 
tive dinner the class has held since its graduation. 
While dinner was being served Spencer added 
much to the enjoyment of a most elaborate menu 
by rendering one of his original vocal selections. 
Joe's voice has greatly mellowed with the prog- 
‘ress of time. While the coffee was being served 
committees were appointed to nominate candi- 
dates for officers for the next five years, the pres- 
ent officers retiring in June. (Farish arrives 
amidst great applause.) 

After routine announcements had been made 
Carey called on Dick Kelly, who tackled one of 
the troublesome legal aspects of the booze prob- 
lem, which has now become such a popular 
subject for discussion, based on a case he argued 
before the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York. Kelly handled 
the subject under the title of '" When is a Souse 
not a Souse; or does Death end all." The Appel- 
late Division accepted his interpretation of the 
situation; namely, that a souse is a souse even 
though he is dead, hence death does not end all. 
Whether the Supreme Court at Washington will 
sustain Dick or not we are unable to say. The 
present decision, however, is far-reaching, having 
a psychological and spiritual bearing as well as 
the merely legal one. The Class was much elated 
over the broad and comprehensive manner in 
which Dick handled this much debated problem. 
The membership, however, was not unanimous 
as to Kelly’s conclusions. 

Smythe then called on James, who gave a short 
dissertation on the weather. 

Stratford repeated a very clear and interesting 
account of an effort on the part of a small British 
squad on the Somme front to take a German 
trench as told him by one of them. We read 
much in the papers, but have got to discount 
everything so heavily that it is very satisfying 
to get a real authentic report of what is going 
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on from one who has actually been there. 

Arthur Hays next spoke. Arthur has spent 
fully half of his time abroad since the war opened. 
His description of London in war times, together 
with brief experiences in Denmark and Germany, 
was fine. 

Hon. George Chew Atkins spoke briefly on the 
subject of epsom salts. 

The Chair regretted the absence of Jules Victor 
Haberman, the only member of 1902 who spe- 
cializes in psychopathy. Haberman was expected 
to give a technical mental analysis of Harry 
Thaw. Dr. Gerster spoke in his place on the 
subject of Sing Sing. Few of us knew the Doc 
had been there. He made two fine points; first, 
while expressing appreciation for the work of 
Warden Osborne, he frankly stated that the 
honor system had been overdone. That a care- 
ful examination of the patients showed the 
majority to be intellectually below par. This 
led to the inference that the new system had 
put too much strain on the prisoner. He next 
brought up the question of trying to grade a 
prisoner with reference to his abilities to restrain 
himself. His conclusions showed much thought 
on the situation at Sing Sing to-day. 

Spencer spoke rather sadly on the decadence 
of the age. The class, he said, seemed to have 
all dried up. He also talked lightly on the 
international situation—too lightly to need 
comment, | 

Much nourishing advice was offered by Carter 
and Farish. 

A few members informally discussed the possi- 
bility of having a fairly complete record kept of 
the Class members individually, with an idea of 
closer relations and better information, and 
possible assistance in case of misfortune or 
temporary embarrassment. There is a real idea 
here and it ought to be looked into. 

Before disbanding there were several motions 
made. First—that a concerted effort be made 
to secure an annual contribution of $10.00 from 
each Class member yearly until 1927. Second— 
that the Class Officers be empowered to make 
suitable preparations for the participation of the 
Class on Commencement Day—the quin-decen- 
nial re-union. Third—that the President appoint 
a Commencement Day Committee of fifteen, this 
committee to take up the matter of a large at- 
tendance, and Fourth—that the Secretary send 
a notice of Alumni Day to the members, urging 
strong 1902 representation on February 12th. 
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PHILADELPHIA PRESIDENT REPORTS 
Local Club Situation Reviewed by Kraemer, '95 Mines 


E are about to enter upon the tenth year of 

the organization of our Club. It was on Friday 
evening, May 15th, 1908, that seventeen loyal sons 
of Columbia met at the University Club and organ- 
ized the Philadelphia Alumni Association of Colum- 
bia University. We had as our guests on that 
occasion the late Professor Rudolf Tc mbo. then 
Registrar of the University; Mr. Frederick <A. 
Goetze, now Dean of the Schools of Science and 
Treasurer of Columbia University; Mr. William C. 
Demorest, now the esteemed President of the 
Alumni Federation; and Daniel E. Moran, a loyal 
son of the Early Eighties. With the exception of 
Dr. Prime, whose death occurred last year and a 
few of the members who have moved to otlier cities, 
nearly all those who met on that occasion of organ- 
ization are still loyal to the purposes of our Club. 

If we view the activities of these nine years in 
retrospect, we can have some measure of satisfac- 
tion in our achievements. We set out to keep 
atlame the Columbia spirit among the alumni living 
in our city and its vicinity and to renew the asso- 
ciations of the University at Forty-ninth Street 
and at Morningside Heights. That we have 
accomplished this object must be adinitted by those 
who have attended the various meetings which we 
have held during the past year. We have also 
sought to make the name and fame of Columbia 
better known among the students in our city schools 
and by the people of this community in general. 
Indeed our influence in behalf of Columbia has gone 
far beyond the confines of Philadelphia, for we have 
held some meetings which were of sufficient interest, 
that they were reported not only in the daily news- 
papers of our large cities, but accounts of the meet- 
ings were published in a large number of the local 
newspapers throughout the United States. We 
have from time to time entertained some of Colum- 
bia's most distinguished sons, and we have quietly, 
but regularly with loyal persistence entered into 
every movement that would contribute to the 
growth of the University and benefit the Alumni 
Federation and the student body. 

The great event of the past year was the Childs 
Cup Race at the American Henley held on the 
Schuylkill river on May 13th. It will be recalled 
that the Executive Committee recommended that, 
in lieu of the Annual Dinner, we should concentrate 
our energies for this occasion. The Committee in 
charge, and of which Mr. Charles H. Machen was 
the Chairman, developed the work in a very broad 
spirit, securing the coóperation of the alumni 
representing the several Universities and the Naval 
Academy, whose crews were to participate in what 


was considered to be by water-sportsmen as the 
rowing event of the year. In fact, owing to the 
war, it was the only Henley distance of the 
year. 

There is great temptation for me to rcview in 
detail the successive steps leading to the culmina- 
tion of this event and its significance in a number 
of directions. Suffice it to say that the Committee 
exercised considerable fore-thought, patience and 
tact to make the arrangements and to secure the 
final reservations. We greatly appreciate the co- 
operation of the city officials and all those who 
assisted in any way toward making it a success. 
It was an excellent demonstration of the influence 
of the University spirit and the breadth and unity 
that there is in academic life. There were cordial 
feelings upon all sides, without the sacrifice of loyalty 
on the part of any individual to his own Alma Mater. 
Furthermore, it showed that oarsmanship is prob- 
ably the best form ot outdoor sports, and that the 
atmosphere surrounding it is best calculated for 
the development of the highest type of manhood. 
Finally, it was demonstrated that the best rowing 
course in the country was right here on the Schuyl- 
ЕШ, and that the Childs Cup Race ought to be 
rowed here annually. Of course, there were some 
disappointing features, and of these the most regret- 
table was the absence of the Cornell Crew. This 
was probably the first time in the history of the 
American Rowing Association that Cornell was not 
represented. This we understand, however, was 
due to the formulation of some new rules governing 
athletics at Ithaca. While Columbia came in third, 
being just a trifle in the rear of the Navy, which 
had lost first place by a length, the Columbia spirit 
outclassed all the other institutions, and was to 
some extent caught up by the 20,000 or more 
spectators. It was to some degree pathetic to see 
the Tigers win the laurels when there was not a 
single Princetonian at the finish line to utter a cheer. 
It was a great day for Columbia men who came 
from New York, Baltimore and Washington as the 
guests of the Philadelphia Alumni. I personally 
desire to take this opportunity to recognize the 
unselfish labors and persistent efforts of Mr. Machen, 
who as Chairman of the Committee, perfected the 
arrangements for this, the classiest of regattas for 
the year of 1916. I am sure that to all of us the 
event will remain as a pleasant memory of an 
historic day in water sportsmanship. 

This is the time for me to file the letter of appre- 
ciation sent to our Club by the Board of Governors 
of the Columbia University Club, which reads as 
follows: 
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May 17, 1916 
Dear Sirs: 

At the meeting of the Board of Governors of 
the Columbia University Club held May 16, 
1916, a vote of thanks was extended to the 
Alumni Association of Philadelphia for its 
hospitality to the members of the Club on 
May 13th. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) FREDERICK WILLIAM KOBBE 


Columbia University Alumni Association 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


This Fall we began our work in a very active 
way, and held a Smoker at the Engineers’ Club on 
Friday evening, November 24. It wasin the nature 
of a reception to our members and was very well 
attended. Wehad as our guest Robert Arrowsmith, 
"82, who is опе of the American representatives on 
the Commission for Relief in Belgium. He gave 
a very interesting illustrated lecture on ''Some of 
His Experiences in the War Zone." Mr. Arrow- 
smith has a most interesting personality, and com- 
bines excellent literary expression with an intensely 
human interest in all that he undertakes. He so 
captivated one of the literary editors of the Public 
Ledger that the latter devoted nearly a column in 
the next day’s issue to an account of this address. 

The Columbia-Pennsylvania Basketball Game at 
the University of Pennsylvania is an annual event 
to which some of us look forward with great plea- 
sure, and should be better attended by our members. 
There are three special opportunities afforded us 
throughout the year to meet with and encourage 
Columbia students who are actively engaged in 
athletic sports. These are the Annual Basketball 
Game, the Inter-scholastic Relay Races and the 
Baseball Game. It is rather difficult for us as an 
organization to make any of these special events, 
but they should be recognized as opportunities for 
the display of Columbia interest. I doubt if it is 
practicable to arrange to meet the men who engage 
in these athletic contests in an informal reception, 
until we have our own Club house. It is a pleasure 
to note that the interest in the project of a Club 
house is revived from time to time, and I have no 
doubt, that this home may become a realization in 
the near future. It may be that our Committee on 
Club house may bring in a report at this meeting 
for our consideration. 

The subject of scholarships concerns us very 
much. It will be recalled that the University has 
for a few years back allotted us a scholarship. 
Mr. P. D. Browning, the Philadelphia Alumni 
scholar, was unable to complete his course last year 
because of a mixed schedule. He had a number of 
subjects to make up which would require him to 
spend at least one more semester at Columbia 
University. In view of these conditions, I sent the 
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following letter to Mr. Fackenthal, recommending 
his re-appointment: 


Dear Mr. Fackenthal: 


It is the desire of the Executive Committee 
of the Columbia University Alumni Club of 
Philadelphia that the scholarship at the dis- 
posal of the Philadelphia Club be continued 
until Mr. P. Dewees Browning has completed 
his course of study in the School of Mines of 
Columbia for the degree of E.M., and we rec- 
ommend that he be re-appointed and designated 
as the Philadelphia scholar for the first semester 
of the academic year 1916-1917. We might 
add that we have had the warmest commenda- 
tions concerning Mr. Browning and his work, 
and that we are gratified that we have been 
able to recommend a scholar of his calibre. 


Cordially yours, 
(Signed) HENRY KRAEMER 


In connection with the subject of scholarships 
I may say that I was much interested in the remarks 
made by Dean Keppel at the annual meeting of 
the Columbia College Alumni Association. He said: 


“A great many holders of New York State 
scholarships, too, are coming to Columbia 
under the new arrangement of a payment by 
the state of $100 toward the holder's tuition 
at any recognized college in the state. There 
are now at Columbia about forty such Fresh- 
men, all of whom are out-of-town men. These 
men, as far as has been possible, have been put 
in Hartley Hall on the third and fourth floors, 
to encourage acquaintanceship and foster 
relationship of mutual benefit.” 


In my previous reports I have called attention 
to the fact that the Philadelphia Board of Educa- 
tion provides for quite a number of scholarships 
with a number oí the Universities on a similar plan 
to the New York State scholarships. Personally, 
I feel that we should encourage the graduates of 
the Public Schools who are seeking a higher educa- 
tion to select Coluinbia to procure it. 

During the past year we have been fortunate in 
that none of our members have been claimed by 
death. The University. however, has lost one of 
her most distinguished sons and former Presidents. 
Mr. Seth Low was a man of affairs, an uncommonly 
efücient administrator, whose principal object in 
life was to serve the community and promote its 
political, physical and moral health. Не was one 
of the early exemplars of the efficiency of the scholar 
in politics, and showed the young men of the coun- 
try in this distinctively commercial age, that an 
education was probably of some value. The minute 
which was drawn up by our Vice-President, Mr. 
Willard H. Lawton, and adopted by our members 
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is a beautiful and well-deserved tribute to this great 
leader. 

The Officers and Executive Committee may take 
a just pride in the unselfish spirit that has been 
predominant among our members at all times. 
There has not been a more loyal body of alumni 
than right here in Philadelphia, and they have 
uniformly responded, in a generous manner, devoting 
their time and means to making our work successful. 
The past year has been one of great satisfaction to 
us. Our meetings have been fairly well attended 
and there is sufficient evidence to warrant us in 
the belief that we have a sufficiently large nucleus 
to form in the very near future a most influential 
and beneficial local Alumni Association. Our club 
was among the first to see the possibilities of a 
central organization such as the Alumni Federation, 
as a fundamental principle in alumni work, and we 
have contributed most unselfishly and zealously to 
the support of this project. In the conduct of the 
Federation, however, there are some practical difh- 
culties in administration, which if they continue 
are likely to cause the withdrawal of the sympathy 
of our Club, and prejudice our members against the 
continued affiliation with the Federation. I may be 
permitted to briefly outline the situation as I view it. 

The Executive Committee of the Columbia 
University Alumni Club of Philadelphia have always 
Maintained an optimistic attitude towards the 
Alumni Federation of Columbia University and 
have enthusiastically adopted and loyally supported 
all recommendations that have been made by its 
Board of Directors. At the time of the organization 
of the Federation, it was at once apparent to the 
more conservative of our members that the by-laws 
in the Federation relating to dues were weak in two 
particulars: (1) In making all school members 
ipso facto Club members. (2) In requiring all Club 
members to pay dues the major portion of which 
reverted to the subscription of the News and mem- 
bership in the Federation. Nevertheless, we ac- 
cepted the plan of the organization of the Alumni 
Federation, hoping that it would receive the sup- 
port of our members and that we might successfully 
finance the affairs of our Philadelphia Club. The 
result has been that we have practically nothing but 
a voluntary or assessed income upon which to con- 
duct our work. Our Treasurer has had to carry 
an indebtedness which we were able to liquidate 
only through special appeals to our members. 
Such appeals are unpleasant, and do not make for 
the development of an association that is in sym- 
pathy with its constitution and by-laws. Our 
Treasurer's books show that this policy is not prac- 
ticable, but unwise and very unpopular. I would 
not recommend its continuation, as it means a very 
great loss of energy and tends to diminish the ef- 
fectiveness of our work, and prevent our growth as 
a local club. 
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HENRY KRAEMER, '95 Mines 


You now have submitted to you a report pur- 
ported to be prepared by the Committee on Local 
Clubs in which it is proposed to raise the dues from 
$3.00 to $5.00, the Philadelphia Club to receive by 
this increased taxation but $1.50 for carrying on its 
work. The names on this Committee with the 
exception of the Chairman, are residents of New 
York. Аз I have said earlier, it is our desire to 
assist the Federation all that we can, but it is 
palpably unfair for the Federation to expect the 
members in the local clubs to give of their time to 
build up a strong and loyal association, and to turn 
over the proceeds without any collateral to an 
organization whose only tie is that of sympathy 
for a common cause. 

I am aware that some will say ‘‘but see what 
benefits you will derive from the payment of this 
$3.50 to the Federation." In the first place, $2.00 
of this is for your subscription to the News. Now, 
personally, it is not my intention to criticize the 
Alumni News, as it appeals to me as being ably 
edited, and contains just the kind of material that 
an Alumni publication should contain. It is time 
to realize, however, that it occupies an anomalous 
position. If it isan official organ of the Federation, 
it should be sent gratis to each alumnus who mani- 
fests any interest in the University, certainly if he 
holds membership in the school associations or local 
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clubs. If it is an independent periodical then it 
should solicit its own subscriptions. At any rate, 
it should not be the prime business of a local club 
to divert its income for the support oí a purpose no 
matter how laudable it may be, when it jeopardizes 
its own finances. Let us urge our members to 
subscribe to the News, but do not make it man- 
datory that if a man wishes to interest himself in 
our Club sufficiently to become a member, that he 
must subscribe to the News. This only arouses 
criticism of the News, antagonism to the Club, 
and creates general dissatisfaction. Thereisenough 
work for a local club to do without starting out with 
such a handicap. 

Then there is the $1.00 which is to be used for 
the support of the school association. This may 
seem to the Board of Directors a desirable method 
of assisting the work of the Alumni of the several 
schools. To the active men, in a local club, how- 
ever, it must seem like a further imposition. Why 
should a local club be required to divert part of 
its dues to another association? The principle is 
bad, for if this is true, why not include, in the 
assessment, membership in the Columbia Univer- 
sity Club, King’s Crown,the Rowing Club, etc.,etc.? 
A local club has definite work and definite objects. 
The members must meet frequently. Meetings cost 
money, and the money derived from dues must be 
held intact and used only for club purposes, and not 
to render service elsewhere. 

Finally there is the 50 cents for membership in 
the Alumni Federation. This, so far as Iam aware, 
has not been the subject of any serious criticism. 
I believe that we all realize the possibility and 
desirability of our building up a strong central 
association among the Alumni, where we can work 
together in concerted action on some of the large 
problems which concern the school associations and 
territorial clubs. At the present time there is no 
project outside of the annual convention for the 
selection of an Alumni trustee that requires the 
organization of such a body. As these conventions 
are conducted at the present time, with the majority 
of votes in the hands of the school delegates, such 
representation amounts to merely the endorsement 
by our delegates of the action of one or the other 
of the schools. There is no doubt, but that the 
rules of the convention require some revision, as 
at present it is left to the judgment of the delegates 
ot two or three organizations to control the selection. 
I sometimes have thought that it would be more 
democratic if all nominations for the selection of 
Alumni trustee were published in the News at 
least one month in advance of the meeting of the 
Convention. I have also felt that a more equitable 
adjustment might be effected if the votes of the 
schools and territorial clubs could be kept separate, 
and that a candidate to be elected must have one- 
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third or a majority of the votes of the territorial 
clubs. Ihave brought this subject to your attention 
merely so that our members would think about it, 
and later enter into a discussion which would be 
helpful to the Club and to the Federation. 

I have tried concisely, impartially and yet criti- 
cally to cover the situation as it relates to the rules 
and regulations enacted by the Alumni Federation 
governing the local clubs. If the local clubs accept 
the proposition submitted, the members must will- 
ingly support the Federation in its new recommen- 
dations and also support the local club. 

Far be it from me to discourage any alumni 
activity. Personally, I do not think it is fair to 
the alumni not to ask them again and again and 
expect them to contribute to the advancement of 
the work of their Alma Mater. Мо alumnus has 
ever paid his Alma Mater for the education he has 
received, and he is certainly unworthy of hisdiploma, 
if he is not willing to do something for her. We 
must hammer at our men until they loosen up the 
purse-strings. I am sometimes very much dis- 
couraged and always disappointed with the meagre 
returns which we have received for the energy 
expended in the larger alumni work. It is a mis- 
take, however, for a central body as the Alumni 
Federation to pay a portion of its own organization 
expenses with the dues that rightfully belong to 
the local clubs and to expect the latter by special 
appeals to run its own affairs. The reverse of this 
proposition only is tenable, viz.: the Clubs should 
receive the stated dues and the Federation ought to 
send out special appeals and enlist the support of 
those who have the deepest interests and broadest 
sympathies. In fact, judging by the number of 
requests which we are receiving for contributions to 
all sorts of activities connected with Columbia 
alumni, it would seem desirable that all of these 
should be sent out under the auspices of a central 
federation which should indicate the relative merits 
of each. In conclusion, I may add that we have 
done wisely to try out the experiment of the Alumni 
Federation, and now that it has proven a failure, 
let us frankly admit it, and request a reorganization 
along lines that are reasonable, equitable and 
businesslike. 

I would be remiss if I did not say that I am very 
grateful for the generous support that I have re- 
ceived from the members of our Club during my 
three years as your presiding officer. As my term 
as President expires to-night, and according to an 
unwritten law, I can not be elected to succeed 
myself, I desire to assure the members that I will 
continue to do my part to keep aflame the Columbia 
spirit in Philadelphia, and I shall be among thie first 
to congratulate my successors who shall bring to 
realization the fond dreams of the founders ot this 
Club. 
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Pu.D.'s EXTEND MEMBERSHIP PRIVILEGE 
Annual Meeting Addressed by Professor PERRY 


HE Association of Doctors of Philosophy of 

Columbia University held its monthly 
meeting and dinner at the Faculty Club on the 
evening of January 24. There were present 
Doctors Jones, Soper, Downer, Redmond, Whit- 
ford, Bard, Nason, Munsell, Wolff, Niess, Moody, 
Keaton, Levine, Joy, Hazen, and Taylor. 


Professor Perry's Address 


Professor E. D. Perry of the department of 
Classical Philology was the guest of the evening. 
After the dinner, he spoke to the club informally 
of Greece, and showed on the screen pictures of 
parts of Greece which he had taken in the course 
of his own travels. The pictures of some of the 
smaller islands and harbors were especially inter- 
esting, inasmuch as they made clear how excel- 
lent a hiding place is afforded submarines. In 
his remarks before, during, and after the showing 
of the pictures, Professor Perry made very plain 
the extremely difficult position. that Greece 
occupies at the present time in every way, and 
the conflicting interest that led to the racial 
rivalries in the Balkans and eventually to the 
clash between the contestants in the second 
Balkan War and at the present time. The dif- 
ficulty of the passage through the Adriatic, 
around Greece or through the Corinthian Canal, 
and up the Aegean to Constantinople, drove 
Austria to seek an outlet through Saloniki in 
order to avoid the dangers and inconveniences, 
and to shorten the route to Constantinople. The 
national and racial aspirations of Greece were 
steadily pushing northward to the same goal. 
Servia and Bulgaria both needed seaports. The 
badly mixed and confused population of Mace- 
donia only added fresh confusion to the entangle- 
ment. The present situation is further compli- 
cated by the Greek jealousy of Italy. After the 
Turko-Italian War, Italy retained possession of 
the southeastern islands of the Aegcan group. 
The population of these islands is Greek, and 
Greece resented the intrusion of a foreign power. 
The landing of an Italian force at Avlona, and 
the march of an Italian army through the part 
of Albania that is largely Greek, have not allayed 
the resentment and suspicion of the Grecks who 
know not which way to turn between their ene- 
mies, the Bulgarians in the camp of the Central 


powers, and the Italians in the camp of the 
Entente powers. The Greek dilemma is only 
made worse for the Greeks in that their popular 
idols are not in agreement, the King being evi- 
dently pro-German and Venizelos pro-Ally. 

In reply to a question as to the linquistic situ- 
ation in modern Greecc, Professor Perry repeated 
the statement of a native Greek lady that there 
are four kinds of Greck to-day; servant Greck, 
the language of the lower classes; vernacular 
Greek, which is used in intimate conversation, 
but not in writing unless the writer desires to be 
especially informal; formal Greek, which is the 
language of polite society and which is used in 
corespondence; and literary Greek, which at- 
tempts to be a revival of classical Greek. This 
last kind of Greek is used in public addresses, 
and newspapers. The students in the University 
of Athens represent the most classical tendency. 
Several years ago they broke into a riot on the 
news that Queen Olga had sanctioned the publi- 
cation of the Bible in vernacular Greek for dis- 
tribution among the soldiers. The Greek of the 
servant classes is a direct descendant of one late 
form of early pre-Christian Greek. This form 
arose by the fusion of the various Greek dialects. 
Little linguistic study has been done on this 
period of the language for the fact that no literary 
monuments survive to mark the transition. 

After the lecture and discussion the Associa- 
tion proceeded to a consideration of the business 
that was to come before it. The retiring Treas- 
urer reported on the condition of the treasury 
and showed for the first time in several years an 
excess over disbursements. He called attention 
to the men who were in arrears and moved that 
the Treasurer at his discretion drop men over 
two years in arrears after a notice from the 
Treasurer. Doctor Soper moved a substitute 
motion to the effect that this matter be put in 
the hands of the Executive Committee. 


New Class of Members 


The matter of the proposed amendments to 
the Constitution to provide for a new class of 
members was then considered. Doctor Wolff 
reported for the committee the necessary 
amendments. Article II of the Constitution to 
be amended to read as follows: 
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Membership shall be of two classes: 


т. Full. 
2. Associate. 


1. All men who have received the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy from Columbia University shall 
be eligible to full membership. None but full 
members shall have a vote or hold office. 


2. All men who have been matriculated for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Columbia 
University shall be eligible to associate mem- 
bership. Associate members shall cease to 
be such upon receiving from Columbia Univer- 
sity the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 


Article VI to be amended to read as follows: 

The dues for full membership shall be $2 a year, 
payable on January 1, amd will include a subscription 
to the Columbia University Quarterly. The dues for 
associate membership shall be $1 a year. Members 
of either class joining the association at or after 
Commencement will be assessed $1 for the remainder 
of the year. 


The Amendments were passed by the Associ- 
ation. 


The Secretary reported his discussion with 
the Secretary of the Alumni Federation on the 
matter of support to the Alumni News. There 
were two proposals, one concerned with the 
issuing of special numbers of the Alumni News 
containing matter of particular interest to 
Doctors of Philosophy, the other concerned with 
the contribution of $1 a year to the News in 
return for certain stated issues of the paper. 
The latter was considered more interesting, 
but as it involved the raising of the dues, the 
members present felt that it could not be adopted 
without a thorough discussion by the whole 
membership of the Association. Furthermore, 
it could not be put into operation for the present 
fiscal year. The Secretary of the Association 
was authorized to continue the discussion and 
negotiations. There then being no further 
business, the meeting adjourned. 


Columbia University will be represented at 
the meeting of the Association of Colleges of 
the State of New York, to be held in Albany, on 
February 16, by F. P. Keppel, Dean of Columbia 
College, A. L. Jones, Director of University 
Admissions, and F. D. Fackenthal, Secretary 
of the University. | 


February 2, 191 7 


Club Dinner on Moving 


President Butler and Frederic R. Coudert, 
'90, were guests and speakers at the annual 
meeting of the Club on January 29, the feature 
of the monthly dinner. The Committee оп 
Moving had announced the presentation of 
further reports in financing the big leap from 
Gramercy Park to Forty-third Street, West, 
and a large and boisterous throng of those who 
have the Club's welfare at heart greeted all the 
speakers. 

President, Dean and Doctor Keppel—he is 
variously ticketed—was chairman. Perkins 
officiated at the piano. Hackett, '99, led the 
singing. President Butler paid tribute to the 
courage and sagacity of the Club Moving 
Committee in drafting and projecting to what 
is bound to be a most successful conclusion, the 
plans for a larger and more influential Club. 
He also prophesied increased prosperity for the 
rejuvenated and revivified Club in its “ perma- 
nent, well-ordered and convenient home.” 

Those present were then treated to what 
President Keppel characterized as “опе of the 
most interesting talks ever given in this room." 
Mr. Coudert has been very active ever since 
the breaking out of the European war in work 
for the protection of children on the frontier 
and on his numerous trips abroad he has become 
very close to' actual conditions of all classes— 
peasants, civilians and soldiers. He has a fund 
of anecdotes and reminiscences which he was 
good enough to turn loose on his hearers who 
listened to a most entertaining recital of 
intimate facts of the French mobilization and of 
the present British organization. Of the former, 
he said the rise of the French democracy as one 
man and the corporate spirit shown was marvel- 
ous; and of the latter, he said that many of those 
who were closest to actual conditions in Europe 
at the present time believed that the British 
Empire, after the war, would rise and become 
the most powerful Empire of all time, with its 
wonderful advantages of naval development; 
its absolute one-mindedness of its colonies, and 
dependencies; and its present efficient organiza- 
tion of business and industrial affairs. 

The Movers then took charge of the meeting, 
Cornell, 'o5S, and Cuthell, 'os, explaining that 
the Club wanted authorization from the members 
to issue Bonds to an amount covering the cost 
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of moving and renovating the building now at 
10 West Forty-third Street. A rather lively dis- 
cussion followed, among the speakers being Pine, 
'77, Swartz, '07, Coykendall, ‘95 Mines, Murchi- 
son, '94 F.A., Gildersleeve, '89 Mines, Mapes '85, 
and Carter, '02. A motion was made, duly 
seconded and passed, that the Committee on 
Moving be authorized to issue bonds to an 
amount necessary to move the Club to Forty- 
third Street, and to make the building on the 
new site as dignified and as attractive as the 
plans of the Committee and the money collected 
would permit. 


Colorado Alumni Meet 


The annual meeting of the Columbia Alumni 
Club of Colorado was held at the University Club 
in Denver, on January 10. 

Ofhcers were elected as follows: President, 
John E. Fetzer, 'o8L; Vice-President, Dr. 
Livingston Farrand, '9g1M; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, Harold Н. Healy, '14L. 

The Club ratified the action of the Executive 
Committee suggesting changes in the general 
alumni organization, by adopting the resolutions 
quoted herewith. 


I. That membership in any school alumni 
association shall automatically entitle an alumnus 
to membership in the Local Club in whose geographic 
limits he resides. For example, an alumnus who 
resides in the State of Colorado, and who joins a 
school association shall automatically become a 
member of the Colorado Alumni Club, and the 
proper proportion of dues shall be paid the Local 
Club. Ií the alumnus resides outside of the geo- 
graphic limits of any Local Club, then he may 
elect whether or not he shall choose to join a 
Local Club. 


2. That membership in a Local Club shall auto- 
matically entitle an alumnus to membership in the 
proper school association and the proper proportion 
of dues shall be paid to the school association. 


3. That the dues for membership in a Local Club 
be reduced to three dollars per annum, as it is felt 
that thereby a greater number of memberships may 
be secured, and that the distribution of the three 
dollars so paid, shall be as follows: 


To the Local С1иЬ.................... $1.50 
То the school association. ............. I.00 
To the general federation.............. 50 

$3.00 
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(If this plan should prove insufficient for the general 
federation or for the Alumni News some increase 
in revenue might be arranged.) 

4. Thata subscription to the Alumni News should 
not be essential to membership in the Local Club. 

5. That the Alumni News be published monthly 
rather than weekly as at present and the subscrip- 
tion price correspondingly reduced. 


Dr. C. A. Powers, '83 M., made the address 
of the evening, and a summary appears elsewhere 
in this number of the News. 


P. and S. Association Meeting 


The annual meeting of the P. and S. Alumni 
Association was held at the College, 437 West 
Fifty-ninth Street, on January 29. After the 
reading of the minutes of the previous meeting 
and those of the trustees the president read his 
annual report, printed in last week's Alumni 
News. The necrology of the year by the assis- 
tant secretary, Dr. Williams, followed. Then 
Dr. F. C. Wood, the Treasurer, read his report, 
showing that the Association had over $101,000 
of invested funds. Election of officers ensued, 
resulting as follows: President, Walter Mendel- 
son; Vice-President, H. H. M. Lyle; Secretary 
Henry E. Hale; Assistant Secretary, William 
R. Williams. For trustee Dr. E. R. Squibb. 
For delegate to the Board of Directors of the 
Alumni Federation, Dr. George G. Cochran. 

The scientific session followed, it being under 
the charge of the department of Neurology— 
Dr. Frederick Tilney. 

Dr. Tilney first gave a sketch of the organiza- 
tion of the department and showed how in two 
years the yearly attendance had grown from 
14,000 patients to over 38,000. Dr. Casamajor 
followed with an account of the development of 
the blood vessels of the brain as shown by 
embryological studies, illustrating his theme by 
colored drawing and wax models. Mr. de Bra 
then showed by the aid of the kymograph the 
mechanism of stuttering and its relation to 
respiration, Following this was a demonstration 
by Dr. Goodhart and Miss Unger of a perfected 
microtome, by means of which microscope 
sections of whole brains could be cut with the 
greatest ease and perfection. Dr. Blakeslee 
then described the organization of the new divi- 
sion for the study and treatment of poliomvelitis. 
Dr. Hoyt being unavoidably absent Dr. Casa- 
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major took his subject which dealt with New 
Efficiency Methods in the Management of the 
Neurological Clinic. By means of an elaborate 
system of examinations on the part of different 
members of the staff every patient is thoroughly 
gone over and every means exhausted for 
arriving at a correct diagnosis, and the results 
of these examinations are so tabulated and 
arranged as to best make the case records 
available for statistical and other studies. Dr. 
Tilney concluded the session by an account of 
the pineal gland and its remarkable relation to 
the growth and development of certain organs 
of the body. 

The meeting was one of the largest held, and 
concluded with a social supper in the Library. 


'95 Honors Covkendall and Goetze 


More than forty strong numerically and 
astonishingly strong vocally, '95 Arts and Mines 
gathered at the Columbia University Club on 
the evening of January 24 to do honor to two 
of their classmates who had been greatly hon- 
ored recently by the University, Frederick 
Coykendall, '95 Arts, lately chosen Alumni 
trustee, and Frederick A. Goetze, '95 Mines, 
the new University treasurer. The dinner had 
been postponed from November on account of 
the illness of Mr. Goctze, but the large atten- 
dance showed that no mere delay could lessen 
the enthusiasm of the Class. The two guests 
at the end of the evening bore away loving cups 
to serve as permanent reminders of the good 
feeling of their classmates. The sweet carollers, 
for which '95 has always been noted, were in 
evidence all through the festivities. ‘Carmen’ 
Freeman. leader of that unique among Columbia 
organizations, the '95 Choral Club, conducted 
several chorus songs, while solo nunibers were 
given by G. F. Middendorf, Arts, Professor 
Keppler, Arts, and C. D. Shrady, Mines. 
Shrady tried to escape with two songs rendered 
in the familiar deep tones that a few passing 
years have only served to mellow, but was 
forced to yield to the very urgent demand for 
‘It Takes Nine Tailors’. A repetition of the 
song later was not spoiled by the assistance of 
a double quartette of volunteers. 

The toastmaster was Frank Ludlam who 
introduced G. R. Beach, Arts, to present the 
identical loving cups to the guests of honor and 


to explain to them just what the affair was all 
about. Both Mr. Goetze and Mr. Coykendall 
responded happily; in fact, their behavior under 
a heavy fire of adulation was becomingly modest 
throughout. Other speakers were, Dr. F. О. 
Virgin, '95's best known comedian, J. H. Stewart, 
one-time member of the Moines strong arm 
squad of pitchers; and a demon recollector who 
was down on the list of entertainers as ' Herbert 
Pinkham', for reasons which only the Miners 
knew and the Arts men could but guess at. 
Subsequent events proved him none other than 
Shradv, the only repeater of the night. Every 
Miner winced as he pursued glibly his bold 
rehearsal of some twenty-odd-year-old history 
of Litchfield Camp doings. The one predomi- 
nant note of all the speakers was that since the 
University had begun to draw so heavily on '95, 
there was a wonderful supply of material still 
there and in a receptive mood. 

After the speeches there was informal dis- 
cussion of the proposed 25th anniversary gift 
of the class. Opinion was divided as to whether 
it should take the form of some architectural 
adornment of the Campus or possibly a loan 
fund for the assistance of deserving students. 
Huntoon and Beach of the committee which has 
the matter in charge, Coykendall, Goetze, 
Kirby, Moeller and Parish took part in the dis- 
cussion, but no definite action was taken. The 
success of the dinner was due to the efficient 
work of a committee consisting of E. J. Moeller, 


C. G. Mourraille and C. R. Freeman. 


In addition to the two guests, the following 
also were  present:—Archer, Beach, Cahn, 
Durham, Ewen, Freeman, Gottsberger, Herzig, 
Howe, Huntoon, Johnstone, Kent, Keppler, 
Keyes, Kirby, Kuhn, Lazansky, Middendorf, 
Ludlam, Miller, Moeller, Moses, Mourraille, 
Mulliken, Pell, Perrin, Pinkham, Parish, Pope, 
Post, Schell, Shrady, Sniythe, Stewart, Sturgis, 
J. Thayer, Thomes, Virgin, Whiting, Giles. 

F. J. P. 


1907 to Discuss Decennial 


The annual mid-winter dinner of 1907 will be 
held at the Club on February 8 at 7:15 p. m. 
The chief feature of this year’s reunion will be 
the reports of the activities of the Decennial 
Committee. Acceptances should be sent im- 
mediately to W. M. Schwartz, 44 Cedar Street. 
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Philadelphia Club Meeting 


A well attended meeting of the Alumni Club 
of Philadelphia was held at the Engineers Club 
in Philadelphia, on January 26. Officers for 
1917 were elected as follows:—President, S. D. 
Benoliel, '96S; Vice Presidents, W. H. Lawton, 
'87; C. Н. Machen, '98S; Treasurer, C. С. A. 
Schmidt, Jr., '015; Secretary, Н. Е. Sanville, 
'925; Directors to serve for two years, Harold 
Barnes, ’11 A.M., and J. P. Forsyth, 'o4L. 

The retiring president, Henry Kraemer, '95 
Mines, read his annual report and the News has 
reprinted it in full elsewhere in this number. 
The Treasurer of the Club, Mr. Benoliel, also 
read his report. Suggestions of the Local Club 
Committee of the Federation Directors were 
read, after which lengthy discussion was entered 
into. This culminated in the passing of a reso- 
lution in effect as follows: 

Resolved, that the Secretary of the Columbia 
Alumni Club of Philadelphia be instructed to 
notify the Secretary of the Alumni Federation 
that the Alumni Club of Philadelphia, in the 
interest of its growth and development, regrets 
to state that it can not participate in the plan 
presented by the Committee on Local Clubs; and 
that the President of the Alumni Club of Phila- 
delphia be authorized to appoint a committee to 
meet with such representatives as may be 
appointed by the Board of Directors of the 
Federation to discuss the possibility of an 
arrangement under which the growth and devel- 
opment of the Alumni Club of Philadelphia 
would be unhampered. 

Entertainment features followed the business 
meeting. 

The newly elected President, S. D. Benoliel, 
was born in New York on June r, 1874. He 
received the degree of B.S. from C. C. N. Y. in 
1893, and an E.E. and A.M. from Columbia in 
1896. The following year he married Miss 
Therese Lindeman of New York. From 1897- 


1901 he taught at Adelphi College, and from r9or. 


-1906 was an electro-chemist with and general 
manager of the Roberts Chemical Company, 
Niagara Falls, New York. and since 1906 he has 
been general manager of the International Chem- 
ical Company, Camden, New Jersey. Mr. 
Benoliel perfected a new process for production 
of caustic potash and chemically pure hydro- 
chloric acid by means of electric current. He is 
a member of the American Electrochemical 
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Society, the American Chemical Society, the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, and 
the Philadelphia Geographical Society. Не isa 
writer on liquid air photo-therapy and electro- 
chemistry. 


Varsity Club Planned 


All who are interested in the development of 
athletics at Columbia have noted with pleasure 
that the plans to organize a Varsity Club,— 
talked of for several years, have finally assumed 
tangible proportions. A meeting of holders of 
the “С” and of any whose athletic prowess 
before the practice of awarding ''C's" was of 
insignia calibre, will be held at the Club at dinner 
on February 6, to effect organization. All in- 
terested in this proposition are requested to 
communicate with the Graduate Manager of 
Athletics, Columbia University. 


THE VARSITY CLUB 


The importance of the movement for the forma- 
tion of a Varsity Club, the plans for which were 
made public on Saturday, can scarcely be over- 
estimated. Such an organization is certain to be 
of immense influence in Columbia athletics. It will 
not only act as an incentive for men to strive for 
their '"C,"' but it will also be an organization that 
will have the power to act when action is necessary. 
Its members will be the best product of athletics at 
Columbia. 

Its greatest significance, however, lies in what it 
implies—a revival of interest in athletics. The 
formation of the club is but another development in 
a long string of events that have occurred this year. 
First of all, there was a crew regatta in the fall. 
Interclass football was begun by Coach Metcalf. 
Interest in wrestling is expected to be quickened 
by medals awarded by an alumnus. A Freshman 
swimming team was organized and an interclass 
swimming meet held by Coach Kennedy. In track 
a pentathlon was staged and plans are maturing for 
an interfraternity and interdormitory track meet. 
Finally, hopes for another crew regatta and im- 
promptu races are held out. 

There is something back of all this concerted 
activity in athletics. Whatever the force is it 
should be kept alive, and the Varsity Club will be 
onc of the means of keeping it alive. Inthis organi- 
zation there will be a coórdination of the efforts 
of all the coaches; the strings will be gathered to- 
gether; and it will make possible a systcmatic, 
united cffort to keep alive the spark of interest that 
has made itself manifest this year.—.Spectator 
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PROPOSED CONSTITUTION 
of 
ALUMNI FEDERATION OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


INCORPORATED 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 
Section 1. The name of this corporation shall be ‘Alumni Federation of Columbia University, 
Incorporated." 
ARTICLE 11 
OBJECTS 
.. Section 1. The objects of this corporation shall be to organize the alumni of "Columbia Uni- 
versity in the City of New York" for the purpose of advancing the interests and promoting the wel- 
fare of the University and its alumni. 


ARTICLE III 
MEMBERS 

Section 1. Any graduate, former student, member of the Faculty or administrative officer of 
Columbia University in the City of New York shall be eligible for membership in the Alumni Federa- 
tion of Columbia University, Inc. | 

Section 2. There shall be two classes of members—School Members and General Members. All 
members of any alumni association of any school maintained by the Trustees of Columbia University 
in the City of New York shall be ipso facto School Members of the Alumni Federation, if the alumni 
association of said school shall have ratified this constitution and shall have agreed to its provisions. 
All other members of this Federation shall be General Members, and shall become such General Mem- 
bers upon the payment of dues or signifying in writing their intention to become such members. 


ARTICLE IV 
DUES 

Section І. There shall be two kinds of dues—School Membership dues and General Membership 
dues, to correspond with the two kinds of members. 

(a) Dues of School Members shall be paid annually by the alumni association of each school main- 
tained by the Trustees of Columbia University in the City of New York which shall have ratified 
this constitution, and shall be paid for all members of said association. School Members, as indi- 
viduals, shall be exempt from the payment of dues direct to this Federation. 

(b) General Membership dues shall be paid by all members of this Federation who are not School 
Members, and General Members shall receive, without extra charge, the official publication of this 
Federation, now known as the Columbia Alumni News. 


ARTICLE V 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Section 1. The affairs of this Federation shall be managed by a Board of Directors, not less than 
nine (9) in number, who shall be elected at the annual meeting to serve for one year, in the manner 
provided by the By-Laws. 
ARTICLE VI 
OFFICERS 
Section 1. The officers of this Federation shall be a President, three Vice Presidents, a 
Treasurer and a Recording Secretary, who shall be elected from the members of the Board of Direc- 
tors at the annual meeting and who shall serve until the next annual meeting, or until their 
successors are elected and qualify. The said officers shall also serve as the officers of the Board of 
Directors. The Board of Directors shall have power to appoint and dismiss such other officers 
as the By-Laws may prescribe. 
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ARTICLE VII 
AMENDMENTS 
Section 1. This constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of all members present at any 
regular meeting of the Federation or at any special meeting if at least thirty days’ notice of the pro- 
posed amendment shall have been given by publication thereof in the official publication of this 
Federation. 


PROPOSED BY-LAWS 
of 
ALUMNI FEDERATION OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


INCORPORATED 


ARTICLE I 
DUES 

Section 1. Alumni associations entitled to representation on the Board of Directors shall pay 
annually on the first day of January to the treasurer of the Federation one dollar for each member. 
A school member shall be entitled to membership in a local club without payment of dues thereto 
if the school member reside in the territory of a local club. 

Section 2. General membership dues shall be Five Dollars ($5.00) to be paid annually on the first 
day of January to the Treasurer of this Federation. A General Member if a member of a local 
alumni club may elect to pay General Membership dues through the treasurer of said local club. 
Of the General Membership dues paid by a member of a local club Two Dollars ($2.00) shall be for 
the uses of the local club and Three Dollars ($3.00) for the uses of the Alumni Federation. 

Section 3. Any alumnus contributing ten dollars ($10.00) or more per annum, to be applied toward 
the current expenses of this Federation, shall be called a Sustaining Member and shall have gencral 
membership privileges for the current year. 

Section 4. An alumnus contributing one hundred dollars ($100.00) or more toward a permanent 
Endowment fund, only the income of which shall be available for purposes of this Federation, shall 
be called an “Endowment Member” and shall have general membership privileges for life. 

Section 5. An alumnus or group of alumni contributing five hundred dollars ($500.00) or more 
toward a fund, the income of which shall be available for the use of this Federation shall be called 
a “fundor.” An individual fundor shall have general membership privileges for life. Fundor con- 
tributions shall be added to the Endowment Fund, but recorded in the following manner: 

“The John Doe, '92 Law, Alumni Federation Endowment Fund of $..... & 

“The Class of 1892 P. and S. Alumni Federation Endowment Fund of $... .. dd 


ARTICLE II 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Section 1. The Board of Directors shall be elected at the annual meeting of the Federation by a 
plurality vote of the members present either in person or by proxy. The directors shall be not less 
than nine in number. There shall be three directors for each alumni association accepting the pro- 
visions of this Constitution and three directors representing the gencral members of this Federation. 
The President, Vice Presidents, Recording Secretary and Treasurer elected by the members at the 
annual meeting of the Federation shall also act as President, Vice-Presidents, Recording Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Board of Directors. 

Section 2. The alumni association of every school maintained by the Trustees of Columbia Uni- 
versity in the City of New York shall be entitled to three representatives on the Board of Directors 
of this Federation when the Association has ratified the constitution of this Federation and has 

accepted all its provisions. 

' A Alumni Association directors shall be nominated, except at the annual meeting on February 12, 
1917, as follows: 

On or before the last Wednesday in January in each year, the Secretary of cach alumni association 

entitled to representatives on the Board of Directors of this Federation shall forward in writing to the 
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nominating committee of this Federation the names of the three directors whom said alumni association 
desires to have nominated and voted upon at the annual meeting of the Federation, and at said annual 
meeting the nominating committee shall nominate the said directors as directors from said alumni 
association. 

Section 3. The General Members of this Federation shall be entitled to three representatives on 
the Board of Directors who shall be known as Directors at Large. 

Directors at Large shall be nominated, except at theannual meeting in February 12, 1917,as follows: 

On or before December 1 in each year, the Secretary of the Federation shall request the President or 
Secretary of each Alumni Club to name a candidate for Director at Large; and from the list of names so 
submitted together with the list of General Members not also members of a local club, the Nominating Com- 
mittee shall choose six names. 

The names thus selected shall be submitted on or before January І in each year on an official ballot by 
the Executive Secretary of the Federation to the secretary of each local club in the Federation, notifying 
him that the members of that club are entitled to vote individually through him, or that the club is entitled 
to vote collectively through him for three of the candidates named. 

The names of these six members shall be forthwith submitted on an official ballot by the Executive 
Secretary to each member of the Federation not a member of an association or club, with the information 
that he is entitled to cast a vote for three of these men for Directors at Large of the Federation. 

АП returns to the Executive Secretary of the Federation before the last Wednesday in January in each 
year, when properly signed and endorsed by the President and Secretary of the local club concerned, or 
signed by a general member of the Federation not also a member of an association or club, shall be canvassed 
at the regular meeting of the Board in January, and the three members receiving the most votes cast shall 
be nominated for Directors at Large at the annual meeting of the Federation. 

In case of a tie, the Board of Directors shall choose by ballot from those receiving an equal number of 
votes. 

Section 4. Regular meetings of the Board of Directors shall be held on the last Wednesday of 
each month unless action of the Board shall decree otherwise. 

Section 5. Any member of the Board of Directors absenting himself without satisfactory excuse 
from three (3) consecutive meetings shall be deemed to have resigned his membership in the Board. 

Section 6. The annual meeting of the Board shall be held as soon as practicable after the annual 
meeting of the Federation. 

Section 7. Special meetings of the Board of Directors may be called by the president, by the 
executive committee, or by the recording secretary on the written request of three (3) members. 

Section 8. Three (3) days’ written notice of special meetings of the Board shall be given and only 
business specified in the notice shall be transacted at such meetings. 

Section 9. A quorum at meetings of the Board shall be one-third (14) of the number of directors 
in office. 

Section 10. The order of business at regular meetings of the Board shall be: 

Calling of the roll 
Reading of minutes 
Reports of officers 
Reports of committees 
Election of officers 
Unfinished business 
Miscellaneous business 

Section 11. If the office of any director or officer becomes vacant by reason of death, resignation, 
disqualification or otherwise, the remaining directors or director, although less than a quorum, by a 
majority vote may elect a successor or successors who shall hold office for the unexpired term. 


ARTICLE III 
MEETINGS 
Section І. The annual meeting of the members of this Federation shall be held on Alumni Day, 
February 12, on the University Campus (or on such day as shall be celebrated as Alumni Day, by 
the Alumni Federation). 
Section 2. Special meetings of the members of this Federation may be called at any time by the 
recording secretary, upon the written request of at least twenty-five (25) members, or by the Board 
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of Directors, upon twenty (20) days' notice printed in the official publication and sent to the presi- 
dent and secretary of all alumni associations and local clubs which have accepted this constitution 
and agreed to its provisions. Only matters specified in the notice of special meetings shall be acted 
upon thereat. 

Section 3. Twenty-five (25) members of the Alumni Federation shall constitute a quorum at any 
meeting, except that at the annual meeting on February 12, 1017, nine (9) members shall constitute 
a quorum. 

Section 4. All meetings shall be held on the Campus of Columbia University in the City of New 
York, unless otherwise decreed by the Directors. 

Section 5. Members not present at a meeting of the Federation in person may be represented by 
proxy except for the purpose of counting a quorum. 

Section 6. Whenever under the provisions of these by-laws notice is required to be given to any 
officer, director or member, it shall not be construed to mean personal notice, but such notice may be 
given by publication thereof in the official alumni publication or in writing by depositing the same in 
a post-office or letter-box in a postpaid sealed wrapper addressed to such officer, director or member 
at his address as the same appears on the books of the Federation, and such notice shall be deemed to 
be given at the time of the publication thereof or when the same shall be mailed as aforesaid. Any 
officer, director or member may at any time waive any notice or other formality required by statute 
or under these by-laws, provided always that such waiver shall be in writing and signed by such 
officer. 

Section 7. 'Two inspectors for the first election of directors shall be appointed by the Board of 
Directors named in the certificate of incorporation, and at all subsequent elections of directors two 
inspectors shall be appointed by the presiding officer or chairman of the meeting called for the elec- 
tion of the directors. The inspectors before entering on the discharge of their duties shall be sworn 
to faithfully execute the duties of inspectors at such meeting with strict impartiality and according 
to the best of their ability, and the oath so taken shall be subscribed by them and immediately filed 
in the office of the Clerk of the County of New York with a certificate of the result of the vote taken 


thereat. 
ARTICLE IV 


COMMITTEES 

Section 1. All Committees, except the Executive Committee of the Board of Directors, shall be 
appointed by the President of this Federation by and with the advice of the Board. All official alumni 
committees shall have in their membership a member of the Board of Directors of the Federation. 

Section 2. From their own number the Board of Directors shall choose at the annual meeting of 
the Board six members who with the President and executive secretary, shall constitute the executive 
committee. The President of the Federation shall be chairman of this committee. 

Section 3. Whenever the Board of Directors is not in session, the Executive Committee shall be 
vested with all the powers and duties of said Board. 

Section 4. Committee on Nominations. Before December first of each year beginning with December 
1917, the President of this Federation shall appoint a Committee of Five Directors to be known as 
the Committee on Nominations. The duties of the members of this committee shall be: 

(a) To secure from each alumni association entitled to representation on the Board of Directors 
of this Federation the names of the members of that association which it has chosen to represent it 
on the Board of Directors for the ensuing year. 

(b) To secure from general members of this Federation and from of alumni clubs, their nomi- 
nation for Directors at Large, according to the method described in Article II Section 11. 

(c) To place these names in nomination at the annual meeting of this Federation. 

(d) To select candidates for officers of this Federation and place their names in nomination at the 
annual meeting. 

ARTICLE V 
OFFICERS 

Section 1. The duties of the President, Vice Presidents, Recording Secretary and Treasurer shall 

be those usually attached to their respective offices. 
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Section 2. The Board of Directors may, at their discretion, appoint assistants to the various 
officers, such assistants to have such power as the Board shall direct. 

Section 3. There shall also be an executive secretary, who may or may not be a member of the 
Board of Directors, who shall have the general management of the affairs of the Federation under 
the direction of the Board of Directors. He shall be appointed by the Board of Directors for such 
term as the Board may determine and the Board shall have the power from time to time to fix and 
determine his duties and compensation. 


ARTICLE VI 
ANNUAL REPORT 
This corporation shall prepare annually a report in accordance with Section 226 of the Membership 
Corporations Law, and said report shall be presented at the annual meeting of the members of the 
corporation or at any special meeting appointed for that purpose and entered in the minutes of its 
proceedings and shall within thirty days thereafter be filed in the office of the Clerk of the County of 
New York. 
ARTICLE VII 
LOCAL ALUMNI CLUBS 


Section 1. Any ten (10) alumni living in the same locality may send a request in writing to the 
Board of Directors of the Alumni Federation to form themselves into a Columbia Alumni Club which 
shall become an integral part of the Alumni Federation when it has filed with the Board of Directors 
a copy of a proposed constitution which shall not conflict in any detail with the constitution of this 
Federation, and when said alumni club shall have accepted and ratified this constitution. 

Section 2. The territorial limits of alumni clubs shall be fixed by such club with the consent and 
approval of the Board of Directors of the Alumni Federation. 

Section 3. Any member of the Alumni Federation residing in the territory of a local club shall 
be at his option a member of said local club. 

Section 4. Alumni clubs shall make rules for their own government not inconsistent with the con- 
stitution or by-laws of the Federation. 

ARTICLE VIII 
OFFICIAL PUBLICATION 

Section 1. The Federation shall maintain and issue periodically an official publication the aim 
of which shall be to keep the alumni of Columbia University, and members of the Alumni Federation 
of Columbia University, Inc., in particular, informed of general alumni events and undertakings, of 
matters of particular interest to groups of alumni or of alumni as individuals, and of general uni- 
versity progress. 

Section 2. This official publication shall be under the control of an advisory committee appointed 
by the President of the Federation by and with the advice of the Board of Directors the members 
of which shall be responsible to the Board. 


ARTICLE IX 
A ALUMNI TRUSTEES 
Section 1. Subject to the regulations of the Trustees of Columbia University in the City of New 
York the Board of Directors and the Executive Secretary of this Federation shall carry out the 
procedure necessary for the nomination of Alumni Trustees of Columbia University in the City of 
New York. 
ARTICLE X 
AMENDMENTS 
Section 1. These by-laws may be amended at any regular or special meeting of the members of 
this Federation by vote of two-thirds of the members of this Federation present at such meeting in 
person or by proxy, provided that thirty days’ notice of the proposed amendment shall have been 
given by publication thereof in the official publication of this Federation. 
Section 2. Amendments to the Constitution may be proposed by the Board of Directors or by the 
Recording Secretary if the proposed amendment has been submitted to him over the signature of 
twenty-five (25) members of the Federation. 


—————————————————————————————N 
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ABOUT ALUMNI 


Present at the Monday Luncheon at the Law- 
yers' Club on January 29, 1917; Pell, 'o9; Mac- 
Rossie, ‘11; Stevens, '05S; Van Nostrand, '05; 
Willis, '05; Brinckerhoff, '03; Cruse, '07; Norris, 
"07; Jaques, '08; Wise, 'o1; Harrison, 'or; LeRoy, 
‘05; Demorest, '81; Compton, ‘09; Barrett, '10; 
Mahon, ‘10; Alexander, '09; Schulz, '09; Allen, 
°03; Rockwood, ‘10; Gottsberger, ‘95 Mines; 
Goetze, ‘95 Mines; Updike, 'o4; Bondy, ‘90; 
Danielson, '15; Lucas, '14; Wade, '93; Durham, 
"ol. 

Present at the Monday Lunchers at the Lawyers’ 
Club on January 22: Opp, ‘98L; Atkins, '02; Dem- 
orest, ‘81; Smith, 'or; Dusenbury, '00; Riley, ‘11S; 
Riggs, '13; Warren, '03; MacRossie, '11; Truesdale, 
'07L; Van Nostrand, '05; Willis, '05; Wise, ‘or; 
Shepard, 'or; Harrison, '07; McCollom, '03; Town- 
send, Jr., '03; Masters, '94 Mines; Haydock, 'or; 
Allen, '03; Dunn, ’91 Mines; Mapes, '85; Alexander, 
'09; Stevens, '00; Meissner, 'ooS; Stern, '12; Ray- 
mond, '89; Paul, '09; Moeller, '95F.A; Mourraille, 
'95; Sturgis, '95; Freeman, '95; McAneny, '04; Dur. 
ham '99S; Durham, '95; Durham, 'or; Keppel, '98; 
Stone, '79 Mines; Pegram, ’03 Ph.D.; Lawrence, 
°78 Mines. 


');a,'74L —WillIlam Edgar Keyes, Assistant 
Treasurer of the Gorham Manufacturing Company, 
died at his home, 4 Young Orchard Avenue, Provi- 
dence, R. I., on January 9. 


8 M—Jacob B. Cornell of Summerville, New 
Jersey, died on January 20, age 65. 


'39 L — James A. MacElhinney, a lawyer and rail- 
road builder with offices at 27 Cedar Street, died on 
January 18, in Port Washington, Long Island, age 
58. He was secretary and attorney for the New 
York and North Shore Traction Company which 
operates trolley lines on Long Island. 


*89 L—John C. Clark has been appointed by 
Governor Whitman, State Civil Service Commis- 
sioner. Last year Mr. Clark served an unexpired 
term as Justice of the Supreme Court by appoint- 
ment of the Governor, but was defeated at the 
recent elections to the sarme place. 


"89 L—William Bess Thompson was recently 
awarded a cup presented each year to the citizen 
of New Orleans who has shown the finest public 
spirit and has done the most marked service. 


'89 L— Charles J. McDermott is District Attor- 
ney with offices at 2 Rector Street, New York, and 
is President of the Bar Association. 


',89— Benjamin №. Cardozo has been appointed 
by Governor Whitman as Assistant Judge of the 


Court of Appeals to succeed Judge Samuel Seabury, 
who resigned to become Democratic Candidate for 
Governor. The Senate immediately confirmed the 
appointment. Judge Cardozo has been sitting in 
the Court of Appeals as a Supreme Court Justice, 
serving temporarily by designation of the Governor. 
He was elected to the Supreme Court in November, 
1913. 

90, '94 Mines—Marston Taylor Bogert was 
elected Vice-President of the National Institute of 
Social Sciences at a recent meeting, and at the 
annual banquet delivered an address upon ‘The 
Mobilization of our Scientific Research Resources’. 


'96, "ої Ph.D.—Alfred L. Kroeber was elected 
President of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion at the meeting held in New York during the 
Christmas holidays. 


'oa— Rev. Harold E. Ford died at Des Moines, 
Iowa, on January то. Funeral services were held 
at Stapleton, Staten Island, on January 13. 


'oa3 L—Homer D. Angell is practising law, with 
offices in the Fenton building, Portland, Oregon. 


'03— Victor M. Earle was married on January 15 
to Miss Helen Louise Moore, daughter of Mrs. 
Carroll Moore, 18 Odell Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 
W. P. S. Earle, '04, was best man. 


%05 L— Phelan Beale was married on January 17 
to Miss Edith Ewing Bouvier, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Vernou Bouvier, '86, '88 L. 


'og— William B. Davidson is іп the rôle of the 
"Stranger" in “The White Raven” in moving 
pictures, in which Miss Ethel Barrymore is the 
star and which recently appeared at the Rialto 
Theater. 


'io— Clarence Schmelzel is now the Executive 
Member of tbe Republican Organization of the 
27th Assembly District of New York State. He is 
one of the youngest district leaders in the City, 
and has served as Alderman from that District, but 
did not seek re-election. Schmelzel was business 
manager of Spectator in his senior year at College. 


"312 L—George W. Kessler, secretary of the 
Honest Ballot Association, 18 West Thirty-fourth 
Street, has moved from Brooklyn to 880 West 18 1st 
Street, Manhattan. 


*r3 L—Announcement has been made of the 
engagement of Lyman Collins Butler, 30 East 
Seventy-second Street, to Miss Dorothy Dennis, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Shepard Dennis 
of Morristown, N. J. 

'4—Lester D. Egbert, President of the class, is 
with Wilcox Peck Brown and Crosby, Insurance, 3 
S. William Street. 
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HURSDAY, June 21, has been set as the 

date for the Intercollegiate regatta at 
Poughkeepsie this year. The Junior race will be 
started at 4:15, the Freshman at 5 o'clock, and 
the Varsity race at 6 o'clock. The 1918 regatta 
will be rowed on Tuesday, June 25, the time for 
the races being the same as announced for this 
year. 

Announcement of these decisions was made 
last week, following a meeting of the Board of 
Stewards, on which Charles H. Mapes, '85, is 
Columbia's representative and chairman. Хо 
invitations were sent out to colleges outside the 
association, owing to the possibility that the big 
race would be reduced to three miles and further 
announcement was made on January 30 by 
Chairman Charles H. Mapes, of the board of 
stewards of the Intercollegiate Rowing Associa- 
tion, embracing Cornell, Pennsylvania and 
Columbia, that it had been unanimously decided 
to reduce the distance of the Varsity crew race 
in the annual regatta at Poughkeepsie to three 
miles. This decision becomes effective in the 
I917 regatta. Mr. Mapes said that the action 
was taken following careful consideration of all 
phases of the rowing situation and was expected 
to operate for the benefit of the sport generally. 
It marks a radical departure from custom as 
four miles has been for many years, both in 
England and this country, the regular distance 
for the Varsity event. 

A meeting of Coaches Rice and Wright was 
held at Philadelphia early in the week, at which 
the support of Columbia's coach was won for 
the change which had been advocated by 
Wright and by Courtney of Cornell. In the 
opinion of two members of the 1914 champion- 
ship eight the reduction will not have any im- 
portant effect upon the race, although they con- 
ceded that the strain, limited toa shorter period 
might be lessened somewhat. This would be an 
advantage to the light crews of the Blue and 
White. 


The American Henley will be held at Phila- 
delphia on May 12. Efforts are being made by 
the men in charge of this regatta to have the 
Child's Cup Race, with Columbia, Princeton, 
Pennsylvania and Annapolis competing, the 
feature of the day. No announcement has been 
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made regarding the date of the Child’s Cup 
event but many Columbia alumni would be glad 
to see it restored to Lake Carnegie again. 


The old difficulty of stirring up interest in 
crew in the entering class has arisen this year, 
coming at a time when increased support and 
enthusiasm for the sport is needed. Knowledge 
that the Columbia authorities are planning to 
enlarge the schedule should prove an additional 
incentive to the men to report for work, but 
judging by the number of freshmen out, it seems 
to have had little effect. Captain O'Loughlin 
hit the nail squarely when he said that the fresh- 
men had no crew now and would not have one 
until more men came out. After exams, how- 
ever, the squad of sixteen regulars may be 
augmented. 


The race with Harvard is still unsettled but 
remains a possibility. If arranged it would com- 
plete probably the best rowing schedule Colum- 
bia has had in years. 


The big drive for Columbia's athletes begins 
next week. The basketball team will strive to 
make up the slight disadvantage under which it 
starts; the swimming and water polo teams will 
make their bid for the championships in these 
sports; and the wrestlers and fencers will un- 
questionably pick up some successes. It may 
be said that the wrestling outlook is better than 
for several years, although there is no particu- 
larly bright star. Both Coach Petersen and 
Captain Girtner are encouraged with the show- 
ing made to date. In fencing, Columbia, with 
several championship performances in the near 
past, will have good but not exceptional repre- 
sentation. 


The race in the basketball league shows that 
no tcam has any great edge on other contenders. 
Yale and Princeton appear to have the strongest 
combinations, with Penn and Columbia still in 
the running. Dartmouth and Cornell have 
already been counted out. The greatest sur- 
prise of many seasons was the defeat of Penn by 
Cornell after the Ithacans had fallen before every 
other team in the league; but evidence that the 
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victory was a flash in the рап was seen in the 
subsequent trimming administered to Cornell 
by Princeton. Although the schedule has not 
yet run half its course, every team in the league 
has been defeated at least once. 


Results in the intercollegiate swimming com- 
petition point toward a struggle for supremacy 
between Yale, the present champions, and 
Columbia. Captain Vollmer is Columbia’s best 
bet, but his support is stronger, if anything, than 
a year ago, “Charlie” Lee being the only impor- 
tant loss from the 1916 team. Levy has gained 
confidence in the plunge, although still finding 
difficulty in keeping a straight course, while 
Moeller and Mills have improved in fancy 
diving. These were the weakest spots on the 
Columbia team last year. The relay is about 
up to the 1916 standard. 

Penn has been badly beaten by Yale, while 
Princeton is handicapped by the ineligibility of 
several swimmers, including Captain Burchenal, 
and went down before Penn. С. С. №. Y. is 
outclassed. In water polo, Princeton again has 
a team of championship calibre, with Penn and 
Columbia the leading contestants. 


The freshmen won the interclass swimming 
meet with a total of 20 points, the sophomores 
finishing second with 18, the seniors scoring 9 
and the juniors 7. J. C. Cagney, 1920, took first 
place in the fancy dive, defeating Mills and 
Moeller, the Varsity regulars, and J. Hubbard, 
1920, won the 50-yard swim in the good time 
26 3-5 seconds. Needham, another frosh, was 
second in the plunge with an effort of 63 feet. 
These three performances are evidence of more 
than average ability in the first-year class. 


Opponents' Scores 


BaskETBALL— Princeton, 20; Yale, 19. 
Cornell, 24; Pennsylvania, 11. Princeton, 32; 
Cornell, 24. 


Standing of the Basketball League, January 28: 


W. L. Р.с. 
Princeton шуа кин ырын зки EYES 4 1 .800 
Pennsylvania.................. з I .750 
Ае она Ан 3 I .750 
Colunibla оаа un I 2  .333 
ОагїтошҺ.................... I 3 .250 
Cornell e223 зу EPA EAS I 5  .166 
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Sport Calendar 


For detailed information about athletic events 
telephone Morningside 1400 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 2 
Swimming. Rutgers. Columbia Pool, 8:30 p. m. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 6 


Holders of the “ C" and those who have done the 
equivalent work before the awarding of “C's” 
was practised, will dine at the Club to organize 
Varsity Club, 7:00 p. m. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY IO 


Basketball. Dartmouth at Hanover. 


MoNDaY, FEBRUARY 12 
Basketball. Dartmouth. Gymnasium, 9:00 p. m. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 16 


Basketball. Cornell. Gymnasium, 8:30 p. m. 
Swimming. C. C. N. Y. Columbia Pool, 8:30 
p. m. 


CHARTERED 1799 


Bank of the 
Manhattan Co. 


40 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


$2,050,000 
4,500,000 


CAPITAL 
SURPLUS 


OFFICERS 
STEPHEN BAKER 


President 
HENRY К. McHARG Vice-President 
D. H. PIERSON Cashier 
JAMES McNEIL Asst. Cashier 
B. D. FORSTER Asst. Cashier 
C. D. BAKER Asst. Cashier 
W. F. MOORE Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


HENRY К. McHaRG 
STEPHEN BAKER 
FREDK G. BOURNE 
R. W. PATERSON 
WILLIAM 5. Тор 
JAMES SPEYER 


WILLIAM SLOANE 
SAMUEL SLOAN 

Е. Н. BORDEN 
WALTER JENNINGS 
C. H. TENNEY 
CHARLES D. DICKEY 


Preliminary School for the Proposed 


American National University 
of Music 


Now open at 36 East 35th Street 
New York City 


Vocal instructor of renown, Metropolitan artist. Piano 
instructor for teaching repertoire; director of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. French, Italian, German taught 
by eminent teachers. Piano, 'cello, violin and classic 
dancing by well known instructors. No pupils accepted 
without promising talent. All students guaranteed début 
according to merits. Prices, Еос а рег lesson. Advisory 
Committee:—Enrico Caruso, Pasquale Amato, Mrs. 
Champ Clark, Mrs. Burleson, Miss Agnes Wilson, Mrs. 
Christian Hemick. 

For information write to executive offices, 801 Longacre 

Building, Broadway at 42nd st. 


ART BASED ON PRINCIPLE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Day and Evening Courses 


For teachers and professional workers. Poster Advertis- 
ing, Costume Design, Interior Decoration, Life, Illus- 
tration, Normal Training, Children's Classes. Catalog. 


Susan Е. BISSELL, Ѕес., 2239 Broadway, N.Y. 


OUT-DOOR SCHOOL 


PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN for children 3to 
10 years. Healthful outdoor activities with the stimulus 
of select companionship coupled with individual atten- 
tion and the advantages of private tutoring. An ideal 
location, directly adjacent to Manhattan Square, Mu- 
seum of Natural History and Central Park. 


ANNA E. CHAIRES, Principal 


42 WEST 7ÓTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


STUDIO OF 


E. K. CARTER 


Specialized Photography in mono- 
chrome and colour for men and 
women of responsibility in the so- 
cial, scientific and commercial fields. 
2231 BROADWAY (at 8oth Street) 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone: Schuyler 9633 


Outdoor School Life for the City Boy 
BARNARD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Overlooking Van Cortlandt Park Playground; 4 min- 
utes walk from West 24ad St. Broadway Sub Station 
COLLEGE PREPARATION 


WM.LIVINGSTON HAZEN, '83, HEADMASTER 
T. E. LYON, AssociATE HEADMASTER 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL | 


йч Children 


BOARDING SCHOOL | 
238th St. and Riverside Ave. Tel. 316 Kingsbridge | 


DAY SCHOOL 
315 W. 87th St. (near Riverside Drive) Tel. 9121 
Schuyler. | 


Individual instruction by graduate teachers experi- 
enced їп training of difficult children. | 


Kindergarten, Elementary and Manual Training 
Departments. i 


Full particulars upon application. 


THE COLLEGE BOOK STORE 


A. G. SEILER, Proprietor 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS, | 


AND SOUVENIRS 
Students’ Discounts Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 


1124 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR I20TH STREET | 


RIVERDALE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


I4 acres facing Van Cortlandt Park at West 252nd St. 
Best Boarding School Advantages Near By 


FOR DAY AND BOARDING BOYS 


Daily auto 'bus; hardy country life; unusually strong 
college preparation and elementary work. 


Preparation for Columbia by Columbia Men 
Ask for descriptive year book 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Head Master | 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York City 


MORNINGSIDE SCHOOL | 


438 WEST IIÓTH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
All grades and Kindergarten 
Elliman kindergarten training classes. Spanish coaching 
Adults and children 
The Misses D. and L. JOHNSON, Principals 
Tel. 6914 Morningside 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL | 


TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR | 
BOYS AND GIRLS. HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Its preparation for college and home life long consider- 
ed model. Physical training emphasized. Gymnasium 
swimming pool, play-grounds. 
sent on request. Address 


HENRY CARR PEARSON, Prin., West 120th St., 


Illustrated catalogue | 


N.Y.C. 


FRANCIS EMORY 


FITCH 


(INCORPORATED) 
Printers To Brokees 
47 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
- е >= 
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Phone Morningside 4678 


FOR RENT 


BY HOUR, MONTH OR SEASON 


Riverside Drive and 112th Street 


| 
Terrace Tennis Courts 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Journalism Building 


Columbus Ave. and 67th St. 
NEW YORK 


Kindly 
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Cathedral Billiard Academy | 
| M. Lasser, Mgr. 


| 2824-2846 Broadway | 


| Finest Equipped Billiard Academy in the City 
| I2 BRUNSWICK-BALKE TABLES 


| 


HENRY BROS. & CO. 
EMPIRE BLDG., 71 BROADWAY 


Telephone 204 Rector 


HOWARD H. HENRY 
MEMBER NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


AMBROSE D. HENRY '84 JOHN M. MILLER 
STOCKS AND BONDS 


BRANCH OFFICE 
KINNEY BLDG., BROAD AND MARKET STREETS 


NEWARE, М. J. 
Telephone 1600 Market 


| Where Living is a Continual Delight 


Hotel THERESA 


| ENTIRE BLOCK, 7th AVENUE, 124th TO 1 2 5thsTs. | 


One block from **L'' and Subway. Surface cars 
| and Bus lines to all points at door. With in a few 
minutes walk of N. Y. Central R. R. Station 


| Single room with running water and some with shower $1.50 | 
Single room with bath А . А А e . 2.00 | 
| Room with bath (for two persons Р ; . €.50 | 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath . e e 3.50 ир | 
Special Rates by Month or Season | 

FAMILY 
AND TRANSIENT | 


ABSOLUTELY 
FIREPROOF 


ALL OUTSIDE 
ROOMS 


Dining Room on 
Twelfth Floor 
overlooking Palisades 


Board $10.50 


per week 
Breakfast бос 
idt Lunch бос 
ШОЛА Dinner $1.00. 


Telephone 
8270 Morningside | 


R. P. LEUBE 


Manager 
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CHARTERED 1822 


The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 


LONDON: No. 16, 18, 20 and 22 William St. » Е , 
= : j 5 a ee Branch: 475 Fifth Avenue BERLIN: 
T i NEW YORK 56 Unter den Linden, N. W. 7 


The Company is a legal depository for money paid Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, or 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Executor, subject to check, and allows interest on daily balances. 
Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond and 
all other Fiduciary capacities. mortgage. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad Will act as Agent in the transaction of any approved 
and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agėnt and financial business. 

Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. Fiscal Agent for States, Counties and Cities. 


Letters of Credit, Foreign Exchange, Cable Transfers 


DIRECTORS 


CHARLES A. PEABODY Joun J. RIKER | MosEsS TAYLOR PYNE 
ARCHIBALD D. RUSSELL THOMAS THACHER ; J. WILLIAM CLARK 
WM. WALDORF ASTOR ANTON А. RAVEN HENRY HENTZ 
PARKER D. HANDY BEEKMAN WINTHROP RoBERT L. GERRY 
FRANCIS M. Bacon, Jr. Henry К. TAYLOR | FRANKLIN D. LOcKE 
SAMUEL SLOAN EpwiN S. MARSTON OGDEN MILLS 


EpwIN S. MARSTON President SAMUEL SLOAN - Vice- President 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELv Vice-President and Secretary . WILLIAM B. CARDOZO Vice-President 
CoRnNELIUS К. AGNEW Vice-President J. HERBERT CASE Vice-President 
Horace Е. HOWLAND Asst. Secretary |». Аовевт E. Воүр Asst. Secretary 
WILLIAM А. DUNCAN Asst. Secretary EDWIN GIBBS 


The New York Trust Company 


26 BROAD STREET 


CaPITAL $3,000,000 SURPLUS AND PrRoriTs $11,600,000 


Designated Depository in Bankruptcy and of Court and Trust Funds 


OTTO T. BANNARD, Chairman of the Board 


MORTIMER ЇЧ. BUCKNER, President Harry FonsvTH, Treasurer 
FREDERICK J. HORNE | Н. WALTER SHAW 

JAMES Dopp Vice-Presidents ARTHUR S. GIBBS Assistant 
CHARLES E. Havpocx | ЈОѕЕРН A. FLYNN Secretaries ^ . 
HERBERT W. MORSE, Secretary AUGUSTUS C. DowNiNc, Jr. 


TRUSTEES 


Otto T. Bannard John B. Dennis Chauncey Keep Norman P. Ream 
S. Reading Bertron Philip T. Dodge John C. McCall Dean Sage 
James A. Blair George Doubleday John J. Mitchell B. Aymar Sands 
Mortimer N. Buckner Benjamin S. Guinness James Parmelee Joseph J. Slocum 
James C. Colgate Е. ЇЧ. Hoffstot Henry С. Phipps John W. Sterling 
Alfred A. Cook Frederic B. Jennings E. Parmelee Prentice James Stillman 
Robert W. De Forest Walter Jennings Edmund D. Randolph Myles Tierney 


Member of the New York Clearing House Association 
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“Yes, It’s a Steinway 


SN’T there supreme satisfaction in being able to 
say that of the piano in your home? Would you 
have the same feeling about any other piano? 
“Its a Steinway.” Nothing more need be said. 
Everybody knows you have chosen wisely; you 
have given to your home the very best that money 
can buy. You will never even think of changing 
this piano for any other. As the years go by the 
words ‘‘It’s a Steinway” will mean more and more 
to you, and thousands of times, as you continue to 
enjoy through life the companionship of that noble 
instrument, absolutely without a peer, you will say 
to yourself: “Ноу glad I am I paid the few extra 
dollars and got а Steinway."' 


STEINWAY &SONS 


STEINWAY HALL SUBWAY EXPRESS STATION AT THE DOOR 


107-109 EAST 14TH ST. NEW YORK 


Kindly mention The News 


TO GRADUATES OF THE 


SCHOOLS OF MINES, ENGINEERING 


AND CHEMISTRY 


HIS ISSUE oF THE ALUMNI NEWS contains articles which 
we hope will be of interest to every graduate of the Science 
Schools. It was originally the purpose of the Editors to 
have the annual report of the Dean accompany the number, 
but because of illness, no report was prepared. We, therefore, delayed 
the number so as to have it appear immediately before the dinner 
which will be held to signalize Columbia’s contributions to Science 
and Engineering—the dinner at which Michael I. Pupin, '83, will be 


guest of honor. 


We are sending the issue to every graduate of the School 
of Mines, Engineering and Chemistry and we know it will 
prove interesting. 


The Mines Alumni Association last spring passed a res- 
olution raising annual dues of members to Five Dollars, 
this amount to include a subscription to the Alumni News. 
Of the 2805 alumni of the Science Schools on the records of 
the Catalogue Committee, 861 are receiving the Alumni 
News. This is not a large percentage, but it is a good 
beginning. 


We hope all who have not already done so will send im- 
mediately to PROFESSOR RALPH E. Mayer, Columbia 
University, a check for Five Dollars, to cover the annual 
dues and News subscription. i 


The Executive (ommitteeof the Boardof 
Directorsof the-Alumni Federation 


took the following action on 
February Fifth 


The alumni of Columbia University, realizing 
in this critical hour the necessity for unity of 
action by all loyal Americans, and learning 
that a convocation of members of Columbia 
University has been called for noon of Tuesday, 
February 6, to consider what Columbia can do 
in the present emergency, have by action of the 
Executive Committee of the Board of Directors 
of the Alumni Federation 


КЕ$ОУЕРр, that we, the alumni of Columbia 
University in the City of New York, hereby 
express to the President of the United States 
our desire to assist him 1n every way to. protect 
the interests of this nation, and further 


Resouvep, that the alumni of the University 
join in any action recognizing the responsi- 
bility of Columbia as an Institution of higher 
learning. 


Notice of the action was immediately telegraphed to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and a copy was delivered to the 
President of the University on the morning of February Sixth. 


COLUMBIA ALUMNI 
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NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 9, 1917 


TEN CENTS 


ASSEMBLY OF THE MEMBERS OF THE UNIVERSITY 


Significant Gathering of Students, Officers and Faculty to 
Act їп National Crisis 


URSUANT to a call issued by Secretary 

Fackenthal, members of the University met 
in the Gymnasium at noon on February 6 to 
consider what action should be taken in view of 
the serious crisis the nation is now facing. Notice 
of the meeting was mailed to every officer and 
student, and despite the fact that the University 
was not in session—the spring term did not open 
until February 7—an audience of men and 
women filled every corner of the Gymnasium to 
capacity. 

Promptly at twelve o’clock President Butler 
mounted the rostrum and announced the open- 
ing number of the meeting, the singing of “Stand, 
Columbia," the words of which had never in 
this university generation been fraught with 
so much significance. The President made an 
address, and he was followed by Professor 
Franklin H. Giddings,and Professor John Ers- 
kine. Dean Keppel was then introduced to 
make some announcements after which President 
Butler dissolved the assembly. The singing 
of "My Country 'Tis of Thee" closed the 
program. 

The addresses were reported for the News, 
and are given in full herewith. 


President Butler 


Fellow members of Columbia: 


There have been solemn and impressive mo- 
ments in the life of this University, and there is a 
solemn and impressive moment now. 

When the farmers at Concord Bridge fired 
“the shot heard round the world,” the men of old 
King’s College offered their services and their 
lives to the cause of national independence, and 
Hamilton, Jay and Livingston went out of that 
little college to lay the foundations of a nation. 
In 1561, when Abraham Lincoln, patient, long- 
suffering, devoted to humanity, issued his call 
for 75,000 volunteers to repel the attack upon 
the integrity of the United States that was 
made in the firing on Sumter, the halls of 


Columbia College were almost vacant because of 
the company of students of that day who, with 
scores of the younger alumni, turned their faces 
toward the light. We are now facing a crisis in 
the history of our nation and in the history of 
mankind which will take its place by the side of 
the great crises that those who came before 
us met and faced, and so gave this ancient college 
a reputation for public service and for patriotic 
devotion that justifies the splendid inscription on 
yonder Library that it exists ''for the advance- 
ment of the public good.” 

The President of the United States, in formal 
statement to the Congress, and through the 
Congress to a listening world, has said that he 
deemed it his duty to suspend diplomatic rela- 
tions with the government of a great pcople to 
whom we have long been bound by many and 
close personal and intellectual relationships, and 
to say that if there be an overt attack in viola- 
tion of public law upon an American right he will 
have to ask the Congress for full authority to 
protect and to defend those rights by whatever 
means may be found necessary. I feel that I may 
with perfect confidence promise to the President 
of the United States the unanimous support of 
Colunibia University in that great duty. 

This is no light enterprise which we contem- 
plate. Our people are sincerely devoted to peace 
and would wish to walk in its happy and fruitful 
paths with all their. neighbors. But there is 
something that they value more— and that ts lib- 
ertv, Justice, righteousness, and obedience to 
public law. Upon those foundations rest every- 
thing we arc, everything we have been, every- 
thing we hope to become, and every service that 
we can render to mankind. Upon those founda- 
tions rests the hope of the very people who are 
now so madly warring against them. In de- 
fending those great principles of public order we 
are serving not the cause of America alone, not 
alone the cause of those who have so long and so 
valiantly carried on the struggle on the battle- 
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fields of this war, but we are really serving the 
cause of those who, for the moment, are blinded 
to the significance of what they do. 

Let no one say that if the President asks us for 
service he is dragging us into a European war and 
into conflicts as to national ambition and national 
policy that are no concern of ours. Nothing 
could be farther from the fact. There was no 
European war after the fateful hour on the 
morning of the 4th of August, 1914, when enemy 
troops crossed the line of unoffending, innocent, 
peace-loving Belgium. At that moment this 
contest was lifted out of the area of a military 
struggle between dynasties and commercial svs- 
tems and ideas of government, and became a 
great epoch-marking world struggle as to 
whether public law and public right were or 
were not to be held superior to military necessity 
and to military ambition. That event made this 
war an American war, a South Amcrican war, a 
Chinese war, a Spanish war, ап African war, a 
war for every man and every woman who hopes 
to live in freedom, in liberty, and in peaceful 
progress. 

And now, after a patience so long continued 
and so unexampled that it has been doubtless 
misunderstood on both sides of the Atlantic, the 
President has summed up in clear phrase that 
can escape no intelligence just what is the 
situation on this fateful day. He will attack no 
one. He will voluntarily take no human life. 
He will voluntarily destroy no man's property. 
But if it comes to be a question as to the farther 
invasion of the people of the United States and 
their rights, then that people must act as one 
man in their defence or cease to exist as other 
than a vassal state. 

It may be—God grant it!—that this impend- 
ing crisis may be avoided. But if it is not, the 
duty of every member of this Universitv, man 
or woman, is perfectly plain. [t is to say to the 
constituted authorities, “I am ап American 
citizen; I am a son or daughter of Columbia; 
where can I be of use? What can І do? Where 
are my capacities, my strength, my training 
avallable? Can I use mv skill on land, or on sea? 
can I use it in civil administration, can І use 
it in supporting the needv, in relieving the suffer- 
ing of those who are taken by military necessity 
from their occupations and their homes? Can I 
serve anywhere in the great army of peace-loving 
Americans who would onlv use force in order 
that right may speedily come to rule?" 


REMEMBER ALUMNI DAY 


February 9, 1917 


Men and women of Columbia, let no one of 
you hesitate. Let no one of you draw back from 
this great obligation if it shall be laid upon vou 
by our government. Remember that the stir- 
ring words of Mr. Lowell's verses upon '' The 
Present Crisis," written before most of us were 
born, have direct and appealing application to 
you and to me today: 

"Once to every man and nation comes the moment 
to decide, 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood. for the good 
or evil side; 

Some great cause, God's new Messiah, offering each 
the bloom or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep 
upon the right, 

And the choice goes by forever 'twixt that dark- 
ness and that light." 


The opportunity to decide upon your patriotic 
duty will go as quickly as it may come. Scize 
it for yourselves, seize it for your country, seize 
it for Columbia! 


Professor Giddings 


We are standing with our heads up to-dav and 
looking one another in the face as self-respecting 
American citizens. As the President has said to 
us in these stirring words, we have been very 
patient, we have waited long for that decision 
between subjection to the things we feel to be 
wrong and assertion of what we regard not merely 
as our rights, but as our duty. There have been 
those that have insisted that this war was but 
one of the old-time struggles between nations 
and groups of nations selfishly seeking aggrand- 
izement, territorv, and the things that minister 
to greed. There have been others that from the 
very first day have said the pages of history will 
record this struggle as one of those momentous 
flashes between irreconcilable views of human 
right, method and ideal which can be determined 
only in one way, namely, the demonstration of 
the superior power as well as rightness of those 
things that make for human progress. What- 
ever shall be our part now in this struggle, we 
shall have two questions to answer. Опе is, to 
what extent, with reference to what further part 
in the history of this war, shall we enter into this 
struggle? Shall we go into it as slightly as pos- 
sible? Shall we go into it with the proviso that 
we will do nothing bevond the technical assertion 
of our sovereignty and our rights? Shall we go 
into it with little care, recklessly, emotionally, 
thoughtlesslv, as we have precipitated. ourselves 
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in conflicts in the past, with sorrow, with loss, 
with humiliation, because of our ineffective plans 
and methods? Or, shall we see that the oppor- 
tunity has been opened to this Nation to take a 
position among progressive peoples that has 
never before been offered to any nation, and shall 
we sce to it that in grasping and in using this 
opportunity to the utmost we do it by up-to-date 
methods? The opportunity, fellow Americans, 
is this: There will be henceforth a strongest na- 
tion in the world; the chances are infinitely 
against that nice balancing of wealth, population, 
military strength, intelligence, which would make 
two or more great nations equally powerful. 
That most powerful nation in the world will be 
either an absolutist nation, maintaining rulers 
by divine right, upholding ancient inequalities 
and privileges, looking backward, holding on to 
the things that have been discredited, and en- 
deavoring to substitute everywhere throughout 
for liberty and self-respect: or, that strongest 
nation in the world will be a nation which really 
believes that governments owe their just powers 
to the consent of the governed and are instituted 
to maintain certain rights, among which are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. It will be 
a democratic nation. [t will be a nation devoted 
to liberty and enlightenment, justice. If that 
nation is also the strongest nation in the world 
it will keep and help to keep the peace. How- 
ever large its army, however large its navy, men 
and brethren, men and women, it is preposterous 
to say that a democratic nation, by organizing 
adequate military and naval forces, thereby be- 
comes a militaristic nation. It does not, it never 
did, it never will. No republic that is a republic 
ever will be a militaristic despotism. The great- 
est struggle that is before mankind to-day is the 
struggle to overcome, to overthrow absolutism 
in this world. Then we can overthrow militarism 
and talkabout peace. Let us havea league to en- 
force peace, and let it begin with a nation ad- 
equate to do the job, namely, the forty-eight 
commonwealths of the United States of America. 

And in doing that don't let us be carried away 
to-day or to-morrow, or the day after, by mere 
emotions; let us every one of us enlist to some- 
thing or other; yes, but let us keep our heads, 
and let every man try to do that thing which he 
is best competent to do. There has been trouble 
and waste of life in this war on the other side of 
the Atlantic already by failure to look after the 
proper carrying out of intellectual scientific 
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efficiency methods in dealing with this great 
problem. Let us, as a University, find it to bea 
part of our business, not only to go into this thing 
loyally, but to go into it with sense and judg- 
ment and stand for the right methods of doing 
things as well as for doing the right things. 


Professor Erskine 


President Butler and Professor Giddings have 
emphasized our duties as individual citizens. 
There is nothing I could add to their words, and 
nothing I should care to take away. I would 
emphasize our opportunity asa university toward 
the country. As individuals we are ready to de- 
fend the nation, the state, and the city. How as 
a university may we at this moment be of the 
greatest service to the country? Facing the possi- 
bility of war, what is there for us as scholars to do? 

The answer is simple. We can provide as long 
as possible a shelter for the rational ideas that 
cling to men even in a state of war. We can do 
something to keep the mind of the nation open, 
even in circumstances that tend most to close it. 
By reminding ourselves what things are worth 
fighting for, we can help preserve our country 
while we are defending it. And we can define to 
our own hearts the things we would die for. 

The glory of the soldier's work, a great pacifist 
once told us, is not that the soldier is trained to 
kill, but that he is ready to die. To care enough 
for anything to give one's life for it, is to be in 
some measure transfigured in the imagination of 
men; to give up life for a worthy end, seems 
almost divine; to have nothing worth dving for, 
is to be already cut off from the living. These re- 
flections, which are the general opinions of men, 
make the lot of the pacifist hard; for the man who 
speaks against war when his country is deter- 
mined or is forced to fight, must convince his 
fellows that he is not simply reluctant to be 
killed; he must convince them that he has ideals 
worth dying for, but that those ideals do not 
seem to be involved in the proffered cataclysm. 
lí a man believes in peace at any price, with 
special reference to the safety of his own skin, 
we despise him. Do we think better of him if 
he says that he certainly will die for something, 
but that he has not yet decided for what? Do 
we think much better of him if, after long nagging, 
he rushes into the first available fight, just to 
prove he dare take a risk? 

The dilemma of such a man ts the dilemma in 
which our country stands. We occupy the un- 
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comfortable position of the pacifist in war time. 
We have stayed out of the fight, and it is easy, 
for any one who chooses, to say that we have 
stayed out for selfish reasons. To justify our- 
selves we must make clear what the ideals are 
for which we would sacrifice all. 

The University can best define these ideals, for 
in all countries during the last vears of peace it 
is the University that has tried to spread these 
ideals. Scholars the world over have taught the 
younger gencration to put three ideals above all 
others—the ideal of free speech, the ideal of social 
justice, and the ideal of international sympathy. 
It has been said by some headlong patriots that 
the unwillingness of young men in America to- 
day to turn themselves into soldiers should be 
laid at the door of the colleges. I hope the charge 
is correct. [ hope this reluctance is an honorable 
one, and that the universities deserve the credit 
of it. Weremember that we have taught—and we 
are proud that our students have learned —that 
these most precious ideals are the first to be 
ruined by a state of war. You forget to encour- 
age freedom of speech as you approach a death 
grapple with another nation. An illustration of 
this fact is in this morning's paper, where we 
read that an enthusiastic defender of his country 
has suggested that the government intern a 
prominent statesman with whose opinions he 
does not agree. If war actually comes to us, how 
long will it be before we are looking our colleagues 
and neighbors over carefully to see which of them 
had better be locked up? We can not have a 
very perfect social justice for ourselves, while we 
are busy destroying the social fabric of our en- 
emies. And we can not entertain a hospitable 
point of view toward those of other nations with 
whom we are fighting, unless we are willing to 
paralyze our fighting nerve. If the University 
has taught this doctrine in times of peace, the 
obligation upon us is all the greater to teach the 
same doctrine now that we are in danger of war, 
for if we must fight, these are the ideals we will 
fight for. Though we are willing to die for our 
ideals, we must first be sure that those ideals are 
alive for which weare dying. We must, as [ said, 
preserve the ideal country which we are about 
to defend. 

The readiness to die for an ideal and the un- 
willingness to undertake any warfare which im- 
perils the ideal, may seem to place before us an 
impossible paradox; but men have contrived in 
the past to reconcile these two duties, and if any 
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one can reconcile them now, it should be the pro- 
fessed scholars and philosophers of our civiliza- 
tion. “ "Tis man's perdition to be safe, when 
for the truth he ought to die," but to take the 
more homely problem first, it is rather ridicu- 
lous to dream of bringing about concord among 
the nations, if we find it difficult to get on amic- 
ably with our neighbors who come from other 
races, and who cling to other points of view than 
ours. The University might first of all illustrate 
within its intimate community that intelligent 
understanding of the other man's hopes and 
needs without which no peace will ever be in the 
world. Апа if we as scholars are to take from 
the history of scholarship ап example of how 
the scholar may serve his country even in ex- 
treme moments, we may remember the inaugural 
lecture of Gaston Paris, delivered while the en- 
emies' guns were thundering outside the city. 
To lecture at such a moment on the ancient lit- 
erary masterpiece of his country might seem—at 
the moment—to be the most futile of under- 
takings; yet we think of the lecture to-day as an 
illustration of that highest mindedness which re- 
members to preserve the best things in the coun- 
trv, even while it undertakes to make the borders 


safe. 
Dean Keppel 


Each of us is here to-day in a double capacity. 
Each of us is here as an individual, and as an 
individual each has his own responsibility. Не 
must meet that according to the dictates of his 
own conscience. The University now, as always, 
will respect the result of that dictation of con- 
science. But he is also here, each one of us is 
here, as a member of Columbia University. We 
are Columbia University, in this room, at this 
moment. Апа I make no distinction between 
faculty and students. [ think it is one of the 
blessings of this place that that distinction is less 
closely drawn than is usually the case. We 
as a body have a responsibility. We have a 
responsibility which Professor Erskine has most 
eloquently set forth, of intellectual sanity. We 
have also a responsibility to one another. We 
are more effective as a group than we are or 
would be as individuals. 

The opportunities for immediate usefulness are 
wider, perhaps, than some of us realize. There 
is an opportunity for service for the young men 
of this University for the city. It is not showy, 
it is not without an element of danger, but it is 
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a real service and it is useful now. The city 
needs auxiliary police. Mr. Dwyer, an Inspector 
of the Police Department, is here to-day. If 
anv one desires to ofter himself for full time, or 
for part service, he can see Inspector Dwyer as 
he goes out. 

As you go out you will each receive, unless 
there are too many of уоп, a card which reads as 


follows: 


“As a member of Columbia University I desire 
to offer my services to the Community at this 
critical time, in any capacity for which I тау be 
round qualified by the properly constituted authori- 
ttes. 


And there is a place for vour name, age, telephone 
number, address, and so on. 


А good many people in this room already have 
responsibilities of a public nature. А good many 
are members of the National Guard or the Naval 
Reserve, or have other public responsibilities. 
We shall be glad if such persons will take the 
card and indicate that responsiblity upon it. The 
card is a private mailing card addressed to the 
Secretary of Columbia University. For theothers, 
I think the first duty is to consider very seriously 
just what it will mean to make an offer of this 
kind. As I say, the University will respect the 
conclusion of any person who feels that his pres- 
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ent responsibilities are ali that he can bear. I 
do not think, however, that the University should 
respect the person who lightly takes on an obli- 
gation of this kind and then fails to see the thing 
through. Do not sign a card like this because 
you see everybody around you doing it. Do it 
because you feel you ought to do it and to see 
the thing through. If those who will seriously 
take the responsibility of offering themselves to 
whatever service, great or small, conspicuous or 
inconspicuous, they may be qualified, they 
will sign these cards and send them to the Sec. 
retarv of the University, then will we not only 
as individuals but as a group be in a position to 
be of practical usefulness as occasion may Arise. 
There are opportunities for usefulness now. God 
grant that they may not be terribly increased. 
But in any case, we can. as a University, be ina 
position to be of service. 


President Butler 


The presence of this great gathering out of 
term, on shortest notice, its temper, its enthusi- 
asm, and its reasonableness, all indicate to us in 
the University, as I trust they mav indicate to 
those outside of the University, that we are bent, 
in Professor Erskine’s eloquent words, on рге- 
serving the fundamentals of our country as wel! 
as upon defending them. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HISTORIC SCHOOL 
OF MINES 


By Frepveric Remsen Hutton, '73, 76 MINEs 


Former Dean of the Faculty of Applied Science; Emeritus Professor of Mechanical Engineering 


HE addresses and articles which appeared 

in 1914 when the School of Mines of Colum- 
bia University celebrated a fiftieth anniversary 
of its founding in 1864, have been mainly con- 
cerned with the facts and history of the start and 
of the first ten years of its existence. Subsequent 
to that first organization came several periods of 
practical reorganization which have been most 
significant іп bringing the Schools of Applied 
Science of the University into existence and 
cffectiveness. It seems fitting to record at this 
time some facts of such development; or to 
change the figure, to call attention to some of 
the strong branches which sprang from the parent 
stem of 1864. 


It is a little difficult for one to look back from 
the level of intensive teaching of the twentieth 
century at Columbia upon these pioneer days, 
without a smile in which affection ought to be а 
factor to offset the dissatisfaction. "The chem- 
istry in all its branches was all right and the 
mineralogy; it was the engineering that was de- 
ficient and metallurgy needed modernizing; the 
drawing of the engineer was of the brush-tinted 
and wash-graded type of the French schools of 
the day. Days and weeks would be spent on 
making a picture in which little brain-work and 
no study was evidenced or required. There were 
usually two hours a day of class-room exercise in 


the upper classes (always lectures). Surveying 
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drill was an exercise in a class-room hour twice a 
week for a term, and lines of railway and its 
curves were laid out on the limited Fort y-ninth 
Street college campus by the enthusiasts of the 
class, while the less devoted looked on in leisured 
approval. There was no design of braced struc- 
tures; no resistance of materials to stress; noth- 
ing of the craftsmanship of the miner under- 
ground. There was too much of laboratory work 
in chemistry and mineralogy for any person not 
headed for the field-work of the mining engineer. 
The graduation thesis was the most valuable 
training which many men got, but this was 
gotten outside of the school for the most part, 
and took a disproportionate part of a man's time 
on any basis of its intelligent allotment. 

The first reorganization was almost cataclys- 
mic in its intensity and effects on the engineering 
courses and took place in 1877. "The first class 
had been turned out in 1867,and influential grad- 
uates had acquired in the ten years a definite per- 
spective and some decided opinions as to what 
the School required. Nor had they hesitated to 
voice this discontent in the hearing of some of 
the Trustees. At the alumni reunion of Febru- 
ary of 1877, a questionnaire was submitted by 
the chairman of a committee of the Trustees 
through the President; and in May of that 
year, several important steps were taken. 


(1) The Chair of Civil and Mining Engineering 
was abolished, and in its stead the comprehensive 
Chair of Engineering was created. 

(2) The grade of Instructor was created to 
replace the frequently changing assistantships 


before in existence, with considerable increase in. 


pay and responsibility. 

(3) The instruction in Mining was greatly 
stimulated, and ore-dressing and practical mining 
added to former courses. 

(4) The significance of mechanical engineering, 
and particularly of engineering design, in the 
school training of any specialization of engineer- 
ing was recognized as it had not been before. 

(5) Teaching and drill in surveying was put 
on a much higher and more practical plane. 


Space forbids any fully detailed relation of the 
personal side of these changes; but it is to 
General William P. Trowbridge and to Professor 
Henry S. Munroe that the most significant devel- 
opment of the fundamental engineering and min- 
ing courses are due, the latter particularly creat- 
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ing the summer schools of surveying and mining 
and the courses in ore-dressing and practical 
mining. The writer, then newly appointed in- 
structor in mechanical engineering, developed 
the courses in engineering design for the two 
upper classes, the courses in power-plant practice 
and transmission of power, and the summer 
school in the shops; while the instruction in 
graphics, projection, shades and shadows and 
perspective was allotted to a new instructor in 
drawing. Astronomy and geodesy and geodetic 
surveying were brought in under Professor J. К. 
Rees for the civil engineers. There was no ore- 
dressing laboratory, no shop or mechanical lab- 
oratory, only an embryonic testing laboratory 
under the roof and not available for students, no 
physical laboratory open to them. 

In material equipment of buildings at this time 
were the Fiftieth Street Building of 1874, with 
its extension wing at the southeast corner of the 
block, in whose basement were the two tubular 
boilers supplying heat. The instructor in me- 
chanical engineering was made superintendent 
of the heating plant, and squeezed a corner 
from the coal-vaults where a small vertical engine 
was installed from which amateur indicator 
cards could be taken by seniors. 

By gradual stages, by the tact and gentle 
strength of Professor Trowbridge, and by faculty 
legislation, the civil engineering students were 
weaned from chemical laboratory demands and 
those of the blow-pipe laboratory and mineralogy, 
and their afternoon hours made available for 
surveying and engineering design. This legis- 
lation and precedents created the course in civil 
engineering and placed it intellectually and prac- 
tically on a par with its older historic parallel of 
the mining engineer. The civil engineer had 
railroading under the instructor in mechanical 
engineering (the surveying for it being donc in 
the undeveloped Riverside Park), a practice con- 
tinued as respects the class-room work, until the 
separate professorship in civil engineering was 
created at a later reorganization in 1892. 

À most notable feature of these years was the 
growth of the Summer School work in mining and 
of the Summer School in surveying. The first 
Summer School in mining was in 1877, the year 
of the reorganization, and was conducted at 
Drifton, Pa., at the collieries of Coxe Brothers 
and Company. From that year it has had a 
continuous and splendid history. Surveying for 
the under-classmen was taught practically from 
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1877 to 1882 on afternoons and Saturdays on 
Central Park lands by the courtesy of Park 
officials. In 1885 the ground was changed to 
lands at Pelhamville in Westchester County on 
the same plan and in 1886 it was moved to pri- 
vate farm land at Litchfield, Connecticut, and 
conducted in the latter part of the summer. In 
1891 a farm was rented, with privilege of pur- 
chase, and after ten years or in 1901, this became 
Camp Columbia, the property of the University, 
and is occupied all through the summer months 
by successive classes. 

The next important step was one contemplated 
in 1877, but not then carried out. It was the 
bringing in of an outside specialist to give instruc- 
tion in the practice of iron and steel manufacture 
as a supplement to the lectures in course of the 
professor of metallurgy on the precious metals. 
The choice of the Trustees fell most wisely upon 
Mr. Alexander Lyman Hollev, consulting engin- 
eer for the Bessemer Steel Association of Manu- 
facturers and acknowledged to be the head and 
dean of his specialty. Пе was, moreover, a most 
charming personality, and met the delicate 
situations of his assignment with rare skill during 
1880 and 1881. His untimely death in 1882 
ended this most valuable and unique relation 
to the School of Mines, and while he taught 
rather the mechanical engineering of the steel 
business than its chemistry and metallurgy, his 
course was a most useful step of progress for 
its time. There was no one to be his successor 
in place and kind; but in a year or two, the 
instructor in mechanical engineering was made 
adjunct professor with an assignment of addi- 
tional lectures which, for many years, were known 
as Properties of Materials, and constituted what 
Mr. Holley was really needed to secure: a class- 
room treatment of the factors of design which 
were conditioned by the fabrication processes in 
iron and steel, in foundry and roller-mill, heat 
treatments and the like. These were passed to 
Professor Ira Н. Woolson in 1892 with the work 
of the testing-laboratory, and reverted to Pro- 
fessor Н. М. Howe of the Department of Metal- 
lurgy in I908. 

Meanwhile in 1879-1880, the College was pro- 
vided with the first Hamilton Hall on the west 
side of the Forty-ninth to Fiftieth Street block, 
and the drafting of the upper classes in engin- 
eering was moved over to the second floor of 
the old college building (the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum main building) with the instructor of 
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mechanical engineering in charge. Three happy 
and effective years were spent here, until the 
great Fourth Avenue building was erected and 
occupied in 1886, when engineering came back to 
the seventh floor, with chemical and mineralogi- 
cal museums below them, and the geological mu- 
seum above. The first great library building was 
completed in 1880-1881 on the south side of 
the block, and a greatly extended heating and 
power plant installed partly underground upon 
the eastern section of the campus. Moderns will 
be entertained to be told that a commission of 
trustees and faculty engineers sat gravely to 
decide whether it was safe and sane to plan 
electric lighting for the library in view of the 
limited experience as yet of record as to the 
reliability of the system! The power-plant was 
a Sweet Straight-Line engine and an Armington 
and Sims engine belted to Edison dynamos. 
The coal was vaulted under the library and 
brought to the boiler fronts in cars. The vacated 
basement under the lecture-room in the Chemical 
Department was made the testing laboratory, 
and a few tools were installed in the vacated 
coal bunkers. 

It wasat thistimethat the Trustees established, 
as a Department of their School of Mines, the 
Department of Architecture. Professor Wm. R. 
Ware was summoned from Boston and his nota- 
ble work at the Institute of Technology, and 
Mr. F. А. Schermerhorn of the Board of Trustees, 
took the new venture under his fostering care. 
The first idea was to have the fundamental 
instruction in drawing given by the Engineering 
Department, while Professor Ware and his 
associates would take charge of the advanced 
work. Under this arrangement, the writer had 
the privilege of sharing his advanced drawing- 
room in the old college building with Professor 
With 
the completion of the Fourth Avenue building, 
architecture moved to the sixth floor, set up its 
own Lares of alcoved drawing-rooms and working 
collections of photographs and library, and very 
shortly thereafter took on itself with additional 
instructors (Professors Hamlin (1883), and Sher- 
man (1887), and Mr. Kress, Mr. Warren Harri- 
man and others) the fundamental as well as the 
advanced drawing and design, and presently 
made itself quite self-independent by taking over 
also the work in strength of materials and struc- 
tural design. Happy vears of normal and splen- 
did development followed, until the formation of 
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the School of Fine Arts (1906), after removal to 
the Morningside Heights site in 1897, appeared; 
the later development of the atelier scheme of 
architectural training belongs to more modern 
history than this sketch is to cover. 

The next considerable step was the creation 
in 1889 of the course in electrical engineering, 
the young and lusty specialization unrecognized 
in the earlier days, and at that time forcing its 
importance upon the field of industry for the 
transmission of generated power. It was 
soberly debated whether or not the new studies 
should annex themselves administratively to 
physics or to engineering, but wise counsel pre- 
vailed, and Professor Francis B. Crocker be- 
came a member of Professor Trowbridge's staff. 
Professor M. I. Pupin was secured for certain 
advanced work in alternating currents and later 
(1895) Professor George F. Sever was added to 
give special attention to electric railway engineer- 
ing and the development of laboratory instruc- 
tion. Friends came generously forward with lab- 
oratory equipment of generators, motors and 
other apparatus for the new venture. For the 
housing of the new course, the walls of the low 
boiler-house were raised enough to form a floor 
level over the boilers, and the walls over the old 
coal vaults raised three stories to accommodate a 
needed carpenter-shop partly below ground, and 
two levels above, which were class-rooms and 
laboratory on the north ha!f of the center of the 
building, and were testing laboratory and offices 
on the south half. The course was first begun 
as a two-year post-graduate venture but was 
expanded in a few vears to a full four-year 
parallel course in engineering, and was the first 
additional full course since the early decade of 
organization. It was numerically successful 
from the start and evidenced the wisdom of 
providing to mect a demand.  Logically the 
course in mechanical engineering for that degree 
should have come first, but as there was no 
accommodation for shops and a proper mechani- 
cal laboratory, the College followed a line of 
least resistance in trying to meet its competitors 
in other cities. The changes of 1889 did greatly 
benefit the existing mechanical courses, in that 
the new structure accommodated the Emery 
Testing machine and the first Richlé machine, 
which had been purchased by funds raised from 
interested alumni and other personal friends of 
the writer, then professor in charge, and a modest 
mechanical laboratory was begun with a gas and 
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an oil engine, some feed-water measuring tanks 
and scales, a transmission dynamometer and a 
few test gauges and thermometers. The students 
were first introduced into the testing laboratory 
for instruction and drill at this period. "These 
years running to the death of Professor Trow- 
bridge in 1892 were years in which the School of 
Mines shared also in the general quickening 
which came with the presidency of Seth Low. 
It was the period of bringing the Schools of 
Applied Science into co-ordination with the 
general University scheme: the creation of the 
University Council, the segregation of faculties 
of Pure Science and Applied Science, and an era 
of crowding opportunity. 

The next developments came with the sudden 
and greatly regretted death of Professor Trow- 
bridge in the summer vacation of 1892. The 
Department of Mining had been set off from the 
Engineering Department the vear before, and 
Professor Munroe had been made full depart- 
mental professor and both һе and his adjunct, 
Professor Peele, had filled their time with their 
own specialized and growing work. President 
Low returned to town ahead of time from his 
vacation їп Europe and at Northeast Harbor 
in Maine, and took up actively the admin- 
istrative questions of policy involved. The 
immediate decision was to recognize the three 
branches of engineering as separate depart- 
ments, and to select a new full professor of civil 
engineering and create it into a department. 
The present writer, the professor of mechanical 
engineering, was made administrative head ad 
interim, or until the division went into effect. 
The work of the class-room was re-distributed; 
Professor Woolson received the properties of 
materials course and transmission of power in 
addition to his testing work, and the new head 
of the department took over all of Professor 
Trowbridge’s work in heat and thermodyna- 
mics and dynamics of machines. Strength and 
resistance of materials to stress and the rail- 
road work were assumed by instructors in civil 
engineering, who had conducted the surveying 
work at the summer school in Litchfield since 
Professor Munroe had asked to be relieved of it. 
Professor Wm. H. Burr, then professor at the 
Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard Uni- 
versity, was the choice of the committee of the 
faculty and of the Trustees and in the following 
autumn he took up his work. Professor Lovell 
came in shortly thereafter, and the distinguished 
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individual history of the Civil Engineering course 
began. 

The next series of years until the great changes 
made possible by the move from Forty-ninth 
Street to Morningside Heights, were signalized 
by the change in the statutes of the University 
whereby the School of Engineering, the School 
of Architecture and the School of Chemistry were 
set off from the parent stem of the School of 
Mines and recognized as co-ordinate schools, 
with the School of Mines. There are those (the 
writer among them) who thought and still think 
that it would have been better to have created 
three ScHooLs of Engineering, giving to each 
of the three the dignity of recognition and con- 
sequence which would have followed. It is not 
too late, of course, to do so yet at some future 
time. During these years, also was created and 
equipped the ore-dressing laboratory so much 
needed for many years. The superintendence of 
the power-plant was enlarged into a place of its 
own and covering a larger and advisable scope 
and became the office of Superintendent of Build- 
ings and Grounds. Mr. Edward A. Darling, 
appointed to this place in 1894, was the efficient 
and successful designer of the great power-house 
of the University, and conducted the delicate 
and important work of moving all departments 
and collections in the summer of 1897. The 
drinking fountain in the library is a memorial 
to his self-sacrificing devotion to the University 
and its interests. 

The changes of 1877 were called cataclysmic 
in an earlier paragraph, by reason of their extent 
and importance. The changes in 1897 were of 
no less consequence and extent to the Depart- 
ment of Mechanical Engineering and also affected 
all branches of the service although in a less 
degree. In the first place, the collections of the 
Pure Science departments were adequately 
housed and exhibited in their own building; in 
the second place, chemistry and metallurgy with 
a floor for architecture, were taken care of in 
their own building; and in the third place, the 
four engineering courses and their drawing-rooms 
were allotted to a separate building. Mechanical 
Engineering secured the coveted shop, forge, and 
foundry equipment by arrangement with Teach- 
ers College, secured by the coóperation of Mr. 
V. Everit Macy; and by much appreciated sacri- 
fices on the part of Mining, space was made for 
the testing laboratory and for the essential 
mechanical laboratory. These factors of equip- 
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ment had not been possible at Forty-ninth Street 
on the crowded block area; and until these could 
be provided, no course for the degree of mechani- 
cal engineer was possible or advisable. With 
these limitations removed, the opportunity so 
long coveted was at hand; and while the Trus- 
tees asked that no demand for equipment appro- 
priations be made, they placed no restraint on 
individual effort by the professor in charge. 
By his energy and ambitious activity, the equip- 
ment of the Worthington hydraulic laboratory 
was secured, the great Allis steam three-stage 
compressor engine, and later the experimental 
Baldwin locomotive, together with accessory 
outfit of engines and measuring apparatus. 
Pedagogic methods for instruction in the labora- 
tory were later elaborated in connection with Dr. 
Charles E. Lucke, who succeeded to the headship 
in the department in 1907 when his predecessor 
retired after a service of thirty years. Electrical 
Engineering expanded also into its large and well- 
lighted laboratory areas, and its service equip- 
ment was enormously increased. Drawing and 
its allied courses were set apart as an independent 
full department under its own professor and col- 
leagues, and later the erection of its own building 
for the School of Mines and Metallurgy gave a 
further development both to itself and to those 
for whom its transfer made room. Later changes 
made the first year of all engineering courses 
identical; and the latest development to make 
all engineering courses based upon a baccalaure- 
ate degree or its equivalent carries the history 
beyond the scope of the present treatment. 

It has been a great pleasure to prepare this 
memorandum, and to make clear the steps of 
progress from the 'days of small things.' Per- 
haps it may commend itself to those interested in 
the preservation of such records to have prepared 
a real history of the School of Mines, in which 
could be included much which this article has 
had to exclude. 

'97 S— Charles W. MacMullen is president of 
Clark, MacMullenand Riley, consulting mechanical 
and electrical engineers, with offices at 101 Park 
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THE NEW COURSES IN MINES, ENGINEERING AND 
CHEMISTRY 


By WALTER I. SLICHTER, '965. 


N THE early records of the old School of 

Mines there is a report of the Faculty of the 

School of Mines to the Trustees which contains 
the following statement: 

“The School of Mines was opened in 1864 as 
a post-graduate school, equal in aim and char- 
acter to the law and medical schools of all great 
universities, and devoted to advanced instruc- 
tion in theoretical and applied science. Provision 
was made for a course of three years only, as it 
was hoped and expected that the students would 
be college graduates or persons of equal attain- 
ment. . . The policy of the Faculty has 
ever been to avoid attracting a large number of 
pupils for comparatively elementary instruction; 
but on the contrary, to maintain as high a course 
as students could be induced to take, constantly 
advancing the grade of instruction as fast as 
circumstances would permit. In the nature of 
things, the progress of development must be 
gradual." 

Thus from the very beginning of our School of 
Mines it has been the intention and aim of the 
authorities to make the instruction advanced or 
graduate in character, and on a par with the 
instruction in medicine and law in the best insti- 
tutions of the world. This objective was finally 
reached when in 1912 the Trustees, in accordance 
with the unanimous recommendation of the 
Faculty of Applied Science, authorized the “ New 
Advanced Courses” and the new requirements for 
admission to go into effect July 1, 1914. The 
effect of this action was to make the Schools of 
Mines, Engineering and Chemistry advanced or 
graduate schools to which students of any branch 
of engineering, who have had a suitable pre- 
liminary training in scientific school or college, 
may come for the highest type of professional 
instruction and for training in methods of 
research. 

The present procedure for the young man who 
wishes to study engineering at Columbia is to 
spend three years in Columbia College or some 
other college of acknowledged standing and 
three years in our enginecring school. This 
immediately brings up the criticism that the 
young man is kept too long at his studies and 


makes the age at which he takes up the actual 
practice of his profession too great. But the 
new arrangement need make no substantial 
change in the age of graduation from the profes- 
sional school since a student may enter the 
college course at sixteen or seventeen and finish 
the six years at the age of twenty-two or twenty- 
three, while with the old four-year course the 
average age at entrance was cighteen to nine- 
teen and the age at graduation was between 
twenty-two and twenty-three. 

The new program of studies in the Schools of 
Mines, Engineering and Chemistry is strictly 
professional, and specialized for students who 
are candidates for any one of the several degrees 
offered. The college or scientific course, com- 
pletion of which is required for admission to 
these schools, is one including thorough instruc- 
tion in Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry, as 
well as certain designated work in Drafting, 
Shop-work, Surveying and Mineralogy, together 
with courses of college grade and type in Eng- 
lish, History, Economics, Philosophy, and in 
either French, German or Spanish. 

It is felt that because of the increasing serious- 
ness of the demands made upon the engineer, 
young men should come to their professional 
studies better trained in these latter subjects 
than has often been the case, and that they 
should be able to use at least one modern 
language in addition to their own. 

It is also felt that the fundamental courses in 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics and Mechan- 
ics should be taught in college, and that only 
after their acquisition should the student take 
up in the professional school their application to 
the several branches of engineering. The pro- 
fessional studies, as a rule, call for more mature 
minds than have in the past ordinarily attempted 
them, and such necessary maturity and breadth 
of mind can best be obtained in the training of a 
good college in whose curriculum these funda- 
mentals are included. 

Professional studies in engineering are also 
exceptionally exacting. They demand a student 
of seriousness of purpose and devotion. The 
performance of his work and the recreation and 
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exercise essential to his health practically occupy 
his whole time. There is little room for so-called 
"college life," sports, or the many interests 
which appeal with such strength to the college 
student as distinguished from the student in the 
professional school. The antecedent college 
period gives the opportunity for these sides of 
life at a time when they are proper and when 
they make their strongest appeal. They are a 
valuable and proper part of a boy's education, 
and the student who misses them loses an im- 
portant part of his liberal education. This is a 
common fault with the majority of technical 
schools in that the average student has no 
opportunity to develop his social qualities and 
is thereby handicapped from the beginning. 
Almost all employers of technical graduates ask 
that the candidates have at least reasonably 
attractive personalities in addition to their 
technical training. 

Having enjoyed this life in his college days, 
appreciated them and outgrown them, a student 
will then find, after he has taken his baccalaure- 
ate degree, that the professional school supplies 
the environment which he craves and in which 
he feels most at home. Plans are on foot by 
which it is expected to provide that when the 
student takes his college work at Columbia Col- 
lege he will receive his baccalaureate degree at 
the end of his fourth year as well as his profes- 
sional degree at the end of the sixth year as is 
now done in Medicine and Law. 

This arrangement gives a course of specialized 
professional study of three years superimposed 
upon a preliminary college training of three 
years. Аг the end of the college course the 
degree of A.B. or B.S., when gained, will mark 
the completion of preparation for the professional 
school in engineering. It is as if the old course 
under the Faculty of Applied Science had been 
split into two parts, the first a general cultural 
course under the charge of a college faculty, at 
Columbia or elsewhere, the last a graduate course 
in engineering branches under the Faculty of 
Applied Science. 

The purpose of this important change, accord- 
ingly, is to offer better and broader training for 
students of engineering, and to place the instruc- 
tion in these professional subjects upon the same 
university plane as the instruction in law and 
medicine. 

The recent rapid development of engineering 
practice, the wider social and public recognition 
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now given to the engineering profession, and the 
frequent demands that men in executive and 
administrative posts shall have had an engin- 
eering education, make it imperative that the 
engineer of the future shall be a broadly educated 
professional man and not merelv a technical 
expert. In order to insure this, it is necessary 
that the future engineer shall widen his intel- 
lectual outlook by continuing his general edu- 
cation considerably beyond the limits of the 
ordinary high school course. At the time, just 
before the new system went into operation, about 
fifty per cent. of the new students entering the 
Schools of Mines, Engineering and Chemistry 
came from other colleges and universities, many 
of them with a bachelor's degree.! 

For students taking their preliminary college 
or scientific school course elsewhere than at 
Columbia, opportunity is offered in the Summer 
Session. and in the Extension Teaching of 
Columbia University for instruction in Shop- 
Work, Drafting, Surveying, Mineralogy, and 
other semi-technical subjects for which pro- 
vision may not be made in the college which they 
attend. 

The fundamental principles which the Faculty 
had in mind in planning this program were as 
follows: 

To exert a greater influence over the early 
training of the student without actually giving 
him that training, by specifying higher and more 
definite requirements for admission. 

: To give the student a broader education by 
requiring him to take some of the cultural sub- 
jects of the usual college course in the atmosphere 
of a college, and by making the curriculum in the 
professional years broader by including in each 
course many topics of the kindred branches of 
the engineering profession. 

To attract to the school men of unusual quali- 
ties and personalities by offering instruction of 
a very high grade given in a manner that will 
appeal to mature minds. 

To develop the character and reasoning 
powers of the students by intimate association 
between students and faculty both in the class- 
room and laboratory. It is realized that the 
graduates who will bring the most credit to 
Columbia are those with the strongest person- 


1 Jt is also an interesting fact that almost all of our School 
of Mines alumni whose sons have studied engineering, have 
had them take a college course before entering the engincer- 
ing school. 
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alities and highest characters. The development 
of these attributes is of the first importance, and 
the actual fund of knowledge imparted to the 
student as specified by the program of studies 
is of secondary importance as compared to the 
manner in which the instruction is given. 
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Thus the ideal of the University in adopting 
this plan is to endeavor to make each graduate 
not only a competent specialist in his branch, 
but an engineer broadly informed on all branches 
of his profession as well as a man of culture 
and personality. 


MICHAEL IDVORSKY PUPIN 
By Dr. Cary T. HUTCHINSON 


STOCKILY-BUILT immigrant boy of fif- 
teen landed at Castle Garden in the fall of 
1874. Having lost his hat on the way over and 
coming from a semi-oriental country, he walked 
up Broadway wearing a red Turkish fez. This 
excited the mirth of the newsboys in the neigh- 
borhood of the Battery, and they pounced upon 
him. A ring was formed by onlookers and a 
fipht ensued, and the newsboy was soundly 
thrashed. This was young Pupin's introduction 
to the United States; he started here with a 
fight and he has been fighting in good causes ever 
since. The sky was at this time darkened by a 
maze of overhead wires, and the boy, engaged 
in his hereditary occupation of fighting, little 
dreamed that a few years subsequently his 
great invention was to be the means of putting 
these wires underground. | 
Pupin came from the town of Idvor (hence 
his name), in Hungary, on the Danube, across 
the river from Belgrade. His family, with some 
thirty-five thousand other families, all pure 
Serbs from old Serbia, had been settled there by 
Austria in 1690, for the purpose of defending 
the military frontier of Austria against the 
incursion of the Turks. They were given land 
in return for which their sole duty was to give 
military service to Austria. So Pupin's readiness 
to fight is easily explained. He ran away from 
Austria, with another boy, attracted by the allur- 
ing advertisements displayed by the steamship 
companies of a free land across the seas. His 
family still are there—several were in the service 
of the Austrian Empire at the outbreak of the 
war—but being Serbs, they seized the first oppor- 
tunity to escape and were of the regiments that 
deserted the Austrian cause and joined with 
Russia. 
After this fight, he returned to Castle Garden 
(with his red fez), whence he was taken by a 
foreman looking for sturdy laborers, and car- 


ried to Delaware City, Maryland, to drive a 
mule team; subsequently, he worked on other 
farms in Maryland, New Jersey and Delaware, 
finally ending in the service of a pious Baptist 
farmer in New Jersey, who took him to church— 
suspecting an attempt to convert him to protest- 
antism, he ran away one Saturday night; to 
hide his tracks, he ran through fields and woods, 
and the next morning, very tired, crossed a bridge 
leading over a canal and entered a large town, 
exhausted by hunger and exertion. After buying 
a loaf of bread, he seated himself under a high 
tree near some academic buildings and under the 
genial influence of the spring sun, and physical 
fatigue, he fell asleep, and had a dream—that 
the academic institution, in whose shadow he had 
fallen asleep, had conferred an honorary degree 
upon him for distinction in science. This insti- 
tution, Princeton, has not yet risen to its unique 
opportunity, and other institutions of equal 
prestige, such as Columbia and Johns Hopkins, 


‘have forestalled it. 


Young Pupin gradually worked his way to 
New York, doing anything that came to hand: 
from 1875 to 1879, he was busily engaged in 
earning his living and gradually picking up a 
knowledge of the language principallv through 
the reading of newspapers and signs on buildings. 
He had an omnivorous curiosity; his encyclo- 
pedia was the Sunday issue of the New York 
Sun, then under Mr. Dana. Не worked in a 
cracker factory, in a grocery store, as a shipping 
clerk, running errands—doing anything that 
came to his hands to earn a living. At the same 
time, he attended night school, at Cooper Union 
and elsewhere, studying at every opportunity 
that presented. By 1879, he had managed to 
save up $311, enough to permit him to enter 
Columbia, so he took the entrance examination 
and passed with high honors, getting free tuition, 
which was essential to him. He was attracted 
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to Columbia, rather than to some other college, 
by the Columbia victory at the Henley Regatta— 
again the love of physical prowess. 


Undergraduate Life 


During his freshman year, he had a very 
monotonous time socially, owing to poverty 
and too serious attention to his studies: he knew 
few of his classmates, as he worked all the time, 
the result being that at the end of the freshman 
year, he received two first prizes, in Greek and 
Mathematics, giving him one hundred dollars 
each, a matter of vital concern to him, but his 
classmates looked upon his distinction in studies 
with a certain lack of enthusiasm. This welcome 
money was supplemented in his freshman vaca- 
tion by sweating for three months, cutting hay 
and fighting mosquitoes in the Hackensack 
meadows, his entire earnings being $75, over 
and above the living that was given him. 

His sophomore year started under more fav- 
orable auspices. In October, 1880, the class 
championship was to be decided between the 
freshman and sophomores by a wrestling match 
of representatives of the two classes. The fresh- 
men selected as their representative a young 
giant, of a family famous in Columbia’s annals, 
and the sophomores saw themselves defeated 
by the mere prestige of this champion. Pupin, 
however, volunteered to meet the giant and was 
reluctantly accepted by his classmates, despising 
a prize man in Greek and Mathematics. The 
result was a quick and decisive victory for the 
sophomores; Pupin was carried on the shoulders 
of his classmates to Fritz’s saloon in Forty-ninth 
Street, where a celebration was carried on all 
afternoon, of a kind that is left to the 
imagination. 

From that time, he had no difficulty in getting 
on. He was made class president, and every 
opportunity was given him to utilize his scholar- 
ship by private coaching in Greek, Latin, Mathe- 
matics, and even in wrestling. When he was 
graduated he had saved up enough money to 
permit going abroad to study Physics and Mathe- 
matics. Leaving this country then in June, 
1883, after receiving his A.B., he went to Cam- 
bridge, intending to study under Maxwell, 
ignorant of the fact that Maxwell had died 
four years before. This, although he expected to 
become a student in phvsics, shows how little 
knowledge he had of the world of physics at that 
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time. When informed of Maxwell's death, he 
was also told that a good substitute for Maxwell 
had been found in Lord Rayleigh, to which he 
replied that he had never heard of Lord Ray- 
leigh. Nevertheless, he studied at Cambridge 
for a year and a half in Mathematics and Physics, 
and then went to the University of Berlin, where 
he remained until 1889, studying principally 
under Helmholtz, in what was then known as 
"physical chemistry," really thermodynamics. 

While abroad, in 1889, he married a sister of 
Professor Jackson of Columbia. She died in 
1896. 

He was given the Tyndall fellowship in 1885 
by Columbia, yielding $650 a year; he returned 
to this country in 1888, at the request of Colum- 
bia, to confer regarding the establishment of a 
course in clectrical engineering, of which he was 
asked to become professor on the theoretical 
side— Professor Crocker being chosen to conduct 
the applied work. These arrangements went 
into effect in the fall of 1889 and Pupin and 
Crocker worked harmoniously for twenty years 
at Columbia. 


The Alternating Current 


Pupin knew little at that time of the theory of 
electricity and less of electrical engineering—yet 
he had the audacity, early during this period, to 
oppose the Edison interests, who were themselves 
fighting against the introduction of thealternating 
current into commercial use. Pupin sided with 
the advocates of the alternating current, believing 
them to be fundamentally right. Аз a result, 
strong representations were made by financial 
interests to Columbia, practically demanding his 
removal on the ground of his immaturity and 
crudeness. The method that he guessed to be 
right, was right; his engineering instinct guided 
him correctly in a matter of fundamental im- 
portance, regarding which he had no detailed 
knowledge. 

Pupin took up research work at Columbia from 
the start of his career there. Не first interested 
himself in electrical resonance and electrical 
currents in rarefied gases; the results of this 
work were the inventions in electrical tuning, 
practiced universally today in wireless teleg- 
raphy. These were patented, the Marconi 
Company buying the patents in 1902. 

When wireless telegraphy became prominent 
in 1896, he invented a simple method of electro- 
lytic rectification of high frequency oscillations 
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at the receiving station; this general method of 
receiving wireless signals, that is, the rectifica- 
tion of high frequency oscillations, is now in 
universal use, in the vacuum tube rectifiers. His 
work in electrical discharges in rarefied gases led 
him to take up the study of X-ray; he was the 
first in this country to repeat the Roentgen 
experiments and the first to use X-rays prac- 
tically for surgical purposes, having made in 
January, 1596, an X-ray photograph of the late 
Prescott Hall Butler, who had over a hundred 
small shots in his hand, all of which were suc- 
cessfully taken out by the late Dr. Bull, guided 
by this photograph. 

This X-ray work interfered with  Pupin's 
health, so he abandoned it for the study of 
electric transmission of power and in particular 
the mathematical theory of sectional electric 
conductors. The outcome of this work is the 
well-known '' Pupin-Coil," now universally used 
in telephony and telegraphy. This invention of 
Pupin's has done more to extend the sphere of 
telephonic work than all other inventions to- 
gcther, since the original invention of the tele- 
phone; it is known in France as the “Lignes 
pupinizé" and in Germany, as ''Pupinizierte 
Liniené." Striking illustrations of the value of 
this invention are the existing New York-San 
Francisco telephone line, the Boston- Washington 
underground cable line, and the submarine cable 
between England and Holland—all of these are 
impossible without the ‘‘Pupin-Coil.” The 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
is now preparing to lay an underground cable 
between New York and Chicago—the cost of 
obtaining even a poor equivalent of this service 
in any other way would be absolutely staggering. 


Work with Wireless 


This same mathematical theory of sectional 
conductors is applicable to wireless telegraphy: 
Pupin has developed it during the last ten years 
for the solution of several important problems in 
wireless telegraphy. He has just now completed 
the most important of these—probably more 
important that the '' Pupin-Coil" in its value to 
mankind, although probably not nearly as impor- 
tant from a point of view of money. What he 
has now done and will soon announce to the 
world is a perfect method of eliminating “static” 
interference with wireless transmission, the great 
drawback of wireless. Under present conditions, 
it is often impossible to get messages through for 
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days at a time, and at all times of the vear, during 
portions of the day transmission is impossible. 
The vital importance of this invention to this 
country in time of war is obvious. 

In all this work, he was aided greatly by the 
attitude of the authorities of Columbia; from 
the beginning they gave him a mechanical 
assistant and as good a laboratory as could be 
provided, and within certain limits, a free hand 
in the conduct of his work. They imposed as 
little routine teaching work upon him as was 
feasible. 

Pupin, as is well known, is an ardent Serb. 
His activities for years have been directed largely 
to helping the Serbs in this country, and since 
the war, to the assistance of Serbs both here and 
abroad. He has been for a long time President 
of the Slavonic Immigrant Society and President 
of the Serb Federation, a mutual benefit organ- 
ization comprising the greater number of Slavs 
in this country, nearly all Austrian subjects, 
who have abandoned Austria for this country, 
and who hate Austria as cordially as does Pupin. 
He is also Honorary Consul-General of Serbia 
here. 

One incident that his friends know of illumin- 
ates his character: In the early stages of the war, 
he personally guaranteed contracts for railway 
material and supplies for Serbia to the extent of 
$250,000, or more, without the slightest guaranty 
from Serbia or any other source that the money 
would ever be paid back to him. 

Pupin has received many scientific honors; 
he is a member of too many scientific societies 
to enumerate, and an officer in several of them. 
Just now, he is President of the New York Acad- 
emy of Sciences, and a member of the Council 
of the National Academy of Sciences. He re- 
ceived the Elliott Cresson medal for distinction 
in Physics, in 1906; the Herbert Prize of the 
French Academy in Physics in 1916; the gold 
medal of the National Institute of Social Science 
in 1917. He is also a member of the National 
Research Council and of its Executive Com- 
mittee, and of the National Advisory Board for 
Aeronautics, established by the United States 
Government. 

Although a devoted believer in the Serb race 
and its traditions, there is no truer American 
citizen than Pupin; none who would make 
greater sacrifices for this country in time of 
need—even though against the interests of the 
Serbs. Columbia honors herself in honoring him. 
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NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 9, 1917 


OBER intensity characterized the assembly of 

the University on February 6. One was re- 
minded, as forceful points were driven home by 
one or another of the speakers, of stories of the 
eloquent silences which have greeted some of 
the most significant utterances of our public 
men on occasions of similar import. The audi- 
ence was hungry. Hungry for light—light to 
guide its thinking and light to guide its acting. 
Hungry for assurance that the University was 
about to take a stand for the ideals which a 
patriotic and a reasoning community should be 
expected to exhibit. They went away satisfied. 
There is no better way to serve the public wel- 
fare than to offer help for present need, and that 
is just what Columbia has done. Acting promptly 
in accordance with traditions of a century and 
a half, she has offered to the City, to the State and 
to the Nation, her physical and intellectual 
resources, at a time when the demand for them 
is likely to be greatest. 
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The American people have demonstrated 
time and again, but particularly in this present 
crisis, that they are possessed of what Dr. 
Baekeland recently defined so aptly as "an 
underlying fund of real idealism." We look back 
on the past few years as a nightmare, during 
which we have groped blindly here and there for 
we know not what, but for something to satisfy 
an awful void of unrest and indecision. Sud- 
denly the national consciousness becomes a 
prey of the “idealism” and is aroused, over night 
almost, by a further attempt to infringe our 
rights in the family of nations. Every section of 
the country responds, almost to a man, to the call 
of the President to defend the national honor. 
The period of unrest and indecision is past. The 
time for action has come. 

Columbia, of the universities of the land, has 
always been among the first to offer herself to 
the public service when need arises. The time 
for service has again arrived and the need is 
great. Columbia will heed the call. 

The Schools of Mines, Engineering and 
Chemistry were placed on a graduate basis in 
1914, and it is safe to say that comparatively few 
alumni of the school have been, or have made 
themselves, acquainted with the purposes of 
the change. Among many of the Mines alumni 
the so-called “six-year course” has been watched 
with an interest bordering almost upon suspicion. 
Dean Goetze has requested Walter I. Slichter, 
'96 S, Professor of Electrical Engineering, to 
outline in an article for this issue of the News the 
purposes of the three-year course in the Science 
Schools, and we are pleased to record in this issue 
what Professor Slichter has to say. 


No official statement from the Stewards of the 
Intercollegiate Rowing Association has been 
seen by the editors of the News, so the causes of 
the change in the distance of the Varsity eight- 
oared race can only be surmised. Before an- 
nouncement was made that the three-mile course 
had been adopted the News communicated with 
the coaches of Columbia, Cornell, Penn, Svra- 
cuse, Washingten, Wisconsin, Princeton, Leland 
Stanford, Harvard and Yale, requesting opinions 
as to the relative merits of the three- and four- 
mile races. The requests were sent out just as 
the change to the shorter distance was decided 
upon, so the original purpose in collecting the 
opinions was defeated. But the coaches' views 
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and a few others from some Columbia rowing 
men are indicative of the diversity of opinion on 
the advisability of the change. 

Admitting that we do not know all the condi- 
tions which led to this step, we are, nevertheless, 
inclined to agree with those who do not believe 
the reduction in the length of the Varsity race is 
for the betterment of rowing, for increasing the 
popularity of the Poughkeepsie regatta, or for 
advancing interest in the sport at Columbia. 
We may be wrong in our belief, or there may be 
other reasons than those above cited for making 
the change. 

Professional medical sentiment is unequally 
divided on the question of the relative physical 
strain of short and long races—the latter have 
not had an unfavorable decision. There has 
never been any objection to the four-mile race 
except the physical strain. 

Poughkeepsie as a sporting event and asa car- 
туа! spectacle has only one rival in America, 
New London, and it is a safe guess that neither 
Harvard nor Yale wiil wish to change the distance 
of their feature race. So Poughkeepsie, which 
has held first place in the American. sporting 
calendar for so many years is likely to have its 
supremacy challenged. 


Columbia rowing is in new hands this year 
and the Chairman of the University Committee 
on Athletics, which has taken over rowing, is also 
the Chairman of the Board of Stewards of the 
Intercollegiate Rowing Association; so the change 
evidently fits in with the new crew policy. How 
the change can affect a crew condition at any of 
the institutions whose crews compete at l'ough- 
keepsie is problematical. We hope the change 
will be beneficial here at Columbia, but we can 
not see how increased interest will be a direct 
or indirect result. 

To the layman-spectator who year after year 
goes to the banks of the Hudson and watches the 
preliminary two-mile sprints, and who after the 
next to last race sits back with a sigh and says, 
" Now for the real thing," the reduction of the 
distance is not overwhelmingly popular. Over a 
four-mile course the crew that is best fitted for 
its job has the best chance to win-—form counts 
for more, condition counts for more and general- 
ship counts for more. And the layman-spectator, 
as earnestly as the ruggedest coach or keenest 
expert, wants form and condition and generalship 
to be the principal factors in апу race, whether 
over the Henlev distance, or two miles, or four— 
or threc. 
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ABOUT ALUMNI 


'68 Mines—William S. Du Val, vice-president of 
Columbia College Alumni, Club of San Francisco, 
is district secretary of the Board of Fire Under- 
writers of the Pacific, Room 914, Merchants 
Exchange, San Francisco. 


'69 Mines— Walter P. Jenney is a consulting 
geologist. His address is 1205 Delafield Place, 
N. W., Washington, D. €. 


"70 Mines— Stuart Lindsley is president of Natu- 
ral Carbonic Gas Company of Newark, New Jersey, 
and director of several other companies. His ad- 
dress is 68 Cleveland Street, Orange, New Jersey. 


„о Mines— T. Е. Van Wagenen, ex-consulting 
engineer for the Rhodesia Gold Fields, has an office 
in the First National Bank Building, Denver, 
Colorado. 


'7y0 Mines— Elwyn Waller, the recipient in 1875 of 
the first Ph.D. conferred by Columbia, is an analyti- 
cal and consulting chemist, at 159 Front Street, 
New York. 


"і Mines— Samuel A. Goldschmidt is chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the Columbia Chemical 
Works at 11 Broadway, New York. 


"71 Mines— Augustus Van Cleef is dramatic, 
musical and art editor on the statf of the New York 
Jlerald. His address is 15 East Fortieth Street, 
New York. 


'33 Mines— Frederick A. Canfield is a mining engi- 
neer at 7 Blackwell Street, Dover, New Jersey. 


'33 Mines— Charles А. Colton is director of 
Newark Technical School, 367 High Street, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


”73 Mines — Albert R. Ledoux is a consulting min- 
ing engineer, chemist and assayer, at 99 John Street, 
New York. 


°73 Mines— John T. Williams, president of the 
Virginia Zinc and Chemical Corporation, has an 
office at 100 Broadway, New York. 


'74 Mines—S. Morris Lillie is president of The 
Sugar Apparatus Manufacturing Company of Del- 
aware. He may be addressed at P. О. Box 911, 
Wilmington, Delaware, or 4804 Springfield Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


"74 Mines — George Murray has retired and lives 
at 112 West Eightieth Street, New York. 


'74 Mines—Frederick Н. Williams is chief chem- 
ist of the Riverside Works of the National Tube 
Company. His address is P. О. Box 765. Wheeling, 
West Virginia. 8 

"75 Mines— Magnus C. Ihlseng is a professor at 
the Brooklyn Polytechnical Institute. 


”76 Mines— Michael W. Divine is a lawyer with 
American Surety Company, at roo Broadway, 
New York. 


"76 Mines—Louis P. Gratacap is a curator at the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York. 


°76 Mines— Frederick Е. Hunt is an analytical 
chemist at 10 Old Slip, New York. 


"77 Mines— William Kelly is manager of Iron Ore 
Mines and director of several mining companies. 
His address is Vulcan, Michigan. 


'93 Mines— George Hallett Clark is a civil engi- 
neer with Holbrook, Cabot and Rollins Corporation, 
at 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 


'93 Mines— Luther E. Gregory is public works 
officer with rank of Lieutenant-Commander, United 
States Navy, at Navy Yard, Puget Sound, Wash- 
ington. 


'94 Mines — Harris К. Masters is with the manu- 
facturing department of the Remington Arms and 
Ammunition Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


'94 Mines— Wilson F. Smith is division engineer 
with Board of Water Supply in charge of construc- 
tion of the Kensico Dam and Reservoir, Valhalla, 
New York. 


'94 Mines-— George Perrine is a member of Mayor 
Mitchel's Committee on National Detense. He isa 
contractor and engineer of subway construction 
with an office at 111 East Forty-first Street, New 
York. 


’95 Mines. Edward B. Sturgis, secretary of the 
Class of 1895 was operated on at the Flower Hos- 
pital on February 3. А successtul operation and 
the prophecy of a quick recovery were the basis of 
the last reports, and this will be good news to his 
many friends. 


'95 Mines— Gustavus T. Kirby is general partner 
with Thomas E. Kirby. іп the American Art Associa- 
tion, at 2 East Twenty-third Street, New York. 


'9g5 Mines— Frederick Hedley Jobbins is secretary 
and treasurer, William Е. Jobbins, Ine. His address 
is 312 Downer Place, Aurora, Illinois. 


95 Mines— Henry B. Herts is an architect in 
New York and Paris, France. His address is 507 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


'96 S— Charles Derleth, Jr., is professor and Dean 
of College of Civil Engineering, at the University of 
California, Berkelcy. 

'97 S— Lazarus White, former division engineer, 
Board of Water Supply, City of New York, is man- 
aging engineer with Smith, Hauser and Масїхаас, 
Inc., at 18 East Fort y-first Street, New York. 
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‘12 S-- Henry W. Wetjen is Sales Engineer with 
Alberger Pump Company, 140 Cedar Street, New 
York. 

'13 S— Walter E. Ruprecht is secretary and trea- 
surer of Charles F. Mattlage and Sons, New York. 


'33 S— Clarence E. Meissner is with the Inspira- 
tion Consolidated Copper Company, Miami, Ari- 
zona. 

'13 S— Edward Н. Koenig is a metallurgical engi- 
neer and is assistant superintendent of the Lead 
Refinery of the American Smelting апа Refining 
Company, Maurer, New Jersey. 


'13 S -Albert W. Bissell, secretary of the Colum- 
bia Alumni Club of lllinois, is salesman with the 
American Refractories Company, Chicago, and may 
be addressed at 208 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


'14 S - Roy U. Wood. coxswain of the 1914 cham- 
pionship crew, is still with the American Smelting 
and Refining Company, Fairfield, Utah. 


'14 S— John H. Sengstaken, 497 Decatur Street, 
Brooklyn. is in the Development Department of the 
United States Rubber Company. 


'14 S— Albert C. Nolte, 411 Pitt Street, Wilkins- 
burg, Pennsylvania, is with the Union Switch and 
Signal Company, Swissvale, Pennsylvania. 


'14 S-- Francis Macdonald of track and swimming 
team fame, is a chemical engineer with the Midwest 
Refining Company, Casper, Wyoming. 


'14S— Kenneth Н. Kiefer is plant engineer for 
the American Bauxite Company, Bauxite, Arkansas. 


'14 S—W. L. Н. Doyle is an engineer with the 
De La Vergne Machine Company, New York. 


*r15 S—Frederick S. Tracy is vice-president and 
treasurer of the firm of Leslie and Tracy, Inc., Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Engineers and Contractors, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. 


'1$ S— Theodore C. Taylor, of Mt. Vernon, New 
York, is with theCorn Products Refining Companv, 
Edgewater, New Jersey. 


'15 S— Edward W. Murray is in the Engineering 
Department of the Public Service Commission, 
New York City. 


'IS S—J. Allen Horton is chemist with Francis 
H. Leggett and Company, New York City. 
'15 S— Н. R. Warwood, is chemist with the Tide- 


water Oil Company, Bayonne, New Jersey. 


'"16 S— Felix E. Wormscr is with the Snake River 
Mines Company, and may be addressed at Box r56, 
Huntington, Oregon. 


Calendar 


(For athletic events see page 470) 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY IO 


1881 Arts and Mines— Annual Dinner, Hotel St. 
Denis. 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY I2 


Alumni Day. All day celebration at the 
University. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY I4 
Class of 1874—Forty-seventh Annual Dinner, 
University Club. 
Monbay, FEBRUARY I9 
Columbia University Dinner. Professor Pupin 
guest of honor. Delmonico's. 
TUESDAY, MARCH 6 


'49-ers Dinner. Allaire's, 143 East Seventeenth 
Street, 7:30 p. m. 


COLUMBIA VARSITY CLUB ORGANIZED 


Graduate Wearers of the “С” Form Permanent Association for Support of 
Campus Athletics 


EARERS of the “С” and men whose 

athletic achievement fell before the letter 
was awarded, met at the Columbia Club on Feb- 
ruary 6 and took the first steps toward the per- 
manent organization of a Columbia Varsity Club. 
Mapes, '85, presided and introduced Fisher, '04 5, 
who told of the formation of the Harvard Varsity 
Club in 1908, of the Pennsylvania Varsity Club 
in 1913 and recently, the “Y” Club by Yale. 


Steps are being taken to form such a club at 
Cornell and there is a movement gaining 
strength to organize a national association of 
letter men, wearing the same type badge, col- 
ored distinctively. Fisher stated among the 
purposes which the club would accomplish, the 
better support of athletics at the University by 
the graduates; the ultimate establishment of a 
clubhouse on the campus, where old athletes 
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could meet and where training tables, now badly 
missed at Columbia, could be provided; and 
the strengthening of college spirit. He said that 
more than 100 letters had been received from 
men unable to attend the meeting, endorsing the 
project. 

After some discussion of the form of organ- 
ization, a nominating committee composed of 
Langthorne, ‘91 Mines, Fisher, '04 $, and 
Alexander, 'og, was appointed, and on their 
recommendation, temporary officers were elected 
as follows: President, Robert C. Cornell, '74; 
first Vice-president, Charles H. Mapes, '85; 
second Vice-president, William А. Meikleham, 
'86; third Vice-president, C. W. Cuthell, '05; 
Secretary-treasurer, Н. A. Fisher, '04 S. 

Chairmen of committees representing the 
various sports, who, together with the officers 
will constitute the executive committee of the 
club, were chosen as follows: Crew, Morton G. 
Bogue, '00; Football, A. W. Putnam, '97; Track, 
G. T. Kirby, '95 Mines; Baseball, W. B. Symmes, 
'98; Minor Sports, К. Н. Sayre, '81. Ques- 
tions concerning the name of the club, the badge 
and details of organization were left in the hands 
of the executive committee, to report on at a 
subsequent meeting. The name generally fav- 
ored was the Columbia Varsity Club, the onlv 
objection being its similarity to the Columbia 
University Club. 

Mr. Mapes said that athletic prospects were 
never brighter at the University than now, par- 
ticularly in crew. He paid a tribute to the lov- 
айу of Francis 5. Bangs and Morton Bogue 
and then said: 

"Our temperamental coach, Jim Rice—I don't 
know what has happened to him. Не is in the 
best possible spirits and very enthusiastic, con- 
trasting strongly with his customary pessimism." 


UNIVERSITY 


HE Varsity basketball team will meet 

Dartmouth twice before the next issue of 
the News appears, journeying to Hanover on 
February 10 for the first game, and returning 
to furnish the feature event of the Alumni Dav 
athletic activities in the Gym. The men have 
not been driven hard in practice during examin- 
ations and consequently those critics who saw 
in their playing against Yale some evidences of 
staleness will be able to judge of the correctness 
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Speaking of the reduction in distance of the 
Varsity crew race, Mr. Mapes said that in his 
opinion it would be very beneficial to intercol- 
legiate rowing. The change had been under 
consideration for several years, but Columbia had 
hesitated to bring it forward. The four-mile race 
had been introduced from England where, owing 
to the extremely fast current, it was rowed in 
about eighteen minutes, or little more than the 
equivalent of three miles on the Hudson. 

Captain O'Loughlin of the 1917 Varsity ex- 
pressed confidence that the squad would make a 
good showing. Thirty-five Varsity men and 
about the same number of freshmen were ex- 
pected out within the next week. The hardest 
situation to meet was that of getting men out for 
the first year eight. There were fewer heavier 
men in the class than usual, and the crew would 
probably be very light. Nothing definite could 
be said about the Varsity boating as the Old 
Man was “mixing them up” as never before. 
O'Loughlin quoted Coach Rice as saying that 
the three-mile race would be a two-mile race with 
another mile added. He expressed the opinion 
that the effects of the race would not be so lasting, 
and that the change should greatly increase 
Columbia's chances of winning. 

"Coach Rice is giving everybody а chance 
this year and discouraging nobody," said 
O'Loughlin, “апа as a consequence the popu- 
larity of crew as a sport is growing." 

Mr. Mapes said that it looked like a cham- 
pionship baseball nine again this vear, and in 
this he was supported by Mr. Fisher. Captain 
"Les" Lane pointed out that new pitchers 
would have to be developed, but said that 
eleven candidates were now out and that several 
looked very good. The infielders are to be 
called out within the next week or so. 


ATHLETICS 


of their deductions. If the team was a little too 
fine they have had ample time in which to recover 
and should be at their best against Dartmouth. 
Coach Merner has taken care that their ability 
to find the basket should not suffer. 

Two victories over Dartmouth will completely 
eliminate the disadvantage under which the 
Varsity is now laboring, and would make their 
record in the league three wins against two 


defeats. Moreover, while Dartmouth has not 
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shown any form to date which would give it a 
claim to rank with the strongest in the league, 
the team has generally put up a good game and 
the Varsity would be justified in feeling renewed 
confidence on the basis of two victories. Іп 
subsequent games the Varsity will have to 
meet Princeton twice and Yale, Cornell and 


Penn once each with three of these five games 
to be played in the Gym. 

The lead which Yale, Princeton and Penn 
have established over Columbia is by no means 
insuperable, but the Varsity will have to play 
just a little bit better basketball than so far this 
season to finish in the van. 


THE THREE MILE VARSITY CREW RACE 


HE action of the Board of Stewards of the 

Intercollegiate Rowing Association, reducing 
the distance of the Varsity Eight-oared Race 
from four to three miles, was announced as last 
weck's News was about to go to press, and there 
was opportunity to print only the bare announce- 
ment of the change. The News communicated 
immediately with the Coaches of the Crews 
representing Cornell, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
Leland Stanford, Washington, Syracuse, Prince- 
ton, Harvard, and Yale, and men who have been 
identifed with Columbia rowing—among the 
latter, Е. S. Bangs, '78; Morton С. Bogue, '00; 
and W. А Meikleham, '86. The letters printed 
below resulted. One of particular interest is that 
of A. C. Rothwell, ’14, who was in close touch 
with rowing at Columbia from Ig10 to 1914 and 
who was a member of the 1914 championship 
crew. 

Unfortunately, Coaches Herrick of Harvard 
and Nickalls of Yale could not be reached, so 
that we have no opinion on the relative merits of 
the new distances from either of the participants 
in the New London regatta. 


From Е. S. Bangs, '78 

The strain of a three mile race will be no less than 
the strain of a four mile race. The period of training 
will not be lessened. If the standard distance is to 
be reduced for the purpose of easing the crews, the 
change is inadequate and the distance should be 
reduced to about a mile and a half. The number of 
races which a crew may row at the latter distance 
is limited by the weather and other engagements. 
How the change will affect the rowing situation at 
Columbia | cannot say, but if the crew squad is 
increased because of a belief that a three mile race 
at Poughkeepsie will be an easy thing, Charlie Mapes 
will have a new subject and a new occasion for a 
speech — after the race. 


From A. C. Rothwell, '14 


I imagine that a consensus of the opinions of men 
who have rowed in four mile crew races as to the 
strain of the race would surprise many people. It 
may be that tamiliarity breeds contempt. At any 


rate a smaller proportion of those who have been 
through it would condemn it than of those who have 
not. The abolition of the fourth mile will have only 
one beneficial effect so far as I can see—it will be 
five minutes less of straining. The fifteen minutes 
that are left, however, will presumably be spent in 
faster work even than in the longer race. so that the 
sum of the wear and tear in both cases should be 
about the same. It is not the fourth mile that is 
dangerous; it is the tendency in this country to 
take sports as a business, and have its amateur 
athletes trained down as severely as professional 
prize-fighters. It is not sport, it is the business of 
winning. 
From Coach Rice. Columbia 


The action of the Board of Stewards in cutting the 
distance of the Varsity Race from four to three miles 
will not, in my opinion, have any important effects 
upon the competition or upon the strain which row- 
ing imposes upon the men. The shorter race will 
mean that there will be no let-up in the strain such as 
is now possible in the third mile and that the con- 
test will be practically a sprint from start to finish 
as the two mile race is. 1 believe it is harder for 
à crew to row a two mile race in the spring auch as 
the Child's Cup Race than to row the four mile race 
at Poughkeepsie. The change to three miles will 
not cause any reduction in the period of training 
needed for the race. 

Мапу arguments are advanced in favor of the 
three mile race, most of which are derived from the 
idea that the fourth mile is “deadly” and that it is 
easier to row three miles than tour. 1 am not con- 
vinced that this is so, for there have been com- 
paratively few collapses in the history of Poughkeep- 
sie four mile races. 

From Cornell 


Mr. Courtney has been rather indisposed lately 
and has asked me to answer vour letter of the 3oth 
of January for him, and wishes me to say that, as 
the matter of the three and tour mile races has 
already been definitely decided by the Board of 
Stewards, he would preter not to publish any more 
of his own opinions with regard to the relative merits 
of the two distances. 

STEWART C. WILSON, 
Manager ot the Navy 
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From Mr. Wright, Pennsylvania 


In reply to your letter inquiring about the dis- 
tance which I favor for the Varsity Race at Pough- 
keepsie, I would say that I am strongly in favor of 
a three mile race. In all the races which I have wit- 
nessed‘at Poughkeepsie, the third mile has been the 
slowest mile of the four. Practically every race at 
Poughkeepsie has been won at the third mile and 
the fourth mile simply gives the winning crew a 
chance to widen its margin of victory. 

I believe that the three mile race is the standard 
race. It will not perceptibly change the nature of 
the race since the stroke will not be much higher than 
one stroke more to the minute. The race will be 
much more interesting from the spectators' stand- 
point because it will be more of a sprinting race from 
start to finish. 

I see by the papers that the Board of Stewards 
have officially shortened the distance from four to 
three miles and I am sure that this move is for the 
betterment of rowing. 


From Mr. Ten Eyck, Syracuse 


I have received your letter in which you ask me 
to state my view as to the relative merits of the three 
and four mile races. You also add that you under- 
stand that I am opposed to the reduction. 

I will gladly comply with your request and will 
ask you to publish this letter just as I have written 
it leaving out no portion of it. My reason for 
asking this is this-— 

I recently received a request from a certain pub- 
lication to write them my opinion on this same sub- 
ject; another paper printed just a small portion of 
my letter and gave it a heading that gave the reader 
the impression that I was in favor of retaining the 
four mile course. 

Now that is absolutely untrue as I have never 
declared myself to be in favor of the four mile 
course, either verbally or in writing; in fact, I have 
never declared for any particular distance. 

I have always maintained, however, that there 
was no danger ot injury to the oarsmen in a four mile 
race provided they were sound men at the beginning, 
and men who had undergone a scientific preparation. 

There never was a good excuse for establishing 
the four mile course in this country anyway, unless 
it was to ape the English custom. 

Anv reasonable distance, provided the course is 
fair to all contestants, would establish the superior- 
ity of one crew over the others. 


From Mr. Conibear, Washington 


] can not see what ditference it makes as to 
whether it is a three mile race or a four mile race. 
A man has just so much in hini and it is simply a 
matter of training him whether he gets it all out of 
him in one mile or two miles or three miles or four 


miles. I believe that every coach will agree with 


me that three or four two-minute races in an after- 
noon's practice will take all of the snap out of the 
men and it will take them longer to recover from 
than a row oí 25 miles at a nice, long, easy swing. 
I would just as soon race three miles as I would four, 
and I would just as soon race four miles as I would 
three. I think it is just a matter of training and 
picking men. 

We row our three mile races here on Lake Wash- 
ington in about 16:30 and the four miles at Pough- 
keepsie are rowed in about r9 minutes. Mr. Court- 
ney tells me that there is between 50 seconds and a 
minute difference in time between a lake or dead 
water and the river at Poughkeepsie. I can not 
see that a change would help matters any and so 
do not favor a shorter distance, but if it is thought 
that it would help rowing any I am for it. 

If it would bring into the Poughkeepsie regatta 
Princeton and Wisconsin I say, do it. I think this 
answers all of your question, so I will close. hoping 
that whatever is done is for the good of the men 
and for the good of the sport. 


From Mr. Vail, Wisconsin 

I ain very much in favor of the three mile course, 
rather than a four mile course for the crew races. 

In professional rowing, a three mile course is 
usuallv. the limit for men thoroughly trained for a 
considerable length of time, and my opinion is that 
a student whose time for training is necessarily 
short should not be subjected to a greater strain. 


The following appeared in the Eventing Post and 
is credited to Dr. J. Duncan Spacth, of Princeton, 
coach of the Tiger crews. 


"]t is sometimes insinuated that the stand 
Princeton has taken in this matter is due to the 
fact that we haven't the advantages for four-mile 
rowing that the other colleges possess. Such a sug- 
gestion arises from an entire unfamiliarity with 
actual conditions. The fact is that Cornell is the 
only Eastern rowing college that has a satisfactory 
four-mile course at home. We have three and a 
half miles of rowing water on Lake Carnegie, and 
any expert will admit that our stroke is at least as 
well adapted to the long as to the short distance. 
I have always believed that a stroke that will win 
a two-mile race will win a four-mile race, and vice- 
versa. The essential point in the Princeton position 
is the conviction that boat races should be rowed 
as far as possible on home waters, during term time 
in the atmosphere of the University, under the 
control of the University authorities, and as part 
of the legitimate recreational activity of the under- 
graduate body. To my mind, a regatta such as 
that held every year at Cornell on their spring dav; 
such a regatta as is proposed by Yale on their new 
course on the Housatonic River; such as is held 
annually in Philadelphia, under the auspices of the 
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American Rowing Association; such as have been 
rowed in the past few years in Princeton, is much 
more wholesome and has a much more genuine 
amateur college flavor than the four-mile race at 
Poughkeepsie.” 


Other Opinions 


Most men interested in college rowing will read 
with satistaction the announcement that the 
Stewards of the Intercollegiate Rowing Association 
have at last voted to reduce the distance of their 
annual race trom four to three miles. The Penn- 
svlvania rowing authorities were among the last to 
be converted to the desirability of shortening the 
distance, but we are glad that they have made the 
action of the Stewards unanimous. The argument 
that a four-mile race was dangerous never made 
much of an impression upon those who knew the 
facts. But shortening the distance will make row- 
ing more popular and, in particular, should enable 
more colleges to participate in the big regatta. 

There is another reform which we should like to 
sec Inaugurated, and it can not come too soon. It 
is to eliminate absolutely all preliminary training 
at Poughkeepsie and to advance the date of the 
regatta to the last week in May or some date which 
would not interfere with examinations.  Forbidding 
by intercollegiate action two weeks or more of pre- 
liminary training at Poughkeepsie would reduce the 
cost of rowing by several thousand dollars every 
year. Апа now that the distance has been reduced 
to three miles there is less reason than ever for this 
preliminary work. There is no more reason why 
crews should train for two weeks over the course 
than tliere is for football or track teams to train for 
a similar period on the field where they are to com- 
pete. 

Advancing the date to the last week in May 
would commend itself to the undergraduate public, 
for it would permit the students to see their crews 
in competition for the championship. When the 
regatta is held the last week in June only those 
students living near the scene of the regatta and 
with sufficient funds are able to see the big race.— 
Old Penn 


Courtney, the grand old man of Cornell rowing, 
has at last had his own way and the crews at 
Poughkeepsie will row three miles instead of four 
next summer, the Stewards, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of Columbia, Cornell, and Pennsylvania, 
having voted the shorter distance this week. Just 
what they propose to gain by it, I can not under- 
stand. There has been a good deal of talk about 
fgur miles being too great a strain upon college 
oarsmen, and the Stewards and the coaches say 
that the three miles will be a distinct improvement 
in this respect. Of that I have my doubts. Had 
they reduced the course to two miles, they would 
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have done a good deal better, and, from what I 
have heard, Cornell is going to try to get that other 
mile off, too. No one could possibly object to two 
miles, even Annapolis and Wisconsin are agreed 
upon that. but three miles is neither fish, flesh, nor 
good red herring. Winning crews in four-mile races 
have been, as a rule, those which have set a four- 
mile pace for about three miles, and then had plenty 
left for sprinting in the last mile, if necessary. The 
lopping off of a mile is pretty certain to change this, 
and we are likely to see the crews set off at a killing 
pace, rowing each other's heads off, with beef as 
the prime essential for the race. It will practically 
become a three-mile sprint and take more out of the 
crews than does the four-mile contest. Far better 
would it be to race at two miles, and far less would 
be the strain. 

Personally, I am very sorry to see the change. 
It seems to me to be a weakening, when big univer- 
sities like these three practically confess that their 
oarsmen are not of the same stamina as those of 
Harvard and Yale and Oxford and Cambridge. 
For many years the regattas at Poughkeepsie and 
New London have been the standard college races 
of this country. The races have always been at 
four miles since the crews have been rowing in 
eights, and to reduce the distance to three miles 
puts the Poughkeepsie regatta out of the class of 
the other. It is true that all of the crews do, during 
the season, row at distances of from one to two miles, 
but these have been only preliminary to the great 
race, the supreme test of the ability of the oarsmen 
—at four miles.. If the Poughkeepsie crews do not 
care to row four miles, it would be far better for 
them to row elsewhere than on the old course. It 
would be far better to row at the colleges, where, 
each year at least, the home college would be well 
represented at the contest, and the students would 
not be compelled to spend far more than they can 
afford to urge their crew to victory. The only 
excuse for the Poughkeepsie course is that a four- 
mile race can be rowed there. If the distance is 
cut, the usefulness of the course for college races 
is gone. If the stewards of the Intercollegiate 
Rowing Association determine that, for the best 
interests of all concerned, the race should be at 
three miles, they should go further still and find some 
other and less public course, as they get no benefit 
financially from the race. The revision in the 
eligibility rules bars boatclub men who have rowed 
in the national regatta from competition in college 
crews until they have been a year in college. This 
will prevent in the future any such sights as four 
national champions seated in a freshman boat row- 
ing against novices. That is a mighty good thing. 
—Charles Piker Sawyer, in The Evening Post 


An investigation of the effect of long distance 
rowing upon the physical condition of the partici- 
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pants was made last year by the Cornell Committee 
on Student Affairs, at the request of the Cornell 
Faculty. The Committee says, in its report for 
1915-1916: 

“Тһе criticism that a four mile race is injurious 
to oarsmen holds equally true, of course, for long 
distance running or any sport where violent exercise 
is required for a protracted period. The investiga- 
tion, however, was confined to rowing since this 
sport was most in question and because more data 
bearing on this sport seemed to be available. 

“The Committee found great difficulty, however, 
in obtaining accurate information regarding this 
controversy. The opinion is widely held by lay- 
men that long distance rowing and running are very 
injurious to health; this opinion, of course, being 
based on casual observation of participants in such 
sports at the finish of competitions. The opinions 
of participants in such competitions and statistics 
made by experts from the life histories of partici- 
pants after graduation do not appear to bear out 
the opinion that such sports are harmful. There is 
not enough accurate evidence on either side, how- 
ever, to justify the Committee in making recom- 
mendations regarding this matter, but the Com- 
mittee feels that more study should be given to this 
question, especially in view of the fact that common 
experience would indicate that any prolonged and 
violent exercise is harmful and that the statistics 
opposing this view are as yet based upon the experi- 
ence of a comparatively small number of persons.” 
—From Cornell Alumni News 


The rules of eligibility for the Poughkeepsie 
regatta were also changed and now read as 
follows: 


No man shall be eligible to compete in a freshman 
crew who, prior to entering his university, as a 
sculler or as a sweep oarsman or coxswain has won 
a junior or rowed in an intermediate or senior race 
under the rules of the National Association of Ama- 
teur Oarsmen or of the Canadian Association of 
Amateur Oarsmen; or shall have represented any 
club or association other than that of a high school 
or preparatory school in a race equivalent to an 
intermediate or senior event under such classifi- 
cations. 

No man shall be eligible for competition in any 
‘Varsity or junior ‘Varsity crew who has repre- 
sented any club or rowing organization other than 
a club or rowing organization of a preparatory 
school, in a boat winning a junior or competing in 
an intermediate or senior race under the rules of 
the National Association ої Amateur Oarsmen or 
of the Canadian Association of Amateur Oarsmen, 
or who has represented any organization other 
than that of a high school or preparatory school in 
a race equivalent to an intermediate or senior event 
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under such classifications, until he has been a year 
in residence at the university which he desires to 
represent, provided nothing herein contained shall 
prevent a man during his year's residence from repre- 
senting in competition a club or rowing organiza- 
tion other than a club or rowing organization of a 
preparatory school. 


Sport Calendar 


For detailed information about athletic events 
telephone Morningside 1400 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY IO 


Basketball. Dartmouth at Hanover 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 12 
Basketball. Dartmouth. Gymnasium, 9:00 p.m. 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 16 
Basketball. Cornell. Gymnasium, 8:30 p. m. 
Swimming. C. C. №. Y. Columbia Pool, 8:30 
p. m. 


CHARTERED 1799 


Bank of the 
Manhattan Co. 


40 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


$2,050,000 
4,500,000 


CAPITAL 
SURPLUS 


OFFICERS 


STEPHEN BAKER President 
HENRY К. McHARG Vice-President 
D. H. PIERSON Cashier 
JAMES McNEIL Asst. Cashier 
B. D. FORSTER Asst. Cashier 
C. D. BAKER Asst. Cashier 
W. F. MOORE Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


HENRY К. McHaRG 
STEPHEN BAKER 
FRED'K С. BOURNE 
R. W. PATERSON 


WILLIAM S. Top 
JAMES SPEYER 


WILLIAM SLOANE 
SAMUEL SLOAN 

В. Н. BORDEN 
WALTER JENNINGS 
С. Н. TENNEY 
CHARLES О, DICKEY 
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Telephone 5895 Hanover 
BENJAMIN B. LAWRENCE, '78 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 


60 Wall Street New Yorx City 


FRANCIS W. COLLINS, '05 E. M. 


INDUSTRIAL AND Pus Lic UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 


$0 Church Street New York City 


Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 
JOHN LAIMBEER, Jr. '83 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND ALTERATIONS 


103 Park Avenue 


Room 1118 New York City 


Telephone 3042 Cortland 


DANIEL E. MORAN, '84 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


55 Liberty Street New York City 


C. Н. ELLARD, '97 
INSURANCE 


Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policses 


Cortland 4446 217 Broadway 


C. H. LINDLEY HENRY EICKHOFF, '75L 


LINDLEY AND EICKHOFF 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW 


604 Mills Building SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Cable Address: Chrysalis 


FUEL Economy 
DAVID MOFFATT MYERS, M. Е. тоот 
Griggs and Myers 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


110 West 40th Street NEW YorK CITY 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 


Factory PowzR PLANTS 


Telephone 7190 Bryant D. E. BURCHELL, '04 


BURCHELL, CLARK & LOGAN, Inc. 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
110 West Street NEW YoRk City 


William MacRossie '17 
Allan MacRossie, Jr. '14 
MacRossriE & MACROSSIE 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
SURETY BONDS 


Telephone 2172 John 


I Liberty Strect New York City 


H. R. BirziNG, State's Attorney WILLIAM LANGER, '10 


BITZING AND LANGER 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
Farmers and Merchants Bank Building 
Suite 2-3-4-5 
MANDAN, NoRTH DAKOTA 


Rector 5586 


KENNETH G. STERN, Е. E.'12 
тїї BROADWAY 
New York City 


Sheet Aluminum Babbitt Metal 


Telephone Rector 9310 


J. PARKE CHANNING, '83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway New York City 


Telephone Rector 1331 
ALLAN N. SPOONER & SON, Ine. 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 
River and Harbor Construction—Piers, Bulkheads, 
Foundations and Caissons—Subaqucous Pipe 
and Cable Laying—Marine Divers 
Pier 11, North River New Yorx CiTY 


Tuomas J. BRADY, JR., 
C.E. 


Telephone 
Madison Square 2721 


THOMAS J. Brapy, JR., CONSTRUCTION Co. 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


1170 Broadway NEW YORK City 
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Preliminary School for the Proposed 


American National University 
of Music 


Now open at 36 East 35th Street 
New York City 


Vocal instructor of renown, Metropolitan artist. Piano 
instructor for teaching repertoire; director of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. French, Italian, German taught 
by eminent teachers. Piano, ‘cello, violin and classic 
dancing by well known instructors. No pupils accepted 
without promising talent. All students guaranteed début 
according to merits. Prices, $5 per lesson. Advisory 
Committee:—Enrico Caruso, Pasquale Amato, Mrs. 
Champ Clark, Mrs. Burleson, Miss Agnes Wilson, Mrs. 
Christian Hemick. 

For information write to executive offices, 801 Longacre 
Building, Broadway at 42nd st. 


ART BASED ON PRINCIPLE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Day and Evening Courses 
For teachers and professional workers. Poster Advertis- 
ing, Costume Design, Interior Decoration, Life, Illus- 
tration, Normal Training, Children's Classes. Catalog. 


SUSAN F. BISSELL, Sec., 2239 Broadway, N.Y. 


OUT-DOOR SCHOOL 


PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN for children 3 to 
10 years. Healthful outdoor activities with the stimulus 
of select companionship coupled with individual atten- 
tion and the advantages of private tutoring. An ideal 
location, directly adjacent to Manhattan Square, Mu- 
seum of Natural History and Central Park. 


ANNA E. CHAIRES, Principal 
42 WEST 76TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


STUDIO OF 


E. K. CARTER 


Specialized Photography in mono- 
chrome and colour for men and 
women of responsibility in the so- 
cial, scientific and commercial fields. 
2231 Broapway (at 8oth Street) 
NEW YorK CITY 


Telephone: Schuyler 9633 


Outdoor School Life for the City Boy 
BARNARD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Overlooking Van Cortlandt Park Playground; 4 min- 
utes walk from West 242d St. Broadway Sub Station 
COLLEGE PREPARATION 


WM.LIVINGSTON HAZEN, '83, HEADMASTER 
T. E. LYON, AssociATE HEADMASTER 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL | 
for 
Backward Children 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
238th St. and Riverside Ave. Tel. 316 Kingsbridge 
DAY SCHOOL 


315 W. 87th St. (near Riverside Drive) Tel. 9121 


Schuyler. 


Individual instruction by graduate teachers experi- 
enced in training of difficult children. 


Kindergarten, Elementary and Manual Training 
Departments. 


Full particulars upon application. 


THE COLLEGE BOOK STORE 
A. С. SEILER, Proprietor 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS, 
AND SOUVENIRS 
Students’ Discounts Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 


1124 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR I2OTH STREET 


RIVERDALE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


I4 acres facing Van Cortlandt Park at West 252nd St. 


Best Boarding School Advantages Near By 


FOR DAY AND BOARDING BOYS 


Daily auto 'bus; hardy country life; unusually strong 
college preparation and elementary work. 


Preparation for Columbia by Columbia Men 
Ask for descriptive year book 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Head Master 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York City 


MORNINGSIDE SCHOOL 


438 WEST IIÓTH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
All grades and Kindergarten 
Elliman kindergarten training classes. Spanish coaching 
Adults and children 
The Misses D. and L. JOHNSON, Principals 
Tel. 6914 Morningside 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Its preparation for college and home life long considet- 
ed model. Physical training emphasized. Gymnasium 
swimming pool, play-grounds. Illustrated catalogue 

sent on request. Address 
HENRY CARR PEARSON, Prin., West 120th St., N. Y. C. 


FRANCIS EMORY 


FITCH 


(INCORPORATED) 
Printers To Brokees 
47 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Phone Morningside 4678 


Cathedral Billiard Academy 


Terrace Tennts Courts | M. Lasser, Mgr. 


FOR RENT 2824-2846 Broadway 


BY HOUR, MONTH OR SEASON Finest Equipped Billiard Academy in the City | 


, : ; | I2 BRUNSWICK-BALKE TABLES 
Riverside Drive and 112th Street 


HENRY BROS. & CO. 
EMPIRE BLDG., 71 BROADWAY 


Telephone 204 Rector 


HOWARD H. HENRY 
MEMBER NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


AMBROSE D. HENRY '84 JOHN M. MILLER 
STOCKS AND BONDS 
BRANCH OFFICE 
KINNEY BLDG., BROAD AND MARKET STREETS 
NEWARK, М. J. 
Telephone 1600 Market 


| 
Where Living is a Continual Delight 


Hotel THERESA 


ENTIRE BLOCK, 7th AVENUE, 124th TO 12 5thsTs. 


One block from **L'" and Subway. Surface cars 
and Bus lines to all points at door. With in a few 
minutes walk of N. Y. Central R. R. Station 


Single room with running water and some with shower $1.50 
Single room with bath 
Room with bath (for two persons) 
| Parlor, Bedroom and Bath . 
Special Rates by Моќ « or Season 
FAMILY 
AND TRANSIENT 
ABSOLUTELY 
FIREPROOF 
ALL OUTSIDE 
ROOMS 
Dining Room on 
Twelfth Floor 
overlooking Palisades 
Board $10.50 
per week 
Breakfast сос 
Lunch бос 


‘kai TO HERI Hi , Dinner $1 оо 
- » ә 


| Ps TIT: #7 

Columbus Ave. and 67th St. ЭР; Auer ne 
: -USS + ; 270 Morningside 

NEW YORK ~<a К. Р. LEUBE 


Мапарсг 


Telephone 
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The Farmers' Loan and Trust Company | 


LONDON: 
IS Cockspur Street, S. W. 
26 Old Broad Street, E. C. 


The Company is a legal depository for money paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Executor, 
Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in 
all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad 
and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent and 


No. 16, 18, 20 and 22 William St. 
Branch: 475 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


CHARTERED 1822 


PARIS: 
41 Boulevard Haussmann 


BERLIN: 
56 Unter den Linden, N. W. 4 


Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, or 
subject to check, and allows interest on daily balances. 

Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond and 
mortgage. 

Will act as Agent in the transaction of any approved 
financial business. 


Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. Fiscal Agent for States, Counties and Cities 
Letters of Credit, Foreign Exchange, Cable Transfers 


DIRECTORS 


JOHN J. RIKER 
THOMAS THACHER 
ANTON A. RAVEN 
BEEKMAN WINTHROP 
HENRY К. TAYLOR 


| 


CHARLES A. PEABODY 
ARCHIBALD D. RUSSELL 
WM. WALDORF ASTOR 
PARKER D. HANDY 
FRANCIS M. BACON, Jr. 
SAMUEL SLOAN EpwiN S. MARSTON 


EpwiN S. MARSTON President SAMUEL SLOAN 
AUGUSTUS V. Неву Vice-President and Secretary WILLIAM B. CARDOZO 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW Vice-President J. HERBERT CASE 
Horace F. HOWLAND Asst. Secretary RoBERT E. Bovp 
WILLIAM А. DUNCAN Asst. Secretary EpwiN GIBBS 


Moszs TAYLor PYNE 
J. WILLIAM CLARK 
HENRY HENTZ 
RoBERT L. GERRY 
FRANKLIN D. LOCKE 
OGDEN MILLS 


Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 


The New York Trust Company 


26 BROAD STREET 


CAPITAL $3,000,000 SURPLUS AND PRoFITs $11,600,000 


Designated Depository in Bankruptcy and of Court and Trust Funds 


OTTO T. BANNARD, Chairman of the Board 


MORTIMER N. Buckner, President 
FREDERICK J. HORNE | 

JAMES Dopp Vice-Presidents 
CHARLES E. Havpocx \ 

HERBERT W. MORSE, Secretary 


HARRY FORSYTH, Treasurer 
H. WALTER SHAW 
ARTHUR S. GIBBS 

JosEPH А. FLYNN 
Aucustus C. Downing, Jr. 


Assistant 
Secretartes 


TRUSTEES 


Chauncey Keep 
Philip T. Dodge John С. McCall 
George Doubleday John J. Mitchell 
Benjamin S. Guinness James Parmelee 
Е. N. Hoffstot Henry C. Phipps John W. Sterling 

Alfred A. Cook Frederic B. Jennings E. Parmelee Prentice James Stillman — 
Robert W. De Forest Walter Jennings Edmund D. Randolph Myles Tierney 


Member of the New York Clearing House Association 


Otto T. Bannard 

S. Reading Bertron 
James A. Blair 
Mortimer N. Buckner 
James C. Colgate 


John B. Dennis Norman P. Ream 
Dean Sage 
B. Aymar Sands 


Joseph J. Slocum 
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Alumni Dav Doin 


“Yes, It’s a Steinway 


l there supreme satisfaction in being able to 

say that of the piano in your home? Would you 
have the same feeling about any other piano? 
“Its a Steinway.” Nothing more need be said. 
Everybody knows you have chosen wisely; you 
have given to your home the very best that money 
can buy. You will never even think of changing 
this piano for any other. As the years go by the 
words **It's a Steinway” will mean more and more 
to you, and thousands of times, as you continue to 
enjoy through life the companionship of that noble 
instrument, absolutely without a peer, you will say 
to yourself: ‘‘How glad Iam I paid the few extra 
dollars and got a Steinway.'' 


STEINWAY «SONS 


STEINWAY HALL SUBWAY EXPRESS STATION AT THE DOOR 


107-109 EAST 14TH ST. NEW YORK 


Kindly mention The News 


TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS 
STATIONERS 


JEWELRY, WATCHES, RINGS 
FOBS, EMBLEM PINS, TROPHIES 
SILVER CUPS, STATIONERY WITH 
MONOGRAMS IN COLOR, INVITATIONS 
OF ALL KINDS, DIPLOMAS, MEDALS 
AND DIES FOR STAMPING SEALS 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO INQUIRIES 
BY MAIL 


‚ FIFTH AVENUE & 37 “STREET 
NEW YORK 


Kindly mention The News 
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Telephone 5895 Hanover 
BENJAMIN B. LAWRENCE, '78 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 


60 Wall Street New York CITY 


FRANCIS W. COLLINS, 'o5 E. M. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PUBLIC UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 


50 Church Street New York City 


Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 
JOHN LAIMBEER, Jr. '83 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND ALTERATIONS 


103 Park Avenue 


Room 1118 New YoRK City 


Telephone 3042 Cortland 


DANIEL E. MORAN, '64 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


55 Liberty Street New York CITY 


C. H. ELLARD, '97 
INSURANCE 


Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Besi Policies 


Cortland 4446 217 Broadway 


C. H. LINDLEY HENRY EICKHOFF, '7$[, 


LINDLEY AND EICKHOFF 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW 


604 Mills Building SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Cable Address: Chrysalis 


FUEL ECONOMY 
DAVID MOFFATT MYERS, М. E. тоот 


Griggs and Myers 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


rro West 40th Street New York CITY 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 


FACTORY POWER PLANTS 


Telephone 7190 Bryant D. E. BURCHELL, ‘04 


BURCHELL, CLARK & LOGAN, Inc. 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
110 West Street NEW York CIty 


William MacRossie ‘17 

Allan MacRossie, Jr. '14 

MacRossiE & MACROSSIE 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


SURETY BONDS 
1 Liberty Street 


Telephone 2172 John 


New York City 


H. R. BiTZING, State's Attorney WILLIAM LANGER, '10 


BITZING AND LANGER 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
Farmers and Merchants Bank Building 
Suite 2-3-4-5 
MANDAN, NoRTH DAKOTA 


Rector 5586 


KENNETH С. STERN, Е. E.'12 
11ї BROADWAY 
New York City 


Sheet Aluminum Babbitt Metal 


Telephone Rector 9310 


J. PARKE CHANNING, °83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway NEW YoRk City 
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Telephone Rector 1331 
ALLAN N. SPOONER & SON, Inc. 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 
River and Harbor Construction— Piers, Bulkheads, 
Foundations and Caissons—Subaqueous Pipe 
and Cable Laying— Marine Divers 
Pier 11, North River NEW YoRK City 


Telephone 
Madison Square 2721 


THoMas J. BRADY, JR., 
C.E. 


ТномА$ J. BRADY, JR., CONSTRUCTION Co. 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


1170 Broadway NEW York Clty 
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ALUMNI DAY CELEBRATION 
Annual Midwinter Reunion Successful in Spite of Cold Weather 


HE exhortation of the Alumni Day Com- 

mittee to “pledge yourself, for a few hours 
at least, to spurn that rut of routine” apparently 
took etfect wholesale. Early in the day, that is 
early for a man to whom the thought of a '" nine- 
o'clock" is now merely a haunting memory, they 
started to arrive. By noon the Campus looked 
like Main Street the day the circus came to 
town. Not at all daunted by the Arctic breezes 
that whistled around the skirts of Alma Mater, 
they stopped to shake hands and ‘remember 
the time." 

The morning was spent in looking over the 
Campus and watching the classes in action. The 
Columbiana Room in the Library was well 
filled most of the time, and the corridors of the 
undergraduate buildings were surprised at the 
numbers of strange feet tramping on them. Їп 
Earl Hall the athletes of past years gathered to- 
gether and just "hung around” enjoying them- 
selves by doing nothing. 

After lunch the program started to unwind it- 
self. The first thing was a series of three short 
addresses by prominent professors, prefaced by a 
word of welcome by President Butler. Dean 
Stone who presided over the meeting called first 
upon Professor Hans Zinsser, '99, whose subject 
was '' Progress in the Study of Infantile Paraly- 
sis." The talk was limited to twenty minutes, 
as was each of the two following, but even in 
that short time Professor Zinsser covered his 
subject well. Complete reports of the speeches 
will be given in a later issue of the News. The 
other speakers also gave a “Progress” talk; 
Professor H. L. McBain on Government of 
Cities апа Professor John Erskine, 'oo, on the 
Life of a Columbia Undergraduate. Had not a 
time limit been placed on the speakers they would 
never have been permitted to sit down at the end 
of a short third of an hour. 

From the Commons wherc these addresses 
were made the procession wended its way down 
to the Gymnasium to witness the cane-sprees. 
For many years it has been the dream of the 
Alumni to have this classic event staged on 


Alumni Day, for nowhere else can these unique 
bouts be seen. The main floor of the Gym was 
packed to bursting and the running track sagged 
under the weight of the undergraduate body. 
A little after 4:30 Referee Haight, '16S, called out 
the first pair of spreers, Katchen for the Fresh- 
men and Rosenzweig for the Sophomores, being 
the 115-pound class contestants. 

Al of the bouts were hotly contested and 
when the smoke of battle had cleared away it 
had been decided once for all that the Freshmen 
shall not smoke on the Campus, the Sophs 
winning six out of seven classes. The results 
are as follows: 

IIS-lb.class. Rosenzweig, '19. won from Katchen, 
'20, in one minute forty-five seconds. ' 

125-10. class. Тушап, '19, won from McCormick. 
'20, in eleven minutes forty-eight seconds. 

135-10. class. Havel, '20, won from Svenson, ‘19g, 
in eight minutes twenty seconds. 

I45-lb. class. Williams, '19. won from Kirkland, 
'20, in two minutes thirty seconds. 

158-lb. class. Teplitskv. '19, won from Saacke, 
'20, in four minutes thirty seconds. 

175-lb. class. Work, '19. won trom Kantos, '20, 
in cight minutes forty seconds. 

Unlimited heavyweight class. Raegener, ‘19, 
won from Eisfelder, ‘20, in two seconds. 


After the sprees the cup of the class of 1913 
was presented to the University by the president 
of the class, Elliot Downes. On this cup is to be 
inscribed each year the name of that member of 
the football team who makes the most progress 
in his studies for the fall semester. The winner 
also is to receive a certificate suitably engrossed. 
It was presented this year to Lech Zychlinski, 
'18. 

Following the sprees an exhibition aquatic 
carnival was held in the pool. Members of the 
Varsity swimming and water polo teams dis- 
ported themselves for the edification of the 'ole 
fellers'. Several exhibition races were run off 
and the water polo team gave a life-sized 1mita- 
tion of the battle off Jutland. 

Nothing of particular was scheduled after this 
and before the dinner. Several classes seized 
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the opportunity to hold either pre-arranged ог 
impromptu meetings and all gathered into the 
fold again at 7 o'clock for the dinner in the Uni- 
versity Commons. What a difference a few 
hours can make. Gone were the chairs and the 
academic atmosphere of the afternoon and in 
their places were tables and plates and eats and 
trimmings and all the appurtenances necessary 
for a regular Alumni Dinner. The actual eating 
was accomplished in due course, helped along by 
the usual jollification attendant upon such an 
affair. When the debris had been cleared away, 
the usual meeting of the Alumni Federation was 
called to order. The following elections were 
made by the Nominating Committee consisting of 
Albert W. Putnam, '97; J. S. Langthorn, ’91 
Mines; Robert C. Cornell, '74; W. H. McCast- 
line, 'оз M; and George Brokaw Compton, 


'09, '13 L. 


President, Frederick Coykendall, '95: First 
Vice President, Gano Dunn, 'gr Mines; Second 
Vice President, James M. Clark, '87 L; Third Vice 
President, J. Arthur Booth, '78, '82 M; Recording 
Secretary, Lawrason Riggs, '03, '06 L; Treasurer, 
C. E. Haydock, 'or. 


Directors—From College: Н. McC. Bangs, '06; 
Frederick Coykendall, '95; C. E. Haydock, ‘or. 


From Science: Gano Dunn, '91 Mines; Edwin 
Ludlow, '79 Mines; T. T. Read, '02 S. 


From Law: John V. Bouvier, Jr., '86, '88L; 
Allan B. A. Bradley, 'о2, '05 L; Lawrason Riggs, 
Jr., '03, 'o6 L. 

From P. and S.: J. Arthur Booth, '78, '82 M; 
George С. Cochran, '84 M; L. W. Hotchkiss, '81, 
'84 M. 

From Ph.D.'s: 
Edmund S. Joy, 
Moody, 'or Ph.D. 

From Architecture: Stockton B. Colt, '88 F.A; 
J. Monroe Hewlett, ‘90 F.A.; Н. S. Kissam, '86 
F.A. 

At Large: Robert Arrowsmith, '82; James M. 
Clark, '87; L; W. M. L. Fiske, 'oo. 


Tracey E. Hazen, 'ooPh.D.; 
"88 L, '92 Ph.D.; Herbert R. 


At this mecting the old steam roller flattened 
out what was left of the Alumni Federation and 
when Demorest, '81, and Coykendall, '95, fin- 
ished dressing the remains, a brand-new indi- 
vidual, Alumni Federation of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Incorporated, was presented for inspec- 
tion and (to mix already addled metaphors) was 
launched on a very promising maiden vovage as 
1916 and 1900 were cheered for carrying off 
honors for best attendance. 
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At the close of the meeting the path led down- 
ward again, this time to the Gym to watch the 
descendants of the Lightning Fives of old do 
battle with the team from Dartmouth. De- 
scription of the game 15 given on another page of 
this issue. The game was finished off with a 
dance in the new auxiliary gymnasium which 
lasted until one of Brother Norris' henchmen who 
is cursed with a twitching finger started play- 
ing with the switchboard and broke up the party. 


Trustees Meet 


The Trustees of the University met for the 
regular monthly meeting on February s. The 
Committees on Education and on Buildings and 
Grounds submitted recommendations as to 
papropriations to be made in the budget for the 
year beginning July 1, 1917. These recommen- 
dations were referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance and will be finally considered at the March 
meeting of the Trustees. 

Associate Professor Floyd J. Metzger of the 
Department of Chemical Engineering resigned 
to accept service with a manufacturing cor- 
poration. Professor Virgil P. Gibney of the 
Department of Surgery offered his resignation to 
take effect at the close of the present academic 
year. 

Assistant Professor Daniel D. Jackson was 
transferred from the Department of Civil Engin- 
eering to the Department of Chemical Engin- 
eering, where he will take charge of the courses 
formerly assigned to Associate Professor Metzger. 

Dr. J. Bentley Squier, '94 M, now Professor of 
Genito-Urinary Surgery at the Post-Graduate 
Hospital, was appointed to be Professor of 
Urology at the Medical School in succession to 
Dr. James R. Hayden, resigned. 


The following gifts were reported: 


$5000 from Mr. Joseph P. Chamberlain toward the 
Legislative Drafting Research Fund 

$5000 from Mr. George L. Rives for the Medical 
School Removal and Rebuilding Fund 

$744.04 from Professor Charles F. Chandler for the 
Chandler Museum Maintenance Fund 

$375 from Professor Pupin for instruction in Polish 

$250 from Mr. William С. Low of the Class of 1865, 
for the purchase of books on maritime and inter- 
national law 

$250 from Mr. Gano Dunn of the Class of 189r, to be 
applied to the maintenance of the Gano Dunn 
Scholarship in Applied Science 

$41.96 from the Treasurer of the Class of 1905, to be 
applied to the Decennial Fund of that Class 
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RECENT CHANGES IN BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Biographies of George LocknanT Rives, 68, Retiring as Chairman, of 
WiLLIAM BancLav Parsons, '79, and of A. Barton HEPBURN 


T the January meeting of the Trustees the 

resignation of George Lockhart Rives as 
Chairman and Trustee was accepted by the 
Board with “profound regret." 

For the past year Mr. Rives' health has not 
been good. Не attended Commencement in 
June, but on his return to his home in Newport 
suffered an attack which has confined him to his 
house. In the early autumn he tendered his 
resignation. The Board, however, was unwilling 
to release him and referred his resignation to the 
Committee on Honors with directions to en- 
deavor to persuade Mr. Rives to withdraw it. 
Mr. Rives took the request of the Board under 
consideration, but feeling that a complete restor- 
ation to health not being in sight for the mo- 
ment, thought it best for the Board that he 
should withdraw. Fortunately, his experience 
and wise judgment are not lost, because Mr. 
Rives has kindly placed them both at the service 
of the Board whenever needed. 

In accepting his resignation the Board voted 
to confer the degree of Doctor of Laws “in 
recognition of his long, faithful and valuable 
service to the University." 

At the urgent request of many members of the 
Board that an opportunity be afforded to express 
their personal appreciation of Mr. Rives' rela- 
tions to them individually, in addition to their 
official recognition of his service, a letter was 
prepared by the Committee on Honors addressed 
to Mr. Rives and was signed by every member 
of the Board of Trustees, not only those now 
active but those who had retired, all of whom, 
of course, had served with Mr. Rives. Аз this 
letter indicates the sentiments that Mr. Rives 
had inspired among his associates, it is worthy 
of record here. 


Dear Mr. Rives: 


Those who are now with you as Trustees of 
Columbia University and those who have served 
with you in that capacity in former years wish to 
unite in a message of affectionate greeting and high 
regard on the occasion of your retirement from the 
active service of Columbia. 

For thirty-five years you have been a trustee, 
and for fourteen years have served as Chairman of 
the Board, being seventeenth in succession in that 


post of dignity, honor and responsibility. You now 
feel that the condition of your health requires you 
to lay down the burden that you have borne so long 
and so worthily. In acceding to your request, which 
we do with the greatest reluctance and with a feeling 
of sadness at the official separation which now takes 
place, it is in our hearts to say to you with freedom 
and frankness how large a part you have played, 
not only in the life of the University but in our 
lives, and in what deep and sincere affection we 
hold both your person and your character. 

It is no small thing to have served, as you have 
served, the nation in the Department of State, the 
city in the office of Corporation Counsel, and the 
larger life of New York and of America in the 
governing boards of the New York Hospital, of 
the Public Library, and of Columbia University. 
In the government of these noble institutions, all 
alike devoted to the service and the enlightenment 
of mankind, you have for a generation borne a 
leading part. 

Men of business have trusted you as a man of 
unbending integrity and of sound judgment. 
Members of the Bar have depended upon you, never 
in vain, to uphold and enforce the highest standards 
of the legal profession, and have honored and 
respected you for your high moral and professional 
character, your legal attainments, and your calm 
judicial temperament. Men in all walks of life have 
recognized your leadership, and sought your counsel. 

We say these things to you in all sincerity and 
to assure you that when your post as one of the 
Trustees of Columbia University and as Chairman 
of its Board of Trustees is made vacant by your 
own act, we shall feel a measure of regret that is 
beyond our ability to express. Be assured of our 
lasting gratitude and of our united and individual 
affection. 


Faithfully yours, 


GERARD BEEKMAN, '64, '67 L 
JOHN B. PINE, '77 

WILLIAM C. CAMMANN, '91, 93 L 
WILLIAM BARCLAY PARSONS, ' 79, 82 Mines 
FRANCIS S. BANGS, '78, 80L 

B. AYMAR SANDS, '74, '76 L 
NiCHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER, '82 
HoRACE W. CARPENTIER, 48 

M. HARTLEY DODGE, '03 
WILLIAM T. MANNING, '05 Hon. 
Davip H. GREER, '04 Hon. 
WILLARD V. KING, '89 

STEPHEN BAKER 
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JAMES DUANE LIVINGSTON, ‘80 

FREDERIC R. COUDERT, '90 

WALTER MENDELSON, '79 M 

CHARLES F. HOFFMAN, '78 

GEORGE L. INGRAHAM, '69 Law 

AMBROSE D. HENRY, '84 

ARTHUR S. DwicGHrT, '85 Mines 

NEWCOMB CARLTON 

FREDERICK COYKENDALL, '95, '97 S. 

BENJAMIN B. LAWRENCE, '78 Mines 

К. AUGUSTUS SCHERMERHORN, '68 Mines 

LENOX SMITH, '65, '68 Mines 

MARVIN К. VINCENT, '54 

T. M. CHEESMAN, '74 

WILLIAM FELLOWES MORGAN, '80, '84 
Mines 


Mr. Rives is a member of the old and dis- 
tinguished Rives family of Virginia, his grand- 
father having been twice Minister to France. 
An uncle who was educated as an engineer in 
France joined the Confederate service at the 
outbreak of the war, became a colonel of engi- 
neers, and was for many years superintendent of 
the Panama Railroad and represented the French 
Company in the early prosecution of their work 
on the isthmus. On his mother's side he is 
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descended from the Barclay family, his great- 
great-grandfather being the Rev. Dr. Henry 
Barclay, second rector of Trinity Church from 
1746 to 1764, and who as rector of Trinity was 
one of the first Board of Governors of King’s 
College and to whom the University owes its 
present endowment arising from lands granted 
by Trinity Church. 

Mr. Rives who was born in New York in 1849 
graduated from Columbia College in the class 
of 1868 with the degree of A.B., receiving the 
Master's degree in 1872. His standing in scholar- 
ship was always high, being first in the freshman 
and junior years, and second in the sophomore 
and senior years. In his sophomore and junior 
years he won prizes in German. Оп graduation 
he went to England to become a student in 
Trinity College, Cambridge. In 1872 he took 
part in the mathematical tripos where he won the 
high rank of fifth wrangler. While at Cambridge 
Mr. Rives not only was distinguished аз а 
scholar, but also as an athlete. He rowed in the 
First Trinity First Eight at the “head of the 
river," and sat in a winning Trinity boat at 
Henley. Cambridge conferred the degree of 
В.А. in 1872, and М.А. in 1884. 

He then returned to New York, entering the 
Columbia Law School, and on receipt of his 
degree of Bachelor of Laws in 1873, began the 
practice of his profession. In 1882 he was 
elected a member of the Board of Trustees and 
Chairman in 1903. At the time of his retirement 
he was the second Trustee in seniority, ranking 
next to Mr. Beekman. He was the seventeenth 
Chairman of the Board of Columbia since its 
establishment on the foundation of King’s 
College, his predecessors in the high office, names 
that are woven into the history not only of the 
University, but of the Church, the City, the 
State, the Nation, having been as follows: 


Tanes ЭНЕНЕ чыга geet sess 1787-1795 
Samuel Provost, S. T.D... . 1795-1801 
John H. Livingston, S.T.D....... 1801-1810 
Richard Varick......... . 1810-1816 


Brockholst Livingston, LL.D....1816-1823 


Richard Harison, LL.D.. 25 i+. 1823-1823 
William Moore, M.D........... 1823-1824 
Nicholas Fish) «oso eas 1824-1832 
Peter A. Jay; LL.D. usano sco 18341843 
David B. Ogden, LL.D.......... . 1843-1849 
Edward W. Laight- visa iinr 1849-1850 
Beverley Robinson.............. 1850-1854 
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John Knox, S. T.D..............1884-1858 
Gardiner Spring, S. T.D......... 1858-1859 
Hamilton Fish, LL.D........... 1859-1893 
William C. Schermerhorn........ 1893-1903 


From this table it is seen that Mr. Rives occu- 
pied the chair for a longer period than any other 
chairman except Mr. Hamilton Fish. 

Mr. Rives’ connection with the University, or 
rather his time of service to the University, 
covers the whole period of its development from 
what was a very small college to the position of 
the first and largest university in the United 
States, if not in the world. In 1864 when he 
became a freshman the total enrollment was 619 
students. At that time, although the medical 
and law schools were in existence and technically 
formed part of Columbia College, they were 
practically proprietary establishments, and the 
connection was very tenuous. The School of 
Mines had been founded only recently, but one 
class preceding that of Rives'. 

In 1882 when Mr. Rives was elected a trustee, 
the institution had grown, but its 1587 students 
still fell far short of university standard— 
twenty-one years later when he was chosen 
chairman the registration had swollen to what 
was considered an amazing total of 6299, but 
when this winter Mr. Rives retired from his 
leadership no less than 21,752 men and women 
were enrolled as receiving education from the 
University, and the end is not in sight. His 
service as a trustee extends from the time when 
President Barnard began to dream of a univer- 
sity, through that when President Low laid the 
foundations in the removal from the old buildings 
in Forty-ninth Street to Morningside, to the 
fulfillment under President Butler. The greatest 
growth has taken place during the fourteen years 
Mr. Rives has filled the chair, and the growth 
is due in no small measure to the wise and dig- 
nified manner in which he has managed the 
affairs of the Board. 

Mr. Rives never sought public office, and vig- 
orously shunned public notoriety. His tastes 
lay in a wholly different channel. His friends 
regret that they did so, because his singular 
ability and judicial type of mind would have 
graced any position in the gift of the people. If, 
however, he received a call for public service, he 
complied with it as a matter of duty. He was 
Assistant Secretary of State under Mr. Bayard 
in the Cleveland administration, Chairman of 
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the Charter Revision Committee for New York, 
Corporation Counsel when Mr. Low was Mayor, 
and a member of, and at one time counsel to, the 
Rapid Transit Commission. 

He has written many monographs and papers 
and some books for private circulation. His 
chief contribution to literature, however, is his 
historv of the affairs in Mexico which lead to the 
war of 1848, including the separation and sub- 
sequent annexation of Texas, entitled “The 
United States and Mexico, 1821-1848." This 
work was immediately recognized as the best 
authority on the subject, and its literary excel- 
lence and historical accuracy won for him the 
distinction of election to the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters. 

The degree voted by the Trustees in January 
was conferred by President Butler on Mr. 
Rives in the library of his residence in Seventy- 
ninth Street, in the presence of the Chairman 
of the Board, Mr. Parsons, who was also Chair- 
man of the Committee on Honors; the Clerk 
of the Board, Mr. Pine, who was also Chairman 
of the Committee on Buildings and Grounds; 
the Chairman of the Committee on Education, 
Mr. Bangs; and the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, Mr. Baker. 

Similar degrees were given to Mr. Rives a 
few years ago by Princeton University and 
Amherst College. 

Mr. Rives served on the boards of many public 
and private corporations, the more important of 
the former being the New York Public Library, 
trustee and president; New York Hospital, trustee 
and president; and Barnard College. №. B. P. 


William Barclay Parsons, '79 


Following the retirement of Mr. Rives, Col- 
umbia University has been fortunate in the choice 
of Mr. William Barclay Parsons to be his succes- 
sor as Chairman of the Trustees. Mr. Parsons 
has served the Board faithfully since 1897. Al- 
though still a young man, he is one of the seniors , 
in active service, and has had long and intimate 
association with the administration of the Uni- 
versity as member, and as Chairman of the im- 
portant Committees оп Education, on Finance 
and on Honors. А brief sketch of his career as 
engineer and man of affairs is, therefore, of inter- 
est at this time. 

Mr. Parsons was born in New York on April 
I5, 1859, and comes from the same stock as does 
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WILLIAM BARCLAY PARSONS, '70 


Mr. Rives, since they have a common ancestor 
in the person of Dr. Henry Barclay, at one time 
rector of Trinity Parish of which Mr. Parsons is 
at present a vestryman. 

Mr. Parsons received his early schooling in 
England and by private tutor abroad, and en- 
tered Columbia College in 1875, taking the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Artsin 1879. After his gradu- 
ation he took a course in Civil Engineering in 
the School of Mines under that most admirable 
teacher, Professor W. P. Trowbridge, and was 
graduated in 1882 with the degree of Civil En- 
gineer. His wisdom in taking his college course 
in preparation for the serious business of the 
engineering profession has been an example to 
many young men who felt, as he did, that a pre- 
liminary college training was an important factor 
in a scientific education. His influence has been 
felt in latter years in his advocacy of establishing 
the Columbia Engineering Schools upon a post- 
graduate basis. 

His first employment after leaving the Uni- 
versity was with the Erie Railroad, where as 
division engineer he was instrumental in bringing 
about important improvements in its right of 
way. He remained with the Erie until 1555. 


The problem of improving transportation facil- 
ities in New York attracted Mr. Parsons very 
early in his career and he busied himself in 
making plans for the improvement of existing 
facilities. 

Naturally his mind turned toward underground 
transportation, and the most noteworthy per- 
formance of his career—the first underground 
railway in New York—was the fruition of his 
careful study of this problem. 

It was not until 1891 that he began to see the 
realization of his plans when he was appointed 
Deputy Chief Engineer of the New York Rapid 
Transit Commission, at the head of which was 
Mr. Orr, who gave Mr. Parsons his entire con- 
fidence, placing upon his shoulders the responsi- 
bility of what at that time was deemed a danger- 
ous and hazardous experiment. Now that we 
travel comfortably and without apprehension in 
the subway trains, it is amusing to recall the 
exaggerated reports, which found credence, of the 
terrible dangers to which New Yorkers would be 
subjected in traveling in the dark beneath the 
crowded streets and tall buildings of the city. 
The probable destruction of buildings along the 
line by falling into the subway, the menace to 
health of dark, dank, ill-smelling tunnels, all 
were enlarged upon, and to Mr. Parsons was 
allotted the task of allaying the fears of the pub- 
lic voiced often by those having the project in 
hand. It is needless to say that the task was one 
which required not only great skill, but courage, 
and the results obtained more than justified the 
confidence which the President of the Commis- 
sion and his colleagues placed in this young en- 
gineer's skill. Indeed, some of the problems 
with which he had to deal at that time seemed 
almost unsolvable, so it may be truthfully said 
that in the building of the first subway Mr. 
Parsons erected to himself a lasting monu- 
ment. 

Pending the acceptance of his plans and form- 
ulation of a general scheme of construction, Mr. 
Parsons went to China in 1898 where he made 
surveys for the Canton-Hankow Railroad. His 
interesting book entitled An American Engineer 
in China gives experiences which are not only 
interesting from the point of view of the engi- 
neer, but also from the point of view of the 
traveler. 

In 1899 Mr. Parsons returned to New York and 
as Chief Engineer of the Rapid Transit Commis- 
sion completed the first subway in 1904. Dur- 
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ing this time he was also engaged in making plans 
for the extension of rapid transit facilities in 
Greater New York. His report on the subject, 
made in February, 1903, is evidence of the care 
and thought which he gave to these problems. 
His plans were generally adopted by the City in 
1904 and are now being carried out under what 
is known as the Dual System of Subways. Under 
this plan some $300,000,000 is being expended by 
the City. 

Mr. Parsons’ services to New York City at- 
tracted world-wide attention and he has been 
consulted by a number of the largest munici- 
palities, among which are London, Chicago, De- 
troit, Toronto, San Francisco, Springfield and 
Boston, where traffic problems have necessitated 
the calling in of an expert. 

Among other monuments to his professional 
skill may be mentioned the Cape Cod Ship Canal 
which was opened in 1904. The problems of this 
venture were also novel in many respects. How- 
ever, his experience while acting on the Panama 
Canal Commission, to which he was appointed by 
President Roosevelt, stood him in good stead, and 
the Cape Cod Canal has become one of our im- 
portant short-cuts in New England navigation. 

In 1909 Mr. Parsons received the degree of 
LL.D. from St. John’s College, Maryland, and 
was awarded the Telford Gold Medal by the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers of Great Britain, the 
highest award in the gift of the Engineering 
Societies of that country. Mr. Parsons was the 
first American to receive this honor. He adds to 
his many titles that of Senior Major in the Corps 
of United States Engineers Reserve. His services 
to the Government were noteworthy during the 
Spanish-American War, during which he served 
as Chief Engineer of the National Guard of New 
York. 

Mr. Parsons is the author of Turnouts, pub- 
lished in 1885; Track published in 1885, and Ал 
American Engineer in China, published in 1900. 

The above in a brief way gives some of his most 
noteworthy professional achievements. He has 
shown his broad outlook and clear vision in 
considering the problems of his profession and 
those on education, which come before him as 
a member of the Board of Trustees. 

Mr. Parsons has the saving grace of humor, 
and his good fellowship as a member of the Uni- 
versity and many other clubs has gathered about 
him a noteworthy group of friends. 

Б. B L, 


A. Barton Hepburn 


A. Barton Hepburn, elected a Trustee of the 
University at the last meeting of the Board, was 
born at Colton, St. Lawrence County, New York, 
on July 24, 1846, son of Zina Earl and Beulah 
(Gray) Hepburn. The Hepburn family has been 
resident in America since the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, when Peter Hepburn, a na- 
tive of Abbeymilne, Scotland, came to this coun- 
try and settled at Stratford, Connecticut. 

Mr. Hepburn was graduated from Middle- 
bury College, Vermont, in 1871. After leaving 
college he became for a time instructor in math- 
ematics at St. Lawrence Academy, and later was 
principal of Ogdensburg Educational Institute. 
He studied law, was admitted to the bar, and for 
ten years practised at Colton, New York. In 
1874 hę was elected to the Assembly, where he 
served five years. He began his banking career 
in 1880, when he was appointed Superintendent 
of the Banking Department of the State of New 
York, and held that office for three years. In 
1888 he was made United States Bank Examiner 
for New York, and served until 1892, when Presi- 
dent Harrison appointed him Comptroller of the 
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Currency. Upon his retirement as Comptroller 
he became President of the Third National Bank, 
New York, which was consolidated with the 
National City Bank, of which he became Vice- 
President. In 1900 he was elected President of 
the Chase National Bank, which position he 
filled until 1911, when he became Chairman of 
the Board. 

He is a director in many corporations, among 
them the American Agricultural Chemical Com- 
pany, American Car and Foundry Company, 
American Cotton Oil Company, Chase National 
Bank, Columbia Trust Company, New York 
Life Insurance Company, Great Northern Rail- 
way Company, Safety Car Heating and Lighting 
Company, Sears, Roebuck and Company (Chi- 
cago), Studebaker Corporation, The Texas Com- 
pany, United Cigar Manufacturers Company, 
Woolworth Company. [Before the operation of 
the Clayton Law he was also a director of the 
Bankers Trust Company, First National Bank, 
First Security Company, Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany (Newark), and Maryland Trust Company 
(Baltimore). 

He is a member of the University, Union 
League, Metropolitan, African Big Game, Au- 
thors, Barnard, Bankers (President), Boone and 
Crockett, Camp Fire, Economic (former Presi- 
dent), Long Island Country, MacDowell, Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, Museum of Natural 
History, St. Andrew's Golf, National Golf Links, 
St. John’s Salmon (Gaspe, Province of Quebec), 
and other clubs; of the New England (former 
President), St. Andrew’s (former President), 
Burns, Pilgrims, France-America (former Presi- 
dent), and Germanistic societies and of various 
scientific and economic associations, of several of 
which he has been President, including the Acad- 
emy of Political Science. He has also been Pres- 
ident of the New York Clearing House, President 
of the Chamber of Commerce and President of 
the National Currency Association; was Chair- 
man of Commission to Revise the Banking Laws 
of the State of New York, 1907; also Chairman 
of a similar Commission, 1913; is Chairman, 
Currency Commission, American Bankers' Asso- 
ciation; was made an officer of the Legion of 
Нопог by the President of France, in 1912. 

Mr. Hepburn is the author of History of Coin- 
age and Currency, A History of Currency an the 


United States, Artificial Waterways and Commer-: 


cial Development, Artificial Waterways of the 
World, and Story of an Outing. He is a Trustee 
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of the Rockefeller Foundation, the Woman's 
Hospital, Chamber of Commerce, Middlebury 
College, and New York Zoólogical Society. Has 
received the following degrees: A.B., Middle- 
bury, LL.D., 1894; D.C.L., St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, 1906; LL.D., Columbia University, 
1914; LL.D., Williams College, 1911; LL.D., 
University of Vermont, 1915. 


Meeting of '92 


The Class of '92 Arts and Mines held its 
regular mid-winter reunion at Fraunces' Tavern, 
on Pearl Street, on January 18th. The following 
were present: Barnard, Briggs, Brightman, 
Brownson, Buckley, Burchell, Chapman, Chrys- 
tie, Collis, Cowing, Giddings, Granger, Hewlett, 
Hyde, Keasbey, Knox, Lord, Mcllhiney, Mc- 
Kinlay, Nicholas, Pierce, Roberts, Smith (E.), 
Travis, Vail, Van Ingen, Windolph, Zinsser. 

Messages of greeting and remembrance were 
received from Ansbacher, Ashworth, Banks, 
Bandler (D.), Bandler (S.), Bolles, Brown, Du- 
fourcq, Fiske, Hanford, Hansen, Hay, Hercken- 
rath, Longacre, Merz, Morgan, Sanville, Sill and 
Waid. Fraunces’ Tavern provided satisfying 
viands in suitable surroundings. After hearing 
the report of the class history committee, it was 
voted to bring out an edition of 200 copies and 
the committee were authorized to use for the 
purpose the funds in the hands of the treasurer 
and to collect subscriptions. The report of the 
treasurer of the receipts and disbursements dur- 
ing the past five years was read and approved. 
The class officers were continued in office for 
another year. 

Plans for the twenty-fifth anniversary in June 
were discussed at length and the entire matter 
was referred to the twenty-fifth anniversary 
committee with power. 

Rev. Everett P. Smith, formerly of Boise, Ida- 
ho, now of Newport, Rhode Island, who was with 
the class for the first time in about fifteen years, 
entertained the class with illuminating sketches 
of social and professional life in the far West. 
Captain J. A. Barnard of Company K, Seventh 
Infantry, New York National Guard, narrated 
some of his absorbingly interesting non-military 
experiences during his recent six months’ ‘“ vaca- 
tion" on the Mexican border. 

On June 6, 1917, the class will assemble at the 
University to celebrate the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of its graduation. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE INTELLIGENCE BUREAU FORMED 


Organization to be of Aid to Nation in Interesting 
College Men in National Defense 


OLLOWING are copies of a telegram and a 

letter relating to the establishment of an 
intercollegiate intelligence bureau—an organiza- 
tion formed to be of aid to the nation in interest- 
ing and enlisting the services of college men for 
purposes of national defense. The telegram was 
sent to the presidents of most institutions of 
learning in this part of the country. George S. 
Rice, '57 Mines, of the Bureau of Mines, was 
immediately appointed Columbia's delegate. The 
letter is his report on the conference. 


(Copy of Telegram) 


1917 Feb. 6 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
President N. M. Butler 


Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


An Intercollegiate intelligence bureau at Wash- 
ington is suggested to assist the government in 
getting college students and alumni who desire to 
enlist and placing them where their specialized 
training will count. Will you wire me name and 
address of younger alumni appointed to represent 
Columbia in conference February Tenth at Wash- 
ington. 

Dean William McClellan, 


Wharton School, Univ. of Pennsylvania 


(Copy of Letter) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF MINES 
WASHINGTON 


February 10, 1917 
Mr. Frank D. Fackenthal, 
Secretary, Columbia University, 
New York City. 


Dear Sir: 


I received your telegram of February 9, forwarded 
from Washington, while at Pittsburgh late vester- 
day afternoon, regarding a conference called by 
Professor McClellan, Dean of the Wharton Scliool 
of Finance of the University of Pennsylvania, for 
the organization of an intercollegiate intelligence 
bureau. In accordance with my telegram of reply 
sent from Pittsburgh, I reached here this morning 
and went to the conference. Unfortunately, my 
train was a couple of hours late and I did not get 
there in time to hear the greeting extended by 


Secretary of the Navy, Daniels, but I did hear a 
few of the remarks of Secretary of War, Baker, 
in which he indicated that he was thoroughly in 
sympathy with the project. 

Professor McClellan stated that one of the 
plans was the establishment of a Bureau at Wash- 
ington which could be in touch with the various 
national bodies and to have agencies or sub-agencies 
at each of the colleges or universities. These local 
agencies would obtain the names of men who were 
willing to serve their country, register their abilities 
in particular lines of work, whether it be scientific 
research or special training, so that if the Govern- 
ment wanted a thousand chemists fcr a particular 
purpose, or a similar group of engineers, or of trained 
business men, the central agency would be able to 
report at once just what men were available for the 
purpose of getting word promptly to them to 
undertake such service. 

Before adjournment for luncheon a committee 
was appointed to consider and report back regarding 
the proposed constitution and rules which had bcen 
prepared by Professor McClellan to serve as starting 
points for discussion. I was unable to attend the 
afternoon session, but sent a representative who 
reported that the meeting was short and that the 
rules or constitution proposed bv Prof. McClellan, 
of which a copy is enclosed, had been accepted. The 
following officers were elected: 

Director: William McClellan, 
School of Finance, Philadelphia. Treasurer: C. E. 
Howe. Executive Committee: (George Gorgas, 
Surgeon General of the Army; W. S. Gifford; D. J. 
Hill (Bucknell University). 

It was decided by the meeting that the Secretary 
should be paid, and the selection of this official will 
be announced later. I have no doubt that some 
official statement of the meeting will be issued by 
the Director, but in any case he can be reached 
at the University of Pennsylvania. I trust that the 
foregoing may be of some interest to you. It is 
suggested that for a permanent representative it 
would be better not to have one who is an employee 
of the Government as I am, but anything that I 
can do to assist in future I will be glad to help. 
The Bureau of Mines, of which I am chief of the 
mining division, is engaged in important investi- 
gative work, such as in explosives, oxygen breathing 
apparatus, smoke helmets and the like, a knowledge 
of which will probably be of service to tlie Army 
and Navy. 


Dean Wharton 


Very truly yours, 
GEO. S. Rice, ‘87 Mines 
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МЕМ YORK, FEBRUARY 16, 1917 


EXT week's News will contain full accounts 

of the various Alumni Day events, notes 
of addresses, and will be accompanied by the 
annual reports of the Treasurer and Executive 
Secretary of the Federation. The last acts 
attendant upon the incorporation of the Feder- 
ation were staged at the Club where the Direc- 
tors met on February 9. The Alumni Federa- 
tion of Columbia University, organized in 1913, 
passed out of existence on Alumni Day upon the 
adoption of a resolution transferring its assets 
and liabilities to. the corporation, and the 
assumption of the same by the newly formed 
organization. 


Although no mention is made in this issue of 
the attempts being made to mobilize Columbia's 
resources so as to assist the wave of preparation 
against national disaster and for national unity 
which is sweeping over this country, neither the 
University nor the alumni have been idle. In 
the near future we hope to fully record some 
great achievements. Last week the President 
of the University appointed a Committee which, 


by the time this number appears, will have held 
several meetings, and will have adopted a pro- 
gram for future procedure. The alumni are 
officially supporting any University action by 
reason of the appointment by the Directors of 
the Federation of a committee to confer with the 
University Committee and to cooperate in every 
way possible with all attempts at this time to 
make Columbia of great usefulness to city, state 
and nation, So in the next few weeks the entire 
University will have taken a complete inventory 
of stock in trade which can be donated to the 
national storehouse. 


„ Ihe Intercollegiate Intelligence Bureau, de- 
signed to inform college men of the problems of 
national defense, is an excellent example of the 
way in which energy can be wasted because 
expended prematurely. The function of our 
educational institutions and their alumni right 
now is to organize among themselves. When 
this very necessary work has been accomplished, 
the consolidation of all will come naturally and 
more easily, 


The News stated several weeks ago that the 
Varsity Club or the “C” Club—it is still without 
an official name—deserved the hearty support 
which should be accorded any attempt to keep 
alumni interested in Columbia athletics, and we 
repeat the assertion by way of emphasis. While 
the purposes of the Club are of such an abstract 
nature—it is hard to state definitely just what 
the purposes should be—extreme care should be 
exercised before the Club commits itself to a 
definite purpose or definite purposes, else the 
charge of being “undemocratic” and “exclusive ” 
will be preferred—witness the objections to the 
“Ү” Club recently raised by Dr. William Т. 
Bull, Yale, '88, himself a prominent Yale athlete 
and coach. The activities of the Club among the 
alumni in continuing the interest of football 
alumni in the football team, of baseball alumni 
in the nine, of basketball alumni in building up 
the court game, of track alumni in many forms 
of athletic sports, and so on, will be an impor- 
tant factor in Columbia athletic life. 

The only questionable feature of the plan 
is the house proposition. If the Club wishes to 
seek out the best way of increasing svmpa- 
thetic interest in athletics by the under-gradu- 
ates, it should view the whole field of present- 
day Columbia life. The greatest need the stu- 
dents have is a “union” building where definite 
quarters for all activities—athletic or non-ath- 
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letic, undergraduate or post-graduate, religious, 
literary, social, or political—can establish quar- 
ters when need shall arise. The desirability of 
such a building can not be questioned. A sepa- 
rate house or club for Varsity men is another 
proposition, and it is a question whether ath- 
letics would be benefited by isolating in this 
manner the best product of the university 
athletic industry, so to speak. 

So far as the alumni are concerned, the one big 
building enterprise in which they are interested 
is the Columbia University Club moving propo- 
sition, and until that is accomplished, no similar 
project should be advanced. 


Pre-Decennial Dinner 


'O held its annual mid-winter dinner at the 
/ Club on February 8, 1917. The pur- 
pose of the dinner was to arouse enthusiasm for 
the coming Decennial and to get the advice and 
assistance of the Class at large on several im- 
portant matters. 'Hayd' Hamilton donned a 
sample of the costume which the Class has 
adopted, and if only all the members of the 
Class will look as handsome as did ''Hayd," 
1907 will present a magnificent array on Com- 
mencement Day. 

Seth Pierrepont, in discussing the proposed 
Decennial gift of the Class, which, rumor has it, 
will be a new coaching launch, evolved a new 
theory of aquatic mathematics, to-wit: 

In 1907 our crew almost won, perhaps did win, 
on the Hudson; in 1914 (twice seven) the crew 
did win; therefore, in 1917, the decennial of 
1907, the crew will win. 

The soundness of the logic of the problem may 
be doubtful, but the enthusiasm which the 
prophecy aroused was great. 

In the absence of Kelley, Decennial Chairman, 
a written report on his behalf was presented, of 
the activities of the Decennial Committee. 
Kelley worked out a long and elaborate report, 
which space does not permit of reproduction here. 

Dickey, our treasurer, reported that over $1600 
had been pledged for the Decennial, and, better 
yet, that over $1100 had been collected in cash 
to date. 

Among those present were the following: 
College— Bell, C. R. Brodix, Chapin, Dickey, 
Jabine, Maves, Palmer, Perrine, Pierrepont, 
Reaney, Schwarz, Spencer and Vehslage. Sci- 
ence—Aigeltinger, G. P. Ames, Arnstein, At- 
water, Hamilton, Hoyns and Thurston. 


New Law Association President 


George Chandler Holt, who succeeded to the 
presidency of the Law Alumni Association at its 
recent meeting, was born in Mexico, New York, 
on December 31, 1843, the son of Hiram and 
Marian (Chandler) Holt. He graduated from 
Yale in 1866 and at the Columbia Law School 
was a member of the famous Class of 1869. He | 
was married in 1871 to Miss Mary Louisa Bowen 
of Woodstock, Connecticut. 


Judge Holt was admitted to the Bar in 1869 
and practised in New York until 1898. He then 
served as Referee in Bankruptcy for five years, 
on March 10 becoming United States district 
judge of the Southern District of New York, 
serving until January, 1914, when he resigned. 

Judge Holt was lecturer at the University on 
federal jurisprudence in 1890 and on Patents 
in 1912. He lectured at Cornell on admiralty 
in 1906. 


He is a member of the Century Club and lives 
at 40 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York. 


GEORGE CHANDLER HOLT, '69 Law 
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ANNUAL DINNER OF THE CLASS OF 1881 


Мг than thirty members of the Class of 81 
celebrated the forticth anniversary of their 
freshmen dinner Saturday night at the Hotel St. 
Denis, the place where the first “supper” was 
held. As usual, Charles M. Lum presided, and, 
as usual, his flock forgot that they were in many 
cases grandfathers—Vulte confessed to seven. 
Eighty-one is not a believer in the saying that a 
successful dinner is over at eleven o'clock. They 
maintain that midnight is the proper hour, so 
they took home the Sunday newspapers with 
them. Every man was obliged to say something 
to excuse his living and when Lum announced 
that “Roxy” Angell had never missed a dinner 
in all the years, and was the record-holder for the 
class, with forty-one consecutive performances, 
that shrinking young person eloquently re- 
sponded with “Mark you, I can not speak.” 
Тот Patten got away from the committee on 
rules of Congress in spite of the necessity for 
stopping the leak, but got no evidence. He was 
heckled a bit by Williams who seemed to be 
opposed to double-taxation, and propounded a 
hypothetical question several miles long, which 
nobodv understood, and to which Patten gave an 
evasive ‘answer. Віјиг'ѕ dignity was assailed, 
and Beers and several other lawyers took ''ex- 
ceptions" to his remarks which the stenographer 
refused to record. Lum advertised Dunning's 
history again, and said he had bought one, but 
Dunning was willing to bet that the leaves had 
not been cut. One chairman of the dinner com- 
mittee tried to recount the athletic prowess of 
the class, but after he had named about half 
the members as champions, it was decided that 
time was too short to finish, and he was duly 
punished by being ordered to provide the dinner 
for next year on February 11. The serious note 
struck by Dunning on the duty of the Uni- 
versity in these times of stress was exactly what 
it should have been, and as midnight struck 
Demorest led the class in singing ''The Star 
Spangled Banner." 

The menu, a new departure even for these days 
of proteins, etc., follows: 


MENU 


"Let those who live on meagre salaries 
Calculate with care the calories."’— Anon, 


(No, not anon, but now!) 


OYSTERS (1 Ib. = 228 Cal.) 


An oyster is a living thing, 
But mostly water doth it bring. 


SALTED ALMONDS (1615) 
CELERY (100) OLIVES (198) 


The Almond, modest little seed, 
Outranks the olive and the weed. 


MOCK TURTLE SOUP 


We will not pause to put to test 
The mocking Turtle’s foolish jest. 


MEDALLION OF KENEBEC SALMON (925) 
POTATOES DEMI-LUNE (377) 
SAUCE HOLLANDAISE (180) 


There's nothing scaly about this fish, 
Quite a good, nutritious dish. 


SWEETBREAD A LA VILLEROI (800) 


Sweetbreads are fine, though purin-high, 
Derived from cleaving nuclei. 


1881 COLUMBIA PUNCH 


Seems strange that things which have been frozen 
Should for caloric yield be chosen! 


RHODE ISLAND TURKEY, CRANBERRY 
SAUCE (1318) (210) 


STRING BEANS (270) 
PUREE POTATOES (377) 


And now we come to hearty stuff, 
Though by this time you've had enough; 
The Turkey's a choleric bird. 

To bring him in is quite absurd! 

The beans are chiefly cellulose; 

The ash, an alkalinic dose; 

And this, the sauce will furnish, too, 

An admirable thing for you! 


ROMAINE SALAD (70) EGG DRESSING (600) 


The eggs contain much Vitamines 
As do, to some extent, the greens. 


NEAPOLITAN ICE CREAM 
ASSORTED CAKES 
CAMEMBERT CHEESE 
TOASTED CRACKERS 
DEMI-TASSE 
Oh! What to say about Ice Cream?— 
It may not be what it doth seem! 


By now, your gastric forces, spent, 
Must lean upon the Cheese-ferment; 
The Demi-Tasse, a fine potation, 
Will stimulate the circulation. 
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The Fuel-Dinner now is done; 
A Hot old night for EIGHTY-ONE! 


“But wait a bit, a few more worries, 
We're shy a lot of good calories. 
(Note the accent in the rhyme, 

Had to change to fit this time.) 
Three hundred more are much desired, 
If furnaces are rightly fired. 

Power is low in wine and liquor, 

Go to them or— you'll only flicker. 


Hotel St. Denis, February 10, 1917. 


'88 Dines 


The Thirty-third Annual Dinner of '88, Arts 
and Mines, was held at the Columbia University 
Club, on January 3t, and in the opinion of those 
present, was one of the most successful reunions 
which the class has held. Thanks to Harry 
Montgomery, who has a son in the American 
Ambulance Field Service in France, arrangements 
had been made for showing after the dinner the 
official films, taken by the French government, 
illustrating the work of the American Ambulance 
and the Aviation Corps. Mr. Roede, who had 
been in the American Ambulance Service for 
two years, was present as the guest of the class, 
and gave a most interesting talk on the work of 
both the ambulance men and the aviators in 
France. Any feeling of neutrality that may have 
existed was entirely banished by his stirring 
description of the work in the field, and the boys 
became so enthusiastic that a committee was 
appointed to raise funds for an ambulance to be 
known as the Columbia University, Class of '88, 
Ambulance. Many of the great universities are 
represented in this service at present, but not 
Columbia, since the car presented by Columbia 
alumni has been scrapped. After the pictures, 
a number of the boys together with Mr. Roede 
and George Barnes retired to Dick's domain 
and the reunion did not break up until the wee, 
sma' hours. The twenty-six members present, 
who were evenly divided between the Arts and 
the Mines, were as follows: 

Arts. Ayrault, Allin, Andrews, Baldwin, E. L. 
Dodge, Gordon, Hathaway, Kane, Montgomery, 
Powell, Probert, G. F. Warren, Young. 

Mines. Dodge, Dow, Dodsworth, Hébert, 
Rogers-Lytton, Maclay, Miles, Parsons, Perkins, 
Poole, Taylor, Appleby, Fisher. 
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D. C. Alumni Meet 


The Columbia Alumni Club of the District of 
Columbia held their first informal dinner of the 
new year on the evening of January 26, at the 
University Club of Washington. 

Announcement of the dinner to be held on 
February 19 in honor of Professor Pupin was 
made and a keen interest taken by those present 
in the event. A number of the Washington 
Alumni expect to be present. Although smaller 
than usual, the gathering was both a pleasant 
and interesting one. 

Those who attended were: C. L. G. Anderson, 
'84 M; E. C. Barnard, '84 Mines; H. B. Chubb, 
'13 A.M.; M. Curtis, 'i4L; Hon. Thomas 
Ewing, '85; Karr, '78 Mines; S. S. Laws, '76 L.; 
T. B. Moore, ’06 Ph.D.; С. S. Rice, '78 Mines; 
К. Е. Shepard, '70; William Waller, '78; Pedro 
Capo- Rodriguez. 


'49-ers Will Dine 


Seeking originality of atmosphere, the Forty- 
niners have selected Allaire’s, on East Seven- 
teenth Street, just west of Third Avenue, for 
their gaiety of the present year. This gathering 
is to take place on Tuesday evening, March 6. 
Preparations are in the hands of a wonder- 
working committee, headed by Schlussel, '98. 
Invitations facetiously worded, and capriciously 
decorated by Arthur Ware, '98, will go forward 
within a few days. It is expected that there will 
be a great outpouring of the old Forty-ninth 
Street gang, as represented by the classes from 
'95 to 1900 inclusive. Further information may 
be had from the Secretary, Frank S. Hackett, '99, 
Riverdale Country School, Riverdale-on-Hudson, 
New York City. 


San Francisco Alumni Meeting 


The Columbia Alumni Club of San Francisco 
advanced the date of its annual meeting this year 
to January 16th, in order to admit of entertain- 
ing Dr. Francis Carter Wood, head of the 
Crocker Research Fund. This took the form of a 
dinner at the University Club, at which seven- 
teen were present. The President, Dr. Sherman, 
invited as guests Mr. W. Н. Crocker, the youngest 
brother of the founder; Dr. William Ophuls, pro- 
fessor of pathology in the medical department of 
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Stanford University; and Dr. Emmet Rixford, 
professor of surgery in the same. The others 
present were Messrs. Charles S. Kaiser and Fran- 
cis S. Foote, Jr., and Drs. T. C. Burnett, F. P. 
Gay (both of the medical department of the 
University of California), L. W. Ely, T. С. Rus- 
sell, D. W. Montgomery, F. B. Carpenter, А. B. 
Spalding, W. Winterberg, I. W. Thorne, John C. 
Spencer, and W. S. Duval. After a very brief 
introduction, Dr. Wood launched into a terse 
and racy description of the financial wizardry by 
which he, while complying strictly with the terms 
of the bequest, yet will in the end have succeeded 
in having a building devoted to the research work 
of his department, to which he referred face- 
tiously as being ''the homeliest building in New 
York City." He then held the most intense 
interest of his hearers with a condensed résumé of 
the results of cancer-research work up to the 
present time. He revealed himself to his hearers 
as a man of most vital personality, and of the 
highest scientific and executive ability. The 
club had hoped to have the pleasure of having 
present Professors C. J. Keyser and F. J. E. 
Woodbridge, both of whom were unable to be 
present. 

The Secretary reported that the officers of 
the Club were re-elected as follows: President, 
Harry M. Sherman, '80M; Vice-President, W. 
S. Duval, '68 Mines; Treasurer, George R. 
Murphy, '99S; and Secretary, John C. Spencer, 
'82, '85M. He said also: ‘Тһе Treasurer's 
report shows a balance of funds in the Club's 
favor amounting to $113.30. There have been 
no deaths or resignations during the year. Four 
new members have joined during the same 
period." 


In Honor of Bishop Tuttle 


The Chaplain of the University received the 
following letter recently from the chairman of 
the committee of the diocese of New York in the 
national commemoration of the golden jubilee of 
the Rt.-Rev. Daniel 5. Tuttle, '57, which was 
celebrated in St. Louis, Missouri, last October, 
and which was fully reported in the News of 
October 27. This describes a project designed to 
honor one of Columbia's most distinguished sons, 
and we hope will be speedily and successfully 
brought to consummation. 
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New York, January, 1917. 


Rev. RayMonp C. Кмох, D.D., 
Columbia University, City. 


DEAR Doctor KNOX: 


The recent general convention in St. Louis was 
inspiring. Nota little of that inspiration came trom 
looking upon the face of Bishop Tuttle, whose 
humble greatness under the honors heaped upon 
him was apparent to all. 

The loving cup given him by his brother Bishops; 
the individual gifts of admiring personal friends; 
the eloquent memorial address read at the joint 
session of both houses of the convention: these, no 
doubt, will be rich with indelible memories to 
sweeten the remainder of Bishop Tuttle's days. 
Those who were eye-witnesses of these things will 
cherish them in mind and heart. 

But there was added on the last day of the con- 
vention yet one more—perhaps the greatest honor 
of all—certainly the one most practical which 
deeply touched the Presiding Bishop, when a group 
of Bishops, Presbyters and laymen, appointed by 
the convention, dedicated the splendid site on 
which church buildings are soon to be erected—a 
thanksgiving to God, and a national tribute to Bishop 
Tuttle's fifty years honorable service in the Episcopale. 

This commemoration is of peculiar interest to us, 
because of Bishop Tuttle’s early ministry in our 
diocese, whence he was called to his high office. 
Your committee, appointed by Bishop Greer, be- 
lieve you will share their gladness in having a part 
in the erection of these buildings which will cost 
about One Hundred Thousand Dollars—of which 
Thirty Thousand Dollars have already been sub- 
scribed. 

We are asking the rectors of churches in the dio- 
cese of New York to make personal contributions 
and to give their people an opportunity to partici- 
pate in this loving tribute, and we are addressing 
generous individual churchmen in the diocese to 
the same end. 

The church is to be erected in the new part of St. 
Louis, into which fifty thousand people have sud- 
denly come. There should be no debt upon it— 
when the cornerstone is laid on May 1, 1917, which 
is the fiftieth anniversary of Bishop Tuttle's con- 
secration. 

We are asking the courtesy of an early reply to 
this letter, and trust that it may result in a generous 
inpouring of glad gifts. 

Faithfully, 


[Signed] ERNEST M. STIRES 

(The treasurer of the committee is Edmund L. 
Baylies, 54 Wall Street, New York, to whom con- 
tributions and acknowledgments of this letter 
sliould be addressed.) 
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ABOUT ALUMNI 


"77 Mines—Carl Barnes, physicist, United States 
Geological Survey and United States Weather 
Bureau, is professor of physics and dean of graduate 
department at Brown University. 


'78 Mines— Walter С. Eliot, authority on city 
planning, former commissioner of parks, New York, 
is an engineer with Queens Chamber of Commerce, 
Municipal Building, Long Island City. 


'8o Mines—Herbert A. Wheeler, consulting min- 
ing engineer, is president of Elizabeth Lead Com- 
pany and manager of several companies. His busi- 
ness address is 510 Pine Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 


'81 Mines— Henry Evansis president of Continen- 
tal Insurance Company and other companies. His 
office is at 80 Maiden Lane, New York. 


':82 Mines— Lothar W. Faber is president of 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Company, at 30 Greenpoint 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 


'83 Mines— James Brown is a banker and member 
of firm of Brown Brothers and Company, 59 Wall 
Street, New York. 


'83 Mines—J. Parke Channing, consulting min- 
ing engineer, is vice-president of General Develop- 
ment Company and Miami Copper Company. His 
address is 61 Broadway, New York. 


'84 Mines— William M. Baldwin is president of 
the New York and Paraguay Company and Amer- 
ican Dyewood Company at 17 Battery Place, 
New York. 


'84 Mines— Edward C. Barnard, topographer and 
geologist, is a United States boundary commissioner, 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 


'8s Mines— Herman Н. B. Meyer is chief bibliog- 
rapher of the Library of Congress at Washington, 
D. C. 


'8s Mines— Joseph Struthers is treasurer of the 
Federal Export Company at їїї Broadway, New 
York. 


'86 Mines—Ernest J. Lederle, former Commis- 
sioner of Health, New York City, is at Wallack's 
Point, Stamford, Connecticut. 


'86 Mines— Charles A. Sackett is president of the 
Mutual Bank, New York. His address is 49 West 
Thirty-third Street, New York. 


'87 Mines— William C. Butler is president of the 
First National Bank, and treasurer of several lumber 
companies at Everett, Washington. 


"87 Mines— George S. Rice is Chief of Mining 
Division of United States Bureau of Mines at 
Washington, D C. 


'87 Mines— Graham Lusk is scientific director, 
Russell Sage Institute of Pathology, and professor 
of Physiology at Cornell University Medical Col- 
lege, New York. 


'88 Mines— Charles E. Beckwith is manager of 
the Rawley Mining Company, and superintendent 
of several other mining companies at Bonanza, 
Colorado. 


'88 Mines— Rudolph P. Miller is Superintendent 
of Buildings, New York, and was expert reviser, 
New York Building Code. Hisaddress is 100 Morn- 
ingside Drive, New York. 


'88 Mines— Francis P. Smith, consulting high- 
way engineer, is a lecturer in highway engineering 
at Columbia. His address is 131 East Twenty-third 
Street, New York. 


'89 Mines— William A. Boring, professor of design, 
Columbia University, is an architect at 52 Vander- 
bilt Avenue, New York. 


'89 Mines— Charles Piez, chairman, Workmen's 
Compensation Committee of Illinois, and member 
of Illinois Board of Arbitration, is president and 
treasurer of Link Belt Company, at Thirty-ninth 
Street and Stewart Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


'89 Mines— Russell Raynor is the author of vari- 
ous articles on health subjects. He is the retired 
chief of Division of General Sanitary Inspection 
and Division of Food Inspection, Department of 
Health, New York. His address is 7 East Second 
Street, New York. 


'9o Mines— Romeo T. Betts is acting deputy chief 
engineer of the Department of Docks and Ferries, 
New York. Hisaddressis Pier A, North River, New 
York. 


'9o Mines—Lindsay B. Longacre is Professor in 
the Department of Old Testament, Iliff School of 
Theology. at Denver, Colorado. 


'9r Mines— Francis Blossom is a member of the 
firm of Sanderson and Porter, engineers and con- 
tractors, at 52 William Street, New York. Blossom 
is first vice-president of the Federal Light and Trac- 
tion Company. 


'or Mines— Gustave R. Tuska is a consulting 
engineer and lecturer on civil engineering at Colum- 
bia and New York Universities. His address is 68 
William Street, New York. 


'or Mines— Norman B. Holter is president of the 
Holter Hardware Company, at Helena, Montana. 


'92 Mines— Clarence N. Fenner is in the Geo- 
physical Laboratory of Carnegie Institution at 
Washington, D. C. 
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Necrology 
John Adams Church 


John Adams Church, first graduate of the 
School of Mines, in 1867, died on February 12 at 
his home, 697 West End Avenue, New York. He 
was born in Rochester, New York, April 5, 1843, 
and received the degree of Engineer of Mines, and, 
іп 1879, of Doctor of Philosophy. Не also studied 
in Europe, 1868-1870. From 1872 to 1873 he was 
acting professor of mineralogy and metallurgy 
at Columbia, and at the same time editor of the 
Engineering and Mining Journal. He then joined 
the United States Geographical and Geological 
Survey, where he remained until 1878, one of his 
duties being an examination of the famous Com- 
stock Lode, a report of which he published in 
1880. From 1878 to 1881 he was professor of 
mining and metallurgy in Ohio State University, 
and then went into practical work, taking charge 
of the Tombstone, Arizona, Mill and Mining 
Company. 


Dr. Church was engaged by Viceroy Li Hung | 


Chang in 1886 to open the silver mines in Mon- 
golia, and spent four years in China introducing 
American methods and machinery, and after his 
return became a consulting mining engineer in 
this city. He was a member of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers and of the Century 


UNIVERSITY 


Columbia's basketball team was forced from 
the position of a contender in the Intercollegiate 
League race into that of an also-ran by Dart- 
mouth, which defeated the Varsity both at 
Hanover and in the Alumni Day game in the 
Gymnasium. The Green won the first contest 
without difficulty, scoring forty points to twenty- 
five for the Columbia team. In the second game, 
the Varsity made it close by taking the lead in 
the second half. Several long shots by the 
Green, near the end gave Dartmouth a win when 
a game which looked like a victory for Columbia 
ended with an adverse score of twenty-six to 
twenty. 

Inability to find the basket, failure to guard at 
critical times, and poor passing were the faults 
that stood out most glaringly in the work of the 
Varsity, although at times the team got to work- 
ing together. The first game was lost prin- 


Association, and was exceedingly popular among 
engineers and the alumni of the School of Mines, 
of which he was the oldest living graduate. He 
was a brother of Colonel William C. Church, 
soldier, civicist, and editor, founder and editor 
of the Army and Navy Journal. 


Charles Coolidge Haight 


Charles Coolidge Haight, '6r, died at his home, 
at Garrison-on-Hudson, on February 8. Не 
was born in New York City on March 17, 1841, 
the son of the Rev. Benjamin I. Haight, assistant 
rector of Trinity Church, and Hetty Coolidge 
Haight. After graduating at Columbia College 
he enlisted with the Seventh Regiment in Balti- 
more in 1862, and afterwards served with the 
Thirty-first New York Volunteers as first lieu- 
tenant and adjutant from October, 1862, and 
as captain of the Thirty-ninth New York 
Volunteers in 1863 and 1804. Не was severely 
wounded while in command of his regiment in the 
Battle of the Wilderness, and was compelled to 
retire from active service. Before taking up his 
life work as an architect, he studied law in the 
Columbia Law School. He designed the Colum- 
bia College buildings on Madison Avenue and 
Forty-ninth Street, and these with the buildings 
of the General Theological Seminary, on Chelsea 
Square, are among the best known of his works. 


ATHLETICS 


cipally because in the first few minutes Colum- 
bia failed to take advantage of several easy 
openings and the team was thrown out of its 
stride for the rest of the evening. 

Some of the thrills that are usually a part of 
the Alumni Day game were present to cheer 
Columbia rooters on Monday night. The first 
half was a deadly monotonous affair, Dartmouth 
holding the lead at 13 to 6 as the period closed. 
Columbia had scored one field goal and had not 
even gotten fairly started. Then came the 
spurt that almost won the game. 

Katz was sent in for Roberts who had been 
badly off form and his coming scemed to inject 
a new spirit into the team. In ten minutes, field 
goals by Leonard, Katz and Farer had tied the 
count at seventeen all, Leonard caging several 
free throws. <A long goal by Leonard, followed 
by a point from foul, put the Varsity in front 
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twenty to seventeen with eight minutes to go. 
So far as Columbia was concerned, the game 
ended there. Dartmouth tightened ир its 
defense and Columbia's tries for goal were long 
and generally hurried, all of them wild. The 
Green ran out its score by accurate shooting 
from mid-floor. 


The line-up: 
Dartmouth, 26 Position Columbia, 20 
ier. А EDEN cs Lal o иеле е тыи ат Roberts 
S w REER TE E E Pe [D CPI TUER RU EIS Latour 
Steenrod: Libr REA oem vs addu doli Leonard 
Atos: 24.324 X 44495 | PS СД КҮ САТУУ TET IT Farer 
Май же лал ыккан аныш 09 С НИЛҮҮ Farrell 


Goals from floor—Sisson, 4; Rau, 3; Nudgett, 2; 
Steenrod, Farer, 3; Leonard, 2; Katz, 2. Goals 
from fouls—Sisson, 6; Leonard, 6. Substitution— 
Katz for Roberts. Referee—J. O'Shea, St. John's 
College. Umpire—Ed. Thorp, De la Salle. Time 
of halves—Twenty minutes each. 


The Varsity swimming team met little oppo- 
sition in the meet with Rutgers, which showed 
a remarkably good team considering its inex- 
perience in the sport. Columbia took every first 
and second place, excepting second in the 100, 
scoring forty-three to ten for Rutgers. Levie's 
plunge of seventy-four feet six inches was the 
best performance of the night. Captain Vollmer 
went after the record in the 220-yard swim and 
was traveling well under the record figures when 
he collided with a Rutgers man. He finished a 
length in the lead, going easily. 

The water polo game went to Columbia by a 
score of fifty-five to nothing. The team had a 
chance to practice its formations but there was 
no contest. It was the first game for most of 
the Rutgers men and as one of them expressed 
it: ‘When we got the ball, we didn't know what 
to do with it.” 


Opponents' Scores 


BaAskETBALL— Yale, 25; Pennsylvania, 13. 
SwiMMING— Yale, 39; С. C. №. Y., 14. 
WATER PoLo— Yale, 19; C. C. N. Y., 5. 


Intercollegiate League Standing, February 13 
Won Lost P.C. 


РҮПЙЙСӨ ОП. di 3-493 d Id REUS ES 4 І .800 
Tao dus te КАСТЕТ ЛГА 4 Хх .800 
Pennet i Vanian aar ra Ced àv 3. 3$ .000 
PB las CO s eataa 3 3 .500 
SOM PEEENEREELITITELUIIVOEITT I 4 .200 
CURED a uo» E ERI REA E EAT I 5 .167 
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Sport Calendar 
For detailed information, telephone Morning- 
side 1400 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 17 

Fencing. Yale. Gymnasium 8:30 p. m. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24 

Basketball. Princeton. Gymnasium 8:30 p. m. 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 27 

Basketball. Yale at New Haven. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28 


Swimming and Water Polo. Yale. Gymnasium 


8:30 p. m. 
Basketball. 1920 vs. Richmond Hill Н. S. 
Gymnasium. 
FRIDAY, MARCH 2 
Basketball. Pennsylvania. Gymnasium 8:30 
p. m. 
TUESDAY, MARCH 6 
Basketball. Princeton at Princeton. 


CHARTERED 1799 


Bank of the 
Manhattan Co. 


40 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


CAPITAL 
SURPLUS 


$2,050,000 
4,500,000 
OFFICERS 


STEPHEN BAKER President 
HENRY K. McHARG Vice-President 
D. H. PIERSON Cashier 
JAMES McNEIL Asst. Cashier 
B. D. FORSTER Asst. Cashier 
C. D. BAKER Asst. Cashier 
W. F. MOORE Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


HENRY К. MCHARG 
STEPHEN BAKER 
FRED'K С. BOURNE 
R, W. PATERSON 
WILLIAM S. Top 
JAMES SPEYER 


WILLIAM SLOANE 
SAMUEL SLOAN 

В. Н. BORDEN 
WALTER JENNINGS 
C. H. TENNEY 
CHARLES D. DICKEY 


Digitized by Google 


Preliminary School for the Propused 


American National University 
of Music 


Now open at 36 East 35th Street 
New York City 


Vocal instructor of renown, Metropolitan artist. Piano 
instructor for teaching repertoire; director of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. French, Italian, German taught 
by eminent teachers. Piano, ‘cello, violin and classic 
dancing by well known instructors. No pupils accepted 
without promising talent. All students guaranteed début 
according to merits. Prices, $5 per lesson. Advisory 
Committee:—Enrico Caruso, Pasquale Amato, Mrs. 
Champ Clark, Mrs. Burleson, Miss Agnes Wilson, Mrs. 
Christian Hemick. 

For information write to executive offices, 801 Longacre 
Building, Broadway at 42nd st. 


ART BASED ON PRINCIPLE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Day and Evening Courses 
For teachers and professional workers. Poster Advertis- 
ing. Costume Design, Interior Decoration, Life, Illus- 
tration, Normal Training, Children's Classes. Catalog. 


SUSAN F. BissELL, Sec.,2239 Broadway, N.Y. 


OUT-DOOR SCHOOL 


PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN for children 3to 
10 years. Healthful outdoor activities with the stimulus 
of select companionship coupled with individual atten- 
tion and the advantages of private tutoring. An ideal 
location, directly adjacent to Manhattan Square, Mu- 
seum of Natural History and Central Park. 


ANNA E. CHAIRES, Principal 
42 WEST 7ÓTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


STUDIO OF 


E. K. CARTER 


Specialized Photography in mono- 
chrome and colour for men and 
women of responsibility in the so- 
cial, scientific and commercial fields. 
2231 Broapway (at 8oth Street) 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone: Schuyler 9633 


Outdoor School Life for the City Boy 
BARNARD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Overlooking Van Cortlandt Park Playground; 4 min- 
utes walk from West 242d St. Broadway Sub Station 


COLLEGE PREPARATION 


WM.LIVINGSTON HAZEN, '83. HEADMASTER 
T. E. LYON, AssociATE HEADMASTER 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL 


Backward Children 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
238th St. and Riverside Ave. Tel. 316 Kingsbridge 
DAY SCHOOL 


315 W. 87th St. (near Riverside Drive) Tel. 9121 


Schuyler. 


Individual instruction by graduate teachers experi- 
enced in training of difficult children. 


Kindergarten, Elementary and Manual Training 
Departments. 


Full particulars upon application. 


THE COLLEGE BOOK STORE 


A. G. SEILER, Proprietor 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS, 
AND SOUVENIRS 


Students’ Discounts Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 


1124 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR I20TH STREET 


RIVERDALE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


I4 acres facing Van Cortlandt Park at West 25and St. 


Best Boarding School Advantages Near By 


FOR DAY AND BOARDING BOYS 


Daily auto 'bus; hardy country life; unusually strong 
college preparation and elementary work. 


Preparation for Columbia by Columbia Men 
Ask for descriptive year book 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Head Master 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York City 


MORNINGSIDE SCHOOL 


438 WEST IIÓTH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
All grades and Kindergarten 
Elliman kindergarten training classes. Spanish coaching 
Adults and children 
The Misses D. and L. JOHNSON, 
Tel. 6914 Morningside 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Its preparation for college and home life long consider- 
ed model. Physical training emphasized. Gymnasium 
swimming pool, play-grounds. Illustrated catalogue 

sent on request. Address 
HENRY CARR PEARSON, Prin., West 120th St., N. Y. C. 


Principals 


FRANCIS EMORY 


FIT C H E 


(INCORPORATED) 
Printers To Brokers 
47 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Kindly mention The News 


| Phone Morningside 4678 


Terrace Tennis Courts 
FOR RENT 


BY HOUR, MONTH OR SEASON 


Riverside Drive and 112th Street 


Journalism Building 2360 Broadway 


For VALUABLES 


Columbus Ave. and 67th St. 
NEW YORK 


Cathedral Billiard Academy 
M. Lasser, Mgr. 


2824-2846 Broadway 


| Finest Equipped Billiard Academy in the City 
12 BRUNSWICK-BALKE TABLES 


HENRY BROS. & CO. 
EMPIRE BLDG., 71 BROADWAY 


Telephone 204 Rector 


HOWARD H. HENRY 
MEMBER NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


AMBROSE D. HENRY '84 JOHN M. MILLER 
STOCKS AND BONDS 


BRANCH OFFICE 
KINNEY BLDG., BROAD AND MARKET STREETS 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Telephone 1600 Market 


Hotel THERESA 


ENTIRE BLOCK, 7th AVENUE, 1 24th TO 125thsTs. 


One block from **L'' and Subway. Surface cars 
and Bus lines to all points at door. With in a few 
minutes walk of N. Y. Central R. R. Station 


Single room with running water and some with shower $1.50 
Single room with bath " š 
Room with bath (for two persons 


‚ Parlor, Bedroom and Bath . 


Special Rates by Month or Season 
FAMILY 
AND TRANSIENT 


ABSOLUTELY 
FIREPROOF 


ALL OUTSIDE 
ROOMS 


Dining Room on 
Twelfth Floor 
overlooking Palisades 


Board $10.50. 


per week 


Breakfast 
Lunch 
Dinner 


сос 
бос | 
$1.00. 


W—; — а ee ee bee 


' - ti м7 Y 
VET УЛИ | 
Telephone 

8270 Morningside | 

R. P. LEUBE 


Manager 


Kindly mention The News 


CHARTERED 1822 


The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 


LONDON: No. 16, 18, 20 and 22 William St. "—— oorr MEM 
15 Cockspur Street, S. W. Branch: 475 Fifth Avenue 


26 Old Broad Street. E. C. BERLIN: 
New YORK 56 Unter den Linden, N. W. 7 


The Company is a legal depository for money paid Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, or 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Executor, subject to check, and allows interest on daily balances. 
Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond and 
all other Fiduciary capacities. mortgage. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad Will act as Agent in the transaction of any approved 
and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent and . financial business. 

Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. Fiscal Agent for States, Counties and Cities 


Letters of Credit, Foreign Exchange, Cable Transfers 


DIRECTORS 


CHARLES А. PEABODY JOHN J. RIKER Moses TAYLOR PvNE 
ARCHIBALD D. RUSSELL THOMAS THACHER J. WiLLIAM CLARK 
WM. WALDORF ÁSTOR ANTON А. RAVEN Henry HENTZ 
Parker D. HANDY BEEKMAN WINTHROP RoBERT L. Gerry 
Francis M. BACON, Jr. HENRY К. TAYLOR FRANKLIN D. Locks 
SAMUEL SLOAN EDWIN S. MARSTON OGDEN MILLS 


EpwWIN S. MARSTON President SAMUEL SLOAN Vice-President 
AuGUSTUS V. Неву Vice-President and Secretary WILLIAM B. CARDOZO ; Vice-President 
ConNELIUS К. AGNEW Vice-President J. HERBERT Cass Vice-President 
Horace Е. HOWLAND Asst. Secretary RoBERT E. Bovp Asst. Secretary 
WILLIAM А. DUNCAN Asst. Secretary EDWIN GIBBS Asst. Secretary 


The New York Trust Company | 


26 BROAD STREET 


CAPITAL $3,000,000 SURPLUS AND PRorriTs $11,600,000 
Designated Depository in Bankruptcy and of Court and Trust Funds 


| OTTO T. BANNARD, Chairman of the Board 


MORTIMER N. BUCKNER, President HARRY FORSYTH, Treasurer 
| FREDERICK J. HORNE | Н. WALTER SHAW 
ЈАМЕЅ Dopp Vice-Presidents ARTHUR S. GIBBS Assistant 
CHARLES E. T ЈОЅЕРН A. FLYNN Secretaries | 
HERBERT W. Morse, Secretary AucusrTUs C. DowNiNg, Jr. 
TRUSTEES : 
Otto T. Bannard John B. Dennis Chauncey Keep Norman P. Ream | 
S. Reading Bertron Philip T. Dodge John C. McCall Dean Sage | 
James A. Blair George Doubleday . John J. Mitchell B. Aymar Sands | 
Mortimer N. Buckner Benjamin 5. Guinness James Parmelee Joseph J. Slocum 
James C. Colgate F. М. Hoffstot Henry C. Phipps John W. Sterling 
Alfred A. Cook Frederic B. Jennings E. Parmelee Prentice James Stillman 
Robert W. De Forest Walter Jennings Edmund D. Randolph Myles Tierney 


Member of the New York Clearing House Association 
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“Yes, It’s a Steinway 


| gie there supreme satisfaction in being able to 

say that of the piano in your home? Would you 
have the same feeling about any other piano? 
“Its a Steinway.” Nothing more need be said. 
Everybody knows you have chosen wisely; you 
have given to your home the very best that money 
can buy. You will never even think of changing 
this piano for any other. As the years go by the 
words ‘‘It’s a Steinway” will mean more and more 
to you, and thousands of times, as you continue to 
enjoy through life the companionship of that noble 
instrument, absolutely without a peer, you will say 
to yourself: ‘‘How glad I am I paid the few extra 
dollars and got a Steinway.'' 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL SUBWAY EXPRESS STATION AT THE DOOR 


107-109 EAST r4TH ST. NEW YORK 


Kindly mention The News 
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Preliminary School for the Proposed 


American National University 
of Music 


Now open at 36 East 35th Street 
New York City 


Vocal instructor of renown, Metropolitan artist. Piano 
instructor for teaching repertoire; director of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. French, Italian, German taught 
by eminent teachers. Piano, ‘cello, violin and classic 
dancing by well known instructors. No pupils accepted 
without promising talent. All students guaranteed début 
according to merits. Prices, $5 per lesson. Advisory 
Committee:—Enrico Caruso, Pasquale Amato, Mrs. 
Champ Clark, Mrs. Burleson, Miss Agnes Wilson, Mrs. 
Christian Hemick. 

For information write to executive offices, 801 Longacre 
Building, Broadway at 42nd st. 


ART BASED ON PRINCIPLE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Day and Evening Courses 
For teachers and professional workers. Poster Айуегііз- 
ing, Costume Design, Interior Decoration, Life, Illus- 
tration, Normal Training, Children's Classes. Catalog. 


Susan Е. BISSELL, Sec., 2239 Broadway, N.Y. 


OUT-DOOR SCHOOL 


PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN for children 3to 
IO years. Healthful outdoor activities with the stimulus 
of select companionship coupled with individual atten- 
tion and the advantages of private tutoring. An ideal 
location, directly adjacent to Manhattan Square, Mu- 
seum of Natural History and Central Park. 


ANNA E. CHAIRES, Principal 
42 WEST 76TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


STUDIO OF 


Е. К. CARTER 


Specialized Photography іп топо- 
chrome and colour for men and 
women of responsibility in the so- 
cial, scientific and commercial fields. 
2231 Broapway (at 8oth Street) 
NEW Yonk CITY 


Telephone: Schuyler 9633 


Outdoor School Life for the City Boy 
BARNARD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Overlooking Van Cortlandt Park Playground; 4 min- 
utes walk from West 2424 St. Broadway Sub Station 
COLLEGE PREPARATION 


WM. LIVINGSTON HAZEN, '83, HEADMASTER 
T. E. LYON, AssociATE HEADMASTER 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL 


Backward Children 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
238th St. and Riverside Ave. Tel. 316 Kingsbridge 
DAY SCHOOL 


315 W. 87th St. (near Riverside Drive) Tel. 09121 
Schuyler. 


Individual instruction by graduate teachers experi- 
enced in training of difficult children. 


Kindergarten, Elementary and Manual Training 
Departments. 


Full particulars upon application. 


THE COLLEGE BOOK STORE 


A. G. SEILER, Proprietor 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS, 


AND SOUVENIRS 
Students’ Discounts Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 


1124 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR I2OTH STREET 


RIVERDALE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


I4 acres facing Van Cortlandt Park at West 252nd St. 
Best Boarding School Advantages Near By 


FOR DAY AND BOARDING BOYS 


Daily auto 'bus; hardy country life; unusually strong 
college preparation and elementary work. 


Preparation for Columbia by Columbia Men 
Ask for descriptive year book 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Head Master 


Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York City 


MORNINGSIDE SCHOOL 


438 WEST IIÓTH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
All grades and Kindergarten 
Elliman kindergarten training classes. Spanish coaching 
Adults and children 
The Misses D. and L. JOHNSON, Principals 
Tel. 6914 Morningside 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Its preparation for college and home life long consider- 
ed model. Physical training emphasized. Gymnasium 
swimming pool, play-grounds. Illustrated catalogue 

sent on request. Address 
HENRY CARR PEARSON, Prin., West 120th St., N. Y. С. 


FRANCIS EMORY 


FITCH 


(INCORPORATED) 
Printers To Brokees 
47 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Kindly mention The News 


ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 


transaction of business at a distance. 


Full information may be obtained, by those desir- 


ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, CotuMBiA ALumNi News, New York 


Telephone 5895 Hanover 


BENJAMIN В. LAWRENCE, '78 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 


60 Wall Street New YoRK CITY 


FRANCIS W. COLLINS, 'o5 E. M. 


INDUSTRIAL AND Pus Lic UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 


so Church Street NEW York CITY 


Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 
JOHN LAIMBEER, Jr. '83 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND ALTERATIONS 


103 Park Avenue 


Room 1118 New York City 


Telephone 3042 Cortland 


DANIEL E. MORAN, '84 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


5S Liberty Street New YoRK City 


С. Н. ELLARD, 'g7 
INSURANCE 


Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Cortland 4446 217 Broadway 


C. H. LiNDLEY HENRY EICKHOFF, '75L 


LINDLEY AND EICKHOFF 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW 


604 Mills Building SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Cable Address: Chrysalis 


Factory POWER PLANTS FUEL ECONOMY 


DAVID MOFFATT MYERS, M. E. гоо 
Griggs and Myers 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


IIO West 40th Street New York CITY 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 


Telephone 7190 Bryant D. E. BURCHELL, ‘04 


BURCHELL, CLARK & LOGAN, Inc. 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
110 West Street New York City 


William MacRossie ‘rz 
Allan MacRossie, Jr. '14 
МАСКО551Е & MACROSSIE 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
SURETY BONDS 


Telephone 2172 John 


1 Liberty Street New York City 


H. R. BirzING, State's Attorney WILLIAM LANGER, '10 


BITZING AND LANGER 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
Farmers and Merchants Bank Building 
Suite 2-3-4-5 
MANDAN, NonTH DAKOTA 


Rector 5586 


KENNETH С. STERN, Е. E.'12 
111 BROADWAY 
New York City 


Sheet Aluminum Babbitt Metal 


Telephone Rector 9310 
J. PARKE CHANNING, '83 Mines 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway New York City 


Telephone Rector 1331 
ALLAN N. SPOONER & SON, Ine. 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 
River and Harbor Construction—Piers, Bulkheads, 
Foundations and Caissons—Subaqueous Pipe 
and Cable Laying—Marine Divers 
Pier 11, North River New York City 


Tuomas J. BRADY, JR., 
C.E. 


Telephone 
Madison Square 272I 


Tuomas J. Brapy, JR., CONSTRUCTION Co. 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


1170 Broadway New York CIty 
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SECTION I 


ALUMNI DAY ADDRESSES 


Address of Welcome by President Butler; Lectures by Professors 
Zinsser, McBain and Erskine, Dean Stone Presiding 


Address of Welcome 


PRESIDENT BUTLER. Fellow Alumni: My task 
this afternoon is the very fortunate, but very 
brief, one, of bidding you welcome to Alma Mater 
on the occasion of our annual Alumni Day. Your 
committee of arrangements have chosen as the 
presiding officer the Dean of the School of Law, 
whom I shall presently introduce. They have 
chosen, as speakers to report to you on matters 
of interest in the intellectual life and develop- 
ment of the University, three of our number who 
are on what may be called the firing line of our 
institution’s progress. Each one of them isa man 
who represents not only knowledge and teach- 
ing power, but the spirit of active research, of 
forward push and progress that are so character- 
istic of the Columbia of the twentieth century. 
The men who have been chosen and the subjects 
that have been selected are, I think, those most 
likely to give you satisfaction and pleasure at 
the present time. 

I have only one personal word to add, and that 
is a word of warning. Many letters reach me 
criticizing the University or some of its officers. 
Columbia University suffers a great deal from 
time to time from attacks of what may be called 
inflammatory journalism. The only counsel I 
have to give you is never to believe anything that 
you read in the newspapers about Columbia 
unless you have personally seen it, and then only 
believe half of it! I continually find myself 
chronicled as being at places that I have not 
visited, and as having said things which come to 
me with all the freshness of novelty and complete 
lack of conviction. I read in yesterday's papers 
that I had recently made an apparently secret 
visit to Europe and had been very fortunate in 
observing most important and interesting things 
in the area of war. Iregret the limitations which 
confine me to one place at one time. I regret the 
physical limitations which limit my vision to 
things that I can see from the spot where I 
happen to be. I remember the cross-examination 
of thelate Mr. Samuel Weller by Sergeant Buzfuz 
in the once classic case of Bardell vs. Pickwick. 


You will remember that Sergeant Buzfuz asked 
Mr. Weller whether, having been in the hallat the 
moment that a certain happening was alleged to 
have taken place in an adjoining room, he, Mr. 
Weller, had not seen it. Mr. Weller replied that 
he had not seen it. Sergeant Buzfus, with some 
asperity, and that emphasis which a cross-exam- 
iner knows how to use when he wishes to frighten 
an answer out of a witness, said, “Why not?” 
and Mr. Weller replied in effect, because he 
only had a pair of eyes and not a pair of double 
gas-power magnifying glasses that would enable 
him to see around a pair of stairs and through a 
deal door. So, if I had been equipped with some 
of the facilities for observation that were denied 
to Mr. Weller as they are denied to me, I might 
perhaps have seen some of those interesting 
things and have been able to tell you about them 
this afternoon. 
The fact of the matter is that, though we have 
a School of Journalism, as you know, it is still 
too young to have fully reformed the American 
Press. Those characteristics of complete accu- 
racy and precision and restraint as to facts, 
which have so long characterized our news col- 
umns and our headlines, have not yet been re- 
moved by the activities of our school. The fic- 
tion department of the newspapers still get 
space occasionally on the front page. I assume 
that Columbia will continue to be treated to its 
share of journalistic endeavor. If you will be 
kind enough not to believe anything whatever 
that you read of us, you will be much safer than 
if you believe even half of it and then write me a 
letter of inquiry about the other half; which has 
become an increasingly common occurrence. ] 
am very glad to answer those letters when I get 
them, but regret that you have been put to the 
trouble of writing them. One-half of the inquir- 
ies of this sort that reach me are as to the non- 
existent, and the other half are as to the par- 
tially existent. If I had not been trained in 
metaphysics in youth and early life, I fear that 
I should not be able to answer those inquiries at 
all! 
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The presiding officer of the afternoon is our 
friend and colleague, Dean Stone, of the Law 
School. Dean Stone and the group of scholars 
associated with him are engaged in building up, 
on the foundations that were laid by Dwight, a 
great national and international school of legal 
training and legal research. They are building 
slowly and cautiously, on sound lines, keeping 
well within their resources and possibilities in 
dealing with the problems by which they are 
confronted. Every alumnus owes to the Dean 
and to the Faculty of Law a feeling and a debt of 
gratitude and appreciation for what they are 
doing for American scholarship, for the Ameri- 
can bar, and for the Columbia of which they are 
so honored and so proud a part. I present the 
Dean of the Faculty of Law. 


Introductory Remarks 


DEAN HARLAN F. STONE. Some of you, 
many of you, I hope, were fortunate enough to 
have been present at the great meeting of the 
University which took place in this building last 
week, and to have heard the inspiring address of 
President Butler on the duty of the University 
in the crisis which confronts this nation. His 
words brought to my mind the words of that 
great American, whose natal day this is, and I 
can not refrain from repeating them today. Fifty- 
seven years ago this very month, in this city, at a 
time when the minds and hearts of men were 
filled with anxiety for the future, Abraham 
Lincoln said: “её us have faith that right 
makes might, and, in that faith, let us to the 
end dare to do our duty as we understand it." 

As President Butler pointed out, our duty, as 
individuals and as a university, 1s, unhesitatingly, 
lovally, enthusiastically, by word and by deed, 
to support the measures which our government 
may take to uphold the just rights of this nation, 
even to the end. 

But Columbia has another duty, it 1s a duty in 
time of peace, and it is even more a duty in 
times of stress and in times of war, and that is, to 
keep burning, undimmed, the torch of scholarship 
and of intellectual freedom. It is to remind you 
of that duty and to indicate in some measure how 
we are performing it, that we invite you to at- 
tend these exercises. It is a significant custom 
of Columbia, that, on this day which it sets 
apart for the welcome of graduates, it continues 
without interruption its work as an educational 
institution. It does this to remind you that, 
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more than athletics, more than the interests of 
the fraternities, more than the good fellowship 
and friendships of the college, more than any of 
the things which are incidental merely to the 
life of a great university, it values the intellectual 
life, the things of the mind and the soul. 

It selects from among its teachers and its 
scholars some of those who most typify the in- 
tellectual activities and the aspirations, and it 
invites you to listen to them, so that you may 
know at first hand and realize what those activi- 
ties and those aspirations are. And so, this year, 
we have selected and arranged for three short 
lectures, one to be given by a representative of 
the Medical Faculty, another by a teacher in the 
Faculty of Political Science, and a third by a 
professor in the College. 


Progress in the Study of Infantile Paralysis 


PROFESSOR ZINSSER. The epidemic of last 
summer has rendered the disease that is tech- 
nically spoken of as acute poliomyelitis and pop- 
ularly known as infantile paralysis a subject of 
apprehensive interest to the layman. It has 
scemed to the President, therefore, that it would 
be sure to interest especially those of you who 
have children if I should tell you briefly, and as 
much as possible without technicalities, just how 
much we know of this dreaded disease and what 
are the local points upon which investigations 
centered at the present time. 

An early, clear description of the disease was 
written by Heine in 1840. Although poliomyelitis 
begins often as a fever with obscure general 
symptoms, yet the characteristic and easily rec- 
ognized paralysis so often appears later when the 
temperature has come down. This fact long de- 
layed its recognition as an infectious disease. 
The first suggestion that it might be an infection 
is attributed to Striimpell who expressed the 
view in 1884. After that it was gradually recog- 
nized that infantile paralysis has a tendency to 
Occur їп epidemic form and the extensive clinical 
and epidemiological studies of Medin (1890) and 
of Wickman (1905) not only confirmed this view, 
but added many other facts that have greatly ex- 
tended our knowledge of the conditions. Рег- 
haps the most important individual contribu- 
tion of Wickman is his description of the so-called 
“abortive” types of the disease, in which paraly- 
sis is absent and which hitherto had entirely 
escaped recognition, The great importance of 
this observation immediately reveals itself when 
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we consider that such cases without showing the 
classical paralytic symptoms may still harbor the 
virus and pass it on to others. Such cases have 
been classified as (1) Those which take the 
course of a general infection. (2) Those which 
show signs of meningeral irritation. (3) Those 
which resemble influenza with pains in the limbs, 
back, etc., and (4) Those in which the symptoms 
are largely gastro-intestinal and Ruhrüh adds 
as a fifth, those which begin with sore throat. 
These cases may show transient muscular weak- 
ness but not true paralysis. They may be re- 
cognized by the history of exposure, the charac- 
teristics of the blood examination, the changes 
in the spinal fluid, and with still more reliability 
by the fact that after recovery their blood has in 
some cases been shown to neutralize the virus of 
the disease when injected into monkeys. The 
abortive cases according to the writers just 
mentioned are probably more numerous than 
the true paralytic ones in any given epidemic, 
and it is important, therefore, that we should 
think of poliomyelitis not as primarily a paralytic 
disease, but as an infectious disease in which 
paralysis may characteristically ensue when the 
injury has been sufficiently severe. 

Although the disease is commonly one of 
children, it not infrequently affects adults in 
whom it often takes the form of what was for- 
merly spoken of as Landry’s paralysis. Indeed, 
the first two cases which the speaker autopsied 
at the beginning of a local epidemic in a western 
town were individuals of twenty-six and seven- 
teen years respectively. Thus it may well be 
that, as has been suggested by numerous ob- 
servers, the immunity to the disease so appar- 
ently enjoved by most adults and many children 
during the course of an epidemic may be due to 
their having had sometime in the past an attack 
of abortive or non-paralytic type and thus ac- 
quired a high degree of resistance. 

Until eight years ago our knowledge of the 
disease was entirely clinical. [n 1909, a new era 
in the study of the conditions was inaugurated by 
Landsteiner апа Popper who successfully inocu- 
lated two monkeys with the spinal cord of a 
child dead of the disease. Reasoning from the 
apparent involvement of the central nervous svs- 
tem and possibly influenced by the knowledge of 
hvdrophobia, they accordingly used this material 
for inoculation. These experiments were rapidly 
confirmed and extended by Flexner and Lewis, 
Strauss and Huntoon, and it is now well known 
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that a disease analogous in every respect can 
be produced in some species of monkey by inocu- 
lation of material from children dead of poliomye- 
litis. Furthermore, once started in monkeys it 
can be indefinitely passed from monkey to 
monkey by injecting small amounts of brain or 
spinal cord emulsions directly into the brain 
through a trephine opening in the skull. I will 
not take up your time with a detailed historical 
account of the progress which followed rapidly, 
now that an experimental method had been 
revealed. 

It was soon found that the virus did not belong 
tothe group of micro-organisms which we classify 
under the category of bacteria. Cultures taken 
by all of the ordinary bacteriological methods re- 
mained sterile. Moreover, the virus was found 
to pass through the pores of Bernefeldt filters, so 
fine that the smallest known bacteria were held 
back by them. In other words, it was shown to 
belong to that kingdom of minutest living things 
which, for want of more knowledge, we speak of 
as the filterable virus. In this respect resembling 
the causative agents of yellow fever, rabies, 
dengue fever, hog cholera, vaccinia and a number 
of other diseases of man and animals. 

In the case of every disease in which we are 
seeking for methods of control it is of the first 
importance to determine where in the body of 
the infected subject the virus is localized, how it 
leaves this body, and by which channels it may 
enter the new victim. In the case of bacterial 
diseases the determination of these points is 
often facilitated by the relative ease with which 
the causative bacteria can be cultivated and 
recognized. In the case of poliomyelitis as we 
shall see, though cultivation is possible, it is, 
as yet, so difücult and laborious that this 
method is entirely useless for such purposes. It 

yas necessary for further investigation to rely 
entirely upon monkey inoculations to determine 
the presence of the virus. Of other animals 
rabbits only can be used, and in them the disease 
is very irregular and as yet little understood. In 
spite of these difficulties many important facts 
have been learned, as the result of splendid co- 
operative work of scientific men abroad and in 
this country. The most extensive work has been 
that of Landsteiner, Levaditi, and their associ- 
ates abroad, and of Flexner and his co-workers 
in this country. 

In the infected subject the virus has been found 
not onlv in the brain and spinal cord, but with 
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some regularity in the mesenteric lymph- 
nodes which drain the intestine, in the intestinal 
contents, and most important of all, in the tonsils, 
in the mucous membranes, and in the mucus se- 
cretions of the nose and throat. Flexner early 
pointed out the great importance of the possibil- 
ity of transmission by means of nasal and pharyn- 
geal secretions and his own work, and especially 
that of Klung, Petterson and Wernstedt has fully 
borne out this suggestion. We may regard it as 
proven at the present day that the virus leaves 
the diseased body with the saliva and nasal 
mucus, and since these are swallowed, also with 
the discharges from the intestine. So much for 
the channels of egress. 

Having reached the external world, now how 
does the virus enter the next victim? The 
methods of injection into the abdominal cavity 
and into the brain which successfully inoculate 
monkeys can not, of course, throw any light on 
the spontaneous infection of human beings. 
Accordingly, experiments on monkeys have 
been carried out along lines more analogous to 
the conditions under which virus might ordi- 
narily come into contact with the human body. 
Flexner and Lewis succeeded in infecting mon- 
keys by rubbing the virus gently into the very 
slightly injured mucous membrane of the nosc. 
These experiments would seem to establish defin- 
itely at least one mode of transmission; namely, 
the direct passage from the upper respiratory 
tract—4.e., the mouth, nose and pharynx of one 
individual to that of another—are there other 
lines of transit? 

In the folds of the mesentery, that is the thin 
peritoncal coverings that attach the intestine to 
the posterial wall of the abdominal cavity, there 
are lymph nodes, through which filtersthe lymph 
that flows upward from the intestinal wall to the 
larger lymphatics. In these nodes the virus has 
been found by monkey inoculation, and during 
the past summer these nodes have been found en- 
larged in many children dead of the disease both 
here and in other cities. This, together with the 
knowledge that the virus may be found in in- 
testinal contents and defecations, naturally 
suggests the possibility of intestinal infection 
with food. The attempts at the infection of 
monkeys by this path have not been entirely 
conclusive—no results having been obtained 
except when considerable quantities of opium 
had been used sufficient to alter the normal func- 
tions of the stomach and intestine. We can not, 
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therefore, say that it has been experimentally 
proven that intestinal infection can take place, 
but we must remember that we are after all 
dealing with animals far less susceptible than 
are human beings, and in whom digestive de- 
rangements are not likely to be as frequent an 
incident asof thelife of human children during the 
summer months, and in view, therefore, of the 
frequent finding of virus in the lymph nodes of 
the mesentery, in view of presence of the virus 
in the intestinal contents, and finally considering 
that, under conditions of artificial inhibition of 
function, such a mode of infection is at least 
possible in monkeys, we are inclined to believe 
that this path must be considered as a possible 
and perhaps not unimportant one in the trans- 
mission of the disease among human beings. 

We have already indicated one certain mode 
of transmission and, if possible, one which would 
amply explain the direct passage of the disease 
from the sick to the well. The distributional 
study of epidemics, however, has often suggested 
that such transmission is in many cases indirect ; 
that is, without direct contact between the new 
subject and an afflicted victim. "This has neces- 
sitated the study, first, of the resistance of the 
virus to external conditions and the possibility 
of its survival and growth outside of the animal 
body; second, the possibility of transmission by 
insects; and third, the existence of carriers among 
domestic animals and human beings. 

The virus of poliomyelitis, like that of hvdro- 
phobia, vaccinia and some others, but unlike 
true bacteria can be preserved in glycerine for a 
considerable time. It has considerable resistance 
to drying and can be kept frozen for some time. 
It is easily destroyed by temperatures over 
50° C., but under the external conditions ordi- 
narily encountered in sick rooms and human 
habitations protected by the mucus and of num- 
erous materials mixed with it, in the secretions it 
may survive for some time, though we do not 
definitely know the period. That it may still be 
living in material sufficiently dried to be blown 
about as dust is not impossible; in fact, Neu- 
stetter and Thro have succeeded in finding the 
virus in the sweepings of dust, and it was rather 
noticeable in a small western epidemic that the 
cases dropped considerably with the onset of a 
rainy season; however, the importance of this 
mode of transmission, though it must be con- 
sidered, 15 probably not very great, except in so 
far as soiling of floors, bedding, towels and uten- 
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sils with virulent excretions and secretions is 
dangerous, even though a considerable time may 
elapse between their deposit and their contact 
with healthy individuals. That such materials 
when almost dried may be inhaled, get into the 
nose and throat, and їп this way may bea possi- 
ble source of distribution is suggested. 

Transmission by insects is naturally an obvi- 
ous thought, inasmuch as this has been shown an 
important means of transmission in the case of 
another disease caused by a filterable virus; 
t.e., yellow fever, and because epidemic poliomye- 
litis, at least in most cases, is a midsummer dis- 
ease. Mosquitoes, lice, bedbugs have been prac- 
tically exonerated. It has been found that the 
virus can survive for about forty-eight hours in 
domestic flies, and because it is not impossible 
that they may be mechanical carriers in the same 
wav that they carry typhoid bacilli from latrines 
to food, etc. The biting fly, or stable fly, has 
recently been the subject of experiments, and 
Rosenau, of Harvard, has reported one success- 
ful experiment with monkeys in which the stable 
fly has conveyed the disease from one animal to 
the next. А single confirmatory experiment by 
Anderson and Frost was added to this, but ex- 
tensive attempts to repeat this work have failed. 
Since the virus of poliomyelitis is present to a 
very slight degree only in the blood of human 
beings, and in view of the many negative at- 
tempts to repeat Rosenau’s work, the general 
impression prevails that the stomoxydie, if at 
all to be considered, is probably a rather un- 
important means of transmission, Nevertheless, 
we must again remember the probable great 
difference in the susceptibility between monkey 
and man, and consider that a single positive 
experiment in the hands of a careful and irre- 
proachable investigator is of more value than 
many negative results in this kind of work, 
and, for the present, we must still bear in mind 
the possibility of mechanical carriage of con- 
taminated mucus and focal material by house 
flies, and of direct transmission by biting flies, 
though the latter is probably an exceptional 
method of conveyance. 

Finally, we come to what is probably the most 
important element in the transmission of 
poliomyelitis; t.e., the carrier problem. About 
domestic animals little can be said.  Paralytic 
diseases of chickens and dogs, which are not un- 
common, have been practically determined as 
not being the same disease. A paralvtic condi- 
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tion in cats which we investigated last summer is 
still under judgment, but is not likely to prove 
to be true poliomyelitis. The dangerous carrier 
in poliomyelitis is probably man. An individual - 
who has recovered from the disease, either the 
paralytic or the more obscure, and, therefore, 
more dangerous, abortive type, may carry about 
with him for some time the virulent material in 
nose and pharynx. Furthermore, it 15 not at all 
unlikely that the healthy people immune for 
some reason may acquire the virus by contact 
with a case or a carrier, and act as a reservoir of 
distribution. Experimentally it has been shown 
by Klung, Petterson and Wernstedt, and by Lucas 
and Osgood, that the virus may be present in the 
nasal mucous membrane of human beings for 
several months after recovery from the disease, 
the former investigator having found it as late as 
seven months after infection. In a few cases also 
the virus has been found in the nasal pharynx of 
people in intimate contact with the sick without 
they themselves having been afflicted. 

We have here, then, a condition entirely 
analogous to that known to exist in the case of 
diphtheria, typhoid and paratyphoid fevers and 
cholera, but with the disadvantage that in the 
last named conditions we can easily determine 
the carrier state bv cultural experiments, whereas, 
to detect the poliomyelitic virus we have at 
present only available the method of monkey 
inoculation. | 

Nevertheless, summarizing all these facts of 
transmission, we may make the following definite 
statement of the conditions of spread. 

The virus of poliomyelitis leaves the infected 
human body with the nasal mucus and conse- 
quently the saliva and with the fcecal discharges. 
It may possibly for a short time remain alive on 
contaminated objects and can be taken up by 
healthy individuals either directly from patients, 
or, under limited conditions, indirectly from such 
contaminated houses. In most cases it probably 
enters the new victim through the respiratory 
tract; i.e., nose and throat. It may possibly also 
infect through the intestinal canal with food, 
though this has not been experimentally proven. 

Transmission by biting flies is uncertain, 
though perhaps possible. Carriage by domestic 
animals is improbable, but carriage in the nose 
and throats of apparently healthy human beings 
and for months in these locations in recovered 
cases, is practically certain. All these consider- 
ations indicate in the handling of epidemics the 
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great importance of the sterilizing of secretions 
and excretions and the after-care of nose, throat 
and intestines by such means as argvrol spray, 
and the applications of other disinfectants in the 
recovered cases, and in individuals in close contact 
with cases. Screening against insects and atten- 
tion to food must be tentatively continued until 
we know more about it. 

We have still to consider the exact nature of 
the virus that transmits poliomyelitis. A few 
years ago Flexner and Noguchi, by a method 
almost identical with that in which Noguchi and 
others have grown the treponema pallida of 
svphilis, demonstrated the presence of small cocci 
bodies in cultures many times smaller than the 
bacteria—sufficiently small in early generations 
to pass through filters, which appeared about a 
week after in cultures so prepared. They believe 
that these micro-organisms represented the 
poliomyelitis virus, and in a few cases were able 
to produce the disease with pure cultures in 
monkeys. Although they expressed, and still 
express themselves very conservatively, it seems 
to us more than merely likely, practically certain, 
that these little bodies do actually represent the 
virus. The organism of Flexner and Noguchi is 
so difficult to cultivate that hundreds of tubes 
must be inoculated with material from many 
cases in order to obtain a single culture, and 
though of the utmost importance in indicating 
the causative agent of the disease, their method 
does not offer any practicable means of dis- 
covering the carriers—at least at the present 
time. 

During the past summer Rosenau, of Minne- 
sota, described the frequent finding of ordinary 
streptococci, or chain-forming spherical bacteria, 
in the tonsils and brains of children suffering 
from the disease, and of some experimental 
animals, and produced finally paralytic condi- 
tions in rabbits and other animals inoculated 
with these cultures. Studies of these organisms 
are not completed, but we feel fairly confident in 
stating that, although streptococci: are found 
often in poliomyelitic animals and children 
we believe them to be secondary invaders, and 
do not believe them to be a true causative factor 
of the disease. 

The study of animals with the purpose of pos- 
sible specific serum treatment has not as vet pro- 
gressed very far. Monkeys and men who have 
recovered from poliomyelitis are thereafter im- 
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mune and the blood serum of the recovered con- 
tains certain protective elements, that is if such 
blood serum is intraspinally injected; in infected 
subjects it has a certain definite degree of neutral- 
izing effect. Its actual value in the treatment of 
human cases is very promising, though this work 
is not yet complete, and there are differences of 
opinion. 

Unfortunately we can not produce these im- 
mune bodies without conveying the disease in an 
animal or in man. The monkey who has been 
unsuccessfully inoculated is just as susceptible 
as before and the repeated injections of virus into 
insusceptible animals, such as horses, does not, 
as in the case of bacteria, produce any consider- 
able amount of immune bodies in them. 

I have presented in outline the main facts that 
the experiments have yielded since Landsteiner 
and Popper's important discovery of the inocu- 
bility of monkeys a few years since. As you will 
see, much has been learned, but much is still to 
be learned, especially in regard to the methods of 
discovering carriers and in regard to specific 
treatment. 


Progress in the Government of Cities 


PROFESSOR MCcCBAIN. In these critical days 
men’s minds no longer run in the courses of their 
normal interests. Iamcertainat thismoment that 
most of us feel not even a casual interest in the 
progress of American cities. Tocompel ourselves 
to concentrate upon some subject of normal 
interest might be an excellent disciplinary exer- 
cise; but I do not feel in the humor for self- 
discipline, and I hesitate to invite you to concen- 
trate your attention upon a subject that lies 
outside what must of necessity be the deep chan- 
nel of your immediate absorbing thoughts. 

I count it a fortunate circumstance that, to 
my mind at least, there is in fact a point of 
intimate contact between the topic I have 
been asked to speak upon and the subject that is 
making such persistent demands upon our 
minds and hearts. I am one of those who believe 
that the great war which for the past thirty 
months we have looked upon with singular re- 
moteness is primarily a gigantic life-and-death 
struggle between opposing political philosophies 
[ say this in spite of the fact that I 
recognize the existence of economic motives 


and ideals. 


(especially in the struggle for the gateway toward 
the east), and in spite of the fact that the great 
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bureaucracy of Russia is joined in the contest 
on the side of the liberal governments of Western 
Europe. 

Whatever part we may ultimately take in the 
war that has fastened its fangs upon so large a 
section of the world, and whatever may be the 
final outcome of the conflict, I feel very deeply 
that the struggle that is on sets democracy, as we 
understand and practise it in the United States, 
peculiarly on trial. It is manifest, of course, 
that benevolent social service, that efficiency of 
organization and operation, are not of necessity 
the ear-marks of autocracy. It is nevertheless 
true that autocracy from the very nature of 
things can be, if it chooses to be, more benevolent 
in social services and more effective in organiza- 
tion and operation than democracy. 

I trust that we in America have forever com- 
mitted ourselves to a philosophy of politics 
which recognizes that the spiritual freedom of the 
individual is the largest single asset of our na- 
tional life. By this I do.not mean that we have 
set our faces against those processes of socializa- 
tion which look to the amelioration of social 
and economic injustices. Socialization and in- 
dividualism are not necessarily antagonistic. 
More especially is this true where the social 
services of a government are not the gift of a 
benevolent ruling class but the self-made insti- 
tutions of an organized democracy. 

The bill of particulars in the indictment which 
this titanic struggle has filed against democracy 
involves an answer to one fundamental ques- 
tion: Are the qualities of indifference to social 
and economic injustices and of ineffective and 
extravagant organization and operation indis- 
pensable and ineradicable ear-marks of democ- 
racy? The lumbering processes of our democracy 
certainly impose upon us a heavy burden—a 
burden of extravagance and waste, a burden of 
ineffectiveness, a burden of ill-conceived and ill- 
executed plans for social service. This is the 
price we have paid and are paying for the spiritual 
freedom that is ours, for the right to govern our- 
selves in our own way from the bottom up instead 
of from the top down, for the realization in the 
practice of our politics of that supremely cher- 
ished doctrine of our philosophy—that the state 
exists for the individual and not the individual 
for the state. For this great boon of our national 
life we have paid this heavy price with a con- 
siderable measure of indifference. Now that the 
contrasts of this war have brought us to a fuller 
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consciousness, a clearer understanding, a deeper 
appreciation of this boon, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that if it be necessary we shall continue to 
pay this exorbitant price with gladness in our 
hearts. 

But is this price necessary? I confess to some 
misgiving when I think of the fatness of our 
prosperity, of the smugness of our indifference, 
of our selfish absorption in individual affairs, of 
our traditional leniency toward  inefficiency, 
political chicanery, and lack of constructiveness 
in high places. Our very doctrine of individual- 
ism, most cherished as it is among all our 
possessions, breeds and fosters the spirit of 
laissez faire. I am inclined to believe that until 
our genius for organization, our capacity for 
group action, and our general level of intelligence 
shall have developed far beyond their present 
state, there will lie inherently in every scheme of 
democracy a considerable degree of indifference 
and inefhciency. But this degree can be di- 
minished; it has been diminished. In spite of 
the ever-increasing complications of our economic 
and social life, it is simply a fact that our democ- 
racy has, in many of its branches at least, been 
growing steadily in the quality of its effective- 
ness. Notably is this true in the case of our city 
governments. 

I could easily drift off into a recital of better- 
ments and accomplishments in the governments 
of American cities within the last generation and 
especially within the last decade or so. Chief 
among these has been the movement for a return 
to simplicity in municipal organization, for the 
adoption of types of government which democ- 
racy can visualize, comprehend, and control, if it 
cares to do so. And coupled with this has been a 
prodigious awakening of public interest—a set- 
ting of municipal democracy upon its mettle for 
new methods and new standards of public service. 

But I am principally interested in that still 
staggering margin of the unachieved. The 
prime general problem of city democracy today 
is the problem of giving effective and economical 
service—expert service, if you choose, and if you 
have no objection to a much over-worked and 
much-abused word—and to give this service 
through the medium of those unexpert elected 
officers through whom control must be exercised. 
This problem can not be solved by mere organiza- 
tion, important as is the matter of the organiza- 
tion through which the forces of democracy must 
function. Too long already have we pinned our 
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faith to reorganization as a first- and last-aid 
reinedy to the injured city. Our problem goes 
deeper than that. It is primarily a problem of 
education. We must change the public point of 
view. We must foster and develop а public 
opinion which realizes itself to be the motive 
force of a democracy, which rejects the absurd 
search for the automatic in government, which 
plays its active and continuous part, a public 
opinion so enlightened that it will not tolerate 
grossly ineffective and extravagant government. 
In this direction we are moving, but this is an 
achievement not to be looked for in a day. The 
burden of educating the public mind out of its 
indifference into constructive purpose and con- 
tinuous effort rests upon you and me, fellow- 
alumni, and upon every man and woman who is 
trained in the habits of purposeful thinking. 
I am not unconscious of the drawbacks and dis- 
couragements that beset the path of him who sets 
forth upon a campaign of public education. The 
task is large and the time of its unfolding is 
tedious. It is an intangible task—one that we 
are likely to regard as everybody's business, 
therefore nobody's business. More than this, 
the achievements that are possible do not lend 
themselves to mathematical measurement, and 
most of us are more devoted to the concrete than 
we realize. In my opinion, this is nevertheless 
the most insistent and compelling task that lies 
before the intellectual leaders of this country. 

Leadership in an autocracy 15 largely a matter 
either of birth or of opportunity handed down 
as a gift. Leadership in a democracy—conced- 
ing the capacity to lead—is largely a matter of 
self-selection. We have been far too supine 
under the leadership of self-selected incapacity. 
The vindication before the world of the individu- 
alism and liberalizing influence of our democracy 
must not be left to shallow-minded professional 
reformers and demagogues. Too long have we 
been cursed with this breed—a breed who have 
too often transformed the need for public service 
into an opportunity for self-exploitation. АП 
of us desire recognition for our services. But 
recognition means publicity; and publicity, as 
we all know, is a product that may be manufac- 
tured out of raw—sometimes very raw—materials 
other than service. The publicity man need not 
be a student of anything but a certain kind of 
psychology. He is a specialist—a highly useful 
specialist in his appropriate field. But we must 
drag down from his place of leadership the pub- 
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licity man who has nothing to commend him but 
his understanding of the processes of the public 
mind. We must raise up in his stead a leadership 
which, while taking into full account the psv- 
chology of the public mind, rests upon the solid 
foundation of a thorough mastery of the govern- 
mental problems that confront and surround us. 

We who have immediate connection with the 
universities of this country are perhaps under a 
peculiar obligation in this regard. "There is large 
opportunity for us to increase the quantity and 
improve the quality of what we have to offer to 
the service of the government.  Especiallv is 
this true in the political and social sciences. By 
no means have all of our contributions in the past 
been academic and theoretical. But our stand- 
ards of thoroughness need to be elevated and our 
scholarship needs to be more intensely practical- 
ized. That would indeed be an ideal university 
in which every professor was in fact a con- 
structive expert in the line his title indicated. 

It is in the cities of the United States, it seems 
to me, that our largest opportunities lie, whether 
for individual contribution to the improvement 
of governmental conditions, or for the building 
up of a public sentiment that will make shift- 
lessness and political incapacity generally im- 
possible. Although the city is not, as we are often 
told, simply a business, it is, nevertheless, a gov- 
ernment with many problems that are assimilable 
to those of business. As an employer, as a pur- 
chaser, as an accountant, as a contractor, as a 
realty owner, and in many other capacities the 
city is engaged in the ordinary activities of busi- 
ness. Conceding, therefore, an alert and exact- 
ing public opinion, there is the chance to applv 
in the operation of city governments many prin- 
ciples and methods of proved success in the opera- 
tion of private business. Since the city, more- 
over, is a local unit of government, the awaken- 
ing of public interest and the focusing of public 
attention upon the needs of the government, and 
the ways and means of meeting those needs can 
be localized. No necessity exists for a campaign 
to regenerate the political methods of the entire 
nation. Already there are cities whose govern- 
ments have been vastly improved in recent years 
as the result of a purely local movement. Апа I 
look yet to see numerous lessons of effective and 
economical government, organized and operated 
upon business principles, taught to the states and 
to the nation by our much-maligned and dis- 
credited cities. 
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For many years the German city has been held 
up to us as a model toward which we in our 
municipal affairs should strive. I like to believe 
that there is not a community in this great land 
that would tolerate for a year all of the principles 
and methods of government that prevail in 
German cities. I say this with full appreciation 
and without the slightest derogation of the 
many virtues and the effectiveness’ of the 
German system. But in our progress toward ef- 
fectiveness in city government we must preserve 
what to us is the breath of our political being— 
the free manhood and womanhood of the indi- 
vidual. I admit that the thing I call individual 
liberty does not lend itself to precise definition. 
But it is none the less a vital reality because it 
eludes even the circumscription of exact defini- 
tion. 

In what I have said I have not been entertain- 
ing any visions of a super-government estab- 
lished and controlled by the forces of democracy. 
But I do believe that the preservation of individ- 
ual liberty under a government by the people 
is not wholly incompatible with broad-visioned, 
wisely conceived, fairly executed, moderately 
economical public service. Every one of us, I 
am sure, has at times been overwhelmed with a 
sense of disgust and depression at the bungling 
and often-perverted operations of our democracy. 
Our discussions of things political are colored by 
suspicion and tinged with cynicism. We forget 


that a public scandal makes headline news, while . 


the day-by-day achievements of public officials 
in the interest of more businesslike government 
have difficulty in obtaining an obscure para- 
graph. What we need is faith and purpose— 
faith in the possibilities of democracy that can 
not and will not be shaken because it lumbers 
and stumbles, and a purpose that can not and 
will not be diverted from seeing that the actuali- 
ties of democracy are brought nearer and nearer 
to its possibilities. 

If I seem to be sermonizing it is because I feel 
so deeply the gravity of the cause that is at stake. 
] feel that the time is upon us when a mighty new 
element, the great army of those who have 
hitherto held themselves aloof, should Ье 
enlisted in support of that cause. It is of 
supreme importance to ourselves and to the 
entire world that democracy should be vindi- 
cated. It can not be vindicated by self-com- 
placency and rhetoric. It can not be vindicated 
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by lauding its obvious benefits and ignoring or 
slurring its infirmities. It can be vindicated 
only by purging it of its grosser evils while pre- 
serving the incomparable essence of its spirit. 
That is our opportunity and our obligation, 


Progress in the Life of the Columbia Undergraduate 


PROFESSOR JOHN ERSKINE: The subject on 
which I am to speak to you this afternoon may 
not at first seem to involve such stimulating re- 
search or even such stimulating idealism as we 
have been listening to in the previous speeches, 
but I feel that it is an honor to speak on this 
subject, because the University is profoundly 
interested in the College. Most college alumni, 
while they were going through the course, 
were educational experts chiefly in their wishes 
to have something changed; now, when they 
are well through, they become conservative 
experts in their regret that anything should be 
changed. Those of us who are studying the prob- 
lem here find that the changes are forced upon 
us quite without our wishes one way or the other. 
Since this is the point of view from which the 
problem has to be attacked, I should like to 
speak this afternoon of one essential change 
which makes the College of today entirely an- 
other thing from the College that you knew. 
Merely to come up here and look at the new 
buildings, at the dormitories, at the playing field, 
even at this enclosure, and to make deductions 
from what you see, is not to understand Colum- 
bia College. You might think, from the fact 
that there are beautiful dormitories, whereas, in 
our day there were none, that college life of the 
old-fashioned sort necessarily flourishes at Co- 
lumbia. The conclusion might happen to be 
right, but the method of getting at it is wrong. 
Those of us, as I say, who are working at the 
problem constantly here, are especially impressed 
by the fact that the greatest change in Columbia 
has been forced upon us, as upon all other col- 
leges in the United States, by the remarkable im- 
provement in the high schools. I realize with 
horror, sometimes, when the Dean brings up 
special cases before us in the instruction com- 
mittee, that I might not get into college today, 
even if I had at my command all that they һай 
taught me up to the end of the freshman year, or 
even later. The boys nowadays come to us—we 
hope not so very much wiser than we were, but 
certainly much better prepared, and much further 
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prepared, in all subjects. This improvement, 
which has become most marked in the high 
schools in the last twenty years, will be even 
more marked in the future; for, whereas, the im- 
provement so far has been due largely to the 
gathering together in most of the cities of better 
and better teachers, it will now be due to the 
organized effort of the best brains of the country 
to get the children still further at an early age 
toward a vital understanding of the subjects 
they are studying. 

This enormous improvement in the high 
schools has placed a difficult dilemma before 
all the colleges—a most difficult dilemma for the 
small college. The dilemma is, whether the 
college will shorten the course, or dilute it, or 
add something to it. The alumni everywhere 
object to shortening the course. The boys would 
probably live just as long if we shortened the 
course, and they probably would study just as 
long in one geographical place, but since we 
have a sentimental longing for the four-year 
course, we still have a four-year course, such as 
it is, practically throughout the United States. 
If there is objection to shortening the course, 
there is also a strong objection to adding any- 
thing to it. This objection lies in the prejudice 
the conservative small college has against be- 
coming a university. I might expand that point. 
In the small colleges, the best of them, the most 
remarkable asset is often the very gifted profes- 
sor, who has been teaching a number of years, 
who is in every way invaluable to the institution 
as a dispenser of light and learning, who is 
likely to be well on in years, and who, therefore, 
is not likely to care to begin over again on a 
new curriculum, nor to add very much, at his 
age, to his researches. The chances are that he is 
not given to researches. In the small colleges, 
therefore, the dilemma forced by the high 
schools tends simply to a dilution of the curricu- 
lum. Those of us who have had the pleasant 
experience of teaching in such institutions know 
that the problem will shortly be more acute. 
Even now in most of the small colleges the 
thoughtful members of the trustees and the 
alumni are wrestling with the problem of the 
curriculum, in the hope of finding something new 
and characteristic for each particular college to 
do. 

I represent the small college in a somewhat un- 
favorable light. Му reason for so doing is that 
many of our alumni have pointed to the small 
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college as the ideal which we were missing at 
Columbia, and they have pointed to the Univer- 
sity here as that dreadful ogre which it would be 
our greatest happiness to escape. Gentlemen, 
Columbia University has saved Columbia Col- 
lege. What has happened here is that, when the 
boys come to us as freshmen, committed to a 
four-year course as a matter of sentiment, but 
having the equipment that would have taken us 
into the sophomore or the junior year in our days, 
we let them stay four years, and, by carefully 
disguising the facts, we allow them to go into the 
graduate school when they are ready. Columbia 
College of today is a remarkable adjustment, 
by means of certain adroit programs, to a very 
necessary condition. The adjustment is sound, 
and almost unique. If you wish proof .of that 
statement, you have only to notice how many 
boys each year, having started in a small college, 
often because that college was the hereditary 
scholastic shrine of their families, deliberately 
leave the small college and come to Columbia. 
In our day the fellow who came to Columbia 
from another college was looked at with suspi- 
cion. We wondered what right he had to think 
that Columbia was a place to sink to. Today, 
the boys who are allowed by Professor Jones and 
his committee to enter from other colleges are 
among the best here. I know of one boy, who 
went through a small college to the end of his 
junior year, and because of his ability was al- 
lowed to take the most advanced courses. At 
the beginning of the senior year he actually found 
that to remain any longer in the college, he 
would have to take courses more elementary 
than those he had already taken. Rather than 
sacrifice himself to a sentiment, he came down 
here, and, as he was interested in history, we 
registered him in Columbia College, and he went 
over and took courses with Professor Shotwell 
and Professor Robinson, courses for which he was 
fitted. Every year there are more than a hun- 
dred such boys who enter Columbia College, and 
the number is growing. 

The advantages of a university college such as 
Columbia by this adjustment has come to be are 
very great. There is also a disadvantage, and I 
should like to speak of that, to show you that 
we are wrestling with the problem. The ad- 
vantages are evident in the maturity and rapid 
progress of the students. The boys that the 
teachers at Columbia deal with have initiative 
and resourcefulness, and remarkable poise in their 
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dealings with the faculty. One of my colleagues, 
when I was teaching at a small college, was fond 
of saying that the teacher was the natural enemy 
of every student, and that the teacher should do 
what he could to preserve that relation. That 
ideal has passed from this place, not only in our 
minds, but in the minds of the students; and it 
has passed quite naturally, because a boy here 
really has no right to feel that any improper re- 
straint is put upon him, or any attempt made to 
keep him in a childish world. The mere fact that 
the able student can go as far as his abilities make 
it possible for him to go, with the encouragement 
of the whole institution, in practically any direc- 
tion whatsoever, has led to a very beautiful and 
sincere co-operation between the teachers and the 
boys. I don’t mean that the boys are in all re- 
spects a success, or that the teachers are either, 
but that the life in Columbia College now is 
entirely different from what I knew and from 
what the older alumni knew, and that it is more 
nearly what the intellectual life ought to be. 

The initiative of the boys is remarkable. Iam 
speaking not only of the best of them, but of 
the college population as a whole. The illustra- 
tions occur to us here in great number. А short 
time ago some of the boys here founded a mag- 
azine called Challenge. They advertised their 
enterprise in the newspapers with a knowledge of 
journalistic practice which was most extraordi- 
nary, and they wrote a very good magazine. 
'Two honor men in the college thought that the 
editors ought to be taught a lesson in humility, 
so they contrived in one evening to write another 
magazine, called Dynamite, which they adver- 
tised in the same way, and circulated to the 
extent of several thousand copies. In my dav, 
we couldn't have done those things. We 
shouldn't have known where to get the papers 
printed, nor how to get them sold; we shouldn't 
have been on such terms with the editors of 
the newspapers as to get the advertising. In my 
day, for a boy to publish a poem when he was 
two or three years out of college was to arouse 
suspicion that he was a genius. Now the boys in 
college who are interested in writing think they 
haven't even begun a career unless they have 
published in the regular magazines. 

But let me speak of the problem which all this 
sets before Columbia. The boys have initiative 
and they have this extraordinary individualism; 
butsomeofthe things that you alumni had in mind 
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when you hoped the four-year course would be 
retained, are in danger of being lost. Nobody 
realizes that better than the faculty of Columbia 
College. That comradeship which came in the 
old college from studying next to the man on the 
right whose name followed yours in the alpha- 
bet, and next to the man on the left whose name 
preceded yours, is almost entirely gone. It is 
enjoyed in the high school, and it comes back in 
the professional school, but in the college you 
can not find it. We feel that our boys, if called 
upon to do anything in which personal initiative 
is the main feature, will hold their own. For 
that reason, gentlemen, when the alumni hoped 
that football would be restored, what pleased 
the faculty, I think, most in the request was the 
suggestion made by the alumni themselves, that 
the playing should be confined to the men ac- 
tually registered in the College. Whatever that 
meant to football as a sport, we have felt, and 
feel increasingly since the experiment has been 
tried, that it concentrated the proper attention 
on the community life of the College. If ever the 
students can not co-operate to pursue their sports 
and their more serious enterprises by themselves 
as a community, we shall think it a sad day for 
them and for us. At the present moment the 
faculty is making a most earnest attempt to 
devise certain changes in the college curriculum, 
with the aim of restoring to Columbia College 
some of the old community life. We hope to 
keep the initiative and the freedom that the 
University gives us. We realize that the Univer- 
sity has saved our College as a college, by provid- 
ing opportunities that boys can not easily get 
elsewhere. But keeping those advantages, we 
hope to recover some of the old-fashioned advan- 
tages, which are the explanation of our presence 
here toda v. 


Doings in the Gym 


The students' contribution. to the Alumni 
Рау program was a series of cane-spree bouts, a 
short exhibition by the swimming team, and 
glee club singing. This part of the day's pro- 
gram fitted. їп between the lectures and the 
dinner. 

The results of the sprees were announced in 
What thev are and what they 
mean on the Campus was explained by E. M, 


last week's News. 
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Earle, '17, Chairman of the Board of Student 
Representatives, as follows: 


The cane sprees are the last of the undergraduate 
rushes between the Freshmen and the Sophomore 
classes. In this case, however, not the total number 
of men in each class takes part, but a group of 
seven men from each class, in different weights, 
is picked to compete in the sprees. 

In the rushes held this fall, the freshmen won the 
tug-of-war; the freshmen also won the flag rush. 
Therefore, this can not be called a crucial contest 
this afternoon, excepting in so far as it may decide 
whether the freshmen are going to keep a clean 
slate, or whether the sophomores are not going to 
allow it. 

Theideaisthis: Thereisa cane given totwo men, 
one representative from each class, each man trying 
to get the cane away from the other. They spree 
for three minutes, rest one minute, and spree again 
for three minutes, and rest again for one minute; 
and at the end of that time, if neither man has the 
cane, they spree to a finish. In order for one man 
to be judged to have taken the cane away from the 
other, he must get his opponent's both hands, fingers 
and thumbs, entirely off the cane at the same time. 
Each winner will be given a gold medal and a cane. 

] almost forgot the most important thing of all, 
and that is, if the freshmen win this contest this 
afternoon they will be allowed to smoke pipes on 
the Campus after Washington's Birthday. 


Before the sprees began Reverend W. N. 
Webbe, ’70, of Great River, Long Island, pre- 
sented to the Athletic Association a cup which 
he won in track competition when he was an 
undergraduate. His presentation, and Gustavus 
T. Kirby's acceptance in behalf of the Associa- 
tion, are given herewith: 


Reverend W. N. Webbe, '70 


As you sce, I am a preacher, and when I get 
before an audience, the first thing that comes into 
my mind is to pass around the hat and take up a 
collection. 

I asked your manager how long I could talk. He 
said, “Talk about five minutes." You know the 
hardest thing in the world to talk about is to talk 
about five minutes. 

I entered Columbia in '66. At that time, there 
wasn't a sign of an Athletic Association. We were 
down on Forty-ninth Street and Fourth Avenue. 
Our ball-ground, where we played ball, was on the 
block bounded by Fifth and Sixth Avenues, and 
Forty-ninth and Fittieth Streets. Once in a year 
we picked up a ball team and went to New Haven 
and got knocked to pieces, but we did it for the fun 
of the thing. * 


About '67, a young enthusiast, came to the col- 
lege and entered our class. He may be known to 
you, Kelly, the famous jurist, not the famous Kelly 
that you * knock the 'ell out of." He took a great 
interest in athletics, and, through his influence, the 
faculty finally made a donation of two hundred and 
fifty dollars that fall for the first meeting of what 
you call track athletics. Where do you suppose 
we had to go? There wasn't an athletic field or 
oval or stadium in the City of New York, we had 
to choose between going to Hoboken, out of the 
country, or going over to Brooklyn. I don't know 
which some people would consider the worst, but 
we chose Brooklyn. We had our meeting on the 
old Capitoline grounds. I don’t know whether any 
of you ever heard of those grounds. There was a 
one-third mile track there, and the day we had 
our meeting it poured rain and the track was so 
muddy you would take one step forward and two 
back. The principal event was the mile race. It 


- was what you might call "free for all." And about 


eight or ten of the fellows entered it, and one of 
them was your humble servant. 

When we came to what you might call the home 
stretch, there were just two of us left, a young 
fellow by the name of Strong (I think he afterwards 
became mayor of New York City, or somebody by 
the name of Strong did), and myself. We were the 
only two left, as I say, and we were running along 
very evenly, and all at once I realized that now 
was the time of my life, and I said good-by. and I 
made a sprint and came in ahead. 

The reason I am emphasizing the fact that it 
was a third of a mile track, and there was a pouring 
rain, and that it was so muddy, is to explain the 
time. When I tell you the time, if you didn't know 
that, you would probably wonder. 

Here is a solid silver goblet. I have had it in my 
possession a great many years. It occurred to me, 
why not give it to the Columbia Athletic Associa- 
tion? And I do so today, present this to the 
Columbia Athletic Association as a relic of the 
olden times. And it bears this inscription—I guess 
I can read it without my glasses, I ought to know it 
by heart by this time: 

“Опе Mile Race. June 2, 1869. Won by William 
N. Webbe. Time--—" 


The time was six minutes. 


Gustavus T. Kirby, '95 Mines 


When Dr. Webbe got up here and started to 
speak, I couldn't believe that, four years before I 
was born, he had won a mile race. There didn't 
seem any difference between us at all. I know 
he looks just as young as I do, and he tells me he 
feels even younger. I thought possibly there might 
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be some difference in our language. My friends tell 
me quietly at times that my language is not all that 
it should be, but, when he got that Kelly stunt off, 
I came to the conclusion that even there there wasa 
great resemblance between us. What he started in 
‘67 at Columbia has been going on ever since. He 
started winning mile races, and since then they have 
been winning mile races, and two-mile races, and 
three-mile races, and four-mile races, on land or 
water, and we are going to keep right on. 

But the best of all is we have been winning them 
in the right way, and we have been trying to have 
others win them in the right way. Columbia has 
always been foremost in the efforts of this country 
to do what these Columbia men of the early Eighties 
and early Seventies did, and that was to stand for 
good, clean, honest sport. And, when you see an 
old boy like Webbe come along here and tell us 
how he did it, you will know why it is and how it is 
that the foundation was laid so securely that upon 
it the great structure of amateur sport of today 
could be built. On behalf of the Athletic Associa- 
tion, I accept from you, Dr. Webbe, this token, not 
merely of what you did, but of what Columbia in 
those olden days stood for. 


LI 


The Class of 1913 presented for the first time 
its football cup, and the award of this trophy will 
be a feature of future Alumni Day programs. 
The purpose was set forth by the President of the 
Class in his presentation, which we give in full: 
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President Downes of 1913 


I want to thank Mr. Cornell and the other mem- 
bers of the Committee on Arrangements, on behalf 
of the Class of 1913, for this opportunity of express- 
ing to the University the enthusiasm which was 
aroused in the class by the action of the University 
Council in restoring football to the Campus, and our 
earnest desire to co-operate with them in any way 
we can to further the interests of this sport. 

We thought it only proper to embody in this 
expression of our interest some evidence of our 
approval of the efforts of the University Council to 
do away with those accusations which have been 
brought in the past against the academic standing 
of those engaged in the sport and to restore football 
in the future to that position of respect before its 
critics and the public to which it is rightfully 
entitled. 

To this end, we have donated a cup, on which is 
to be inscribed each year the name of that member 
of the football squad, who, in the opinion of the 
University Committee on Athletics, has shown the 
most improvement in his studies during the winter 
session of the University. <A certificate embodying 


' these ideas and as an evidence of his selection is 


also to be awarded. 

In accordance, therefore, with the recent decision 
of the University Committee on Athletics, I have 
the honor to award permission to be the first to have 
his name inscribed on the cup and also the cer- 
tificate of his selection, to Mr. L. W. Zychlinski, 
of the class of 1917. 


THE ALUMNI DINNER AND FEDERATION MEETINGS 


Chairman Cornell, '055 


As chairman of the Alumni Day Committee, it 
is my privilege to introduce to you the presiding 
officer of the Alumni Federation. Не is a man that 
you all know well, but I introduce him just the 
same. His name is William C. Demorest. He was 
once the presiding officer of the College Association, 
I think, for three years, president of the Alumni 
Federation for two years, and chairman of the 
Columbia Lunch downtown for innumerable years. 
So that I have always assumed that the “С” in 
his name probably stood tor '' Chairman," William 
Chairman Demorest. His name is so interwoven 
and intertwined in the name of Columbia, that 
probably all of us, when we are spelling out our 
cheer for Columbia, have thought that it must 
spell out also the eight letters that belong to this 
name. It gives me great pleasure to introduce to 
you Mr. William C. Demorest. 


W. C. Demorest, '81 


Fellow Alumni, I am left quite speechless after 
my glorious introduction, which I did not expect, 


and, as you all know, did not deserve. My position 
tonight is rather anomalous. I am a dead one, that 
is to say, I am a president of a corpse which is now 
to be interred. 

By advice of our attorneys, the Alumni Federa- 
tion, which has been incorporated (the incorpora- 
tion of which was fully completed last Friday night), 
proceeded to its organization and elected temporary 
officers. However, by the further advice of our 
attorneys, the unincorporated association, of which 
I am president, has still some more or less per- 
functory duties to perform, among them the turn- 
ing over of the assets and debts of the old associa- 
tion. I will not detain you with any extended 
remarks, but will call for the report of the treasurer 
and the secretary, and will recognize Mr. Osterhout 
to make a motion. 


E. Н. Osterhout, ‘то, '12L 


RESOLVED, that the reading of the reports of 
the Treasurer and of the Executive Secretary 
of this Federation be dispensed with; and 
further 
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PRESIDENT FREDERICK COYKENDALL, '95 


RESOLVED, that the reports of the Treasurer 
and of the Executive Secretary of this Federa- 
tion be printed in the Columbia Alumni News, 
and that a copy of the issue containing the 
reports be sent to every member of this 
Federation. 


(The resolution was unanimously passed.) 


W. C. Demorest, '81 


The next requirement is a resolution on trans- 
ferring to the incorporated Federation the assets of 
the unincorporated Federation, and for that pur- 
pose I recognize the gentleman from Richmond. 


Duncan Н. Browne, '05 


WHEREAS a membership corporation called 
'" Alumni Federation of Columbia University, 
Incorporated," has been duly organized under 
the Membership Corporations Law of the State 
of New York for the purpose of carrying on the 
work heretofore carried on by this unincorpo- 
rated association; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED that the officers of this association 
be and they hereby are authorized, empowered 
and directed to assign, transfer and deliver to 
the said Alumni Federation of Columbia 
University, Incorporated, all the assets of this 
association of every kind, sort and description 
upon the assumption bv the said Alumni 


Federation of Columbia University, Incorpo- 
rated, of all debts, liabilities and obligations of 
this association. 


(The resolution was unanimously passed.) 


W. C. Demorest, '81 


Now, gentlemen, it is my great pleasure to tell 
you that, at the meeting held last Friday of the 
incorporators, foreshadowing the report of the 
nominating committee, the present vice-president 
of the unincorporated body was duly elected, to 
serve until tonight, the president of the incor- 
porated Alumni Federation of Columbia University. 
Himselí an alumni trustee, an indefatigable worker 
on behalf of every interest connected with Colum- 
bia, a bully good fellow, I have the peculiar pleasure 
and honor of introducing to you, as your president, 
Mr. Frederick Coykendall. 


Frederick Coykendall, '95 


Gentlemen, we have now arrived at the dignity 
of an incorporated body, but we are not without 
restraint, we are still under the sway of the lawyers, 
and they tell us there are certain things we have 
to do, and, in order to accomplish the full incor- 


poration, we have to carry on certain business. . 


We, therefore, are now assembled as the Alumni 
Federation of Columbia University, Incorporated. 

Unless it is called for, we will dispense with the 
calling of the roll. Do I hear any call for it? No. 

Unless it is called for, we will dispense with the 
reading of the minutes of the first meeting of this 
Federation. Do I hear any call? No. 

I will now call for the report of the nominating 
committee to suggest officers of this Federation for 
the coming year. 


The following nominations were made by a 
Committee consisting of Albert W. Putnam, '97; 
J. S. Langthorn, '91 Mines; Robert C. Cornell, '74; 
W. H. McCastline, '03M; and George Brokaw 
Compton, '09, '13L. 

President, Frederick Coykendall, '95; First 
Vice-president, Gano Dunn, ’91 Mines; Second 
Vice-president, James M. Clark, '87L; Third 
Vice-president, J. Arthur Booth, '78, '82M; 
Recording Secretary, Lawrason Riggs, '03, 
'o6L; Treasurer, C. E. Haydock, ‘or. 

Directors— From College: H. McC. Bangs, 
'00; Frederick Coykendall, '95; С. E. Hay- 
dock, ‘or. 

From Science: Gano Dunn, ‘gt Mines; 
Edwin Ludlow, '79 Mines; T. T. Read, ‘02S. 

From Law: John V. Bouvier, Jr., '86, ’88L; 
Allan B. А. Bradley, '02,'05L; Lawrason Riggs, 
Jr., '03, 'ooL. 

From P. and S.: J. Arthur Booth, '78, '82M; 
George G. Cochran, '84M; L. W. Hotchkiss, 
"Sr, 84M. 
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From Ph.D.'s: Tracey E. Hazen, 'oo Ph.D.; 
Edmund S. Joy, '88L, '92 Ph.D.; Herbert R. 
Moody, ‘or Ph.D. 

From Architecture: Stockton В. Colt, '88 
F.A.; J. Monroe Hewlett, '90 Е.А.; Н. S. 
Kissam, '86 Е.А. 

At Large: Robert Arrowsmith, '82; James 
M. Clark, '87L; W. M. L. Fiske, ‘oo. 


(The report of the Committee was accepted and 
the inspectors of election were duly authorized to 
cast one ballot for the above-named alumni for the 
offices indicated.) 


Frederick Coykendall, '95 


We now have to pass a resolution similar to that 
passed by the expired organization in relation to 
the assets and liabilities. 


T. Ludlow Chrystie, ‘92 


RESOLVED, that the officers and directors of 
this corporation be and they hereby are author- 
ized, empowered and directed to do all things 
necessary to acquire and take over the assets of 
every kind, sort and description of the Alumni 
Federation of Columbia University, an unin- 
corporated body, subject to the payment of all 
debts and obligations of said unincorporated 
body, and that the said officers and directors 
of this corporation be and they hereby are 
authorized, empowered and directed to con- 
tinue in substantially the same manner, as 
heretofore, the work carried on by said unin- 
corporated corporation.” 


(The resolution was unanimously passed.) 


Frederick Coykendall, '95 


That completes the business required by the 
lawyers to make us a full-fledged incorporated body, 
and we can congratulate ourselves that we are now 
such. 

Gentlemen, it was with a great deal of hesitation 
that I accepted the suggestion of the Nominating 
Committee that I stand for president of the Federa- 
tion. It is a very great honor, which I recognize 
and which I appreciate, but I thought there were 
many who might take on this work and do it better 
than I could, but some of the men said to me that 
they thought it was my duty to start this Federa- 
tion, and with such knowledge as I had of it to help 
it along. So I have consented to do that, but I 
have consented to do it only because I take the 
presidency of this Federation as a certain kind of a 
job in which you all are to support me sufficiently 
to bring it to a successful conclusion. 

Now, I think that the Alumni Federation is a 
very much misunderstood organization. There is 
a popular impression among some of the people, 
particularly outside of New York City, that the 
Alumni Federation is some sort of a separate alumni 
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organization. It is nothing of the kind. You are 
the Alumni Federation, and every man who is an 
alumnus outside of New York is the Alumni Federa- 
tion, as well as every man in New York. It is not 
any more a separate organization than Columbia 
University is a separate organization from the 
School of Mines or the College or any other of its 
departments. The Federation is simply a central 
office, where the various alumni units that have 
been organized or may be organized can get together, 
and through which they can work together. 

The Federation does some things that not any 
of the units themselves can do. The Federation, 
for instance, maintains a central office where infor- 
mation regarding the alumni is brought to the 
University. The Federation's office keeps a list 
of all of the alumni up to date, and records of them, 
so that they can be reached at any time. Then, 
the Federation publishes a newspaper by which 
information about the University can be sent broad- 
cast to the alumni. Besides that, the Federation 


acts, in accordance with the requirements of the 
corporation of the University, as the means of 
electing alumni trustees, and it takes charge of 
certain stated alumni functions, like today, Alumni 
Day, and like Commencement Day. 

_So, in all these things, the Federation is simply 
And nobody 


acting for the various alumni units. 


VICE-PRESIDENT GANO DUNN, '91 Mines 
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VICE-PRESIDENT JAMES M. CLARK, '87L. 


wants to think that the Alumni Federation is a 
separate organization at all, for it is not. It needs 
the support of everybody. It needs the support of 
the alumni units, of which it is composed. And the 
job that I speak of tonight is the job that we shall 
undertake in trying to make everybody, particu- 
larly those men outside of New York, understand 
that the Alumni Federation is simply the central 
organization, and that nobody in the College 
association, or Mines, or Science, or Ph.D., or the 
San Francisco Club, or the Pittsburgh Club, is in 
any way interfered with by this organization, for 
they exist because we have a central organization 
that is of value. 

Gentlemen, if you will join with me in trying to 
accomplish this job this year, we will put the Alumni 
Federation on its feet and make it an organization 
by which the alumni can help the University and by 
reason of which all of the alumni will be proud of 
the University all the way through. 

There are a few matters about which we have 
been asked to speak tonight, and, first, I have been 
asked to make a report for the alumni on what has 
been done and what is being done about the 
memcrial to Dean Van Amringe. As you know, 
less than a ycar ago, a movement was started to 
create a memorial to Dean Van Amringe. That 
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memorial is to take the shape of what is to be known 
as the Van Amringe Quadrangle in front of the 
Dormitories on South Field. Nearly seventeen 
thousand dollars has been pledged for the memorial. 
It was expected to raise twenty-five thousand 
dollars. The twenty-five thousand dollars has not 
yet been contributed, but the work is to go forward 
at an expense not exceeding nineteen thousand 
dollars at the present time, and the balance it is 
hoped the alumni will contribute as they are able 
to. Anybody who still wants to contribute to that 
memorial should see the committee and the com- 
mittee will be glad to receive their funds, whatever 
they can give. 

Very soon, there is to be a big dinner held in 
this town, big in its relation to Columbia, and big 
in what it signifies, and I will call on Mr. Demorest 
here to speak for a minute about the preparations 
for the dinner to Professor Pupin, which is to take 
place on the roth of February. 


Mr. Demorest briefly addressed the members, 
urging them to attend the Pupin Dinner. 


Frederick Coykendall, '95 


At the last meeting of the directors of the Federa- 
tion, a committee was appointed, having regard to 
the general aspect of affairs in this country. Mr. 
Satterlee has a letter from the Adjutant General of 
New York State that he, Herbert L. Satterlee, '85, 
will read to you. 


Herbert L. Satterlee, '83 


Mr. President and Fellow Alumni, I have been 
asked to read a letter that has been written by the 
Adjutant General of the state of New York to 
Major George Cochran in connection with the work 
of this committee that was appointed the other 
evening by the directors of the Federation. It is 
a good thing that the directors appointed this com- 
mittee to co-ordinate the work that Columbia men 
may be ready to do and that the nation will look 
to them to do in case of trouble. These are really 
solemn days that we are passing through just now, 
because no one knows what the next twenty-four 
hours may bring forth, despite a reasonable condi- 
tion of mind (at least on the part of this country), 
despite the absence of any inflammable element, 
despite the best efforts of diplomacy. If anything 
happens, Columbia will, we know, as in the past, 
do her part. She did in 1898. I remember coming 
up here with one or two others representing the 
Naval Militia of the state, and addressing the under- 
graduates in the gymnasium, and we got some of 
the best gun crews that were put atloat in the Naval 
Militia in 1898, from Columbia University. 

I am not going to make a speech on this subject. 
I am just going to read this letter, but I can not 
refrain from saying that I think it is a time when 
everv man in the United States should stand bv the 
President in the step that he has taken. I think 
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that is particularly so of the men who have opposed 
him politically, and of those who have criticized 
him. I want, as one of the great party who did all 
that they could to defeat his election, and as a man 
who has pretty consistently criticized him, to go 
on record as standing by him in this emergency. 
We are all, I think, waiting for the next step that 
he may take, and God grant it may be taken wisely 
and without too much waiting. I hope that he may 
lead us to the mobilization of this country’s national 
energy, because this country’s energy has to be 
mobilized before we can think of going to war. We 
may get into war, we may drift into war, but we 
ought never to go to war until we have mobilized 
our energies, and we haven't begun to do it yet. 
We have just begun to talk about it. 

Now, this letter bears right on this point. In 
the first place, this committee that was appointed 
at the meeting of directors of the Alumni Federa- 
tion on February 9 consisted of the following: 


(Reads names of committee. See page 515.) 
Major Cochran at once wrote to the Adjutant 

General asking what Columbia could do, and this 

letter, written by Adjutant General Stotesbury, 


dated February 12, was received. 


February 12, 1917 


Major George Cochran, R. L., 
Alumni Headquarters 
East Hall, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 


My dear Major Cochran: 


You have asked me to advise you so that you 
may, in turn, inform the Alumni Association of 
Columbia, today, at its meeting, what sort of 
organization might be formed at Columbia 
which would be the most effective means of co- 
operation with the State in the present 
emergency. 

If an emergency should arise which would 
require the organization of a large army, the 
greatest need will be for officers. If our 
National Guard or regular Army were used in 
an emergency, as such, it would use up all the 
material for officers before we had provided the 
great number necessary to officer the larger 
army. 

I would, therefore, suggest that the most 
effective organization that you can propose 
would be the Columbia University Training 
Corps for Officers. This can be started by the 
enrollment of one company. The State will 
provide the necessary number of instructors, 
and render every co-operation. 

As plans work out we might provide an 
opportunity for participation in the School of 
Application at -Peekskill, where experience 


could be had in the actual handling of troops. 
The course of study might be made to conform 
to the standards of our School of the Line, so 
that men who complete the course would obtain 
a certificate showing their qualifications, and 
upon increase of the National Guard or 
organization of other forces, they would be 
qualified to be of the greatest service to the 
State. 

You may be assured that every facility of 
this office, and every help that the Major Gen- 
eral can give you, will be extended. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Louis W. STOTESBURY, 
The Adjutant General 


Gentlemen this makes the way plain for Colum- 
bia men to serve their state, their nation, and their 
University. I would ask Major Cochran to stand up. 

(Major Cochran arose.) 

I am reading this letter for him, because he didn’t 
have his reading glasses with him. I want you all 
to see him, so that you can find him after this 
meeting or at any time—where will they find you? 


George С. Cochran, "84M 
At Alumni headquarters at any time. 


TREASURER C. E. HAYDOCK, ‘or 
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Herbert L. Satterlee, '83 


You can find him at Alumni Headquarters, and 
hand in your names to join this Columbia Univers- 
ity's officers’ training school. 


Frederick Coykendall, '95 


Six days ago, there was a meeting held downstairs 
in the gymnasium of about, I should think, two 
thousand men and women, and President Butler, 
Professor Erskine, Professor Giddings, and Dean 
Keppel, all spoke upon the situation arising from 
this national emergency, and I take it tonight that 
the little flags we have on our tables here mean 
something to us. As an outcome of that meeting, 
a telegram was sent to the president of the United 
States, pledging him the support of the Alumni of 
Columbia University in every effort to uphold the 
interests of this our Nation, and I believe tonight 
that the members of this Federation, the Columbia 
alumni, are sincere in their wish to give their per- 
sonal services, the best that they have of them- 
selves, to the protection of our national ideal, the 
ideal that is represented to us by our Stars and 
Stripes. 

The last matter we have to attend to is the 
awarding of prizes to the various classes, which will 
be done by Mr. Cornell. 


M. L. Cornell, '05S 


Gentlemen, in our announcement, we stated that 
there had been a lot of talk about which class was, 
in fact, the best class, and we decided we would put 
the various classes to the acid test tonight and see 
how they were actually represented at this dinner. 
We have made a very careful record of the repre- 
sentation of each class here, on the basis of how 
many men they have produced. There has been a 
certain amount of criticism of our methods by one 
or two classes. They stated that what we actually 
arrived at, in judging the number of men that came 
to this dinner, was which was the hungriest class, 
and not necessarily which was the best class. 

Several classes have made a very creditable show- 
ing. '13 has nine men at the dinner; '14 has twelve; 
'13 has fourteen. To find the winner, we were put 
to it between the class ot 1900, who have eleven here 
out of 151 living graduates, giving a proportion of 
7.3 per cent.; and the class of 1916, who have 
twenty-five out of 325, giving it a proportion of 7.6 
per cent. We thought this was so close that we 
would really have to decide that these two classes, 
the class of 1900 and the class of 1916, should be 
awarded insignia as the two best classes on this 
Alumni Day. 

So I will ask the class of 1900 to arise and show 
themselves. Count them, gentlemen. 

(The class of 1900 arose.) 

Now, I will ask the class of 1916 to stand where 
they are. Count them, gentlemen. 


(The class of 1916 then arose.) 

These two classes will form in single line, 1900 
first, and pass by the speakers’ table, 1916 after 
them, and they will be presented with this very 
elaborate valuable insignia. 

(The alumni then adjourned to the basketball 
court.) 


Phi Beta Kappa on Alumni Day 


The annual luncheon and mecting of Phi Beta 
Kappa was held on Alumni Day at the Faculty 
Club. Short addresses were delivered by Charles 
S. Knox, '62, Duane S. Everson, '64, Rev. W. N. 
Webbe, '70, and Frederic №. Henrichs, '74. 

The annual business meeting was then held. 
Clarence А. Manning, '13, acting secretary, was 
elected regular secretary. Elections to member- 
ship from the Senior class were as follows: 
E. Brennecke, H. H. Meyer, E. Gluck, E. M. 
Earle, I. Edman, L. W. Zychlinski, A. B. Cohen. 

Dean Keppel, Professor Erskine and the Sec- 
retary were appointed a committee to consider 
the elections of Honor Students to Phi Beta 
Kappa and any changes which may be desirable 
because of the institution of the Honors courses. 


Calendar 


(For athletic events see page 520) 


FRIDAY, MARCH 2 
Interscholastic Speaking Contest. Earl Hall. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 3 
Inter collegiate Glee Club Meet. Carnegie Hall. 

TUESDAY, MARCH б 


'{9-егв Dinner. Allaire's, 143 East Seventeenth 
Street, 7:30 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7 
1916 Dinner. Columbia University Club, 6:30 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28, TO SATURDAY, 
MARCH 31 


Varsity Show, "Home James," at Hotel Astor. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 5 
Alumni Trustee Nominating Convention. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6 


Commencement Day. 


THE VAN AMRINGE MEMORIAL 
QUADRANGLE | 


F THE $25,000.00 needed for the construction of the Van Amringe 

Memorial Quadrangle, $17,000.00 has been contributed by 363 alumni. 

In order that the quadrangle may be completed before Commencement 

Day, 1917, the work of construction is to be started without further 

delay. The original plan contemplates a treatment of the present quadrangle 

extending south from Hamilton Hall the full length of Hartley and Livingston Halls 

with appropriate architectural details and landscape gardening and including as 

the dominant feature, in an artistic and dignified setting, an enlargement of the 
Partridge bust of Van Am. 

If no more than $19,000.00 is subscribed, the original plan will be modified by 
eliminating, for the present at least, the landscape gardening feature. To do so 
would, however, detract greatly from the possible beauty and dignity of the Memo- 
rial. Only the modest additional sum of $8,000.00 is needed to insure what every 
Columbia man wants, a memorial worthy of Van Am and complete in every detail. 

Are you one of those who have not yet subscribed? This is your last chance to 
add your name to one of Columbia's proudest honor rolls. Make immediate use 
of the coupon below, mailing either your check or a pledge. 


\ 


VAN AMRINGE MEMORIAL COMMITTEE 
Isaac №. SELIGMAN, '76, Chairman — 
Е. S. Banas, '78, Vice-Chairman 
GIRARD ROMAINE, '82, Chairman 
Subscriplion Commillee 


G&oRGE Brokaw COMPTON, '09, Secrelary 
~LEVERING Tyson, '11 A.M., Treasurer 
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LEVERING Tyson, Esq., Treasurer, 
Van Amringe Memorial Committee, 
Columbia University, New York City 


Dear Sir: 


For the Van Amringe Memorial Quadrangle fund: 


(1) I enclose my check for $ 
(2) I pledge $ — — — — — — payable on or before June 1, 1917. 


. Address 
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|. NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 23,1917 


HE Pupin Dinner is over and has been 

written down in Columbia annals as one 
of the famous events of Morningside days. The 
News will print a complete account of the dinner 
and a report of the speeches in next week's 
issue, 

Another Alumni Day has passed into Columbia 
history, the tenth of mid-winter reunion days. 
In 1909 the University Quarterly commented on 
the Second Annual Alumni Day festivities as 
follows: 

That Alumni Day is an institution that has come 
to stay, no one will venture to gainsay who visited 
the University on Lincoln's Birthday. From early 
in the morning till late at night, graduates and 
former students swarmed over the grounds, visiting 
classrooms, laboratories and museums, and renew- 
ing friendships with classmates and instructors. 
Seldom has the Campus presented such an animated 
appearance and rarely have our exercises been 
blessed with more ideal weather. 

The entertainments provided were of a most 
varied nature, consisting of interesting lectures, of 
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ап organ recital and services in the Chapel, including 
a Lincoln address by ex-Senator Spooner of Wis- 
consin, of teas in Earl Hall and the dormitories, and 
a beefsteak dinner in the Commons, and last but 
not least, of a basketball game with Pennsylvania 
which culminated in a well-earned victory for the 
Blue and White. The Library furnished a valuable 
exhibit of manuscripts and souvenirs of Lincoln, 
while exhibitions were also provided by Teachers 
College and the Department of Architecture. All 
in all, the day was one that will long be remembered 
by those who were fortunate enough to attend. 


This indicates that the general program has 
changed but little in a decade. Most alumni 
agree that a series of events, permitting the 
graduates to see and understand what the mod- 
ern Columbia stands for, is the one function of 
Alumni Day that should be preserved. The 
addition of the cane sprees to the list of regular 
events will perhaps solve for all time the problem 
of the best form of student participation in the 
program. The faculty will always be able to 
furnish representatives to present the latest 
opinions on up-to-the-minute problems. Might 
it not be possible, however, to have an historical 
lecture or a series of historical lectures, delivered 
perhaps by alumni who are members of the 
faculty or officers of the University. These 
lectures could be made highly interesting and 
their value would be very great. 


The report of the Treasurer of the Alumni 
Federation, ordered printed in the News and 
distributed to all members, is interesting to 
those who have watched the operations of the 
central alumni organization since 1913. The 
statements which Mr. Kirby offers show, as the 
Executive Secretary points out in his report, 
"the Federation of itself with a comfortable 
surplus, the News with the lowest deficit it has 
ever had, a net surplus for the ycar 1916 to be 
applied to the general deficit which will then 
amount to about One Thousand Dollars, the 
lowest it has ever been." 

The gloomy and bromidic individual who 
habitually passes by a good record of this kind 
with the moss-covered statement “Very good, 
but let's do better," has his chance now to chirp 
his usual lay. We agree with him. The record 
for last year was a very good one. But it must 
be infinitely better before the Alumni office will 
be released for the larger work which is its 
destiny. 
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DIRECTORS MEET TO COMPLETE FEDERATION 
ORGANIZATION 


Affairs of Unincorporated Federation Closed; New Corporation Launched 


HREE important business meetings were 

held at the Columbia University Club on 
February 9. At 8 o'clock in the evening there 
was a meeting of the incorporators of Alumni 
Federation of Columbia University, Incorpor- 
ated. This was followed at 9:30 by the first 
meeting of the directors of the new corporation. 
After the adjournment of the second meeting the 
directors of the unincorporated Federation met 
and wound up the affairs of that body, which 
went out of existence on Alumni Day when the 
members voted to transfer all assets and liabil- 
ities to the corporation and when the corpora- 
tion later voted to assume them. 

It is not likely that many alumni will be inter- 
ested in the details of these three meetings, for 
the business consisted chiefly in passing measures 
authorizing the transfer from one organization 
to the other the responsibilities of the central 
alumni organization, and several legal formalities 
had to be complied with. For permanent record, 
however, the News is publishing herewith a 
digest of the proceedings. 

Those present at the meeting of the incorpor- 
ators were: William C. Demorest, '81; Lucius УУ, 
Hotchkiss, '81, '84 M; J. Arthur Booth, 778, 
'82 M; Allan B. A. Bradley, 'o2; Frederick 
Coykendall.'95,'97 S; Henry S. Kissam,'86 F.A.; 
Edmund S. Joy, '88L, '92 Ph.D.; Charles А. 
Downer, 'or Ph.D., and Levering Tyson, 
'11 A.M., more than a majority of the incor- 
porators. Mr. Coykendall was elected chair- 
man, and Mr. Tyson was elected secretary of 
the meeting. 

The Secretary presented a copy of the certifi- 
cate of incorporation, showing that it had been 
duly filed and recorded, and a form of Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws which were unanimously 
adopted by the affirmative vote of all present, 
each section being voted upon separately. A 
copy of this proposed Constitution was printed 
in the Alumni News for February 2, and except 
for a few verbal changes was adopted, except 
that a new section was substituted for Article I, 
Section 2 of the By-Laws, as published in the 
News, and an additional section was added to 
the same article, as follows: 


Substitute for Article I, Sec. 2 

General Membership Dues shall be payable 
annually on the first day of January. General 
Members not also members of local alumni clubs 
shall pay annual dues of Five Dollars ($5.00) to 
the Treasurer of the Federation. Each General 
Member who also elects membership in a local 
alumni club shall pay annual dues of an amount 
prescribed by the said local alumni club provided 
Three Dollars ($3.00) thereof shall be payable to 
the Treasurer of the Federation for the uses of.the 
said Federation. 


New Section Added to Article I 
Any School Member of this Federation paying 
Ten Dollars ($10.00) or more per year, of which 
Five Dollars (§5.00) or more is for the general uses 
of this Federation, shall be called a Contributing 
Member, and such Contributing Member shall 
have General Membership privileges. 


The directors of the corporation were author- 
ized to have a seal prepared. 

The following motion was unanimously 
passed: 

RESOLVED, that the Board of Directors of this 
corporation be and they hereby are authorized, 
empowered and directed to take all the necessary 
steps to take over the assets and the liabilities of 
the Alumni Federation of Columbia University, 
an unincorporated body, and to proceed to carry 
on the work now being done by said unincorporated 
body in substantially the same manner as said 
work is now being carried on. 

The meeting of incorporators thereupon ad- 
journed and was followed immediately by the 
first meeting of the directors of the corporation. 


First Meeting of Directors 


Directors present were: Н. McC. Bangs, '06; 
Frederick Coykendall, '93, '97 S; Allan B. A. 
Bradley, 'o2, '05 Ш; Lucius W. Hotchkiss, '81. 
'84 M; George G. Cochran, '84 M; J. Arthur 
Booth, '78, '82 M; Edmund S. Joy, '88L, 
'92 Ph.D.; Charles A. Downer, 'от Ph.D.; Henry 
S. Kissam, '86 F.A., and James M. Clark, '87 L. 
William Curtis Demorest, '81 and Levering 
Tyson, 'r1 A.M., of the incorporators, and George 
Brokaw Compton, 'o9, '13 L, were also present. 
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Mr. Coykendall was chosen temporary chair- 
man, and Mr. Tyson, temporary secretary of the 
meeting. 


The directors proceeded to elect officers to. 


serve until the meeting on February 12. The 
following were elected: 

President, Frederick Covkendall, '95, '97 S; 
First Vice-president, Gano Dunn, 'gri Mines; 
Second Vice-president, James M. Clark, '87 L; 


Third Vice-President, J. Arthur Booth, 778, 


'82 M; Treasurer, Gustavus T. Kirby. '95 
Mines; Recording Secretary, Lawrason Riggs, 
'03, 'o6 L. 


The President thereupon took the chair and 
in the absence of the Secretary Mr. Tyson was 
chosen secretary pro tem. 

The Secretary was authorized to prepare a 
form of seal, and to procure the proper corporate 
books. The Treasurer was authorized to open 
bank accounts on behalf of the corporation. 

The Temporary Secretary reported that the 
following alumni associations had substantially 
ratified the constitution of the corporation and 
agreed to its provisions, and that the members 
of the association had become ipso facto members 
of the corporation. 


Association of the Alumni of Columbia College. 

Alumni Association of the Schools of Mines, 
Engineering and Chemistry. 

Alumni Association of the Law School. 

Alumni Association of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, School of Medicine of Columbia 
University. 

Alumni Association of the School of Architecture 
of Columbia University. 

Association of the Alumni of the Doctors of 
Philosophy. 


The officers of the corporation were authorized 
to take all the necessary steps to acquire the 
assets, subject to the liabilities, of the unincor- 
porated Federation, and to proceed to carry out 
the work of the unincorporated Federation. 

Inspectors for the election of directors and 
officers to be held at the February 12 meeting of 
the corporation were appointed as follows: 

George Brokaw Compton, 'oo, '13 L. 

Levering Tyson, '11 A.M. 


Final meeting of Directors of Unincorporated 
Federation 


'The meeting of directors thereupon adjourned 
to meet at the first annual meeting, to be held on 
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February 28, at the Columbia University Club, 
at 6:45 p.m. 

The directors of the unincorporated associa- 
tion thereupon met and the following were pres- 
ent: H. McC. Bangs, ’06; Allan B. A. Bradley, 
'02, '05 L; Lucius W. Hotchkiss, '81, '84 M; 
George G. Cochran, '84 M; J. Arthur Booth, 
'78, '82 M; Edmund S. Joy, '88 L; '92 Ph.D., 
Charles А. Downer, 'or Ph.D.; Henry S. Kis- 
sam, '86 F.A.; James M. Clark, '87L; and 
Frederick Coykendall, '95, '97 S. William C. 
Demorest, '81, president of the Federation, and 
Levering Tyson, '11 A.M., executive secretary, 
were also present, as was also George Brokaw 
Compton, 'o9, ’13 L, on invitation. 

Minutes of а meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee, at which action was passed to notify the 
President of the United States that the alumni 
of the University would support him in the crisis 
facing the nation, and offering to the University 
the co-operation of the alumni in any undertaking 
of a similar nature, were approved. The com- 
mittees which had reports to present thereupon 
offered them and they were accepted by the 
board subject to any action which the directors 
of the corporation might wish to take at the next 
meeting. 

The following committee was appointed, with 
authority to choose its own chairman and to add 
to its number, if necessary or desirable, to confer 
with a special cominittee appointed by the Uni- 
versity authorities for the purpose of considering 
and instituting ways and means by which the 
University and its members may render public 
service to the nation, state and city should oc- 
casion arise because of the existing international 
crisis: 

Н. McC. Bangs, '06; Allan B. A. Bradley, 'o2, 
’05 L; George С. Cochran, '84 M; George Bro- 
kaw Compton, ’og, °13 Ш; J. S. Langthorn, '9i 
Mines; Tompkins McIlvaine, '90; Latham R. 
Reed, 'o8. 

The Executive Secretary brought up for dis- 
cussion two proposals made by Mr. Joseph of the 
Cleveland Alumni Club, and these proposals were 
referred to the Executive Committee of the board 
with power. 

The Secretary was then asked to read his min- 
utes, which he did, and they were thereupon ap- 
proved by the board, thus winding up the busi- 
ness of the board of directors of the unincorpor- 
ated Alumni Federation of Columbia University. 

The meeting thereupon adjourned. 
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Club Moving Items 


The board of governors and the committee on 
moving, acting as the finance committee, have 
decided on a bond issue of $200,000— $50,000 of 
this is to retire the present second mortgage 
bonds on the Gramercy Park house. The bal- 
ance, $150,000, is to cover the purchase price of 
the Renaissance property, 4 to 14 West Forty- 
third Street, a total of $65,000, and to apply 
against the expense of alterations, additions and 
furnishings. 

The bonds bear five per cent. interest, are to 
be retired in twenty-five years, and will be a first 
mortgage on the new building, the leasehold, and 
all assets of the Club. 

The finance committee is preparing a booklet 
describing the new house, for the benefit of mem- 
bers who have not yet seen the plans. With the 
booklet will go, early in March, a general appeal 
to the entire membership to subscribe to the new 
bonds, which will be in roo-dollar denomina- 
tions and upwards. Following the instructions 
of the January 29 meeting the alterations to the 
new house will be made as complete and 
attractive as the success of the bond issue 
allows. 

It is expected that complete plans of the new 
alterations will be filed with the building de- 
partment before March 1. It is planned to 
let all contracts if possible before April 1, so 
that the actual work can start the first week 
in May. 

'To date, holders of $34,000 of the Gramercy 
Park bonds have agreed to exchange them for the 
new issue. In fact, none of the original bond- 
holders, so far approached, have offered any ob- 
jection to the transfer. There is already consid- 
erable interest in the new issue, which it is hoped 
will be very generally subscribed to by the Club 
members. 


M. L. C. 
'74's Annual Meeting 


The Class of '74 of Columbia College held its 
forty-seventh annual and consecutive Dinner 
on February 14, in the Council. Room of the 
University Club. Vice-president Butterworth 
presided in the absence of Dr. Cheesman, Class 
President. The following members were present: 
Aldrich, Appleton, Buckley, Butterworth, Cor- 
nell, Harrower, Hinrichs, Robbe, Loder, Meyer, 
Reed and Shaw. Acceptances had been received 
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from Scudder, Bartow and Allerton, all three of 
whom unexpectedly and at last moment were 
prevented from attending; and loyal regrets 
were read from Todd, Henry, Heasley, Johnson, 
Kennedy, Rapallo, Sands, Storrs and Waite; 
with a letter and telegram from Юг. Cheesman. 
Though the actual attendance was one of the 
smallest in our history as a Class, seldom has 
'74 spent so interesting an evening and seldom 
enjoved so good a dinner. 

The Secretary distributed the printed minutes 
of the 42, 43, 44 and 45 meetings. Our old friend 
Mr. Reed, '43 N. Y. U., advised us at 9:00 p. m. 
that he was at that moment pledging the health, 
at Los Angeles, of the Class of '74, and Johnnie 
Foster, '74, that he would be simultaneously 
engaged in the same entertaining business at 
Paris, France. 

The critical situation of the U. S. А. was 
recognized with extreme earnestness by the 
Class of '74 and a discussion ensued in which 
every man participated. 

The Secretary was directed to notify President 
Woodrow Wilson that the Class of '74 unquali- 
fiedly endorses his severance of diplomatic 
relations with Germany, and pledges its loyal 
support in the protection of American lives 
and property. 


The resolution follows: 


RESOLVED, that the Class of 1874 of Columbia 
College in the City of New York, in meeting 
assembled, unqualifiedly endorses the recent action 
of the President of the United States in severing 
diplomatic relations with Germany, and pledges 
loyal support to the national government in uphold- 
ing the honor, and protecting the rights and lives of 
American citizens. 

FURTHER RESOLVED, that the Secretary of the 
Class be authorized and directed to transmit a copy 
of these resolutions to the President of the United 


States. 


In response thereto the President has already 
sent a note of appreciation and thanks. 

The Secretary was ordered also to communi- 
cate the Resolution to the secretaries of the 
various alumni associations of Columbia Uni- 
versity and to President Butler, and already the 
cordial acknowledgment and expressed approval 
of Dr. Butler, and also of Dr. Hale from the 
Medical School Alumni Association have been 
received. 


F. D. S. 
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ABOUT ALUMNI 


Present at the Monday Lunchers at the Lawyers 
Club on February r9, 1917: Bagnell, ‘08, Captain; 
Wade, °93; Early, "тоц; Smith, 'o1; Huser, '13L; 
Robinson, 'ooL; Willis, '05; Stevens, '055; Meiss- 
пег, ooS; Nelson, ‘ooF.A.; Schultz, '09; Spalding, 
"09S; Alexander, 'og; Pell, ‘09; Demorest, '81; 
Jabine, 'o7; Schwarz, '07; Norris, '07; Dudley, 
'o8F.A.; Rouse, '08. 


'95 Mines—Edward B. Sturgis is rapidly recov- 
ering trom a recent operation and expected to return 
home during the week of February 18. 


'97 — К. W. Pressprich, for the past three years 
vice-president of the Equitable Trust Company of 
New York, recently resigned for the purpose of 
organizing his own investment banking business 
under the firm name of R. W. Pressprich and Com- 
pany, which opened at 40 Wall Street, on January 2. 
Pressprich has been in the banking business since 
his graduation, and has always specialized in the 
highest grade municipal and railroad securities. 
Beíore atfiliating with the Equitable Trust he had 
his own firm under the same name and many times 
has been associated with large and important 
financing in his specialties. 


‘99 M —Dr. Eugene Н. Pool, who took charge of 
the Fitzgerald Unit of Hopital Francais de New 
York, as the result of an appeal from Mr. Jouvaud, 
President of the French Hospital, recently presented 
a report of his visit to France at the request of the 
Executive Committee of the New York Hospital. 
This has been published by the Society of the New 
York Hospital, and is intensely interesting. The 
Newsregrets that space does not permit us to reprint 
excerpts. 


'os Ph.D.— Charles W. Spencer, formerly assistant 
Professor of Politics in Princeton University, has been 
appointed Professor of Political Science at the Uni- 
versity of Nevada and will also be assistant Professor 
in the History department. 


'07 Phar.—aA. Richard Bliss, Jr., who was Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Pharmacology in the 
Graduate School of Medicine of the University 
of Alabama and in the Birmingham Medical College 
from 1909-1915, accepted the Professorship of 
Pharmacology in the School of Medicine, Emory 
University, Atlanta, Georgia, in September, 1915. 


';r—Edgar L. Newhouse, Jr., has just made a 
brief visit to New York. He is associated with the 
American Smelting and Refining Company at Salt 
Lake City. 

'155$—Сап Е. Н. vonSothen is with the General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, New York. 

'16 S— Henry С. Nevitt is with the Aetna Explo- 
sive Company, Emporium, Pa. 


'16— John Sears Baldwin, formerly at 5616 Ken- 
wood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, may now be ad- 
dressed at 2243 Piedmont Avenue, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. 


Van Amringe Quadrangle 


February 17, 1917 

To THE EpiTOR: Now that the work on the 
Van Amringe Quadrangle to the south of 
Hamilton Hall is about to begin, though the 
full amount required to carry out the plan is not 
yet in hand, would it not be well to start a sub- 
scription fund in the Alumni News for small 
popular alumni subscriptions of amounts from 
$5 to $10? 

Many of the gooo living alumni who came 
into personal contact with the Dean during his 
service of over fifty years in the College and 
University have undoubtedly felt financially 
unable to subscribe a large amount for the pro- 
posed memorial, and have been deterred from 
making a small subscription for a $25,000 mem- 
orial by the idea that such a subscription would 
be inappropriate. The consequence is, 1 under- 
stand, that the amount of over $16,000 already 
subscribed has been subscribed by about 400 
graduates. 

Dean Van Amringe was pre-eminently the 
friend of the students with whom he came in 
contact, and ever given to instilling into them 
the spirit of work, play and fight hard, but 
always play fair. He was never so happy, as the 
late President Low once pointed out, as when he 
could help some student out of difficulty, and it 
would seem very unfortunate that an alumni 
memorial to his memory should be erected with 
the contributions of but 400 of his 9000 old stu- 
dents, all of whom held him in the highest esteem 
during his lifetime, and revere his memory as 
that of the teacher in the University who was 
pre-eminently the students' friend at heart and 
always engrossed in the work of developing an 
honest, straightforward, manly character in 
those committed to his charge. 

It seems that the remaining $9000 necessary 
to complete the Van Amringe Quadrangle as 
originally planned should easily and most 
appropriately be raised by such a popular alumni 
subscription of amounts from $5 to S10 each. 


Jarvis P. CARTER, '02, '051. 
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CAMPUS NOTES 


OLUM BIA Debating Teams will take part in no 
more contests this year. This decision was 
reached by the Debating Council and telegrams were 
sent to Fordham, Georgetown, Colgate, Syracuse, 
Pennsylvania and Cornell, with which debates had 
been arranged. All of the colleges on the schedule 
agreed when it became certain that diplomatic rela- 
tions with Germany would be severed, that it would 
be extremely unfortunate to debate on the proposed 
topic of Compulsory Military Service. The dif- 
ficulty with this subject, aside from any patriotic 
aspects, is that the possible developments in any 
one day might so change the international situation 
that a complete revision of material would be nec- 
essary within a very short time before the debate. 
Columbia then proposed the subject of Compulsory 
Arbitration of Industrial Disputes. Some of the 
other colleges were unwilling to substitute this 
topic and the best plan for this year seemed to be to 
al .adon the remainder of the schedule. 

Thomas Hastings, of the firm of Carrere and 
Hastings, gave an informal lecture to Architecture 
students on February 19 in Avery. 

Members of the second-year class, at the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, held a smoker at the 
Hotel Breslin on February 20. This is the first 
social affair arranged by any P. and S. class for 
some years. 

junior Week closed with the basketball game on 
February 16. The Prom this year held at the 
Hotel Plaza was one of the most successful social 


UNIVERSITY 


ORNELL's basketball team gave the Varsity 

a hard fight in the game played in the Gym- 
nasium on February 16, but was defeated by a 
score of 27 to 32, largely because of the lead 
established by Columbia in the opening minutes 
of play. The Varsity started fast and counted 
9 points before Cornell was able to score and 
increased this margin until the. score stood 19 
to 6. At half time Columbia led 21 to 9. 

The position of the teams was reversed in the 
second half with the Ithacans showing the way 
and the Varsity fighting to hold its own. Start- 
ing with the whistle, Cornell ran its count to 16 
points before Columbia could register a tally, and 
for the remainder of the game pressed Columbia 
closely. А minute before the end Columbia's 
lead had been cut to two points, but a field goal 
by Leonard and a free throw widencd the gap. 

The Varsity's play centered about Farer, who 
easily outshone any other player on the floor. 


affairs held by Columbia men in years. Other 
events of the Junior Week schedule included the 
Glee Club concert in Earl Hall on February 14, and 
the theater party on February 13, when the class 
took over the Liberty Theater where "Have A 
Heart” was оп the boards. 

The first concert of tne Columbia University 


Band was held on February 21 in Earl Hall. The 
program follows: 
MARCHE— Militaire Schubert 
OVERTURE— Mireille Gounod 
ELIZABETH'S PRAYER Wagner 
VocaL SOLO 
Rendition by Miss Aurelia Schwiers, 
dramatic soprano 
INTERMEZzO— The Butterfly Bendix 
PIANO SELECTION 
A. М. Sokoloff, Pianist 
DEDICATION OF THE PONIARDS Meyerbeer 
SELECTED SONGS 
VOCAL SOLO 
Miss Aurelia Schwiers 
SELECTION— Bohemian Girl Balfe 


Irvin S. Cobb addressed several hundred persons 
in Hartley Hall, on February 16, and told of the 
horrors of the present European War. He recited 
many interesting experiences on the battlefield 
with the German and Belgian armies in 1914. 


ATHLETICS 


The work of Leonard and Latour also stood out. 
Each Ithacan played his man, a system of guard- 
ing that did not check the Varsity, while Colum- 
bia's defense was based on broader team work 
and was particularly effective in the first half 
when Cornell was held to two field goals. The 
line-up: 


Columbia (32) Cornell (27) 


Коһег(5............... ТАЙ he ЕД Са ир petes Stewart 
Latout eese Ro or гре Ын Ortner 
еопагЧ............... Б АЫ Fuller 
Кагег................. а ЫЗ ..... Palmer 
Färre issue ease EG KG I exa ped Kendall 


Goals from tields—Farer, 5; Leonard, 4; Latour, 
4; Roberts; Ortner, 4; Kendall, 3; Stewart; 
Fuller. Goals from foul—Leonard, 4 out of 7; 
Ortner, 9 out of 14. Referee—J. O'Shea of St. 
John’s. Umpire—A. W. Koch of Yonkers Y. M. 
С.А. Time of halves—20 minutes. 
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No official announcement of the scheduling of 
a crew race between Harvard and Columbia for 
this spring has yet been made, but the fact that 
Harvard will not meet Cornell this year on the 
water and that negotiations for a Harvard- 
Columbia race have been admitted, are regarded 
as indicating that such a race will be held. No 
date has been decided upon, depending upon the 
date of the Child’s Cup Race, but it will probably 
occur not later than Saturday, May 19. 


The Varsity fencing team defeated Yale five 
bouts to four in the Gymnasium on February 17. 
Captain Allison and Valentine each won two and 
lost one, while Arnaud scored over one opponent. 
Plieger, of Yale, was the only man to keep a clean 
slate. The bouts were generally very close, a 
single touch deciding five. Columbia scored four 
points in the first two rounds and one in the third. 
The freshman fencers won by default from Yale 
1920, onlv two members of the Yale team appear- 


ing. 


———— ——— 


Harvard's wrestlers won from Columbia by a 
score of 24 to o last week at Cambridge, taking 
three bouts on falls and four on decision. 


Columbia was well represented at the New 
York Athletic Club and Brooklyn College meets, 
although several of the Blue and White Athletes 
competed under club colors. At the New York 
Athletic Club games, 1920 won the interclass 
relay, followed by 1919 and 1917. Schnaars, 
Sibley, Tomberg and Wefers ran for the fresh- 
men. Shepherd won the mile handicap in 
4:27 2-5, starting from the seventy-five yard 
mark; Huelsenback, with thirty-two yards, was 
second in the 880-yard handicap; and Wefers, 
given four yards, won the seventy-yard handicap 
in :07 2-5 seconds. MHarvitt, last year's track 
captain, was third in this event. 

Fordham took the measure of the Varsity relay 
team in a special race for the metropolitan col- 
leges at the Brooklyn games, winning in 3:25 4-5. 
C. C. N. Y. was third. Schnaars, starting from 
the forty-five yard mark, led the field over the 
line in the rooo-yard handicap in 2:14 4-5. 
Carroll ran third in the one-mile novice event. 

Six events were run off in the indoor interclass 
track meet last weck, the seniors capturing a 
majority of the honors with the freshmen second. 
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Cassidy,'17, was high scorer, winning both hurdle 
races, tying for first in the high jump and pick- 
ing up a third in the sprint. The Hudson-Fulton 
medals are given to those placing first or second 
in this meet. 

The spring track schedule for the Varsitv 
follows: 


Saturday, April 28, Penn Relays, at Philadelphia. 

Saturday, May 5, Brown at Providence. 

Saturday, May 12, U. S. Naval Academy at 
Annapolis. 

Saturday, May 19, Colgate at South Field. 

Friday and Saturday, May 25, 26, Intercollegi- 
ates, place not yet decided. 


Captain “ Hal” Vollmer of the swimming team 
lost the 220-yard metropolitan title last week to 
“Ted” Cann, of New York University and the 
New York A. C., who won the race in 2:25 2-5, 
four-fifths of a second slower than the record set 
by Vollmer in this event last year. 


Swimming Schedule 


The News recently published the swimming 
schedule for the balance of the season, and due to 
the unsettled condition of the schedule at that 
time, an error occurred. The correct dates 
follow: 


Feb. 22 
Feb. 28 
Mar. 3 
Mar. 9 
Mar. 13 
Mar. 16 
Mar. 21 
Mar. 24 


Princeton at Princeton. 

Yale at Columbia. 

C. C. N. Y. at Columbia 
Pennsylvania at Philadelphia. 
Princeton at Columbia. 
Pennsylvania at Columbia. 
Yale at Yale. 

Intercollegiates at Philadelphia. 


Opponents' Scores 


BASKETBALL— Yale, 27; Pennsylvania, 21. 
SwiIMMING— Yale, 46; Pennsylvania, 7. 


Intercollegiate League Standing, February 19: 


Won Lost P.C. 


ате шнда аа E И 5 I . 833 
Priñcetóni cosi жекке rented v 4 1 . 800 
Реппву1уап!а.................... 3 3 . 500 
Dartmouth. асока 3 3 . 500 
Соштпїыа....................... 2 4 .333 
Cornell uu sis Soa es a ibi ES I о . 143 
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The freshman swimming teams scored over De 
Witt Clinton by thirty-three to twenty in a dual 
meet held recently. Columbia won the relay, 
fifty-yard swim, dive and plunge, Needham cov- 


ering sixty-two feet in the last event. 


Home Games 


The Athletic Association has issued a calendar 
of home events during the remainder of the col- 
lege year. The list follows: 


Date Sport Opponent 
February 24 BASKETBALL Princeton 
February 28 SWIMMING -Yale 
February 28 WATER POLO Yale 
March 2 BASKETBALL Pennsylvania 
March 3 SWIMMING С.С.М.УҮ. 
Магсһ 3 WATER POLO С.С.М.Ү. 
Магсһ 10 WRESTLING Brown 
March 13 SWIMMING Princeton 
March 13 WATER POLO Princeton 
March 16 SWIMMING Pennsylvania 
March 16 WATER POLO Pennsylvania 
March 28 BASEBALL С.С.М.Ү. 
March 31 BASEBALL Manhattan 
April 2 BASEBALL St. John's 
April 4 BASEBALL Amherst 
April 7 BASEBALL С.С.Х.Ү. 
April II BASEBALL Yale 
April II TENNIS Rutgers 
April 14 BASEBALL Holy Cross 
April I4 TENNIS N. Y. U. 
April 18 BASEBALL Williams 
April 18 TENNIS С.С.М.Ү. 
April 20 BASEBALL Union 
April 21 BASEBALL Harvard 
April 23 TENNIS Fordhain 
April 28 TENNIS Wesleyan 
May 2 BASEBALL Rutgers 
May 4 TENNIS Cornell 
May 5 BASEBALL Wesleyan 
May 5 TENNIS Williams 
May 8 BASEBALL N. Y. U. 
May II BASEBALL Cornell 
May II TENNIS Colgate 
May 12 TENNIS INTERSCHOLASTICS 
Мау 15 BASEBALL Dartmouth 
May 19 BASEBALL Fordham 
May I9 TENNIS Pennsylvania 
May 26 BASEBALL Stevens 
May 30 BASEBALL Lafayette 
May 30 TENNIS Stevens 
June 2 BASEBALL Rhode Is.S.C. 
June 2 TENNIS Trinity 
June 4 BASEBALL Leland Stan- 

ford 
June 6 BASEBALL Pennsylvania 
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Sport Calendar 


For detailed information, telephone Morning- 
side 1400 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24 


Basketball. Princeton. Gymnasium 8:30 p.m. 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 27 
Basketball. Yale at New Haven. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28 


Swimming and Water Polo. Yale. Gymnasium 
8:30 p. m. 

Basketball. 1920 vs. Richmond Hill H. S. 
Gymnasium. | 


FRIDAY, MARCH 2 


Basketball. 
p. m. 


Pennsylvania. Gymnasium 8:30 
SATURDAY, MARCH 3 
Track. Indoor. Intercollegiates at Philadelphia 


TUESDAY, MARCH 6 


Basketball. Princeton at Princeton. 


CHARTERED 1799 


Bank of the 
Manhattan Co. 


40 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


CAPITAL 
SURPLUS 


$2,050,000 
4,500,000 
OFFICERS 


STEPHEN BAKER President 
HENRY K. McHARG Vice-President 
D. Н. PIERSON Cashier 
JAMES McNEIL Asst. Cashier 
B. D. FORSTER Asst. Cashier 
C. D. BAKER Asst. Cashier 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
By LzvzniNG Tyson, 'r1 A. M. 


Columbia University 
i December 31, 1916 
To the Board of Directors of the 
Columbia Alumni Federation. 


Gentlemen: Herewith I am submitting to you a 
report of the activities of the Alumni Federation 
office for the year 1916. 

Last year’s report discussed seriatim the purposes 
for which the Federation was organized and this 
report will describe what has been done to further 
those purposes during the past year. - 


Organization of Alumni 
By Classes 


Including the classes which are represented in the 
Early Eighties, the Upper Eighties and the Forty- 
Niners (most of which have individual organizations 
also), all Columbia College classes since 1880, with 
the exception of 1912, are now permanently organ- 
ized and hold regular meetings. Many classes back 
of 1880, though represented in the Society of Older 
Graduates, have also retained organizations, notably 
1874 and 1878. The tendency, particularly among 
the younger men, has been to combine with the 
Science classes of the same year, and until the 
Schools of Mines, Engineering and Chemistry were 
placed on a graduate basis in I914, this was generally 
accomplished not later than the class's decennial. 
The pendulum has swung, however, and the class 
of 1917 recently decided, and rightly so, that a com- 
bination of the College and Science divisions would 
be inadvisable, and it is likely that these combina- 
tions will no longer be formed. 

Classes of the professional schools have been urged 
to hold periodic meetings and efforts to arrange such 
meetings have met with a fair degree of success. 
One of the most successful class reunions of recent 
years was that of 1896 P. and S. which last Com- 
mencement celebrated its twentieth anniversary on 
the Morningside campus. Except for Columbia Col- 
lege, however, emphasis on organization by class 
units could not meet with success in proportion to 
the outlay of energy necessary to get results. . 

The point of view of the Alumni Office is that a 
man is a Columbia College alumnus when he enters 
upon his Sophomore year. Stress is always laid on 
the importance of impressing upon the minds of 
alumni while they are undergraduates what the 
term ‘‘alumnus” really means. The opportunity to 
do this extends over a period of several years. The 
greater part of this time has been neglected in the 
past, but the mistake is gradually being rectified. 


If this can be achieved, our work in at least one 
direction will have ended. 

The Secretary recommends, for purposes of stand- 
ardizing form and procedure, and for making known 
what the Federation is equipped to do and will do, 
that a Bureau of Columbia Secretaries be organized, 
the bureau to consist of from one to three represen- 
tatives of class, class group, or school organizations, 
who shall meet two or three times a year. Such an 
organization would be of particular advantage to 
younger classes, and would prove a convenient 
channel for getting uniform action on, or considera- 
tion of, propositions of general alumni interest. 


(2) Alumni Notices 


The year was about half over when a system of 
keeping a record of all the detailed work done by the 
office for various organizations, was put into practice. 
The record now shows that the regular addressing 
and clerical duties of the office have included (in 
addition to the routine of recording the constant 
changes of address of alumni of all.schools, of de- 
positing miscellaneous information in the ' Morgue” 
file, and of. keeping membership and subscription 
records) the addressing of wrappers for the teaching 
staff for the office of the Secretary of the University, 
for the Alumni News, for the College, Ph.D. and 
Mines Alumni Associations, for the Barnard 
Alumne Association, for the .Decennial Class (in- 
cluding a bi-weekly bulletin), for the Van Amringe 
Memorial Committee, and for the classes oí 1011, 
1913, 1914, I9IS, 1916, 1909, 1905 and 1908. Mis- 
cellaneous tasks have also been undertaken and 
accomplished for the Committee of Columbia Uni- 
versity Alumni on Military Training Camps; for the 
Committee on Naval Training Cruise for Civilians; 
for the Forty-Niners; for the Rowing Club; for the 
Athletic Association; for the Columbia University 
Christian Association; for the Intercollegiate Branch 
of the Young Men's Christian Association; for the 
Columbia Civic Science League; for the Hughes 
National College League; for the office of the Secre- 
tary of Barnard College; for Chaplain Knox; for the 


‘Columbia University Club; for the Varsity Show; 


for the Glee Club; for Spectator; and for King's 
Crown. Innumerable class and locality lists have 
been applied for by alumni and furnished. The bulk 
of the work can casily approach immense propor- 
tions, and the detail is very exacting. It must all be 
accomplished in addition to a fairly well grounded 
routine which centers about arrangements for 
Alumni Day, Commencement Day, the annual 
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convention to nominate an alumni trustee, and 
the weekly publication of the Alumni News. 

The Alumni Office is not well known now by most 
alumni, yet it has already assumed a heavy burden in 
that it attempts to remove from alumni officers har- 
rowing details of clerical work. Enlargement of the 
office staff will be the only solution as further de- 
mands upon the office increase labors which even now 
engross an insufficient clerical and managerial force. 

President Butler’s annual report to the University 
Trustees has for several years been sent to all 
alumni, and the annual reports of the deans of 
Columbia College, the Schools of Mines, Engineer- 
ing and Chemistry, the School of Law, and the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, have been 
mailed, respectively, to all graduates of the schools 
mentioned. This year the University agreed to 
have these reports distributed to the alumni through 
the Alumni News, making them supplements of 
special issues. This provides means for bringing the 
reports to the attention of alumni in attractive 
company, and the new method of distribution gives 
the News opportunity to publish some very inter- 
esting numbers, each one of which, with peculiar 
appropriateness, can be devoted to the work of one 
particular school. All this requires an immense 
amount of labor, and the immediate return may 
seem inconsiderable. In terms of tangible results, 
the effort expended may often seem to be wasted; 
but all authentic information distributed through a 
semi-official medium such as is the News, is seed 
falling upon good ground, and the increase will 
come in due course. 

(3) Press Bureau 

The alumni are deeply interested in news of the 
University as it appears in the daily press, for 
erroneous impressions of Columbia and of Columbia 
life are very frequently formed with these newspaper 
reports as a basis. The matter of systematic dis- 
tribution of authentic and reliable news of all de- 
partments of the University is something over which 
the alumni can have no jurisdiction, but the Feder- 
ation has put itself on record as being willing at any 
time to co-operate with the University whenever 
the authorities believe we can be of assistance. 


(4) Address Lists 

The Secretary reports with great pleasure that 
the task of completing the alumni rolls, particularly 
that of adding to the lists on file in the Alumni office 
the names of non-graduate matriculants, has pro- 
gressed slowly but surely during the busy year just 
passed. This very important work will be com- 
pleted before the end of another year, unless unfore- 
seen circumstances prevent. 

The alumni are catalogued in four distinct files. 
These correspond with the three classifications used 
in the general catalogue and an additional one for 
detailed information is gradually being added. 
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The first of these files contains cards on which is 
recorded briefly a few bits of most useful and most 
used information such as addresses and degrees. The 
second file contains cards arranged according to 
geographic units. The third file contains stencils 
arranged according to schools and classes, with 
tripping devices to indicate various sub-classifica- 
tions. The fourth file contains folders arranged al- 
phabetically and is known as the ‘Morgue’; 
needless to state there is here stored away a vast 
amount of personal information which should prove 
of immense value to the Columbia historians of the 
future. 

One of the most important functions of the alumni 
office is the filing system which deposits day by day 
and week by week an enormous amount of valu- 
able Columbiana. Class secretaries, committee 
chairmen and officers of all alumni organizations 
should be and are encouraged to deposit all material 
of this kind in the Federation office. It is kept on 
record there until its utilitarian value has disap- 
peared when it finds its way into the permanent files 
of the Columbiana Collection and becomes a part 
of the official University records. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF STENCILS IN FILE 


School Graduates Non- Dupli- . Total 
graduates cates 

College 3225 1615 4840 
Science 2382 500 2882 
Law 2929 625 4564 
P. & S. 4137 4137 
A. M. 2197 2197 
Ph.D. 478 478 
F.A. 32I 4I 362 
Polit. S. 37 37 
Phar. 127 127 
Journ. 56 56 
Hon. 129 129 
М ив. І І 
17029 2156 625 19810 


(5) Local Clubs 


By far the most interesting part of the year’s work 
has been the situation in regard to the local alumni 
clubs. 

When the Alumni Federation was organized in 
1913, only one feature of the plan as then set forth 
was open to question, and that was the placing of 
the dues of General Members of the Federation at 
Three Dollars, of which Two Dollars and a Half were 
returnable to the Federation treasury. No one 
ever believed or expected that any alumni club could 
support itself on dues of Fifty Cents per member, so 
the Federation plan also provided that all members 
of School Alumni Associations living in the terri- 
tories of local alumni clubs should be members of the 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE OF MEMBERSHIP 


Membership t of Various Alumni Bodies Since 1909 


Vote Cast at Eight Alumni April | Dec. | April | Sept. | May | Jan. | June | June 
Trustee Conventions 22, 2, 25, 24, 21. 29. І, 6, 
1909 | 1909 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1915 | 1916 
College Association 938 938 | 1131 | 1160 | 1250 | 1147 | 1314 | 1214 
Mines Association 834 939 957 974 | 1226 | 1295 | 1302 | 1401 
P. and S. Association 206 206 268 241 366 355 349 296 
Law Association 293 293 261 256 401 378 374 730 
Ph.D. Association IIS IIS II9 I20 132 166 166 146 
Architects 107 
Illinois Club 62 62 23 36 4I 4I 40 34 
Washington Club | 25 25 24 * * 22 19 36 
California (San Francisco) Club 36 36 34 25 42 49 SI 5I 
Minnesota Club 28 29 24 25 *30 34 38 
District of Columbia Club 34 54 52 47 56 $2 44 42 
Western Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh) Club 26 31 26 #21 43 50 64 64 
Western New York (Buffalo) Club 25 25 24 24 24 23 *18 IS 
Northern New York (Albany) Club 23 28 27 31 34 37 
Mexico Club 26 * 22 34 *27 
Indiana Club 25 25 25 
St. Louis Club 26 26 25 
Wisconsin Club 25 25 25 24 
Philadelphia Club 26 26 30 26 68 67 78 59 
Colorado Club 28 30 30 *32 33 4I 31 
New Jersey Club 116 82 77 297 272 302 | 330 
Yonkers Club 34 36 23 33 39 39 43 
Kansas City Club 26 *25 
Cuba Club 25 23 24 40 
Utah Club 24 2I 30 32 32 32 
Maryland (Baltimore) Club 16 23 26 32 
Southern California (Los Angeles) Club *rs 23 24 2I 
Omaha Club IO I2 
General members not affiliated with an associa- 
tion or club 1S 81 102 
Totals 2724 | 3033 | 3295 | 3208 | 4233 | 4241 | 4241 | 4875 


* Not represented in convention. 
T Degree holders only. 


clubs without payment of further dues; but further 
provision was made that these school members 
could become ''Contributing Members" of local 
alumni clubs if they so desired, their contributions 
to be applied to local club expenses only. By this 
provision the income of local clubs could not suffer 
if their officers were able to induce the same mem- 
bers to pay the same amounts they had been paying 
before the Federation was organized—in other — 
words, the actual ratio of distribution of dues was 
not changed to the detriment of the clubs, but the 
method of collection did not remain the same. The 
dues were increased but the Alumni News was in- 
cluded in the membership, an innovation which was 
received with pleasure in some quarters, in others 


with pain. In general, however, the new system did 
not meet with success in so far as the local clubs are 
concerned. The Secretary believes such is the case 
for three reasons: First, the system is complicated 


. and few alumni, except those directly in touch with 


the center of things, care to pick apart a compli- 
cated piece of administration mechanism, especially 
when they meet only once or twice a year and then 
chiefly for purposes of having a good time. Second, 
the success of the system depends upon the ability 
of one or two officers to collect dues, and in most 
instances these officers are busy men, and at most 
can devote only a small amount of time and atten- 
tion to club affairs. Third, the relatively small en- 
rollments of the local alumni clubs makes it neces- 
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sary for practically the same men year in and year 
out to support club activities, while, if the enroll- 
ment were larger, the expense could be more widely 
distributed. But whatever the cause, the system 
does not work, so far as the local clubs are concerned, 
and that seems to be the best explanation. 


Protests against the then existing plan of organi-. 


zation from various alumni clubs began to arrive 
in the Fedération office as early as February, 1915. 
The first official one came from the Pacific Coast 
where the San Francisco Alumni Club took action 
against payment of dues to the Federation by any 
one living in its territory except through its 
treasurer. This involved the right of the Federation 
directors to dictate how school association dues 
should be paid, which right the Board did not and 
does not possess, and it said so in the reply to the 
Club protest which was to the effect that the method 
of payment of dues to the Federation should not 
be changed. Various clubs supported San Fran- 
cisco, which renewed its protest at the next annual 
meeting, and since then other clubs have taken 
action suggesting a change in the present organiza- 
tion so far as the local clubs are concerned. 

Early this year the Board appointed a committee 
to look into the local club situation and to report 
back to the Directors as soon as possible. Communi- 
cations were sent immediately by the Local Club 
Committee to all local clubs asking for suggestions 
as to changes in the present plan. Only a few replies 
were received, not nearly enough to be representa- 
tive, and the Local Club Committee could not 
within reason take definite action with these replies 
as a basis. Two courses were left open and these 
are described herewith: 

(1) Abolish the system now in vogue for local 
clubs, by which every member thereof receives data 
about the University either from school association 
bulletins or through the Alumni News, and charge 
a nominal fee, of say, $1.00 per member, for registra- 
tion with the central alumni body. This would bea 
return to old methods in vogue before 1913, and 
immediately do away with the plan to have one all- 
embracing alumni organization for Columbia men. 

(2) Set a uniform amount for the dues of all 
alumni organizations, whether school associations or 
local clubs, and provide an equable method of dis- 
tribution of the uniform dues between the school 
association, the local club and the central organiza- 
tion. The amount tentatively agreed upon, if it 
would meet favorable consideration, was Five 
Dollars. 

Believing that adoption of the first proposal 
would be a step backward, and of the second, a step 
forward, the Local Club Committee recommended 
to the Board that the second be sent to loca! clubs 
outside a fifty-mile radius from the University to 
find out whether the system met with their approval, 
and if it did not, to make further suggestions. 
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Although few replies have been received, so that 
the fate of this proposal to make a uniform alumni 
due of $5.00 is at present in doubt, the Secretary 
believes that it will not be favorably acted upon by 
local club members. The reasons for this belief are 
threefold, and are those given above as the reasons 
why the present method has not been a success. 

The Local Club Committee, if its proposal to 
raise General Membership dues to $5.00 does not 
meet with the approval of the local clubs, will have 
to face a perplexing situation, for it will have to 
decide whether it is advisable to make membership 
in the central Columbia alumni organization nom- 
inal and revert to the old plan of One Dollar dues. 
In this case local clubs certainly would be able to 
increase revenue, and broaden the sphere of their 
activities. It is mainly a question of point of view. 

Several years ago Columbia men, not satisfied with 
the diversification of alumni activity which got the 
general alumni body nowhere, set out to organize 
themselves into units which collectively could ac- 
complish a considerable amount of good for the 
University. The first difficulty encountered was 
the matter of a central headquarters adequately 
equipped, the “main office of the concern." They 
took chances on getting the necessary support and 
the office was established. The University itself 
gave its entire catalogue department plus rooms, 
light and heat. Subsidiaries, the school associations 
and local clubs provided considerable assistance. 
Membership in any one of these did not grant any 
more privileges in the concern than did membership 
in any other—school associations did not get any 
advantages which were not open to the local clubs, 
and local clubs were not subjected to any disadvan- 
tages which the school associations did not face. 
How well or how poorly the business of the concern 
has been conducted is evident from the Treasurer’s 
latest reports which show the Federation of itself 
with a comfortable surplus, the News with the low- 
est deficit it has ever had, a net surplus for the year 
1916 to be applied to the general deficit which will 
then amount to about One Thousand Dollars, the 
lowest it has ever been. This would seem to indicate 
that the central organization is not without merit in 
spite of the fact that the local clubs claim to be not 
benefited by it. To offset alleged disadvantages 
there now is a central alumni office equipped to 
assist, on demand, any alumni undertaking. It has 
not been firmly established financially because it has 
believed and still believes the Alumni News is a 
necessary adjunct to its work, and has annually meta 
deficit which the News has incurred; but even with 
that incubus, it is almost clear of the ground. The 
organizers expected a hard pull for at least five years 
and possibly more. The goal is really in sight now. 

So much for one view. 

Loyal Columbia men in various geographic cen- 
ters all over the world, far removed from the Uni- 
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versity and its associations, have grouped them- 
selves to do all in their power to advance its inter- 
ests in the territory in which they reside. They meet 
infrequently and generally for purposes of a social 
nature. Very often they know little of what is going 
on at the University and depend upon the Uni- 
versity to send them word. Their importance as 
Columbia centers increase only with an increase in 
their resources. Is it more important that their 
income be devoted largely for purposes of their 
own club, or shall they share it so that a gener- 
ous proportion be given to support the larger 
work at the University? This is the other view. 
The clubs themselves are answering the question 
now. Harvard alumni recently undertook a cam- 
paign to raise $10,000,000 to add to the general 
endowment of Harvard University, requiring a» 
average contribution of more than $300 per mam. 
The Alumni Federation of Columbia University 
asks that an annual contribution of only $5.00 to 
support Columbia alumni activities (including local 
club activities) and to maintain a central alumni 
office at the University be made by men interested 
in the University enough to affiliate themselves with 
one of the various alumni organizations. This does 
not seem unreasonable—but it seems hard to 
reconcile both points of view. 

If the local clubs reject the proposal of uniform 
$5.00 dues, the status quo will be maintained and the 
problem will be unsolved. If this situation should 
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arise the Secretary recommends (1) that the matter 
of the relationship of the local clubs to the central 
alumni organization be offered for consideration toa 
committee, as large as may be necessary, the mem- 
bers of which to be, with one exception, members of 
local clubs; (2) that this committee shall be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Federation from 
nominees made by the presidents of local clubs; (3) 
that after organizing, the committee shall be em- 
powered to add to its membership whenever neces- 
sary or desirable; and (4) that the committee report 
back to the alumni by Commencement, if possible. 

For the information of the Board, a table is given 
below, showing the distribution on July 1, 1916, 
of local club members. The figures are taken from 
the membership reports prepared for the alumni 
trustee nominating convention of last June. 


(6) The Alumni News 


The Alumni News has shown advancement in all 
departments over last year and for the year ending 
December 31, 1916, shows a deficit of about $1000. 
This is very gratifying and particularly so because 
of the increased paper cost. The average weekly 
circulation is in advance of 3200. The paid sub- 
scription list numbered 1807 on June 30, 1916, and 
2219 on December 31, 1916. Indications are that 
printing costs are nearing the lowest possible mark, 
and attention should be concentrated on increasing 
the income to a point where the editorial staff can 


SCHOOL MEMBERS 


General Seno! Р 
Members) College | Science | Ph.D. | S. law | е 
tecture 

Buffalo 13 13 4 5 2 2 
Colorado 6 30 4 19 I 2 4 
Cuba 31 II 10 I 
District of Columbia 53 16 4 5 I I 2 3 
Illinois 27 24 7 15 2 
Maryland 22 IS 5 S 2 I I I 
Mexico I2 II IO I 
Minnesota 34 II 8 2 I 
New Jersey 37 323 122 132 3 24 32 IO 
Northern New York  : 18 I9 3 II 4 I 
Omaha II 3 I I I 
Oregon 4 6 3 -I I I 
Philadelphia 4 60 16 32 6 I 4 I 
Pittsburgh 33 35 "а 25 2 2 I 2 
San Francisco 26 29 28 I 
Southern California 8 20 6 8 I 2 2 I 
Utah 25 16 2 13 I 
Washington 34 10 2 7 I 
Yonkers 5 43 22 13 2 5 I 

Totals | 403 | 695 | 200 350 21 4I 59 24 
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be augmented. Today four men are engaged in 
publishing the News. One attends to make up on 
but one evening each week, another reviews books, 
another writes athletics. The Managing Editor has 
the responsibility for everything else connected with 
the paper—the finances, editing, planning for and 
assembling material, reading proof, writing editor- 
ials, and all this in conjunction with other exacting 
duties as Executive Secretary of the Alumni Fed- 
eration. It is a considerable task, sometimes a 
delightful one, sometimes not so delightful, but it is 
not fair to the alumni nor to the News to have this 
condition continue. The editor last year asked for 
two assistants in addition to the force of assistant 
editors. This year he would be pleased to have one. 
There are certain things which the News can and 
should do, but can not carry out under present 
handicaps. Conditions are slowly improving but 
labors of publication aré increasing. There has 
been no increase in the editorial staff for three 
years, and in that time the News has under- 
gone considerable development. If the present 
standard is to be bettered or even maintained, it 
can only be accomplished by support of those who 
are not now on the subscription lists. 


Before concluding, I would like to quote from my 
report of one year ago: 


Alumni of various university generations and 
of different groups frequently propose to the 
general alumni public that certain movements 
be started and carried to a successful conclu- 
sion. In almost every instance these proposals 
are worthy of support by all alumni and by the 
university authorities. However, it is a very 
well-known fact that most alumni are busy 
men who have many interests to occupy their 
attention which do not allow them to devote 
any great amount of time to such proposals. 
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The only solution is that the alumni recognize 
once and for all the absolute necessity for a 
firmly established and adequately equipped 
central alumni business office, to carry out the 
details of whatever meritorious projects 
alumni as individuals or as organizations set 
before it. In spite of all misapprehensions to 
the contrary, the Alumni Federation really 
has but one object in view—the founding of an 
office of this kind. The Federation needs, above 
all else, to be discovered. There are compara- 
tively few alumni who realize that there is a 
central alumni office which is equipped to han- 
dle the details of almost any alumni under- 
taking. The majority think that all the pur- 
poses of the organization are social and only 
of that character. The greatest service the 
Board can render is to convince the rank and 
file of graduates that the alumni office is 
seeking only to concentrate energy, co-ordinate 
effort and eliminate any duplication of ex- 
pense. Only by a ceaseless personal cam- 
paign, not on the part of one man, or several 
men, but by the entire Board, will this end be 
attained, and only then will the value of the 
work which the Board has set out to do be 
recognized. 


In closing, I wish to report to the Directors that 


sincere and hearty thanks should be extended to the 
University authorities, particularly the Secretary, 
the Bursar, the Registrar and the Superintendent 
of Buildings and Grounds, for valuable assistance, 
varied in character, without which the work of the 
Alumni Federation could be carried on only with 
the greatest difficulty. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 


LEVERING TYSON, 
Executive Secretary. 


Feb. 23, 1917, Sec. 2 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
By Gustavus Town Kirby,’95 Mines,'98 Law 


To the Board of Directors of the Alumni Federation: 


GENTLEMEN—Herewith I am submitting for your consideration statements showing the 
financial condition of the Alumni Federation and the Alumni News, on December 31, 1916: 


I—A STATEMENT SHOWING ALL CASH ON HAND OF THE ALUMNI FEDERATION ON DECEMBER 31, 1916: 


Bank balance in Corn Exchange ВапК......................... PIRE wee $460.97 

Petey Cash Dates еы oe sr actos once Pate ue eese ded ои aa aes | 5.00 
| $465.97 

Balance to credit of Special Endowment Fund (see statement II)...... $130.75 

Interest. ООЛ ТОКЕ aoe Л wad Wie edes Fen Mare SER К ГТ Т 3.00 

On deposit Columbia Trust Со..................................... $133.75 $133.75 


$599.72 
II—A STATEMENT AS TO THE ENDOWMENT FUND: 


The Endowment Fund was created in 1914 from the contributions of certain alumni for the purpose 
of providing an income for Federation purposes. At the time of its establishment it was hoped and 
believed that the Alumni News would become self-sustaining, and that the dues of the Federation 
would increase by the addition of members until the central organization would become self-sustaining, 
thereby permitting the income from the Endowment Fund to be used for propaganda or other pur- 
poses. These surmises not having been realized in 1915, and the Federation becoming financially in- 
volved to a point where money to meet pressing obligations had to be obtained from some source other 
than the dues and the regular income, with the consent of the subscribers to the Endowment Fund, 
money was borrowed or used therefrom. 


On December 31, 1916, the condition of the Fund was as follows: 


Subscribed by Endowment Members of the Alumni Federation................. $2050.00 
liil m P EL" 33.75 
Lent or used in 1915, to defray current expenses of Federation and Alumni News. $1950.00 
Balance (see statement I) on deposit with Columbia Trust Co.................. 133.75 


$2083.75 $2083.75 


III—A STATEMENT OF ALL AMOUNTS DUE TO THE COLUMBIA ALUMNI FEDERATION ON DECEMBER 
31, 1916, EXCLUDING ALL ITEMS HAVING To Do WITH THE ALUMNI NEWS: 


Unpaid General Members 


For 1916—82 (à ф$т.оо......................................... $82.00 
Prior to 1916—57 @ $#ї.оо..................................... 57.00 
$139.00 
Local Club Members 
For 1916—140 @ $о.5о0........................................ - $70.00 
Prior to 1916—36 (à $о.5о..................................... 18.00 


88.00 


Carry forward, $227.00 
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Brought forward, $227.00 
Balance due from Song Book СотпиНее............................................ 388.33 


Although the Song Book Committee account shows a deficit as of December 31, 
1916, of $388.33, the Committee has on hand about 1000 books, the net value of each 
being 90c. The account is therefore good as the sale of the books is regular 
and continuous. : 
Balance due from Monday Г[ипсһегз.............................................. 71.43 


$686.76 
IV—A STATEMENT ‘OF BILLS OUTSTANDING AGAINST THE ALUMNI FEDERATION ON DECEMBER 31, 
1916, EXCLUSIVE OF ALL ITEMS HAVING TO Do WITH THE ALUMNI NEWs: 


Т. M. Cheeseman, Dues Paid іп Адуапсе.................................... $20.00 
David Clark’s Sons, ЇпсїЧепїайз............................................. 25.00 
Cobb, Macy, Dohme, Inc., Office Ѕиррііез.................................... 65.90 
Columbia University, Office Supplies, еїс..................................... 129.34 
Cosmus & Co., Office бирр[ев.............................................. 26.50 
Irving Press; Ofhce Supplies. (oa eis on ка и PEN M e Ves 21.50 
A. Н. Kellogg & Co., Printing "Alumni Бау”..-............................. 233.51 
Edward Kimpton Co., Desk Тора tr eee bm a debebis etd o ddr P Uer 3.50 
Oberly & Newell, Stationery pad EEE dU Rae aa wg BO dad КОЛЛ ier 3.30 
Remington Typewriter Co., 5иррИев........................................ 2.40 
J-F- Tapley Со Song D0OKSs oco Eee Ex nes OP а Нан ап 168.94 
Levering Tyson on Account, ба1агу.......................................... 75.00 
E. Н. Walsh, Stationery............... м ae 7.95 
Western Union Telegraph Co............... о Fete ntes s nua dre dE 16.80 
$799.64 


V—A STATEMENT SHOWING ALL AMOUNTS DUE TO THE COLUMBIA ALUMNI FEDERATION ON DECEMBER 
31, 1916, BY REASON OF THE ALUMNI NEws: | 
Subscriptions Unpaid 
Mines Association Members—42 @ $2.00................................ $84.00 
General Members 
Unaffiliated for 1916—82 (à $2.00....................................... 164.00 
Prior to 1916—57: @ $2.00 sine L9 киз жиени ку ж PA ewe Men eae PIC A oe saws 114.00 
Local Club | 
For 1916-140: @ $200 pon oor Rao EA eo od eV e ORO кА Бе жыЛ RA 280.00 
Porto 1916-10. (0 02:00:25 9c mec уны DPA ES S раа АКАЙ 72.00 
Regular Subscribers | 
F0P31916—238 (0 920000... воо танаа Кн ew COA КЫШЫ 476.00 
Prior tó 1916-—142 @ 92.00.....5 жене ene аав REN ERE S IHE 284.00 


Advertising unpaid $1474.00 


Accounts Receivable, Меї.................................... 763.35 
Special Numbers 

Columbia University СБ оооу а teva NEL ux weds $ 88.87 

UMOR ЧИК ЧОЛГО ЛУК К К ОЛУГ СТ С 109.28 


198.15 


$2435.50 
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VI—A STATEMENT SHOWING ALL BILLS OUTSTANDING AGAINST THE COLUMBIA ALUMNI FEDERATION. 
ON DECEMBER 31, 1916, BY REASON OF THE ALUMNI NEWS: 


H. K. Bender, Incidentalsis. оа bead de ope E Y EA Re WS md $0.65 
Clarke & Co., Рарег.............................. e NEN 1037.01 
Columbia University Printing Office, Printing News............... Ioue Dag боры: 1888.15 
Electro-Light Engraving Co., Engraving........... E ee СОЛ ЫЕ ТОСЕ 207.69 
Robt. Gair Co., Mailing Епуе1орез......................................... 192.72 
Irving Press, Suppliesc osse oS Secon ГГ td Ped ke dos ue qe $53 73.00 
Klebold Press, SuDplieScos soa UR EC e op OEC E AA ERREUR aoe end 36.47 
D. C. McMurtrie, Рһоїоргарһ............................................. 2.00 
Remington Typewriter Co., 5иррПез....................................... I.05 
Paul Thompson, РҺоїоргарһ.............................................. 3.00 
Thompson Photo Co., Рһобо..............................:............... 5.00 
White Studios, Рһоортарһ................................................ 1.50 
. : $3458.24 


VII—A STATEMENT SHOWING THE ENTIRE OBLIGATIONS AND RESOURCES OF THE COLUMBIA ALUMNI 
FEDERATION AND THE ALUMNI NEWS ON DECEMBER 31, 1916: 


Bills outstanding on December 31, 1916, by reason of the work of the Federa- 


tion (excluding the News), as per Statement ІУ........................... $799.64 
Bills outstanding on December 31, 1916, by reason of the püblication of the News, 
asper Statement VI: oii icy se duode y oui ae bas qe RE ved ex ex я 3458.24 
Cash on hand on December 31, 1916, as per Statement I..................... $599.72 
Amount due to the Federation on December 31, 1916, exclusive of all items 
having to do with the News, as per Statement III......................... 686.76 
Amount due to the Federation on December 31, 1916, by reason of the News, 
as per Statement Молл» кела ууна Ub tick ende ba Жык T . $2435.50 
Charge off for bad 4ебїз................................ TTE 500.00 
к= 1935.50 
Пепа ее росто е ае с ме) . 1035.90 


$4257.88 $4257.88 
Note: The Alumni Federation on December 31, 1916, had no contractual obligations nor amounts 
outstanding other than those above set down. It is to be noted, however, that of the money subscribed 
for the purpose of creating an Endowment Fund, $1950 was used in 1915 to help defray the expenses of 
publishing the Alumni News. 
Nore: To the above resources can be added the income which will be available by sale of Song Books 
when the present outstanding bills are paid (see Statement III); the furniture and fixtures in the Alumni 
Office, 311 East Hall, worth about $400.00; and the good will of the Alumni News. 


A—A STATEMENT OF THE FEDERATION'S FINANCIAL OPERATIONS DURING 1916, EXCLUSIVE OF THE 
ALUMNI NEws: 
Received and to.be received 
Receipts for dues: 
School Associations— 


Law Associatiolu woher a eben ало дЗ $823.00 
Mines Association........ ЖКО оа а Оа ГГ oats Obes 1441.00 
Рь& 5. Association ы жиеш шунлык Ыы RU NEU n aoa ides 364.00 
PhD): ASsOc lations oou se ees const Hine ене ЕРЕ инад 146.00 - 
College Association vs dex а ж te ORE OM н ‚ I415.00 
Architects AssoCIatiOn coy es RX4uV EVE ра нанео DERE 155.00 


Carry forward, $4344.00 
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Brought forward, $4344.00 


General Members: ooa rre ижек ei ese o RUE a hae RE oa ea 455.92 
Sustaining Members: 242 oo китк иже ee SNS XA dS e bas a he han d eee 1235.05 
Various Alumnt Clubs... sien на ICI RES DNA с новна енор иннин Н III.25 
Gift from College Аззосїайїоп................................................. $00.00 
Gift from Class of 1905 (Interest in balance of Decennial Ецпа)................... 43.30 
Interest oco nop он a os qr ga VEU ee ie sauna EE 3.20 
Dueas per Schedule TIT. 5252289 кайи Sa ик» prede dn Do tu s catena e a Re 686.76 
"Totale eosam sau ned bp ea nM M IPM Pp tee e СУ $7379.48 
Disbursed and Owed 


Alumni Day Committee, 1916, for printing of announcements and 
postage for mailing same, messenger service, etc., including 
cost of tickets to dinner and basketball game, as per applica- 


tions received. ci serus bes реа pU EL $713.99 
Receipts for Dinner and Ball Сате............................ 514.87 
Balance paid by Еедегайоп........................................... $199.12 
Clerical Assistance during 1916....................................... 22.47 


Commencement Day Committee, 1916 
Cost of tickets to luncheon, dinner and baseball game, as per 
applications for same by alumni, messenger service, clerical 
assistance, miscellaneous printing, еёс...................... $1514.63 
Receipts from individual alumni and from School Alumni Associa- 
tions for luncheon tickets, and receipts from individual alumni 


for tickets to ball game and beefsteak dinner................ 1510.12 
Balance paid by Ғедегайоп....::.2.2. агана ранена ааа 4.51 
Editorial Services—Associate Еаібог................................... 325.00 


Incidentals, including expenses attendant upon funeral of Seth Low, '70; 
binding; telegrams; stenographer’s reports of meetings; dues in 


National Association of Alumni Secretaries, etc., еїс................. 137.87 
Monday Lunchers (as per Statement III).......... — É—— XQ 71.43 
Postage; printing and 5їайїопегу...................................... 737.30 
Salary, Executive Ѕесгеќагу............................ igi deniers A ded 1800.00 
Song Book Committee (as per statement 111) .......................... 388.33 
Depreciation of Office Equipment, 10% of $376.70...................... 37.67 


Stenographic Assistance—Salaries of stenographers who also do the steno- 
graphic work for the News, but both the salaries are assumed by the 


Summary 


Federation. зое ае pe ba dou, pq Np Red aim ая 1660.08 

Telephone Servite i. 2 war ea dde o ue uw dad det t RR S e 56.11 

Traveling Expenses............. челе viam ce ue ead edu: cds ' 98.22 
$5538.11 

Received and to be гесеїуеЧ.......................................... $7479.48 
Disbursed and озей................................................. $5538.11 
Balafice.2o2 ЛК o d УТО РГ ЛК Ab О ҮК КК ГКК ГОС ҮТ 1841.37 


: $7379.48 $7379.48 
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B—A STATEMENT OF THE FINANCIAL OPERATIONS OF THE ALUMNI NEws DURING 1916, EXCLUSIVE 
OF ANY ASSISTANCE LENT BY THE FEDERATION: 


Received and to be received 


Receipts 
From Advertising. ее sev a pied wawalies e RS $3659.27 
Commissions Siege er a ERA t ep Ga hte T Ros ЕЗ 1191.99 
БОР Р О ЕРОТ $2467.28 
Lapel Buttons—Amount of Ригсћаѕеѕ.......................... $4.25 
Amount of баїез.............................. 5.00 75 
Sales of Alumni News (зипЧгу)....................................... 23.48 
SUDSCrIDNONS iia taeda dee E ERA LEER NAR EC aba ie ea SREY aeta eati 4149.55 
Discount and Interest....... S DE e uA quid demi aba sms xau 4.07 
$6645.13 
Dueas- per Schedule: V ое Sut инки ккан е wh ewes $2435.50 
Charge off tor bad debts. 22244444 views cata инже ае EE CE dd 500.00 
I935.50 
$8580.63 
Disbursed or Owed 
Clerical Assistance.......... URN pudenda de E Ek ou scitu $12.60 
Editorial Services—Managing Editor and Associate Editors.............. 1790.00 
Елга Mb oe и deos wenn oM SALE Sede ote e tae we 422.0I 
Mailing Envelopes. cose sepe od e V ио Ee RA D RAE атна E ae d 192.72 
IBI ocis MM "rrr 79.65 
Incidentals, including weekly dinners of editorial board; postage for special 
circularizing; specially bound copies of Van Amringe Memorial supple- 
ment for presentation; other binding; etc., еёс..................... 239.70 
Messenger бегуїсе.......................................5.555.5.5* 8.80 
PA DOR E cr 1865.32 
PHNCIOG soo oos OP Date ылан ee ЕА 106.21 
Publication | 
(Including excess cost of Y. M. C. A.and............... ere $109.28 
Columbia University Club МитБегѕ)....................... 88.87 
$198.15 4397.26 
Teleplióne Service. oce o уакы о жк Каак кена н run bns 81.54 
$9195.81 
Summary | 
Received апа to be гесеїуеЧ.......................................... $8580.63 
Disbursed OF OWed uos ac Ee UH EXEC RR NEUSS x Male AS Rr $9195.81 
ыс с, T "——————————————— 615.18 


$9195.81 $9195.81 
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ALUMNI FEDERATION OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
INCORPORATED 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 
° NAME 
Section 1. The name of this corporation shall be “Alumni Federation of Columbia University, 
Incorporated.” | 
ARTICLE II 
OBJECTS 
Section 1. The objects of this corporation shall be to organize the alumni of "Columbia Uni- 
versity in the City of New York” for the purpose of advancing the interests and promoting the wel- 
fare of the University and its alumni. 


ARTICLE III 
MEMBERS 

Section 1. Any graduate, former student, member of the Faculty or administrative officer of 
Columbia University in the City of New York shall be eligible for membership in the Alumni Federa- 
tion of Columbia University, Inc. 

Section 2. There shall be two classes of members—School Members and General Members. АП 
members of any alumni association of any school maintained by the Trustees of Columbia University 
in the City of New York shall be ipso facto School Members of the Alumni Federation, if the alumni 
association of said school shall have ratified this constitution and shall have agreed to its provisions. 
All other members of this Federation shall be General Members, and shall become such General Mem- 
bers upon the payment of dues or signifying in writing their intention to become such members. 


ARTICLE IV 
DUES 

Section т. There shall be School Membership dues and General Membership dues. 

(a) Dues of School Members shall be paid annually by the alumni association of each school main- 
tained by the Trustees of Columbia University in the City of New York which shall have ratified 
this constitution, and shall be paid for all members of said association. School Members, as indi- 
viduals, shall be exempt from the payment of dues direct to this Federation. 

(b) General Membership dues shall be paid by all members of this Federation who are not School 
Members, and General Members shall receive, without extra charge, the official publication of this 
Federation, now known as the Columbia Alumni News. 


ARTICLE V 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Section I. The affairs of this Federation shall be managed by a Board of Directors, not less than 
nine (9) in number, who shall be elected at the annual meeting in the manner provided by the By- 
Laws to serve for one year or until their successors are chosen. 


ARTICLE VI 
OFFICERS 

Section І. The officers of this Federation shall be a President, three Vice-Presidents, a 
Treasurer and a Recording Secretary, who shall be elected from the members of the Board of Direc- 
tors at the annual meeting and who shall serve until the next annual meeting, or until their 
successors are elected and qualify. The said officers shall also serve as the officers of the Board of 
Directors. The Board of Directors shall have power to appoint and dismiss such other officers 
as the By-Laws may prescribe. 
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ARTICLE VII 
AMENDMENTS 
Section I. This constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of all members present at any 
regular orat any special meeting of the Federation if atleast thirty days' notice of the proposed amend- 
ment shall have been given by publication thereof in the official publication of this Federation. 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I 
DUES 


Section I. Alumni associations entitled to representation on the Board of Directors shall pay 
annually on the first day of January to the Treasurer of the Federation one dollar for each member. 
A school member shall be entitled to membership in a local club without payment of dues thereto 
if the school member reside in the territory of a local club. 

Section 2. General membership dues shall be payableannually on the first day of January. General 
Members not also members of local alumni clubs shall pay annual dues of Five Dollars ($5.00) to the 
Treasurer of the Federation. Each General Member who also elects membership in a local alumni 
club shall pay annual dues of an amount prescribed by the said local alumni club provided Three 
Dollars ($3.00) thereof shall be payable to thc Treasurer of the Federation for the uses of the said 
Federation. 

Section 3. Any alumnus confributing Ten Dollars ($10.00) or more perannum, to be applied toward 
the current expenses of this Federation, shall be called a Sustaining Member and shall have general 
membership privileges for the current year. 

Section 4. Any School Member of this Federation paying Ten Dollars ($10.00) or more per year. 
of which Five Dollars ($5.00) or more is for the general uses of this Federation, shall be called a 
Contributing Member and such Contributing Member shall have general membership privileges. 

Section 5. An alumnus contributing One Hundred Dollars ($100.00) or more toward a perman- 
ent Endowment Fund, only the income of which shall be available for purposes of this Federation, 
shal) be called an “Endowment Member" and shall have general membership privileges for life. 

Section б. An alumnus or group of alumni contributing Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) or more 
toward a fund, the income of which shall be available for the use of this Federation shall be called 
a "Fundor." An individual Fundor shall have general membership privileges for life. Fundor con- 
tributions shall be added to the Endowment Fund, but recorded in the following manner: 

“Тһе John Doe, '92 Law, Alumni Federation Endowment Fund of $..... 

“The Class of 1892 P. and S. Alumni Federation Endowment Fund of $..... ” 


АКТ1СГЕ 11 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Section 1. The Board of Directors shall be elected at the annual meeting of the Federation by a 
plurality vote of the members present either in person or by proxy. The directors shall be not less 
than nine in number. There shall be three directors from the membership of each alumni associa- 
tion accepting the provisions of this Constitution and three directors representing the general mem- 
bers of this Federation. The President, Vice-Presidents, Recording Secretary and Treasurer elected 
by the members at the annual meeting of the Federation shall also act as President, Vice-Presidents, 
Recording Secretary and Treasurer of the Board of Directors. 

Section 2. The alumni association of every school maintained by the Trustees of Columbia Uni- 
versity in the City of New York shall be entitled to three representatives on the Board of Directors 
of this Federation when the Association has ratified the constitution of this Federation and has 
accepted all its provisions. 

@ Alumni Association directors shall be nominated, except at the annual meeting on February 12, 
1917, as follows: 

On or before the last Wednesday in January in each year, the Secretary of each alumni association 

entitled to representatives on the Board of Directors of this Federation shall forward in writing to the 
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Nominating Committee of this Federation the names of the three directors whom said alumni association 
desires to have nominated and voted upon at the annual meeting of the Federation, and at said annual 
meeting the Nominating Committee shall nominate the said directors as directors from said alumni 
association. 

Section 3. The General Members of this Federation shall be entitled to three representatives on 
the Board of Directors who shall be known as Directors at Large. 

Directors at Large shall be nominated, except at the annual meeting in February 12, 1917, as follows: 

On or before December 1 in each year, the Secretary of this Federation shall request the President or 
Secretary of each Alumni Club to name a candidate for Director at Large; and from the list of names so 
submitted together with the list of General Members not also members of a local club, the Nominating Com- 
mittee shall choose six names. 

The names thus selected shall be submitted on or before January r in each year on an official ballot by 
the Executive Secretary of the Federation to the secretary of each local club in the Federation, notifying 
him that the members of that club are entitled to vote individually through him, or that the club is entitled 
to vote collectively through him for tliree of the candidates named. 

The names of these six members shall be forthwith submitted on an official ballot by the Executive 
Secretary to each member of tbe Federation not a member of an association or club, with the information 
that he is entitled to nominate three of these men for Directors at Large of the Federation. 

All returns to the Executive Secretary of the Federation before the last Wednesday in January in each 
year, when properly signed and endorsed by the President and Secretary of the local club concerned, or 
signed by a general member of the Federation not also a member of an association or club, shall be canvassed 
at the regular meeting of the Board in January, and the three members receiving the most votes cast shall 
be nominated for Directors at Large at the annual meeting of the Federation. 

In case of a tie, the Board of Directors shall choose by ballot from those receiving an equal number of 
votes. 

Section 4. Regular meetings of the Board of Directors shall be held on the last Wednesday of 
each month unless action of the Board shall decree otherwise. 

Section 5. Any member of the Board of Directors absenting himself without satisfactory excuse 
from three (3) consecutive meetings shall be deemed to have resigned his membership in the Board. 

Section б. The annual meeting of the Board shall be the first regular meeting after the annual 
meeting of the Federation. 

Section 7. Special meetings of the Board of Directors may be called by the president, by the 
executive committee, or by the recording secretary on the written request of three (3) members. 

Section 8. Three (3) days’ written notice of special meetings of the Board shall be given and only 
business specified in the notice shall be transacted at such meetings. 

Section д. А quorum at meetings of the Board shall be one-third (1$) of the number of directors 
in office. 

Section 10. The order of business at regular meetings of the Board shall be: 

Calling of the roll 
Reading of minutes 
Reports of officers 
Reports of committees 
Election of officers 
Unfinished business 
Miscellaneous business 


Section 11. If the office of any director or officer becomes vacant by reason of death, resignation, 
disqualification or otherwise, the remaining directors or director, though less than a quorum, by a 
majority vote may elect а :ѕиссеѕѕог or successors who shall hold office for the unexpired term. 


s ARTICLE III 
MEETINGS 
Section т. The annual meeting of the members of this Federation shall be held on Alumni Day, 
February 12, or on such day as shall be celebrated as Alumni Day by the Alumni Federation. 
Section 2. Special meetings of the members of this Federation may be called at any time by the 
Recording Secretary, upon the written request of at least twenty-five (25) members, or by the Board 
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of Directors, upon twenty (20) days' notice printed in the official publication and sent to the presi- 
dent and secretary of all alumni associations and local clubs which have accepted this constitution 
and agreed to its provisions. Only matters specified in the notice of special meetings shall be acted 
upon thereat. 

Section 3. Twenty-five (25) members of the Federation shall constitute a quorum at any meeting, 
except that at the annual meeting on February 12, 1917, nine (9) members shall constitute a quorum. 

Section 4. All meetings shall be held at Columbia University in the City of New York, unless 
otherwise decreed by the directors. 

Section 5. Members not present at a meeting of the Federation in person may be represented by 
proxy except for the purpose of counting a quorum. 

Section б. Whenever under the provisions of these by-laws notice is required to be given to any 
officer, director or member, it shall not be construed to mean personal notice, but such notice may be 
given by publication thereof in the official alumni publication or in writing by depositing the same in 
a post-office or letter-box in a postpaid sealed wrapper addressed to such officer, director or member 
at his address as the same appears on the books of the Federation, and such notice shall be deemed to 
be given at the time of the publication thereof or when the same shall be mailed as aforesaid. Any 
officer, director or member may at any time waive any notice or other formality required by statute 
or under these by-laws, provided always that such waiver shall be in writing and signed by such 
officer. А 

Section 7. Two inspectors for the first election of directors shall be appointed by the Board of 
Directors named in the certificate of incorporation, and at all subsequent elections of directors two 
inspectors shall be appointed by the presiding officer or chairman of the mecting called for the elec- 
tion of the directors. The inspectors before entering on the discharge of their duties shall be sworn 
to faithfully execute the duties of inspectors at such meeting with strict impartiality and according 
to the best of their ability, and the oath so taken shall be subscribed by them and immediately filed 
in the office of the Clerk of the County of New York with a certificate of the result of the vote taken 
thereat. 

ARTICLE IV 
COMMITTEES 

Section 1. All Committees of this Federation, except the Executive Committee of the Board of 
Directors, shall be appointed by the President by and with the advice of the Board; and all such 
official alumni committees shall have in their membership a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Federation. 

Section 2. From their own number the Board of Directors shall choose at the annual meeting of 
the Board six members who, with the President and Executive Secretary, shall constitute the Execu- 
tive Committee. The President of the Federation shall be chairman of this committee, 

Section 3. Whenever the Board of Directors is not in session the Executive Committee shall be 
vested with all the powers and duties of said Board. 

Section 4. Before December first of each year beginning with December, 1917, there shall be 
appointed from the membership of the Board of Directors a committee of five to be known as the 
Nominating Committee. The duties of the members of this committee shall be: 


(а) To secure from each alumni association entitled to representation on the Board of 
Directors of this Federation the names of the members of that association which it has 
chosen to represent it on the Board of Directors for the ensuing year. ° 

(b) To secure from general members of this Federation and from alumni clubs, their 
nominations for Directors at Large, according tothe method described in Article II, Section 3. 

(c) To place these names in nomination at the annual meeting of this Federation. 

(d) To select candidates for officers of this Federation and place their names in nomination 
at the annual meeting. 

ARTICLE V 
OFFICERS 
Section 1. The duties of the President, Vice-Presidents, Recording Secretary and Treasurer shall 
be those usually attached to their respective offices. | 
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Section 2. The Board of Directors may, at their discretion, appoint assistants to the various 
officers, such assistants to have such power as the Board shall direct. 

Section 3. There shall be an Executive Secretary, who may or may not be a member of the 
Board of Directors, who shall have the general management of the affairs of the Federation under 
the direction of the Board of Directors. He shall be appointed by the Board of Directors for such 
term as the Board may determine and the Board shall have the power from time to time to fix and 
determine his duties and compensation. . 

ARTICLE VI 
ANNUAL REPORT 

This corporation shall prepare annually a report in accordance with Section 226 of the Membership 
Corporations Law, and said report shall be presented at the annual meeting of the members of the 
corporation or at any special meeting appointed for that purpose and entered in the minutes of its 
proceedings and shall within thirty days thereafter be filed in the office of the Clerk of the County of © 
New York. 

ARTICLE VII 
LOCAL ALUMNI CLUBS 


Section 1. Any ten (10) alumni living in the same locality may send a request in writing to the 
Board of Directors of the Alumni Federation to form themselves into a Columbia Alumni Club which 
shall become an integral part of the Alumni Federation when it has filed with the Board of Directors 
a copy of a proposed constitution which shall not conflict in any detail with the constitution of the 
Federation, and when said alumni club shall have accepted and ratified this constitution. 

Section 2. The territorial limits of alumni clubs shall be fixed by such club with the consent and 
approval of the Board of Directors of the Alumni Federation. | 

Section 3. Any member of the Alumni Federation residing in the territory of a local club shall 
be at his option a member of said local club. 

Section 4. Alumni clubs shall make rules for their own government not inconsistent with the con- 
stitution or by-laws of the Federation. 

ARTICLE VIII 
OFFICIAL PUBLICATION 

Section т. The Federation may maintain and issue periodically an official publication the aim 
of which shall be to keep the alumni of Columbia University, and members of the Alumni Federation 
of Columbia University, Inc., in particular, informed of general alumni events and undertakings, of 
matters of particular interest to groups of alumni or of alumni as individuals, and of general uni- . 
versity progress. 

Section 2. This official publication shall be under the control of an advisory committee appointed 
by the President of the Federation by and with the advice of the Board of Directors, the members 
of which shall be responsible to the Board. ; 


ARTICLE IX 
ALUMNI TRUSTEES 

Section 1. Subject to the regulations of the Trustees of Columbia University in the City of New 
York the Board of Directors and the Executive Secretary of this Federation shall carry out the 
procedure necessary for the nomination of Alumni Trustees of Columbia University in the City of 
New York. 

ARTICLE X 
AMENDMENTS . 

Section 1. These by-laws may be amended at any regular or special meeting of the members of 
this Federation by vote of two-thirds of the members of this Federation present at such meeting in 
person or by proxy, provided that thirty days' notice of the proposed amendment shall have been 
given by publication thereof in the official publication of this Federation. 

* Section 2. Amendments to the Constitution may be proposed by the Board of Directors or by the 
Recording Secretary if the proposed amendment has been submitted to him over the signature of 
twenty-five (25) members of the Federation. 
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Mobilization of the University 
The Pupin Dinner 


MARCH 2, 1917 


“Yes, It’s a Steinway 


SN’T there supreme satisfaction in being able to 

say that of the piano in your home? Would you 

have the same feeling about any other piano? 

“Its a Steinway.” Nothing more need be said. 
Everybody knows you have chosen wisely; you 

have given to your home the very best that money 

can buy. You will never even think of changing 

this piano for any other. As the years go by the 

words ‘‘It’s a Steinway” will mean more and more 

to you, and thousands of times, as you continue to 
enjoy through life the companionship of that noble 
instrument, absolutely without a peer, you will say 
| 
| 
| 
| 


to yourself: ‘‘How glad I am I paid the few extra 
dollars and got a Steinway."' 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL SUBWAY EXPRESS STATION AT THE DOOR 


107-109 EAST i4TH ST. NEW YORK 


Kindly mention The News 


Preliminary School for the Proposed 


American National University 
of Music 


Now open at 36 East 35th Street 
New York City 


Vocal instructor of renown, Metropolitan artist. Piano 
instructor for teaching repertoire; director of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. French, Italian, German taught 
by eminent teachers. Piano, ‘cello, violin and classic 
dancing by well known instructors. No pupils accepted 
without promising talent. All students guaranteed début 
according to merits. Prices, $5 per lesson. Advisory 
Committee:—Enrico Caruso, Pasquale Amato, Mrs. 
Champ Clark, Mrs. Burleson, Miss Agnes Wilson, Mrs. 
Christian Hemick. 

For information write to executive offices, 801 Longacre 
Building, Broadway at 42nd st. 


ART BASED ON PRINCIPLE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Day and Evening Courses 
For teachers and professional workers. Poster Advertis- 
ing, Costume Design, Interior Decoration, Life, Illus- 
tration, Normal Training, Children's Classes. Catalog. 


SUSAN F. BISSELL, Sec., 2239 Broadway, N.Y. 


OUT-DOOR SCHOOL 


PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN for children 3to 
10 years. Healthful outdoor activities with the stimulus 
of select companionship coupled with Individual atten- 
tion and the advantages of private tutoring. An ideal 
location, directly adjacent to Manhattan Square, Mu- 
seum of Natural History and Central Park. 


ANNA E. CHAIRES, Principal 


42 WEST 76TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


STUDIO OF 


E. K. CARTER 


Specialized Photography in mono- 
chrome and colour for men and 
women of responsibility in the so- 
cial, scientific and commercial fields. 


2231 BROADWAY (at 8oth Street) 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Schuyler 9633 


Outdoor School Life for the City Boy 
BARNARD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Overlooking Van Cortlandt Park Playground; 4 min- 
utes walk from West 2424 St. Broadway Sub Station 
COLLEGE PREPARATION 


WM.LIVINGSTON HAZEN, 83, HEADMASTER 
T. E. LYON, ASSOCIATE HEADMASTER 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL 


Backward Children 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
238th St. and Riverside Ave. Tel. 316 Kingsbridge 
DAY SCHOOL 
315 W. 87th St. (near Riverside Drive) Tel. 0121 

Schuyler. 


Individual instruction by graduate teachers experi- 
enced in training of difficult children. 


Kindergarten, Elementary and Manual Training 
Departments. 


Full particulars upon application. 


THE COLLEGE BOOK STORE 


А. С. SEILER, Proprietor 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS, 


AND SOUVENIRS 
Students’ Discounts Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 


1124 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR I20TH STREET 


RIVERDALE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


14 acres facing Van Cortlandt Park at West 252nd St. 


Best Boarding School Advantages Near By 


FOR DAY AND BOARDING BOYS 


Daily auto "bus; hardy country life; unusually strong 
college preparation and elementary work. 


Preparation for Columbia by Columbia Men 
Ask for descriptive year book 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Head Master 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York City 


MORNINGSIDE SCHOOL 


438 WEST IIÓTH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
All grades and Kindergarten 
Elliman kindergarten training classes. Spanish coaching 
Adults and children 
The Misses D. and L. JoHNSON, Principals 
Tel. 6914 Morningside 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Its preparation for college and home life long consider- 
ed model. Physical training emphasized. Gymnasium 
swimming pool, play-grounds. Illustrated catalogue 

sent on request. Address 
HENRY CARR PEARSON, Prin., West 120th St., ЇЧ. Ү. С. 


FRANCIS EMORY 


FITCH 


(INCORPORATED) 


Printers To Brokees 
47 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


— — ——— — $< es ee _——- 


Kindly mention The News 


ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 
| transaction of business at a distance. Full information may be obtained, by those desir- 
| ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, CotuMBlA Ашим: News, New York 


| Telephone 5895 Hanover Telephone 7190 Bryant D. E. BURCHELL, '04 


BENJAMIN B. LAWRENCE, '78 Mines | BURCHELL, CLARK & LOGAN, Inc. 


| 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 
| CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER Е 
| ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


60 Wall Street New YorK CITY | rro West Street New York City 
| 
| Telephone 2172 John William MacRossie '11 
FRANCIS W. COLLINS, '05 E. M. Allan MacRossie, Jr. "14 


МАСК оѕѕІЕ & MACROSSIE 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
SURETY BONDS 


INDUSTRIAL AND PUBLIC UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 


| 

so Church Street New York City Зан Beet Messen, 
| Telephone 1309 Murray Hill Н. К. BiTZING, State's Attorney WILLIAM LANGER, '10 
| JOHN LAIMBEER, Jn. '8; BITZING AND LANGER | 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND ALTERATIONS a 
; Farmers and Merchants Bank Building 


' 103 Park Avenue Suite 2-3-4-5 


| Room 1118 | New York City MANDAN, NORTH DAKOTA 


' Telephone 3042 Cortland Rector 5586 

А KENNETH С. STERN, E. E.'12 

| DANIEL E. MORAN, '84 Mines Усер R | 
CONSULTING ENGINEER New York City | 

SS Liberty Street New York City | Sheet Aluminum Babbitt Metal 

| | 

C. Н. ELLARD, '97 Telephone Rector 9310 | 
INSURANCE 


J. PARKE CHANNING, '83 Mines 


Specializes in Life Insurance 


Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts CONSULTING ENGINEER 

The Best Policies | 

Cortland 4446 217 Broadway | 61 Broadway NEW YonK Cirv 
C. H. LINDLEY Henry Eicknorr, '75L | Telephone Rector 1331 | 
ALLAN М. SPOONER & SON, Inc. | 
LINDLEY AND EICKHOFF CONTRACTING ENGINEERS | 

ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW River and Harbor Construction—Piers, Bulkheads, 

604 Mills Building SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA Foundations snd Carssonss Subadqucois Pipe 


Cable Address: Chrysalis and Cable Laying—Marine Divers 


Pier 11, North River NEW YoRK City | 
| 
FACTORY POWER PLANTS FUEL Economy Telephone Tuomas J. BRADY, JR., 
DAVID MOFFATT MYERS, M. E. тоот | Madison Square 2721 C.E. 


Griggs and Myers Тномл$ J. BRADY, JR., CONSTRUCTION Co. — 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS GENERAL CONTRACTORS ! 


110 West 40th Street New York City 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 1170 Broadway New York City 


KINDLY MENTION THE COLUMBIA ALUMNI NEWS TO OUR ADVERTISERS 
THEY DESERVE YOUR PATRONAGE 


COLUMBIA ALUMNI 
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TEN CENTS 


ORGANIZATION OF UNIVERSITY FOR NATIONAL 
SERVICE 


Personnel Index of Students, Faculty and Graduates to be 
Compiled and Actual Work of Organizing to be 
Carried Out by Department Chiefs 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY of Columbia University 

was held in the Gymnasium on February 6, 
for the purpose of considering ways and means by 
which the University might be of service to the 
nation, the state and the city in the present 
national crisis. The addresses of President But- 
ler, Dean Keppel, Professor Giddings, and Pro- 
fessor Erskine at the Assembly emphasized the 
civic obligations that rest upon all patriotic citi- 
zens, and pointed out that the members of 
Columbia University have enjoyed special privi- 
leges and opportunities, and are by their very 
nature and training particularly well qualified 
to serve their country with effectiveness at all 
times. 

Subsequently, President Butler appointed a 
committee to formulate and institute a plan of 
procedure. This committee consists of Nicholas 
Murray Butler, '82, President of the University; 
Edwin К. A. Seligman, '79, Acting Dean of the 
Graduate Faculties; Frederick A. Goetze, '95 
Mines, Treasurer; Frederick P. Keppel, '98, 
Dean of Columbia College; Michael I. Pupin, 
'83, Professor of Electro-Mechanics; Marston T. 
Bogert, '90, '94 Mines, Professor of Organic 
Chemistry; Henry E. Crampton, '83, Professor 
of Zoology; Charles E. Lucke, 'o2 Ph.D., Profes- 
sor of Mechanical Engineering; Walter B. Pitkin, 
Associate Professor of Philosophy; Daniel D. 
Jackson, Assistant Professor of Chemical Engi- 
neering; Hans Zinsser, '99, Professor of Bacteriol- 
ogy; Robert M. Raymond, '89 Mines, Professor 
of Mining; Frank D. Fackenthal, '06, Secretary 
of the University. 

The Committee has adopted a general plan of 
action which is (1) to make a personnel index 
of the entire University body, faculty and officers 
(both men and women), alumni and alumnae, 
and students (both men and women); (2) to 
perfect an internal organization into larger and 
smaller subdivisions which shall operate autono- 
mously and in coordination with one another; 


and (3) to establish cooperative relations with 
governmental agencies of the nation, the state 
and the city, for patriotic service. 

I. The making of a personnel index has 
already been undertaken. The University as 
a whole comprises upward of 1100 officers, 
36,000 graduates, and 13,500 students now in 
residence, most of whom through their training 
and experience possess unusually high qualifica- 
tions. Itistruethat a majority of the officers and 
many of the alumni are well enough known to 
render formal registration unnecessary, but, 
nevertheless, in a comprehensive index it is de- 
sirable to include these as well as the many hun- 
dreds of individuals who may also be efficient 
members of a mobilized body. Index cards have 
been prepared and are in course of distribution. 
The cards are being sent to every member of the 
administrative and teaching staff, to the students 
of the several schools and to all of the graduates 
of the University. By means of a return slip any 
recipient can indicate a desire to procure cards 
for the enrolment of such members of the family 
as may wish to participate in the work of the 
University as a whole. 

The index cards combine the two features of 
registration and enrolment, although it is clear 
that for various reasons the returns in the first 
instance might be more complete if only the 
former were provided for. The letter of trans- 
mittal includes an appeal to University loyalty 
in order that the registration may be as full as 
possible, even if the recipient may not desire to 
answer the questions concerning enrolment. By 
combining the two features specified the first 
results will give a primary selective classification 
which makes it possible to ascertain at once the 
names and qualifications of those who may be 
surely counted upon for duty in one or another 
Capacity. 

The cards provide for a statement of affiliation 
with service bodies, organizations established by 
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other universities, ог other groups to which the 
recipient owes obligations. The covering letter 
makes it entirely clear that the personnel index 
is for the use of Columbia University alone, and 
that registration and enrolment in themselves 
do not render an individual liable to government 
service. 

2. The comprehensive plan for the internal 
organization of the University which provides for 
the definite regimentation of smaller and larger 
groups, and for the articulation of the lesser or 
greater units, is the following: 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 


I. Staff Corps 

2. Medical Corps 
Division—Hospital 
Division—Pharmacological 
Division—Dental 
Division—(Veterinary) 
Division— Biological 
Division—Laboratory 
Division—Red Cross 

3. Legal Corps 
Division—International Law 
Division— Military Law 
Division—Admiralty Law 
Division—Civil Law 


4. Technical Corps 


Division—Minerals and Areas 
Section— Geography and Topography 
Section— Geology 
Section—M ining 
Section—Metallurgy 
Division—Chemistry 
Division—Physics 
Division—Mathematics and Astronomy 
Division—Enginecring 
Section—Civil Engineering 
Section—Electrical Engineering 
Section— Mechanical Engineering 
Section—Sanitarv Engineering 
Section—Drafting 
Division—Fine Arts 


5. Economics and Social Service Corps 


Division—General Economics 
* Section—Foods and Agriculture 
Section— Industry 
Section—Finance 
Division—Social Science and Social Service 
Division—Statistics 
Division—Historical Science 
Division—Civics 
Division—Intelligence and Publicity 
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Division—Philosophy, Psychology and Anthro- 
pology 
Division—Religion 
6. Home Instruction Corps 


Division—Organization of Education 
Division—Household Arts 
Division—Physical Education 


7. Language Corps 
Division—English 
Division—Germanic 
Division—Romance 
Division—Slavonic 
Division—Oriental 
Division—Other Languages 


8. Military Training Corps 


Division—Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
Army 

Division—Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
Navy 


The number of major divisions or corps has 
been kept as small as possible in order to central- 
ize their relations effectively. Furthermore, the 
lines of the administrative and educational or- 
ganization of the University have not been fol- 
lowed absolutely, save that in a general way the 
natural divisions into teaching subjects and the 
natural groupings of such subjects have been kept 
in view. The entire scheme has been developed 
in such a way as to give definite position and 
sphere of activity to every essential unit of the 
University. 

The task of selecting and appointing the chief 
officers of the major units has been undertaken 
by the Committee acting as a general staff. 
Those who have been designated to direct the 
eight corps are the following: 

Staft Corps Chiet: 
Medical Corps Chief: 


President Butler, '82 

Dean Samuel W. Lambert, 
"85M 

Dean Harlan F. Stone, '98L 

Frederick A. Goetze, ‘95 
Mines 

Prof. Samuel McC. Lindsay 

Dean James E. Russell 

Provost Wm. T. Brewster 

Secretary Frank D. Fack- 
enthal, '06 


Legal Corps Chiet: 
Technical Corps Chief: 


Ec. & Soc. Ser. Chief: 
Home Instruc. Chief: 
Language Corps Chief: 
Mil. Training Chief: 


The further development of the divisions and 
sections, and the appointments of the chief 
othicers of subordinate units will be announced 
from time to time as progress is made. In prose- 
cuting its work, the Committee will take into 
account the personnel index cards as {һеу are 
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returned, and it will also utilize the work of the 
Alumni Federation Committee, and the Women's 
Conference Committee headed by Dean Gilder- 
sleeve, which will deal specifically with the oppor- 
tunity for service open to women. 

3. The establishment of external relations may 
be effected either on the initiative of the uni- 
versity, or in response to requests from other 
bodies for cooperation. Already certain indi- 
vidual units have come into relation with organi- 
zations of national scope, or with departments of 
the Government; e.g., Chemistry and Physics 
with the National Research Council, Mechanical 
Engineering and Electrical Engineering with the 
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Navy Department, and Physics with a group 
whose members desire training in modes of wire- 
less communication. 

The President of the University has informed 
the Council and Commission of National Defense 
as a federal body, the National Research Council, 
the Governor and the Commissioner of Education 
of New York as state officials, and the Mayor of 
the City of New York, that the above plans for 
the mobilization of Colümbia University have 
been adopted, and that the larger and smaller 
units are preparing to render such service as any 
of these official agencies may request them to 
perform. 


MOBILIZATION OF THE ALUMNI 
Reserve Officers Training Corps Probably Most Practical Way 


of Preparing in National Crisis 


T A MEETING of the Directors of the 

Alumni Federation on February 9, a Com- 
mittee of Alumni was appointed to co- 
operate with the University Committee. This 
Alumni Committee met at the Club on February 
16, and the following members were present: 
Allan B. A. Bradley, '02, ’051.; George С. Coch- 
ran, ‘84M; George Brokaw Compton, '09, '13L; 
Tompkins MelIlvaine, '90; V. A. Robertson, 
"83M; James Duane Livingston, '80; George A. 
Soper, '99Ph.D., and Levering Tyson, '11А.М. 
There were also present upon invitation, Lieu- 
‘tenant-Colonel Vickers Howard, Major Lloyd 
Collis, '92 Mines, О. К. Foster, '995, and Major 
Dorey. 

Mr. Fackenthal, the representative of the 
University Committee present, explained in some 
detail the plan of orgamzation which the central 
committee contemplated, and said that in all 
probability the alumni would be asked particu- 
larly to cooperate with the Central Committee in 
the organization of the military and naval units. 
The officers present were asked to give their 
opinions on the best way for the Alumni Com- 
mittee to proceed so as to render the most cf- 
fective assistance to the central committee 
along this line. 

Major Dorey suggested the organization of a 
Reserve Officers Training Corps. After general 
discussion the following action was taken: 


RESOLVED, that this committee of Columbia 
alumni recommend to the President and to the 


Trustees of Columbia University that a Reserve 
Officers Training Corps be formed at Columbia 
University under general orders No. 48 or general 
orders No. 49 of the War Department 1910 of the 
United States Government. 


The Chairman of the Committee then pre- 
sented a letter from Adjutant-General Stotesbury 
of the State of New York, which letter was 
printed in last week's News but is reproduced 
again herewith: 

February 12. 1917 
Major George Cochran, R. L., 
Alumni Headquarters, 
East Hall, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 


Му dear Major Cochran: 


You have asked me to advise you so that you 
may, in turn, inform the Alumni Association of 
Columbia, today, at its meeting, what sort of organ- 
ization might be tormed at Columbia which would 
be the most effective means of cooperation with the 
State in the present emergency. 

lf an emergency should arise which would require 
the organization of а large army, the greatest need 
will be for otticers. If our national guard or regular 
army were used in an emergency, as such, it would 
use up all the material necessary to officer the larger 
army. 

I would, therefore, suggest that the most effective 
organization that you can propose would be the 
Columbia University Training Corps for Officers. 
This сап be started by the enrolment of one com- 
pany. The State will provide the necessary number 
of instructors, and render every cooperation. 
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As plans work out, we might provide an oppor- 
tunity for participation in the School of Application 
at Peekskill, where experience could be had in the 
actual handling of troops. The course of study 
might be made to conform to the standards of our 
School of the Line, so that men who complete the 
course would obtain a certificate showing their 
qualifications, and upon increase of the National 
Guard or organization of other forces, they would 
be qualified to be of the greatest service to the State. 

You may be assured that every facility of this 
office, and every help that the Major-General can 
give you, will be extended. 


Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Lovis W. STOTESBURY, 
The Adjutant-General 


The following action was thercupon taken: 


RESOLVED, that this committee of Columbia 
alumni thank the Adjutant-General of the State of 
New York for his advice and offer of assistance in 
his letter of February 12, 1917, that the committee 
accept his offer and that the committee notify him 
that the Chairman will communicate with him later 
as occasion may demand. 


RESOLVED, that the committee recommend to the 
President and Trustees of Columbia University 
that military instruction and drill for students and 
alumni be immediately provided at Columbia Uni- 
versity and that the Adjutant-General of the State 
of New York be asked to furnish the necessary in- 
structors, arms and equipment; that the President 
of the University be requested to call a mass meeting 
of all students and alumni of the various schools 
of the University, and that for the purpose of 
arousing interest in this movement, the Governor 
of the State of New York, the Adjutant-General of 
the State of New York, the Мауог of the City of 
New York and the General in command of the 
Department of the East of the United States Army. 
be invited to address this mecting. 


RESOLVED, that the Chairman, Mr. Herbert L 
Satterlee, Dr. George Soper and Mr. J. S. Lang- 
thorn, be appointed a sub-committee of four to 
consider the manner in which the naval branch 
of the service may be utilized as part of the 
broad policy adopted by this meeting and to report 
back to this committee as soon as possible. 


Immediately after the monthly meeting and 
dinner at the Columbia University Club on 
February 28, at which Professor Crampton of 
the central University Committee reported on 
the plan of University organization given in the 
News herewith, the Alumni Federation Com- 
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mittee met in conference with a Committee from 
the membership of the Columbia University 
Club, and with representatives of the central 
University Committee. 

Those present at this conference were Lang- 
thorn, '9gr Mines, of the Club and Federation 
Committees; Symmes, '98; Cuthell, '05; and 
Alexander, 'og, of the Club Committee; Кау- 
mond, '89 Mines; and Crampton, '93, of the 
University Committee; Fackenthal, '06, of the 
University and the Federation Committees; and 
the following members of the Federation Com- 
mittee: Livingston, '80; Collis, '92 Mines; 
Foster, '995; Geddes Smith, ‘ro, '13]; Meikle- 
ham, '9o Mines; Cochran, '84M; Compton, '09, 
'I3L; Robertson, 83M; Soper, 'gg9Ph.D.; Joy, 
'92Ph.D.; and Tyson, А.М. — Professor 
Crampton was chosen Chairman of the meeting, 
and Tyson was chosen Secretary. 


The following action was taken: 


RESOLVED that the chairman appoint a commit- 
tee representing the several committees constituting 
the conference, to consider the best means of organ- 
izing an Officers Training Brigade composed of 
members of Columbia University, and to recom- 
mend the most desirable mcans of making such a 
Brigade effective for service. 


The Chairman thereupon announced the 
appointment of the following to membership on 
the Sub-committee: Messrs. Cuthell, '05; Satter- 
lee, 83; Livingston, '8o; Fackenthal, '06; Soper, 
'99Ph.D.;  Langthorn, 'gri Mines; Cochran, 
'84M; and Tyson, '11 A. M. 


The following was thereupon unanimously 
passed by the Conference: 


RESOLVED that the conference recommends to 
the sub-committee that it proceed forthwith to form 
one or more companies among Columbia students 
and alumni for an Officers Training School. 


The Sub-comniittee was requested to report 
back to the conference at a meeting to be 
held at the Club at 8:30 p. m. on Wednesday, 
March 7. 


After adjournment, the Sub-committee imme- 
diately held a meeting at which it was decided to 
request the Board of Student Representatives 
and eight prominent members of the Junior 
Class in Columbia College to meet with the 
Alumni Sub-committee to confer as to the future 
activities of the Committee. 
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COLUMBIA'S DINNER TO PUPIN 


Alumnus Inventor Honored on T wenty-fifth Anniversary of Joining 
University Staff with Banquet at Delmonico’s on February 19 


HE biggest Columbia dinner since the 

Mines Celebration in 1914. was held at 
Delmonico’s on February 19 and nearly four 
hundred enthusiastic alumni and friends of 
Michael Idvorski Pupin, '83, met to do him 
honor, and to signalize Columbia's contributions 
to Science and Engineering. The underlying 
thought throughout the whole dinner was the 
great service which men of science could render 
to the civilized world; the value of the service 
seemed to be accentuated, and brought home to 
the diners very vividly, as mention after mention 
was made of one invention after another by 
Columbia men whose contributions to Science 
and Engineering had played and were playing 
important and vital parts in the world war. 
Patriotic enthusiasm ran riot. Harry Bennet was 
at the piano and interjected national airs in the 
proceedings at times when a mere suggestion 
was all that was necessary to bring the entire 
audience scurrying to its feet. Silk American 
flags were furnished to everyone by the Com- 
mittee and added a colorful touch. Eighty- 
three, Pupin's Class, was banked immediately 
in front of the dais and, led by the undaunted 
Barnes, kept things lively. Ejighty-two and 
Ninety-four held the fort in another section of 
the room and the Class of Seventy-Nine 
also had a reunion. Individual mention of the 
various groups represented would be as tiresome 
as it would be meaningless to the lay reader. 
Suffice it to say that the whole alumni body 
was represented and treated to an exposition of 
a record of actual accomplishments in science 
for uses of a practical world that no other insti- 
tution, anywhere, can duplicate. 

Speeches were few in number. We give them 
in full later. Grace was said by the Rev- 
erend James B. Nies, '82. The Honorable John 
Purroy Mitchel, '99, Mayor of New York, was 
toastmaster and he introduced President Butler, 
'82, Gano Dunn, '91 Mines, Pupin himself, and 
Laimbeer, '83. Charles A. Reed, '84, led the 
singing and Gustavus T. Kirby, '95 Mines, 
'98 Law, led the yells. Needless to say every- 
body sang and everybody yelled. Тһе back- 
ground for the dinner was beautiful. Decora- 


tions were in charge of Mulford, '84 Mines. 
Actual details of arrangements were in the hands 
of a large Committee whosechairman was Robert 
M. Raymond, '89 Mines, and whose sub-com- 
mittees with Charles P. Sawyer, '81 Mines, 
Gano Dunn, '91 Mines, and Arthur L. Walker, 
'83 Mines, as chairmen, carried out the many 
features which added to the pleasure and con- 
venience of those present. 

In addition to the speeches the features of the 
evening included the singing of a song the words 
of which were written by Reginald Н. Sayre, '81, 
and sung to the tune of Abdulla Bulbul Emir, 
as follows: 


The sons of Columbia have many a name 
On science's roll to be seen, 
But amongst them there's none that's more 
honored by all, 
Than Michael Idvorsky Pupin. 


When as Soph'mores his class was invited to try 
To stand the proud Fresh on his bean, 

The man of their choice to accomp'ish this task, 
Was Michael Idvorsky Pupin. 


When the telegraph wanted four missives to send 
O'er a line where one only had been, 

This problem was solved by our Guest of to-night, 
By Michael Idvorsky Pupin. 


When the wireless at Say ville had gone on the blink, 
(An electrical puzzle I ween) 

The man who was able to call up Berlin, 
Was Michael Idvorsky Pupin. 


When the horrors of war had been forced on the 
Serbs, 
And Columbia пеп rushed to the scene, 
The man who suggested the need of this aid, 
Was Michael Idvorsky Pupin. 


Let us drink to the health of this scholar and man, 
May his memory ever be green! 

We honor Columbia in honoring him, 
Here's to Michael Idvorsky Pupin. 


As the guest of honor intimated, when he 
began to speak, it is hard to listen to the things 
that were said about him without thinking 
he had been a long time dead. However, 
it didn't take any of the men present long to 
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realize anew that which they were already well 
aware of—that in Michael I. Pupin, the Uni- 
versity has one of her most devoted sons, New 
York one of her foremost citizens, this nation one 
of its staunchest patriots, and the world one 
of its great scientists. That one of Columbia's 
alumni should have achieved such distinction 
with so many years of usefulness still ahead 
of him is something in which we can all rejoice, 
whether we are Columbia alumni, residents of 
New York City, citizens of the United States, 
just plain human beings, a combination of several 
of these, or a mixture of all. We are Pupinized. 

But the speakers must speak for themselves. 

In addition to tlie speakers, the guests at the 
head table were Messrs. Frank Trumbull, 
Chairman of the Board of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway; Н. W. Buck, President of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers; W. 
Н. Truesdale, President of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western Railroad; Union N. Bethell, 
President of the New York Telephone Company; 
William Barclay Parsons, '79, '82 Mines; J. J. 
Carty, President of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company; Frank 5. Sprague, 
Member of the Naval Board, Professor Chand- 
ler; Hennen Jennings; Henry Bates Thayer, 
President of the Western Electric Company; 
the Serbian minister, Mr. Michailovich, and 
Robert Van А. Norris, '85 Mines. Other 
guests included Charles H. Herty, President of 
the American Chemical Society; Henry S. 
Pritchett, of the Carnegie Corporation; William 
B. Thompson; Walter Douglas; Сагу T. 
Hutchinson, Secretary of the National Research 
Corporation; Leo Н. Baekeland; W. К. Ingalls; 
H. L. Carpenter, of the New York Telephone 
Company; Newcomb Carlton, of the Board of 
Trustees, President of the Western Telegraph 
Company; Eugene Meyer, Jr.; Theo. Stern- 
feld; Herman A. Metz; George G. Haven; 
Benjamin B. Thayer; Harry H. Webb; Schuyler 
Skaats Wheeler, '83 Mines; Francis D. Homer; 
Elon H. Hooker; L. E. Stoddard; Dr. S. Guer- 
gich; Mr. P. Н. Pavlovich; Mr. Kankovich; and 
Professor Trivounac. 


Greetings! 


Letters or tclegrams of regret were received 
from Charles F. Rand, James A. Farrell, L. D. 
Ricketts, Samuel Rea, Adolph Lewisohn, George 
Gibbs, I. Horace Harding, Maximilian Toch, A. 


D. F. Hamlin, Willard Straight and the following 
were read: 


From Mr. Theodore N. Vail 


I wish to express my regrets at not being 
able to attend the gathering and banquet in 
honor of Columbia's achievements and the 
progress she has made in science, and of 
Protessor Pupin as a visual representative of, 
and participant in, that progress. 

We all know what Columbia has done for, 
and what Protessor Pupin has added to, indus- 
trial and applied science. We know what 
Columbia will do, and we can prophesy what 
she would do if conditions were made such as 
they should be. 

Industrial progress is dependent upon in- 
vestigation and research in the sciences as 
represented by physics and mechanics. 

It is time that every line of industry was 
aroused to the fact that our great institutions 
of scientific investigation and research should 
be established on a thoroughly comprehensive 
and all-embracing position, and I hope that 
foremost among the leaders in this great work 
will be the men of Columbia. 


From Francis B. Crocker, '82 Mines 
Havana, February 18-19 


All honor to Pupin. Humanity in general, 
electrical science, Columbia University and 
the writer in particular are all deeply indebted 
to his broad sympathies and profound abilities. 


From W. deL. Benedict, '74 Mines 
Newton, Kansas, February 19 


For the love of Mike; drink his health for me. 


From San Francisco Alumni Club 


San Francisco Alumni Club offers its mite 
of acclaim to Michael Idvorsky Pupin. Proud 
ot the distinction conferred by him on Univer- 
sitv and Alumni. 

JOHN С. SPENCER, '82, Secretary 


From Thomas B. Stearns, '81 Mines 
Denver, Colorado 


Му congratulations to Columbia in the pos- 
session of а son who has shed so much luster 
on her name. My congratulations to Pupin 
and my concurrence in recognition of his 
distinguished service and attainments. Му 
regrets that I cannot present these congratula- 
tions in person. 


From Bishop Tuttle 


In full chorus of acclaim I wish to join in 
tendering honor to Professor Pupin, though 
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duties in my immediate field will prevent my 
bringing my congratulations in person. 


DANIEL S. TUTTLE, '57 
Bishop of Missouri 


From R. E. Mayer, '79 Mines 
Los Angeles, February 13, 1917 


I hope the boys will turn out in large numbers 
to do honor to our beloved Pupin. I know most 
ot the old chaps at the dinner, the fellows who 
have done so much to put the old School of 
Mines in the foremost rank of Engineering 
Schools, will be glad to hear that thus far I 
have heard nothing but praise for the action of 
our authorities in putting 
courses on a graduate basis. 


our engineering 
All the officers 
Of sister institutions that I have met are glad 
to hear about our new engincering courses and 
their 
own graduates would have an opportunity of 
taking a couple of years work at Columbia. 
I hope a large crowd will turn out for the 
dinner, and wish that I might be there. 


many expressed a hope that some of 


From Joseph H. Choate, '16 Hon. 


Mr. Joseph H. Choate greatly regrets his 
inability to accept the kind invitation of the 
Alumni of Columbia University to their dinner 
in recognition of Columbia's contribution to 
Science and Engineering, on Monday, Febru- 
ary 19th. 


Speeches 


MAYOR MITCHEL: Mr. President, Professor Pu- 
pin, and fellow alumni, we are met to do honor to 
one of Columbia's distinguished sons, and acclaim 
the distinction that he has won in the field of science 
by his conspicuous contributions to our advancing 
civilization through which he has made his contri- 
bution to the reputation and standing of this great 
University that we love. 

We are here to do honor to him, and it is appro- 
priate that, in doing so, we should take account of 
the record that Columbia has made in this great 
field of science during the period of her life. The 
detailed record will be much more appropriately 
and accurately reviewed for you by the President 
of our University than I could do. But it seems to 
me that it might be proper for me to point one or 
two reflections in that connection. 

Columbia and all the universities of our country, 
and it is equally true of the world, have passed 
through a stage in the development of learning, the 
classical stage, when science was not only frowned 
upon, but despised. But gradually, as men came 
to study the phenomena of nature and to look into 


ROBERT M. RAYMOND, ‘89 Mines 
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the great forces of the world, science found its place 
in the curricula of the universities, and came to be 
considered equally with the classics; first, pure sci- 
ence, and then applied science, until today, in all 
of our universities, we have established courses for 
the training of men in the actual every day work of 
the world, to fit them to discharge the tasks that 
they will meet in life, to fit them to build up the 
great enterprises of the world, and to carry forward 
the work of civilization, as Professor Pupin has 
done by his inventions, that have contributed so 
much to the comfort and the convenience and the 
life of the people of this and all the communities 
of the world. And with that development of a new 
point of view in the university, has come the devel- 
opment of a new type of university professor, the 
practical man, sitting in the chair of the university, 
doing not only the work of the university in impart- 
ing instruction to the men who come to the univer- 
sity, but helping to do the work of the world in 
co-operation with business and with government 
And so, today, we see the Professor of English 
Literature writing editorials in the newspapers and 
in the magazines that lead thought in the com- 
munity. 
rendering a public service as chairman of the Mayor's 


We find the Professor of Political Economy 
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Committee on Taxation in this city, endeavoring to 
solve one of the hardest problems that ever con- 
fronts government, the problem of devising new 
means of income to support the enterprises of gov- 
ernment. We find the Professor of Municipal 
Government representing the City of New York 
as its agent in the Constitutional Convention and 
endeavoring to secure the writing into the funda- 
mental law of the state, of a rational and practical 
measure of municipal home rule for the government 
of our city. We find the Professor of Civil Engineer- 
ing helping to lay out and plan the Panama Canal. 
And we find the Professor of Mechanical Engineering 
working on the perfection of the gas engine. And 
so, all these things, from the charter of the city, 
the plan of new taxation, to the ammeter, the car- 
bureter and the poppet valve, we find becoming the 
objects of study in the university. of practical study, 
so that the results of that study may be applied to the 
every day life of the community, and that the life 
of the community may profit by that study. And, 
on the other hand, we see today, business and 
government seeking the advice and the co-operation 
and the help of the university. We see them going 
to the university and asking that it come and study 
the problems of government and business, in order 
that government and business may devise better 
methods for the discharge of their various functions. 

This is the great work in which Columbia Uni- 
versity, I am proud to say, is taking a leading part 
today. Iam informed that, today, when this great 
nation confronts the most serious crisis that it has 
faced, at least since the close of the Civil War, 
when it must call to its assistance every resource, 
physical, mental, and moral, that it has at its 
command, Columbia is again contributing to the 
solution of the problems that must be solved, for 
adequate national defense. I am told that it will 
be no violation of confidence if I mention the fact 
that Professor Marston T. Bogert isadvising the gov- 
ernment on problems of industrial chemistry related 
to this great question of the hour; that Professor 
Slichter, of the Electrical Department, is studying 
the means of the electrical handling of battleships, 
a thing which this nation is going to need to know; 
and that Professor Lucke, of the Mechanical Engi- 
neering Department, is studying the problems of 
combustion engines, to the same end; and that 
Protessor Cainpbell, of the metallurgical Depart- 
ment, is studying questions relating to the strength 
of steel plates, for the Navy Department. 

Now, these are the practical contributions of 
Science, the practical contributions of Columbia to 
the nation. These are things to which every one 
of us, as Columbia men, may point, and in which 
we may take great pride. 

Gentlemen, there is still another thing which 
Columbia must do now, as Columbia has done in 
the past at times of national crises and national 
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stress, and that is, by the spirit of her faculty and 
of her student body, to help to build up the inte- 
grated soul of the United States. 

Men of Columbia, surely there is no man in this 
gathering tonight who is not for peace. We are 
all for peace. Every American is devoted to the 
ideal of peace, and we are willing to sacrifice a great 
deal to avoid the horrors of war. But there are 
times when peace meetings are inappropriate, 
there are times when gatherings of young men, who 
should represent the virile manhood of the nation. 
called to protest against an upstanding policy of 
their own government, ought to be frowned upon 
by their neighbors. And I hope that Columbia 
men, in the days that are to come, will make it 
manifest to this city and to this country, that the 
spirit of American patriotism, which has burned 
bright in Columbia for many a generation, is not 
dead today, but burns as brightly and as strongly 
now as it ever did, and that Columbia remains 
devoted now as she has been in the past, to the great 
national ideal that America represents. 

But, gentlemen, I am aíraid that I am departing 
from the real subject. The subject sits here upon 
my right (pointing to Prof. Pupin). We are here 
to honor him, to hear an account of his splendid 
contributions, to review the record of our Alma 
Mater, and there is no one who can do that for us 
so appropriately as the man who has built up this 
great University, who has brought her to the high 
plane on which she stands today, of serviceabilit y, 
of usefulness, of respect among the universities of 
the world; and, therefore, gentlemen, I present to 
you President Butler. 

MR. KiRBYv: Three cheers for that great man, 
that advocate of peace, who for so long has held out 
the right hand of fellowship, but who, when necessity 
arises, knows how to use the clenched fist for the 
honor of his country —three cheers for Nicholas 
Murray Butler. 

PRESIDENT BUTLER: Mr. Mayor; Your Excel- 
lency; my colleague and dear friend of nearly forty 
years; and men of Columbia: we owe a debt of 
gratitude to those who conceived and who have 
executed this admirable undertaking. We are here 
in great number, with an enthusiasm that warms 
the heart of every one of us, to pay tribute to an 
ideal and to a man. We pay tribute to the ideal 
which he represents, and we pay tribute to the 
man whose genius, whose scholarship, whose gentle, 
kindly personality have made that ideal real in 
your generation and in mine. 

It so happens, through no design of the committee 
on arrangements, that this gathering is held at a 
moment which emphasizes in a hundred ways its 
significance and its importance. Whatever may 
have been the value of the ideal that we celebrate 
in other days, whatever may have been the signifi- 
cance and charm of the personality of him we honor 
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and love at other times, tonight, under the shadow 
of a great crisis and of great happenings, that ideal 
and that personality become of greatly increased 
significance. 

The Mayor, in direct and eloquent and appealing 
words, has well put the thought that is in every 
mind. Не has stated, as only a Columbia man who 
feels in his blood the history of our college can 
state it, the meaning of these happenings to us, 
and the relation in which we stand to them. I 
would repeat his eloquent words. Not a man of 
us but stands for a peaceful and progressive civiliza- 
tion; but not a man of us will tlinch, if our govern- 
ment says that we are needed to maintain American 
rights and American liberty. Others, Mr. Mavor, 
may be unprepared, but Columbia is readv. We 
have organized our staff, and we know just what 
problems we are able helpfully to attack, and in 
just what directions we may aid the government 
of our nation, of our state, and oí our city; and 
those governments know it too. So far as this 
university is concerned, its zeal for science, its 
desire to extend, to advance, and to apply know- 
ledge, are all held in the service of everlasting and 
unchangeable principles, to which we profess alle- 
giance and which we serve. 

There are those who would put everything in the 
melting pot. Not we. There are those who discuss, 
as open to question and debate, the fundamentals 
of public order, of patriotic duty, and of private 
morality. Not we. We begin with those as a base 
line, and from those we are prepared to attempt to 
make progress; but it is real progress that we 
would make, and not the progress of the squirrel 
in his turning cage, satisfying his desire for activity 
with a motion which ends with keeping him in the 
same place. 


The story which I should like to tell is much too 
long to be compressed— 


(Cries of “Со ahead! Go ahead! Go on!’’) 


—much too long to be compressed within the limits 
of an ordinary week! Those of us who were so 
fortunate, in the long ago—that little group of 
1882 inen over yonder—as to be permitted to study 
Greek, were taught to read the Iliad of Homer. 
When we came to tlie second book and read about 
a hundred or more lines, we were told to skip the 
rest of that book because it was only the catalogue 
ot the ships. We were told that this catalogue was 
very interesting for historians and very necessary 
to archxologists, but that it was not necessary for 
admission to college. I remember that the poet, 
when he came to the catalogue of the ships, said 
that, if he had ten tongues and ten mouths and a 
tireless voice, he could not recite all the names of 
the heroes in the Greek army, so that һе would 
content himself with naming the captains of the 
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ships and the number of the ships. So, gentlemen, 
if I were to attempt суеп to emulate Homer, and 
tell you the names of the captains of the ships, and 
the number of the ships, you would have to put 
off for a very long time hearing the eloquent remarks 
of my triend, Mr. Dunn, and my colleague, Professor 
Pupin. The only way in which you can hear them 
at all is for me to omit the catalogue of the ships. 
Yet I assure vou that there it is, enthroned in the 
very heart of the epic story of our university, an 
undying and imperishable record of splendid men 
and great service, who have built their names and 
their fame and their labors into the history of the 
happiness and the prosperity of the people of these 
United States and of the world. 

How many of you are aware that a hundred 
years ago the most distinguished man who moved 
up and down the streets of this city was a Columbia 
scientist, Samuel Latham Mitchell? After the 
death of Alexander Hamilton, Mitchell was far and 
away the most versatile and the best-known citizen 
of New York. The chair which bears his name is 
today occupied, under the shadow of the sheltering 
palm, by our old friend and teacher, Dr. Chandler. 
Mitchell was our first great scientist. He was the 
man who carried on a discussion with Priestley 
which occupied the attention of the scientific world; 
whose studies in biology won the encomium of 
Cuvier; whose researches in physics stimulated 
some of the most memorable work of Sir Humphrey 
Davy; and yet a man who, true to the Columbia 
type, carried his learning out into the service of the 
city and the nation. Mitchell sat as a member of 
five congresses of the United States, and as a sena- 
tor from the state of New York. He was con- 
cerned in a hundred important public acts, and the 
mere record of his personal activity reads like the 
history of a populous community. That is the man 
who made our beginning, who set our standard, 
who fixed our ideal, when Columbia was a small 
city college and when modern science was in its 
infancy. Then next came Charles Davies, the man 
who introduced the mathematics of the French 
into this country, who brought the new and price- 
less demonstrations of the great modern school of 
French mathematicians to the people of the United 
States, serving for a whole generation to advance 
knowledge, to instruct, and to stimulate. 

Then came the noble group of secrs and prophets 
who founded the School of Mines and so created the 
spirit of modern Columbia. In that group were 
men of varied capacities and tastes and training. 
Their beloved survivor, like Mitchell, his predeces- 
sor, has struck the note of practical application of 
scientific knowledge to public service. One of my 
earliest memories, while not yet a freshman, is of 
Dr. Chandler, as Professor of Chemistry in Columbia 
College and President of the Board of Health of 
The City of New York. 
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One after another these men have come to repre- 
sent a highly specialized and a very remarkable 
tvpe. A Columbia servant who does not at the 
same time serve the public to the extent of his 
ability, his competence, and his training, has failed 
to catch the spirit of his Alma Mater. 

When you come to this younger company, this 
splendid body of engineers who have gone out from 
that School of Mines and its associated schools, 
their names are familiar all over this earth. In 
Mexico, in Central and in South Amcrica, in South 
Airica, in India, in China, in Japan, in Australia, 
wherever there has been a difficult question of 
engineering to solve, there someone bearing the 
name and the repute of the old School of Mines 
has gone to the firing line to take up his task of 
scientific service and scientific application. If I were 
to attempt, even in outline, to give you that cata- 
logue of the ships, you would be astounded at the 
tonnage that is interned in our great Columbia 
heart. 

Representative, and in high degree typical, of 
the scientists of our generation is the distinguished 
man whom vou have deservedly selected for par- 
ticular honor tonight. I remember him before he 
had seen Helmholtz; I remember him before he 
had been in Kelvin's laboratory, when he was ex- 
ceedingly expert at a cane spree. I think he prob- 
ably laid the foundations for his excellence in 
mechanical theory by his early mastery of mechani- 
cal practice. What has happened to him since is a 
matter of public record. If we did not know it, 
Who's Who, would tell us. But, as a matter of fact, 
we know every page of it. We are proud and happy 
every time we sce the smile of discovery come over 
his face. We know that then, whether it be by a 
suggestion from a root of an equation, or whether 
it be by something that his keen eye has observed in 
the material universe, mankind is about to be en- 
riched by a new idea. the most precious and the 
most priceless of human possessions. To have 
added, as he has added in important ways, to man's 
comfort and convenience; to have added, as he 
has added in important ways, to man's scientific 
knowledge; is certainly enough of a monument for 
a man who is still in early middle lite. What sort 
of monument will be erected to him two hundred 
and fifty years from now, I dare not attempt to 
imagine. | 

But with all this scientific pre-eminence, with all 
this real genius—for that he has—there is closely 
bound with them another series of traits that have 
given him his lasting place, not only in our minds, 
but in our hearts. There are few men of great 
scientific distinction who possess and who constantly 
reveal, as he possesses and constantly reveals, the 
great human heart, filled with love of his fellowmen, 
overtlowing with loyal devotion to the people of 
his native land, and seeking, in a thousand ways 
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that make the word generosity seem feeble and 
the word sacrifice inadequate, to manifest the deep, 
moving convictions which are behind his Ше and 
which are his driving force. Without that, he 
would be one of a group, many of whose names 
have passed into history, that the world will always 
honor; but, in addition, he belongs to that sinaller 
and more envied group of those whom the world 
will always love. 1 like to think, whatever may 
have been his native endowments, whatever may 
have been the influence exerted bv great teachers 
and masters of physical science, that yet the mould- 
ing force in the life and spirit of Michael Pupin is 
our dear Columbia—Columbia, maker and mother 
ої men. 

Mayor MITCHEL: To the next speaker has been 
committed the grateful duty of recounting the 
achievements of our guest oí honor, and of voicing 
the personal tribute that we would all individually 
be so glad to pay. He has been selected for this, 
because of his close personal íriendship with 
Protessor Pupin, which has enabled him to know 
him and to understand him and to appreciate him. 
I present to you Mr. Gano Dunn. 

MR. GANO DUNN. Мг. Mavor, distinguished 
guests and gentlemen: Science, the Daughter of 
Philosophy and Goddess of the engineer, has had 
laid at her feet so many tempting and acceptable 
tokens by Michael Idvorski Pupin that smiling 
she leans over and, slapping him on the back with 
her sword, says ' Rise, Sir Michael, I dub thee 
Knight of the Intellect; puissant protagonist of 
Alma Mater.” 

I do not need to relate Pupin's accomplishments 
for the world already knows them, but Columbia 
takes pride in the enumeration of them in a sort 
ot Homeric poetic repetition like the announcements 
by a herald of the titles and achievements of the 
knight he precedes. 

It was Pupin who first in this country took up 
the study of currents in vacuo in connection with 
X-rays. The subtle scientific instinct that has 
guided his work turned his mind to the electrical 
phenomena in attenuated gases as holding the kev 
to fundamental problems of matter and force, and 
with the best facilities of the day placed by Colum- 
bia at his disposal, he discovered secondary X-ravs 
which have now become part of modern physics. 
This discovery was a step in the direction which 
later has yielded “the astronomy of the atom" '— 
a sort of micro-cosmic, divine reflection of the 
astronomy of the heavens. 

Pupin demonstrated the identity between Hert- 
zian resonance and resonance in ordinary electric 
circuits. He was the first to solve the laws of this 
resonance and put its manipulation and the con- 
trol of its results into the hands of the physicist and 
engineer. From this flowed his invention in tuning— 
that wonderful principle which, when we studied 
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physics, taught us that an army marching over a 
bridge in broken step could not so nearly destroy 
it as a horse trotting over it in rhythm. Tuning— 
the principle that brought wireless telegraphy from 
little more than a laboratory experiment to a world 
encircling activity. Tuning—which by introducing 
selectivity and its accompanying augmentation 
transtormed a Babel of signals into an orderly sys- 
tem of telegraphy enabling each wireless operator 
to communicate with whomsoever he chose to tune 
to, and extended his range many fold. 

The commercial importance of Pupin's tuning 
work was made prominent in 1902 when the Marconi 
company bought his patents which are among the 
fundamental patents in the wireless art. Today, 
when tuned for wave lengths of 600 meters, we listen 
to ships at sea and in a range from 600 to 1800, to 
the Navy Department's messages to its war vesscls; 
when in wave lengths along the gamut from 1800 
through 2000, 3000, 5000 and 8000 meters, we pick 
up Cape Cod, Miami, Glace Bay, Clifden, Hanover 
and Berlin, we are enjoying an intellectual domin- 
ion over matter, which the world owesin important 
part to our guest of honor. 

Investigations into the possibilities of rectifying 
high frequencies to which after the tuning work 
Pupin devoted attention, led to the discovery of 
the basic principle of the electrolytic detector, at 
the time the most sensitive wireless receiving agency 
known, priority in which aíter litigation a Court in 
later years awarded to Pupin. 

Pure mathematics includes in the history of its 
progress Pupin's contribution, which is the method 
he developed for the solution of the complicated and 
previously insoluble equations applying to periodical 
electrical structures and their reactions. Applying 
himself assiduously for a year in the testing both 
mathematically and empirically of a brilliantly 
conceived working hypothesis, he finally demon- 
strated his ability to extend the application of New- 
ton's third law beyond the realm of mechanics into 
that of electrical phenomena and made possible the 
application to electro- mechanics of d'Alembert's 
principle of the equality of actions and reactions. 

This marked advance in method freed electrical 
research from discouraging and hampering limita- 
tions and stimulated not only the author of the 
method but the scientific world generally into 
progress otherwise The first result 
from the new method was the Pupin coil by which 
the inventor's name has perhaps.come most gener- 
ally to public attention. Having forged his instru- 
ment of mathematical investigation, its application 
was relatively simple and indicated to the inventor 
the relation that should subsist in a telephone line 
between inductance, capacity resistance and other 
constants of the line to prevent the distortion of 
the delicate tones and overtones of the human voice 
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and consequently to increase the distance to which 
they could successfully be transmitted. 

On the great transcontinental line between New 
York and San Francisco, there is a set of Pupin 
coils every eight miles, and to the wonderful results 
of similar sentinels on hundreds of thousands of miles 
of telephone circuits, in and between the great cities 
of the world, we owe the putting of telephone wires 
underground which but for Pupin's invention 
would be impossible. | 

Lest the herald should be charged with eulogistic 
partiality for our Knight, he will quote from the 
language of that rigorously discriminating and dis- 
tinguished body, the French Acadamic des Sciences, 
which in 1916 awarded to Pupin the Hebert Prize 
"for his method of mathematical analysis ef elec- 
trical circuits which is today recognized as classical, 
and for his discoveries and inventions in clectric 
resonance, the tuning of electric circuits and the 
loading of telephone lines.” 

This loading has come to be known as '' pupiniza- 
tion." In Germany and France ''pupinizierte linie” 
and “ligne pupinizée" are common engineering 
terms, and Pupin is taking his place with Boycott, 
Macadam, Watt, Volta, and distinguished others 
in the scientific honor of having his name spelt with 


a little “р.” 


Before leaving this subject, in connection with 
which a great deal of Pupin's research work has not 
yet been published on account of the putchase of 
his patents by the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company and other companies, it might be 
mentioned that the lucrative returns he has derived 
constitute a unique instance of important commer- 
cial rewards for a pure mathematical discovery. 
Too often great mathematicians do not live to reap 
their rewards, because generally speaking, their 
discoveries do not apply to an immediate and direct 
service to mankind as did Pupin's. 

When Pupin, through his work in X-Rays, be- 
came ill and was forbidden to exercise his genius in 
scientific channels, he could not suppress his faculty 
for observation and creative experiment. He spent 
his enforced leisure for a year and a half so success- 
fully in applving scientific principles to the training 
of high-stepping hackneys that the New York Horse 
Show awarded him Blue Ribbons. 

The list of all his honors, including many outside 
the field of science, to which I shall not refer, he 
will never tell you. He is a member of the Council 
of the National Academy of Sciences; President of 
the New York Academy of Sciences; President 
of the Institute of Radio Engineers; in 1906 he 
received the Elliott Cresson Medal for distinction 
in physics; in 1916 he was awarded the Hebert 
Prize by the Acadamie des Sciences of the Institut 
de France; he has this year been awarded the Gold 
Medal of the National Institute of Social Sciences; 
he is a member of the Executive Committee of the 
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Naval Advisory Board on Aeronautics, a member 
of the Executive Committee of the National Re- 
search Council, a member of the Committee advis- 
ing the War Department on Nitrate Supply, and is 
a trustee of the Engineering Foundation. 

His career is increasingly fruitful. Work on which 
he is engaged at present, but which is not yet pub- 
lished, is expected to mark in the future progress 
of the wircless art in the elimination of statics, 
perhaps as great an advance as the Pupin coil 
marked in telephony. 

As one of his first students, I should be omitting 
one of his greatest contributions to science and 
engineering if I failed to testily to the profound 
impress of his great mind and character upon the 
students who have loved him and derived from him 
an inspiration that will forever spur them on. 

Under the influence of his intellect and in the 
matrix of his big heart and personality, those who 
have studied under him have been in part cast. 
Distinguished contributor to Columbia's traditions 
and prestige in science and engineering, she honors 
herself in honoring him. 

Mayor MITCHEL: And, now, gentlemen, it be- 
comes my duty and pleasure, to present to you 
the guest of honor. We have heard this account 
of his achievements in science, this tribute to his 
personal qualities, that makes him loved among us. 
Though it be his achievements in the field of elec- 
trical science, in wireless telegraphy, in telephony, 
that have placed him in the foremost ranks of 
scientists of the day, the thing, it seems to me, that 
makes him the conspicuous figure that he is, that 
fires the imagination, is, that he, in his person, is a 
splendid example of the product of our great 
American system of individual opportunity. Pupin 
came to this country a poor boy. By the force of 
his own genius and his own efforts, he raised hiniself, 
through all these stages of achievement, to the 
position that he occupies today. Keeping always 
that natural love that he feels for the mother 
country from which he came, he ts, nevertheless, a 
loyal and enthusiastic citizen of the United States. 
This is what America does. It takes those who 
come to her shores and it spreads before them oppor- 
tunity, and then it integrates them into a single 
nation of Americans. I present to you the scientist, 
the American citizen, Michael Idvorski Pupin. 

MR. KiRBY: Not merely for Pupin with a capital 
P, not merely for Pupin with a little P, but for the 
Pupin whom wc love, whom we admire, to whom 
tonight we give honor, let us raise our glasses and 
let us drink to the health, to the long life, to the 
everlasting happiness of our good friend, Mike, 
and to the great scientist, Michael I. Pupin, one 
and the same. 

MicHuaEL I. Pupin: Mr. Chairman, my fellow 
alumni, and guests. I acknowledge that it is a 
great distinction to be a guest of honor on an occa- 
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sion like this, but, at the same time, I want you to 
know that this distinction carries with it some per- 
plexities, the perplexities, namely, of listening to 
eulogies which are usually addressed to the dead, 
when you feel quite sure that vou are alive and hale 
and hearty. Well, if I am really alive and hale and 
hearty, I will accept these eulogies as tatfv, but if I 
am not quite alive and in a sort of trance, I will 
accept these eulogies as epitaphy; I contess that I, 
like Mark Twain, prefer tatfy to epitaphy. 

The dinner committee has been kind enough to 
grant to me perfect liberty of speech. They told 
me that I could speak on anything I pleased. Thev 
had another little word in it, but I won't mention it. 
And they also told me that I could speak as long as 
I pleased, provided, however, that George Barnes 
would give the necessary sanction. I believe that 
George Barnes will consent, because, on another 
occasion, which happened about thirty-seven years 
ago, when as a Sophomore at Columbia I was a 
guest of honor at another Columbia banquet, on 
Forty-ninth Street, he was the public orator, the 
toastmaster, and he would never allow me to speak 
on that occasion. He insisted that I should use 
up all my time eating cheese sandwiches and drink- 
ing beer, which were the only two courses provided 
at that banquet. I won't say very much, in fact, 
I won't say anything more about that banquet, 
because, I understand, my classmate, Francis Laim- 
bcer, has been designated to speak on that point. 

Now, this freedom of speech that was granted to 
me by the dinner committee is a freedom of speech 
which they say doesn't exist at Columbia Univer- 
sity, but I assure you that it does—of course. if the 
dinner committee had expected that I was going 
to speak on pacifism, anti-militarism and anti- 
patriotism, they would not have extended to me 
this academic freedom. I am aware, however, that 
this freedom of speech granted to me is somewhat 
limited in its scope, because, when splendid speakers 
like our noble Mayor Mitchel, our great President 
Butler, and our good friend, Gano Dunn, precede. 
vou тау very well imagine that there isn't very 
much left to speak about. This freedom is a sort 
of poetic license given to a man who has no subject 
to sing about. It is a sort of imaginary quantity, 
or, to speak in more precise mathematical language, 
which you all understand so well it is freedom 
multiplied by the square root of minus опе. But 
there is just one fair chance left for me and I am 
going to use it. So many bouquets have been 
thrown at me this evening that I think the most 
graceful thing for me to do is to take tliese bouquets 
and throw them at other Columbia men of science, 
who deserve them better than I do. President 
Butler has already done a part of this pleasant 
duty, and the only thing that I can do is to add a 
few personal touches of my own to the picture which 
he has already painted for you. 
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Now, Columbia College, or Columbia University, 
is not the full name of our Alma Mater. It is 
Columbia College, or Columbia University, in The 
City of New York. That is the full name of our 
university. Yale College, Yale University, never 
mentions that it is in the City of New Haven. And 
why not? Well, perhaps, I don't know, but perhaps 
Yale University is ashamed of the fact that it is in 
New Haven, or perhaps the City of New Haven is 
ashamed to have Yale University in its midst, or, 
perhaps, for all I know, both hypotheses are true. 
Possibly, I say possibly, there may be some other 
reasons for that omission. But Columbia College, 
Columbia University, does not receive its full title 
until you add to it, "In the City of New York.” 
And why? Why?! Because “The City of New York" 
suggests so many great and vital things which have 
always been connected with our dear old Alma 
Mater. 

Now, what does ' The City of New York” suggest? 
Does it suggest the academic calm and serenity of 
Princeton, N. J., where Princeton College is located? 
Does it suggest the rustic simplicity of Williams- 
town or Ithaca. where Williams College and Cornell 
University are located? , Or does it suggest Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, where old Harvard and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology are 
located, and where everybody seems to ask every- 
body else, "Where are we at? What are we going 
to do next?” No, “The City of New York” does not 
suggest any one of those simple rural characteristics. 
"The City of New York” suggests a huge scientific 
laboratory, where all kinds of great scientific prob- 
lems are investigated, researched, developed, and 
put through a process of rapid solution, problems 
connected with questions of transportation, inter- 
communication, sanitation, illumination, adminis- 
tration, etc., and so on, problems that Mayor Mit- 
chel, our gracious toastmaster, has already men- 
tioned to you briefly. Now, Columbia University is 
in the very core of this engineering vortex called the 
City of New York, and that is the reason why 
Columbia College, Columbia University, insists that 
"In The City of New York” should always be 
added to its full title, because it connotes the func- 
tion and the role that Columbia University has 
always played and is playing today. 

Take, for instance, the question of sanitation. 
At Ithaca, where Cornell University is located, the 
streets are broad; every professor, although he is 
on a very small salary. can afford to buy himself a 
lot for his house as big as the lot of the Carnegie 
residence here in New York. The question of sani- 
tation never became an acute problem in Ithaca, 
and there is no reason why any scientific man at 
Cornell University should have become the pioneer 
in Metropolitan sanitation. But, in The City of 
New York, not so very many years ago, the problem 
of sanitation became a very acute problem. It was 
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our great dean, Dean Chandler, who first tackled 
that problem for The City of New York and laid 
the foundation for that magnificent health depart- 
ment of The City of New York. Some day a monu- 
ment will be erected to Dean Chandler, not only 
because he was the great pioneer in founding and 
developing our famous School of Mines and our 
splendid College of Physicians and Surgeons, but 
also because he was the real founder and pioneer in 
all the work connected with the development of 
the Health Department of the City of New York. 
To make inventions and discoveries requires study 
and research, which, when you come right down to 
it, is, in a very great measure, play and amusement, 
and often brings to the worker distinction and fame, 
and sometimes considerable remuneration. But, to 
be a public worker, to work for the public good, 
means a tremendous amount of drudgery. There 
is very little play in it, and very little remuneration. 
The men who do it are philanthropists. Some day, 
I am sure, our great Dean Chandler will be remem- 
bered in The City of New York as one of her great 
philanthropists. And, in this connection, I should 
also mention, and must mention, two of our dis- 
tinguished Columbia professors, one, Henry Fair- 
field Osborn, whoisthe great director of our Museum 
of Natural History, and, another, Nathaniel Britton, 
who is the great director of our Botanical Gardens, 
and Mayor Mitchel, who is the greatest mayor that 
I have seen since I landed at Castle Garden forty- 
three years ago. They are true and loyal Columbia 
men, and they are serving the City well, and some 
day they, too, will be remembered as distinguished 
philanthropists of The City of New York. 

Let me now give you another picture of public 
service by Columbia University, public service to 
The City of New York. Some time ago I was walk- 
ing with a Princeton friend through the beautiful 
academic groves of Princeton. Everywhere was 
calm and serenity; the air was full of it, and I felt 
its soporific effect. There wasn't a trolley car in 
sight, and even the automobiles that one met now 
and then were gliding along noiselessly, at the rate 
of about eight miles an hour. ] said to myself, 
what a beautiful place to sit down and listen to a 
McCosh lecturing on metaphysics, or to a Dean 
Patton discussing theology, or to a Dean West dis- 
secting skilfully and learnedly Virgils bucolics. 
And I felt that, if I had been a professor at Prince- 
ton College for any length of time, I might have 
become famous by inventing the beautitul expres- 
sion, "Watchtul waiting." But so beautiful and 
restful a phrase can never be born in the brain of a 
Columbia professor, ears are filled with 
another sound—the sound of “Watch your step” 
and “Step lively." That is the sound which every 
New Yorker understands todav. But it was Dean 
Trowbridge, the great professor of Engineering at 
Columbia University, who thirty years ago first 
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understood the full meaning of that sound. He was 
the first to see that the great problem, the problem 
of transportation, was staring us in the face, and 
that, unless that problem was solved, and solved 
quickly, the City of New York would choke to 
death. He called into his study a favorite student 
of his, William Barclay Parsons, and propounded to 
him the great transportation problem, the rapid 
transit problem of New York. This was about 1887, 
and by 1890 the New York subway svstem was 
born in the brain of young William Barclay Parsons. 
Parsons described it to me casually in 1893. In 
1900 Parsons commenced the work of building the 
New York subway, and you know the rest. The 
New York subway system, the building of it, the 
plans of it, the construction of it required more 
science and more finance than the building of the 
Panama Canal. And when every man, woman, and 
child in the United States sings the merited praises 
to the name of Goethals, the chief engineer of the 
Panama Canal, we Columbia men should not forget 
that there is a William Barclay Parsons of Columbia, 
just as great an engineer as Goethals. The trustees 
of Columbia University understood that períectly 
when they elected William Barclay Parsons as 
chairman of the board of trustees. Just imagine 
what an enormous change—a great civil engineer 
a chairman of the old and honorable board of 
trustees of Columbia University! because Columbia 
University is in The City of New York, and be- 
cause a new policy has been inaugurated at Colum- 
bia University— its first promoter was Nicholas 
Murray Butler, its seconder William Barclay Par- 
sons, with three other engineering trustees serving 
on the same board—the policy, namely, not of 
‘Watchful waiting," but “Watch your step” and 
“Step lively іп your service to the City of New York 
and the United States." That is the present policy 
of Columbia University. 

In this connection, you will permit me to describe 
to you briefly the splendid scientific career of three 
other favorite pupils of our great professor of en- 
gineering, the late Professor Trowbridge. It hap- 
pened that at about the same time when Trow- 
bridge influenced Parsons to study the impending 
transportation problem, that is, the rapid transit 
problem in the city of New York, about 1885, three 
other School of Mines graduates—no, two School of 
Mines graduates, the third one was a graduate 
of the School of Arts.—Francis Bacon Crocker, 
Charles G. Curtis, and Schuyler Skaats Wheeler 
started their scientific career. The science of elec- 
trical engineering was about to be born when these 
boys, fresh from Columbia, made their start in 
Electrical Engineering, prior to anybody else. 
One had studied mining engineering, the other 
civil engineering, and the third one had not studied 
anything in particular; he was a School of Arts 
man. They had to step lively or starve, and the 


quickest road to a living seemed to them to lead 
through a patent law office. In order to get more 
clients, they had actually to suggest to their clients. 
to the would-be inventors who applied there, ideas 
that would make their inventions operative. Then 
they finally decided that. after all, it would perhaps 
be better that they make inventions themselves. 
This they did and they were the first to construct 
and manufacture in quantities standardized elec- 
tric motors, small electric motors, driven by storage 
batteries, to relieve the hardships in the sweat 
shops of New York, bv substituting electric power 
for man and woman power in driving sewing ma- 
chines. Two of them, Crocker and Curtis, organ- 
ized an electrical factory, the so-called C. C. Motor 
Company, which flourished; then they were frozen 
out. Crocker became professor of Electrical En- 
gineering in the newly organized department of 
electrical engineering in Columbia; Curtis became 
despondent; and Wheeler with Crocker's aid 
started a factory of his own, which was the beginning 
of the famous Crocker-Wheeler Company. It was 
a huge success and is still a huge success. I can 
say unreservedly that there is no electrical organi- 
zation in the world which makes better direct- 
current generators and motors than the Crocker- 
Wheeler Company. It is the only industrial or- 
ganization in the world started, and developed by 
University men and without anv outside help from 
high finance men. А great deal of their success was 
due to Gano Dunn, who was the first electrical 
engineering graduate of Columbia University, and 
a Chiet Engineer ot the Crocker-Wheeler Company 
for nearly twenty years. If you want to know 
what sort of a finished and polished product the 
Crocker-Wheeler Company can produce, look at 
Gano Dunn. 

But Gano Dunn outgrew even the splendid 
opportunities ot the Crocker-Wheeler Company. 
He was torn awav and made the president of one of 
the greatest engineering corporations in the United 
States. And we are proud that Crocker-Wheeler 
Company, that is, Crocker and Wheeler, not only 
succeeded in organizing and running successfully 
the only electrical factory organized by university 
men, but also aided in the development of Gano 
Dunn, one of the fairest flowers in the great field 
of American Engineering. 

Now, what became of Charles Curtis, who be- 
came despondent when in company with Crocker 
he was frozen out. If he had been a graduate of 
Oberlin College, where co-education is rampant, he 
would have disappeared, probably, and never been 
heard of again. But he was of the old Columbia 
stock that nothing can kill, nothing can freeze; 
he had plenty of old Columbia fire to thaw out 
rapidly, but when fluid again he met adversity, the 
panic of 1893, in the midst of a splendid engineering 
project, developing a most promising electrical trac- 
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tion svstem. The panic struck him another blow that 
would have knocked out anybody, but not Curtis. 
At that time, he came one day to Columbia and dis- 
closed to Crocker and to myself a new steam turbine, 
which was the beginning of the steam turbine which 
is the great Curtis turbine of today. I saw a list of 
names of Columbia men that was given to President 
Butler tor guidance, Columbia men who had con- 
tributed to the great scientific achievements of 
Columbia, and, lo behold, Curtis’s name was not 
on that list, due to the fact, I am sure, that most 
of us Columbia men don't even know tliat Curtis 
was a Columbia man, of the class of '8r, I believe, 
and was presented by Columbia, a few years ago, 
with an honorary degree tor his distinguished 
scientific achievements. Milions of horsepower 
have been launched and are working today through 
the Curtis steam turbine. You have seen it in the 
daily press that the United States proposes to 
build tour battle cruisers, each carrying one hun- 
dred and cighty thousand horse power— just imagine, 
one hundred and eighty thousand horsepower! One 
of these battle cruisers towed into a New York City 
dock would suffice to drive all the surface cars, all 
of the subway trains, and the elevated trains ot 
New York City. Such a concentration of power 
into a small space, the space of a battle cruiser, is 
possible on account of the Curtis turbine. This is 
indeeda most remarkable contribution to the Science 
of Engineering which Columbia made through 
Curtis! 

A few years ago, a distinguished electrical en- 
gineer, Elihu Thompson, told me one day that, if 
something wasn't done, pretty quickly, the Wels- 
bach burner would displace completely incan- 
descent electric lighting. Why? 
a fairly good light, which was much cheaper than 
that of the incandescent lamp. Our Whitaker was 
then the engineer of the Welsbach Companv. the 
same Whitaker that we worked hard to get to teach 
industrial chemistry at Columbia University, and 
he came and stayed with us a little while. but we 
couldn't keep a man like that very long on a salary 
of five thousand dollars a year. He wastaken away 
again by a great organization, an organization that 
means to develop and help to develop the chemical 
industries of the United States. We regret that 
he has lett us, but at the same time we are glad 
that he has gone to help in the development ot that 
great industry that we need so much in case we 
should get into war with some foreign country. 

But the incandescent system of electric lighting 
was not displaced. Why? Not because Whitaker 
had lett the Welsbach people, but because one of 
our men, another Columbia man, a Columbia man 
of about 1902, a boy still, so to speak, went to the 
General Electric Company. Не studied chemistry 
at Columbia University and he studied some elec- 
trical engineering. I remember him well as he ap- 
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peared in the lecture room, as it were yesterday, 
Then he disappeared, and, lo behold, suddenly he 
loomed up as big as all outdoors. [t was Irving 
Langmuir, the youth of rare talents, rare skill, rare 
mental discipline, who helped the General Electric 
Company to develop the Tungsten lamp, and the 
nitrogen lamp, and the hydrogen lamp. Another 
product of Columbia. If it hadn't been for him, 
who knows but that tonight we would be sitting in 
this room, illuminated by Welsbach burners, and 
making us all look as if we had graduated in 1849. 

Twenty-seven years ago, I met a young man, 
little in stature, but great in brain. I picked him 
out for a rare man. He was then an engineer of 
the New York Telephone Company—John J. 
Carty. There he is, as one of our honored guests. 
I heard him read a paper on telephony. I had just 
come back from Berlin, full of general physical 
theories; telephony in particular did not interest 
me. But Carty interested me very much, and, 
through Carty, and the New York Telephone Com- 
pany, I became interested in telephonic problems, 
just as all Columbia men are interested in scientific 
problems which are the problems of New York City. 
Carty told me that New York City, being sur- 
rounded by water on every side found difficulty in 
communicating—with say Brooklyn, for instance. 
I said, What of it? Who cares to talk to Brook- 
lyn?" "Well," he said, “we care; we want Brook- 
lyn to talk to us, because we want to do public 
Service, we want to serve everybody in New York 
and out of New York and we want to give them 
as good a service as science can afford." Then he 
said, “Our organization is anxious to talk to every- 
body in the United States. There is none too lowly, 
none too humble, but what we want to serve.” 
Well, I never saw so much idealism in an industrial 
corporation. They say that a corporation has no 
soul, but I found, through Carty, that the New 
York Telephone Company and the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company have a soul, and a 
big scul at that, and, when vou find that, how can 
you help being interested in problems in which they 
are interested? Besides, we were moving from 
49th Street to Morningside Heights, and most of 
you remember how the late Abram S. Hewett, at 
that time one of our trustees, one of our great and 
honored trustees, described Morningside Heights as 
the acropolis for the temples of learning of our 
Alma Mater. But when we got there, the heights 
looked like an acropolis, the buildings looked just 
like so many sacred temples, but there was an 
avenue, the Amsterdam avenue, a thoroughtare for 
telephone trunk lines, a huge row of poles with an 
endless number of wires strung along, crossing our 
acropolis; the ugliest structure that I ever saw 
outside of a meeting of female pacifists. I said to 
myself, "Michael Pupin, with your sense of pro- 
portion developed under the guidance of the min- 
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strels of Serbia and the heroic ballads of Serbia, 
there is a jar here that you cannot stand. That pole 
line of telephone wires must go; it must be buried 
under the ground.' I set to work and studied and 
worked and worked until I finally discovered a way 
to put that ugly structure under ground. Then I 
let the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany have it, with the understanding that that pole 
line was to come down as soon as possible, and it 
did come down. That, in my opinion, is one əf the 
greatest services that I rendered Columbia Univer- 
sity and to the City of New York, the service, 
namely, that I brought in contact the splendid 
organization of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company with that of our great Uni- 
versity. 

A European monarch was asked once, Which are 
the two grcatest organizations in the world? and 
he said, quickly, without a single thought, “The 
German army, and the Roman Catholic Church.” 
I don't agree with him, I have never agreed with 
him, and least of all do I agree with him tonight. 
The greatest organizations in the world are the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company and 
the British Navy. The Roman Catholic Church 
may perhaps lay a just claim to a place in this dis- 
tinguished company; I am certain however, that 
"the German army isn't in it." The British navy 
and the American Telephone and Telegraph Corn- 
pany are the greatest organizations which the 
Anglo-Saxon brain has ever conceived and per- 
fected, and thank God that they exist, because 
they are beautiful examples to copy, and they in- 
spire us with the grand hope that the Anglo-Saxon 
will always rise equal to the occasion in his present 
and future struggles against a well-organized 
foe. 

Now, I don't want to abuse the freedom of speech 
given me so generously by the Dinner Committee. 
I could go on for a week, telling you of splendid 
tbings about Columbia men of science and their 
achievements which I know from personal experi- 
ence. I know the men that I have discussed here 
before you this evening and І know their work. 
It is personal experience that I am relating to you 
and for you. Апа, if you sum up the total achieve- 
ments of these men, what they have contributed 
to the common wealth of the United States, it would 
mount well into billions. By that Columbia has 
proved that she can train men who are able to solve 
scientific problems of national importance. She 
could train research men even with the moderate 
facilities that Columbia University has had during 
the last thirty-five years since I have been at Colum- 
bia, as student and as instructor. The period has 
come now when our American industries need help. 
Time has shown that American industries cannot 
be developed without scientific research. And who 
is to do that scientific research? Why, of course, 
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the men trained at the univeraities must do it. 
We must train research men. Dr. Stratton, the 
director of the United States Bureau of Research, 
told me, and told others who are here, that the 
demand for research. men today is ten times as 
large as the supply. Why? Because our univer- 
sities have not produced them in sufficiently large 
numbers. We produce teachers of science, and we 
produce exceptional men, but we don't produce 
a sufficient number of professional scientific researc 
men who have been trained to investigate the prob- 
lems in physics, in chemistry, in mechanism, in 
mechanical engineering, and so forth and so on in 
connection with our industries. Columbia Uni- 
versity is ready today to do that work, provided 
that Columbia University receives the proper 
support. 

When President Butler stated in his last annual 
report that Columbia University has an immediate 
need for thirty million dollars, people thought that 
a tremendous sum of money to ask for. Well, fifty 
years ago, it would have been an enormous amount 
of money, but today, when Columbia University 
is preparing to train research men who will help 
to develop our American industries, thirty million 
dollars is a mere bagatelle. Thirty million dollars 
invested wisely in a plant and in suitable facilities 
to train research men, would be thirty million dol- 
lars invested more profitably than thirty million 
dollars has ever been invested in the United States. 
It would bear an interest of a thousand per cent, I 
am perfectly sure. And one of the purposes of this 
discourse of mine was to place before you Columbia 
men the necessity of working for Columbia Univer- 
sity, so that she may be put in a position to train 
men able and capable to serve the country and 
develop her resources and develop her industries, so 
that at all times the country may be prepared for 
any emergency. And, to do this, please remember 
the motto of Columbia University, '"Watch your 
step, and step lively," because time is short, and 
we cannot wait. Let others, who will, indulge in 
the soporific enjoyment of 'Watchful waiting,” we 
Columbia men must step lively. I thank you for 
the honor which you conferred upon me this 
evening. 

Mayor MiTCHEL: It is fitting that the evening 
should close with a word from the classmate of 
Professor Pupin. I, therefore, present to you for 
a final word Mr. Francis Laimbeer of the class 
of '83. 

FRANCIS E. LAIMBEER: The members of the 
class of 1883 have gathered together tonight to do 
honor to the guest of the evening Protessor Pupin. 
We claimed him as our fellow student in the Arts for 
four years and recall with pleasure and pride his 
fine work in and out of the classroom during that 
period. He proved the metal that was in him on 


many occasions. His classmates will recall the 
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beginning of the sophomore year when cane rushes 
were forbidden by the faculty and it was directed 
that a wrestling match must be substituted. The 
Freshman Class selected a man who had already 
scored many a victory on the mat. He looked to 
us like a Goliath of old. We besought a David 
but found Mike. We liked his name. It sounded 
strong but we were anxious until we beheld our 
champion grip his opponent and in five seconds 
hurl him to the floor and win a complete victory 
for his Class. After that, there was nothing beyond 
the reach of Mike. He could do his bit at Fritz’ 
and was never a slacker in the classroom. We 
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enjoyed his companionship during the four years һе 
was with us and have watched with great interest 
his progress in the sciences since graduation. 
Professor Pupin proved his wrestling ability with 
many physical and mental problems ever since he 
reached these shores. Не wrestled fair and has 
succeeded. He is still laboring in the field of science, 
giving the very best he has to the world, and in the 
name of his classmates of 1883, Columbia College, 
I present to him this bronze reproduction of The 
Wrestlers, from the original at Florence, as a sym- 
bol of his prowess and efficiency during his college 
days which he has so well maintained ever since. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES 


HE Library has acquired the unique collection 

of books and manuscripts on English legal his- 
tory that were the property of the late L. Н. К. 
Bushe-Fox, formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. The possession of this collection will 
give to Columbia University a research library in 
English law that is considered absolutely invaluable. 
This library isin the main a collection of works relat- 
ing to the study and history of early English law. 
Two volumes which were once Alexander Hamil- 
ton's are of special interest to the University, on 
whose long roll of alumni the name of Hamilton 
stands at the head. The collection consists of 885 
volumes and 257 pamphlets. There are several im- 
portant books printed before 1500, and the seven- 
teenth century is most fully represented. The collec- 
tion is rich in the English statutes and law reports, 
including three editions of Plowden and several of 
Coke. There are editions of the Year Books of 
Edward II, HI, IV, V; of Henry IV, V, VI, VII, 
VIII; and of Richard III. Of the great classics of 
English law there are three editions of Glanville, 
two of Bracton, seven of Littleton's Tenures, and 
five editions of Coke on Littleton. There are a 
number of very rare books on legal study, and, in 
addition, a large collection of formularies and Books 
of Precedents, including the old Natura Brevium, 
Fitzherbert's Natura Brevium, and the Registrum 
Brevium in three editions. Grotius De Jure Belli 
ac Pacis is represented by the editions of 1651, 
1677 and 1689. There are also many trial records 
and rare political tracts. The Bushe-Fox collection 
is of equal importance to the historian and to those 
who are studying the development of law and legal 
procedure. It is a most important addition to the 
research equipment of the University. 


Director James C. Egbert has announced that 
Grand Opera will be given in the University Gym- 
nasium during the Summer Session. The operas 
are to be directed by Edoardo Petri, '15 A.M., Direc- 
tor of the Chorus School of the Metropolitan Opera 


Company of New York. Eight productions are to 
be given. The chorus and orchestra will be from 
the regular chorus school and orchestra of the 
Metropolitan Company. А subscription at reduced 
rates will be offered to all prospective students. 


The Annual Reunion and Conferences of the 
Alumni Association of Teachers College were held 
at the College on the 23rd and 24th of February. 

The Dean and Mrs. Russell gave a reception to 
the Alumni on Friday evening and on Saturday 
evening there was a special performance of the 
annual Teachers College festival. The title of this 
year's festival was '' The Spirit of America.” 

Addresses were made during the day sessions by 
Dr. Paul Monroe, Miss Anne M. Cooley, Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick, Dr. Solus D. Coffman, and 
Miss Agnes L. Rogers. 


Calendar 


(For athletic events see page 548) 


SATURDAY, MARCH 3 


Intercollegiate Glee Club Meet. Carnegie Hall. 


TuESDAY, MARCH 6 
'49-ers Dinner. Allaire’s, 143 East Seventeenth 
Street, 7:30 p. m. 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7 
I916 Dinner. Columbia University Club,6:30p. m. 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28, TO SATURDAY 
MARCH 31 
Varsity Show, "Home, James," at Hotel Astor. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 5 
Alumni Trustee Nominating Convention. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6 


Commencement Day. 
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NEW YORK, MARCH г, 1917 


OW can a University best serve the nation 
in a time of peril such as is the present 
crisis in the affairs of this country? 

As Alumni of the greatest educational insti- 
tution in America, we must be interested in the 
answer tothis question, as stated by a Committee 
appointed by President Butler some wecks ago 
for the purpose of preparing an answer. 

One of the dominant ideas of the address made 
by Professor Pupin at the dinner given in his 
honor was that this University has taken advan- 
tage of its greatest opportunity by being actually 
what its full name signifes—Columbia University 
in the City of New York. Located in the 
metropolis of this country, many experiences 1m- 
possible to the members of other institutions are 
to us daily occurrences. We have formed the 
habit of facing big problems. We like to say 
that most of the perplexities encountered by sister 


universities. have no analogies, and are often 


beside the point at Columbia, because our job is a 
bigger one than anyone realizes who views Co- 
lumbia only in a comparative light. We are in 
the midst of “a huge scientific laboratory, where 
all kinds of great scientific problems are investi- 
gated, researched, developed, and put through a 
process of rapid solution,” at the ‘‘very соге” of 
an "engineering vortex" into which the experi- 
ence and specialized training of our scholars is 
continually and regularly drawn. We stand 
today with a highly developed organism readv to 
put our resources at the call of the national, state 
and city governments. The University itself has 
run true to form. Columbia points the way. 
The rest depends on us. 

It is only natural that many alumni should 
look with concern at reports of the ultra-pacifist 
views which are taken as being indicative of 
sentiment at Columbia. We have always upheld 
the principle that a university such as is our own 
should be broad-minded enough to tolerate the 
free expression of opinions even though they dis- 
sent from those prevailing among the bulk of the 
students and faculty. As Mayor Mitchel said so 
fittingly at the Pupin dinner: "Every American 
is devoted to the ideal of peace, and we are will- 
ing to sacrifice a great deal to avoid the horrors of 
war. But there are times when peace mectings 
are inappropriate, there are times when gather- 
ings of young men, who should represent the 
virile manhood of the nation, called to protest 
against an upstanding policy of their own govern- 
ment, ought to be frowned upon by their 
neighbors." Апі with him we hope that 
Columbia men in the days that are to come will 
make it manifest to New York and to the coun- 
try by carrying out. the admirable plan of co- 
operation prepared by our own experts ''that the 
spirit of American patriotism, which has burned 
bright at Columbia for many a generation, is not 
dead today, but burns as brightly and as strongly 
now as it ever did, and that Columbia remains 
devoted now, as she has been in the past, to the 
great national ideal that America represents.” 


As this issue of the News goes to press, the 
announcement is made that Professor George B. 
Pegram, 'o3Ph.D., Professor of Physics, has been 
appointed to be Dean of the Schools of Applied 
Science to succeed. Frederick A. Goetze, ‘95 
is now Treasurer of the Uni- 


Mines, who is 


versity. 
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HOW TO LEARN HOW TO HELP 


Alumni, young or old, who wish information 
in regard to various ways of getting in touch 
with the “mobilization of American resources,” 
will be interested in the following highly instruc- 
tive letter from an Alumnus to Dean Keppel: 


It has occurred to me that as you are on the 
Committee that has charge of the relation of the 
University to the possibility of war, that you 
might care to have a letter from me summing up 
the results of the inquiries I have been making 
in the last few days. 

The best men to address for information are 
the following: 


Major Halstead Dorey, Governor's Island 
Captain Parker, Governor’s Island 


These are both Line officers and should be con- 
sulted by those who are considering going into 
the Line. 

In regard to the Quartermaster’s Department, 
the person to see is Major Lawton, also at 
Governor’s Island. 

It would be wise for anybody going to 
Governor's [sland to call first at the office of the 
Military Training Camps Association, 31 Nassau 
Street, and get some kind of paper or identifica- 
tion so that the applicant would be allowed to go 
on the Governor's Island boat. The Governor's 
Island boat leaves South Ferry a quarter before 
and a quarter after the hour. 

The officers whom I saw in Washington were 
Major E. L. King and Major E. T. Collins of the 
Army War College; Captain Robert O. Van 
Horne, Room 365, War Department Building; 
and Captain Philip Sheridan, Office of the Chief 
of Staff, War Department. All of these men 
considered that the most helpful thing a young 
man could do was to embark at once on a course 
of study leading to the examination for Reserve 
Officers of the United States. 

General Orders No. 32 of the War Department 
in Washington contains the Act giving full par- 
ticulars in regard to Officers Reserve. 

The number of Line Оћсегѕ who will be 
needed in case of war is enormous and the 
course of study which leads to the examination as 
far as I know 15 relatively easy and very inter- 
esting. Taking up the course of studies does not 
carry with it any obligation to take the exam- 


inations. Any of your students who should feel 
inclined to go in for this course would I suppose 
go in for a commission as Second Lieutenant, 
and those who show marked ability in the case 
of war would be able to rise above that grade 
quite rapidly. The ages are: 

Second Lieutenant, 21 to 32 (I had an impression 

they could be commissioned at 18). 

First Lieutenant, not over 36. 
Captain, not over 40. 
Major, not over 45. 

The Commission pledges one to serve under 
the conditions which you will see in the Act for a 
period of five years, unless earlier released by 
reaching the age limit. [n peace the service is 
fifteen daysa year. In warthey would, of course, 
receive commissions in the Regular Army. 

The regular course is held at the De Witt 
Clinton High School, Fifty-ninth Street and 
Tenth Avenue, on Thursday evenings, I believe, 
at eight o'clock. This course is now pretty well 
advanced. 

There is only one really good coach that I know 
of to take classes for more rapid progress than is 
offered by Captain Parker's course. This is 
Captain Van Liew, Room 1118, 120 Broadway 
(telephone 10000 Rector). This is the office of 
the Equitable Life Insurance Co., with which 
Captain Van Liew is connected. If you have 
men who are to prepare for this examination, 
I should very strongly advise you to get into 
communication with Captain Van Liew before 
all of his time is taken ир. I should think a 
class could easily contain up to twenty or twenty- 
five men, and perhaps more, and he is an excellent 
instructor. Captain Parker's course has a large 
audience, several hundred I believe, and the 
room at the De Witt Clinton High School is a 
dithcult one to hear in unless one is near the 
speaker. Also, as I have said, the course is only 
once a week and is, [ think, about half finished 
already. : 

All the officers feel that the place for a young 
man is in the Line, but there are undoubtedly 
some men at the University who would for vari- 
ous reasons consider it wiser to apply for the 
Quartermaster's Corps. The obtaining of a 
commission in the Quartermaster’s Corps, in the 
Administrative Departinent, is apparently quite 
difhcult. The work is done according to a special 
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system and is fairly technical in its character. 
In the event of war, however, I can not but be- 
lieve that the doors will have to be thrown open 
a good deal wider than at present. Any one wish- 
ing information about that will find Major Law- 
ton at Governor’s Island most courteous in giv- 
ing advice. 

By the way, all the men I have mentioned 
seemed to have time to give advice at present, 
but how long this will be so is, of course, impossi- 
ble to tell. Тһе Quartermaster’s Corps, not 
Administrative, on the other hand consists of 
trained experts in the branches you will find 
enumerated in the Act, such as railroading, hotel 
business, wholesale grocery, etc. I have not the 
copy of the Act with me at the moment, but I 
believe there are a number of fairly scientific 
qualifications which would, of course, be of more 
interest to members of the faculty who might 
wish to take commissions in this branch. In this 
department of the Quartermaster’s Corp there is 
no military examination, the applicant standing 
purely on the attainments in his own specialty. 

In regard to special qualifications of any kind 
like the above, or proficiency in foreign languages, 
such as French, German, Russian, etc., Captain 
Sheridan advised that anybody wishing to be of 
service tq the country, possessing such attain- 
ments, should write to the Adjutant General, 
War Department, Washington, stating his quali- 
fications and his willingness to be of service to the 
country should they require such service as he 
could render. In case there were any call for 
such special service, the Adjutant General’s 
office would notify the writer of the latter. Major 
King impressed upon me very strongly that such 
special attainments were all the more acceptable 
to the Government if the man possessing them 
had taken a commission in the Officers Reserve, 
since the Adjutant General's office could 
call him from such general service to the more 
specialized service which it needed. 


Club Moving Items 


To date practically all holders of the mort- 
gage bonds against 18 Gramercy Park have 
agreed to transfer them for an equivalent amount 
of the new issue. 

The option on the old property has been ex- 
tended to April r, at which time it is expected 
that the holders will be in a position to sign a 
contract to buy. 


March 2, 1917 


The Committee on Moving would like to have 
more criticisms and suggestions regarding the 
plans, which are now in the lower hall of the 
club. Below them is a blank book for this 
purpose. 

There have been some suggestions that the 
new issue be limited to $100 bonds so that each 
member could take one, and the total member- 
ship of 1600 finance the whole scheme. This is 
to the committee the ideal method, but a prelim- 
inary canvass has shown that quite a few mem- 
bers feel théy are unable to take even this small 
bond. Under the conditions there will have to 
be a number of large subscribers, if the plans are 
to go through successfully, though it 1s hoped to 
get in a very big proportion of the total member- 
ship as holders. 

M. L. C. 


Baltimore Alumni Meeting 


February II, 1917 
DEAR MR. Tyson: 


The annual meeting of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Alumni Club of Maryland was held at 
the City Club in Baltimore on the evening of 
February 9. 

Officers for the year were elected as follows: 
President, John Oakley Spencer, 'о2 A.M.; First 
Vice-president, David E. Weglein, '13 А.М.; 
Second Vice-president, Asa B. Gardiner, Jr., '87; 
Secretary-treasurer, George C. Saunders, ‘98 
Mines; Executive Committee, Dr. William H. 
Welch, Dr. Ira Remsen, N. Winslow Williams, 
William E. Kellicott. There were present: 
Aaronson, '13; Angell, '10; Brister, '14 S; Efros; 
Gifford, A. M. (T. C.); Porter, '12 A. M.; Reaves, 
'16 A.M.; Rosenthal, 'g2 Mines; Saunders, '98 
Mines; Sax; Spencer, 'o2 A.M.; Whiting, '66; 
Worth, '078S. 

Under the head of 'Unfinished Business' the 
subject of dues was discussed. 

The activities of the Club during the year just 
passed were few because of lack of funds. It 
was decided therefore that if the Club is to exist 
in anything more than name only, some change 
must be made either in the amount of the dues 
or in their distribution. 

The 'Proposed Constitution and By-Laws of 
the Alumni Federation' were read, in part, and 
it was thc unanimous opinion, freely expressed, 
that on two counts it failcd to solve our problem. 

In the first place, the relationship of School 
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Members remains as before. We have five 
General Members who retain their connection 
with a School Association and pay dues both to 
our Club and to the School Association. Others, 
dropped their School Association when they 
joined our Club. 

With one exception, no school member of the 
ipso facto has attended a single meeting of our 
Club. although we have not missed sending them 
invitations, and by personal solicitation have en- 
deavored to get them interested. They do not 
even reply when we attach an addressed and pre- 
paid return card. So why should they be made 
members against their obvious choice and put 
this expense on the general members—the active 
workers—of our Club? 

The proposed by-laws were disapproved for a 
second reason—the increase of the dues per 
annum. 

Many of our members hold degrecs from other 
colleges and universities and pay dues to their 
alumni associations, to say nothing of the ath- 
letic, fraternal, school and class organizations. 
An increase of our dues at this time would mean 
a loss in membership. 

I was instructed to send to the Alumni Feder- 
ation the enclosed resolutions adopted without 
a dissenting vote. 

The resolutions and as much of the foregoing 
as you think proper you may print in the Alumni 
News. 
| Yours sincerely, 
GEORGE C. SAUNDERS, 

Secretary 


WHEREAS, the framers of the '' Proposed Consti- 
tution and By-Laws of the Alumni Federation of 
Columbia University rejected the recommenda- 
tions of the Special Committee, consisting of 
Messrs Clark, Coykendall, and Tvson, Mr. Comp- 
ton being absent, and which recommendations were 
indorsed by our Club at its meeting of October 23, 
1916, it is the sense of this meeting unanimously 
expressed. 

1. That this Club is not in favor of any increase 
of the dues of $3.00 per annum, believing that such 
increase would result in the loss in number of 
memberships. 

2. That further consideration should be given by 
the Alumni Federation to the distribution of these 
dues by referring the subject to a Committee made 
up of representatives of the local clubs and of the 
Federation, the local clubs having a majority 
representation. 

3. That members of School Associations should 
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not by reason of such membership become ipso 
facto members and be exempted from the support 
of the local club. It is not believed that they want 
to claim such prerogation. 

4. That subscription to the Alumni News should 
not be made essential to membership in a local 
club, but that it should be optional on the part of 
the members to subscribe or not. 

5. That, though recognizing the advantages of 
having a central organization working for the inter- 
ests of all alumni and of the University to which 
we are attached through sincere atfection, we believe 
the solution of the local club problem will be made 
only the more difficult of solution by the adoption 
of the proposed By-Laws as published in the Alumni 
News. It is further resolved, therefore 

6. That if these proposed By-Laws are adopted, 
the Alumni Club of Maryland will sever its relation- 
ship with the Alumni Federation and continue its 
activities as a local club of Columbia men. 

Respectfully submitted, 
GEO. C. SAUNDERS. 
Secretary 
Baltimore, Md. 
February 10, 1916. 


The President in Pittsburgh 


The Alumni Club of Pittsburgh gave a lunch- 
eon in honor of President Nicholas Murray 
Butler at the University Club, on February 10, 
and about twenty-five enthusiastic members at- 
tended. The table was set in the lounging room 
of the Club and looked very attractive, with the 
sun, which had not before graced us with its 
presence for weeks, shining brightly through the 
tall French windows and lighting up the bright 
flowers, ferns and Columbia flags with which it 
was decorated. Across one side of the room was 
draped a huge American flag, while the ends and 
columns on the other side were decorated with 
Columbia banners. Huge leather armchairs 
along the walls and open fireplaces at each end 
lent a pleasing air of informality and comfort 
which seemed to be sustained throughout the 
whole luncheon. 

The meal started with a short cheer for the 
President and the time not spent in satisfying the 
demands of hunger was given over to indulging 
in song, every one joining with a will if not a 
voice. As usual, ex-Secretary Marsching kept 
up the good cheer with his buoyant spirits and 
James M. Clark acted as unofficial toastmaster, 
although the air of informality was maintained so 
that the only demands made upon him were the 
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necessary introductions of the few kind enough 
to make a few remarks. 

Of course President Butler was the first called 
upon and he rose to the occasion by saying that 
Pittsburgh seemed to be further off than Brook- 
lyn, and that this was the first time in thirteen 
years that he had been able to attend any festive 
occasions in this city. But he expressed his hope 
that it would not be so long again and that he 
was much pleased with being able to attend a 
luncheon given by the Pittsburgh Alumni. 

But the keynote of this talk was the relation 
of private interests to public service in times such 
as the present when normal happenings pass into 
insignificance before events which may compel 
large sacrifices from every one. His description 
of the call for a general assembly in the Univer- 
sity Gymnasium the week before,andthe response 
by over 3000 men and women, and the resulting 
possibility of being able to pledge the entire body 
of Columbia University to the President for 
service to the nation was very thrilling and made 
the older alumni present wish that they, too, 
were again in a position to gather in the Gym and 
' cheer for their Alma Mater and their country. 
Going further into the details, he told us of the 
committec of eleven to submit reports upon the 
best methods of co-operation between the labora- 
tories of the University and those of the nation. 
This was followed with details of the different 
laboratories and their particular functions, which 
many of the Alumni are familiar with. 

The President then pointed out most forcibly 
that this was a time for the service of clear think- 
ing, of the type of thinking to be done by edu- 
cated men, and not the time to give way to mob 
psychology. Only the higher intelligence pro- 
moted by the universities will result in that free- 
dom from the baser passions which international 
turmoil always calls out, and which must be 
avoided if this nation is to perform her true and 
proper róle in the world struggle. The object of 
the nation is not to bring to a close the present 
turmoil, but to bring it to a close so that it shall 
never occur again. Such a consummation can 
only be brought about by the highest mental 
control, and every Columbia man is called upon 
to make not only his words, but his every act, 
conform to this ideal. 

We are not to destrov, but we must sweep 
away the obstacles to the new and better order 
of things, and in sweeping, leave the ground so 
that it may again be built upon. 
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Following President Butler, Samuel Harden 
Church, chairman of the board of trustees of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, arose and con- 
firmed his views, regretting that in the govern- 
ment of the country, education and mind did not 
count for more. Public life does not call for a 
high enough standard of scholarship. Lest we 
mistake him, he mentioned that he did not mean 
by education that which goes into a man, but 
that which flows out. He closed by saying that 
he considered the work done by Dr. Butler and 
his associates for international peace, of the 
highest importance. 

Chancellor McCormick, of the University of 
Pittsburgh, was fortunately able to attend the 
latter end of the luncheon, having attended the 
Vassar Alumni luncheon at the William Penn 
Hotel, the Chamber of Commerce luncheon at the 
Duquesne Club, and being in the act of conducting 
the President of the University to some other 
function. So he apologized for not saving more, 
but stated that if it should ever come to pass that 
some one else must do his thinking for him, then 
he wanted that man to be Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler. 

George B. Gordon attended the luncheon, be- 
ing almost the first of the alumni activities of 
later years that he has graced with his presence, 
and so he was called upon to say something, ex- 
plaining in a few words that he used to be a class- 
mate of President Butler's and had hardly seen 
him in the years that had elapsed since they 
graduated. 

In addition to the speakers, Dean Bossange 
and Dean Connelley, of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, were present as guests. The total 
attendance, exclusive of the names already men- 
tioned, was as follows: James M. Clark, John 
Н. Marsching, Henry Hornbostle, Reginald Н. 
Johnson, W. J. Strassburger, H. M. Wilson, J. 
P. Shaw, John Thompson, Harry К. Decker, 
Kenneth H. Bowman, C. W. Shearer, J. Bronson- 
Brenner, Charles R. Fettke, David Turets, H. 
Kirschberg, Max Kahn, Marks Neidle, Abraham 
L. Wolk, F. S. Dellenbaugh, Jr. 


Cleveland Entertains Professor 
Mussey 


The Cleveland Alumni Club entertained Pro- 
fessor Н. К. Mussev of the Economics depart- 
ment informally at dinner at the Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, on February 13, the day on which 
Professor Mussey delivered ап address at the 
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regular Tuesday luncheon of the Cleveland ing for. Professor Mussey's visit to Cleveland. 
Chamber of Commerce. The University scored a bull's eye, for Emil 
About 400 were present at the luncheon. Pro- Joseph, '79, whose personal efforts were respon- 
fessor Mussey held the undivided attention of sible for the University's representation at this 
the entire audience for three-quarters of an hour, luncheon, has written the news as follows: 
and at the close of his address received an ova- “Professor Mussey made a great impression 
tion. The Alumni Club members showed him the here, not only by reason of what he said but һу 
city afterwards and ended their hospitality with ^ reason of his charming personality. If you have 
the dinner above referred to. any more Professor Musseys at Columbia, please 
The Alumni Club was instrumental in arrang- send them along.” 
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The Cleveland Plain Dealer reports the event 
as follows: 


“A thousand voices tell us our choice of peace or 
war is already made and that the actual beginning 
waits only on the ‘overt act’ of Germany, but a 
doctrine more false and fatal was never announced 
to a blinded people.” 

Urging coolness in the national crisis, Professor 
Н. К. Mussey, professor of economics at Columbia 
University, spoke at the weekly luncheon of the 
Chamber of Commerce yesterday on ''American 
Trade Policy After Armageddon.” 

Prof. Mussey argued that while the United States 
has cause for war, yet it should consider whether to 
send American bovs to Europe to die in the trenches 
for the benefit of one of the belligerents, or confine 
its efforts to the sea and fighting only for the rights 
of neutrals. For the latter course, the nation has 
plenty of precedents, he said. 


1911 P. and S. Annual Dinner 


The seventh annual dinner of the Class of 1911, 
P. and S., was held on Lincoln's Birthday, Feb- 
ruary I2, at Keen's Chop House, on West 
Thirty-sixth Street. ` The following twenty-seven 
men were present: | 

Horn, Halsted, Alexander, Scott, Hobbs, Ап- 
derton, Robert, Scheinman, Cheney, Miller, 
Bessie, Rothschild, Schroeder, Pratt, Robinson, 
Dunning, Hall, MacGuire, Grace, Victor, Mc- 
Kinlay, Stetson, O’Conor, Ackerman, Barber, 
Knapp, Langworthy. 


Barnum Was Right 


Salt Lake City, 
January 24, 1917 


To the Editor: 


On reading the last copy of the News, January 
19, I was greatly interested in the letter by L. 
Rennes, '87, telling his experience of meeting 
Dr. Perry. He was here November 15 and 
victimized several of the New York men, giving 
his address Mt. Kisco, N. Y., and claiming to be 
a graduate of Columbia. 


Sincerely, 
E. V. SILVER, '85 M. 


March 2, 1917 


The Monday Lunchers 


Still going strong! Many new faces have 
appeared in the Columbia room at the Lawyers’ 
Club on recent Mondays, so that the committee 
has placed a warning at each place, as follows: 


“Тһе Columbia Monday Lunchers'' is not a club. 
It is a voluntary association of ''live wires” attached 
to Columbia who meet once a week for mutual 
pleasure, and for the glory of Columbia. It may 
be safely assumed that all there are loyal Columbia 
men. Не who needs a formal introduction to hold 
friendly converse with his neighbor should be exam- 
ined by an alienist. 

THE COMMITTEE. 


Present at the Monday Luncheon at the Lawyers' 
Club on February 26: Compton, '09, '13L, Captain; 
Wade, '93; Willis, '05; Scott, ’r11L; Huser, '13L; 
Early, '1ioL; Fisher, 'o4S; Barnett, '94 Mines; 
Masters, '94 Mines; Schultz, 'o9; Mahon, ‘10; 
Maresi, "12F.A.; Conover, '98S; Alexander, '09; 
Jones, ‘05S; Brown, '02; Haydock, 'or; Brincker- 
hoff, '03; Allen, ‘03; Jaques, '08; Donovan 10; 
Bangs, '78; Smith, 'or; Walz, '05S. 


About Alumni 


'oaL—J. №. Graves is President of the North- 
western State Normal School of Alver, Okla. 


'o4, 'oóL—Harold B. Elgar has removed his 
office from 45 Broadway to 50 Pine Street, New 
York, where he will continue the general practice 
of the law in association with the firm of Hardin 
and Hess. 


'o8, 'roL—Announcement has been made of the 
engagement of Frederick William Kobbé, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Kobbé of 68 East Eighty- 
sixth Street, to Miss Helen Jay Du Bois, 119 East 
Fifty-seventh Street, daughter of the late Dr. and 
Mrs. Robert Ogden Du Bois. Kobbé is a member 
of the law firm of Masten and Nichols. He was 
president of the class of 1908 aíter graduation and 
is a member of the Union, St. Anthony and Colum- 
bia University Clubs. 


'ro— Norman Н. Angell of Baltimore was one of 
the speakers at a meeting in the interest of a new 
Y. M. C. A. building at Hanover, Pa., on February 
18. He also addressed the students of St. John's 
College, Annapolis, in the College chapel on Feb- 
ruary 2I. 


'ya—First Lieutenant Francis T. Armstrong, 
recently transferred from the Coast Artillery Corps 
to the Field Artillery. He is now engaged in topo- 
graphical work on the land defense lines of Manila. 


'y4, !'1r6L—Charles Allen Butler recently sailed 
for France to serve in the American Ambulance. 
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14A.M.—Ralph Welles Keeler is Director of 
Bureau of Publicity of the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Keeler's address is Arch and 17th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., care of the above-mentioned 
Board. 


’74S—lIrving W. Hadsell, Captain of the cham- 
pionship Crew of 1914, was married on February 27 
to Miss Esther Lois Burgess, of Haworth, N. J., 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Burgess. Hadsell 
is with the F. W. Dodge Company, in the Chicago 
office, and will live at 5151 Cornell Avenue, Chicago. 


14, ’r5A.M.—Henry C. Brennecke has been 
appointed to the Summer Session Staff of New 
York University. 


'5— Walter M. Stillman has written the News 
that he will soon return to New York and Columbia 
where he will enter the Law School. 


UNIVERSITY 


RINCETON'S basketball team was just ten 

points better than the Varsity last Saturday 
night, winning the game in the Gymnasium by a 
score of thirty-four to twenty-four. The Tigers 
opened up a lead of seven points at the outset 
but were soon passed by Columbia, due largely 
to Leonard's accurate counting on fouls. Prince- 
ton already evidenced superior shooting ability, 
but the Varsitv's defense was tight and the visi- 
tors made little headway until near the end of the 
first half, when a run of nine points, while Co- 
lumbia scored two, gave the Tigers the advantage 
at nineteen to fifteen. 

At half-time it appeared anybody's game with 
the odds favoring Princeton. If Columbia could 
hold the pace, however, Princeton might be de- 
feated. The result was not long in doubt after 
the second period began. The Varsity held its 
opponents down for a time, the score standing 
nineteen to twenty-one for Princeton. Then the 
Tigers started a string of baskets, resulting from 
as pretty shooting as has been seen on the Colum- 
bia floor this winter, that brought the score to 
thirty-two to twenty. Columbia tired badly, 
but fought to the end to gain the needed points. 

Parmele was largely responsible for Princeton’s 
victory, caging seven baskets from all parts of 
the field and playing a good defensive game. 
Leonard easily took the laurels at scoring on 
fouls, counting ten and in addition making three 
field goals. Even when his strength appeared ex- 
hausted in the second half, he was the mainstay 
of the Varsity. Princeton kept Farer well under 
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'y$5—W harton Miller is assistant librarian at 
the Syracuse Public Library, Syracuse, New York. 


'15—Maurice Shibley has entered business in 
Salem, Mass. 


'Y6S—Louis Greenwald is with J. Greenwald, 
dealer in pictures and frames, 52 East Fifty-ninth 
Street, New York. 


'y6S—Announcement has been made of the en- 
gagement of Norman W. Kempí to Miss Ethel M. 
Haselmayer, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Haselmayer, 682 Parker Street, Newark, N. J. 

'16—Announcement has been made of the en- 
gagement of Louis Bernstein, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Abraham I. Bernstein, 369 Clifton Place, to Miss 
Rose Bistrong, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Jacob 
Bistrong, 1450 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bernstein is instructor in history in the Bushwick 
High School. 


ATHLETICS 


cover, two men guarding him for the most part, 
but in order to check him was forced to commit 
many fouls. 

The line-up follows: 


Princeton (34) Position Columbia (24) 
Е4Чу............ Right forward........... Latour 
Parmele.......... Left forward........... Roberts 
Козїег............... Сештег............. Leonard 
Нааз.............. Right guard............. Farer 
Cuneo............. Left риага............. Farrell 


Scores of first half—Princeton, 19; Columbia, 
15. Goals from field—Paulsen, І; Eddy, 2; Par- 
mele, 7; Haas, 2; Cuneo, r; Latour, 2; Roberts, 
I; Leonard, 3; Farer, 1. Goals from foul—Haas, 
6; Paulsen, 2; Leonard, ro. Referee—O'Shea, 
St. John's. Umpire—Koch, Yonkers Y. M. С. A. 
Substitutues—Eddy for Foster; Paulsen for Eddv; 
McGraw for Eddy; Katz for Latour; Alexander for 
Farrell. Time of halves—2o minutes. 

In a loosely played contest, immediately pre- 
ceding the Varsity game, the Freshmen defeated 
Barnard School for Boys by a score of twenty- 
eight to eighteen. 

The Varsity swimming team won from Prince- 
ton on Washington's Birthday by a score of 
thirty-nine to fourteen, capturing five of six 
firsts and three seconds. None of the perform- 
ances were remarkable, the best time being made 
by Vollmer in winning the fifty-yard swim. 
Vollmer also won the 220-yard swim and swam 
on the relay team. The Tigers won at water 
polo in one of the closest games seen in the 
Princeton pool in several years, the score being 
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twenty-six to sixteen. The fondest hope of the 
water polo men is to defeat Princeton and there 
is a good chance that they may take the measure 
of the champions when the teams clash in the 
Columbia pool. 


Coach Coakley is fairly well pleased with the 
squad that reported for first baseball practice in 
the indoor cage last week. The battery candi- 
dates have been working out for some time and 
include several promising aspirants for the box. 
Until the squad goes outdoors, probably about 
the middle of March, efforts will be directed 
mainly toward encouraging batting ability. 
About fifty men are now out for the team. 


That the entering class contains track material 
that is better than the average is evidenced in the 
results of the interclass meet, which was won by 
the Seniors with a score of sixty-six and a half 
points to sixty-six for the Freshmen. In the first 
section of the meet the Seniors obtained what ap- 
peared a commanding lead, counting more than 
fifty points, but in the events held last week the 
Freshmen overtook them, and it was not until 
Shepherd defeated Schnaars in the mile run that 
the meet was decided. Schnaars and Wefers are 
the particularly bright stars of the 1920 aggrega- 
tion. Shepherd was pushed to the limit to win 
in for 4:37 1-5. The Sophomores scored twenty- 
seven and the Juniors fourteen and a half points. 


The Freshman swimmers won two more meets 
last week, defeating Stuyvesant by a score of 
thirty to twenty-three and St. Paul’s School by 
thirty-one to twenty-two. Cagney’s perform- 
ances in the dive particularly give promise of 
ability that will aid the Varsity next year. 


Opponents’ Scores 


BASKETBALL—Pennsylvania, 23; Cornell, 18. 
SwWIMMING—Pennsylvania, 45; C. C. N. Y., 8. 
WATER PorLo— Pennsylvania, 40; C. C. N. Y.o. 
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Standing of the Basketball League, February 26: 


Played Won Lost P.C. 
Valei ж кре иу mnn © 5 I 833 
Princeton............. 6 5 I 833 
Pennsylvania.......... 7 4 3 571 
Dartmouth............ 6 3 3 571 
Columbia............. 7 2 5 285 
СогпеП................ 8 1 7 125 
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Gustavus T. Kirby, '95 Mines, was appointed 
head referee and Harry A. Fisher, 'o4S, one of 
the timers for the Intercollegiate Indoor Track 
Championships to take place on March 3. 


Sport Calendar 


For detailed information, telephone Morning- 
side 1400 


SATURDAY, MARCH 3 
Track. Indoor. Intercollegiates at Philadelphia. 
Swimming and Water Polo. Columbia at C. C. 
N. Y. | 
TUESDAY, MARCH 6 


Basketball. Princeton at Princeton. 


SATURDAY, MARCH IO 
Wrestling. Brown at Columbia. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 13 
Swimming and Water Polo. Princeton at Co- 
: lumbia. 
FRIDAY, MARCH 16 
Swimming and Water Polo. Pennsylvania at 
Columbia. 
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“Yes, It’s a Steinway 


1 there supreme satisfaction in being able to 

say that of the piano in your home? Would you | 
have the same feeling about any other piano? 
‘It’s a Steinway.” Nothing more need be said. 
Everybody knows you have chosen wisely; you 
have given to your home the very best that money 
can buy. You will never even think of changing 
this piano for any other. As the years go by the 
words ‘‘It’s a Steinway” will mean more and more 
to you, and thousands of times, as you continue to 
enjoy through life the companionship of that noble 
instrument, absolutely without a peer, you will say 
to yourself: ‘Ном glad I am I paid the few extra 
dollars and got a Steinway.’’ | 


_ STEINWAY «SONS 


STEINWAY HALL SUBWAY EXPRESS STATION AT THE DOOR 
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SQUADRON A ON THE MEXICAN BORDER 


Columbia Cavalryman Tells Experiences During Summer of 
Inactivity Awaiting the Word to Go *Get" Villa 
By KuowrToN DURHAM, 'o1 


ONDAY, June 19, brought the mobiliza- 

tion order we had been expecting ever 
since the little affair at Vera Cruz, two years be- 
fore. All these months the men of the Squadron 
had been singing, to the tune of “Hello, Hello, 
New York Town”: 


"Hello, hello, Squadron A 

We're going down to Mexico. 

Everything down there is in a mess 

And it’s up to Uncle Sam, I guess— 

So put on your breeches and your boots 

Bring along old Bessie if you're sure she shoots, 
Hurry, hurry down this way 

Hello, hello, Squadron А.” 


(Bessie, by the way, is an old Colt machine 
gun of Spanish war heritage.) 

So the call had come. The Squadron was really 
to see active service in Mexico. With a very real 
thrill that evening the five troops, assembled in 
the old Ninety-fourth Street Armory, listened to 
the Mayor's brief orders announcing that we 
were from that moment in the Federal service. 

Busy days followed. The mobilization camp 
was established at Van Cortlandt Park. Ке- 


cruits began to pourin. The "rookie squad" soon 
reached and passed the hundred mark. They 
were drilled on foot and on horse, taught how to 
put on a blanket, which part of the horse af- 
forded the safest and easiest approach, how to 
hold a rifle, and how to keep contact on the 
skirmish line while advancing through woods. 
These and many other bits of valuable infor- 
mation were instilled into their willing minds by 
one of the best of instructors, Latham R. Reed, 
'08, then a lieutenant in Troop C, now lieutenant- 
colonel of the Sixty-ninth. 

June 24 saw all five troops in camp. Horses 
began to arrive from the West—green ones, 
tough ones, old wily ones, mean devilish ones, 
kickers, buckers, rejects of the Italian Govern- 
ment, and—some good ones. Also automobiles 
rolled in from the South, until the road by the 
camp looked like the approach to the scene of an 
international polo match. June 30 we were all 
assembled, and to a man took the Federal oath 
and were mustered into the service as a squadron 
of the National Guard of the United States— 
three years of active duty, three of reserve. 
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Sunrise, July 6, saw the tents down as the 
“General” sounded, and surrounded by a proces- 
sion of automobiles, the march to Yonkers began 
and ended. In the heat and dust of the Yonkers 
freight yard, horses, mules, motor-trucks, forage, 
tentage, and all that goes with a cavalry outfit 
were loaded on freight cars, and at sundown, 
with cheers and songs, we bid farewell to old 
New York for the unknown land of Mexico. 

Five months later, the song had changed—the 
same tune, but different words: 


“Hello, hello, Squadron A 

We're going back to New York town. 
Everything up there is at its best 

And we're going home to take a rest, 

So put away your breeches and your boots, 
Get out your dinner coats and full-dress suits. 
Hurry, hurry up that way; 

The high-bajls are rolling along Broadway.” 


Five months on the Mexican border, under a 
Texas sun, will change any man's point of view. 
It changed ours. Have you ever worked your- 
self into a state of enthusiastic unselfishness, 
ready to do and even die if necessary? Have you 
ever given up six months of your young and 
cherished business or professional career for a 
public service that strikes you as being the best 
you have ever offered? And after that have you 
ever been accosted by one of your old friends 
who has remained at home in comfort and grown 
pudgy during an unusually prosperous summer, 
with the remark: ''Glad to see you back, old 
man. Suppose you had a bully vacation." 
Wouldn't that change your point of view? And 
after that, wouldn't you think a bit more ser- 
iously of universal service? Let George do it! 
Never again! Next time George is going to see 


that Jack does his share of the dirty work. 
Some one has interpreted N. G. U. S. A. as 
meaning ''never get us suckers again." The ex- 
pression is not characteristic, nor does it repre- 
sent the serious thought of the men who went 
through the Mexican Border Service. You 'll 
see them all in line when the next call comes. 
But it does, to a degree, express the determina- 
tion of the men in the Guard to see that the 
system of military service in this country shall 
change; that the service shall be universal— 
democratic, not volunteer; that each shall share 
in the general public duty; that an inefficient, 
insufficient, undemocratic system shall be re- 
placed by one that every experience of the day 
proves essential to public security. А million 
men may spring to arms over night, but there 
won't be arms for them to spring to for six 
months, nor a year. And for every one that 
springs there will be twenty who won't feel like 
springing on that particular occasion. 

Seven days on train from New York. Stops 
at Buffalo, St. Louis, Dennison and Houston to 
unload, feed, water, rest, and re-load horses. 
Crowds at every stop. Welcome and enthusiasm 
everywhere. This, on a slip of paper, came 
through the car-window at Terre Haute: 


“ Dear Soldier Boys: We would like you to bring 
some souvenirs from Mexico, and we can't think of 
anything better than Villa. Now, if any of you 
boys get hurt, please send for us, and we will come 
and nurse you back to health. We long to be useful 
in this world. In time of war a woman can best 
serve her country as a Red Cross Nurse. Vesta 
Younger and Hilda Fire.” 


At last, McAllen of the “Magic Valley." They 
told us it hadn't rained there for fourteen months. 


IN TEXAS, WHERE THEY NEVER HAVE RAIN 


It began the day we arrived and didn’t stop for 
the next three. Mud up to your knees—thick, 
heavy, sticky mud that cakes your shoes and 
your horses legs, and makes grooming the troop- 
ег'з despair. Work, ye tarriers! Unload that 
motor-truck, empty those dozen cars of horses, 
lead them down that slippery runway and out 
through that slough of despond. Load those 
wagons. Drag the whole business a mile and a 
half through that swamp. Clear that cactus 
away. Now, hurry up with the tents. Supper? 
Wonderful anti-climax to a day of torture. Bed? 
What can beat the good old loam of Texas? 

Five months in Texas—and only a few pages 
to tell about it. Bright days and a blinding sun 
with the thermometer at IIO, 125, 135, 140 and 
no water for washing and precious little for 
drinking. Wet days, and a camp flooded like 
a section of Egyptian desert overflowed by the 
Nile. Dry days with the Gulf wind sifting sand 
into your eyes and mouth, filling your tent, and 
ruining your temper. Dry days with flies as 
thick as Jersey mosquitoes, followed by nights 
when mosquitoes made the Jersey variety look 
like ministering angels. Cold days, when the 
wind whipped around and came driving back at 
sixty miles an hour—Texas Northers, they call 
them. Lazy days, when there’s nothing to do 
after you've fed, watered and exercised horses, 
and cleaned your equipment. Busy days, when 
you're off at daybreak for a day’s manceuvres or 
a week's hike. Glorious sunrises—we saw every 
one from July to December. Marvelous moon- 
light nights, and a good chance that the Major 
will order a night attack. Then it’s saddle up 
and off at a trot in ten minutes. 

A land flat as the ocean bottom, which it once 
formed, where every bush pricks with the sting 
of a snake, where you hear the occasional rattle 


of old diamond-back as you ride across country, 
where the coyotes come near at midnight and 
the pack yelps and snarls as it tears its prey to 
pieces, where buzzards sail lazily overhead at 
mid-day, waiting and watching, where distance 
has no bounds and a human being is but an atom 
in the scheme of things. 

A day's work in a cavalry camp begins and 
ends with care of the horses. Reveille at 5:30; 
then feed horses and police the camp. Mess at 
6:15. Boots and saddles at 7:00. Mounted drill 
at 7:30. Recall, 10:30; cleaning equipment, then 
an hour's grooming, watering and feeding. Mess, 
12:30—school, 1:30. Stables and water call, 
4:00.  Dismounted drill, 4:30; recall, 5:30. 
Guard mount, 5:40. Retreat, 6:00. Mess, 6:30. 
Quarters, 9:45. Taps and lights out at 10:00. 

The program varies. In July five men from 
each troop under Captain Bill Putnam, '97, 
spend a week following the trails for fifty miles 
up and down the Rio Grande, learning the cross- 
ings under the tutelage of Louis, the bandit 
guide, thrilled by his recitals of the cattle stealing 
of Louis de la Rosa, who now, so it is rumored, is 
planning a raid from just over the river. In 
August the Squadron escorts the Major-General 
on a week's ride through the ranches north of 
Mission (the M.-G. is rumored to have then given 
the Squadron its border reputation of being 
"the hardest-riding bunch" down there. Later, 
they added, “апа the hardest-drinking," but that 
was undeserved, for С. О. 7 was in force and Bevo 
was king, and how can one be a hard drinker on 
Bevo, though hard to drink it surely is). August 
also saw the first and worst of the Texas North- 
ers, when the whole division camp came near 
crossing the international boundary. September 
brought a week's target practice for the Machine 
Gun. Troop at Perritas, and guard duty for 
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MACHINE GUN TROOP OFF FOR MORNING RIDE 


Troops A, C and D at Monte Cristo, and for B 
at Mission; also the famous Frontier Day. In 
October, drills became more interesting as the 
horses rounded into shape. The First Cavalry 
horse-show brought a touch of Piping Rock. 
Squadron and Division manceuvres added inter- 
est, and then occurred the thrilling battle of 
Hidalgo, and the wild cavalry charge through the 
streets of that sleepy town, ending with the rout 
of the red forces. Then occurred also the field 
firing practice at La Gloria, when the Squadron 
made the record of any squadron or battalion 
in the National Guard. November brought river 
patrol duty—and duck shooting, and for the 
Machine Gun Troop two weeks at the school at 
Harlingen, and a record-breaking forty-mile night 
ride back tocamp. Camp pets become the vogue 
— dogs, burros, goats, cats, a parrot, a bald- 
headed eagle, Raymond and Arthur, our beloved 
ducks, and little “С. О. 7," our six-weeks old 
burro, so called because he drank only milk, and, 
at the end, of course, Thanksgiving and turkey. 
December—best of all—brought the orders— 
long-rumored, long waited, and always doubted. 

How, in this brief space, can one make real 
the thousand experiences of that Texas campaign 
—the drudgery of the daily routine, or the memor- 
able hours off duty when we followed the river 
trails or rode across country through the cactus 
and mesquite? How describe the despair of 
"stables" the morning after a cloud-burst, with 
the horses over their fetlocks in Texas mud, or 


the delights of a fast trot by moonlight to Pharr 
or Madero? How picture the deadly night hours 
of sentry duty, or the welcome freedom from 
routine, when they sent us down to guard the 
river crossings? How tell the monotony of the 
early days when we watered horses twice a day 
at the resaca half a mile from camp, or the ex- 
citement of an early morning dash to catch the 
reds in rear, or take that one controlling position. 
over east of the irrigation pump; or the thrill of 
a wild gallop past the Governor at the Divisional 
review? Cavalry spirit, like college spirit, 15 
born of devoted service. It grows from daily 
association under conditions often trying, seldom 
easy. One who has experienced it, has a bigger 
and better conception of things—and of men— 
we learned a good many things we had not known 
before. We came somewhat nearer to realism 
than most of us had ever come before, we learned 
to judge horse traits and man traits, and we 
learned to know ourselves. And, if we learned 
a good deal about military service, that may 
help in the not-distant future. We know now 
why it took the British two years to prepare 
and why their ‘first hundred thousand” sifted 
away like the Texas sand. We know what would 
happen to our first hundred thousand, and that 
is why we beg and pray for a system of service 
that will make every man a part of the real 
National Guard—ready and able to spring to 
arms over night, and with the equipment ready 
for him when the call comes. 


SOME OF THE COLUMBIA Boys AT THE BORDER 


Left to right, back row—W. P Mason, '18L, Beverley Duer, '17L, Alexander Eakin, 'o4S, J. C. Mackenzie, 'оо, К. L. 
White. '085, Р. W. Von Saltza, '085, R. Tracy Walker, '12F.A., Ronald M. Ferry, ‘16M, Wells L. Riley, '1r1S, Kingsley 
Kunhardt, '18, C. Von E. Mitchell, '07, Theodore S. Babcock, 'roS, E. S. J. Phillips, '11F.A., Theodore Kiendl, Jr., '10, 


Francis N. Bangs, ’10, 13L, Harold S. Willis, '15, Austin S. Rothwell, '12, 


Harper, Albert C. Rothwell, '14; 


Middle Row—C. F. Robinson, В. E. Wigham, '98L, Latham С. Reed. '76, A. W. Putnam, '97, 'ooL, A. W. Booraem, 

‘o7L, Latham R. Reed, '08, R. B. Bartholomew, '03, Theodore Crane, '08, Wyman D. Herbert, 'r1S, Knowlton Durham, 

'от, 'osL; Bottom Row—J. T. Hanemann, 'o2F.A., N. O. Rockwood, '10, Robert О. Derrick, "16F.A., Leonard С. Mc- 
Aneny, '04, Pelham Darlington, J. M. Hoffman, '11S, John Н. Colton, ‘rr, Paul L. McCulloch, '095. 


COLUMBIA MEN WHO *DID THEIR BIT" WITH 
THE isr NEW YORK CAVALRY 


Ву С. Raynotps STEARNS, °13, '1 5L 


N answer to your letter requesting something 

about the life of the Columbia men in the First 
New York Cavalry, would say that there are 
nineteen of us (so far as the writer has been able 
to discover) in the regiment; that we are still 
here in McAllen where we were detrained way 
back early in last July, expecting to go straight 
into Mexico and set things right in that ''be- 
nighted” country; and now we are hoping some 
day to be used in any service in our power in 
the present crisis. 

Captain “Bill” Donovan, '05, 07L, who was in 
Europe when the mobilization order came last 
June, left Berlin where he was assisting in the 
Rockefeller Relief for Belgium, Servia, and Po- 
land, and joined his troop as soon as boat and 
train could get him to these civilization limits of 
the Lone Star State, where with his old, ever- 
present energy, he has taken active interest in 
everything from being judge advocate in courts- 
martial to director of the First Cavalry Football 


Team (which was sent to San Antonio with eight 
hundred rooters and played the Second Texas 
Infantry team in what the papers declared to be 
the greatest athletic event ever held in the 
South. We were defeated, but many unprej- 
udiced observers who knew the game, admitted 
that the game was the last word in football, finer 
than any playing they had ever seen in any 
northern stadium. As we have fourteen all- 
American players in the regiment, to form a 
nucleus for our squad, one can believe that the 
other team must have been ‘‘there’’). 

Captain Charles E. Fisk and Lieutenant J. G. 
Conroy, '12L (who jumped from corporal to one 
of the most popular officers in the regiment, 
since we have been down here) are the other two 
Columbia men among the officers. Then there 
is Sergeant A. V. McDermott, '10, who was 
interlocutor in the regimental minstrel show 
which also went to San Antonio and won great 
praise. To those who know him, it may be a 
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pleasure to know that McDermott ts still cheer- 
ing people with “Casey at the Bat." Sergeants 
S. W. Thompson, '13, and S. B. Dewey, '05 (now 
acting first sergeant) claim that nothing wonder- 
ful has happened to either of them down here, 
but we all know how much the everlasting good 
nature of each of them means. Quartermaster- 
Sergeant “Tom” Cooke, '075, has his trials trying 
to get us to make allowance for the shortcomings 
of some of the higher quartermaster officials. 

As for cerporals, Art Martin, '14S, longs for the 
sight of water enough to float a toy shell. Art 
has become a wild, strong soldier down here, has 
broken training once or twice, and been known to 
sit up after taps just to spite the bugler. ''Daisy" 
Strecter, '09, snake specialist, is another corporal 
to go to the dogs down here. He has learned 
to smoke cigarettes and curse at mules. With 
taming rattlers, studying tarantulas and taking 
pictures, he seems to get as much fun as can be 
found in these parts. Then there is Corporal 
Carlos Cella, 'o9, ’11L, who has almost become 
known as the regimental interprcter (at least, 
that distinction is shared between himself and 
A. A. Ballinger, ’08) and has made himself fam- 
ous in his own troop for his Italian cooking and 
his cornering of the egg-market. 

The rest are mere privates (their's not to 
make reply). “Admiral” Е. Regan, '16, who 
wears a Vandyke beard now and claims intimate 
acquaintance with Fred Funston and Jim Parker; 
W. J. Harding, '155, who jumped from mule 
skinner to dancing girl in the minstrel show, in 
twenty-four hours; Frank Carlin, '12L, who 
built a concrete base for his troop cook stove, 
and soon after received his honorable discharge; 
and the other five (J. B. Barrett, '175, Н. С. 
Seipp, '13L, К. E. Robb, '17, “Bob” Wheeler, 
'138, and Ray Stearns, '13, '15L), who have 
merely “опе their bit on the border." 

We are in a better camp than the first awful 
mudhole (near a marsh, where we lived for the 
first two months), in fact, somebody said that 
somebody else had heard General Funston say 
that ours (a picture of its main avenue is en- 
closed) was the best laid out regimental camp he 
has seen. A great deal of work has been spent оп 
it, at least. It is well drained, the sandy land 
sloping away to the south where the Rio Grande 
and Mexico lie about five miles away. Browns- 
ville and the Gulf are about thirty miles to our 
east. Most of us have been to Hidalgo on our 
side of the river bank, and from its old court- 
house tower, looked across the river. (which it 
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is forbidden us to cross) to Reynosa, which has 
been taken and retaken by the different factions 
in Mexico, during the last few years. 

The different troops of the regiment come from 
different cities: B from Albany, D from Syra- 
сизе, F from Staten Island, G from Utica, Н 
from Rochester, I from Buffalo, M from Avon, 
and A, C, E, К and L from Brooklyn. In our 
regimental drills, every inch of our great prado 
(about a mile to the southwest) is used, and in- 
stead of the wilderness of cactus, chaparral and 
mesquite which covered the plain when we ar- 
rived, it has been worn as smooth and flat and 
bare as the surface of a plate. 

In shooting on the range at La Gloria ranch, 
our regiment was fortunate to have its record lead 
those of all other regiments in the division. It 
was interesting work there; instead of the usual 
circular targets, we had disappearing silhouettes, 
and conditions were made as nearly battle-real 
as it was possible for mere practice work to be. 

We have had many manceuvres on a large 
scale, two or three regiments contending against 
several other regiments; but the most interest- 
ing to many of the men are the small problems 
given to a small number of men to work out, and 
report on, within a given time. We have per- 
formed some actual border patrol work, but our 
main use (if any) seems to have been merely to 
impress the Mexicans across the river with the 
fact that we were ready, if our War Department 
cared to use us. 

We have at least learned to be comfortable on 
an all-day ride in our saddles. Rides which at 
first tired us out completely, are now merely 
half-way marks in a day's manceuvres. There is 
a great deal of kitchen and laundry and other 
unaccustomed work to do always, but it did not 
seem so bad after we learned that even at Verdun 
almost 90 per cent. of the work during the most 
awful part of the fighting is said to have been 
camp fatigue work. 

Many of us have come to realize that as far as 
Mexico is concerned, it is not our duty to inter- 
vene in her affairs; after talking with Americans 
who have lived in Mexico, we feel she can work 
out her own salvation best in her own way. But 
that has nothing to do with what we feel the 
United States ought to do to defend her own 
people, and uphold the full responsibility of the 
Monroe Doctrine, if the latter is to be upheld. 

There's the welcome evening mess call, “Соте 
and get it," so will bring this over-long narrative 
to a close. 
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Some of the men in the First New York Cav- 
alry: 


Troop Мате Year 
A A. A. BALLINGER 1908C 
B Corporal А. S. MARTIN 19145 
C Corporal D. D. STREETER 1909C 
F. REGAN 1916C 
K. E. RoBB 1917C 
D J. B. BARRETT 190175 
Е Lieutenant J. С. CONROY 19121. 
W. J. HARDING 19155 
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Troop Name Year 
E FRANK CARLIN 190121, 
Sergeant А. V. MCDERMOTT 1910C 
Corporal CARLOS CELLA 1909C, тотт1, 
К. A. WHEELER 1913.5 


1913 Optom. 
Captain CHARLES Е. FINK 


F 

G Sergeant S. W. THOMPSON 
H 

I Capt. WILLIAM J. DONOVAN 


1905C. 19071, 


Sergeant T. К. Cooke 10048 

G. RAYNOLDS STEARNS, JR. r913C, г9151. 
K Sergeant S. B. DEWEY 19056 
1. Н. G. SLIPP 10131. 


PROGRESS IN UNIVERSITY’S MOBILIZATION 


Registration Cards Sent Out. Students and Alumni 
Forming Voluntary Military Organization 


HE personnel index registration cards were 

sent out late last week so that graduates, 
students, and alumni of the University could 
inform the University authorities if they wished 
to put their services at the disposal of the 
national, state or city government, in case need 
for the same should arise. As the News went to 
press, the registrar’s office stated that of the 
53,000 cards mailed, returns so far had totaled 
about 10,000. The distribution of these cards 
among men and women is about five to three 
in favor of the women. 

This is a remarkable showing and does great 
credit to the members of the University. The 
index is already useful and will become more so 
continually. 

A Committee of Alumni and a Committee of 
Undergraduates met in the Alumni office at the 
University on March 2, and the following action 
was taken: 

It is the sense of this meeting, since there are and 
have been at Columbia University a large number of 
students who earnestly desire to acquaint them- 
selves with the rudiments of military or naval train- 
ing, that the Board of Student Representatives 
appoint a Committee of Undergraduates to conter 
with a Committee of Alumni for the purpose of 
determining upon the best form of organization to 
provide such training for both alumni and students, 
membership in said organization to be voluntary 
and to imply or to carry with it no obligation for 
service in any department of the military in case 
of war. 


Those present at the meeting were: From the 
alumni: James Duane Livingston, '80; George 


A. Soper, '99Ph.D.; Frank D. Fackenthal, '06; 
George G. Cochran, '84M; Jacob S. Langthorn, 
'g1 Mines; and Levering Tyson, '11A.M. From 
the Student Board: Edward M. Earle, '17; 
and Arthur K. Paddock, '17; and from the 
Junior Class: R. R. O'Loughlin; R. W. Lahev; 
К. О. Pennell; D. W. Leys; J. H. Brown; 
Seeley G. Mudd; and M. W. Kemerer, '19; 
E. McGarvey, '18; Bowers, '19; and L. W. 
Bacon, '19. 

As a result of this meeting the Student Board 
appointed а Committee of.students and the 
Committee is divided into two parts as follows: 
on military affairs: Bellinger, '17; Cavgill, '17; 
McCarthy, '178; O'Loughlin, '18; Leys, '18; 
on non-military mobilization: A. К. Paddock, 
'17; Harrison, '17; Schulte, '17; Gainsborg, 
'175; Wormser, '17; Heydecker, '17; Lovejoy, 
'17J]. The Chairman of the Student Committee 
is E. M. Earle, Chairman of the Student Board. 
The Committee apprised the President of the 
University of its existence and offered its services 
їп furthering the general plan of University 
mobilization. The Chairman of the Committee 
made the following statement as to its future 
activity: 


"In appointing this undergraduate committee on 
the mobilization of the resources of the University 
the Student Board merely desires to give every man 
on the campus the opportunity to do some kind of 
national service in the event of a crisis. It is not 
the intention of the Board to urge any student to 
enter one brancli of service rather than another, but 
merely to offer to each the co-operation of the com- 
mittee in taking part in that particular form of 


The Columbia Plan 


I. Staff Corps, Chief: President BUTLER 
Committee on Organization and Procedure—HENRY E. CRAMPTON, Chairman 
II. Medical Corps, Chief: Dean S. W. LAMBERT 
Div.—Hospital: Dr. ADRIAN S. LAMBERT 
Section— Hospital Organization: Dr. S. К. BURNAP 
Section— Red Cross and Nursing: Prof. M. A. NurTING and Miss А. C. MAXWELL 
Div.—Pharmacological: Dean Н. Н. RusBy 
Div.—Dental: Dr. H. S. DUNNING 
Div.—(Veterinary): | Botany: Dr. N. L. BRITTON 


Div.— Biological: Prof. F. S. LEE Zool.: Prof. G. N. CALKINS 
Div.—Laboratory: Prof. H. ZINSSER \ Phys.: Prof. Е. Н. PIKE 
III. Legal Corps, Chief: Dean H. F. STONE 
Div.—International Law: Prof. J. B. MOORE 
Div.— Military Law: Prof. U. MOORE 
Div.—Admiralty Law: Mr. J. V. HEWITT 
Div.—Civil Law: Prof. К. W. GIFFORD 
IV. Technical Corps, Chief: Prof. M. I. PuPIN 
Div.—Minerals and Areas: Prof. R. M. RAYMOND 
Section—Geology: Prof. C. P. BERKEY 
Section—Geography and Topography: Prof. D. W. JOHNSON 
Section— Mining: Prof. R. PEELE 
Section—Metallurgy: Prof. A. L. WALKER 
Div.—Chemistry: Prof. M. T. BOGERT 


Div.—Physics: Prof. G. B. PEGRAM { Math. Prof. T. S. FISKE 


Div.— h i d : Prof. H. E. "K 
iv.—Mathematics and Astronomy: Pro E. HAWKES Astron.: Prof. H. JACOBY 


Div.—Engineering: Prof. C. E. LUCKE 
Section—Civil Engineering: Prof. E. B. LOVELL 
Section—Electrical Engineering: Prof. W. J. SLICHTER 
Section—Mechanical Engineering: Mr. L. B. MonsE 
Section—Sanitary Engineering: Prof. D. D. JACKSON 
Section—Drafting: Prof. S. О. MILLER 
Section—Skilled Labor Arch.: Prof. A. D. F. HAMLIN 
Div.—Fine Arts: Prof. W. A. BORING | Music: Prof. D. С. MASON 
Art: Prof. A. W. Dow 
V. Economics and Social Service Corps, Chief: Prof. S. M. LINDSAY 
Div.—General Economics: Prof. Н. К. SEAGER 
Section—Foods and Agriculture: Prof. О. S. MORGAN 
Section—Industry: Prof. К. C. MCCREA 
Section—Finance: Prof. W. C. MITCHELL 
Div.—Social Service and Social Organization: Prof. E. T. DEVINE 
Div.—Statistics: Prof. К. E. CHADDOCK 
Div.—Historical Science: Prof. J. T. SHOTWELL 
Div.—Civics: Prof. C. A. BEARD 
Div.—Intelligence and Publicity: Prof. УУ. B. PITKIN 
Div.—Philosophy, Psychology and Anthropology: Phil.: Prof. W. T. BUSH 
Prof. E. L. токкон. Psych.: Prof. К. S. WOODWORTH 
Div.—Religion: Chaplain R. C. KNox Anth.: Dr. C. WISSLER 
VI. Home Instruction and Organization Corps, Chief: Dean J. E. RUSSELL 
Div.—Organization of Education: Prof. P. MONROE 
Div.—Houschold Arts: Prof. M. A. BiGELOW 
Div.—Physical Education: Prof. T. D. Woop 
VII. Language Corps, Chief: Provost W. T. BREWSTER 
Div.—English: Prof. A. Н. THORNDIKE 
Div.—Germanic: Prof. C. THOMAS 
Div.—Romance: Prof. R. WEEKS 
Div.—Slavonic: Prof. J. О. PRINCE 
Div.—Other Languages: Prof. G. Lodge 


French: Prof. L. A. LOISSEAUX 
Spanish: Mr. L. IMBERT 

Italian: Prof. A. À. LIVINGSTON 
Rumanian: Mr. А. L. WECHSLER 


VIII. Military Training Corps, Chief: Mr. J. D. LIVINGSTON 


Div.—Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, Army: Mr. А. S. DWIGHT 
Div.—Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, Navy: Mr. H. L. SATTERLEE 
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work which most appeals to him and for which he 
is best fitted.” 


By the time this issue of the News reaches its 
readers, the entire student body will have met. 
The students are fully aroused to the necessities 
for organization, and any voluntary Columbia 
unit will receive hearty support. 

The Columbia University Club Committee 
appointed to cooperate with the University 
Comnittee has met and plans to inaugurate a 
series of lectures at the Club house, unless this 
should interfere with the University committee's 
work, and these lectures shall be of such a 
nature that they will enable anyone so desiring 
to prepare for admission to the Officers Reserve. 
These lectures will be open to Club members and 
will be on military or naval subjects or both. 
It is not planned to have any actual drill by 
club members as a unit. 


The registration cards for both men and 
women are reproduced in this number of the 
News. On the back of each is space for general 
and detailed statements of activities of the 
individual who filis out the blank during the 
interval since graduation and during the last 
six months. The cards were accompanied by a 
covering letter from the Secretary of the Uni- 
versity, which is reproduced herewith. 


Kindly fill out and return the accompanying 
card at once. The primary intent of the card is to 
make a census or personnel index of Columbia Uni- 
versity in all its parts—faculty, students and 
alumni, both men and women—with a view to 
classification and organization according to the 
possible needs of the federal government. The 
cards, as well as the information they contain, are 
exclusively for the use and guidance of the Univer- 
sity. The card also provides for voluntary enrol- 
ment if the individual so desires, but any unwilling- 
ness to enroll should not prevent the filling out and 
returning of the questionnaire. 


The University is being organized in its entirety, 
including the families of alumni as well as of officers 
and students, and upon request, cards will be sent 
for the registration of persons not on the official 
lists of the University. 


The Directors of the Alumni Federation have 
appointed a committee to cooperate with the 
University in making this census and in organizing 
the Universit y's resources. 
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From the Department of Mechanical Engineering 


Admiral К. S. Griffen, U. S. N., 
Chief of the Bureau of Steam Engineering, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 


We, the undersigned members of the Depart- 
ment of Mechanical Engineering of Columbia 
University, hereby offer our services to your 
Bureau of the Navy Department for acceptance 
whenever, in your opinion, the necessity arises. 
Our professional experience and our responsi- 
bility for the final year of the post-graduate 
course of advanced engineering training for the 
naval officers, both seem to fit us for more useful 
service under you rather than elsewhere. 

Being now organized, it is believed that we 
can render most valuable service as a unit, but 
this is not made a condition. To assist you in 
assigning duty, the following three possibilities 
are suggested: 

I. Production of machinery for new vessels, 
designing, inspecting, testing or preparing speci- 
fications for purchase. 

II. Organization of machinery resources, pre- 
paring lists of shops, and of men suitable for 
various grades of work in production of supplies 
and coórdinating their efforts. 

ПІ. Engineering instruction of new officers 
required for duty on new vessels or on shore. 


(Signed) Charles E. Lucke, Chas. W. Thomas, 
G. B. Preston, Lincoln DeG. Moss, Walter Rau- 
tenstrauch, Edw. D. Thurston, Jr., Harry L. 
Parr, Arthur L. Herrick, C. C. Sleffel. 


College Association Meeting 


The Annual mid-winter reunion of the Colum- 
bia College Alumni Association will be held at 
the Automobile Club of America, 247 West 
Fifty-fourth Street, on Monday, March 26, at 
8:30 p. m. Through the efforts of Henry Mont- 
gomery, '88, there will be an exhibition of moving 
pictures of the American Ambulance in France, 
and through the efforts of J. Augustus Barnard, 
'92, pictures of the Columbia troops on the 
border during last summer have also been se- 
cured. These will be on exhibition at the meet- 
ing, and the entertainment should be most inter- 
esting. It is hoped that there will be a large 
representation of Columbia men present. Re- 
freshments will be served. 
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BUDGET PASSED AT TRUSTEES’ MEETING 


HE regular March meeting of the Trustees is 
featured by the passing of the budget and on 
March 5 appropriations amounting to $3,349,- 
485.06 were passed for the maintenance of the 
University during 1917-1918. To the above sum, 
which represents the amount estimated as neces- 
sary for the transaction of the corporation's busi- 
ness next year, must be added the separate ap- 
propriations by the Trustees of Barnard College 
($156,449), by the Trustees of Teachers College 
($878,975), and by the Trustees of the College of 
Pharmacy ($46,618), bringing the cost of main- 
taining the educational system of the University 
for the next academic year to the astonishing to- 
tal of $4,432,527.36. 
A comparison of the principal corporation 
appropriations for this year and next is given 
herewith: 


1917-18 1916-17 

For Educational Admin- 

istration and Instruc- 

tion ыу РРСРР $2,460,770.61 $2,302,263.35 
For Buildings and 

Grounds...........- 306,248.00 276,035.00 
For the Library....... 127,727.15 124,483.75 
For Business Adminis- 

{таййоп............. 83,880.00 66,170.00 
For Annuities......... 37,280.00 48,580.00 


For taxes апа other 

charges upon the Lou- 

bat and Wiliams- 

bridge properties..... | 109,069.00 III,940.00 
For interest on the cor- 

porate debt......... 124,510.00 118,475.00 
For payment on account 

of Redemption Fund, 

due June 1, 1918..... 100,000.00 100,000.00 


Making in all the 
sum of......... $3.349.485.06 $3,148.247.10 


The Budget contains special provisions for 
certain necessary improvements in physical 
equipment, partly in the various research labora- 
tories and at the Medical School. The appropri- 
ation for the care and maintenance of the build- 
ings and grounds of the University shows a very 
large increase, due to the advance in wages and 
in the cost of supplies. Wages have been ad- 
vanced from 12% to 25%, and the cost of various 
items in the list of supplies has gone up from 14% 
in one case to as high as 117% in another case. 


The annual deficiency for the year ending June 
30, 1918, is estimated at $48,089.96, as compared 
with an estimated deficiency of $108,929.18 in the 
amended Budget for the current vear. 


The following advancements in grade were 
made by the Trustees: 


From Associate Professor to Professor: Berkey 
(Geology), McBain (Municipal Science and Admin- 
istration), and Meylan (Physical Education). 

From Lecturer to Professor: ЇЇ. Parker Willis 
(Banking). 

From Assistant Professor to Associate Professor: 
Southall (Physics), Upton (Teachers College), and 
Misses Cooley and Van Arsdale (Teachers College). 

From Instructor to Assistant Professor: Dana 
(English), Farwell (Physics), Van Metre (Transpor- 
tation), and Misses Keller (English, Barnard Col- 
lege), Gregory (Zoology, Barnard College), and 
Ruttmann (History, Barnard College). 

From Lecturer to Assistant Professor: Dean S. 
Fansler (English). 


That the Trustees have taken official cogniz- 
ance of the crisis in national affairs is very evident 
from the following resolutions, all of which were 
unanimously adopted: 


RESOLVED, that the Trustees of Columbia Uni- 
versity in the City of New York pledge the loyal 
support of the University to the Government of the 
United States in national defense. 


RESOLVED, that the Clerk of the Board be directed 
to send a copy of the foregoing resolution to the 
President of the United States. 


RESOLVED, that the Trustees hereby approve and 
confirm the action of the President in organizing 
the University for national service, and heartily 
commend the efforts of the Committees of the 
Faculty and Alumni in furtherance of the same 
object. i 


RESOLVED, that the Chairman and Clerk of the 
Trustees, the Chairmen of the Committees on Edu- 
cation, Finance, and Legal Affairs, and the Presi- 
dent of the University be appointed a Special 
Committee to inquire and ascertain whether doc- 
trines which are subversive of, or tend to the viola- 
tion or disregard of, the Constitution or laws of the 
United States or of the State of New York, or which 
tend to encourage a spirit of disloyalty to the 
Government of the United States, or the principles 
upon which it is founded, are taught or disseminated 
by officers of the University, and, generally, to 
inquire into the state of teaching in the University; 
such special committee to report its findings and 


-———— „ — 


Уо!. 8, Мо. 23 


recommendations to the Trustees as soon as con- 
venient. 


This Committee of the Trustees will consist of 
William Barclay Parsons, '79, '82 Mines; John В. 
Pine, '77; Francis S. Bangs, '78; Stephen Baker; 
George L. Ingraham, '69L, and Nicholas Murray 
Butler, '82. 

The following gifts were reported: 

$10.000 from the East River Homes Foundation, 
for work in tuberculosis at the Vanderbilt Clinic; 

$5000 from an anonymous donor, to be added to 
the fund for surgical research; 

$1750 from Mr. Gerard Beekman, Class of 1864, 
toward the support of the Queen Wilhelmina lec- 
tureship for 1916-17; 
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$1385 from an anonymous donor, for salaries in 
the Department of Pharmacology; 

$1000 from Mr. Homer E. Sargent, to meet the 
cost of research in the Department of Anthropology; 

$1000 from Dr. William D. Tracy, to be applied 
toward the equipment of the proposed Dental 
School; 

$1000 from Dr. Arthur H. Merritt, to be applied 
toward the equipment of the proposed Dental 
School; 

$300 from an anonymous donor for work in Choral 
Music in Extension Teaching; 

$250 from Mr. William Hamlin Childs for the 
course in Practical Penal Problems; 

$90 from Mr. Pendleton Dudley, Class of 1902, 
to be applied toward a scholarship in Columbia 
College for a designated student. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


MONG the many books of verse written by 

Columbia graduates during the last decade— 
many of them owing their existence to the inspir- 
ing influence of the famous Helicon Club—no one 
is more clearly marked with the qualities we as- 
sociate with genius than John Andrew Barnaby's 
"Interpretation." Alas, that it is the only book 
that we are to have from this greatly accom- 
plished man! While he was still an undergrad- 
uate, his contributions to the magazines (es- 
pecially his noble “Оде to an Immigrant," in the 
Atlantic Monthly, and his penetrating study of the 
defects of the elective system in our universities, 
which appeared, I believe, in the North American 
Review, won him international fame. His satire, 
"Bootblacks," was translated into French by 
Anatole France, and only a year before his death 
Barnaby had the delight of hearing Sarah Bern- 
hardt recite Rostand's translation of his exquis- 
ite dramatic lyric, “Riverside.” 

The strange death which has taken this poet 
from us in his brilliant youth has already been 
the subject of so much newspaper comment that 
to dwell on it here would be out of place. А 
Burmese jungle is indeed a strange habitation for 
the ashes of this urbane and sophisticated cosmo- 
politan. It is a pity that none of the Burmese 
lyrics have been included in this collection; 
Barnaby's many friends, especially those who 
remember him as a companion in the classroom 
and on the diamond, and as the leading spirit at 
the monthly meetings of the Helicon Club, nat- 
urally are eager to see the poetical records of his 
reactions to tropical life. 


But although Barnaby's literary executors 
may be criticized for having neglected to insert 
in the book poems which would give a clue to 
Barnaby's wanderings during the two or three 
years which preceded his tragic death, they de- 
serve the gratitude of the public for the compre- 
hensiveness of the selections from his earlier 
work. They have had access to Barnaby's 
diaries and note-books, and they report that the 
librarian of Columbia University and the librar- 
ian of the Helicon Club have put at their disposal 
their extensive collections of Barnabiana—chiefly 
poems and critical essays written while the poet 
was a student at Columbia, and during the years 
he devoted to traveling across the country, at the 
expense of the Helicon Club, writing his immor- 
tal sequence, ‘Sonnets of the American Cities.” 

Barnaby's association with the Helicon Club 
was so close, indeed, that organization is so 
deeply indebted to him, that a suggestion made 
in the preface to this book, that it be called the 
Barnaby Club, will have many supporters. It 
will be remembered that, dissatisfied with the 
two and one-half literary societies in existence 
on the Campus in his time, dissatisfied chiefly be- 
cause they were more interested in politics and 
social service than in belles lettres, he resolved 
that the Helicon Club should devote all its atten- 
tion to literature, and especially to poetry. He 
established the character of the Club (for the ten 
years before his advent in University affairs it 
had been only sporadically active) and that 
character has never changed. It was he who 
obtained for the purposes of the Club a grant of 
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$500,000 from the University; it was he who 
persuaded Bernard Shaw and Emile Verhaeren 
to cross the ocean and speak at the laying of the 
cornerstone of the Club’s magnificent home, 
which out of deference to the wishes of Mr. Up- 
ton Sinclair was named Parnassus instead of 
Helicon Hall. It is safe to say that the Helicon 
Club would not be (what Wiliam Archer has 
called it) “the dominant influence in the lives of 
all the world’s younger writers,” were it not for 
the dynamic genius of John Andrew Barnaby. 
The young poet's friends will treasure this 
splendidly bound volume. Of course its appeal 
is to the world—it is said that the first edition of 
§0,000 copies is already exhausted. But the gen- 
eral public, however keenly they тау enjoy the 
melodious syllables of “Time and Tide," how- 
ever deep may be their appreciation of the pro- 
found, the epoch-making philosophy of the title 
poem, however enthusiastically they may claim 
this “Keats of the New World” as a member of 
humanity’s best-loved company of singers, can 
not actually receive the poet's meaning as can 
Columbia men, especially those Columbia men 
who were Barnaby’s fellow students, who spent 
strenuous days with him in training quarters up 
the Hudson, who explored with him the precip- 
itous Palisades, who rode with him, a gay caval- 
cade from 116th Street to Hastings-on-Hudson 
in the dawns of vanished Aprils. Columbia men 
will penetrate the fictitious veils of some of the 
poems—they will recognize Professor Brander 
Mathews as “Manton” (the hero of ‘‘Altoona’’) 
and they will know, too, the real name of the 
professor who is referred to as “Towser” in the 
realistic satire, "At the Lion Palace." Some of 
Barnaby's epigrams, too, have an esoteric sig- 
nificance which only those readers will under- 
stand who have, їп their youth, breathed the air 
of Morningside. What can an outsider get, for 
instance, from "Amsterdam Windows," ‘The 
Dean That Would Not Dance," or ‘Simplified 
Athletics"? But perhaps it is as well that the 
significance of some of these brilliant little criti- 
cisms of University life should be hidden from the 
public. Indeed, it is perhaps unfortunate that 
some of the undergraduate poems have been 
supplied with explanatory notes. lt can only pain 
the executive officer whom Barnaby concealed 
under the name of "'Blickensderfer" to have his 
identity revealed, nor will the three respectable 
citizens who figure in “Wine, Women and Song” be 
pleased to have a harmless, but absurd, episode 
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of their student days blazoned abroad in this 
manner. And if the editors had not annotated 
the poem, these three men might be sure that no 
one would associate them with it. 

But the most important part of the book is, 
after all, that which contains the serious lyrical 
and dramatic poems. The epigrams and satires 
are amusing, especially to Barnaby's friends, but 
they will not endure as will “The Burning of Earl 
Hall," “Legions of Rosemary," “А Casino Ca- 
reer,” and “Walrus Tooth." Mr. Henry James 
was right when he said that Barnaby's lyric gift 
was ''equal to, or, at any rate, in a way, commen- 
surate, so to call it, with what I may gropingly 
designate as the quintessential flowering of the 
much-to-be-expected and highly desirable auth- 
enticity of juvenile (using that term in no derog- 
atory sense) terrestrial artistic expression." Mr. 
William Butler Yeats was perhaps extravagant in 
calling Barnaby ‘Һе greatest mystic since 
Boehme,” but Mr. Yeats spoke as a friend rather 
than as a critic—it must be remembered that Bar- 
naby spent six months with Yeats, A. E. and Lloyd 
Morris in the Alps, and collaborated with them 
in the writing of ''Immanence"—and, at any rate, 
there will be few to question Maeterlinck's judg- 
ment (echoed by his friend Rabindranath Ta- 
gore): ‘‘John Andrew Barnaby showed what 
Columbia University could do for poetry." 

J. K. 


INTERPRETATION; a Book of Verses. By John 
Andrew Barnaby, ex-’08. New York, The Hel- 
icon Press. One Dollar net. 


Calendar 


(For athletic events see page 575) 


Monpay, MARCH 26 


College Alumni Association Annual Midwinter 
Review, Automobile Club, 247 West Fifty- 
fourth Street, 8:30 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28, TO SATURDAY 
MARCH 3I 
Varsity Show, “Home, James," at Hotel Astor. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 5 


Alumni Trustee Nominating Convention. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6 


Commencement Day. 
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NEW YORK, MARCH 9 9,1917 


Quo Usque Tandem 


E CAN imagine the feelings of one who 

has been isolated on a South Sea Island 
for about twenty years, all communication with 
the outside world cut off, returning to civiliza- 
tion to find half the world at war and the other 
half wondering how long before it will also be 
involved. But we wonder what the feelings of 
such an individual would be were he a Columbia 
alumnus, if he would be given the opportunity 
to read over the daily papers of the past few 
months. 

Practically forgotten, it would seem, is the 
educational program which the University 
announced last fall, including the establishment 
of a medical center, the erection and equipment 
of a laboratory for Industrial Research, develop- 
ment of the Law School to a point where it can 


and will interpret questions in the history of 
law which are before the public mind, and of 
making the University Library a larger power in 
the community. Instead, we hear that speech 
at Columbia is muzzled, that sedition is taught, 
and that officers and students are actively 
unpatriotic. That these reports should be 
emphasized as being the most active operations 
of a University community is certainly de- 
plorable and can not but give all who have the 
welfare of the University at heart the deepest 
concern. 

No remedy is in sight at present. If, after 
four years of freedom of spcech, a student who is 
about to graduate gives such an exhibition of 
bad manners as did the editor of a student 
publication recently, and if the students them- 
selves allow such actions to pass without taking 
the case in their own hands, it is time that seri- 
ous consideration be given to a question of how 
far freedom of speech or expression can be main- 
tained with impunity, without license. 

A parallel offense against the laws of family 
life would elicit vigorous application of the 
paternal slipper, and that is all the attention 
it would deserve. Perhaps the occasional em- 
ployment of Alma-Maternal footgear would im- 
press upon the minds of some that the privilege 
of membership in Columbia extends farther than 
malignment of her institutions. 

As evidence of the real feeling of a majority 
of students on the preparedness question, 
we offer for the consideration of the alumni two 
exhibits. The first of these is the proccedings 
of a conference between a Committee of the 
Alumni and a Committee of Undergradu- 
ates to determine how best to proceed in the 
organization of a Columbia University Train- 
ing Corps. The Students’ Committee was made 
up of members of the Student Board and mem- 
bers of the Junior Class. Several others heard 
of the conference and came uninvited. Of this 
number, as representative a body of Columbia 
students as could be got together, every one 
voted in favor of the organization of a volun- 
tary Columbia unit where instruction for either 
branch of the military could be obtained. The 
full resolution passed at this meeting is quoted 
on page 557 of this number of the News. 

The other exhibit is an editorial from .Spec- 
tator, published in the issue of February 28, and 
reproduced in full on the next page. 
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Setting Things Right 


The Syracuse Daily Orange, which intimated in 
a recent issue that fear of defeat, typical of pacifists, 
had prompted the Columbia debating team's with- 
drawal from intercollegiate debating, is not alone 
in its assumption that Columbia is made up mainly 
of pacifists, who quite naturally display the marks 
of that creed. The Harvard Crimson was astounded 
that a ''hot-bed of pacifism” should have supported 
the Chamberlain Bill so vigorously. The Knox 
Student reviewed the new magazine, “Маг?” as if 
the latter were an official publication of Columbia, 
which, indeed, the Student designated as the head- 
quarters of the pacifists. The Yale News is, or was, 
firmly convinced that Plattsburg could expect very 
little from Columbia, and the New York Times is 
just beginning to rid itself of the idea that Columbia 
and pacifism are synonymous. That the Times is 
slowly seeing the light is inferred from a recent 
editorial criticism of the group of pacifists at the 
University. 

The above sentiments show what other universi- 
ties think of Columbia. They are the ‘‘erroneous 
impressions that are being created about Columbia 
undergraduates," to use the words of a Columbia 
professor who has asked us to try to correct these 
impressions. 

The first thing is to determine who is responsible. 
This is comparatively simple. Glance over the 
editorial staff of ''Challenge,'' add to these the names 
of the editors of 'War?'", compare the two lists 
with the list of the persons who have engineered 
and spoken before every unsavory meeting that has 
been held on the campus in the last year, and the 
three lists will be found to agree with one another 
to a remarkable degree. By reading through the 
directory of students, other names, of course, will 
suggest themsclves at once, so well have they been 
advertised. 

To give these elements a collective me, they are 
all composed of the men who a few weeks ago com- 
plained piteously that their right of free speech 
was being encroached upon, and who now with 
charming audacity ask United States citizens to 
waive their right to travel on the high seas. 

Will every college paper in the country note 
these facts: That Columbia sent its largest delega- 
tion to Plattsburg last summer and that Columbia 
undergraduates are in active cooperation with the 
headquarters of the Military Training Camps 
Association in New York City; that a University 
assembly to assure President Wilson of Columbia's 
support was attended by more than 3,000 persons, 
in contrast to the handful that attended a pacifist 
meeting the very next day; that only yesterday the 
Trustees announced a plan of organization by which 
eight corps will be placed at the service of the coun- 
try; that no pacifist meeting has been attended by 


more than 300 persons, in the largest University in 
America; that ''Challenge" and ‘‘War?” and the 
group that writes these magazines are not repre- 
sentative of the student body of Columbia, but are 
held in contempt by those who know them best. 

If other universities remember these facts when 
next they hear of another outburst at Columbia, 
such a defense as this, fortunately, will not be 
necessary.— Spectator, February 28 


Echoes of the Pupin Dinner 


Copies of the issue of the News containing an 
account of the Pupin dinner are being mailed to all 
graduates of the School of Mines. 


I think it was, on the whole, the best Columbia 
dinner that I have ever seen— President Butler 


The addresses were unusually good, and I was 
much impressed with the personnel and enthusiasm 
of the Columbia men. They certainly are a very 
important and influential element in our national 
life, and their accomplishments were a revelation— 
W. H. Truesdale 


Benjamin Franklin, the apostle of self-improve- 
ment, should have been present at the dinner on 
Tuesday night in honor of Professor Michael 
Idvorski Pupin, for he would have seen a man after 
his own heart. 

The similarities between the two men are striking. 
Franklin landed in Philadelphia with very little 
money and dubious prospects. He made such a 
ridiculous figure as he walked along the city streets 
that even the solemn Quakers laughed at him. 
Years later the same absurd person gave the world 
his great discovery about electricity. 

Long after that another man walked up the street 
of a strange city, this time New York. The street 
gamins laughed at him as he passed, for he was 
nothing but an immigrant, dressed in an outlandish 
Serbian costume. Years later the immigrant gave 
to the world inventions that revolutionized the field 
of electricity and broadened enormously the earlier 
discoveries of Franklin. 

Both men, moreover, made themselves. Both 
were thrown on their own resources in a strange 
city, both followed the doctrine of self-improvement, 
both took their own lives in their own hands, and 
both won out. They worked in the same field — 
electricity —and in addition they both entered the 
public service, Franklin several times representing 
his country in European courts and Professor Pupin 
caring for the interests of Serbia in America's 
greatest city. 

Professor Pupin is a remarkable figure in the life 
of Columbia. His career is an example of pluck and 
perseverance and self-reliance that could well be the 
goal of every Columbia man—S pectator 
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OUR COMING UNIVERSITY 
Editorial Article From The World, January 24, 1892 


The movement for the development of Columbia's possibilities as a university aims at nothing less than 
making New York, in the language of a high official of the College, “ап educational center as famous as 
Berlin." The condition of success 15 that the city shall be made to see the wisdom of enlarging Columbia's 
historic foundation, utilizing its educational "plant" to the full and making the most of the opportunities 
that lie around й. 

This last point is one which has never been considered as й should be. A great city like New York, 
and New York more than most great cities, holds educational possibilities which can be had nowhere else, 
and which can only be turned to account by a great university. As the centre of the nation’s activities— 
industrial, financial, and intellectual— New York has drawn to herself the very strongest men and the most 
conspicuous illustrative examples in every department of endeavor. 

The great hospitals are here, and the great surgeons are in attendance upon them. Our law courts deal 
with the largest and most complex questions. The student of economics has here the commerce and the 
finance of the world to study. The lecturer upon engineering or architecture has here the best sllustrative 
examples with which to make his teaching effective. The student of literature studies in the midst of the 
creative literary activity of the continent, and, with his fellows, the students of history, philology, or what not, 
has access to some of the noblest reference libraries in the world. 

No college or university can furnish these things to its students. They exist for other than teaching pur- 
poses or they do not exist at ай. It is the function of the university to turn them to account in educational 
ways, and only the university which ts surrounded by them can adequately do that. | 

But this catalogue by no means exhausts the list of Columbia's as yet unused or imperfectly used oppor- 
tunities. We have great museums of art and natural history here which, thanks to the wise liberality of 
New York's rich men and women, have brought together in this city educational advantages—in the de- 
partments of art, biology, comparative anatomy, еіс. —иптаісћей on this continent and scarcely surpassed 
anywhere. It 15 here that the arts of music and the drama have their best exemplification also. 

If Columbia ts properly supported inher effort to advance, all these things will become, in effect, part 
and parcel of her educational appliances. Without any recognized bond of union, the Astor and Lenox 
Libraries, the Art Museum, the Museum of Natural History, the Opera House, the better theaters, the 
banks, the manufactortes, the commercial establishments, the engineering works, the parks, the very build- 
ings оў New York, will become important adjuncts of university education here. 

Is it not New York's while to make this superb educational possibility an accomplished fact? The 
spirit to use the opportunity ts active in Columbia. The intellect, the learning, the enthusiasm is there. 
All that is needed is the money. It is for New York to furnish that, and first of all to provide the means 
for carrying out the Bloomingdale purchase within the time allowed by the option. If that is done a secure 
foundation swill have been laid for enlightened liberality to build upon hereafter. 


the only section of structural design still un- 


Club M oving Items 
finished. 


The filing of plans with the Building Depart- 
ment has been delayed a week or more by the 
necessity for changing the squash court layout. 
Three courts will have to run east and west 
instead of having the five courts all on a north 
and south axis. This change reduces the span of 
the trusses and obviates reenforcement of the 
front and court walls, which would have proved 
very inconvenient and expensive. 

The plans will probably be filed complete on or 
before March то, as the squash court details are 


The booklet and general description of the 
bond issue will be mailed to the membership 
about March 15. The Governors and Com- 
mittee on moving have received a number of 
pledges and promise of subscriptions to date, but 
they feel that the success of the financial plan 
depends chiefly on the general support of the 
club members. Bonds will be in one hundred, 
five hundred and one thousand dollar denom- 
inations. 

M. L.C. 
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ABOUT ALUMNI 


Harold Fowler, '08 


Harold Fowler, '08, went to England in 1913 
as private secretary to Mr. Walter Hines Page, 
Ambassador to Great Britain, and was in Ant- 
werp at the time of the bombardment of that 


city by the Germans. He resigned as secretary 
to Ambassador Page and took a commission in 
the British Royal Field Artillery and served in 
France for a while. He was transferred to the 
British flying corps, made both wings, and is now 
Flying Officer. He has been on service in Africa 
and returned from there about two months ago 
and is now in France. The accompanying photo- 
graph shows the badge of the Flying Corps (two 
wings) and the badge of the artillery (exploding 
bomb on collar). 


Present at the Monday Luncheon at the Lawyers' 
Club on March 5: Willis, 05; Lobo, '98S; Carter, 
'02; Budington, '02; Durham, 'or; Durham, '99; 
Durham, '95 Mines; Riley, ‘11S; Haydock, ‘01; 
Dimmick, ’11A.M; Westervelt, ‘94 Mines; Mas- 
ters, '94 Mines; Barnett, '94 Mines; Hand. ‘83; 
Thurston, 'o1; Mac Rossie, 'rr; Post, '84; O'Shea, 
‘or; Early, '10L; Jaques. '08. 


'83M —Arthur Elmore Smylie, one of the founders 
of the Eastern District Hospital, died on February 
5 at his residence, 326 New York Avenue, Brooklyn. 
Age 54. 

'85 Mines— Charles Н. Doolittle, general manager 
of the Bingham-New Haven Copper and Gold Min- 
ing Company from 1904 to the period of its consoli- 
dation with the Utah Metal and Tunnel Company, 
and general manager of the resulting combination, 
has resigned his duties with that company to devote 
his entire time to his own properties. The Bingham 
Canvon Press-Bulletin has the following announce- 
ment: 

When eastern capitalists purchased the old 
"Frisco mine, Mr. Doolittle assumed the direc- 
tion of the work of developing the property, 
added other claims, and the whole became 
known as the Bingham-New Haven Copper and 
Gold Mining Company. 

Through his efficient management the prop- 
erty has been placed in the front ranks of divi- 
dend payers, well over $1,000,000 having been 
earned and of this amount $960,494 having been 
distributed in dividends. 

A large measure of his success may be attrib- 
uted to the consideration always shown his 
employces and their consequent loyalty to his 
interest. 

In accordance with his broad-minded policies 
Mr. Doolittle devoted much time to the living 
conditions of his employees and constantly im- 
proved on the type of house constructed for 
them. 

In 1912 he built a club house for the men— 
one with baths, hardwood floor for dancing, and 
installed a player piano, pool table and neces- 
sary furniture. 

The appreciation of his employees was mani- 
fested in a pleasing way during the past week 
when a committee representing 180 men waited 
upon him at his home on East South Temple 
Street, Salt Lake City, and presented Mr. and 
Mrs. Doolittle with a very handsome silver 
loving cup and Mr. Doolittle personally with a 
beautiful watch. 


'88— Professor Clarence Н. Young lectured оп 
the '"Peloponnesus'' at Vassar College, on February 
26, and on " Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture” before 
the Classical Club of Hunter College on March 2. 


'94— Walter W. Cook, Professor of Law, Yale 
University School of Law, addresses the Associa- 
tion of American Law Schools, of which he is the 
president, at its sixteenth annual meeting, on "A 
Council on Legal Education, a Plan for the Improve- 
ment of Legal Education and Standards of Admis- 
sion to the Bar.” 
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'95 Mines— William B. McKinley is at present 
in Cuba on professional work. 


'os—Frederick Morse Cutler, 3 Arbor Street, 
Wenham, Massachusetts, writes the News that he 
now has a book in press, “The Old First Massa- 
chusetts Coast Artillery in War and Peace," pub- 
lished by the Pilgrim Press, in Boston. 


'95 4.M.— Charles C. Rosewater, who has been 
actively connected with the Omaha Bee for more 
than twenty-one years, will take over the active 
management of The Express and Tribune in Los 
Angeles, California. 


'95 Mines. Citizens of Bergen County interested in 
non-partisan administration of their County public 
works gave a dinner on February 3 to Henry 
Welles Durham, who was County Engineer during 
1916, and who failed of reappointment as the result 
of a political bargain arranged during his absence 
with the Seventh New York Infantry on the Mexi- 
can border. The dinner was arranged as a testi- 
monial to express their appreciation of his adminis- 
tration of their road construction and as a protest 
against the use of an engineering office for political 
spoils. Addresses were made by Mayor Blake of 
Englewood; Freeholders Coe and Kinzley, who with 
Director Eager constituted the minority on the 
Board who worked for the retention of Mr. Dur- 
ham; State Assemblyman Robinson; Capt. Clinton 
B. Fisk of the Seventh Regiment, who also read a 
letter of appreciation from his father, Col. W. C. 
Fisk; and Mr. Geo. W. Tillson, Consulting Engineer 
to the Borough President of Brooklyn. Former 
Mayor Ostler of Leonia presided and presented a 
handsome scarf pin to Mr. Durham in token of the 
friendship of his fellow citizens of Bergen County. 
A letter from Hon. Geo. McAneny (by whom Mr. 
Durham was formerly appointed Chief Engineer of 
Highways of Manhattan Borough, New York) was 
read, expressing his approval of the spirit of the 
gathering and regret at the departure in Bergen 
County from modern progression tendencies. Mr. 
Tillson expressed his appreciation of the unusual 
recognition of an engineer for work accomplished 
rather than for the more frequent hailing of a new- 
comer for favors to be rendered, and Capt. Fisk 
told something of work done by the County Engineer 
during his absence on the border. 

The speeches of the Bergen County officials were 
very frank in their recognition of the work accom- 
plished by the retiring County Engineer and the 
causes of his failure to secure a reappointment. 

In recognition of the national crisis arising at the 
time of its meeting, a telegram was sent to Presi- 
dent Wilson from the citizens of New Jersey 
assembled to do honor to Henry Welles Durham, 
an honest public servant, pledging their loyalty to 
the National Government. 
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'03 Ph.D.—GEORGE B. PEGRAM 


Professor of Physics, Acting Dean of the Schools of Mines, 
Engineering and Chemistry 


'96— Carl L. Alsberg and Haven Emerson, '99M, 
are members of the American Academy of Public 
Health organized to increase the efficiency of its 
members through the discussion of public health 
problems, to promote the efficiency of public health 
administration, to raise the standards of public 
health practise, and to stimulate original work in 
public health science. 


'98 S— Harry Stewart Hall died suddenly at his 
home, 202 West тозга Street on January 21, age 43. 


'99 S— Henry A. Perkins is professor of physics 
at Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut. 


'99 S— Frederic Robert Weekes is a consulting 
mining engineer at 71 Broadway, New York. 


'99 S— William C. Morrill is president of the firm 
of “Charles Morrill,” manufacturers of hardware at 
100 Lafayette Street, New York. 


'oo S— Hugh Philip Tiemann is a metallurgical 
engineer located in the Carnegie Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


'o2, 'osL.— Announcement has been made that 
Allan B. A. Bradley has become a member of the 
law firm of Lord, Day and Lord, 49 Wall Street, 
New York City. 
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'o4 A.M.—Arthur D. Butterfield has been ap- 
pointed by President Ira N. Hollis, ot the Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, to act in connection with the 
Intercollegiate Intelligence Bureau for the purpose 
of collecting and tabulating information relative to 
the graduates of the Institute that would be of 
service to the nation in time of war. 


'o4 Ph.D.— Gregory D. Walcott, Professor of 
Philosophy and Psychology in Hamlin University, 
has been given a year's leave of absence to teach 
psychology and logic in the government college of 
Tsing Hua, China. 


'os S—Frederick J. Powell is a lawyer and has 
been associated with Cravath and Henderson, 
New York, since 1908. He may be addressed at 
52 William Street, New York. 


'osS— Conrad D. Trubenbach is Chairman of the 
Graduate Advisory Committee of the Intercollegiate 
Swimming Association. 


o6 Ph.D.— Professor Raymond C. Osburn, who 
was for eight years a member oí the Barnard College 
Faculty and who for the past two years has been 
Professor of Biology at Connecticut College, New 
London, Connecticut, has been elected Professor of 
Zoology and head of the Department of Zoology and 
Entomology at Ohio State University, the appoint- 
ment to take effect on July first of this year. Dr. 
Osburn is a graduate of Ohio State University of 
1898 and received a Master's degree from the same 
institution in 1900. He was a fellow in Zoology at 
Columbia University in 1902-1903. 


'ozgL—Frank C. Van Cleef, formerly with Hoyt, 
Dustin, Kelley, McKeehan and Andrews, lawyers, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is now located at Akron, Ohio, 
with the Goodrich Rubber Company, as its General 
Counsel. 


'08 S— William T. Macdonald is assistant super- 
intendent of the mills of the Ray Consolidated Cop- 
per Company, Hayden, Arizona. 


'o8— Edwin M. Borchard, international law ex- 
pert for the National City Company, will succeed 
William H. Taít as Professor of International Law 
and Administrative Law at the Yale Law School 
next fall. according to recent newspaper announce- 
ments. 


'o8 S— Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Swartwout, 102 
Lynton Place, White Plains, New York, have an- 
nounced the arrival of Everett Wiles Swartwout, Jr., 
on January 16, 1917. 


'o9M — A. E. B. Alford of Bainbridge, Georgia, 
writes the News that he is now building a steel and 
concrete hospital, to cost from sixty to seventy-five 
thousand dollars, the structure to accommodate 
ninety beds. Dr. Alford writes that his present hos- 
pital equipment will not accommodate his patients. 


'o9S—E. J. Simon, a radio engineer temporarily 
attached to the Army Aviation School at San Diego, 
California, with Captain Herbert А. Dargue as 
pilot, sent a radio message from an airplane over a 
distance of 112 miles to the receiving station at the 
school. The current for the sending set was derived 
from a small generator driven by a two-blade wind 
propeller. Simon is working with Captain Clarence 
C. Culver in the development of radio-telegraphy as 
applied to airplanes. He is also interested in radio- 
telephony, and experiments between airplanes in 
flight are contemplated. 


'09 S— Paul W. Gaebelein is a mining and metal- 
lurgical engineer at Cornucopia, Oregon. 


'o9 S— John J. Ryan, of crew and basketball fame, 
is with the New York Edison Company. 


'r0 S— T. B. Farrington is general foreman of 
the Louisville Division of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. His address is 433 St. James Court, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 


*r0 S— Frederick S. Dellenbaugh, Jr., is with the 
Westinghouse Company in Pittsburgh and recently 
spent ten days in New York. Dellenbaugh was at 
the border with the National Guard. 


'yo S— Robert Barbour is president of the Barbour 
Flax Spinning Company and vice-president of the 
Hamilton Trust Company, both of Paterson, New 
Jersey. 

'ro S—Frank A. Wardlaw, Jr., is chief mining 
engineer for the Highland Boy Mine of the Utah 
Consolidated Mining Company, Bingham Canon, 
Utah. 


"yx L—Samuel Hershenstein has resigned as assist- 
ant U. S. Attorney for the Southern District of 
New York and has opened an office for the general 
practice of the law at 37 Wall Street, New York. 
Hershenstein will serve as Special Assistant to the 
Attorney General in several unfinished cases of 
which he had charge while in the U. S. Attorney's 
office. 


'yiS—Samuel Anderson McKeown was married 
on February 6 to Miss Adele Duncan, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. William C. Duncan of New York. 


*11— Announcement has been made of the engage- 
ment of Michael Adelstein, 110 West Eighty-sixth 
Street, to Miss Golde, 35 West Eighty-seventh 
Street. 


'11 S—Arthur R. Parker is assistant engineer with 
the power superintendent of the Remington Arms 
and Ammunition Company, Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut. 

'ir S— Albert Mendelsohn is superintendent of 
the Baltic Mine, Baltic, Michigan. 


*r1 S— Clinton Brettell is superintendent of the 
Motor Haulage Company, New York. 
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'13 S—Wylie W. Stone is assistant sales manager 
for the International Stock Food Company, Inter- 
national Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


'12—Dr. and Mrs. Joseph I. Pascal announce the 
birth of a daughter, Doris Vivian, on December 10, 
1916. Pascal is an eyesight specialist at 301 West 
Ninety-sixth Street, New York. 


'12S— Joseph Rose is general manager of the 
Surface Treatment Company, 95 Hancock Street, 
Long Island City. 


'13—Gove J. Hambidge is special investigator for 
the Bureau of Fire Prevention of the Fire Depart- 
ment in the City of New York. 


'1—Henry Herbert Jessup was recently ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the bond department 
of the New York State National Bank with head- 
quarters in Albany. 


'13— Roland A. Hillas has moved from New York 
to Philadelphia where he has taken a position with 
Henry W. Brown and Company, Insurance, 434 
Walnut Avenue. 


CAMPUS 


HIRTEEN students admitted to the Schools of 

Mines, Engineering and Chemistry in February, 
I917, represent a geographical range of Columbia's 
field of attraction that extends over a large part of 
the globe. Two are from China, one from India, 
two from Spain, and the others are from widely sep- 
arated localities in the United States. 


Announcement has been made that the senior 
class book this year will contain the Class-Day 
Program, Class-Day Speeches, photographs of class 
officers and Class-Day speakers and statistics. Pho- 
tographs and individual write-ups of members of 
the class will not be included in this year's book. 


Lloyd R. Morris, '14, literary critic and author, 
and a member of the Alumni News editorial board, 
was a guest of Philolexian Society at its weekly 
meeting on March 7. The topic for discussion was, 
"Drama Revivals and Drama of Today." Mr. 
Morris led the discussion. 


The Annual Interscnolastic Speaking Contest to 
stimulate interest in public speaking їп Secondary 
Schools in New York state was held on March 2, in 
Earl Hall. at 8:15 p. т. The following were speakers 
on the subjects noted: 

Russell J. Bridge, Batavia High School, “The 
Evolution of the Monroe Doctrine.” 

Ernest Brown, New Rochelle High School, ‘The 
European Burden.” 

Thomas Е. Carr, Elmira Free Academy, 'Re- 
solved that the Philippines should be Given their 
Independence within Four Years." 
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'13 L— Announcement has been made of the en- 
gagement of Lyman C. Butler, 30 East 72d Street, 
New York, to Miss Dorothy Dennis, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Shepard Dennis, of Morris- 
town, New Jersey. 


'14— Charles Allan Butler sailed on January 28 
on La Touraine for ambulance work in France. 


"x14, '16M— Thomas Haight Leggett, Jr., is 
Alonzo Clark Scholar at the University. 


'15 S— Donald Greenleaf was married on January 
30 in Trinity Chapel, New York, to Miss Harriet 
L. Van Zile, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Edward S. 
Van Zile of New York City. А reception was held 
immediately after the wedding at the Cosmopolitan 
Club. Greenleaf is a Civil Engineer with the 
Kentucky Solvay Company, Ashland, Kentucky. 
He and Mrs. Greenleaf will reside at то Chestnut 
Drive, Ashland. He is a member of Delta Psi. 


Professor Frederic S. Lee addressed the Science 
Club of the University of Wisconsin, February 12. 
His subject was “Air and Efficiency.” 


NOTES 


Marcus Christ, Hempstead High School, ‘Gov- 
ernment of Railroads.” 

Joseph Seberer, St. Joseph's Collegiate Institute, 
Buffalo, М. Y. "Is Arbitration a Possibility?” 

james А. Martin, Christian Brothers Academy, 
Syracuse, New York, "Paths to Peace.” 

Harry Oncher, Ogdensburg Free Academy, “А 
Study in Preparedness and War.” 

Edward Е. Steele, Kingston High School, “Back 
the Administration.” 

Ernest Brown of the New Rochelle High School 
won first prize; Thomas F. Carr of the Elmira Free 
Academy won second prize, and Edward F. Steele 
of the Kingston High School won third prize. The 
awards were $50, $35 and $15 respectively. In ad- 
dition to these prizes, all participants in the contest 
were awarded with a commemorative medal. The 
judges were Rutord Franklin, '86, '88L, Jarvis P. 
Carter, '02, 'o5L, and W. Н. Dannat Pell, '09, '11L. 

Fifty-seven Kings Crown Medals were awarded 
at a recent meeting of the Insignia Committee. 

The annual banquet of the Sophomore class was 
held on February 28, at the Plaza Restaurant in 
Brooklyn. The Sophomores captured F. M. Brady, 
president of the Freshman class, P. W. Scott and 
W. L. Eccles, prominent members of the Freshman 
football team, and Captain Hyde of the Freshman 
swimming tcam. These Freshmen, with E. M. 
Earle, Chairman of the Student Board, were guests 
of the class. УУ. S. Robinson was the only member of 
the Sophomore dinner committee who was torcibly 
detained from enjoying the class banquet. 
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Joseph H. Brown, '18, Robert R. O'Loughlin, '18, 
and Robert О. Pennell, '18, have been nominated 
for membership in the 1918 Student Board to 
represent Columbia College. The elections will be 
held on Friday and Saturday, March 16 and 17. 
Two of the nominees will be voted for. 


Preparations are under way (ог the Annual 
Greek Games between the Barnard Freshmen and 
Sophomores to be held this year on April 14. 


Dr. Shailer Mathews, Dean of the Divinity School 
of the University of Chicago, lectured in Havemever 
Hall in the afternoon of February 26 on the "United 
States and the Orient, especially Japan." 


Announcement has been made that Philolexian 
Society will give a prize for the best original poem 
by a Freshman or a Sophomore submitted to the 
Editor of Monthly. Final details of the competition 
are to be announced later. 


A majority of the students in Columbia College, 
Barnard, Union Theological Seminary and the 
School of Journalism, who participated in the 
questionnaire recently held, believe the people of 
the United States should be consulted by a reteren- 
dum before Congress declares war, except in case of 
threatened invasion. Spectator reports that this 
was disclosed from the results of an inquiry begun 
on February 12. The figures were 436 in favor of 
the referendum and 227 opposed. Of the men who 
were canvassed, sixty-five per cent. were in favor 
and of the women, sixty-eight per cent. The num- 
ber of men was nearly twice the number of women. 


Intercollegiate Glee Club Contest 


The Fourth Annual Intercollegiate Glee Club 
Contest was held on Saturday evening, March 3, 
at Carnegie Hall, before an enthusiastic audience 
which filled the auditorium, and broke all past 
records. 

Seven clubs competed for the cup, which is 
presented to the winner by the University Glee 
Club of New York. This was also a record num- 
ber of competing clubs, there having been only 
four entries in the first contest four years ago. 
Last Saturday Harvard, Columbia, Princeton, 
Pennsylvania, Dartmouth, Amherst and Penn 
State were represented. 

The judges awarded the first place to Harvard, 
and gave honorable mention to Princeton, and 
this decision met with the popular approval. The 
singing of every one of the clubs was surprisingly 
fine, and it was only in the very fine points of 
expression and finish that the Harvard and 


Princeton men showed any special superiority 
over the other competitors. 

Columbia made a splendid showing—probably 
the best of the four times that she has competed. 
The voices were well blended, and the singing was 
ably directed by the leader, Ray Perkins, '17. 
Columbia's three songs were unusually interest- 
ing, one of them being the new song, “О Noble 
Alma Mater," by Walter E. Kelley, '07. One 
song, “The Long Dav Closes," by Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, had to be sung by each Club, besides 
its other two selections. It was the singing of 
this song which gave the most interesting oppor- 
tunity to compare the work of the different 
organizations. 

The enthusiastic applause with which each 
Club was greeted indicated clearly the wide pop- 
ularity which has already attached to this 
unique musical event. It was also plain to be 
seen that the college men themselves attached 
much importance to the concert. Every one of 
the singers had been taking every precaution for 
weeks to see that his voice should be in the 
best of shape. 

Of the two specialties, the pianologue by Ray 
Perkins, leader of the Columbia Club, was the 
more warmly received. His clever work drew 
many recalls. Miss Alice Nielsen, who was to 
have sung a group of songs, was unable to get 
back to New York from a western concert tour. 
Her place was taken by Miss Lucy Gates, a very 
pleasing and accomplished American coloratura 
soprano. She was warmly applauded. 

While the judges were determining the award, 
a group of three songs were sung by the Univer- 
sity Glee Club of New York, under the leadership 
of Arthur Woodruff. This Club, many of whose 
members are Columbia graduates, is to a large 
extent responsible for the inception of the 
scheme of this Intercollegiate Contest. Before 
the contest, last Saturday evening, the Univer- 
sity Glee Club entertained all the officers of the 
competing clubs at dinner at the Harvard Club 
House. 

After the award was announced all seven 
College Clubs and the University Glee Club 
joined in singing Bullard’s "Winter Song"; and 
the concert was closed bv an inspiring ensemble 
singing of “The Star Spangled Banner." 

The judges of the contest were Arthur Wood- 
ruff, Dr. Frank Damrosch, and Dr. John Hyatt 
Brewer, all of them prominent figures in the New 
York muscial world. R. S. E. 
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UNIVERSITY 


HE Varsity basketball team split even on 
the games played last week, losing to Yale by 
tlic score of 18 to 45 and winning from Pennsylvania 
by 30 to 20. At New Haven Columbia's five was 
going badly and was no match for the fast-passing 
Yale team. The score at halt-time was r9 to ІІ in 
favor of Yale, Columbia playing a fair defensive 
game in the first period, but in the second half the 
Elis counted almost at will. Kinney alone made 27 
points, all except five, on goals from the ficld. 
Leonard did the best work for the Blue and White. 
Columbia did the unexpected in the Penn game, 
developing its greatest superiority in the second 
halt. The Penn players did not appear fresh even 
at the outset and did not force the play at the same 
pace as other teams that have been seen in the Gym 
this season. Only once did the visitors show any 
specd; this, when climbing from six points behind 
to a lead of 9 to 7. Columbia quickly regained con- 
trol and at half time led 16 to 13. Penn was de- 
pending largelv on long distance shooting and 
missed the basket with grcat regularity. 

How closely Columbia was guarding is indicated 
bv the failure of Captain MeNichols to cage a goal 
fron scrimmage. The defense was tightened in 
the second period and Penn's formations were 
easily broken up. Meantime, Columbia moved 
steadily ahead, due principally to Farer's accurate 
shooting and to Leonard's counting on free throws. 
Farer plaved his best game of the season, smother- 
ing his man and counting 12 points from the floor, 
many of the goals at dificult angles. The entire 
team displayed more “‘pep’’ than usual. The line- 
up of the games with Yale and with Penn follow: 


Vale. 45 Position Columbia, 18 
Кїппеу.............. ER d v sq oot Latour 
Ойһзеп................ DEB uo кушка ea es Roberts 
Garheld orroe edda (ipie s nee Leonard 
JE DEL e cues etsi nete d aus ОТИРИК Farrell 
Malon муз. етуй» li иш ку йол Farer 


Goals from floor— Olsen, 3; Kinney, rr; Garfield, 
4; Mallon, 2; Latour; Roberts; Leonard, 3; Farrell; 
Farer. Goals from foul— Kinney, 5; Leonard, 2. 
Substitutions— Rhott for Garfield. Stradella tor 
Mallon, Horton for Olsen, Alexander for Roberts, 
Newman tor Farrell, Katz for Farer. Referee— 
Mr. Reed. Umpire —Mr. O'Shea. Time of halves 
— Twenty minutes. 


Columbia. 30 Position Pennsylvania, 20 
Roberts.............. LE aci Us Lavin 
[аїопг............... RE oo ums Martin 
Leonard... ааа QM Geltord 
Каггег............... | Rescue 04 MeNichols 
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ATHLETICS 


Goals from field— Roberts, 2; Latour; Farer, 6; 
Farrell; Katz, 2; Lavin, 4; Martin. Goals from foul 
—Leonard, 6; McNichols, 10. Substitutes— Katz 
for Latour, Ivory for Emery.  Reteree— А. W. 
Koch, Yonkers Y. M. C. A. Time of halves— 
20 minutes. 

Columbia's swimming and water polo teams added 
two victories to their record last weck, winning 
from Yale and C. C. N. Y., and the former, by vir- 
tue of Yale's defeat, appears well on the path to 
the championship. In the most exciting race seen 
in the tank in two vears the Varsity relay barely 
beat the Yale four, the time being close to a record. 
Captain Vollmer swam in this event as well as in 
the fifty-, 100- and 220-yard races, all of which he 
won. Second and third places brought the Colum- 
bia total to 33, against 20 for Yale. 

In the fiftv-yard event it looked as though * Flip” 
Herbert beat Vollmer. ''Hals'" smile indicated 
that he thought so but the judges held otherwise. 
Notwithstanding, it was a big night for “Flip.” 
who turned his part in the relay in 25:1. The 
water polo team, after a slow start, drowned Yale 
bv a score of 30 to 1. 

The Varsity took every first in the meet with 
City College, although Captain Vollmer did not 
compete, scoring a total of 42 points to ІІ for 
C. C. N. Y. The water polo team won by 45 to r. 


The fixing of tlie date for the Harvard race will 
probably be followed by ап early announcement of 
the conditions for the Child's Cup Race. It is 
expected that this regatta will be held at Princeton 
on May 12, with the crews of Pennsylvania, Prince- 
ton and Columbia competing. 

Announcement has been made by the University 
athletic authorities of the intention to hold a regatta 
for schoolboys of New York and vicinitv on the 
Hudson this spring. The date has not been decided 
but will probably fall late in May. In planning this 
event, the hope is held that an interscholastic regatta 
of national importance mav be developed from it 
within a few seasons. 


New York University defeated Columbia at 
track by a score of 20 to 15 in the dual indoor track 
meet, held last week in two sections at Morninyside 
and University Heights. Columbia won the 40- 
vard hurdle race, the twelve and the six-lap relay, 
while N. Y. C. won the 40-yard dash, the two-lap 
relay, the shot put and the high jump. Four men 
were entered in each event by the two universities 
and the scoring was based upon the average per- 
formance of the four. 
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The extent of Columbia's scoring in the indoor 
intercollegiates at Philadelphia was a third place in 
the 4 4-5 miles relay, each man running twelve laps. 
Cornell won this event, with M.I. T. second. 
Pennsylvania trailed the Varsity. 


The fencing team gave the foilsmen of the Naval 
Academy a good contest in their annual meeting 
but were defeated five bouts to four. Captain 
Allison won all three of his bouts and Arnaud one. 
The Middies were clearly superior with the sabre, 
winning all four bouts with little difficulty. 


“The 1907" is the name of the new coaching 
launch which the class of that year will present to 
Columbia's crew. It will be ready for Coach Rice 
to use on the river this spring. 


Standing of Basketball Teams, March 5: 


S. W. L. P.C. 


ИЧР 8 7 I 75 

Princeton...............- 7 © I ‚857 

Pennsylvania............. 9 5 4 555 

Dartmouth............... 8 3 5 374 

Columbia. arva 8 3 6 .333 

Согпе!.................. 9 I 8 111 
SWIMMING 


Standing of the Teams 
Won Lost P.C. 


Colümbiä erens жир» 4 O 1.000 
bal "c 4 I .800 
Реппѕуічапіа.................. 4 2 .607 
Princeton e cec Rer res 2 3 .400 
(QC. NIN o RSS EI URS о 8 000 


WATER POLO 
Won Lost P.C. 


Ргїпсеїоп..................... 5 2) 1.000 
Columbia. а олан 3 I .750 
Реппхуіуама.................. 4 2 . 667 
СОР І 4 .200 
(oU NEM os onte qe i spa el d can I 7 .I23 


Opponents' Scores 


BaskETBALL— Princeton 19, Dartmouth 12; 
Pennsylvania 24, Dartmouth 23; Yale 34, Cornell 
10. 

SwiMMING— Pennsylvania 37, Princeton 16. 

WATER Poro-- Princeton 35, Pennsylvania 17. 
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Following “Joe” Wright's suggestion, Yale has 
challenged Penn to a crew race, to be held in con- 
nection with the American Henley on May 12, in 
which no man in either boat shall weigh more than 
150 pounds. There is some talk that Columbia 
might enter such a race, provided Yale and Penn 
are willing. but to date there has been no official 
statement indicating that such action is planned. 


The annual track and field championships of the 
I. C. A. A. A. А. will be held at Philadelphia May 
25-20. 

Baseball prospects this spring depend chiefly 
upon the success of Coach Coakley in developing 
substitutes for Smith and Beck, the leading 
college pitchers in 1916. Therefore, first atten- 
tion will be devoted to the battery candidates 
and practice for them will begin before the 
squad of fielders is called out. There is a con- 
siderable number of aspirants for the position of 
first string pitcher. Of these, Culloton, if he is 
eligible, and Howard Miller, of football fame, 
appear to possess the greatest ability according 
to advance dope, but several others are expected 
to press them hard. 


The Varsity crews of Columbia and Harvard 
will race over a one and seven-eighths mile 
course on the Charles River Basin at Boston on 
Saturday, May 19. The resumption of rowing 
relations between the two universities is of par- 
ticular interest in view of the rivalry existing be- 
tween them during the early days of rowing as an 
American intercollegiate sport and is expected to 
provide a strong incentive to attract men to crew 
work at Columbia. 

Only two races have been held in recent years 
between Harvard and Columbia, Harvard win- 
ning the last in 1909. The record stands six 
races to three in favor of Harvard, not counting 
the meeting at Poughkeepsie in 1896 when Har- 
vard led Columbia in a race that Cornell won. 
The two victories to which Columbia men can 
point with pride are those registered in 1856 over 
a four-mile course at New London, when Harvard 
stood in the first rank of rowing colleges, and in 
1907 over a two-mile course at Boston. In 1882, 
Harvard failed to appear and the race was for- 
feited to Columbia. Following is a record of the 
early Columbia-Harvard meetings: 

June 27, 1881. New London. 4 miles— Won by 
Harvard by 3!2 lengths in 21:45. 
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july 3. 1882. New London. 4 miles—Forfeited 
to Columbia when Harvard failed to appear. 

June 20, 1883. New London. 
Harvard by 15 lengths in 24:52. 


4 miles—Won by 


June 18, 1884. New London. 4 miles—Won 
by Harvard by 413 lengths in 24:3134. 

June 20, 1885. New London. 4 miles—Won by 
Harvard by 30 lengths in 24:27. 


June 25, 1886. New London. 4 miles—Won by 
Columbia by 513 lengths in 21:38. 

june 27, 1887. New London. 
Harvard by г; lengths. 


4 miles—Won by 


In the Poughkeepsie regatta of 1896 Harvard 
finished in 19:322, leading Columbia by 2 
minutes and 3 seconds. The withdrawal of 
Harvard from the Poughkeepsie races meant the 
abandonment of the rivalry between the two 
colleges, which has since been recalled only in 
the two preliminary season races in 1907 and 
1909. 

Harvard's record and prospects indicate that 
Columbia will be pushed to the limit to win. A 
win at Boston would do much to restore confi- 
dence in Columbia rowing, and the mere fact of 
the scheduling of the race is certain to work for 
the benefit of crew prospects. 


Doings in Crew 


The announcement that Columbia and Harvard 
will meet this spring in crew means more than the 
addition of a race to the Columbia schedule. A 
race ot slightly less than two miles is practically a 
mere brush to a crew that trains for twice that 
distance. The race may or may not be successíul, 
but at least it means that crew relations between 
Harvard and Columbia have been renewed. The 
break of eight years has still left the old rivalry that 
can be settled in only one way—on Charles River. 

Tucked away obscurely in one corner of the above 
announcement was the modest intimation that 
another local regatta will be held on the Hudson, 
similar to the one staged last fall with such success. 
Besides the races between the Columbia crews, there 
will be a clash between New York City high school 
crews, the entire regatta to be under the supervision 
of the Columbia crew authorities. 

If the promise of a regatta is fulfilled, it means 
that crew at Columbia has finally fallen completely 
into line with the other sports and that the old- 
fashioned notion that crew should be all work and 
no play is breathing its last. It will mean that 
ultimately Jim Rice's line will attract as many men 
as Coaches Hayes and Metcalf's line has done, for 
track is in its essence no more interesting than crew. 
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Every sport, for that matter, will sooner or later 
have to be popularized, as track has been, and 
make its appeals to a man’s desires rather than to 
his sense of duty and loyaltv. The age of athletic 
martyrs is slowly passing.—Spectator, March 3 


Sport Calendar 


For detailed information, telephone Morning- 
side 1400 
SATURDAY, MARCH 10 
Wrestling. Brown at Columbia. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 13 


Swimming and Water Polo. Princeton at Co- 
lumbia. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 16 


Swimming and Water Polo. 
Columbia. 


Pennsylvania at 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28 
Hi 


Baseball. C. C. М.Ү. at Columbia. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 31 


Baseball. Manhattan at Columbia. 


CHARTERED 1799 


Bank of the 
Manhattan Co. 


40 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


CAPITAL 
SURPLUS 


$2,050,000 
4,500,000 
OFFICERS 


STEPHEN BAKER President 
HENRY К. McHARG Vice-President 
D. H. PIERSON Cashier 
JAMES McNEIL Asst. Cashier 
B. D. FORSTER Asst. Cashier 
C. D. BAKER Asst. Cashier 
W. Е. MOORE Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


Henry К. McHAnG 
STEPHEN BAKER 
FRED к С. BOURNE 
К. W. PATERSON 
WILLIAM S. Тор 
JAMES SPEYER 


WILLIAM SLOANE 
SAMUEL SLOAN 

B. Н. BORDEN 
WALTER JENNINGS 
C. H. TENNEY 
CHARLES D. DICKEY 


Preliminary School for the Proposed 
American National University 


of Music 


Now open at 36 East 35th Street 
New York City 


Vocal instructor of renown, Metropolitan artist. Piano 
instructor for teaching repertoire; director of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. French, Italian, German taught 
by eminent teachers. Piano, ‘cello, violin and classic 
dancing by well-known instructors. No pupils accepted 
without promising talent. All students guaranteed début 
according to merits. Prices, $5 per lesson. Advisory 
Committee:—Enrico Caruso, Pasquale Amato, Mrs. 
Champ Clark, Mrs. Burleson, Miss Agnes Wilson, Mrs. 
Christian Hemick. 

For information write to executive offices, 801 Longacre 
Building, Broadway at 42nd st. 


ART BASED ON PRINCIPLE 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED АКТ ` 


Day and Evening Courses 
For teachers and professional workers. Poster Advertis- 
ing, Costume Design, Interior Decoration, Life, Illus- 
tration, Normal Training, Children’s Classes. Catalog. 


SuSAN F. BISSELL, Sec., 2239 Broadway, N. Y. 


OUT-DOOR SCHOOL 


PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN for children 3 to 
10 years. Healthful outdoor activities with the stimulus 
of select companionship coupled with individual atten- 
tion and the advantages of private tutoring. An ideal 
location, directly adjacent to Manhattan Square, Mu- 
seum of Natural History and Central Park. 


ANNA E. CHAIRES, Principal 


42 WEST 76TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


STUDIO OF 


E. K. CARTER 


Specialized Photography in mono- 
chrome and colour for men and 
women of responsibility in the so- 
cial, scientific and commercial fields. 
2231 Broapway (at 8oth Street) 
NEW YorK CITY 


Telephone: Schuyler 9633 


Outdoor School Life for the City Boy 
BARNARD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Overlooking Van Cortlandt Park Playground; 4 min- 
utes walk from West 242d St. Broadway Sub Station 
COLLEGE PREPARATION 


WM. LIVINGSTON HAZEN, '83, HEADMASTER 
T. E. LYON, ASSOCIATE HEADMASTER 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL 


Backward Children 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
238th St. and Riverside Ave. Tel. 316 Kingsbridge 
DAY SCHOOL 
315 W. 87th St. (mear Riverside Drive) Tel. 9121 
Schuyler. 

Individual instruction by graduate teachers experi- 
enced in training of difficult children. 

Kindergarten, Elementary and Manual Training 
Departments. 

Full particulars upon application. 


THE COLLEGE BOOK STORE 


A. С. SEILER. Proprietor 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS, 
AND SOUVENIRS 
Students’ Discounts Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 
1124 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR 120TH STREET 


RIVERDALE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


14 acres facing Van Cortlandt Park at West 252nd St. 
Best Boarding School Advantages Near By 
FOR DAY AND BOARDING BOYS 


Daily auto ‘bus; hardy country life; unusually strong 
college preparation and elementary work. 
Preparation for Columbia by Columbia Men 
Ask for descriptive year book 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Head Master 


Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York City 


MORNINGSIDE SCHOOL 
438 WEST II6TH ST. NEW YORK CITY 


All grades and Kindergarten 
Elliman kindergarten training classes. Spanish coaching 
Adults and children 
The Misses D. and L. JOHNSON, Principals 
Tel. 6914 Morningside 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 


BOYS AND GIRLS. HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Its preparation for college and home hfe long consider- 
ed model. Physical training emphasized. Gymnasium 
swimming pool. play-grounds. Illustrated catalogue 
sent on request. Address 
HENRY CARR PEARSON, Prin., West r20th St., №. Y. C. 


FRANCIS EMORY 


FITCH 
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“Yes, It’s a Steinway 


e there supreme satisfaction in being able to 

say that of the piano in your home? Would you 
have the same feeling about any other piano? 
“Its a Steinway.” Nothing more need be said. 
Everybody knows you have chosen wisely; you 
have given to your home the very best that money 
can buy. . You will never even think of changing 
this piano for any other. As the years go by the 
words ‘‘It’s a Steinway” will mean more and more 
to you, and thousands of times, as you continue to 
enjoy through life the companionship of that noble 
instrument, absolutely without a peer, you will say 
to yourself: ‘How glad I am I paid the few extra 
dollars and cot a Steinway.’ 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL SUBWAY EXPRESS STATION AT THE DOOR 
107-109 EAST 14TH ST. NEW YORK 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE TILDEN-HAYES CAMPAIGN 
By A. J. DITTENHOEFER, '55 


Г VIEW of the fact that the vote between 
President Wilson and Judge Hughes at the 
recent election was exceedingly close in some of 
the states, as for instance in New Hampshire, 
where President Wilson received a majority of 
only about fifty in the popular vote, and as in 
Minnesota, Judge Hughes received only a small 
majority of the popular vote, and in view of the 
great danger to the safety of the country that 
may result from such close contests, the history 
of the Tilden-Hayes Campaign in 1876 may be of 
interest at the present time. 

The Democratic Convention which nominated 
Samuel J. Tilden for President, met at St. Louis 
on the 18th day of May, 1876. Henry Watterson, 
the veteran proprietor of the Louisville Courter 
Journal,still living, was temporary chairman. He 
was succeeded by General John А. McClernand, 
a distinguished Union General in the Civil 
War as permanent President.  Tilden was 
sagacious in laying plans for his nomination. 
While Governor of the State of New York he 
achieved a national 
reputation, and his 
nomination over Sena- 
tor Hendricks, the War 
Governor of Indiana, 
was accomplished on 
the second ballot with- 
out much difficulty. 

The friend of Sena- 
tor Hendricks, after 
making this brief strug- 
gle for his nomination, 
graciously accepted his 
nomination as Vice- 
President. 

About this time bus- 
iness became greatly 
disturbed, and finan- 
cial troubles convulsed 
the country. During 
this disturbed period, 
‘Тһе Greenbackers”’ or 
Independent National 
Party, having great 
strength in the West, 
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held a national convention at Indianapolis 
on the 28th day of May, 1876, and nominated 
Peter Cooper, the never-to-be-forgotten philan- 
thropist of New York and the founder of the 
Cooper Institute, as President, and General 
Samuel A. Carey of Ohio as Vice-President. 
These nominations having been withdrawn, the 
contest was left between Samuel J. Tilden and 
General Rutherford B. Hayes, the Republican 
Candidate. 

I was a member of the convention that nom- 
inated General Hayes. 

The campaign ran strongly in favor of Tilden, 
because of the great vote he had received as 
Governor oí the State of New York, and because 
of his great work in overthrowing the notorious 
Tweed ring in the City of New York. This ring 
was guilty of tremendous frauds, but which have 
since been dwarfed by the colossal spoliations of 
Tweed's successors. If Tweed could know of 
these subsequent spoliations, he would turn in 
his grave in amazement at his moderation. 

Tilden according to 
the early reports re- 
ceived at Republican 
Headquarters had 252 
electoral votes based 
on the popular vote. 
The vote in the Elec- 
toral College would 
have been that number 
in his favor as against 
156 for Hayes. 

At that time, Sena- 
tor Chandler of New 
Hampshire was the 
Secretary of the Re- 
publican National 
Committee, and Sena- 
tor Zachariah Chand- 
ler of Michigan was its 
Chairman. As already 
stated, the early re- 
turns showed a ma- 
jority for Tilden, and 
many of the leading 
newspapers of the City 
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of New York declared in their early editions 
that Tilden was elected. А somewhat similar 
situation was created in the recent election, 
when the first returns showed that Judge 
Hughes had been elected. It was fortunate 
that the two houses of Congress were, unlike the 
situation in 1876, controlled by the same party; 
otherwise if Judge Hughes had felt inclined to 
contest, a dangerous situation might have again 
been created. 

The Democratic Party controlled both houses, 
and contests made by the Republican Candidate 
would have naturally been decided in favor of the 
Democratic Candidate. 

I was at the Republican Headquarters in the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel when the returns were re- 
ceived, indicating Tilden’s election. I immedi- 
ately left for the editorial rooms of a leading 
New York newspaper of which one of the editors 
was a very dear friend of mine. He told me that 
the returns reccived at the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
were similar to the reports they had received 
positively indicating that Tilden was elected 
beyond a doubt. After a pause of a few minutes, 
he said “this is a great calamity,” and as a 
zealous partisan, I entertained the same opinion. 
My friend requested me to accompany him to the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel. There we met the New 
Hampshire Chandler, the most astute Republi- 
can politician of that day. My friend left me, 
and after a conversation of about a half hour with 
Senator Chandler, he came back and said, “Judge, 
the returns from Louisiana, South Carolina, and 
Florida can not be correct, and we are going to 
send at once our leading statesmen down there to 
investigate the matter.” 

Early that morning the New Hampshire 
Chandler, Senator Sherman, and other leaders 
started for those states. My editorial friend said 
that he had no doubt that when they came back 
the returns would show a different result, and as 
a staunch partisan I hoped that such would be 
the case for the benefit of the country. 

When these visiting statesmen returned, they 
announced that the returns from those states as 
sent to the Vice-President and Secretary of State 
would show that they had been carried for 
General Hayes. Contests were immediately 
started on behalf of Governor Tilden. These 
contests under the constitution would have to be 
decided by the Senate and the House. The 
majority in the house was republican, while the 
majority in the Senate was democratic, conse- 
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quently there was no likelihood for an agree- 
ment between the two houses. 

As the feeling prevailed that a new Civil War 
might ensue unless some method was devised to 
bring about an agreement by Congress on the 
result of the election, to accomplish such an 
agreement, but without any warrant in the con- 
stitution, the plan of the electoral commission was 
adopted. This commission was to consist of a 
number of Representatives, Senators, and Judges 
of the Supreme Court. 

The scheme was adopted, with, I believe, Mr. 
Tilden's consent, although I know that Ex- 
Mayor Hewitt, the Chairman of the Tilden 
Campaign Committee, was strongly opposed to it. 
General Hayes was declared elected by the com- 
mission. Mr. Tilden's intimate friends reported 
that he was reconciled to the situation, because 
of his fear that General Grant who was at the 
head of the army might prevent his inauguration, 
which might lead to a new Civil War. 

I now believe that had Mr. Tilden insisted 
upon his rights General Grant would not have 
used his army against him, and he would have 
received the Presidency, to which as my parti- 


ssanship has mellowed down with my increasing 


years, I now believe he was entitled; and many 
well-known republicans of that period have since 
come around to that same belief. | 

At the time of the passage of the electoral 
commission bill, Judge David Davis of Illinois 
was made a member of the commission. Had he 
remained а member, the result, it is believed, 
would most likely have been different, and Tilden 
would have been declared elected by the com- 
mission. 

Judge Davis, however, soon after the passage of 
the electoral commission law, was elected a 
Senator from Illinois, and thereupon resigned, 
and in his place Judge Bradley of New Jersey, an 
able and distinguished member of the Supreme 
Court, but an extreme partisan, was named in 
his place. 

The commission met, and distinguished law- 
yers appeared for Tilden and Hayes respectively. 
The leading lawyer for Hayes was William M. 
Evarts, the leader of the New York Bar, who be- 
came Secretary of State under Hayes, and after- 
wards Senator from the State of New York. 

On the questions relating to the returns from 
Louisiana, South Carolina, and Florida, the com- 
mission decided by a vote of nine republicans, as 
against eight democrats, in favor of accepting the 
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returns of the Carpet Bag Returning Boards of 
those states. The arguments in favor of re- 
jecting these returns fell upon the listless ears of 
the republican majority of the commission. 

It followed that the commission determined 
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that General Rutherford B. Hayes was elected 
over Samuel J. Tilden. 

The tragedy of this affair is that Mr. Tilden 
submitted quietly to the result after he had made 
such stupendous efforts to reach the presidency. 


PRELIMINARY STEPS FOR DRILL COMPLETED 
Student Corps Organized 


HE final meeting of the Alumni Conference 
—of the University, Alumni Federation and 
Club Committees on Organization of Columbia's 
Resources—was held at the Club on March 7. 
Those present were Messrs. Crampton, Satterlee, 
Livingston, Dwight, Cuthell, David Keppel, 
Robertson, McCarthy, Chairman of the Student 
Committee, Compton, Symmes, Fry, Meikleham, 
Soper, Joy, Langthorn, Cochran, Raymond, and 
Tyson. 
The Chairman of the Conference's Executive 
Sub-committee, Mr. Livingston, and Mr. Lang- 
thorn, presented the following report: 


The Committee charged with the consideration 
and preparation of a plan tor the mobilization of the 
Alumni and Students of Columbia University, sub- 
mits the following statement and report: 

1. Whereas, at the meeting of the Conference on 
February 28, it was recommended that this Sub- 
committee proceed forthwith to form one or more 
companies of Alumni and Students of Columbia 
University for an Officers Training School. 

2. Whereas, in accordance with this recommenda- 
tion a mecting was arranged between the Board of 
Student Representatives, certain members of the 
Junior Class and your Committee. This meeting 
was held at the University, Friday, March 2d and 
there were present, E. M. Earle, Chairman, and 
A. K. Paddock, representing the Student Board, 
and about twelve members of the Junior Class. 
Your Chairman stated the purpose of the meeting 
and the determination of the Alumni to organize a 
Columbia Brigade and provide for the organization 
of an Officers Training School. Each undergraduate 
was asked to express his opinion as to the advisa- 
bility of such organization, and at the conclusion 
of the meeting the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted: 

“Је is the sense of this meeting, since there are 
and have been at Columbia University a large num- 
ber of Students who earnestly desire to acquaint 
themselves with the rudiments of Military or Naval 
Training, that the Board of Student Representatives 
appoint a Committee of Undergraduates to confer 
with a Committee of Alumni, for the purpose of 
determining upon the best form of organization to 


such training for both Alumni and Students, mem- 
bership in said organization to be voluntary and to 
imply or carry with it no obligation for service in 
any Department of the Military in case of war." 

Whereas, said Student Board has appointed said 
Committee and has arranged to hold a mass meeting 
of Students at the University on Thursday, March 8, 
I917. Therefore, the Committee rcports that it 
has secured the cooperation of the undergraduates 
in the organization of the Reserve Officers Training 
Corps. 

Whereas, the Alumni Committee had previously 
recommended to the Trustees of the University 
that military drill and instructions for Students and 
Alumni be immediately provided at the University, 
said resolution was presented to the Trustees at 
the meeting held, March 5, 1917. and referred to the 
Faculty Committee for a report. 

Whereas, the University Committee for the organ- 
ization of resources of the University has presented 
a complete plan as stated in the Alumni News of 
March 2d for the accomplishment of such purpose, 
and whereas said plan has been approved unani- 
mously by the Board of Trustees and whereas under 
the terms of said plan, among other things the 
University Committee has appointed under Article 8 
of said report two of the Alumni Trustees and the 
President of the Alumni Association of Columbia 
College to take charge of the establishment of the 
Officers Reserve Corps for training for the army 
and navy; 

Therefore, the Committec begs to report as fol- 
lows, specifically, that the Alumni in cooperation 
with the University Committee, under Section 8, 
proceed immediately for the establishment of the 
Columbia University Officers.Training Corps by the 
formation of an independent Columbia Brigade to 
be composed of a navy unit and an army unit and 
formed of graduates and undergraduates and mem- 
bers of the faculty. 


ARMY UNIT 


That military drill and instruction be established 
under Section 8 of the plan of organization of the 
Columbia University. The University Committee 
to request the Adjutant-General to detail such offi- 
cers or non-commissioned officers for the necessary 
instruction in drilling, and the appointment of such 
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officers to receive the approval of such detail by the 
Department-Commander of the East of the United 
States Army. That the Adjutant-General be re- 
quested to appoint Columbia men for this purpose, 
provided their acceptance of such offers of the Adju- 
tant-General does not tie up this volunteer organiza- 
tion to the National Guard. That the instruction 
in military courses be given, as far as possible, by 
the members of the Faculty of Columbia University. 

That, as to the drilling of the army unit, it be 
held in the Gymnasium of Columbia University or 
in any armory in the city of New York, so designated 
by either the Adjutant-General or the officers having 
this matter in charge. 

The Committee is glad to report that the Trustees 
adopted unanimously the report of the University 
Committee and passed it as a special resolution 
commending the action of the Alumni and the plan 
of organization. Therefore, the Committee believes 
that it has accomplished the object for which it was 
appointed, namely, the cooperation and endorse- 
ment of the University, the placing of the matter in 
the hands of the Alumni with the full cooperation 
and support of the University, and Section 8 and 
the Committee's report relating to the formation 
of the Officers Training Corps as heretofore out- 
lined. 


Navy UNIT 


That the headquarters of the naval unit be the 
U. S. S. "Granite State," located at the foot of 
West 97th Street, North River. Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Roland Riggs, Naval Militia, New York, 
who retired from the United States Navy with the 
rank of Lieutenant-Commander, and who is now 
taking a course in the Columbia Law School, offered 
to take charge of this naval unit. Captain Poor, 
Naval Militia of New York, whose headquarters 
are the '' Granite State” has assured the committee 
of his sympathy and interest in the plan to give 
Columbia men naval training, and has assured your 
sub-committee that he can provide an ample and 
efficient body of instructors. He has offered the full 
use of the '' Granite State” and the equipment on 
board. This includes rifles, signalling outfits, gun- 
nery, including light artillery, steam launches and 
cutters. Instructions will also include the operation 
and care of ships and boats, motive power, steam and 
internal combustion engines and also the making of 
knots and splices, the use of sounding lead, etc. 
Among the higher branches will be the principles but 
not the mathematics of navigation, schemes of navy 
organization, and the functions of different arms of 
che navy service. 

The method of instruction will be by means of 
lectures, drills in boats and on naval vessels and 
demonstrations. The range of topics will be suffi- 
ciently large to give those who take the course a 
knowledge of those subjects with which they will 
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be required to deal, in case they later decide to join 
the navy, and in which all persons, without regard 
to the possibility of military service, should have an 
intelligent interest. 

The need of discipline and obedience will be em- 
phasized, although it is not thought best to devote 
as much time to routine drills as is usually given 
to those who expect to take a long and thorough 
naval training. 

The time to be given to this course will be 214 
hours per week (probably from 2:00 to 4:30 p. m.). 
The course should begin as soon as the plan can be 
carried into effect and extend to Commencement. 

The cost of the course will be merely the cost of 
a white working suit—about $2.75. 

The ship and instructors are ready to receive the 
men at once. 

The Committee therefore reports the following 
resolutions: that the report of the Committee be 
adopted, and that the same be referred together with 
the outlined plan to the University Committee, 
with the request that it be adopted by said Com- 
mittee and therefore pledges the support of the 
Alumni to the University Committee. 

That upon the acceptance and adoption of this 
report that your sub-committee be discharged from 
further consideration of the subject. All of which 
is respectfully submitted. 


The Chairman put the resolutions offered by 
the Committee and they were unanimously 
adopted by the Conference. 

Mr. Arthur S. Dwight and Mr. T^ С. Mc- 
Carthy addressed the Conference, the former as 
the officer in charge of the Army division of the 
Columbia Reserve Officers Training Corps, and 
the latter as the Chairman of the Student 
Committee. 

The Conference then adjourned, sine die. 


The net result of this meeting is that the 
whole matter of alumni cooperation with the 
University's plan of mobilization is now in the 
hands, so far as military organization is con- 
cerned, of James Duane Livingston, '80, Arthur 
S. Dwight, '85 Mines, and Herbert L. Satterlee, 
'83; and for non-military organization, of Pro- 
fessor H. E. Crampton, '93. These officials will 
work in cooperation with the University Com- 
mittee and will notify alumni as their services are 
required for either military or non-military 
activities, 

On page 593 of this issue of the News is 
given a brief account of a mass meeting of stu- 
dents held for the express purpose of forming a 
Columbia University voluntary military unit, 
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The Student Board has appointed as a Com- 
mittee of Undergraduates to articulate with the 
Eighth Corps (Military Training) Т. G. Mc- 
Carthy, '178 (Chairman); F. C. Bellinger, '17; 
Н. W. Caygill, '17; R. R. O'Loughlin, '18, and 
D. W. Leys, '18; and as a Committee of Under- 
graduates to articulate with the other seven 
University Corps (Staff, Medical, Legal, Tech- 
nical, Economics and Social Service, Home In- 
struction and Language), the following: A. К. 
Paddock, '17; J. R. Harrison. '17; H. A. Shulte, 
'17; E. С. Gainsborg, '175; К. А. Wormser, '17; 
C. M. Heydecker, 717; C. E. Lovejoy, '17]. 

The mass meeting was called by this Student 
Committee, and as a result seven hundred under- 
graduates have registered for the Officers 
Training Corps, in five divisions—Engineering, 
Line, Naval, Aviation and Red Cross. 

There has been detailed to the Columbia unit: 
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Captain Phillip Mathews, of the Coast Artillery 
Corps of the United States Army. Captain 
Mathews will be remembered by Columbia men 
who were at Plattsburg for he served there last 
summer for all but the June camp. He saw 
active service in Cuba in 1906 at the time of the 
second occupation. He is really attached to the 
Coast Artillery at Fort Totten and his assign- 
ment at Columbia 15 of a temporary nature—we 
trust (and with him we hope) that it will speedily 
assume a permanent character. Drilling and in- 
structing the students in rudiments has already 
begun at the Twenty-second Regiment Armory 
at 168 Street and Broadway. Drills are held 
every day but Saturday and Sunday from 3:00 
to 6:00 p.m. and have been very well attended. 
Alumni are welcome. Announcement will be 
made as speedily as possible of facilities which 
will be accorded to alumni for evening drill. 


LETTER BOX 


Replying to Mr. Bourne 
О THE EDITOR: A letter to the Tribune of the 
sth, by Mr. Randolph Bourne, an alumnus 
of Columbia, criticizes severely and condemns 
the appointment by the trustees of a committee 
“to inquire and ascertain whether doctrines 
which tend to encourage a spirit of disloyalty to 
the government of the United States or the prin- 
ciples on which it is founded are taught or dis- 
seminated by officers of the University” has sur- 
prised and offended me not a little. 

The writer says this “inquisition means an 
effort at intellectual terrorism" and “ап at- 
tempt to choke out unorthodox opinion at 
Columbia." 

In this attack the writer seems to be so ob- 
sessed with the ideas of the ultra pacifist doc- 
trine which Dr. Manning calls a “misconception 
of God" and so opposed to the only democratic 
method of universal military service that, lacking 
patriotism he loses sight altogether of that up- 
lifting spirit of Scholarship and Service which, as 
President Butler has always asserted, is Colum- 
bia's true guide and aim in all its methods of in- 
struction. If this spirit of patriot service to the 
city, the state, and the nation—yes, and to all 
humanity—is not to be the rule and guide of all 
Columbia's instructors, surely we need to know 
it and know it now. If Mr. Bourne was 
present at the grand meeting at Columbia, Feb- 
ruary 6, he can not but recall the eloquent call to 


Columbia's supreme duty, wherein he said: 
“There was no European War after that fateful 
hour of the 4th of August, 1914, when enemy 
troops crossed the line of unoffending, innocent, 
peace-loving Belgium. That event made that 
war an American war—a war for every man and 
every woman who hopes to live in freedom, in 
liberty, and in peaceful progress." Does this 
unfaithful alumnus of Columbia believe these 
words to be true, and if he does, then when 
America calls what does he consider is his duty 
as a citizen as well as the duty of every teacher 
and student in Colunibia? 

The lack of manliness and straightforward Че- 
votion to a high ideal in this letter shows clearly 
the writer has kept no track of the patriotic 
preparations and loyal offers to the government 
Columbia has already made, and how far she 
has advanced beyond his indifferent and un- 
appreciative vision. 

When I read letters like this and note the 
action in Congress of men of like obstructive 
tendencies, [ can but view with less and less 
sorrow the coming of a war which should bring 
to our people a sorely needed rebaptism in that 
spirit of nationalism and altruism апа that 
power of heroism and self-sacrifice that has been 
so often shown by Columbia’s noble sons on 
the far-flung battle line in Europe. 

Maybe it is this sort of soul education that Mr. 
Bourne fears to see in this greatest of universities, 
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for he says: ‘‘It is time for Columbia men who 
have had pride in the thought and action of 
Columbia radicals to protest against this danger 
and this humiliation.” 

If these, then, are the radicals Columbia is 
cherishing within her halls of learning, surely 
this test of loyalty and true Americanism has 
come none too soon. 

For any teacher to inculcate in the minds of 
our young men at Columbia that they owe allegi- 
ance and responsibility, not to home and country, 
but to humanity in its larger sense, I sav this is 
sedition and can work only harm to both teacher 
and pupil. 

Of course, Mr. Bourne does not believe in 
universal military training and yet Gencral Scott 
says, "it has been the cornerstone upon which 
has been built every republic in history, and its 
stabilizing effect upon our young men would be 
of the uttermost value in forming character and 
making each one a valuable asset of the state." 

In the wish and hope that the writer of this 
remarkable letter may come into a better under- 
‘standing of America's soul and Columbia's best 
ideals, I commend his attention to these virile 
and instructive words of the eloquent rector of 
Old Trinity: 'Peace is not the supreme end of 
life: there are things which—without death to 
our souls—we can not sacrifice even for the sake 
of peace. Right and truth and justice are far 
greater things and they are the only foundation 
upon which a true and lasting peace can rest.” 


J. C. PuMPELLY, '63 L 
New York, March 8, 1917 


The Tolstoi Incident 
February 15, 1917. 
To THE EDITOR: 


As a graduate of Columbia I wish to enter an 
emphatic and earnest protest against the treat- 
ment of Count Tolstoi by our Alma Mater, and, 
incidentally, against the attempt to control and 
throttle free speech. It is of no use to evade the 
issue by specious pleas that Columbia is not a 
lyceum, and that opinions might have been ex- 
pressed which would have been embarrassing in 
these times, and so on, ad nauseam. The motive 
is so clear that it can not be dissembled, and con- 
sists in an attempt to substitute an official, im- 
personal conscience and standard for that of the 
individual. To make a solitude and call it peace, 


was a classic expedient. To kill dissent and call 
it unanimity, seems to be Columbia’s modern 
equivalent. Do not these attempts to control, 
censor and sophisticate expressions of opinion, to 
make them conform, defeat their own ends? 
Such action invariably taints any address deliv- 
ered “on the Campus” with the well-grounded 
suspicion that it does not represent the convic- 
tions of the speaker, but is acceptable to some 
official of the University, ог by him "'inspired,"' 
to use a term well known in communities where 
the procedure is applied more methodically than 
as yet at Columbia. That is the invariable result 
of such attempts to prevent the expression of 
dangerous views, meaning views not acceptable 
to those in power, and to substitute an official 
conscience and opinion for that of the individual 
who is supposed to be speaking his own mind. 
It does not matter whether this róle is assumed 
by Church or State, by Army or University. I 
might add that even in militaristic Prussia, a 
cynical policy has conceded the right of even a 
radical to speak until he has said something ob- 
jectionable. Then, and not till then, does the 
representative of the collective conscience, usu- 
ally a police sergeant, arise in his majesty, sol- 
emnly put on his helmet, and declare the meeting 
dissolved. This method is, at least, free from 
hypocrisy and so is warmly recommended to the 
President of the University. 


PERCY FRIDENBERG, '86 


P. S., March 7.—Since the letter above was 
written and inadvertently held out from a former 
issue of the News, there have been interesting 
developments on the Campus in connection with 
the Tolstoi case, but none which, in my opinion 
require any revision of the sentiments I have 
expressed. Count Tolstoi has called attention 
to the fact that in despotic Russia he had been 
allowed with impunity to deliver the lecture on 
which, before it was delivered and “оп suspicion" 
the official ban was placed at free Columbia. 
Other protests against the sinister influences 
working to choke all but officially sanctioned 
opinion have been met by the usual specious 
and disingenuous pleas of necessary control, 
preservation of order, and respect for authority 
by the officials directly concerned. One lecture, 
that on “Тһе Two Russias,” was delivered in a 
mutilated—or let us say censored version—to 
conform with the personal views of the gentle- 
man who issued the permit to speak. The lec- 
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turer preferred to submit to this indignity and to 
deprive his audience of the complete truth, 
rather than to show them the discourtesy of re- 
fusing to deliver a “denatured” address, as they 
call it at Columbia. 


РНЕ; 


The Jestership 
March 8, 1917 

To THE EDITOR: 

It is quite evident that the rule by which only 
undergraduates of the College are eligible for the 
athletic teams should be applied also to the stu- 
dent publications, notably the Columbia Jester. 
When it is possible for a student in a highly 
specialized graduate school of the University to 
become the editor-in-chief of Jester and through 
the medium of editorials in that paper, indulge 
in criticism of the President of Columbia, in a 
manner which shows complete lack of Amert- 
canism, as well as disloyalty to the ideals of real 
Columbia men, there is no doubt but that 
eligibility to the board of such a paper should 
be confined to the undergraduates of the College 
where the editor-in-chiefship will be won by 
merit and not by superior training. There is no 
reason why the small un-American element una- 
voidable in a university should be given an oppor- 
tunity to misrepresent it before the public. 


Very truly yours, 
GRAHAM HAWLEY, '09, 
Editor-in-Chief of Jester, 1907-1908 
23 Sea Avenue, 
Arrochar, Staten Island 


" Columbia Hoods 
To THE EDITOR: 


In the autumn of last year, through the cour- 
tesy of Mrs. F. W. Rhinelander, the daughter of 
the late Right- Reverend Henry Y. Satterlee, '63, 
his academic hoods were given to me for preser- 
vation in the Washington Cathedral. 

Bishop Satterlee after graduating from Colum- 
bia in 1863 and from the General Theological 
Seminary in 1866, received the degree of A.M. 
from Columbia in 1866, D.D. from Union in 1882, 
D.D. from Princeton in 1896, and LL.D. from 
Columbia in 1897. 

The hoods of his doctorates from Princeton 
and Columbia were easily determined from the 
black and orange and blue and white linings, 
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while the appropriate velvet edgings showed the 
departments in which the degrees were conferred. 
It was easy also to determine the bachelor's hood 
that is conferred upon all those who graduate 
from the General Theological Seminary. 

There were two hoods, however, that were not 
readily recognized. The first, showing a lining 
of white ribbed silk edged with crimson, turned 
out to be the hood given for the A.M. degree by 
Columbia, prior to the establishment of the pres- 
ent code. The other of blue silk, edged with 
black is apparently a D.D. hood from Hobart. 
It seems likely that at the time Bishop Satterlee 
received his doctorate from Union there were no 
hoods used there, and as President Potter soon 
after left Union for Hobart he may have sent 
Bishop Satterlee a Hobart hood. 

My difficulty in trying to ascertain what the 
Columbia hoods were prior to the present code 
was so great that I include herewith a list of 
both the gowns and hoods, taken from the Living 
Church Quarterly, for 1894, which is now out of 
print. 


B.A., B.LITT., AND PH.B. 


GowN. Ordinary, black stuff or silk untrimmed. 
Ceremony, black cassimere, untrimmed. 

Hoop. Black stuff or silk, lined with white, with- 
out bindings or edgings. 


M.A. 


GowN. Ordinary, black stuff or silk. Ceremony, 
black cassimere. Gown faced down the front with 
black velvet, with bars of the same across the 
sleeves. 

Ноор. Black stuff or silk lined with white; scarlet 
edgings 2 inches wide. 


LITT.D., AND PH.D. 


GowN. Ordinary, black stuff or silk, facings and 
cross bars of purple velvet. Ceremony, scarlet 
cassimere, faced in front, sleeves lined with white 
silk or satin. 

Hoop. Ordinary, black stuff or silk. Ceremony, 
black velvet. Lined with white silk or satin, with 
white fur edgings. 


LL.B. 
Gown. Black stuff or silk. (Ceremony cassimere), 
untrimmed. 
Hoop. Black stuff or silk, lined with pink, no 


bindings or edgings. 
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LL.D. 

Gown. Ordinary, black silk or stuff, facings and 
cross bars of purple velvet. Ceremony, scarlet 
cassimere, faced in front, and sleeves lined with 
pink silk or satin. 

Hoop. Ordinary, black stuff or silk. Ceremony, 
black velvet. Lined with pink silk or satin, white 
fur edgings. 


S.T.D. 

Gown. Ordinary, black stuff or silk, facings and 
cross bars of purple velvet. Ceremony, scarlet 
cassimere, faced in front, and sleeves lined with 
blue silk or satin. 

Hoop. Ordinary, black stuff or silk. Ceremony, 
black velvet, lined with blue silk or satin, white 
fur edgings. 


M.D. 

Gown. Ordinary, black silk or stuff, facings and 
cross bars of purple velvet. Ceremony, scarlet 
cassimere, faced in front, and sleeves lined with 
green silk or satin. 

Hoop. Ordinary, black silk or stuff. Ceremony, 
black velvet, lined with green silk or satin, white 
fur edgings. 

MARCUS BENJAMIN, '78 Mines 


Against Non-Resistance 


To THE Epitor: It is small wonder that, as 
you say, many alumni look with concern at the 
reports of ultra-pacifist views which are taken by 
the public as indicative of sentiment at Columbia, 
when your paper regards as worthy of especial 
note the views expressed in the public press as 
coming from Professor Mussey. 

It is possible to understand, though not to 
admire, the attitude of a non-resistant, but it is 
difficult either to understand or respect the man 
who admits that war is occasionally necessary, 
but who insures against the success of his own 
country by opposing proper preparation for it. 

Can not a man who has attained the rank of 
being in a position to instruct in one profession 
concede that there are others of which he may not 
be master; that war is one of them, and that if 
we go into it at all, it is only by going in efficiently 
that we can save lives by shortening its period? 
In his Cleveland address he deprecates fighting 
in Europe, but concedes the possibility of war 
on the ocean. Writing to the New York Tribune, 
he opposed the latter and argued only for resist- 
ance to an invader, in which latter event he 
pledged his aid and that of his fellow pacifists. 
Just what use they would be is hard to know. 
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It is a curious fact, that one who would not for a 
moment consider himself competent to decide 
on the organization of New York City’s fire de- 
partment feels fully equipped to say how a war 
should be conducted. It is such ignorance, so 
frankly expressed, that leads toa feeling that time 
would not be wasted in teaching our people 
something about the conduct of war and in 
giving them less of a smug self-satisfaction in a 
feeling of superiority to the allied nations who 
have the courage of their convictions. 


HENRY WELLES DURHAM, '95 Mines 


University Note 


At the request of various officers of the police 
force of New York City, the University is offering a 
series of lectures and conferences through its De- 
partment of Extension Teaching for the members of 
the Metropolitan Police of the city, beginning March 
12, 1917. These lectures are open to all policemen 
without restriction. They are given twice a week, 
on Monday and Friday, at 10 a. m. and at 7:30 p. m. 
Seven lectures on criminal law, five lectures on 
municipal government, and three on criminology 
are to be given. The first seven lectures will be 
devoted to criminal law, the lecturer in the morning 
section being Professor Ralph W. Gifford and in the 
evening section Mr. Emory R. Buckner. The five 
succeeding lectures will be given by Professor 
Howard L. McBain in both the morning and evening 
sections. The three final lectures will be given by 
Dr. Bernard Glueck in both the morning and even- 
ing sections. The morning and evening sections will 
be devoted to the same subject; the two sections are 
offered so as to accommodate those members of the 
police force whose hours of duty interfere with 
gither the morning or evening lectures. 


Calendar 


(For athletic events see page 595) 


MONDAY, MARCH 26 


College Alumni Association Annual Midwinter 
Review, Automobile Club, 247 West Fifty- 
fourth Street, 8:30 p. m. | 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28, TO SATURDAY 
MARCH 31 


Varsity Show, “Home, James," at Hotel Astor. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 5 
Alumni Trustee Nominating Convention. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6 


Commencement Day. 
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NEW YORK, MARCH 16,1917 


HE detailing of Captain Mathews to the 

Columbia unit marks the last stage of the 
preliminaries necessary for promoting military 
drill at Columbia for those who want it, and also 
marks the beginning of actual work. The stu- 
dents have been clamoring for facilities to train 
and drill, and the assignment by Colonel Vander- 
bilt of the Twenty-second Regiment Armory, 
Broadway at 168th Street, to the Columbia unit 
on five days a week from three to six p. m., 
removes the last obstacle. More than four 
hundred men reported at the first drill and the 
number is increasing daily. 

Numerous inquiries have been received in 
the Alumni office in regard to arrangements 
which are being made for alumni who wish to 
drill, and who can not report at the Armory 
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for participation in the drills of the Columbia 
Unit. The officers in charge of the Eighth Corps, 
Livingston, '80, Dwight, '85 Mines, and Satter- 
lee, '83, will shortly announce to the alumni 
what plans have been perfected along both 
military and naval lines. They have felt all 
along that the feature of organization deserving 
the strictest attention has been the procuring of 
facilities for, and the organization of, the under- 
graduates, because so many factors enter into the 
problem at the University. Since most of the 
difhculties in. this regard seem to have been 
surmounted, the Committee can now attend to 
the details which affect the alumni directly. А 
statement from these men will appear in next 
week's News. 


The Forty-Niners, in taking upon themsclves 
the task of securing six ambulances for work in 
France, are but emphasizing the significant 
tone which all gatherings of thinking men now 
assume. We Americans did not realize and are 
only lately being made to realize how much 
our assistance means abroad. The Classes 
of 1888 and 1890 have already raised monev 
to support ambulances—and let the good work 
go on. 


Those interested in military training at Colum- 
bia will be pleased to hear that a recommenda- 
tion from the Alumni to the Trustees that a 
Reserve Ofhcers Training Corps be formed at 
Columbia under General Orders No. 48 or 49 of 
the War Department, 1916, of the United States 
Government, has been referred to the Committee 
on Instruction of the Columbia College Facultv. 

The formation of a Reserve Order Training 
Corps at Columbia would necessitate curriculum 
changes rather extended in nature,and no decision 
in the matter can be hasty. "There is plenty of 
time, however, as the Corps could not begin 
operation until the opening of the fall term next 
September. 


The Princeton Alumni Weekly in its current 
issue prints a very interesting article on Adver- 
tising in the Middle Ages, by Professor Dana 
Carleton Munro, of Princeton. It begins ‘‘Adver- 
tising in the Middle Ages was done either orally 
or by sign-boards, or by attractively written 
circulars.” 

O tempora! O mores! 
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ANNUAL DINNER OF THE LAST OF THE 
FORTY-NINERS 


ROM many standpoints, the dinner of the 

Forty-Niners, which, this year, was held at 
Allaire’s, on Tuesday, March 6, was a most 
enjoyable and interesting reunion. And this, in 
spite of the fact that there were no after-dinner 
speeches! 

There were about one hundred members 
present, 1900 leading with the largest represen- 
tation. During the dinner a quartette from the 
Glee Club sang several selections and the Forty- 
Niners retaliated with some products of their 
own song factory. From a point of view of 
volume, the quartette seems to have finished 
second. 

After the dinner, Lieutenant Roeder, of the 
American Ambulance Field Service, gave his 
audience a first-hand, thrilling account of his 
services on the western front, as an ambulance 
driver, bringing out the enormous needs of the 
service for additional equipment. Lieutenant 
Roeder’s description was followed by a series of 
moving pictures, showing the activities of the 
American Ambulance service, after which 
Schlussel, '98, outlined a project, whereby 
Columbia might increase her humane work on 
the battlefields. His address will be found in 
another column. 

The plan to purchase and send abroad six 
ambulances was received with great enthusiasm 
and Schiussel was appointed chairman of a 
committee to effect an organization to collect 
the necessary funds. The evening concluded 
with the singing of "America." 

The following were elected to hold office for 
one year: 

OFFICERS 
President: ARTHUR WARE, '98F.A. 
Vice-President: FRED O. VIRGIN, '95 
Secretary: FRANK S. HACKETT, '99 ^ 
Treasurer: CHAS. F. WHEATON, '97 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


'95 E. J. MOELLER 
Н. D. Brown 

'96 CHAS. M. KENT 
Н. D. HAWKS 

'97 JOHN J. BELLMAN 
STEPHEN LINDENFELSER 


'98 GUSTAVE LoBo 
MARTIN Н. VOGEL 

'99 О. Н. HINCK 
GEo. S. HELLMAN 

'оо A. N. DUSENBURY 
M. J. FRANCE 


The following was unanimously voted and 
sent to Senator Calder in Washington: 


The Forty- Niners is an association of some of the 
alumni of Columbia University whose functions 
are purely social. Nevertheless our members can 
not eat their annual dinner tonight and remain 
quiescent under the abuse of power exercised by a 
minority of the Senate. We wish to register our 
cordial, emphatic and unconditional disapproval of 
that minority's course. We know that you and 
Senator Wadsworth will stand together for a liberal 
support of the President in this time of crisis, ааа 
for the maintenance of national honor as well as 
fornational rights, and that New York State now is 
insured against a repetition of such misrepresenta- 
tion as occurred day before yesterday. If you have 
opportunity, we hope that you will show this tel- 
egram to Senator Wadsworth and to the represent- 
atives from New York City, as expressing the indi- 
vidual opinions of at least 104 of your constituents. 


The following address, delivered by J. S. 
Schlussel, '98, at the Forty-Niners’ Dinner on 
March 6, is printed in full below, and in connec- 
tion with the additional concluding remarks, 
will explain the plan to send a number of ambu- 
lances abroad and, if possible, to form a Colum- 
bia University. Section. 

Gentlemen: 


Recently Mr. H. E. Montgomery of 1880 came 
to me and asked me whether, as chairman of your 
dinner committee, I would undertake to start a 
movement to collect the funds to buy, equip, send 
abroad and maintain for a year, six ambulances, one 
from each of the classes represented in the Forty- 
Niners. For а moment I was in doubt as to the pro- 
priety of making a reunion of this kind the vchicle 
for the conveyance of any enterprise not immedi- 
diately in harmony with the purposes of the society. 
But it was only for the briefest period that the 
doubt existed. Almost immediately I realized the 
possibilities the suggestion offered, and resolved to 
contribute my best thought and energies to pre- 
senting the idea to you and to bringing the project 
to realization, if it became the sense of this mecting 
that we proceed with the undertaking. 
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Otten have I thought in the last two years of the 
significance of the times in which we are living 
and as often have I been unable to grasp them, ex- 
cepting in a small way. But this I can realize, that 
whatever the study of history has taught me of the 
conflicts of men and nations, of invasions and de- 
vastations, of aggregated despair and suffering. all 
that has been eclipsed by what has becn and is still 
taking place in this war. To a certain, though in- 
adequate extent, I have been able to visualize the 
ruthless cruelty and tortures practised, the unbear- 
able pain and misery ground into strong men and 
weak, young and old, women and children, in mil- 
lions and millions of cases. АП the love and kind- 
ness and better instincts which a hundred religions 
in thousands of years have patiently sought to de- 
velop seem to have been submerged, as by a relent- 
less flood, almost without warning. And then I 
have asked myself, "Have I done what I could to 
alleviate some of this suffering?" And I regret to 
say that I find the answer to be "No." Then I have 
thought, “When this war is over, when the oppor- 
tunity to do my bit in relieving the frightful agony 
of a few of the hordes to whom death itself can seem 
only a blessed release, how shall I be able to square 
myself with my conscience, if I have not made some 
sacrifice to a degree proportionate with the need?” 

So, gentlemen, when the opportunity to bring 
this project to your attention presented itself, I 
said to myself, ‘Here, then, is my— here, then, is 
our—chance." For, and I am not ashamed to say 
it, I have never really ceased to be a college boy, 
and I can still take almost the same enthusiastic 
proprietary interest in the achievements of ту 
class and my college that I did as an undergraduate. 
So, if my class has Из ambulance out there on the 
fields of France and elsewhere, giving aid and help, 
soothing pain and bringing hope, regardless of flag 
or creed or color, like a gleam of light, momentarily 
penetrating the darkness of the storm—it my class 
is doing that, why can't I experience the same and 
even grcater exultation than I did and do when my 
team, when my crew, is fighting and is winning the 
fight. It is this sense of proprietorship that I wish 
to bring home to you, gentlemen, the very immedi- 
ate way in which, by this means, you are enabled, 
each one of you, almost to go out among those poor, 
torn shreds of human beings, men like you and me 
in no sense to blame, as individuals, for the agonies 
they have no choice but to endure, and to minister 
to their wounds and to be repaid a thousandtold by 
manifestations of gratitude which they arc probably 
unable to express. Е 

Gentlemen, іп years, in generations to come, it 
will be no mean thing for a class to hand down, 
among its records, the story of its ambulance, the 
part й played when men went back to savagery. 
And what the winning of our Varsity ''C's" meant 
to us, what the name of a battle lettered in gold on 
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the regimental colors means to soldiers, that will 
the services of our ambulances, if you choose to 
create them, be to us when we contemplate our 
prosaic class numerals, translated into thrilling, un- 
assailable glory, in the most momentous period of the 
history of the world. 

Now then, gentlemen, what is it necessary for us 
to do to provide an ambulance, and what, if any, 
are the considerations which would justify discus- 
sion of the project? 

All we have to do is to collect $1600 for each am- 
bulance and turn that amount over to the American 
Ambulance Organization. They take charge of 
everything from then on. We may designate a 
driver, if he is competent to run and take care of a 
car and has the requisite qualifications as to char- 
acter, and he will report to us, as regularly as pos- 
sible, regarding the activity of our ambulance, 
which will be suitably and plainly inscribed accord- 
ing to the class which furnishes it. The $1600 is 
spent about as follows: 


Сһаззїз................ $325 
BOX. а aes ша 40 
Freight, insurance, etc.... 100 and upwards 
Body vid ER ees 300 
Demountable rims....... IS 

— — $780 


Extra springs, heavier axles and other sundry ех- 
penses go to bring the total up to about $1000, 
while $50 a month or $600 a year is expended for 
the maintenance of the car. The driver service is 
wholly rendered by volunteers, who pay their own 
way over and back and make other sacrifices of 
time and money, not to mention the continuous 
risk of life, body and health they assume. Of course, 
many of us have obligations which render it inadvis- 
able for us to affer such services, when there are 
plenty of men available who are not so handicapped. 
None the less, this furnishes food for the thought 
that a mere sacrifice of money is not a maximum 
contribution. 

If there is any doubt as to the indiscriminate aid 
rendered by the ambulances, I have only to refer 
you to what Lieutenant Roeder has said and to the 
pictures showing more seriously wounded Germans 
being given preferential attention over less seriously 
injured French. 

You may say, "Well, we are ourselves on the 
threshold of war. Why not save the money for 
ambulances for our own military needs?" Му 
answer to this, gentlemen, is threefold. In the first 
place, I don't believe that the limits of American 
resources can evcr be reached in providing am- 
bulance service to accompany our own troops; in the 
second place, that upon the despatch of an Amer- 
ican expeditionary force overseas, much, if not all 
of the American ambulance, or the equivalent there- 
of, would be attached to the American contingent; 
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and thirdly, if immediately necessary, the am- 
bulances you may decide to provide might easily be 
diverted to wholly American organizations. That 
would be a matter for later consideration. 

Gentlemen, no funds will be solicited at this 
dinner. Voluntary subscriptions will be welcomed 
if any of you care to make them. Already there 
have been received in provisional subscriptions 
$800, and these through the efforts of one man in 
the little time at his disposal after business hours 
on a few days last week. It is for you to say, to- 
night, whether this idea shall become a realization. 
If it is your wish that it should, there are men 
among you who are willing to donate the time, 
energy, thought and effort necessary to effect an 
organization to carry out your wishes. Promptness 
and despatch are very essential factors and I need 
not point out that there are many among us who 
have—that we as a nation have—prospered, 
through no particular merit of our own, by the very 
misfortunes we are endeavoring to relieve. 

Gentlemen, I am mindful of my incapacity to 
express myself adequately in reference to the pos- 
sibilities and needs of the occasion which justified 
me in addressing you. I beg you will but consider 
what has been said by me as the bare framework 
about which you may build your own beautiful struc- 
tures. To give in such a cause is not to donate, it 
is to avail oneself of a privilege. Bis dat qui cito dat. 
(“Не gives doubly who gives quickly.") To hesi- 
tate is to lose, and soon the opportunity to do this 
great good work may be no more. Nor will the duty 
which we neglect be performed by others. There 
will be just that much more suffering which we 
might have relieved. And as we, too, reach the 
crest of the trail, come to the Great Divide, whence 
the path is all downhill, when our future no longer 
lies before us, when we take stock of ourselves and 
our deeds and our lives, do you not think that if 
we bring to successful accomplishment this simple 
undertaking we can more proudly and more hon- 
estly, more contentedly and more confidently face 
our children, ourselves, our country, our consciences, 
and our God? 


The Class of '88, under the leadership of H. E. 
Montgomery, has already collected the $1600 
for its ambulance. It is planned to raise among 
as many classes as possible funds which, if suf- 
ficient in the aggregate, will permit Columbia to 
have a whole section, operating as a unit, and 
known as the Columbia University Section. 

А Field Section consists of twenty ambulances 
actually in the field, two ambulances in reserve, 
a staff car, a Ford repair car equipped with spare 
parts, a larger repair car (equipped with work 
bench, forge, vises, and other tools), a large 
ambulance (usuallv a White two-ton truck) 
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capable of carrying from sixteen to twenty 
sitting cases and very useful for evacuating 
convalescents from the hospitals to the trains, 
a kitchen trailer with stove and cooking utensils, 
and two fair-sized tents capable of furnishing 
living, dining, and sleeping facilities for thirty 
men. А full section so equipped involves an 
initial expenditure of approximately $30,000 and 
its maintenance for one year costs approximately 
$15,000. 

The committee is now in process of organiza- 
tion to cover the Classes of '95 to 'oo, inclusive 
and it is expected that additional committees 
will be formed promptly. In the meantime, sub- 
scriptions from all classes may be sent to J. S. 
Schlussel, 42 Broadway, New York City. 


19008 Has Rousing Meeting 


А very successful meeting of the Class of 1900, 
School of Applied Science, was held at Allaire's, 
Third Avenue and Seventeenth Street, on March 
6, prior to the dinner of the Forty-Niners. The 
following men were present: Ambler, Barlow, 
Burns, Buckingham, Ford, Feldman, Gramm, 
Green, Goodwillie, Josephsen, Lockwood, Mar- 
tin, Meissner, Nelson, Smith, L. B., Van Winkle, 
Walsh, Wemlinger and Wessells. In addition, 
Messrs. Allen, Cowperthwait, Dusenbury, Lewis, 
Rionda, Roman, Smith, B. W., Stevens and 
Underhill attended the dinner, making twenty- 
eight men of the 1900 Science, which was by far 
the largest representation of any class present. 

The meeting was called to order and the re- 
ports of the Secretary read and accepted, partly 
as follows: 

Your Secretary begs to report that since coming 
into office he has carefully revised the list of names 
and addresses of the members of the Class, and has 
supplied the Secretary of the Alumni Federation 
with a copy of the same for hisaddressing machine. 

We now have authentic addresses for ninety-six 
members with the addresses of only ten members 
unknown, making a total enrolment of 107 mem- 
bers. 

The following addresses are unknown: Messrs. 
Knight, Bacot, Denny, Doríman, Doyle, Hildburgh, 
Hooper, Ross, Moulton, Hayt. 

It is with deep sorrow that I record the death on 
December 7, 1916, of Ludwig Lindenmeyer, a grad- 
uate of the School of Architecture and a practicing 
architect in New York City. Ап obituary notice, 
prepared by the committee, appeared in the Alumni 
News. 

A very complete report of the happenings on 
Alumni Day has been sent to every member through 
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the generosity and efforts of our classmate, Feldman, 
and needs no amplification. 

The Secretary has received the following letter 
from Henry E. Montgomery, of the class of '88. 


My dear Sir: 


At our '88 Class Dinner, ‘‘Mines and Arts" 
combined, it was decided to send an ambulance 
to the American Ambulance Field Service to be 
known as the '88 Class Ambulance. 

It occurred to me at the time that it would be 
a magnificent idea if each class of Columbia 
would do the same thing. Will you not take 
the matter up with your class, 1900? President 
Butler sent me a list of the presidents or secre- 
taries of the various classes. 

A Ford ambulance, which is what is used ex- 
clusively in this service, costs $1000, equipped 
in Paris, ready to go to the front, and $600 
maintains it for one year; in short, $1600 is 
the subscription which is given for an ambu- 
lance. This is a small sum when we consider 
what the American Ambulance has done to 
mitigate the foreign sentiment towards 
America. 

Trusting that you can further this great 
work by getting an ambulance from your class, 
I remain, 


Yours very truly, 
HENRY E. MONTGOMERY, '88 


Respectfully submitted, 
FRANCIS À. NELSON 


Secretary's report accepted. 


The Treasurer reported as follows: 


Received from Wessells $38.31 
By dues. ............ 68.00 
——— $106.31 
Expended: 
A. N. Dusenbury, 
Dinner, Dec. 4, 1915 $ 1.70 
W. Meissner, 
Commencement 1916 11.54 
F. A. Nelson, 
Petty expenses..... 5.45 
— — —$ 18.69 
Balance on hand, ——— 
March 6, 1917................... $87.62 


Respectfully submitted, 
Francis A. NELSON 


Treasurer's report accepted. 


Meissner reported for the Committee on Resolu- 
tion that the following letter had been sent to 
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Professor Pupin upon the occasion of the dinner 
at Delmonico's: 
Professor Michael Idvorski Pupin, 
Delmonico's, New York. 
Dear Professor Pupin: 

The Class of 1900, Schools of Applied Science, 
at a meeting held on Alumni Day, instructed 
me to express to you their pride in your splendid 
contributions to Science and Engineering and 
to convey their good wishes and congratula- 
tions on the completion of your twenty-five 
years of service to Columbia University. 


Faithfully yours, 


FRANCIS А. NELSON, 
Secretar y 
Report accepted. 


President Barlow spoke of the possibility of 
bringing about better cooperation in business and 
other ways by members of the class. Meissner 
moved that the President appoint a committee of 
three to study the subject, who should be in- 
structed to cooperate with a similar committee 
now existing in the University. 

The meeting then adjourned and the balance of 
the evening was spent in feasting and listening to 
the thrilling story told by Lieutenant George H. 
Roeder of the American Ambulance in France, il- 
lustrated by motion pictures. 


1890's Annual Dinner 


Twenty-six members were present at the 
annual dinner of '9o Arts and Mines at the 
Columbia University Club, on March 9, 1917. 


"The Arts men were Bleecker, Bogert, Bondy, 


Crane, Dufourcq, Livingston, McLaren, Pen- 
field, Rowe, Seward, Stevenson, Taylor, Van 
Norden and Vosburgh, and those from the Mines 
were Andrews, Bradley, Gildersleeve, Hart, 
Hooper, Hoyt, Levy, Meikleham, Pelton, Foster, 
Welch and Warren. 

Very interesting talks were given on the situa- 
tion in Mexico by McLaren who has lived many 
years in Mexico City and was intimately asso- 
ciated with the Madero family and by Dufourcq 
who returned from Mexico City only three weeks 
ago. Bogert also spoke of the success obtained 
in the mobilization of the country's resources 
and Gildersleeve of the plans for the new house of 
the Columbia University Club. 

Upon the motion of Hoyt, seconded by Warren, 
the class voted unanimously to collect a fund of 
$1600 with which to purchase and maintain for a 
year a motor ambulance on the French front 
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A pleasant incident of the evening was the 
announcement that Miss Maria Willets, the 
only honorary member of the class, had furnished 
the abundant floral decorations for the table. 


1912 Not Dead 


To dispel an illusion which seems to exist in 
the minds of many of our brethren that the 
class of 1912 is a "dead one," the two divisions of 
that famous body got together at the Columbia 
Club last Saturday for dinner and discussion. 
Naturally the first action was the framing of an 
indignant protest to the Secretary of the Alumni 
Federation for his rather exaggerated statement 
of record that 1912 was a shapeless and disorgan- 
ized body. If we were just that, how could we 
account for our presence there to the number of 
thirty-five and how could we account for the elec- 
tion of a joint committee from the College and 
Science divisions to control the future destinies of 
the class, said committee being composed of 
Butcher, Palmer and Brown from Science, and 
Pyne, Snevily and Fairbairn from College, with 
Coffin added for Architecture. This committee is 
enjoined to draw up a constitution and report 
back to the class at a dinner to be held on May 5 
at the Club. Moreover, 1912 15 already making 
plans for its decennial. These are not the acts of 
dead men. No, sir! 1912 is not dead or even 
dormant. We have just quietly been getting 
ready for the big “push.” 


First 1916 Dinner 


The Class of 1916 College and Science held its 
first annual dinner at the Columbia University 
Club on March 7. G. E. Burghardt was toast- 
master. J. D. Livingston, '80, was the guest of 
honor and spoke on the present international 
crisis and the particular need of universal pre- 
paredness. He emphasized the fact that Colum- 
bia had always entered the first ranks in the 
nation's defense, and that it should be the desire 
of every Columbia man to uphold this honorable 
position. 

V. L. Jones, Class Treasurer, read the history 
of the class, as the historian, R. A. Wise, was 
absent because of sickness. А letter sent by 
R. W. Watt was read, giving his reasons for not 
being present. He stated that he had to stay at 
home and tend his brother's babies. “Tough,” 
he called it. 


Resolutions were adopted concerning the adop- 
tion of a Class Constitution, the offer of the help 
of the class to the Columbia Reserve Corps in 
case of national emergency, and a resolution of 
thanks to the Dinner Committee for the enjoy- 
able evening. 

The reunion broke up with hearty cheers for 
1916. 


Those present were: 


Jacobs, Thatcher, Rowland, Klausner, Evens, 
Stern, Montgomery, Chapin, Grey, Walker, Strang, 
Merckel, Kuchar, Spingarn, Steiner, Padwe, Dewar, 
Flowers, F. S. Appelby, E. T. Appelby, Barker, 
Adams, Harper, Bunzl, Brizzalara, Loeb, Schwanda, 
Bartow, Sherpich, McCallum, Craven, Burghard, 
Franklin, Jones, Conlin, Livingston "80, Hammer- 
stein. 


Club Moving Items 


C. W. Buckham, Architect, and Charles Oakes, 
General Manager, of the proposed new apart- 
ment at 18 Gramercy Park, have gotten out an 
attractive folder describing the proposed building 
and showing a typical floor plan. One of the 
folders is posted at the Club and further details 
may be had from N. W. Van Nostrand, 'os, 
25 East Twenty-sixth Street. The building is 
designed for fourteen cooperative studio apart- 
ments and forty-five additional apartments to 
he leased. 

The complete plans for the new alterations at 
10 West Forty-third Street will probably be 
fled before March 17, additional elevations 
proving necessary for the information of the 
Building Department. The location of the 
gymnasium has been changed from the seventh 
floor to the roof, which allows of two more large 
bedrooms. The new arrangement of the squash 
courts contemplates two large galleries holding 
nearly two hundred spectators each. This will 
mean the best squash gallery accommodations 
in the country. 

The Finance Committee is pursuing its pre- 
liminary campaign toward the disposal of the 
bond issue with reasonable success. The largest 
part of the securities, however, will be taken up, 
it is hoped, by the general membership. The 
booklet of the new house and the description of 
the bonds with pledge blanks will be mailed out 
to the Club on March 17. 

й M. L. C. 
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ABOUT ALUMNI 


Present at the Monday Luncheon at the Lawyers’ 
Club, March 12: Boyesen, 'ooL, Captain; Thurston, 
‘orS; Atkins, 'o2; Hornbostel, 'g1F.A.; Willis, 
"053; Masters, '94 Mines; Barnett, '94 Mines; 
Townsend, '03; Wade, '93; Cornell, '055; Cuthell, 
'05; Haydock, 'or; Riley, °115; Schwarz, '07; 
Durham, 'o1; Huntoon, '95 Mines; Westervelt, 
'94 Mines; Hand, '83; Gildersleeve, '89; Living- 
ston, '80; Peaslee, '11L; Compton, '09; Warren, 
'03; Bondy, ‘09; Updike, '04. 


'65--Oren Elbridge Wilson, former Mayor of 
Albany, New York. died on March 2, aged seventy- 
three. 


'86 —Ruford Franklin, Mayor of Summit, New 
Jersey, has mobilized the resources of his munici- 
pality for the common defense. In commendation 
of the good work, the following letter was received 
from Theodore Roosevelt: 


Good for Summit, New Jersey! If the rest 
of the country had the same spirit of enthusias- 
tic patriotism, there isn't an American citizen, 
on shore or afloat, who would be in danger of 


CAMPUS 


ORE than a thousand undergraduates gath- 

ered in the gymnasium on March 8 for the 
purpose of forming a Columbia Reserve Officers 
Training Corps. The addresses were made by T. 
G. McCarthy, ‘17S, Chairman of the meeting and 
Chairman of the Undergraduate Committee of the 
Eighth Corps in the University’s plan of orginization, 
by К. К. O'Loughlin, '18, Captain of the Crew, by 
James D. Livingston, '80, Alumni Trustee, and F. C. 
Bellinger, '17, Manager of the 1916 Football Team. 
The Chairman stated that the meeting had been 
called for the purpose of organizing a Columbia 
unit and that anyone not interested in this proposi- 
tion could either leave or keep quiet. The other 
speakers outlined the necessity for getting under- 
way immediately and explained the plans which 
had been started by the University and the alumni 
to further the organization of a Columbia University 
unit. The spirit of the gathering was amply illus- 
trated when at the very close a student who was 
known to be an ardent pacifist attempted to open 
discussion. After a statement from the Chairman 
that the meeting had not been called to discuss the 
relative merits or demerits of military training, the 
questioner was hustled from the room. 

Practically the entire staff of Jester signed a 
request asking Morris Ryskind, '17J, to resign from 
the managing editorship of the Columbia comic 
monthly because they believe his policies were not 


an attack by the representatives of any power 
on earth; and we would have universal military 
training for every young man in this country, 
and every citizen would accept it as a matter 
of course that in time of war he or she would 
serve the country in whatever capacity it was 
deemed that the service would be most efficient. 
Meanwhile, until we get universal trainihg of 
this kind, the best work that can be done is 
just such work as you and your fellow citizens 
of Summit have been doing. I wish you well, 
with all my heart. 


(Sd.) THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

'95 Міпеѕ – Уісіог W. Hungerford organized Bat- 
tery C, Field Artillery of the National Guard of 
Colorado, and was in command of the battery which 
was located at Camp Owens, El Paso, Texas. Ina 
letter to George К. Beach, Hungerford expressed 
the thought that if the mobilization on the border 
did nothing else, it proved the inefficiency of our 
present system and is paving the way for compulsory 
service. 


NOTES 


and had not been in keeping with the attitude of 
the other members of the Jester staff and because 
his editorial conduct was “both ungentlemanly and 
treacherous to the highest feeling of the University." 
The signers stated that they considered this step 
necessary in the best interests of the University 
and ot Jester. The following day, the Student Board 
removed Ryskind {гоп his position as Editor of 
Jester and delegated power to the Jester Board to 
elect his successor. Н. P. Teall, '17, former art 
editor, was elected Editor and H. W. Hanemann, 
'I7. was chosen Managing Editor. J. D. Herbert, 
"19, succeeds to Teall's position as Art Editor and 
S. N. Kirkland, '20, was elected a member of the 
Associate Board. The Chairman of the Student 
Board gave as the reasons for Ryskind's removal, 
the following: 


The action of the Student Board does not 
in any way involve the question of free speech 
at Columbia. I, for one, desire no curtailment 
of the right of free speech. The Student 
Board did, however, object to the manner in 
which the Jester editorial was written. We 
considered it ungentlemanly, violent, and in 
very bad taste. If Ryskind desires to criticize 
the faculty he has a perfect right to do so, but 
he should at least do it in terms which will not 
offend. 
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Varsity Show cast and chorus are entering the last 
stages of rehearsal prior to the annual production 
which will begin at Hotel Astor on March 28. 


The new constitution for the Student Board has 
been submitted to the campus and was to have 
been voted on this week. Because of a number of 
questions which have as yet not been settled, the 
vote was postponed. 


Four oí the eight moot courts of the Law School 
were eliminated in the first series of the intra-moot 
court competition held in Kent Hall on March g. 
They were presided over by Mr. J. G. Saxe, a promi- 
nent member of the New York Bar and a figure 


UNIVERSITY 


OACH Coakley of the Baseball Team was 

asked to give the News a brief statement of 
prospects for 1917, and his contribution is as 
follows: 


It is not easy, nor do I think it a very wise thing, 
to try and predict at this time just what success the 
I917 baseball team is going to have. To say the 
least, we are limited by the lack of good indoor 
facilities, and a player may look like a “find” now 
who may not line up to this when we get outdoors. 

The loss of such men as Captain Watt, Smith, 
Benson and Beck can not be made up for in one 
year, not alone for their baseball ability, but more 
because of their extraordinary spirit. They were 
unusual men and it will take unusual men to replace 
them. 

Eighty per cent.of the strength of a college team 
lies in its pitchers. The loss of Smith and Beck, two 
of the best, if not the best, pitchers last year, will be 
hard to replace. However, I believe we have the 
material right now that will eventually develop 
into two pitchers of equal ability. How long this 
will take none can predict with any degree of accur- 
acy. Lack of experience may cause the loss of a 
game that otherwise would go to the credit of 
Columbia. This, however, is anticipated, and if it 
does not happen we are that much to the good. 

From present indications we shall have a squad 
of nineteen men, and if these men have enough 
Columbia spirit, measured by last year’s team, to 
keep themselves eligible, barring accidents we should 
win two-thirds of our games. Of the nineteen men, 
ten are absolutely necessary to a successful season. 
If the ten are available throughout the season, 
Columbia will stay very near the place where the 
I9I6 team placed it and where it belongs—at the top. 


ANDREW J. COAKLEY 
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at the last constitutional convention of New York 
State, and Mr. T. D. Thatcher. 


The Morningside Players have issued a call for 
men on the campus to come out for parts in a new 
bill of four one-act plays by campus authors which 
will be produced at the Comedy Theatre, April 
15-19. 


The Annual Dinner of the Freshmen Class was 
held at Healy’s Restaurant on March 6 when all 
of the officers of the class managed to be present. 
One member of the dinner committee and J. Hyde, 
Captain of the swimming team, were captured by 
the Sophomores earlier in the morning. 


ATHLETICS 


By suffering defeat at the hands of Princeton last 
week the Varsity basketball team made its record 
for the season in the intercollegiate league three 
victories and seven defeats. The game which was 
played at Princeton showed the Columbia five in 
mediocre form. In the first half Princeton ran up 
a lead of thirteen points to four, and in the second 
period the advantage was with the Varsity but 
Princeton's close guarding prevented Columbia from 
overcoming the lead established in the opening 
minutes of play. The final score was eighteen to 
thirteen, with the Varsity on the short end. 

Columbia scored a total of four baskets from the 
floor against seven for the Tigers and this about 
measured the difference in the strength of the teams. 
No Columbia player made more than one goal from 
scrimmage, Farer being held scoreless by close 
guarding. The game was clean, and Leonard had 
few chances for free throws, counting on five. 


The line-up: 
Princeton (18) Columbia (13) 
Рагтеіе.............. ОИРУ ИИТ: Latour 
Рашзеп.............. eee АШУЫ Roberts 
Нааз................. QC MCI Leonard 
Rallies dna PAG S52 ieee hers Farer 
Сипео............... ERG Ius Yash Farrell 


Goals from the field — Parmele 3, Haas 2, Paulsen 
2, Leonard, Roberts, Latour, Katz. Goals from 
foul—Leonard 5, Paulsen 4. Substitutions— Eddy 
for Haas, Haas for Cuneo, Alexander for Leonard, 
Katz for Latour. Time of halves—20 minutes. 
Reteree— Mr. Deering, C. C. N. Y. Umpire— 
Mr. Hutchinson, Cornell. 


Columbia's swimming team moved a notch nearer 
the championship last wcek by defeating Penn by a 
score of 33 to 20. Vollmer was the star of the meet, 
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swimming in four events. He finished second to 
Herbert in the 100-yard swim. The Varsity cap- 
tured first in all swimming events but was outclassed 
by Penn in the dive and plunge. The times were 
generally slower than in other meets in which the 
Varsity has taken part this winter. 


The water polo game which followed the swim- 
ming meet was won by Penn by a score of 9 to §. 
The defeat practically eliminates the Varsity from 
the championship struggle, for even by winning 
from Princeton they will have lost two games against 
only one for the Tigers. The game was one of the 
most closely fought that has occurred in the league 
meetings for several years and the outcome was 
uncertain throughout. Collins of Penn scored a 
touch goal, while the rest of Penn’s points were 
made by Russell on a thrown goal and a foul goal. 
Gibson counted for Columbia on a foul and on a 
thrown goal. 

After losing to Pennsylvania by a score of 26 to 4 
on Monday, the Varsity wrestling team came back 
against Brown on Saturday, registering a victory 
by 17 to 13. Columbia's only points against Penn 
were scored by Captain Girdner who gained a 
decision over Captain Malakis in the heavy-weight 
class. In the meet with Brown, Columbia gained 
three bouts on decision and one on default because 
of injury. 


Standing of Basketball Teams, March r2: 


S. W. L. Р.С. 
Yale cues ышык шкын чыз 9 8 I .888 
Princeton................ 9 8 I .888 
Pennsylvania............. 10 5 5 . 500 
Dartmouth.............. IO 3 7 . 300 
Columbia. «kcu ww 10 3 7 . 300 
СогпеП.................. 10 I 9 .190 

^ 

SWIMMING 

Standing of the Teams 

Won Lost P.C. 
Сошта.................... 5 о 1.000 
NAICS stent ера pata gard oot lets ots 5 I ‚833 
Pennsylvania................. 4 3 ‚571 
Princeton: Sorge ene s 2 4 .333 
CCN? P о 8 .000 


WATER POLO 


Won Lost Р.С. 
Ргїпсе(оп.................... 6 о 1.000 
Pennsylvania................. S 2 .710 
Columbia. ................... 3 2 ‚боо 
plc" I 3 . 166 
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Opponents’ Scores 


Basketball— Yale 37, Dartmouth 26; Princeton 
18, Pennsylvania 16. | 

Swimming—Yale 38, Princeton 15. 
—Princeton 50, Yale o. 


Water polo 


Sport Calendar 


For detailed information, telephone Morning- 
side 1400. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 2I 
Swimming. Yale at Yale. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 24 
Swimming. 
Wrestling. 


Intercollegiates at Philadelphia. 
Intercollegiates at Ithaca. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28 


Baseball. С. С. N. Y. at Columbia. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 31 
Baseball. Manhattan at Columbia. 


CHARTERED 1799 


Bank of the 
Manhattan Co. 


40 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


$2,050,000 
4,500,000 


CAPITAL 
SURPLUS 


OFFICERS 
STEPHEN BAKER 


President 
HENRY K. McHARG Vice-President 
D. H. PIERSON Cashier 
JAMES McNEIL Asst. Cashier 
B. D. FORSTER Asst. Cashier 
C. D. BAKER Asst. Cashier 
W. F. MOORE Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


Henry К. McHARG 
STEPHEN BAKER 
FRED'K С. BOURNE 
R, W. PATERSON 
WILLIAM S. Top 
JAMES SPEYER 


WILLIAM SLOANE 
SAMUEL SLOAN 

B. H. BORDEN 
WALTER JENNINGS 
C. H. TENNEY 
CHARLES D. DICKEY 


Preliminary School for the Proposed 
American National University 


of Music 


Now open at 36 East 35th Street 
New York City 


Vocal instructor of renown, Metropolitan artist. Piano 
instructor for teaching repertoire; director of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. French, Italian, German taught 
by eminent teachers. Piano, ‘cello, violin and classic 
dancing by well-known instructors. No pupils accepted 
without promising talent. All students guaranteed début 
according to merits. Prices, $5 per lesson. Advisory 
Committee:—Enrico Caruso, Pasquale Amato, Mrs. 
Champ Clark, Mrs. Burleson, Miss Agnes Wilson, Mrs. 
Christian Hemick. 

For information write to executive offices, 801 Longacre 
Building, Broadway at 42nd st. 


STUDY SOMETHING PRACTICAL 
New York School of Fine and Applied Arts 


SUMMER SESSION, NEW YORK CITY 
Interior Decoration, Costume Design, Poster Advertis- 
ing, Life Drawing, Normal Training, 

Crarts and Painting 
Send for catalog and information 
SUSAN F. BISSELL, Secretary 2239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


OUT-DOOR SCHOOL 


PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN for children 3 to 
IO years. Healthful outdoor activities with the stimulus 
of select companionship coupled with individual atten- 
tion and the advantages of private tutoring. An ideal 
location, directly adjacent to Manhattan Square, Mu- 
seum of Natural History and Central Park. 


ANNA E. CHAIRES, Principal 


42 WEST 761H STREET NEW YORK CITY 


STUDIO OF 


Е. К. CARTER 


Specialized Photography іп топо- 
chrome and colour for теп and 
women of responsibility in the so- 
cial, scientific and commercial fields. 
2231 BROADWAY (at 80th Street) 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone: Schuyler 9633 


Outdoor School Life for the City Boy 
BARNARD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Overlooking Van Cortlandt Park Playground; 4 min- 
utes walk from West 242d St. Broadway Sub Station 


COLLEGE PREPARATION 


WM. LIVINGSTON HAZEN, '83, HEADMASTER 
T. E. LYON, ASSOCIATE HEADMASTER 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL 


Backward Children 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
238th St. and Riverside Ave. Tel. 316 Kingsbridge 
DAY SCHOOL 
315 W. 8;th St. (near Riverside Drive) Tel. 9121 
Schuyler. 

Individual instruction by graduate teachers experi- 
enced in training of dithcult children. 

Kindergarten, Elementary and Manual Training 
Departments. : 

Full particulars upon application. 


THE COLLEGE BOOK STORE 


A. G. SEILER, Proprietor 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS, 
AND SOUVENIRS 


Students’ Discounts Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 
1124 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR I20TH STREET 


RIVERDALE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


14 acres facing Van Cortlandt Park at West 252nd St. 
Best Boarding School Advantages Near By 
FOR DAY AND BOARDING BOYS 


Daily auto ‘bus; hardy country life; unusually strong 
college preparation and elementary work. 
Preparation for Columbia by Columbia Men 
Ask for descriptive year book 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Head Master 


'Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York City 


MORNINGSIDE SCHOOL 


438 WEST IIÓTH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
All grades and Kindergarten 
Elliman kindergarten training classes. Spanish coaching 
Adults and children 
The Misses D. and L. JOHNSON, Principals 
Tel. 6914 Morningside 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 


BOYS AND GIRLS. HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Its preparation for college and home life long consider- 
ed model. Physical training emphasized. Gymnasium 
swimming pool, play-grounds. Illustrated catalogue 
sent on request. Address 
HENRY CARR PEARSON, Prin., West 120th St., N. Y. C. 


FRANCIS EMORY 


FITCH 


(INCORPORATED) 
Printers To Brokees 
47 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Кызын Cathedral Billiard Academy 
Terrace Tennis Courts M. Lasser, Mgr. 
FOR RENT | | 2824-2846 Broadway 


BY HOUR, MONTH OR SEASON | Finest Equipped Billiard Academy in the City 


= . г I2 BRUNSWICK-BALKE TABLES 
Riverside Drive and 112th Street 


HENRY BROS. & CO. 
EMPIRE BLDG., 71 BROADWAY 


Telephone 204 Rector 


HOWARD H. HENRY 
MEMBER NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


AMBROSE D. HENRY '84 JOHN M. MILLER 
STOCKS AND BONDS 


BRANCH OFFICE 
| KINNEY BLDG., BROAD AND MARKET STREETS 


NEWARE, N. J. 
Telephone 1600 Market 


| Journalism Building 2960 Broadway 


Where Living is a Continual Delight 


Hotel THERESA 


Service ENTIRE BLOCK, 7th AVENUE, 124th TO 1 2 5thsrs. 


One block from **L'' and Subway. Surface cars 

. and Bus lines to all points at door. Within a few 

Efficiency minutes’ walk of N. Y. Central В. R. Station 
A Rerinep FAMILY AND TRANSIENT FIREPROOF Hote 


All Outside Rooms 


Excellent Accommo- 


dations at Attractive | 
jn Rates 
bs Large Spacious Din- 
` ing Room at Top of 


Building Overlooking 
the Palisades 


ett А " Г TN Unexcelled Cuisine 

„Ж oth et | п 1 м Perfect Service 
ih yit MEN Breakfast сос 
ron dius PEN Lunch бос 


Dinner $1.00 


PA) ЗУ TEE i M 1 А? 


| >= "а; ^u ХАНА А Telephone 
Columbus Ave. and 67th St. zi airmen пе! Secs Mortari 


NEW YORK E "x 352 R. P. LEUBE 


Manager 
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| The 
Columbia University Players 


present the annual 


Varsity Show 


“HOME, JAMES” 


at the 


Hotel Astor 
March: 28-31 


The undergraduate body does 
not claim to be any better 
than previous ones. 


It has a hunch, however, that 
"Home, James” is about the 
happiest and most musical 


Varsity Show the University 
has witnessed since the day of 
the first in 1876. 

We would enjoy your opinion 


on the matter. 
two dollars. 


Tickets are 


AlumniNight, Friday, March Thirtieth 
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“Yes, It’s a Steinway 


ү there supreme satisfaction in being able to 

say that of the piano in your home? Would you 
have the same feeling about any other piano? 
“Its a Steinway.’ Nothing more need be said. 
Everybody knows you have chosen wisely; you 
have given to your home the very best that money 
can buy. . You will never even think of changing 
this piano for any other. As the years go by the 
words ‘‘It’s a Steinway’ will mean more and more 
to you, and thousands of times, as you continue to 
enjoy through life the companionship of that noble 
instrument, absolutely without a peer, you wil] say 
to yourself: ‘‘How glad I am I paid the few extra 
dollars and got a Steinway."' 


STEINWAY «SONS 


STEINWAY HALL SUBWAY EXPRESS STATION AT THE DOOR 


107-109 EAST 14TH ST. МЕМ YORK 
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CHARTERED 1822 


The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 


LONDON: No. 16, 18, 20 and 22 William St. T Pug MM 
15 Cockspur Street, S. W Branch: 475 Fifth Avenue 


26 Old Broad Street, E. C. BERLIN: 
New YORK 56 Unter den Linden, N. W. 7 


The Company is a legal depository for money paid Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, or 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Executor, subject to check, and allows interest on daily balances. 
Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond and 
all other Fiduciary capacities. mortgage. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad Will act as Agent in the transaction of any approved 
and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent and financial business. 

Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. Fiscal Agent for States, Counties and Cities 


Letters of Credit, Foreign Exchange, Cable Transfers 


DIRECTORS 
CHARLES А. PEABODY JOHN J. RIKER J. WILLIAM CLARK 
ARCHIBALD D. RUSSELL THOMAS THACHER Henry К. TAYLOR 
WM. WALDORF ASTOR ANTON А. RAVEN HENRY HENT2 
PARKER D. HANDY BEEKMAN WINTHROP ROBERT L. GERRY 
FRANCIS M. BACON, Jr. PERCY R. PYNE, 2nd FRANKLIN D. Locks 
SAMUEL SLOAN EpwIn S. MARSTON OGDEN MILLS 


EpwiIN S. MARSTON, President 
SAMUEL SLOAN Vice-President AUGUSTUS V. HEELY Vice-President and Secretary 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO Vice-President CORNELIUS R. AGNEW Vice-President 
J. HERBERT CASE Vice-President HoRaACE Е. HOWLAND Asst. Secretary 
ROBERT E. BOYD Asst. Secretary WILLIAM A. DUNCAN’ Asst. Secretary 


| EDWIN GIBBS Asst. Secretary Harry D. SAMMIS Asst. Secretary 


The New York Trust Company 


26 BROAD STREET 


CAPITAL $3,000,000 SURPLUS AND Prorits $11,600,000 
Designated Depository in Bankruptcy and of Court and Trust Funds 


OTTO T. BANNARD, Chairman of the Board 


MORTIMER N. BUCKNER, President HARRY Еовѕүтн, Treasurer 
FREDERICK J. HORNE | Н. WALTER SHAW 


JAMES Dopp Vice-Presidents ARTHUR S. GIBBS Asststant 
CHARLES E. Havpocx | Josera A. FLYNN Secretaries 
HERBERT W. MoRsE, Secretary Aucustus C. DowNiNG, Jr. 


TRUSTEES 


Otto T. Bannard John B. Dennis Chauncey Keep Norman P. Ream 
S. Reading Bertron Philip T. Dodge John С. McCall Dean Sage 
James A. Blair George Doubleday John J. Mitchell B. Aymar Sands 
Mortimer N. Buckner Benjamin S. Guinness James Parmelee Joseph J. Slocum 
James С, Colgate F. М. Hoffstot Henry C. Phipps John W. Sterling 
Alfred A. Cook Frederic B. Jennings Е. Parmelee Prentice James Stillman 
Robert W. De Forest Walter Jennings Edmund D. Randolph Myles Tierney 


Member of the New York Clearing House Association 
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ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 
transaction of business at a distance. Full information may be obtained, by those desir- 
ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, CotuMBlIA ALUMNI News, New York 


Telephone 5895 Hanover 
BENJAMIN B. LAWRENCE, ’'78 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 


60 Wall Street New York CITY 


FRANCIS W. COLLINS, '05 E. M. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PuBLIC UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 


so Church Street NEW York СіТҮ 


Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 
JOHN LAIMBEER, Jr. '83 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND ALTERATIONS 


103 Park Avenue 


Room 1118 New York City 


Telephone 3042 Cortland 


DANIEL E. MORAN, '84 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


55 Liberty Street New York Clty 


C. H. ELLARD, '97 
INSURANCE 


Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Cortland 4446 217 Broadway 


C. Н. LINDLEY HENRY EickKuHorr, '75L 


LINDLEY AND EICKHOFF 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW 


604 Mills Building SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Cable Address: Chrysalis 


FACTORY POWER PLANTS Fue. Economy 


DAVID MOFFATT MYERS, M. E. тоот 


Griggs and Myers 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


110 West 40th Street NEW York CITY 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 


Telephone 7190 Bryant D. E. BURCHELL, '04 


BURCHELL, CLARK & LOGAN, Inc. 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
IIO West Street NEW York City 


William MacRossie 'r7 
Allan MacRossie, Jr. '14 
MacRossiE & MAcRossIiE 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
SURETY BONDS 


Telephone 2172 John 


I Liberty Strect New York City 


H. R. BirZING, State's Attorney WILLIAM LANGER, '70 


BITZING AND LANGER 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
Farmers and Merchants Bank Building 
Suite 2-3-4-5 
MANDAN, NORTH DAKOTA 


Rector 5586 


KENNETH С. STERN, Е. E.'12 
111 BROADWAY 
New York City 


Sheet Aluminum Babbitt Metal 


Telephone Rector 9310 


J. PARKE CHANNING, '83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway NEW York City 


Telephone Rector r33I 
ALLAN N. SPOONER & SON, Inc. 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 
River and Harbor Construction— Piers, Bulkheads, 
Foundations and Caissons—Subaqueous Pipe 
and Cable Laying— Marine Divers 
Pier 11, North River New York City 


Telephone THOMAS J BRADY, JR., 
Madison Square 2721 С.Е. 


Tuomas J. Brapy, JR., CONSTRUCTION Co. 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


1170 Broadway New York City 
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RECENT COLUMBIA DRAMATISTS 
By Georce C. D. Оре, '89 


Professor of English 


T IS the purpose of this paper to point out 

the remarkable work accomplished in the last 
three years by playwrights who were formerly 
students at Columbia. But slight attention has 
been devoted to these men as a group, though а 
list of their plays will show, I think, that the 
University has produced in the American theater 
of the three seasons mentioned a fair majority 
of its most conspicuous successes. 

The meteoric career of Mr. Roi Cooper 
Megrue in exactly that period of time warrants 
a placing of his name first on the roll. Mr. 
Megrue (who matriculated with the class of 
1903, in the College) may well be pleased with 
his achievement. His best play undoubtedly 
was “It Pays to Advertise," written in collabora- 
tion with Mr. Walter Hackett. This breezy 
camedy touched closely several aspects of our 
American life, with its reliance on chance, its 
belief in big talk and self-assertion, its crassness, 
its essential kindliness and good-will. The 
elements were blended in a story that was well- 
told and absorbingly interesting. ‘Under 
Cover," Mr. Megrue's first unassisted effort, was 
good melodrama, with one or two excellent 
comedv characters and situations, to relieve the 
tension; unless I mistake, it was the first play 
to keep the audience in suspense, by reserving 
necessary information until the close. “Under 
Cover” started the fashion of leaving the spec- 
tator to guess whether the hero was a criminal 
or a detective. Mr. Megrue's later plays, 
"Under Fire" and "Seven Chances," met with 
gratifying, though not overwhelming popular 
approval. He has had but one failure. His 
record for the three years of his novitiate has 
been almost phenomenal. 

Another playwright who must be staggering 
under his burden of success is Mr. Jules Eckert 
Goodman, who “proceeded” Master of Arts at 
Columbia in 1901. Mr. Goodman's progress 
has been more laborious—at least in outward 
seeming—than Mr. Megrue's. "Mother" was 
about the only play of his that many people 
liked,until his dramatization of "Treasure Island" 


captured the town; and now that that wild 
romance has just ended its run, the “Man Who 
Came Back'' bids fair to keep Mr. Goodman's 
name on New York play bills for the rest of the 
current season. Verily, his measure of success 
is enviable. Mr. Louis K. Anspacher, who 
received the degree of Master of Arts at Colum- 
bia in 1899, must also be accorded a high place 
in our account. His comedy, the '"Unchastened 
Woman," in which Miss Emily Stevens appeared 
to great advantage, was regarded by most 
critics as a genuinely interesting character-study. 
Certainly no auditor is likely to forget its grim 
and uncompromising realism. 

Mr. Elmer L. Reizenstein, the author of the 
sensationally successful “Оп Trial," is still 
enrolled as a student at Columbia; he has taken 
courses in the School of Political Science as well 
as in Extension. Probably no play of the last 
three years has been more discussed than his; 
its method of acting out a story progressively 
backward was distinctly novel. Probably few 
dramatists will care to follow in his footsteps, but 
for once the thing was distinctly worth trying. 
Another very popular play, "''Hit-the-trail 
Holliday," was founded, according to a pro- 
gram note, on an idea furnished to Mr. 
Cohan by two dramatists, of whom Mr. George 
Middleton, of the class of 1902, was one. Mr. 
Middleton's one-act playlets, long popular in 
book-form, are more and more acted by toy 
theaters throughout the country. 

Last, I come with great pleasure to Mr. Victor 
Mapes, '91, and co-author of the ''Boome- 
rang." I do not know, of course, just how great 
a share Mr. Mapes had in this production—the 
most distinguished and charming American 
play of the last five or ten years. Judging by 
the "Fortune Hunter” and “Turn to the Right," 
the rather noisy but amusing efforts of his 
collaborator, I should, by law of exclusion, 
assign all the distinction and charm of the 
“Boomerang” to Mr. Mapes, since Mr. Smith's 
two plays just mentioned are almost wholly 
lacking in either. But perhaps this assignment 
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would be unfair, and I conclude with congratu- 
lations to Mr. Mapes on his share in the notable 
dramatic triumph under discussion. 

I am aware that the enumeration I have here 
attempted has overlooked several plays that 
may have been produced by Columbia alumni 
within the period mentioned. Mr. Samuel 
Shipman, Mr. Clayton Hamilton and Mr. 
Leonidas Westervelt all have comedies now in 
preparation for speedy performance; each has 
brought out interesting work in the past. I 
regret that Mr. William C. De Mille has done 
nothing recently for the spoken drama; the 
author of *''Strongheart," the ‘‘Warrens of 
Virginia," and the “Woman” ought to be writing, 
not giving all his time to the ''movies," fine 
work as he has accomplished in that field. But 
perhaps Mr. De Mille believes the director of 
such films as Geraldine Farrar's ‘‘Carmen” and 
*Joan the Woman” is doing enough for the 
drama. 

I can not leave the discussion without includ- 
ing the names of Mr. Edward Goodman, Mr. 
Ralph Roeder, and Mr. Philip Moeller, good 
Columbia men and true, who have been high in 
the counsels of the Washington Square Players, 
and have greatly assisted in bringing that very 
interesting organization to its present degree of 
efficiency and popular acclaim. These players 
have become a definite part of the New York 
theatrical season, and one can gage their place 
best by stopping to think for one moment of 
how much brightness their departure would 
take from the theatrical firmament. Thus, in 
the new movement so-called, the world of plays 
with ideas and productions with new settings, 
Columbia has taken a foremost place. But, 


in addition, Mr. Moeller has written two or three 
delightful comedies, his 'Helena's Husband" 
being one of the wittiest things of the last year 
or two. 

Perhaps the bringing together of all these 
successes will convince Columbia alumni that 
Columbia has taken a conspicuous place in the 
writing of American plays. “It Pays to Adver- 
tise,” "Under Cover," "Under Fire," the 
"Seven Chances," “Mother,” ‘‘Treasure Island,” 
the “Мап Who Came Back,” the ‘‘Unchastened 
Woman,” “On Trial," the ''Boomerang," ''Hit- 
the-trail Holliday," ''Helena's Husband;" this 
seems to me an imposing list. I am satisfied 
with it, for Columbia's share. It will be remem- 
bered that Columbia was the first American 
university to establish a chair of dramatic 
literature; we can judge of the wisdom of the 
act by its results. And yet we have no "'school," 
strictly so-called! Of course, the student at 
Columbia has the advantage of the laboratory 
method in his study of the drama. Here, in 
New York, all the great plays are to be seen; all 
the student has to do is to go down-town and 
observe and ponder and learn. This is the unique 
privilege of the worker in the artistic metropolis 
of the country. 

If I seem to be less modest than some might 
desire in thus setting forth the claims of Colum- 
bia in the theater, it must be remembered that 
I am speaking, not to the world at large, but to 
fellow-alumni, who are, if anything, too self- 
effacing in discussion with graduates of other 
universities. The successful dramatists of 
Columbia make those of sister-institutions 
appear rather few in numbers, however admirable 
their accomplishment. 


WRITING FOR THE SCREEN 
Ву К. E. MacAcarney of the Famous Players-Lasky Company 


Associate Professor of Journalism 


RITING for the motion-picture screen in 

the last year or two has become a field 
which holds out logical allurement for the univer- 
sity graduate who hopes to make his living by 
writing. 

So-called ‘‘weak sisters’’ of the motion-picture 
world are disappearing. As a consequence, pic- 
ture plays are now being produced by concerns 
which demand more in the way of excellence and 
pay better prices than has been the case since the 


first crude screen play was shown. Therefore, in 
the work of the School of Journalism, there has 
been some attention paid to this form of writing 
during the past semester. There is nothing in 
the School curriculum proper which provides an 
hour in which screen-play writing may be taught 
or even discussed. But, on account of the inter- 
est taken in the screen by the fourth-year class 
of the School, there have been several three-hour 
sessions between fourth-year men and myself, 
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after lecture hours in one of the recitation rooms, 
at which the fundamentals of screen writing have 
been debated. All of this has been undertaken 
without any intent to infringe upon the growing 
interest in motion-picture writing being devel- 
oped by the University Extension program, 
where, as I understand it, a coherent attempt 15 
being made to instruct in the production of 
scenarios. 

In the work of the fourth-year men of the 
School of Journalism, and that of graduates of 
the School, which I have inspected in the last 
six months, I have discovered a tendency that 
must be eradicated if the beginner is to really 
succeed in selling his screen product. This ten- 
dency lies, oddly enough, in a failure to take 
seriously work for which the writer hopes to get 
far more money than he would for the sale of a 
short story or a special magazine article, or even 
for the sale of a first novel. This failure to take 
scenario writing seriously is not typical of the 
beginner alone. It is a flaw which mars the 
work of even the distinguished writer in other 
lines. Therefore, if we can succeed in removing 
from the beginner an impression that writing 
for the screen is hurried, slap-dash work, we shall 
have gained a great deal, both in the way of 
assistance for honest motion-picture scenario 
departments, and for the writer who hopes to 
make a comfortable income. 

There is no technique—or next to none—in 
writing for the screen. By this, I mean that 
there is no more technique necessary for screen 
writing than for writing good stories, novels or 
plays. Of course, the necessary technique for 
all good writing is demanded—that 15, clarity, 
as much brevity as possible, logical development 
of plot and character, and a refusal to pin too 
much faith to atmosphere. The work of the be- 
ginner, as demonstrated by the School of Jour- 
nalism fourth-year men and recent graduates, 
suffers mainly—as might be expected—from an 
unconscious reliance upon situations, photo- 
graphic possibilities, such as locale, etc., and 
character color. One interesting test was the 
giving of a hypothetical crux for a screen play. 
It was a plot suggestion offered to the Famous 
Players-Lasky Company by a man whom I 
know. For a number of weeks we had endeav- 
ored vainly to handle the plot in form which 
would warrant our producing it. Therefore. it 
was an interesting experiment to see what the 
fourth-year School of Journalism men would do. 
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There were turned in perhaps twenty-five 
working synopses, in which this plot and charac- 
ter idea was developed according to the indi- 
vidual initiative of the students. They had been 
encouraged to depart from the path of the narra- 
tive as told to them. The only requirement was 
that they should cling to a crucial situation in 
the climax. In brief, this situation was the con- 
frontation, for the second time, of a woman with 
a man whose death she could not explain. 
Any one may guess that we were dealing with 
accented melodrama, but, nevertheless, the prob- 
lem of showing, in forty-five hundred feet of 
fiim, a woman twice called upon to explain the 
death of a man was interesting. Results of this 
test were not at all disappointing. Some very 
ingenious suggestions were offered. One woman 
member of the fourth-year staff showed genuine 
cleverness, and the debate, as the various syn- 
opses were read, was genuinely profitable. 

Speaking from the standpoint of one who has 
investigated fairly persistently the zone of news- 
paper, magazine and dramatic writing, I feel 
that it is not only wise but imperative that the 
attention of Columbia men who write, and who 
hope to go on writing, should be called to the 
profitable field of the screen. There is money 
to be made in writing motion-picture plays, but 
motion-picture plays are harder to sell, at good 
prices, than any other written product. The 
Columbia man who writes for the screen should 
not be contented to produce cheap plays, which 
sell at from fifty to one hundred dollars apiece. 
He should have his eye fixed firmly on concerns 
such as the Famous Players-Lasky Company, 
which is willing to pay good prices for good work. 
The company I have mentioned is the best 
market in the United States for screen plays— 
but it is the hardest market to sell, because it is 
the most exacting. 

I feel like adding a few bits of advice passed 
on to the fourth-year class in the School of Jour- 
nalism: 


I. Don't begin writing for the screen with 
bizarre ideas. Deal with material you know. 


2. Avoid, as far as possible, lapses of time, 
medical experiments, the Great War, the kid- 
napped and adopted child, stolen invention 
secrets, or secrets of any other sort that are 
stolen, putting a woman in man's clothing, 
etc. 


3. Regard every picture as a play. 
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4. Don’t start by writing comedies. There is 
more money in writing plays. Comedies may 
come later, as a by-product. 


5. Don’t write anything on paper before you 
have it firmly articulated in your mind. By 
articulation, I mean what the word implies. 
Honestly, I don’t believe a good screen play can 
be put on paper, in working synopsis form, until 
the author has lived mentally with his plot and 
characters for at least a month. 


6. Don’t be afraid that your valuable plots are 
going to be stolen from you. There are precious 
few plots worth stealing, and motion-picture 
companies haven't time to appropriate—even if 
they cared to, which they don’t. You are per- 
fectly safe in submitting what you have to offer. 
You can not copyright a motion-picture synopsis. 
You can have it copyrighted only if you have 
put it in play or story form. 

7. Remember that screen plays are meant for 
stars; that the motion-picture star, more than 
the stage star, must be fed. Always have some 
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star in mind when you write, preferably a 
woman. Write plays for women stars; once in 
a while you will discover that they are used for 
men stars instead. Don't ever expect your play 
со Фе "shot" just as you have written it. No 
man who ever wrote for the screen has had that 
satisfaction. 

8. Last of all, don’t write scenarios unless you 
know the company you are submitting them to 
wishes them. Write synopses—working synop- 
ses. There is no recipe for these synopses. They 
must be a simple development of cumulative 
plot and character which shall carry the reader 
along with it. That is all you need to be told. 


P.S. Don' think that just because a Colum- 
bia instructor happens to be reading plays for the 
Famous Players-Lasky Company that Columbia 
submitted scripts will have an inside chance. 
They won't. Motion-picture play judging is a 
merciless thing. The work of this writer in his 
own office is judged just as mercilessly as the 
work of Tom, Dick or Harry. 


THE DRAMATIC MUSEUM AND ITS PUBLICATIONS 
Ву Lrovp К. Morris, '14 


HE Dramatic Museum of Columbia Uni- 

versity issued, in October last, its third 
series of publications, four papers on play- 
making and an additional volume containing a 
catalogue of the models and stage sets in its 
possession, and a description of its library and 
equipment. 

The first of the volumes contains a reprint of 
Rudyard Kipling's letter, '' How Shakspere Came 
to Write ‘The Tempest’, " with an introduction 
and notes by Professor Ashley Н. Thorndike. 
Kipling's letter appeared in the London .Spectator 
for July 2nd, 1898, and was reprinted in “А Book 
of Homage to Shakspere”’ in 1916. 

Professor Thorndike, in his finely conceived 
and beautiful introduction, points out the fas- 
cination which the play has had for the imagina- 
tion, not only of poets and dramatists, but of 
the common man as well. He sums up, also, 
certain other critical conjectures concerning 
the process by which Shakspere brought the play 
to maturity. For one foundation in fact, he 
cites the wreck of the Gates expedition to Vir- 
ginia, the casting away of the crew of the “ Sea- 
Venture" upon one of the Bermudas, their life 


there, and their miraculous return to London. 
Full accounts of this were circulating in manu- 
script, and two in printed form, when Shakspere 
was busy writing his play. Besides, as Professor 
Thorndike points out, there were other books of 
voyage available to his hand, notably Raleigh's 
“Discovery of Guiana." In writing ' The Tem- 
pest," moreover, Shakspere was influenced by 
the return of the romantic drama to the favor of 
London audiences, a return largely produced hy 
the success of the plavs of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Professor Thorndike outlines the historv of ro- 
mance on the Elizabethan stage, and discusses 
clearly the influence of the court masques and 
shows upon the commercial theater of the day. 
To such influences, at least in part, must the 
genesis of “The Tempest” be ascribed. 

Mr. Kipling's reconstruction of its genesis is 
as able an exposition of the quality of his inven- 
tive talent as anv of the tales wherewith, in the 
far background of contemporary English fiction, 
he brought a new literarv experience to the read- 
ing public. Не asks us to visualize the manager 
Shakspere moving among his audience, and list- 
ening to a mariner's description of a wreck. The 
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fresh raciness of the mariner's sea-talk awakens 
his instinct. for new and colorful language— 
Shakspere knowing nothing of nautical lingo at 
first hand—and he offers to quench the mariner's 
thirst at a nearby tavern. At the tavern he 
obtains a minute description of the mariner's 
adventures and of the island itself which, as the 
mariner becomes increasing!y drunk, develops 
into a land of magic. And thus came the inspira- 
tion for “The Tempest." The essay is distinctly 
of greater interest in showing us the mental 
processes of Rudyard Kipling than іп making 
evident the mental processes of William Shaks- 
pere. For we have Kipling, the inventor of 
tales and absorber of local color, telling us how 
Shakspere invented tales and absorbed a local 
color he did not himself know; and we тау con- 
jecture that the method is Mr. Kipling's as well 
as Shakspere's. 

The second volume is a translation of ten let- 
ters by as many French playwrights of the nine- 
teenth century written to Abraham Dreyfus, 
in reply to his question as to how to write a play. 
Mr. William Gillette contributes a witty intro- 
duction telling us that while'the talented authors 
of the letters knew very well how to write plays, 
no one of them could, even with the best inten- 
tions, divulge the secret; because the ability to 
write a good play is instinctive, and the instinct 
derives its nourishment from a study of the 
theater in actual operation. The letters them- 
selves are amusing and interesting, but as Mr. 
Gillette points out, they have no value as a con- 
tribution to the theory of the theater. The 
translation is by Dudley Miles, and the notes 
are contributed by Professor Matthews. Mr. 
Gillette’s theory of theater may be summed up 
thus: “If your play draws audiences, then it is 
a good play; if it doesn't, it's a bad one." The 
taste of audiences changes, Mr. Gillette tells us: 
what was good yesterday is "''useless junk” 
todav. 

The third volume, introduced by Mr. William 
Archer, contains W. S. Gilbert's amusing dis- 
cussion of “A Stage Plav," which appeared as 
a contribution to ‘Тот Hood's Comic Annual” 
in 1873. The satire is mildly diverting and has, 
as Mr. Archer points out, a serious application 
to the English theater of the period їп which 
Gilbert was writing. It serves also to enable 
Mr. Archer to direct our attention to the simi- 
larity between Gilbert's half-humorous, half- 
serious "plot," and the theses of Bernard Shaw. 
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The fourth volume contains a translation by 
H. H. Hughes of some of the critical articles by 
Francisque Sarcey contributed to the Paris 
“Temps” which do not appear among those col- 
lected in 1900 by Sarcey's son-in-law in ''Quar- 
ante Ans de Théatre." The articles were written 
in 1876, and deal with Sarcey's conception of the 
basis of the art of the theater, the necessity of 
convention in the drama, and the observance of 
unity of emotion. Professor Matthews contrib- 
utes an illuminating introduction and notes. 
Sarcey's contribution to the theory of the drama, 
as evidenced in the selections translated and 
included in the present volume, was his studv of 
the psychology of audiences. А play, he tells us, 
can not exist without an audience. Therefore, if 
we wish to study the drama, we must actually 
study the audience first. “Тһе drama," runs 
his definition, ‘is the sum total of the conven- 
tions, universal or local, permanent or temporary, 
by the aid of which in representing life in the 
theater, the audience is given the illusion. of 
truth." Тһе chief of these conventions is that of 
unity of impression; an audience can not at the 
will of the dramatist substitute the mood of 
comedy for that of tragedy and again revert to 
the original mood. Consequently the dramatist 
must preserve a unity of direction in the means 
through which he attempts to arouse a certain 
general emotional reaction in his audience. 

The fifth, and extra, volume is a ''Catalog of 
Models and of Stage Sets in the Possession of 
the Dramatic Museum of Columbia University,” 
and contains a prefatory essay by Professor 
Matthews, a note on the publications of the 
Museum, and a description of its dramatic lib- 
rary. Іп ап article dealing with the work of the 
Museum published in the News of December 17, 
I915, the present writer undertook to point out 
what he conceived to be the important function 
fulfilled by the Dramatic Museum; and from 
that article the following paragraphs may be 
quoted. 

"[n a sense, the Dramatic Museum is a dra- 
matic laboratory; it possesses an almost un- 
rivalled collection of models illustrating both the 
development of the theater and the art of scenic 
decoration, and a comprehensive library of 
volumes, the gift of Professor Matthews, on all 
subjects related to the theater. In addition to 
this it has issued two series of publications, 
dealing with the art of playwriting and the art 
of acting, of which the second is reviewed below. 
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The museum in its present form grew out of 
Professor Matthews’ theory that in order to 
understand the plays of any given period in the 
history of the theater, one must know the con- 
struction and the limitations of the theater of 
that period. For the technique of playwriting 
is conditioned by two essential factors; the psy- 
chology of the audience before whom the play 
is to be performed, and the resources of the 
theater in which it is to be given. The first 
factor can be determined from contemporary 
records, and from the internal evidence of the 
plays studied. But the history of the drama, with 
respect to certain conventions determined by 
the theater in which it has been played, can be 
thoroughly comprehended only in the light of 
immediate knowledge of the development of 
the theater itself. And one of the important 
services rendered by the Dramatic Museum is 
the opportunity that it offers students of the 
drama to become acquainted with the play- 
houses of all periods, from the Theater of Dionv- 
sius at Athens, to the black and white set de- 
signed by Mr. Urban for ‘‘Around the Мар.” 

But the models contained in the Dramatic 
Museum are not limited in their usefulness to a 
study of the history of the theater. The ambi- 
tious amateur of playwriting who studies the 
drama from the point of view of the plays that 
are being produced each season in New York 
can also study, through the medium of certain 
of the models in the museum, the methods of 
production and the scenic investiture indulged 
in by the most skillful professional producers. 
The scene from ''Around the Map,” which is an 
illustration of the new method of simplicity in 
stage decoration, has been mentioned. In addi- 
tion to this, there are models of Belasco’s pro- 
duction of ‘Тһе Return of Peter Grimm," which 
illustrates quite another theory, of a scene from 
“The Garden of Allah," and of the elaborate 
setting which William Faversham gave the late 
Stephen Phillips’ “Herod.” 

It has occurred to the present writer that an 
intelligent use of the models of the Greek theater, 
of the productions of the morality plays in the 
city square, of the inn courtyard in which the 
pre-Shakesperian drama was played, of the 
Fortune theater, the Elizabethan playhouse 
which was its logical development, of the theater 
of Moliére and that of the eighteenth century, 
would greatly illuminate certain courses in lit- 
erature given in the University. For the facili- 
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ties of the Dramatic Museum with relation to 
the study of the mechanism of the drama in any 
period of its history are almost unlimited, and 
its sphere of usefulness, both in regard to its 
excellent library and heautiful models should 
constantly increase. 

Professor Matthews has performed a distinct 
service not only to Columbia, but to that art 
which has always been nearest his heart, in 
causing the Dramatic Museum to enter the field 
of publication. The collection, now in its third 
series, has already included several valuable and 
hitherto unprocurable essays in dramatic theory; 
and from year to year we may expect further 
publications marked by the same keen editorial 
insight and intelligent judgment as that which 
has been displayed in the selections already 
made. It will be a valuable collection, not only 
from the viewpoint of the history of dramatic 
criticism, but in bringing together, in its intro- 
ductions, the most significant dramatic criticism 
of our own day. It is to be hoped that the 
Museum will undertake to publish an essay 
dealing with the new revolt in the theater; the 
revolt instituted by Gordon Craig, for example, 
and carried on by Reinhardt, Urban, Granville 
Barker, Maurice Browne of the Chicago Little 
Theater, the Washington Square Players, and 
Jacques Copeau, of the Theatre du Vieux- 
Colombier, who is now lecturing in New York. 
This revolt, originally concerned chiefly with 
new methods of scenic production, has produced 
a telling effect upon many contemporary writers 
for the stage; even if we disagree with its tenets, 
it is important as a contribution to the contem- 
porary theory of the theater, and as such should 
find a place in the publications of the Dramatic 
Museum. A further suggestion would be that 
the Museum procure an essay from André 
Antoine, the former director of the Theatre 
Libre in Paris, and of the Odéon. Antoine, as 
the first experimenter in the contemporary 
theater who produced results of distinct impor- 
tance, is preeminently qualified to contribute a 
valuable essay to the Museum's publications. 
Its publications could well display a greater 
catholicity of selection than has been thus far 
evident. We are making dramatic history as 
well as studying it; why not record the achieve- 
ment of our own day? Of the four volumes pro- 
duced this season, the volume containing the 
Gilbert essav and that containing the letters 
from French dramatists could easily have 
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been dispensed with in favor of some more en- 
during and more vital contribution. It is not 
that the two essays were not worth the doing, 
but that they were not so well worth the doing 
as other things which surely must have occurred 
to Professor Matthews. But this criticism is 
the only one which can be urged against the 
publications of the Museum, and, after all, the 
quality of its achievement has been such that 
so slight a criticism can not diminish its 
value. 


Publications of the Dramatic Museum of 
Columbia University. Third Series. Papers on 
Playmaking: 
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How SHAKSPERE CAME TO WRITE ‘THE ТЕМР- 
EST,’ by Rudyard Kipling. Introduction by 
Ashley H. Thorndike. 

How PLAYS ARE WRITTEN. LETTERS FROM 
AUGIER, DuMAS, SARDOU, ZOLA AND OTHERS. 
Translated by Dudley Miles. Introduction by 
William Gillette. 

A STAGE Pray, by Sir William Schenck Gilbert. 
Introduction by William Archer. 

A THEORY OF THE THEATRE, by Francisque Sar- 
cey. Introduction and notes by Brander 
Matthews. 

A CATALOG OF MODELS AND OF STAGE-SETS IN 
THE DRAMATIC MUSEUM OF COLUMBIA UNI- 
VERSITY. Introduction by Brander Matthews. 


THE WORK OF THE PHILOLEXIAN SOCIETY 
By Агсекмом DEV. TassiN 


Assistant Professor of English 


HE yearly Elizabethan revival by the 

Philolexian Society seems to have become 
an established thing at Columbia. In seven 
years it has made a tradition, has established a 
standard for itself, has secured considerable men- 
tion throughout the country, will descend in 
several printed books to posterity. Begun as a 
tentative undertaking, its late Autumn flowering 
may now be counted upon with the certainty of 
a hardy annual—in spite of the inclemency of 
the weather. For growing in grace in every 
other particular, it has made no gain in audience. 
Six weeks of hard work for cast, staff, and coach 
—all of whom are abundantly busy with their 
daily labors and pleasures—have resulted in three 
meagre audiences in tiny Brinckerhoff Theatre, 
composed mainly of the friends and families of the 
bereaved and the guests of commandeered 
patronesses. In spite of advertising always care- 
ful and often adroit, every year trembles on the 
verge of a deficit, and some years topple over. 
Doubtless, many Philo’ men have occasionally 
asked themselves, "Is it worth while to go on 
spending much time, much labor, and some 
pocket-money for an entertainment nobody 
wants to go to?” 

Yet this is not the inevitable fare of college 
theatricals. The Elizabeth stage-background of 
the Philolexian play is no sooner taken down by 
the hard-working amateur carpenter who put it 
up, and the dressing-room huddled among the 
lockers of the Barnard girls is no sooner swept of 
its last cigarette butt, than another set of per- 


formances is given in the same theater. This is 
the annual performance of the Barnard Dramatic 
Society. Three times is the house crowded to 
the roof; the Barnard student who stayed away 
from the performance feels forlornly left out of 
the conversation for a week; the faculty discuss 
the acting in their lunch-room; several hundred 
dollars are often made above expenses in proper- 
ties, scenery, lighting, and hired stage-hands, 
which would seem princely to the much-harrassed 
Philolexian play committee. As for the leading 
actors, they have become overnight the lions of 
Barnard; and their names resound not only 
through the corridors of the college but through 
the corridors of time—for there is no more per- 
manent alumnz distribution at Barnard than to 
have been a footlight favorite. On the other 
hand, though in her seven productions Philo 
has, despite her limited membership, put out 
some admirable actors (Dixon Fox, Ralph Harris, 
George Murphy, Richard Hale, Isaac Friedman, 
Hooper Trask, some of whom have gone upon 
the professional stage), their fame in their life- 
time was but a momentary flare and at death 
was snuffed out by oblivion. Even the Columbia 
leading lady shines but an instant upon a narrow 
world while the Barnard hero of ten years ago 
is still the gallant god of undergraduate idolatry. 

АП this difference is a matter of audience. 
Having to fill out a questionnaire last year, to be 
used in compiling a book which should be a 
serious study of College Dramatics in America, 
I was obliged to confess several items which I 
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could not conscientiously conceal. But one 
question I discreetly disregarded—by means of a 
colorless and non-committal adjective, of course. 
It was " How much college support do your per- 
formances receive, and are your audiences 
representative?" | did not think that the in- 
terests of truth demanded the humiliating dis- 
closure. Furthermore, I hoped things might 
change. We should be able to find out how to 
get an audience for a worthy endeavor which, 
with almost no college support, having taken on 
some dignity and reputation in seven years, we 
would not willingly let die but which, as things 
are, is doomed to remain in a state of arrested 
development. We must look for either a change 
of heart in the college or a change in the present 
method of giving the plays. As the former is 
apparently out of the question (for in every 
Spectator we read impassioned pleas for an 


audience which never assembles, and publicity 
rages while patronage sleeps), betterment must 
come only in the latter way. This year the 
experiment was tried of giving a performance be- 
fore the subscribers of the Institute of Arts and 
Letters on a stage erected inthe Commons. Over 
a thousand people attended; and though the 
conditions were most trying to actors rehearsed 
for conditions precisely opposite, the performance 
gave general satisfaction and was found by many 
of the subscribers interesting and charming, 
apart from its place as only one of the items in 
a year’s program. Its success must have sug- 
gested to many Philo men that their annual play, 
given under other conditions, might become one 
of the leading features of the college year as at 
Barnard, and even take rank in the outer world 
with the productions of Dartmouth, Amherst, 
Pennsylvania, Yale, and Harvard. 


BOOSTING MELPOMENE 


By Ermer L. REIZENSTEIN 
Author of “Оп Trial," “The Iron Cross,” etc. 


. ‘ 
MAGINE a resident of some rural com- 
munity—let us say, Harvard University— 

coming to New York for the first time (in search 

of a rare copy of /Eschylus, perhaps) and stum- 
bling into the Columbia Theatre in the belief 
that it housed the dramatic activities of Colum- 
bia University. Think of what would happen to 
that young man's mind! Of course, he might 
decide to sever his connection with Harvard 
immediately and take up his residence at 

Columbia, but the chances are ten to one that he 

would sit right down and dash off an indignant 

letter to the Boston Transcript, full of difficult 

Latin quotations and all that sort of thing. And 

everybody in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 

Rhode Island, Massachusetts and Connecticut 

would read it and would jump to the conclusion 

that the dramatic muse at Columbia University 
wears abbreviated skirts and runs to avoirdu- 
pois. 

Of course, you and I know—or, at least, we 
believe—that the Columbia Theatre is not 
entirely representative of the dramatic standards 
of Columbia University’s graduate body. But, 
on the other hand, what is? Dramatically, 
Columbia is non-existent. Up at Dartmouth 


College, which, when compared to Columbia in 
point of size, is a mere grease-spot, they have a 
fully-equipped, fully-organized theater. At the 
University of Wisconsin—but why go on? The 
point is that almost every two-by-four college 
and university in the country has a flourishing 
dramatic plant—except Columbia. To be sure, 
there is always the 'varsity show and all praise 
to it for its perennial contributions to the gaiety 
of nations. But I shrewdly suspect that when 
the Recording Angel compiles the dramatic roll- 
of-honor, if Columbia's name leads all the rest, 
it will not be entirely because of the ‘varsity 
show. ; 

It was to redeem Columbia from the wilderness 
that the Morningside Players were organized. 
The Morningside Players are trying to do good 


plays by— At this point, one-third of the audi- 


ence will arise, bang its seats and tramp out, 
noisily exclaiming, “Oh (deleted by censor)! 
Another one of these high-brow organizations!" 
Not at all, brothers. Our organization is literally 
studded with receding foreheads. True, we 
number several members of the faculty in our 
ranks— Professor Erskine and Dr. Dana of the 
English Department, and Mr. Hughes, instructor 
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in dramatic composition—but the popular 
impression that a college professor is a person 
who is so absorbed in the study of Greek roots, 
that he is in constant danger of walking into an 
open manhole, is no longer popular. For my 
own part, I have never seen a professor drop his 
wallet into the ticket-chopper’s box or attempt 
to blow his nose with his eyeglasses. 

The Morningside Players, then—if I may be 
permitted to continue—are trying to do good 
plays by Columbia authors with Columbia 
players under Columbia auspices. We believe 
that we can give performances that will compare 
favorably with almost any Broadway produc- 
tion—at half the price! 

Our first production was made at the Comedy 
Theatre in February. The play was ''The Iron 
Cross," a four-act drama by the present writer. 
The cast was composed, for the most part, of 
persons interested in Columbia. The consensus 
of opinion regarding the performance was as 
follows: that the play was a mere sop to pro-ally 
sentiment; that the play was so notoriously 
pro-German that the unsuspecting auditors who 
had been inveigled into seeing it were entitled 
to have their money refunded; that the play was 
scrupulously neutral; that the performance was 
marred by the author's silly curtain-speech; that 
the one redeeming feature of the performance 
was a brilliant curtain-speech by the author; 
that it was a pity that so splendid a play was so 
inadequately presented; that the actors deserved 
unqualified praise for making such an impossible 
play seem interesting; that if the play had begun 
with the third act, it might have been a great 
play; that if the third and fourth acts had only 
been up to the standard of the first and second, 
it would have been wonderful; that the fourth 
act was out of keeping with the rest of the play; 
that the second act was out of keeping with the 
rest of the play; that the first act was out of 
keeping with the rest of the play; that the third 
act was out of keeping with the rest of the 
play. 

This remarkable unanimity of opinion has 
acted as a spur to our second production. We 
have now in preparation a bill of four one-act 
plays—two comedies and two serious plays— 
which we shall present at the Comedy Theatre 
late in April. All the plays are by Columbia 
students. Practically all the actors are or have 
been at one time or another connected with 
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Columbia University. We have been fortunate 
enough to secure the services of Miss Mary 
Shaw to direct the production. No seat will be 
more than one dollar, but we believe that the 
bill will be more enjoyable than ninety per cent. 
of the current Broadway attractions. That may 
not be saying much—but it's something. 

We want the support of the alumni body of 
Columbia University. We want you to write 
plays for us, to act for us, to design scenery for 
us—and, above all, to come to see our plays. 
And if anybody thinks that this article was 
written solely for the purpose of interesting you 
in the Morningside Players—why he's right! 


Blumenthal Lectures 


Announcement has been made at the University 
that Senator Sutherland oí Utah will deliver the 
Blumenthal lectures at Columbia this year. Last 
year the lecturer was ex-President William Н. Taft, 
and in 1915 the Hon. Samuel McCall, Governor of 
Massachusetts. The first series, given three years 
ago, was delivered by President Wilson under the 
title, "Constitutional Government in the United 
States.” 
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HOW TO PUT IT OVER 


Ву Ror Cooper МЕСАСЕ,'ОЗ 


Author of “It Pays to Advertise,” “Under Fire,” “Under Sentence,” 
«Seven Chances” 
Speech at a Recent Dinner of the Twilight Club 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, MR. TOASTMASTER: 

The place cards at the tables say that this is nota 
dining club. It is not for me. I have been unable 
to eat anything. I have been unable to drink any- 
thing. I am reminded of the story of how Daniel 
really escaped from the lion's den. It seems that 
when he was put in among the lions some one whis- 
pered to the lions that they were down for an after- 
dinner speech—and they couldn't eat a thing. 

I feel sorrier for actors, tonight, than I have ever 
felt before. I can detect in my own voice a certain 
nervous tremor, I can confess to certain irregular 
beatings of the heart, and I admit to a strange sink- 
ing sensation іп the region of the "tummy "—all 
symptoms which I believe actors go through on 
opening nights. Fortunately for me and for you, 
the agony can not last two hours and a half. The 
actor has the advantage over me, however, in that 
he can always blame the author for his lines, and I 
am afraid I have no one to blame but myself. The 
actor has really the most fortunate job around the 
theater. If we authors happen to write a success 
the actor gets the credit, but equally, if we write a 
failure, the actor gets the blame. 

The average audience, when it gocs to the theater, 
does not know who writes the play, and, what is 
more—it does not care. The average audience 
gives credit to the actor for the vices or virtues of 
the character whom the author has created. I sup- 
pose you think that I am exaggerating, but then, 
bear with me, because you must remember that a 
dramatist is only a liar gone wrong. Or, perhaps I 
should say, a liar is a dramatist gone wrong. 

In this connection I recall that last year I hap- 
pened to be at a matinee of the play ''Our Mrs. 
McChesney,” in which Miss Ethel Barrymore was 
appearing. Two very charming, very intelligent, 
and very pretty girls were sitting in front of me. On 
the way out, I could not help overhearing their con- 
versation. Said one: “I love Ethel Barrymore, 
don't you?" “Indeed, I do,” said the other, "and I 
invariably go to see her because she is always so 
witty." 

Last year, in my play of “Under Fire," there was 
quite a detestable villain of the deepest dye played 
by a very excellent and very charming actor. We 
happened to meet at a party one night, and three 
girls refused to be introduced to him on the ground 
that any one who was so despicable on the stage 
could not be a very pleasant person off the stage. 


I was co-author of a play called “It Pays to Ad- 
vertise." I mention this because it is not mentioned 
on the program, and I am a firm believer in the 
title. In the course of the first act I wrote a scene 
in which an actor, Mr. Will Deming, burst forth 
into a panegyric on advertising, mentioning in the 
course of it widely advertised articles. It was a 
good scene. Business men and advertising men all 
liked it. It was an expression of the business 
methods of America. Now, while Mr. Deming is a 
fine actor and my warm personal friend, I doubt if 
he knows any more about advertising than the 
average person. Yet, when the play went to Chi- 
cago Mr. Deming was in receipt of a letter from the 
N. K. Fairbanks Company, manufacturers of the 
Gold Dust Twins and Fairy soap and all that sort 
of thing. “Dear Mr. Deming,” read the letter. 
"We saw your performance last evening and wish to 
state that if at any time you should contemplate 
leaving the stage, there is always a position open 
for you in our advertising department." Now, I 
did not object to this, but what I did feel very deeply 
is that the manufacturers of all the articles were 
mentioned in ‘‘It Pays to Advertise," and all the 
manufacturers who hoped that their wares would be 
mentioned іп ''It Pays to Advertise” sent samples of 
their wares to Mr. Deming and not to me. He was 
constantly in receipt of Gillette razors, and Fire- 
stone tires, and Haig and Haig whiskey, soaps, per- 
fumes, matches, socks, underwear, and in fact every- 
thing that we spoke of in the play except the Pierce- 
Arrow car. I know Mr. Deming got that graft, be- 
cause he used to declare me in on it. But the only 
thing I, personally, ever received was a 25-cent 
pair of Boston garters, and, if it is of any interest 
to you, that is why I wear Paris garters. 

Along the same lines, last summer I was sitting on 
the porch of a summer hotel. I heard some people 
discussing the theater. One of them spoke of ''It 
Pays to Advertise,’ and, with the natural vanity of 
authors, I pricked up my ears. "Bully good show,” 
said one man, “I saw it twice." “I did not see it, 
but I heard it was fine," said the other. ‘‘George 
Cohan was in it." “No,” said the first man, “һе 
was not in it—he wrote it." Now, the reason for 
this, of course, is that Cohan and Harris produced 
the play at the George M. Cohan Theater, and that 
is why I like to have any play of mine at that 
theater. Half the audience thinks that George 
Cohan wrote it—and that helps! 
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I wish the topic of the evening, instead of being 
“Тһе Problem of the Dramatist in Getting it Over” 
might be ''The Decline of the Modern Play." I 
could quote a very interesting article I read the 
other day. It was a sound and masterly analysis 
of current stage conditions, proving quite con- 
clusively that there were no actors to compare with 
those of past generations, that the plays were piti- 
fully commercial, and that, in general, the stage was 
on the high road to the demnition bow-wows. І 
realize that there is no great novelty in this view- 
point—that you can read it any Sunday—but this 
article was exceptionally interesting, and the thing 
that made it interesting was that it was published 
in 1846 in Goody's Magazine. So you see the critics 
we have always with us. 

I believe in the commercial theater. I hold that 
the theater is a place of entertainment. Of course. 
you can entertain by laughs or tears, by thrills or 
chills, by comedy or tragedy, but first of all, you 
must be entertaining. If you havea theater that is 
built to accommodate a thousand people and there 
areo nly 200 there, I believe that your play isa failure 


and that your play should not be in a theater, but - 


within the covers of a book. If a hotel with accom- 
modations for 500 rooms has only halí-a-dozen 
rooms occupied, while the guests of these rooms 
may like the hotel, the hotel in its purpose is un- 
successful. I am certain that the proprietor agrees 
with me. 

I believe that a theater is very much like a church. 
You have probably gone to a church and heard a 
minister who was entertaining by reason of the 
grip and pull that he had on his congregation, and 
you found that church full. You have gone to an- 
other church of the same denomination and listened 
to a minister just as devout and intelligent, but be- 
cause he was monotonous and not entertaining, you 
have found his church only half full. 

I think from my own experience that I can speak 
with some knowledge on this subject. Take ''It 
Pays to Advertise," again. It was written primarily 
as an entertainment and primarily it succeeded as 
that, but underneath the comedy there was consid- 
erable common sense, for, besides its fun, the play 
was a boost to self-confidence, to hustle, to youth, 
and to the business methods of our country. The 
play happened to be produced directly after the war 
began, when business conditions were, as you know, 
very troublous. I can not begin to tell you how 
many business men thanked me for having seen 
the play. They said they went there to laugh and 
came away with renewed confidence, renewed hope. 
and renewed satisfaction in their jobs. I can not 
begin to tell you how many business firms of New 
York and Boston and Philadelphia bought blocks 
of seats, from ten to 200 and sent their employees to 
see the play, in the belief that it would prove to 
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them it did pay,to advertise, and that they would 
come back to their work with renewed cheer and 
optimism. I am glad to say that I really believe 
"It Pays to Advertise” did much good in that way, 
but the great point is, the credit was not the 
author's. The moral crept in and came as a result 
of the idea of the play. The entertainment came 
first. The purpose was sugar-coated. 


"Under Sentence” 


Recently, in contrast to that episode, Irvin Cobb 
and I wrote a play on prison reform, called 'Under 
Sentence," produced by Selwyn and Company. I 
speak of this latter fact because Mr. Selwyn partic- 
ularly asked me to mention his name, tonight. 
I greatly regret that it is no longer possible for you 
to see this play in New York. Cobb and I tried to 
write a good play. We thought we had, but we 
wrote it with too much moral—too many tears and 
too little laughter. People as a whole were not in- 
terested in prisons. They didn't want to hear 
about them and they stayed away. Those that 
did come, I think, were impressed and were as- 
tounded to learn of the cruelty and brutality that 
still exist, just as you, no doubt, will be astonished 
to be told that in Clinton prison, in this state, they 
still use the dark cells. I know the case of a man 
who, while he was in the hospital in Clinton, turned 
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over on his side to ask the man in the next cot the 
time. This was a violation of the rule of silence, 
and when the man was discharged from the hospital 
a few days later, he was sentenced to ten days in the 
dark cell with an allowance of one slice of bread and 
one gill of water every twenty-four hours. That 
man smuggled a pin into his cell, and he used to 
throw it over his shoulder and then crawl around 
on his knees trying to find it, and when he did find 
it, he would toss it away again, and so he passed his 
time апа kept from going mad. I know that Canada 
Blackie” would take the buttons from his coat when 
he was in the dark cell at Clinton and, going into 
one corner of his cell, throw the buttons over his 
shoulder and then start counting. If he found the 
buttons before he counted fifty—that was one for 
him. If he couldn't find them—that was one for the 
buttons. I know that in the month of August, 1916, 
Thomas Mott Osborne called upon a prisoner in the 
state prison in Trenton, New Jersey, and as he was 
talking to this man in his cell, he heard the sound of 
a chain being dragged backward and forward and 
forward and backward. On investigation, he learned 
that the man in the adjoining cell had been chained 
to the wall for five years and eight months. 

Now this was the kind of thing we exposed, and 
the kind of thing we wanted to help do away with. 
Our play did appeal to a special audience—the kind 
that knew about and was interested in prisons. I 
have never had a finer tribute for a play that I was 
interested in than the night that fifty outside mem- 
bers of the Mutual Welfare League of Sing Sing 
came as our guests to see the play. They laughed 
and cried and applauded and cheered and swore. 
They recognized the truth of what we had done, and 
recognized the purpose of the play. They suspected 
Cobb and me a little, I think, because my mother 
overheard one of them on leaving, turn to his friend 
and sav, ‘‘Nobody could have written that play who 
hadn't done time." I asked Cobb about this, and he 
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said he was quite sure one of the authors had not 
been in prison. Yes, for this play of "Under Sentence” 
we had our special audiences, but if we had not 
been so full of our subject, and had had in it more 
entertainment and less purpose we should have 
accomplished something more of our desire. Better 
to have accomplished a little than to have fright- 
ened audiences away by the bogey of prison retorm, 
and so be compelled to take to the road with our play. 

I am afraid that most of us don't want to think 
in the theater unless the thought takes us unawares. 
Perhaps this is particularly true these days when, as 
Cobb says. half of Europe is a cemetery and the 
other half on crutches. In our easy prosperity, with 
money flowing in, when there are more jobs than 
men to take them, we don't like to dwell on the pos- 
sibilities of what might happen over here some dav. 
Perhaps, too, that is whv when we read that the 
British and German casualties amounted to 150,000 
men in one day's battle on the Somme. we put down 
the paper and say, "Let's go sec a funny show 
to-night.” 

As for the subject of the evening, I am afraid 
there are no rules for putting it over—no rules tor 
one playwright that some other playwright can not 
break successfully. As to my own knowledge. all I 
know is that sometimes we write a success and 
sometimes we write a failure, and if we knew how 
we did the one we could avoid the other. Otherwise, 
"Under Sentence" would still be playing in New 
York. But while “Under Sentence" has gone on 
the road, I might mention that another play of mine. 
"Seven Chances," is still playing at the Belasco 
Theater, matinees Wednesdays and Saturdays— 
special matinee Christmas. 

This afternoon when I told a prominent aíter- 
dinner speaker that I was to talk here tonight, he 
said to me, “My dear Megrue, do me a favor.” 
And I said, "I will. What is it?" ''When you are 
through,” said he, ‘don’t go on talking. Sit down." 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH OUR DRAMA? 


By Georce Міррітом, '02, Author of “Embers,” etc. 


| SARCEY’S Quarante Ans De Theatre he 
prints a list extending over one hundred 
years showing that there has always been some- 
thing the matter with the French drama. I sup- 
pose the same might be said of us, though our 
dramatic history is shorter. Certainly any one 
reading the good old plays of our grandfathers 
can be thankful they don't have to be witnessed 
now. We must draw a distinction. between 
drama and the theatric conditions upon which 
it is dependent. We never had a real American 


drama until recently. Most of the old plavs were 
adaptations of French successes. Today the 
dramatist is looking more and more at his own 
life, and slowly but surely a real drama ts emerg- 
ing. As painters of manners some of our drama- 
tists of the past two decades need feel no shame 
in contrast to contemporary Europeans. What 
we lack in our drama is philosophy and vision 
such as has touched the great names abroad. 
Today, with few exceptions there is very little 
real literature being written even abroad. They, 
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too, are coming under the influence of the same 
thing which is troubling our art to a more intense 
degree. I refer to modern industrialism. 

This is a commercial age. We are busy mak- 
ing money. Аз such we want amusement in 
our theaters. The theater should amuse and 
interest. That is one of its greatest contribu- 
The trouble is that the great mass of 
people, tired and worn out by the high pressure 
of life, do not want anything which appeals to 
the mind, even if touched with emotion. Here 
the playwright who caters to the obvious gets 
the largest rewards—and he deserves all he can 
make—if he achieves his own intention. The 
tragedy lies in the fact that a real artist, who is 
gifted with some vision beyond the surfaces of 
our life, has little encouragement given him. 
It is not that he should expect great rewards in 
following his hearts desire wherever it may lead 
him; it is that he has no opportunity for any 
production at all. And plays must be produced 
to reach final completion. 

I have few suggestions as to what will alter 
these conditions. It is so easy to theorize 
especially for those who are academic and not 
practical workers in the theatrical world. But 
the condition is far from hopeless. АП around 
there is renewed interest in the theater. Never 
before have so many plays been printed and 
studied. Hundreds of little theaters are springing 
up many of them under amateur auspices— 
which are slowly but surely producing plays 
which are not written solely for money, but as 
expressions of the authors’ vision of life. These 
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two facts alone show that taste is being developed 
and that in another decade taste will be ready 
to greet plays which are now scorned. 

But let us have no deceptions. It is not the 
managers who are to blame for the innocuousness 
of the present. It is the people who go to the 
theater. The majority gets exactly what it 
wants. If you support a play, it succeeds. The 
way to bring about a different drama is not to 
go to the theater, and only to support the things 
which do appeal to you. Managers will produce 
masterpieces if people will go to see them. But 
they are not in business for their health. Theytake 
all the risks and are not charitable institutions. 

As for the dramatist, he can print his plays if 
they are the sort which a manager feels will not 
make any money. Publication is an alternative 
not a substitute for production. All of Shaw’s 
early plays were published first. Through pub- 
lication he may achieve production. If not, he 
should be gratified that the printed page gives 
him some small record of his endeavor. This 
may give him recognition—if he deserves it. 

The main thing which I may venture to in- 
timate is wrong with our drama is the public. 
Nobody else is to blame. Let's stop coddling 
ourselves by thinking the mass of the people 
want the things which professors and others 
believe necessary. They do not. Masterpieces 
sometimes succeed. It is not the good plays 
which necessarily make money. 
adventitious and mysterious. 

The only salvation for any good play in this 
age of advertisement is organized audiences who 
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will support the play in its infancy. The great 
problem is to bring the undoubtedly large audi- 
ence who loves good things in the theater to the 
theater before the play starves to death. When 
that problem is solved the financial problem will 
also be partly solved. And when fine plays can 
be made to pay, the audience will get what they 


are willing to pay for. I think in time this will 
eventuate. In the meantime there is no use 
bewailing conditions. The theater in Amer- 
ica is based on ground rent. It costs money 
to build theaters and produce plays. So the 
fault in the last analysis goes back to the 
theatergoers. 


THE ONE-ACT PLAY 


Preface Together with “The Smile of Rhadamanthos,” An Egyptian 
Morality, Now for the First (and Last) Time Englished 
From “Confessional” By Perctvat WILDE,’07 


HE writer of one-act plays is in a peculiar 

position. No other department of the 
drama has been so long and so disastrously 
neglected. The world’s great one-act plays may 
be checked off on the fingers of one hand. Schnitz- 
ler, Synge, perhaps Sudermann, and not more 
than one or two others may claim that they have 
done work of more than passing merit in this 
field; but the list ends there, and at that, it 
would be difficult to cite five titles without 
including plays whose right to figure in the 
illustrious minority would be very seriously and 
very justly questioned. 

Where there are no standards, each must shift 
for himself. The writer of one-act plays must 
venture into uncharted seas. He must dare, as 
a man who knows not on which side the dangers 
lie, with the full knowledge that a mistake will 
be fatal. 

Yet this is no unmitigated evil. He can not 
profit by the faults of the past; but he can, 
nevertheless, commit faults which others may 
avoid. It may be unfortunate for the individual; 
it can not be so for the mass. In that last analy- 
sis, bad writing is possibly as useful as good writ- 
ing. The sure pilot who first steers a true course 
does not, perhaps, render so great a service 
to his successors as the unlucky navigator 
who comes to grief on a hidden rock, and re- 
mains for years afterwards, a warning of what 
not to do. 

To set a good example is excellent; but to set 
a bad example for the future admonition of 
others is an enduring benefit. Buoys mark 
dangers—not safety. The wake of him who has 
passed through unscathed is but a ripple on the 


Note: This Preface to "Confessional", Henry Holt and 
Co. 1916, is reprinted by kind permission of the Author. 


face of the waters, useless except to his immedi- 
ate followers. And the prudent voyager bears 
in mind that every passing gust also produces a 
ripple, and locates the channel by guiding 
between the wrecks on either side. 

These premises, then, we take for granted: 
that the one-act play is an independent art 
form; that it is capable of producing effects 
totally foreign to the longer drama; that the 
very special class of material which naturally 
falls into the one-act form can in no other way 
be as potently dealt with. 

With much of the same false reasoning that 
holds that a story is the miniature of the novel, 
the one-act play has been considered a condensa- 
tion of a larger work. Nothing could be more 
unjust. The one-act play moves within bounds 
of which the writer of long plays knows nothing. 
It is not an abbreviated play; much less, as a 
rule, is it the material out of which a longer 
play сап be made. Unity isitsinspiration; unity 
is its aim; unity is its soul. Unity is at once its 
mainspring and its escapement, its motive power 
and its limitation. The swiftness of exposition, 
the brevity, the homogeneity of effect which 
insists that every word contribute towards that 
effect, these are necessities unknown to the 
more leisurely three- or four-acter. The entire 
first act of a long play may be given up to the 
narration of what has come before: the one-act 
play must accomplish this in a few minutes. If, 
in the course of the long play, the interest flag 
momentarily, little is lost. Should this occur, 
even for an instant, the one-act play is ruined. 
The long play has dispensed with the Greek 
unities: the one-act play is their slave. And, 
not least important, the long play is punctuated 
by intermissions, during which the audience 
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may reflect and digest: the one-act play is 
denied their help. 

A single effect, conveyed powerfully or deli- 
cately, or poetically or rudely, or seriously or 
whimsically, according to the character of the 
effect itself; an instantaneous arrest of attention, 
a continued grasp, and relinquishment only after 
the curtain has fallen; this is the goal and the 
method of the true one-acter. 

That it achieves its greatest effect on the 
Stage, rather than in print, goes without saying. 
“A play,” to quote Clayton Hamilton’s compre- 
hensive definition, "is a story devised to be 
presented by actors on a stage before an audi- 
ence." Add to this its corollaries: that a play 
is essentially based upon crisis, and that it is 
very generally expressed in terms of emotion. 
Deduct crisis, do away with emotion, and the 
play, as a plav, has ceased to exist. The two 
are the foundation of all drama: the mathe- 
matics of Euclid or the philosophy of Kent, 
dramatized, would show both. 

Crisis interpreted by emotion—our realization 
of the first, our fecling of the second, are increased 
when we share them with others. Points which 
escape us in the reading are obvious in the 
production; and these points, almost without 
exception, are those to which we apply the 
adjective "dramatic." When the Puritanical 
mother, in “Fanny's First Play," turns to the 
"daughter of joy” at the end of a violent scene 
with the extremely human question, “Where 
did you buy that white lace?" the audience 
chortles with delight at the fidelity of the 
characterization: it is an exquisitely true touch. 
In the printed play the line passes with scant 
attention. At the best it may evoke a smile 
from one of the unusual readers who can picture 
a situation in his mind's eye. But that is all. 

Yet there are some who argue loudly for the 
so-called ‘‘closet drama’’; that anomalous hybrid 
which, written in the form of a play, is not meant 
for production. There are literary cuckoos who 
decline to deposit their offspring on the properly 
labeled shelf, epic, narrative, or what not; who 
brand their productions ''drama," and shun the 
only test of drama: the footlight; who, like our 
restaurants, serve us with shells of familiar 
animals filled with a meat, which, however 
excellent in itself, belongs elsewhere. Where- 
fore the discreet author, sensible of his own 
unworthiness to hold forth on a subject which 
perplexes abler minds than his, terminates his 


preface with a morality recently deciphered from 
the hieratic by a learned Egvptologist, and here, 
for the first time, offered for the delectation of a 
modern audience. 


THE SMILE OF RHADAMANTHOS 


So they came into the great hall, where sate the 
three mighty judges of the dead, even Rhadaman- 
thos, and Minos, and 7Eacus. 

Then spake Rhadamanthos unto the first shade, 
and he answered him in fear and trembling: 

—І, my lord, was an artist. 

—An artist? challenged 7Eacus, and his deep 
voice rumbled and echoed from the vaulted ceiling. 

—A maker of pictures, added the shade, and his 
limbs quivered beneath him, aye, so that he scarce 
could stand upright. 

— Then why dost thou tremble? demanded Minos. 

And in that place where the truth must be spoken 
the voice of the maker of pictures made answer: 

— 1 made pictures— beautiful pictures—but— 

— But? 

— But? 

— But? 

— They were not intended to be seen. 

Then sighed the three judges, and Minos made a 
mark in the great book which lay open before him. 

And Rhadamanthos waved the first shade aside, 
and turned unto the second: 

— And what, in life, wast thou? 

And the second made answer: 

—І, my lord, was an artist. 

— An artist? challenged ZEacus, and his terrible 
voice echoed and rumbled from the vaulted ceiling. 

—A maker of music, added the shade, and his 
muscles were as wax when the fire burneth, aye, so 
that he barely could stand upright. 

— Then why dost thou tremble? demanded Minos. 

And in that place where the truth must be spoken 
the voice of the maker of music made answer: 

—I made symphonies— beautiful symphonies— 
but— : 

— But? 

— But? 

— But? 

— They were not intended to be heard. 

Then sighed the three judges, and Minos made a 
second mark in the great book which lay open 
before him. 

And Rhadamanthos waved the second shade 
aside, and turned unto the third: 

— And what, in life, wast thou? 

And the third shade made answer: 

—], my lord, was an artist. 

— Ап artist? challenged Atacus, and the voice of 
him echoed and re-echoed even as a voice of thun- 
der from the vaulted ceiling. 

—A maker of plays, added the shade, and his 
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knees were as a jelly, aye, his spine was as a slender 
reed when the raging waters overwhelm it. 

— Then why dost thou tremble? demanded Minos. 

And in that place where the truth must be spoken 
the voice of the maker of plays made answer: 

—] made plays— beautiful plays—but— 

— But? 

— But? 

—But? 

— They were not intended to be acted. 

Then sighed the three mighty judges, aye, sighed 
as when the wind of autumn sweeps through a forest 
of cedars. And Minos made so great a mark in 
the book which lay open before him that his graphite 
was severed asunder. 

And then Rhadamanthos, chief of all the judges, 
waved the unhappy three before him. 

—Thou, he spake, thou, the maker of things 
whose essence was in being seen, and yet were not 
to be seen, and thou, the maker of things whose 
essence was in being heard, and yet were not to be 
heard, proceed to the little room at the endof the hall. 

And the miserable shades made obeisance. 

—There, spake Rhadamanthos, will you find the 
shade of the great W. S. Gilbert, who, with the 
assistance of his Mikado, will determine the punish- 
ment to fit your crime. I have spoken. 

And treading mightily on the tail of a sleeping 
thunderbolt, he sent for a messenger of ferocious 
aspect to conduct the culprits to their doom. 

Then turned Rhadamanthos unto the shade of 
the maker of plays, whose teeth now chattered as 
if he were about to make a curtain speech. 

— Аз for thee, spake Rhadamanthos, the maker 
of things whose essence was to be acted, and yet 
were not to be acted, who had the gift of creating 
life itself, but who created only a sham and a 
mockery оё life, thy case will we judge ourselves. 

So consulted Rhadamanthos with the other 
judges, aye, even with Minos, who in life ruled over 
Crete, and with Æacus, son of Jupiter and ріпа. 

And at length spake Rhadamanthos: 

— Thou, maker of plays (and the attentive Minos 
wrote down each word of the inviolable decree), 
thou wilt prepare for publication by the Hades 
Press a complete edition of thy writings. They will 
be issued for subscribers only, on Japanese vellum, 
in twenty royal octavo volumes, richly bound in 
genuine crushed levant, top and side edges gilt, 
with blind tooling and inlaid doublures by the shade 
of Clovis Eve. There will be notes by twenty dis- 
tinguished commentators, and there will be an en- 
graved portrait of the author as frontispiece in each 
volume. I have spoken. 

Then the shade of the amazed maker of plays, 
unable to believe his ears, turned unto the mighty 
Rhadamanthos: 

—-This, he asked, only this is to be my punish- 
ment? 
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—Only this, spake Rhadamanthos. 

—I thank your excellencies, said the shade of the 
maker of plays, and bowing low, he was led away. 

Then smiled Rhadamanthos, aye, and Minos, 
the just judge, and 7Eacus, who in life erected the 


' temple of Zeus Panhellenius, also smi 


Here, in the middle of a word, the palimpsest 
breaks off. But learned Egyptologists, who are 
familiar with the publications of the Hades Press, 
inform us that the richly bound volumes are in- 
variably printed in invisible ink. 


DeMille and the Movies 


Lasky Studio, 
Hollywood, California. 
To THE Ерїтов: 


I would like to write the “News” an account 
of my work in my new and interesting field, but 
I really haven't got the time. My duties here 
keep me busy all day and sometimes all night. 


WILLIAM C. DEMILLE, 'oo 


However, I am acquiring considerable interesting 
material which I shall be glad to write about 
later. 

I can say this much now: that the photo- 
drama has come to stay, and is going to make a 
permanent and important place for itself as the 
most democratic form of amusement. It is all 
ready to become an art, and out here we are 
doing our best to bring that about. But like 
all pioneers, we have to give our whole lives to 
it and keep working night and day. 

I think that later when I return to the theater, 
I shall have as much to bring to it from the pic- 
tures as I brought to pictures from the theater, 
and undoubtedly this new art form that we are 
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beginning to see in the pictures is going to have 
a real influence on the form of American drama. 
This sounds foolish, perhaps, looked at from 
where you sit, but wait and see. 


Faithfully yours, 
WILLIAM C. DE MILLE, 'o0 


On Taming Jester 


March 19, 1917 
To the Editor: 

As a humble former associate editor of Jester, 
permit me to express my interest in Hawley's 
letter in vour last issue. 
agree with him in restricting membership on the 
Board to college undergraduates, but student 
feeling should be sufficiently strong to eliminate 
promptly an editor who is apparently neither an 
American, nor a Columbia man, nor a gentleman. 


W. Н. ALLEN, ’08 


Judge Dittenhoefer Corrected 


ТО THE EDITOR: 


I read with much interest Judge Dittenhoefer's 
paper in the last Alumni News on the presidential 
election of 1876. I notice, however, two or three 
little inaccuracies. 

Judge Dittenhoefer says the early reports of 
the result showed 252 electoral votes for Tilden 
and 156 for Hayes. There were then 369 votes 
in the electoral college. As the question was 
decided by the electoral commission, 184 were 
counted for Tilden, or one short of a majority. 
If to these be added the nineteen disputed elec- 
toral votes, which were Tilden's by right, namely, 
seven from South Carolina, four from Florida, 
and eight from Louisiana, we have a total of 203, 
which, I think, were all that were claimed for 
Tilden immediately after the election. Later on, 
a question was raised about one vote from Ore- 
gon, on account of the alleged ineligibility of one 
of the republican electors. 

The electoral commission comprised fifteen 
members, five Judges of the Supreme Court, 
five senators, and five representatives, and the 
vote was eight to seven. In the campaign of 
1880, Maine went democratic at the state elec- 
tion in September. Senator Blaine complained 
of fraud. Aroostook County had a particularly 
bad name. Some democratic rhymester, in reply, 
prophesied that 
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“As sure as there's a Heaven 
The people will replevin 

А state stol'n eight to seven, 
Jimmy Blaine!” 

Judge Dittenhoefer says that the greenback 
nominations, of Cooper and Carey, were with- 
drawn. I thought they stayed in the race to the 
end. According to the World Almanac, the ticket 
received over 80,000 votes. However, their cam- 
paign may have been informally abandoned. 
It was about ten years before the day of the 
official ballot began to dawn, and the electors 
could not then be either officially nominated or 
officially withdrawn. O. K. H. 


New York, March 19, 1917 


University Notes 


Dr. George L. Meylan is conducting the series 
of seven lectures on First Aid to the Injured, which 
he has given in recent years free of charge to all 
members of the University. 

On designated Tuesday evenings in March and 
April, various officers of the University will be at 
Dean Keppel's house, 415 West 117th Street, from 
8:30 until ro, to speak informally and to answer 
questions regarding the different professions and the 
best preparation for them—Columbia College stu- 
dents who are considering the possibility of taking 
up professional study, either after graduation from 
the College or through the exercise of a professional 
option have been invited to be present. 


Calendar 


(For athletic events see page 623? 
Monpbay, MARCH 26 
College Alumni Association Annual Midwinter 
Review, Automobile Club, 247 West Fifty- 
fourth Street, 8:30 p. m. 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28, TO SATURDAY 
MARCH 3! 
Varsity Show, “Home James," at Hotel Astor. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 10 
Varsity “С” Club Meeting, Columbia Univer- 
sity Club, 8:15 p. m. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 24, and 
FRIDAY, APRIL 27 
Morningside Plavers performances. 
Theatre, 8:15 p. m. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 5 
Alumni Trustee Nominating Convention. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6 
Commencement Day. 


Comedy 
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HIS Dramatic Number of the News affords 

Columbia alumni a survey and a record of 
Columbia's achievement in the art of the drama. 
Columbia men have been accustomed to hearing 
the oft-repeated reproach that Columbia alone, 
among large American universities, has taken no 
steps to foster this art, to gradually build up, 
through its wide sphere of influence, an intelligent 
and discriminating public, and а body of dra- 
matic material upon which that public may with 
propriety, exercise its intelligence and its dis- 
crimination. We have been told that Harvard 
is doing effective pioneer work in its famous 
English 47 and its dramatic laboratory; we have 
been treated with condescension by writers who 
point to the season managed by students in a stu- 
dent playhouse at Dartmouth; we have heard of 
the Greek plays given at Stanford and in Califor- 
nia. And during all these years, Columbia has 
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never told the public that of all the American 
universities it was the first to provide a chair in 
dramatic literature, that today it offers as many, 
if not more, courses in the drama and allied arts 
than any other American university, that its 
students offer, during the season, a series of per- 
formances ranging from revivals of the Eliza- 
bethan drama to modern and classic plavs in 
French, German and Italian, that it possesses 
the only Dramatic Museum in this country, and 
that its graduates include the most widely known 
dramatists writing for the American stage today. 
It is to be hoped that this issue of the News will 
serve to clarify many existing misconceptions 
with regard to Columbia’s participation in our 
contemporary renascence in the drama. 

If a single suggestion were to be offered in the 
hope of increasing the efficiency of the various 
dramatic activities of the student body of the 
University, that suggestion would take the form 
of a plea for more coordination and cooperation. 
In no other sphere of activity is so little economy 
displayed with regard to the diffusion of atten- 
tion on the part of possible audiences. Each of 
the various organizations struggles along as best 
it can, competing with all the others, developing 
its own resources, making its own individual 
appeal for patronage. It would seem to the 
interested observer that such methods can result 
only in waste—waste of energy, waste of finances, 
and a possible loss of patronage. 

A constructive suggestion might take the 
form of a plan for a dramatic clearing-house, an 
organization in which representatives from each 
of the various companies would find places, and 
which would bear somewhat the same relation to 
dramatic activities at Columbia as King's Crown 
bears to student activities as a whole. Such an 
organization would receive a collective budget 
to be apportioned among the various groups 
concerned with the production of plays, would 
arrange the dates of production so that conflicts 
would be avoided, would handle the details of 
publicity and of revenue. If this were the case, 
the efforts of faculty advisers and of the dramatic 
organizations could be concentrated upon achiev- 
ing a greater degree of perfection in production; 
and a close and cooperative relation could be 
established among the many student bodies who, 
inspired by a common ideal, are striving to make 
Columbia’s name illustrious in the art of the 
drama. 
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To THE EDITOR: 


It has come to my attention that many alumni have not returned the personnel 
index blanks, sent to them їп the course of the mobilization of the University's 
resources for national service, because they have not known whether their registra- 
tion and enrollment would make them liable to service forthwith. On behalf of the 
Committee in charge of the mobilization, I may say that the enrollment of an 
alumnus does not render him subject to a draft, as tt were, but its purpose is to 
inform the General. Committee as to his qualifications апа willingness to serve 
the country in an emergency. When a call for service comes from the federal, state, 
or city authorities, the returns enable the Committee, acting as a General Staff, 
lo find the men best qualified to meet the particular need. Thereupon, the Staff 


or other corps officers communicate with these 1ndividuals, and ascertain whether 


they are free to serve as requested. 


The alumni in whose charge the University has 
placed the organization of the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps have been busy arranging facili- 
ties for drilling by alumni groups. [t was hoped 
that announcement could be made in this week's 
issue of the News of what has been done along 
this line, but so far there is nothing definite to 
tell. By the time this issue of the News appears 
the plans for drilling bv alumni will have been 
entirely completed, and the first announcement 
will be made at the meeting of the College 
Alumni Association at the Automobile Club of 
America on the evening of Monday, March 26. 
A full report of what has been done will certainly 
be printed in next week's News. 

The arrangements are in the hands of Herbert 
L. Satterlee, '83, for the Navy, Arthur S. Dwight, 
'85 Mines, for the Army, and James Duane Liv- 
ingston, '80, through whom both divisions articu- 
late with the central University organization. 
Through the efforts of these men and a committee 
of undergraduates, drilling has been instituted 
at the Twenty-second Regiment Armory and 
conducted daily except Saturday and Sunday 
under the tutelage of Captain Mathews of the 
United. States Coast Artillery. The Naval 


Chairman of the Committee on Organization and Procedure 


HENRY E. CRAMPTON, '93 


patrol has also begun training on the ‘‘Granite 
State," stationed in the North River at Ninety- 
fourth Street: a complete course covering a 
period of ten weeks has been planned and insti- 
tuted. Arrangements of a somewhat similar 
nature for graduates are planned. So far the 
committee has realized that the most impor- 
tant problem has been the organization of 
the students and have proceeded on that basis. 
The proposition of organizing the alumni 
is a harder one because they are more widely 
scattered. 

The president of the Alumni Club of Oregon, 
Lewis I. Thompson, 'ogF.A., at the annual meet- 
ing of the Club, handed in a report which was 
immediately adopted by the members. The 
News regrets that it docs not have space to 
reprint it entire but feels that it should call 
attention to a fcature of the report, which wasa 
concise summary of the University's work as 
gleaned from the report of President Butler. 
Alumni documents are becoming increasingly 
numerous, but we have too few reports from 
alumni centres. The Oregon Alumni are to be 
commended for this progressive step. 
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Club Moving Items 


The complete plans for the alterations to the 
new house at 4-14 West Forty-second Street 
have been filed with the Building Department. 
The specifications have been written and the 
committee is prepared to take estimates on the 
various items. 

A preliminary survey divides the contracts 
under the following heads: 

Masonry, Barber shop, 
Cutting of floors, Kitchen and fixtures, 
wallsand partitions Refrigerators, 


Plumbing, Carpenter work, 
Structural steel, Doors, sash and trim, 
Plastering, Elevatorsand dumb-waiters, 
Painting, Lockers, 

Tile and marble, Dryers, 

Heating, Gymnasium equipment, 
Electric wiring, Roofing, 

Electric fixtures, Squash court woodwork, 
Hardware, Skylights, 

Bar and fittings, Furniture, 

Decoration, Silverware and crockery. 


Any club members and Columbia alumni who 
are in a position to quote on the various items 
should get in touch with Alger C. Gildersleeve, 
’90, Engineer in Charge, at 99 Claremont Avenue, 
New York. 

Illustrated booklets of the new house with floor 
plans and elevations have been mailed to the 
entire membership. With these have gone a 
prospectus of the bond issue, blank pledge slips, 
and return envelopes. 

It is too early yet to say how the Club will 
respond. [n the next issue we hope to give the 


subscriptions to date by classes. 
M. L. C. 


College Association Booklet 


The College Alumni Association has recently 
issued and sent to all its members a booklet in 
which is printed a copy of the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the Association; the Act of Incorpora- 
tion, dated May 21, 1874, by which the Associa- 
tion was incorporated; the By-I.aws of the Stand- 
ing Committce; the Resolution of the Trustees 
of the University, by which Alumni Trustees are 
nominated; and the Resolution of the Association, 
by which delegates to nominating conventions 
are chosen. Any member of the College Alumni 
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Association who has not received this booklet, 
please notify Robert W. Macbeth, '06, Secretary, 
450 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Mines Association Nominations 


Announcement has been made by the Alumni 
Association of the Schools of Mines, Engineer- 
ing, and Chemistry of the following nominations 
for officers and managers for the year 1917-1918: 
President, Robert Van Arsdale Norris, '85 Mines; 
Vice-President, Gano Dunn, 'gi Mines; Secre- 
tary, George C. Stone, '79 Mines; Executive 
Secretarv, R. E. Mayer, '79 Mines; Treasurer, 
John Sheafe Douglas, 'go Mines. Board of 
Managers: Group 1, Edwin Ludlow, '79 Mines; 
Group 2, W. H. Aldridge, '87 Mines: Group 3, 
Н. Н. Goodwin, '065; Group 4, Н. L. Mellen, 
' IO, "12S. 


Varsity “C” Club Meeting 


The next meeting of the Varsity “C” Club will 
be held on Tuesday, April то, at the Columbia 
University Club at 8:30 p. m. The Executive 
Committee, which has been considering a Consti- 
tution and By-Laws, will submit them at this 
meeting. 


About Alumni 


Present at the Monday Luncheon at the Law- 
yers' Club, March 19: MacRossie ‘11 Captain; 
Forster 81; Stern, '12; Douglas, '94; Willis, '05; 
Brinckerhoff, '03; Haydock, '01; Rockwood, '10; 
Buchholz, '01S; Masters, '94 Mines; Barnett, '94 
Mines; Early, '10L; Norris. '07; Le Roy, '05; West- 
tervelt, 904 Mines; Huntoon, '95 Mines; Hand, '83; 
Smith, '01; Comstock, '03; Schramm, ‘03. 


'"8aL —William Raimond Baird, senior member of 
the firm of Baird, Cox, Kent and Campbell, patent 
lawyers, 271 Broadway, New York, died on March 
I5, of heart disease, at his home, 114 Ralston Av- 
enue, South Orange. He graduated from Stevens 
Institute of Technology and after finishing a course 
at the Columbia Law School and the School of 
Political Science, began the practise of law. He was 
President of the College Fraternity Publishing Com- 
pany, of New York, was the author of *“‘American 
College Fraternities,” “Principles ої American Law,” 
"Study of Languages," “Fraternity Studies," and 
was Editorot Beta Theta Pi since 1894. He was а 
lecturer and authority on subjects ot general inter- 
est to members of Greek letter fraternities and 
sororities, 
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TO THE PRESIDENT 


We have fought you, Mr. Wilson, just as hard as e'er we could. 

We have lined our pens against you, and we've told you where we stood. 
We have criticized your actions and we've lied a lot of hay 

For to trip you, and to grip you, as you've run along your way. 

We've opposed your re-election, and we've jested now and then 

On the subject of your doings and the products of your pen, 

But we want to tell you now, Str, in this moment full of dole, 

We are with you—yes, we're with youl We are with you heart and soul. 


All the past, Sir, 1s forgotten, just as though 1t hadn't been. 

Just as 'twere a bit of writing on a slate washed wholly clean. 

All the things we deprecated, all the things we didn't like, 

They have vanished from our vision like a Pactfist on strike. 

All remembrance of your “waiting” and tts brother “watchfulness” 
Has gone tumbling to the discard in this moment of your stress, 

А nd we want to tell you now, Sir, when you come to call the roll, 

You will find that we are with you—yes, we're with you heart and soul. 


There's no Elephant or Donkey on the Yankee pike today, 

And the Bull- Moose stops his bulling on the broad and starry way. 
All the animals of Party in our over-varted Zoo 

Ате united, Mr. Wilson, and are standing back of you; 

From the sands of San Diego to the rocky cliffs of Maine, 

From Atlantic to Pacific, out and back and back again. 

So here's to you, Prexy Wilson, may God speed you to the goal! 


We are with you—ves, we're with you! 


':83M — Henry L. Coit, specialist in children's dis- 
eases, died on March 13 at his home, 277 Mount 
Prospect Avenue, Newark, New Jersey, aged sixty- 
two. 


':84— J. Mayhew Wainwright, Lieutenant-Colonel 
of the Reserve List of the National Guard of New 
York State, has been appointed Inspector General 
on the staff of Major-General John F. O'Ryan, 
N.G. N. Y. | 


85 — William Ordway Partridge is the sculptor of 
a new statue of Samuel J. Tilden, a plaster cast of 
which was recently unveiled at Park Avenue and 
Thirty-fourth Strcet, New York. 


89 Ph.D.— Announcement has been made of the 
engagement of Herbert L. Osgood, Columbia Uni- 
versity, to Miss Katherine Grace Tripp, grand- 
daughter of Mrs. M. J. Butler, 261 Central Park 
West. 


'g6s —William Wallace Watson is Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas of Passaic, New Jersey. 


We are wtth you heart and soul! 


JOHN KENDRICK BANGS, '83, 
in The Rambler 


’99L—Joseph M. Lesser, a member of the firm of 
Fowler and Lesser, 55 Liberty Street, New York, 
has recently built a home on Buena Vista Highway, 
Riverview Manor, Hastings-on-Hudson, New York. 


'o2S — Clarence P. Crissey is now connected with 
the De Laval Steam Turbine Company of Trenton, 
New Jerscy. 


'o6— Maxwell M. Kahn is now chemist for the 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company's tire plant, 
at Muskegon, Michigan. 


’07S—William Н. Friedman, 1808 Prospect Place, 
Brooklyn, instructor in the Stuyvesant High School 
and principal of Community Centre 84, Brooklyn, 
recently delivered a lecture at Columbia on ''Pub- 
licity Work in Connection with Community Cen- 
tres." 


'Io— Robert S. Erskine is now a member of the 
law firm of Kirlin, Woolsey and Hickox, lawyers, 
specialists in the practice of admiralty law at 27 
William Street, New York. 
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'xa S— Eugene L. Steindleris general manager of 
the Dominion Reduction Company, Cobalt, Ontario. 


’12 S— Bertram C. Staiger is with the United 
Eastern Mining Company, Oatman, Arizona. 


'ya Ph.D.—Hubert McNeill Poteat is now in his 
fifth year as professor of Latin in Wake Forest 
College, North Carolina. Last year through D. C. 
Heath and Company he published ''Selected Letters 
of Cicero," a textbook for freshmen. 


713, 'rsS— Sanford Jaques is connected with the 
Willys-Overland Automobile Company in the capac- 
ity of salesman. For some time past he has been 
located at various service stations and repair shops 
studying the construction and maintenance of 
motor cars. Now he is on the salesroom floor at 
Broadway and Fiftieth Street. Jaques was Cap- 
tain of the 1012 basketball team, intercollegiate 
champions. 


'y4L — Announcement has been made of the en- 
gagement of Joseph А. Kaufman to Miss Florence 
M. Blum, daughter of Mrs. Emile M. Blum, боо 
West 138th Street, New York. Kaufman is a prac- 
tising attorney in Great Falls, Montana. 


'"15— Herbert W. Rogers has received a Univer- 
sity Scholarship in Philosophy. 


'g—Henry Е. Holthusen is superintendent of 
St. George's Trade School, 505 East Sixteenth 
Street, New York. 


'yóS—Announcement has been made of the 
engagement of George Frederick Coope, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Herbert L. Coope, of Douglas Manor, 
New York, to Miss Jessica Lewis, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. George Lester Lewis of the same place. 
Coope is engaged in mining engineering in Nevada 
and is a member of Zeta Psi. 


'16— Announcement has been made of the engage- 
ment of Glenni W. Scofield to Miss Mary Jones, 
daughter of Rev. and Mrs. W. H. Jones, of Warren, 
Pa. Scofield is now with the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company and is located in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


'róL — Announcement has been made of the en- 
gagement of Samuel Wilson Murphy, 149 Keap 
Street, Brooklyn, to Miss Lottie Cort Black, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William Black, of Brook- 
lyn. 


'y6— James A. Allison, Editor of Spectator іп 1916, 
has left the Law School and may be addressed at 
908 West Franklin Street, Richmond, Virginia. 


'ró— Robert McCracken is with the American 
Agricultural Chemical Company, 2 Rector Street, 
New York. Our informant is Rufe Franklin, and 
in telling us of McCracken, Rufe says, "He and I 
work together.” 
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9165 — Roger Wensley, last year's Senior Science 
President, is with William Young Westervelt, con- 
sulting engineer, 17 Madison Avenue, New York. 


'16S— The News recently stated that Louis Green- 
wald was in the picture business. Greenwald in- 
forms us that he is now with the New York Edison 
Company as a cadet-engineer. His address is 317 
East Fifty-seventh Street, New York City. 


Death of Ward, '81 Mines 


Francis Erick Ward, '81 Mines, died at his home, 
56 East Ninety-first Street, on March 13, aged 58 
years. Ward was a direct descendant of Richard 
Ward, Colonial Governor of Rhode Island from 
1740 to 1743, whose father and grandfather served 
under Cromwell, and whose son, Samuel, was 
Governor of Rhode Island in 1762 and 1763 and 
from 1765 to 1767. It was at Governor Samuel 
Ward's house that the colonists gathered to approve 
of the Boston Tea Party, and it was the same man 
who was elected to the First Continental Congress 
in 1764 and was chairman of the committee which 
recommended George Washington for General of 
the army. 

Since the organization of the Early Eighties Ward 
has been a prominent figure at all Society Dinners 
and his general personality endeared him to all 
generations of Columbia men who now moura his 
death. 
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CAMPUS NOTES 


RoBERT К. O'LOUGHLIN, '18 


Robert R. O'Loughlin, '18, Captain of the Crew, 
and Joseph H. Brown, '18, center on the football 
team, were elected members of the Board of Stu- 
dent Representatives as a result of balloting which 
was held last week. They will serve without vote 
until Commencement, and then will be vested with 
all powers and privileges of members of the Board. 
The exact date for voting on the new constitution 
for the Student Board has not been announced. 

Regular drills were held by the Columbia Univer- 
sity unit in the Twenty-second Regiment Armory 
every day last week, at 3:15 p. m. and 4:15 p. m. 
The daily schedule has been regularly adhered to 
and Saturday and Sunday are the only days on 
which there is no drilling for Columbia men. 

The naval corps which has been drilling with the 
Officers Training Corps at the Armory is now con- 
stituted as a separate group and in the future will 
train aboard the U.S.S. ‘‘Granite State,” stationed 
in the North River at Ninety-fourth Street. 

Announcement has been made that the following 
have been elected members of Tau Beta Pi, the hon- 
orary Engineering Fraternity: R. A. Bloomsburg, 
'198; E. S. Bristol, '195; W. С. Randolph, '19S. 

Barnard College has established an information 
bureau to answer questions concerning Belgian War 
Relief. 


A number of students met in Room 510 Engineer- 
ing, on March 10, to discuss methods of training for 
operating boats in a proposed naval patrol which 
in time of war would be an important part of the 
defense of New York Harbor. Professor Moss, of 
the Department of Engineering, and Navy officers 
now students of mechanical engineering, will pro- 
vide the necessary instruction. It is planned to 
conduct a series of lectures on fundamentals of 
navigation, and as soon as the Hudson is naviga- 
ble practical work on the motor-boat patrol will 
follow. Dr. G. A. Soper was present and addressed 
the gathering. 

The following have been elected members of the 
Senior Society of Nacoms: John Percy Baker, 
Joseph Henry Brown, Alfred Louis Huelsenbeck, 
Richard William Lahey, Duncan Weyerhorst Leys, 
Seeley Greenleaf Mudd, Robert Roy O'Loughlin, 
Robert Otis Pennell Meredith Jones Roberts, 
Thomas George Schaedle, James Henry Schmelzel, 
Jr.. Herbert Eberhard Vollmer, George Monroe 
White. 

Sigma Xi elections for this year are as follows: 
Member of the Faculty: W. K. Gregory, C. W. 
Larson, R. S. Woodworth. Graduate Students: 
H. L. Alling, R. H. Bowen, J. Douglas, E. Franke, 
I. D. Garard, J. P. Givler, H. L. Heft, B. Hubbard, 
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R. L. Kramer, C. E. Lynch, Н. J. Masson, К. P. 
Monroe, R. W. Mumford, R. C. Murphy, E. T. 
Oakes,.H. Partenheimer, M. B. Stark, R. A. Stein- 
berg. J. W. Stillman, H. W. Thurston, B. A. Wooten, 
and J. S. Zinsser. Undergraduates: 19175 —E. C. 
Brueckman, А. A. Haldenstein, W. S. Johnston, 
P. Mahler, R. Borsuk, M. Stein, B. R. Cummings, 
W. S. Lemmon, W. H. Sammis, P. Sporn, R. Col- 
sten, H. U. Greene, J. L. Kretzmer, R. P. Hermsdorf, 
S. S. Aboucha, M. M. Dixon, E. Moldenke, P. B. 
Tartt, M. Walsh. r917C—C. D. Ingersoll, Н. Н. 
Meyer, C. R. Plunkett, L. Tonks, A. L. Wechsler, '16. 

The Klef Klub met in East Hall on March 13, and 
the following elections were held: Leader of the 
Glee Club, Cyril G. Laub, '18; Manager of the 


UNIVERSITY 


HE score of the Yale-Columbia Swimming Meet 

at New Haven, Wednesday night, was 42 to IT. 
By losing the meet, Columbia ties for the intercol- 
legiate championship, having finished the season with 
seven victories and one defeat. The News goes to 
press immediately so that details of the Yale meet 
can not be included here, but an account of it will 
appear in next week's issue. 


Two more meets were won by Columbia last week, 
Princeton taking a trimming to the tune of r9 to 
34, and Pennsylvania succumbing by a score of 18 
to35. Columbia was not pressed to win either meet, 
starting out with a clear lead oí eight points in 
each, gained in the relay. With the exception of the 
fancy dive, in which Anderson and Kansangian of 
Princeton and Roat of Pennsylvania were adjudged 
superior to Mills, Columbia took every first place. 
Vollmer competed only in the relay event against 
Princeton, but Coach Kennedy sent him into the 
fifty-yard and 220-yard races against Penn. 

The best competition in both meets occurred in 
the plunge for distance. Six inches and three inches 
were the margins of Levi's victories over Princeton 
and Penn, respectively, and in both meets the 
winning distance was made on the last plunge. 
Howard's rapid development and the fine way in 
which Herbert is supporting Vollmer are other 
features to be noted in reviewing the meets. 


The satisfaction of defeating Princeton's water 
. polo team was denied Columbia's submarine wrest- 
lers who, playing the sextet from Old Nassau for the 
second time this season, failed of their ambition by 
no less than twenty points. The final score stood 
26 to б in favor of Princeton. Columbia's points 
were scored on a touch goal by Wallach and a toul 
goal by Noble. Toward the end. Columbia seemed 
to lose its grip completely and the visitors had 
things pretty much their own way. Princeton re- 


Combined Clubs, Chester B. Winans, '18; Assistant 
Manager, А. A. Cree, 'rg. Election of the leader of 
the Mandolin Club «as postponed. 


From 1916 comes this correction of our state- 
ment, recently, that the 1919 Soph Show had 
been the first to show no financial loss. 


By all possible means I hasten to correct the grave 
error contained in the last issue of your worthy 
weekly. The 1916 Soph Show showed a profit of 
$8.02 a month or two after the management had 
declared the show, '' Hats," a financial failure. The 
$.02 was an uncancelled stamp which we were able 
to use again when we wrote back our thanks for 
the late subscription. 


ATHLETICS 


tained the championship by winning from Yale later 
in the week. 

The Penn-Columbia water polo fight, or "Jimmy 
Cleveland's Revenge," was the best production of 
the season, from the Columbia standpoint. The 
Varsity trailed Penn for the greater part of the game 
but proved it was merely postponing the decision to 
make victory more sweet and defeat more bitter by 
counting a thrown goal in the last minute of play, 
making the score r5 to r4 in Columbia's favor. 
Cochran scored Columbia's only touch goal. Wal- 
lach threw a goal and three fouls and Noble added 
three points on fouls. Penn scored two touch goals, 
one as a result of a wonderful lapse in Blue and 
White headwork, and four goals from fouls. The 
victory over Penn places the two teams in a tie for 
second place in the final standing, if Columbia can 
defeat Yale. 

. Columbia failed to score a point in the intercol- 
legiate wrestling championships held at Ithaca, last 
Saturday. Cornell won the team championship 
easily and five of the seven individual titles. The 
Varsity was not represented in the competition for 
first places and placed oaly one man in the second 
division. In every class, whether wrestling tor 
second or third place, Columbia's representative was 
defeated. The team scores follow: Cornell, 32; 
Penn, 15; Lehigh, 15; Princeton, 4; Columbia, o. 


The Varsity fencing team, made up ot Captain 
Allison, Arnaud and Valentine, defeated Penn at 
Philadelphia. last Saturday, by five bouts to four. 
The decision was in doubt up to the last bout, which 
Valentine won by 8 touches to 6. 


Yale won the intercollegiate basketball champion- 
ship by defeating Princeton, at New Haven, by a 
score of 42 to 10. The Tigers, better versed in de- 
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fensive than offensive tactics, were rushed off their 
feet by Yale's rapid passing and accurate shooting, 
and never had achance. The game exhibited by the 
victors was the fastest seen in the league this season. 

Yale's victory follows out early season predictions, 
while other teams, with the exception of Pennsyl- 
vania, did about what was expected of them. The 
1916 champions failed to play a brand of basketball 
that made them formidable contenders and were 
the only team to be defeated by the inexperienced 
Cornell five. The results of Columbia's season were 
satisfactory, in view of the change in coaching sys- 
tem and the lack of seasoned material at the outset. 
The final team standing follows: 


Team. G. W. hL. IC. 
МАО рар, IO 9 .900 
Princeton.......... IO 8 2 .800 
Pennsylvania....... 10 5 5 . 500 
Dartmouth......... 10 4 6 400 
Columbia.......... IO 3 7 300 
СогпеП............ 10 I 9 100 


Action taken at the annual meeting of the Football 
Rules Committee included changes in rules which 
barred the multiple kick, as originated by George 
Foster Sanford, coach at Rutgers; the elimination 
of the fifteen-yard penalty for roughing the receiver 
of a forward pass, the ball to be given to the offended 
side at the point where the foul occurred; and pro- 
hibiting a substitute from talking to any player on 
the field until the ball has been put in play. 

The Varsity baseball squad will probably be out 
on South Field by the time this issue of the News 
appears. Practice has been confined so far to the 
Gymnasium and the Grove, where the space is ex- 
tremely limited for effective work. "''Eddie" Shea 
and Howard Miller, candidates for pitching honors, 
are rapidly working into shape, and the outlook for 
a successful season is bright. 

Leonard, at center, with twenty field goals and 
fifty-three fouls for a total of ninety-three points, 
led the Columbia five in scoring during the season 
just closed. He ranked fourth in the league individ- 
ual standings. 


Following the close of the basketball season 
Coach Merner is continuing informal practice for 
a time so that the Freshmen, who will be candidates 
for next year's Varsity, and the men who remain 
from this year's squad will have a chance to learn 
one another's style of play. With a year of experi- 
ence behind them, and with the promise of strong 
material from the 1920 squad, the outlook for the 
1918 campaign is much brighter than it was for that 
just closed. The results of the season are regarded 
as satisfactory in view of the lack of veteran players 


at the start of practice. Columbia did not have 
the stamina to last against heavier rivals but in all 
except a few games the opposing team knew that it 
had been in a fight. 


Sport Calendar 


For detailed information, telephone Morning- 
side 1400. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 24 

Swimming. Intercollegiates at Philadelphia. 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28 

Baseball. C. C. N. Y. at Columbia. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 3I 

Baseball. Manhattan at Columbia. 


MONDAY, APRIL 2 
Baseball. St. John's at Columbia. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4 


Baseball. Amherst at Columbia. 


TUESDAY, APRIL IO 


Varsity "C" Club Meeting, Columbia University 
Club, 8:15 p. m. 


CHARTERED 1799 


Bank of the 
Manhattan Co. 


40 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


CAPITAL 
SURPLUS 


$2,050,000 
4,500,000 
OFFICERS 


STEPHEN BAKER President 
HENRY K. McHARG Vice-President 
D. H. PIERSON Cashier 
JAMES McNEIL Asst. Cashier 
B. D. FORSTER Asst. Cashier 
C. D. BAKER Asst. Cashier 
W. Е. MOORE Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


HENRY К. McCHarG 
STEPHEN BAKER 
FRED'K С. BOURNE 
К. W. PATERSON 
WILLIAM S. Top 
JAMES SPEYER 


WILLIAM SLOANE 
SAMUEL SLOAN 

В. Н. BORDEN 
WALTER JENNINGS 
C. H. TENNEY 
CHARLES D. Dicxgy 


Preliminary School for the Proposed 
American National University 


of Music 


Now open at 36 East 35th Street 
New York City 


Vocal instructor of renown, Metropolitan artist. Piano 
instructor for teaching repertoire; director of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. French, Italian, German taught 
by eminent teachers. Piano, ‘cello, violin and classic 
dancing by well-known instructors. No pupils accepted 
without promising talent. All students guaranteed début 
according to merits. Prices, $5 per lesson. Advisory 
Committee:—Enrico Caruso, Pasquale Amato, Mrs. 
Champ Clark, Mrs. Burleson, Miss Agnes Wilson, Mrs. 
Christian Hemick. 

For information write to executive offices, 801 Longacre 
Building, Broadway at 42nd st. 


STUDY SOMETHING PRACTICAL 
New York School of Fine and Applied Arts 


SUMMER SESSION, NEW YORK CITY 
Interior Decoration, Costume Design, Poster Advertis- 
ing, Life Drawing, Normal Training, 

Crafts and Painting 
Send for catalog and information 
SUSAN F. BISSELL, Secretary | 2239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


OUT-DOOR SCHOOL 


PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN for children 3 to 
IO years. Healthful outdoor activities with the stimulus 
of select companionship coupled with individual atten- 
tion and the advantages of private tutoring. An ideal 
location, directly adjacent to Manhattan Square, Mu- 
seum of Natural History and Central Park. 


ANNA E. CHAIRES, Principal 
42 WEST 76TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


STUDIO OF 


E. K. CARTER 


Specialized Photography in mono- 
chrome and colour for men and 
women of responsibility in the so- 
cial, scientific and commercial fields. 


2231 BROADWAY (at 8oth Street) 
NEW YorK CITY 
Telephone: Schuyler 9633 


Outdoor School Life for the City Boy 
BARNARD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Overlooking Van Cortlandt Park Playground; 4 min- 
utes walk from West 242d St. Broadway Sub Station 
COLLEGE PREPARATION 


WM. LIVINGSTON HAZEN, '83, HEADMASTER 
T. E. LYON, ASSOCIATE HEADMASTER 


NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL 


Backward Children 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
238th St. and Riverside Ave. Tel. 316 Kingsbridge 
DAY SCHOOL 
315 W. 87th St. (near Riverside Drive) Tel. 9121 
Schuyler. 

Individual instruction by graduate teachers experi- 
enced in training of difficult children. 

Kindergarten, Elementary and Manual Training 
Departments. 

Full particulars upon application. 


FLORENCE 


THE COLLEGE BOOK STORE 


A. G. SEILER, Proprietor 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS, 
AND SOUVENIRS 


Students’ Discounts Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 
1124 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR I20TH STREET 


RIVERDALE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


I4 acres facing Van Cortlandt Park at West 25and St. 
Best Boarding School Advantages Near By 
FOR DAY AND BOARDING BOYS 


Daily auto 'bus; hardy country life; unusually strong 
college preparation and elementary work. 
Preparation for Columbia by Columbia Men 
Ask for descriptive year book 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Head Master 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York City 


MORNINGSIDE SCHOOL 


438 WEST II6TH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
All grades and Kindergarten 
Elliman kindergarten training classes. Spanish coaching 
Adults and children 
The Misses D. and L. JOHNSON, Principals 
Tel. 6914 Morningside 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 


BOYS AND GIRLS. HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Its preparation for college and home life long consider- 
ed model. Physical training emphasized. Gymnasium 
swimming pool, play-grounds. Illustrated catalogue 
sent on request. Address 
HENRY CARR PEARSON, Prin., West 120th St., М. Y. С. 


FRANCIS EMORY 


FITCH 


(INCORPORATED) 
Printers To Brokees 
47 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Kindly mention The News 


| 


isi c Cathedral Billiard Academy 


Terrace Tennis Courts M. Lasser, Mgr. 


FOR RENT | 2824-2846 Broadway 


BY HOUR, MONTH OR SEASON Finest Equipped Billiard Academy in the City 


: А : 12 BRUNSWICK-BALKE TABLES 
Riverside Drive and 112th Street 


| HENRY BROS. & CO. 
| EMPIRE BLDG., 71 BROADWAY 
| Telephone 204 Rector 
| 


HOWARD H. HENRY 
MEMBER NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


. AMBROSE D. HENRY '84 JOHN M. MILLER 
STOCKS AND BONDS 


BRANCH OFFICE 
KINNEY BLDG., BROAD AND MARKET STREETS | 

| NEWARK, N. J. 
Telephone 1600 Market 


Where Living is a Continual Delig ke 


Hotel THERESA 


ENTIRE BLOCK, 7th AVENUE, 124th TO 1 25thsrTs. 


One block from “L and Subway. Surface cars 
and Bus lines to all points at door. Within a few 


minutes' walk of N. Y. Central R. R. Station 


| A Reringp FAMILY AND TRANSIENT FiREPROOr HoTEL 
All Outside Rooms 


Excellent Accommo- 
dations at Attractive 
Rates 


Large Spacious Din- 

ing Room at Top of 

Building Overlooking 
the Palisades | 


Unexcelled Cuisine 


Perfect Service 


Breakfast şoc 
Lunch бос | 
Dinner $1.00 


ГАТ 
For VALUABLES 


Telephone | 
8270 Morningside ` 


R. P. LEUBE 


Manager 


Columbus Ave. and 67th St. 
NEW YORK 


Kindly mention The News 


The VARSITY SHOW 


АА 99 
Home, James 
atthe Hotel Astor, March 28-31 


ICKETS for the Varsity Show 

are now on sale at the Hotel 
Astor, Columbia Club, and Earl 
Hall. They cost two dollars, which 
is not much considering the play 
alone, the dancing alone, or the 
Columbiaatmospherealone. Triple 
value is concentrated in every ticket. 
A number of tickets are gone, but 
some still remain. These may be 
reserved by telegraph, telephone or 
post. 


Alumni N. ight, Friday, March T hirtieth 


Alumni Trustee Nominating 


Convention on June 


MARCH 30, 1917 


“Yes, It’s a Steinway 


SN’T there supreme satisfaction in being able to 
say that of the piano in your home? Would you 
have the same feeling about any other piano? 
“Its a Steinway.” Nothing more need be said. 
Everybody knows you have chosen wisely; you 
have given to your home the very best that money 
can buy. . You will never even think of changing 
this piano for any other. As the years go by the 
words ‘‘It’s a Steinway” will mean more and more 
to you, and thousands of times, as you continue to 
enjoy through life the companionship of that noble 
instrument, absolutely without a peer, you will say 
to yourself: ‘‘How glad Iam I paid the few extra 
dollars and got a Steinway.”’ 


STEINWAY &SONS 


STEINWAY HALL SUBWAY EXPRESS STATION AT THE DOOR 
107-109 EAST 14TH ST. NEW YORK 


Kindly mention The News 


Preliminary School for the Proposed 
American National University 


of Music 


Now open at 36 East 35th Street 
New York City 


Vocal instructor of renown, Metropolitan artist. Piano 
i instructor for teaching repertoire; director of the Metro- 
| pohtan Opera House. French, Italian, German taught 
y eminent teachers. Piano, 'cello, violin and classic 


dancing by well-known instructors. No pupils accepted 
| without promising talent. All students guaranteed début 

according to merits. Prices, $5 per lesson. Advisory 
Committee:—Enrico’ Caruso, Pasquale Amato, Mrs. 
Champ Clark, Mrs. Burleson, Miss Agnes Wilson, Mrs. 
Christian Hemick. 
For information write to executive offices, 801 Longacre 
Building, Broadway at 42nd et. 


STUDY SOMETHING PRACTICAL 
New York School of Fine and Applied Arts 


| SUMMER SESSION, NEW YORK CITY 
Interior Decoration, Costume Design, Poster Advertis- 
ing, Life Drawing, Normal Training, 
Crafts and Painting 
Send for catalog and information 
SUSAN F. BISSELL, Secretary 2239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


OUT-DOOR SCHOOL 


PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN for children 3 to 
10 years. Healthful outdoor activities with the stimulus 
of select companionship coupled with individual atten- 
tion and the advantages of private tutoring. An ideal 
location, directly adjacent to Manhattan Square, Mu- 
seum of Natural History and Central Park. 


ANNA E. CHAIRES, Principal 


42 WEST 76TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


STUDIO OF 


E. K. CARTER 


Specialized Photography in mono- 
chrome and colour for men and 
women of responsibility in the so- __ 
cial, scientific and commercial fields. ш у 
2231 Broapway (at 80th Street) 
NEW Үокк CiTY 


Telephone: Schuyler 9633 


Outdoor School Life for the City Boy 
BARNARD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Overlooking Van Cortlandt Park Playground; 4 min- 
utes walk from West 242d St. Broadway Sub Station 


COLLEGE PREPARATION 


WM. LIVINGSTON HAZEN, '83, HEADMASTER 
| T. E. LYON, ASSOCIATE HEADMASTER 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL 


Backward Children 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
238th St. and Riverside Ave. Tel. 316 Kingsbridge 
DAY SCHOOL 
315 W. 87th St. (near Riverside Drive) Tel. 9121 
Schuyler. 

Individual instruction by graduate teachers experi- 
enced in training of difficult children. 

Kindergarten, Elementary and Manual Training 
Departments. 

Full particulars upon application. 


THE COLLEGE BOOK STORE 


A. G. SEILER, Proprietor 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS, 
AND SOUVENIRS 


Students’ Discounts Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 
1124 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR I20TH STREET 


RIVERDALE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


I4 acres facing Van Cortlandt Park at West 252nd St. 
Best Boarding School Advantages Near By 
FOR DAY AND BOARDING BOYS 


Daily auto 'bus; hardy country life; unusually strong 
college preparation and elementary work. 
Preparation for Columbia by Columbia Men 
Ask for descriptive year book 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Head Master 
Riverdale-on- Hudson, New York City 


MORNINGSIDE SCHOOL 


438 WEST IIÓTH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
All grades and Kindergarten 
Elliman kindergarten training classes. Spanish coaching 
Adults and children 
The Misses D. and L. JOHNSON, Principals 
Tel. 6014 Morningside 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 


BOYS AND GIRLS. HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Its preparation for college and home life long consider- 
ed model. Phy sical training emphasized. Gymnasium 
swimming pool, play-grounds. Illustrated catalogue 
sent on request. Address 
HENRY CARR,PEARSON, Prin., West 120th St., N. Y. C. 


FRANCIS EMORY 


FITCH 


(INCORPORATED) 
Printers To Brokers 
47 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Kindiy mention The News 
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This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 


transaction of business at a distance. 


Full information may be obtained, by those desir- 


ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, Согомвл ALumni News, New York 


Telephone 5895 Hanover 


BENJAMIN B. LAWRENCE, '78 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 


60 Wall Street New Yorxk CIty 


FRANCIS W. COLLINS, 'o5 E. M. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PUBLIC UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 


50 Church Street New Yonk City 


Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 
JOHN LAIMBEER, Jr. °83 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND ALTERATIONS 


103 Park Avenue 


Room1118 New Yorx City 


Telephone 3042 Cortland 


DANIEL E. MORAN, '84 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


55 Liberty Street New YoRK City 


С. Н. ELLARD, '97 
INSURANCE 


Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Cortland 4446 217 Broadway 


С. H. LINDLEY 
LINDLEY anp EICKHOFF 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW 


604 Mills Building SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Cable Address: Chrysalis 


HENRY EickHorr, '75L 


Fu&EL ECONOMY 


DAVID MOFFATT MYERS, M. E. тоог 
Griggs and Myers 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


1r0 West 4oth Street New York CIty 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 


Factory PowER PLANTS 


Telephone 7190 Bryant D. E. BURCHELL, '04 


BURCHELL, CLARK & LOGAN, Inc. 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
IIO West Street Nzw YoRk City 


William MacRossie '11 
Allan MacRossie, Jr. '14 
MacRossrz & MAcRossiE 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
SURETY BONDS 


Telephone 2172 John 


I Liberty Street New York City 


Н. К. BirziNG, State's Attorney WILLIAM LANGER, ‘о 


BITZING AND LANGER 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
Farmers and Merchants Bank Building 
Suite 2-3-4-5 
MANDAN, NORTH DAKOTA 


Rector 5586 


KENNETH G. STERN, E. E.'12 
111 BROADWAY 
New York City 


Sheet Aluminum Babbitt Metal 


Telephone Rector 9310 


J. PARKE CHANNING, '83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway New Yorx City 


Telephone Rector 1331 
ALLAN N. SPOONER & SON, Inc. 
CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 
River and Harbor Construction—Piers, Bulkheads, 
Foundations and Caissons—Subaqueous Pipe 
and Cable Laying—Marine Divers 
Pier 11, North River NEW YORK City 


Telephone Tuomas J. Brapy, JR., 
Madison Square 2721 C.E. 


TnuoMas J. BRADY, JR., CONSTRUCTION Co. 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


1170 Broadway New YoRnK City 
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March 30, 1917 


To MEMBERS OF THE COLUMBIA ALUMNI FEDERATION: 


Notice 15 hereby given that a Convention to nominate an Alumni Trustee to 
succeed James.*Duane Livingston, '80, whose term as Third Alumni Trustee 
will expire on June 30, 1917, will be held in the Trustees’ Room at the University 
at 4 p. т. оп Thesday, June 5, 1917-—the nominee, 1f elected, to serve as a Trustee 


of the University for a term of six years from the beginning of the academic year 


° 


next afler his electton. 
This notice 15 published in partial fulfilment of the requirements of Chapter XI, 


Section 5, of the By-Laws of the Board of Trustees of Columbia University in the 
City of New York, adopted A pril 5, 1915, which reads as follows: 
Beginning in 1915, the Nominating Committee shall meet at the University annually 


on the day before Commencement, and nominate a successor to the Alumni Trustee 
whose lerm is about to expire. Such nomination shall be for the term of six years 


from the beginning of the next academic year. Sixty days previous notice of th’ date 
of every such mecting or convention shall be published in the Columbia Alumni News, 
and shall also be mailed by the Executive Secretary of the Alumni Federation to the 
President апа Secretary of cach Alumni Association and Alumni Club within the 
Federation; to all active members of the Federation who are not members of an Associa- 


Lion or Club; and to such other alumni as the Directors of the Federation may from 


time lo (ime determine. 
LEVERING Tyson, 


Executive Secretary 
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ANNUAL COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION MEETING 


HE annual mid-winter reunion of the 

alumni of the College was held at the Auto- 
mobile Club of America, West Fifty-fourth Street, 
on March 26, and wascharacterized by an evidence 
of keen interest in Columbia's efforts to assist the 
government of the United States in preparing 
itself for the impending national crisis. 

The program as originally announced stated 
that moving pictures of the work of the American 
Ambulance in France, and pictures of the Ameri- 
can troops at the Mexican border, would be 
shown. The Entertainment Committee made 
good all its promises and more, for several days 
prior to the meeting a follow-up notice was sent 
to members with a statement that James W. 
Gerard, '9o, recently returned from Germany 
where he has been serving as American Ambas- 
sador to that country, would be present at the 
meeting, and speak. With all these features the 
attendance was, of course, destined to be the 
largest in recent years. A high degree of enthusi- 
asm was maintained all evening. 

Herbert L. Satterlee, '83, President of the 
Association was chairman, and he introduced Mr. 
Gerard. Тһе News 
hoped to publish a 
stenographic report of 
the ex-ambassador’s 
remarks, but, at his 
request, no notes were 
taken. Although all 
present realized that 
the speaker labored 
under a handicap of 
official silence, his 
short address was 
most interesting and 
instructive. 

Pictures of the 
American Ambulance 
were secured through 
the kindness of Henry 
Montgomery, '88, and 
the exhibition was pre- 
ceded by a talk by 
Lieutenant Roeder, the 
same othcer who had 
already addressed the 
Class of 1888, and 
the Forty-Niners at 
dinners earlier in the 
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winter. He was just as entertaining as upon 
former occasions and he had an entirely new set 


of pictures which illustrated very forcibly the 


part which Americans are and have been taking 
in the work abroad in the ambulance service and 
in the aviation corps. 

Professor Н. E. Crampton, '93, Chairman of 
the University Committee on Plan and Procedure 
in the Columbia Mobilization, was asked to tell 
what the University had already done and what 
it was undertaking. The News has reported 
this University activity from time to time and 
will not go into it here at any great length, par- 
ticularly since latest developments are recorded 
elsewhere in this issue. The Chief of the Eighth 
Corps in the Columbia Mobilization, James 
Duane Livingston, '80, followed Professor 
Crampton and went into greater detail of what 
the students have done and what he was trying to 
accomplish so alumni could have facilities for 
drill. He announced that because of the almost 
continuous use to which the armories of the city 
were being put, it was practically impossible to 
get armory accommodations for evening drill 
in Manhattan. Аз à 
last resort, he reported 
that the University 
Gymnasium had been 
secured for drill on 
three evenings a week, 
and that there would 
be provided competent 
ofhcers on these even- 
ings. The first drill he 
announced for Satur- 
day, March 3r. He 
stated that the notice 
of the assignment of 
the Gymnasium for 
drilling and of the first 
drill would be mailed 
to all alumni in or near 
New York in a few 
days. (Since this time 
the drill nights have 
been changed to Tues- 
day, Wednesday and 
Friday, and the first 
drill set for Tuesdav, 
April 3—Ep.) With an 


appeal to all present to 
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support the University in its service to the 
nation—merely a continuation of the Columbia 
tradition—Livingston concluded a very enthusi- 
astic and loyal speech. 

J. Augustus Barnard, '92, Captain of Com- 
pany К of the Seventh Regiment, N. С. №. Y., 
was the next speaker. He dwelt at some length 
on the wrong impressions which had been circu- 
lated about the National Guard in connection 
with the Border mobilization. He told some in- 
teresting facts about the proportion of men who 
had served, about the equipment of the guards- 
men and of the camp and about life along the 
Rio Grande. 
press of this country and not the guardsmen or 
the regular army men were to blame for whatever 
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features of "unpreparedness" had been empha- 
sized in the newspapers. 

When Captain Barnard concluded his address, 
pictures. which had been secured through his 
instrumentality were thrown on the screen 
and a highly entertaining description of the 
military life at the border was given by Lyman 
C. Butler, 'r3L, a member of the Seventh 
Regiment. By the time he had concluded his 
remarks the long program of entertainment had 
followed the hands of the clock around to 
midnight, yet only a handful had left the hall 
when the lights blazed up. This most interest- 
ing and instructive gathering of College alumni 
closed with a buffet supper, and singing around 
the piano. 


WIIAT COLUMBIA HAS DONE AND IS DOING FOR 
THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 


N addition to the attempt made by the Uni- 

versity to find out from every student and 
former student, every officer and every member 
of the taculty, what service each individual can 
render to the government, it will, perhaps, be 
well to outline what has been accomplished thus 
far, although some of this information has 
already appeared in the News. 

As most alumni know, the University put 
itself at the disposal of the citv, state and federal 
governments as soon as diplomatic relations 
with Germany were severed. 

'The alumni were asked to take over for their 
special consideration. the organization of a 
reserve officers training corps for the Army 
and for the Navy, made up of both alumni and 
students. The alumni appointed by the Uni- 
versity to effect this organization are Herbert L. 
Satterlee, '83, for the Navy, and Arthur S. 
Dwight, '55 Mines, for the Army, both these 
men under James Duane Livingston, '80, as 
Chief of the Columbia Training Unit. As a 
Military Council, Lieutenant Colonel Latham К. 
Reed, 'o8, Sixty-ninth Regiment; Lieutenant 
Colonel J. M. Wainwright, “84, and Major 
George G. Cochran, '84 M, have been appointed. 
As a Naval Council, Jacob S. Langthorn, ‘91 
Mines, George. А. Soper, '99Ph.D., and Com- 
mander Alfred B. Frv,'79 Mines, were appointed. 

These men have effected a voluntary military 
organization for Columbia alumni, faculty and 
students. At the Twentv-second Regiment. Ar- 
тогу, r68th Street and Broadway, drill for 


alumni and students is being held daily except 


.Saturday and Sunday, at 3:15 and 4:15. Lec- 


tures are being conducted in 301 Hamilton Hall 
on Thursday evenings at 8 p.m. The office in 
charge of drill and lectures is Captain Philip 
Mathews of the United States Coast Artillery, 
under appointment from the War Department. 
Alumni who wish to drill at the hours above men- 
tioned can report at the armory to Captain 
Mathews. 

Drill for alumni and members of the faculty 
will also be held in the University Gymnasium at 
eight o'clock on Tuesday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day evenings under competent instructors. 

There is also a voluntary naval unit. For 
Columbia students the U. S. S. Granite State, 
anchored in the North River at Ninety-seventh 
Street, has been assigned. Those students who 
wish instruction and drill in naval subjects can 
report on Friday afternoons at 4 o'clock. For 
alumni and members of the faculty, the same 
course of instruction will be given on board the 
Granite State every Friday evening at eight 
o'clock. 

A Motor Boat Patrol Unit of the U. S. Naval 
Coast Reserve has been organized and meets on 
the campus (Headquarters, Engineering Build- 
ing) on Monday, Wednesday and Thursday at 
four o'clock. The instruction for this unit com- 
prises lectures and drill in the use of wireless, 
piloting, gas engines, cooking, first aid, etc. 

A special course of instruction in naval sciences 
has been outlined for Brooklyn alumni and 
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students, the scope of instruction to cover a 
period of ten weeks, with a two-hour period each 
week, from four to six p. m., on Saturday after- 
noons, except as otherwise noted. 

The location of the station for the men desiring 
instruction in Brooklyn is the Second Battalion 
Armory, foot of Fifty-second Street, Brooklyn. 
This armory may be reached via the Fourth 
Avenue and Sea Beach Subway to Fifty-third 
Street, or the Fifth Avenue and Bay Ridge “L” 
to Fifty-second Street. 

Each instruction period of two hours is to be 
divided into two equal parts. 


FIRST PERIOD 


Infantry. Including manual of arms, school, 
of the recruit, school of the squad, school of the 
company; setting-up drill, both with and with- 
out arms; bayonet exercise. 

Artillery. Three-inch field piece. 
the section. 


School of 


SECOND PERIOD 


Seamanship. Such as marlinspike seamanship, 
and knotting and splicing; marking of lead line, 
and use of hand lead; pilotage, including buoyage 
system, rules-of-the-road, etc.; elementary sig- 
nals; boats and boat nomenclature, with in- 
structions in their handling under oars and sails; 
handling of steam launches. 

Gunnery. Description of the service (Spring- 
field) rifle; sighting and aiming, drills with rifle; 
rifle shooting on range with reduced charges; 
drills at three-pounder guns and at loading ma- 
chine; gun-pointing and sight-setting drills at 
three-pounder with mechanical targets. 

In addition to the above, there will be given 
from time to time instruction in such subjects as 
duty, discipline, ratings, naval ranks, distinguish- 
ing marks, ship's organization, duties of various 
officers, ship etiquette, honors, distinction, and 
such other subjects as may be deemed of value 
for the naval service. 

The instruction of men in the engineer branch 
will cover a full period of two hours on Friday 
evening, between eight and ten p. m., and this 
will include the care of marine boilers of thetypes 
generally in use in the United States Navy at 
the present time; general description and care of 
marine engines, reciprocating; also steam tur- 
bines; care of auxiliary machinery, dynamos and 
electrical generating apparatus; instruction in 
practical operation of marine and auxiliary ma- 
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chinery; troubles encountered on board ship; 
breakdown and emergency repairs; care of 
stores and supplies; and naval regulations with 
reference to the engine room. 


Aviation 


Alumni interested in taking up aviation can 
ascertain details by calling the Alumni Office, 
311 East Hall (telephone, 1400 Morningside), 
every day from one to two. Formal application 
to the government at Washington must be made 
and an application requires enlistment. The 
first class will start at Mineola on or about 
June 1. 

Series of Lectures at Club 

The Club has engaged Captain F. T. Van 
Liew, formerly of the United States Army, to 
give twelve military lectures to Club members on 
Monday evenings, at the Clubhouse, from eight 
to eleven. The first of these was given on 
March 26. The lectures are designed so as to 
prepare for examination for the Officers Reserve 
Corps. 


Dr. George G. Cochran, '84M, a member of 
the Military Council, has announced that he has 
secured from the Adjutant General of the State 
permission for college alumni to use the armories 
in the state. The only formality necessary is to 
apply for the use of the armories to the Alumni 
Office, at the University, and the application will 
immediately be hurried through official chan- 
mels. Alumni in other states who are interested 
in the securing of military training for college 
men will do well to try to secure the same privi- 
leges in their respective commonwealths. 


15,000 Personnel Index Cards Returned 


More than 15,000 personnel index card have 
been returned to the Registrar, and the Statistics 
Laboratory has been busily engaged in sorting 
the cards into groups corresponding to the 
official University regimentation, as published 
in the News, page 558 (Volume 8, number 23, 
dated March 9, 1917). This task is enormous, 
and is, perhaps, the most arduous so far en- 
countered in the University mobilization. The 
cards have been segregated according to the 
information tabulated. Professor Chaddock and 
his assistant, Mr. Ross, have gone over the entire 
list of cards several times, making selections and 
classifications of various kinds. This requires 
expert and, in many cases, uncanny judgment, 
for the usefulness of the index depends upon the 
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exact classification of the information volun- 
teered by the individuals themselves—and very 
often this information is not given in a very 
concise manner. When the classification is 
completed, the University will tender formally to 
the government the services of those who have 
indicated their willingness to serve in various 
capacities. 

But one example of the service which the index 
can render: The Naval Unit of the Columbia 
Officers Reserve Corps wished to find out how 
many motor boats were available for use by 
Columbia men. The index was consulted and it 
was learned that alumni living in and near New 
York City had volunteered the use of fifty-four 
motor boats. 

Doctors are Organizing 

The News asked Dr. Hans Zinsser, '99, to 
furnish for publication a general statement of 
what the Medical Department of the University 
has been doing to facilitate the cooperation of 
with the government 
in connection with Preparedness, 
and Dr. Zinsser 
following: 

The different types of work which 


Columbia 


sent us the 


a medical organization like our own 
could organize for national service 
have been sub-divided as follows: 
I. Enrolment of physicians and 
surgeons. 
2. (a) Enrolment of 
workers. 
(b) Plan for training of labora- 
tory workers. 
3. Enrolment of dentists. 
4. Enrolment of pharmacists. 
s. (a) Enrolment of nurses 
attendants. 
(b) Plan of training nurses and 
nurses' helpers. 
6. Organization of base hospital 
unit, Columbia-Presbyterian 
. Hospital organization. 
7. Biology. 


laboratory 


and 


The enrolment of physicians and 
surgeons is being carried out by Dr. 
Burnap; the enrolment of dentists 
has been put in the hands of Dr. 
Dunning; that of pharmacists to Dr. 
Rusby; and a scheme for a mobiliza- 
tion of laboratory workers for various 
purposes is being attended to by Dr. 
Zinsser. The base hospital unit 
(Columbia-Presbyterian Hospital), 
which had been fairly well organized 
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before this matter was taken up by the President of 
the University, is now being very thoroughly organ- 
ized in detail by Dr. A. V. S. Lambert, with the 
cooperation of the medical, and surgical staffs of the 
Presbyterian Hospital and Miss Maxwell and Miss 
Nutting. I believe that this unit, which is also, 
I think, cooperating with the American Red Cross, 
is now practically in a condition to enter service 
whenever required to. 

The enrolment of physicians, surgeons, dentists, 
pharmacists, etc., will serve, we think, to determine 
which of these men are able and willing to serve the 
Government, where they are willing to go, how much 
of their time they can give, and classify them in 
such a way that a Government request could imme- 
diately be answered by the provision of suitable 
men for direct entrance into the Federal Service. 

Students of the Medical School, graduate students 
and ex-students of the laboratories have been signed 
ир, at present to the number of seventy or more, 
for immediate availability for school examinations 
and other laboratory tests which will be a great 
necessity, on a large scale, as soon as a volunteer 
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Army is mobilized. In connection with this particu- 
lar work, contact has been established with the War 
department which will probably call for such work 
very early, and the laboratory plan has been so 
drawn up that a considerable number of the men 
who are Reserve officers could immediately respond 
to Government call and still leave the laboratories 
sufficiently well manned to take care of Government 
examinations at Columbia, and to give short courses 
for the further training of bacteriologists and other 
laboratory workers who could then be sent out to 
places where the Government needed them. 

In addition to this, there are a great many sanitary 
functions in connection with camp and troop sanita- 
tion for which Columbia could furnish men in addi- 
tion to those who are already commissioned officers in 
the Medical Reserve Corps of the United States Ariny. 

The general organization work is headed by Dean 
Lambert and is coordinated, through a member of 
the Faculty who is on President Butler’s Committee, 
with the General University Organization. 

I take it that you do not want, for your present 
purposes, a statement of greater length and, there- 
fore, will not go into some ot the more extensive 
plans which the present situation has suggested to 
us. It is not impossible that some of the laboratory 
departments (Physiology (Dr. Lee)] may be able to 
undertake investigations into sanitary supervision of 
such industries as munitions manufacture, and other 
war occupations, in which European conditions have 
demonstrated the dangers of occupational disease. 
It is also quite possible that other short courses may 
be arranged for X-Ravists, electrocardiographic 
work, etc., and that the authorities at the Presby- 
terian Hospital in cooperation with Barnard Col- 
lege, and Miss Nutting at Teachers College, may 
undertake the training of ambulance corps orderlies 
and nurses' helpers, although in connection with the 
last-name 1 undertakings. 

Another step in Columbia war-preparedness was 
taken when at the Columbia Club last Monday 
night, March 26, one hundred and fifty alumni 
listened gravely and intently to the first of twelve 
weekly military lectures calculated to prepare the 
hearers for examination for the Officers Reserve 
Corps of the United States Army. The speaker 
was Captain Е. T. Van Liew, formerly U. S. A., 
who is delivering the same lectures elsewhere. 

The speaker was introduced by David Keppel, 
'оїЕ.А._ Preceding Capt. Van Liew, James 
Duane Livingston, '80, briefly outlined the steps 
officers, students, and alumni of Columbia 
already have taken to learn and develop the 
University's military resources. 

A summary of part of the ground covered by 
Captain Van Liew's lecture is printed аз а sup- 
plement to this issue of the News. 
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The Motor Boat Patrol 


А meeting of the motor-boat patrol was held 
in the Engineering Building on March 26. On 
behalf of the Association of the Doctors of 
Philosophy, George А. Soper, '99Ph.D., presented 
the unit with a complete set of signal flags, and 
we reprint herewith the address of presentation: 


I have been asked to present you, a group of 
Columbia students undergoing a course of naval 
instruction which may the better fit vou to serve 
your country in time of war, with a set of signal 
flaps. 

The gift is in the name of the Association of Doc- 
tors of Philosophy. It is the result of the interest 
which members of that association have taken in 
this course of instruction since its beginning, and 
is in response to the first request for material aid 
which you have made. 

You have had need of other and more costly 
things and, for the most part, you have supplied 
them yourselves or they have been furnished by 
your instructors. The Ph.D. Association considers 
itself fortunate in being able to assist vou in this 
small matter. 

There is a significance in this gift from the Doctors 
of Philosophy to the undergraduates which vou will 
be quick to recognize. It typifies the cordial хутра- 
thy with which your efforts are seconded. It means 
more. It means approval of the principle that 
mere impulsive patriotism, however valuable in 
others, is not so much demanded in our University 
men, as intelligent preparation. 

Unlike most flags, whose symbolism is of a 
totally different character, these twenty-nine flags 
are not intended to represent your nationality, or 
your organization, nor are they meant tor parades 
or decorative purposes. Their function is to speak. 
They will enable you to transmit messages through 
space where other means of communication are 
lacking and in accordance with the system which for 
many years has been the universal language of the 
sea. 

There is no patriotic sentiment here, such as 
thrills every American heart at the sight of the 
national banner. Only the Stars and Stripes can 
arouse that. These signal flags are for a colder, 
sterner, yet no less patriotic, service. It is in 
response to orders given by their means that the 
greatest battles have been won, the noblest deeds 
performed and the most glorious traditions ot our 
beloved country have been sustained at sea. 

In unskilled hands these flags mean nothing. 
Properly used, they are of inestimable value. And 
so it will be with other things with which vou will 
have to deal in the great work which lies before you. 
Value lies in service. The measure of a man de- 
pends upon the use he makes ot what he has. 


—————— ныт  ———— m 
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Then take these useful flags and employ them for 
the good of your country. In the name of those 
who hold Columbia's highest degrees in science, 
art and philosophy, and who stand beside you, I 
assure you of the confidence with which they are 
placed in your hands. 


Lieutenant Commander Starr Taintor, '93, 
U. S. N., also addressed the men on the oppor- 
tunities for rendering service to the navy at this 
time. 

Professors Thurston, Arendt, and Steffel have 
been named to aid Professor Lucke in superin- 
tending the course in engine operation. 

This Motor Boat Patrol Unit of the United 
States Naval Coast Reserve is one of the best 
manned, best equipped, and best instructed of its 
kind in this country if not in the world—and only 
modesty compels us to say “one of." Dr. Soper 
has sent us a communication which describes 
what it has already done: 

March 27, 1917 
То THE EDITOR: 

I regret to observe that the otherwise excellent 
Alumni News of March 23 1s marred by a note 
respecting the naval training of students which 
permits the impression to be given that this 
movement is just an ordinary preparedness move- 
ment with little real “red pep” in it. This im- 
pression should not be allowed to grow. The 
facts follow: 

А group of fifteen, third- and fourth-vear col- 
lege students, taking in addition to their regular 
work a course in transportation and navigation, 
presented a signed petition to their instructor, 
Professor Lincoln de Groot Moss, for instruction 
in the scientific management of motor boats in 
order that these men, some of whom had had 
experience in yachting, could the better serve 
their country in the event of war. 

The petition went by the hand of Professor 
Moss to the head of the department, Professor 
C. E. Lucke, who brought the matter to Mr. Liv- 
ingston's attention. On Fridav, the twenty- 
third, Mr. Livingston asked me to look after 
the matter and I made it my immediate concern. 

A general meeting of students who were inter- 
ested in this subject was held on the twenty-third 
and other meetings followed. Within a week of 
the inception of this movement, а course was 
turned in its stride. The corps, grown from fif- 
teen to eighty, was fully organized with instruc- 
tors, schedule of instruction and hours for drill 
decided on and th: men settled down to a stiff 
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round of training. No attempt has bcen asked 
for or allowed from the exacting University work 
which these men undertook to carry on before the 
outbreak of hostilities seemed so imminent. 

It would be ditficult to overestimate the ear- 
nestness, ability and unselfishness which have 
characterized the students. They have contrib- 
uted for the purposes of instruction, apparatus 
which has cost several hundred dollars, boats 
which represent some thousands of dollars, and 
they are preparing to go much farther in the 
matter if necessary. 

A word should be said regarding the kind of 
service which the men are preparing to perform. 
It is not a course of instruction for officers; men 
do not expect to be made into navy officers over 
night. Probably none will ever enter the regular 
navy for service on battleships or large cruisers. 
They seek to become worthy members of the 
crews of the patrol units of the Naval Coast 
Defense Reserve. In the opinion of many per- 
sons, this Reserve will be this country's greatest 
safeguard against submarines and other attacks 
with which the great vessels of the navy can 
not cope. For the defense of New York, it has 
been estimated by the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navv that 750 boats and ten thousand men are 
needed. This large force must be recruited, of 
necessity, chiefly from civilians who have had 
more or less water experience. 


The Naval Reserve force was created in accord- 
ance with an act of Congress, dated August 29, 
1916, and consists of six classes. These include: 


1. Ex-Navy Officers and men honorably dis- 
charged from the navy. 

2. Officers and men of the Merchant Marine. 

3. Boats and crews of the Merchant Marine. 

5. The Naval Reserve Flying Corps. 

о. The Volunteer Naval Reserve consisting of 
persons who are willing to serve in any of the other 
lasses without retainer pay or unitorm gratuity, and 

4. A Naval Coast Detense Reserve consisting 
chiefly of patrol boats. properly manned and 
equipped. It is for this last class of the Coast 
Detense Reserve force that our Columbia boys are 
preparing themselves. 


It was stated at the beginning of the course 
that nobody would be allowed to take instruc- 
tion who could not swim, who was compelled to 
wear glasses, was color-blind, or was known to 
have a predisposition toward sea-sickness or 
other illness which would interfere with the high 
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standard of efficiency upon boats ranging in size 
from forty to about one hundred and fifty feet. 
All the students are taking fundamental instruc- 
tion in the seamanship of small boats in naviga- 
tion through buoyed harbors, and where the use 
of the chart, round lead and the compass were 
required. Some were already expert wireless 
‘operators, with steamship licenses; others have 
had considerable experience in the management 
of gas engines—and not least important by any 
means, a few can cook. Signalling, not only by 
the wireless but by wig-wag, semaphore, flags 
and lights, is to be a feature insisted upon. All 
will have instruction in first-aid. 


Those students who are already somewhat pro- 
ficient in any direction are being made more so 
by intensive training in order that the number 
of instructors may be enlarged. 


The students, professors and alumni have con- 
tributed the supply of special apparatus needed 
thus far. Learning that there was need of signal 
flags at the b ginning of the course, a full set of 
twenty-nine flags was immediately procured and 


THE LINCOLN SCHOOL 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made that the 
new school to be established їп connection 
with Teachers College, supported by the general 
education board has been officially named the 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, and the 
building at 646 Park Avenue, between Sixty- 
sixth and Sixty-seventh Streets will be utilized 
for the school. The Administrative Board 15 
made up as follows: James E. Russell, Dean of 
Teachers College, Chairman; Otis W. Caldwell, 
Director; Abraham Flexner; Charles P. How- 
land; Wickliffe Rose; Mrs. Willard Straight; 
Mrs. Joseph R. Swan; Arthur Turnbull; George 
E. Vincent; Felix M. Warburg. 

The staff of the school will be made up, besides 
the Director, of instructors in English Literature 
and Composition, French, German, History and 
Civics, Fine Arts, Music, Mathematics, Nature 
Study and General Science, Physics and Chemis- 
try, Botany and Zoology, Household Arts, In- 
dustrial Arts, Physical Training (boys), Physical 
Training (girls). Room teachers will be in charge 
of the first grade, second grade, third grade, and 
of mixed grades. Special assistants will be in 
charge of the library and of the lunchroom. 
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presented in the name of th? Association of the 
Doctors of Philosophy. 

Already the course of instruction has been 
highly complimented by naval men who have 
learned of its existence. It is said that nowhere 
else in this country can an equal opportunity be 
afforded for the training of high-grade men for 
the motor-boat patrol. Beside, offers have been 
made to enroll the men for a naval militia, and 
an attzmpt has been made by regular United 
States Navy Officers to enlist students in the 
government service. The fundamental proposi- 
tion of the movement is that the men shall not 
be led or encouraged to join any service for the 
war until they have received sufficient instruc- 
tion to enable them to make an intelligent choice 
of the part of the service with which they shall 
become allied. 

The aid which the students are receiving from 
the alumni lies chiefly in the assistance which is 
given in providing ways and means for conduct- 
ing the work under the best auspices and with 
the least obligation. 

GEORGE А. SoPER, '99Ph.D. 


OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The first session. will begin on September 24, 
1917. A pamphlet descriptive of the purposes, 
plans and conditions in which the school will be 
conducted during its first year has been distrib- 
uted. The following extracts from this announce- 
ment will be of interest: | 


Purpose 


The Lincoln School is to be established for the 
purpose of contributing by experiment to the devel- 
opment of a curriculum adapted to modern condi- 
tions. Productive efforts in this direction are by no 
means new. The school hopes to make further con- 
tributions to our knowledge of educational processes 
and results. It will endeavor to organize a curricu- 
lum which recognizes the varied interests and activ- 
ities of actual life. 

Such a curriculum may be expected to give boys 
and girls a keen interest in school work, a broad out- 
look upon life, and an effective training for future 
opportunities and responsibilities. The curriculum 
and practices of the school will incorporate good fea- 
tures of other progressive schools, and innovations in 
methods of work and in content of the curriculum 
will be introduced as they are approved by the judg- 
ment of experienced teachers, In order to secure in- 
struction of high quality and to provide a school 
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which is, first of all, a good school for its own pupils, 
the teachers being selected are persons of successtul 
experience and ot well-balanced educational insight. 
The teaching staff will have the counsel of those who, 
in different parts of the country, have been urging 
educational reform. The work of the school will be 
conducted in the spirit of scientific inquiry and def- 
inite provision will be made for accurate study of the 
needs, achievements and progress of pupils. Саге- 
tully planned experiments will be employed to evalu- 
' ate the different elements of the curriculum and the 
methods ot instruction. Special attention will be 
given each pupil's physical, intellectual and ethical 
development. These measures should insure proper 
care of the welfare of the school as a whole, and 
intelligent attention to the needs of the individual 
pupil. 
Curriculum and Methods 


The curriculum will include the following subjects: 
modern languages, civics, history, literature and 
composition, the fine arts and music, sciences, math- 
ematics, physical training, household and industrial 
arts. Experiments will be made with such languages 
as English, French and German to determine what 
methods give the most substantial and effective re- 
sults in the use of the languages. History, civics and 
the other social studies will be taught so as to con- 
tribute to a proper understanding and use of the in- 
stitutions and organizations of community, city and 
state, to the end of developing intelligent attitude 
and responsibility towards the affairs of civic and 
social lite. Science and the industrial and domestic 
arts will be prominent throughout the school, with 
abundant laboratory, shop, home and field experi- 
ence as the basis of work. In the subject of mathe- 
matics an attempt will be made to develop a course 
which connects the study of mathematics with its 
use, adequate provision being made for those whose 
special abilities or future interest relate to math- 
ematics. Increased attention will be given to liter- 
ature, music, drawing and painting. In connection 
with history, civics, literature and art, an effort will 
be made to ascertain whether translations of the 
ancient classics, the records, and other materials of 
past civilizations can not be effectively used in pre- 
senting the really significant contributions of the 
past. Organized recreation, play and games will be 
provided, and special attention will be given to the 
physical needs of each pupil. In all subjects, wher- 
ever feasible, effort will be made to base school work 
upon real situations to the end that school work may 
not only seem real to the pupils, but be so. This re- 
sult will be contributed to by frequent individual, 
class and school excursions; lantern slides, charts, 
maps, shop and laboratory; special reading matter 
and discussions; and constant contact with the 
natural, industrial, social, civic, and domestic envi- 
ronment. 
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The school will thus undertake to secure the essen- 
tial types of training and discipline through the care- 
ful and thorough study of subjects which are in 
themselves valuable. Real problems which appeal 
to pupils as significant to them аге important in 
proper educational development. From the great 
range of things worth while, an effective school must 
select those things which give promise of being most 
useful in developing the learner's various capacities, 
thus bringing him most intelligently and helpfully 
into touch with the world in which he lives. The 
subjects named present abundant opportunity for 
the organization of proper training in all the funda- 
mental lines of modern interest, activity and respon- 
sibility. By means of such subjects and activities 
the Lincoln School hopes to discover whether an 
education based upon realities is not only consistent 
with high intellectual, social and spiritual ideals, but 
whether it is not the most effective way of organiz- 
ing the pupil's capacities and interests. 


Social Life 

Social and moral development require activities 
in which the pupils themselves take part. Freedom, 
confidence and ability develop through doing things 
in which freedom, confidence and ability are helpful. 
The true school spirit develops best when pupils are 
conscious of having made contributions to the life 
and work of the school, as well as of having received 
assistance from it. It is hoped that a true sense of 
citizenship may be developed through individual and 
school activities which are related in an elementary 
way to the kinds of affairs with which the citizen 
deals. Ап important part of the spirit of the school 
should center about a consciousness of individual re- 
sponsibility in one's obligations to his work, his 
associates, the school, and the community. 

The school will, therefore, provide means of de- 
veloping a democratic social life. This can be most 
effectually accomplished among pupils in connection 
with their regular school work—classroom, library, 
shop, gymnasium, field trips, etc. Special school ex- 
ercises will be held in connection with the work in 
music, fine arts, household arts and physical educa- 
tion. Occasional afternoon or evening meetings of 
pupils and parents will be arranged for the purpose 
of inspecting the results of pupils’ hand-work, dis- 
cussing topical community studies or reports of 
interesting work in other schools, hearing addresses 
or musical programs by persons of note. 


Organization 
The school will be divided into: 
(a) The Elementary School (ordinarily pupils 
six to twelve years of age, Grades I to V1). 
(6) The Junior High School (ordinarily pu- 
pils twelve to fifteen years of age, Grades VII to 
IX). 
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(c) The Senior High School (ordinarily pupils 
fifteen to eighteen years of age, Grades X to 
XII). 

It is thought that such an organization of school 
work may result in accomplishing the work of the 
school in less time than is now generally required. 
With relatively small classes and adequate individ- 
ual attention, it may be expected that each pupil will 
advance according to his capacities. 


Health Regulations 


The importance of careful and constant medical 
attention to the pupils in school is recognized and 
competent physicians will cooperate with the De- 
partment of Physical Education, in securing the 
proper physical development of the pupils. Pupils 
will be required to comply with the regulations of the 
New York City Board of Health, and to observe 
such other precautions as the Department of Phvsi- 
cal Education of the Lincoln School finds necessary 
to prevent the spread of intectious diseases. 


University Notes 


The announcement of the passing by the Trus- 
tees of a resolution providing for a Special 
Committee of the Trustees to inquire into teach- 
ing at the University was the cause of some 
misunderstanding on the part of the Faculty at 
first, but this was done away with and on March 
22, the following action was taken by the Uni- 
versity Council. 

WHEREAS: the Special Committee of the Trustees 
have informed the Council that the purpose of the 
resolution of the Trustees of March 5 has been mis- 
interpreted and that nothing in the nature ot a doc- 
trinal inquisition had been intended or contem- 
plated; and 

WHEREAS: the said Committee have stated to the 
Council their desire that an inquiry into the condi- 
tions of education and administration in the Univer- 
sity should be conducted in the manner best calcu- 
lated to conserve the interests of the University and 
have requested the Council to appoint a committee 
from its members to advise how such inquiry should 
be made; 

BE тт RESOLVED: that the University Council, at 
the invitation of the Special Committee of the 
Trustees, appoint a Committee to cooperate with 
said Special Committee to inquire into, and report 
upon, the conditions of education and administra- 
tion in the University. 

The following Committee was appointed: Pro- 
fessor Seligman, Chairman; Deans Keppel, 
Russell, Lambert; Fiofessors Pegram, Egbert, 
Thorndike, Dunning, Dewey. 
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The annual spring meeting of the Doctors of 
Philosophy Alumni Association will be held at 
the Faculty Club at the University on April Ө. 
The members will meet at dinner before the busi- 
ness meeting. 


Summit Prepares 


Summit, New Jersey, is very much on the 
map because its Mavor, among other citizens, 
is very much on the job. He is Ruford Franklin, 
'86, President of the Upper Eighties, and father 
of Ruford D. Franklin, '16, President. of the 
youngest Columbia College Alumni Class. 

What Summit, its Mayor and citizens have 
done in the short space of one year to organize 
into an effective unit for defense, has been com- 
mented upon in Collier's as follows: 


Getting Your Town Ready 


The armed strength of a modern nation must be 
established in the interest and energy of all the rank 
and file of its citizens. The national land and sea 
forces must be sustained by the continuing activities 
of the whole community of which these forces are the 
military expression, just as an athlete's accomplish- 
ment is the expression of the whole man. In an 
uncentralized country like the United States there is 
a wide field for planning and work by the various 
localities. Forces can be built up which the 
National Government may coordinate and, in case 
of requirement, will find invaluable. An interest- 
ing experiment of this sort has been made recently 
in Summit, a New Jersey commuting suburb of 
about ten thousand population. Several men there 
got together, incorporated, took out a charter under 
the National Ritle Association, and formed a detense 
organization (dues $1 per vear) which any man or 
boy over sixteen might join. (The secretary of this 
body is W. G. Libby, Summit, N. J.) The plan pro- 
vided tor four units: a rifle corps. an infantry com- 
pany, a motorcycle machine-gun company, and an 
automobile drivers’ and mechanicians’ corps; a hos- 
pital corps, signal corps, and other units are to be 
added later. Over five hundred members have 
been secured, a card index showing ages and occu- 
pations has been worked up for the entire eligible 
male population of Summit, and a list made of 
automobiles and other equipment having war uses. 
A most creditable amount ot rifle practice, drill, and 
Red Cross work has been performed, and the de- 
fense organization sent its quota to various military 
training camps last summer and to the Mexican 
border. A secret-service committee has been formed 
to look atter that aspect of defense. This whole 
work is made more effective by its close relation to 
the town government since the mayor is also presi- 
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dent of the defense organization. If you want to 
get your town on the preparedness map, Summit 
has set an example worth following. 


Franklin, Senior, is president of this National 
Defense Organization, and Captain L. Rogers 
Lytton, '88, is captain of the Infantry Company. 
Other Columbia men on the General Committee 
are: Guy Bates, '95, F. №. Cowperthwait, '00, 
W. Н. Lawrence, Jr., '99M, and W. B. Miles, '88. 

Detailed information of the plan of organiza- 
tion can be obtained by writing to any of the 
above-named alumni at Summit. 


1907 Attention 


Information 1s wanted by the 1907 Decennial 
Committee in regard to the following 1907 men: 
С. D. Bernstein, Otto Brown, F. de L'Brown, 
David. Duncan, Wm. J. Dusel, A. А. Friedland, 
Daniel Gorren, C. E. Grunsky, Н. А. Hammer- 
schlag, S. Нага, А. W. Heidtmann, J. H. Kyte, 
G. A. Palliser, L. J. Schoefer, W. J. P. Simpson, 
T. H. Tulloch, E. V. Young. 

C. E. Ames, Н. Bierman, M. Drubitz, E. E. 
Fischer, G. C. Hill, F. R. Linaberry, €. Marcus, 
F. C. Preston, J. Schneider, J. J. Weismann, L. 
Zilver. 

If any News readers know about one of these 
men, please communicate with W. M. Schwarz, 
44 Cedar Street, New York City. 


Letter-Box 


March 25th, 1917 
To THE EDITOR: 

With all hands raised against Morrie Ryskind, 
the second editor of Jester in four years to be 
removed by the Student Board, I desire to make 
a few remarks in his favor. 

Ryskind was elected to the Jester board be- 
cause, as a Freshman and Sophomore, his work 
was the best submitted by апу member of his 
class. He was a most promising voungster, anda 
loyal Columbian. His classmates in Journalism, 
and the rest of the University, recognized these 
facts, and he was elected to the Student Board. 

Through one of the meanest pieces of small- 
mindedness and petty fraternity politics ever 
pulled off on the campus, Rvskind’s election was 
disallowed by the Student Board, and a position 
which he fairly earned, and which as a loyal 
Columbian he esteemed most highly, was stolen 
from him. 
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As may well be imagined, the psychological 
effect of this treatment on the mind and behavior 
of a growing boy was to make him very bitter. 
I attribute the mistakes, foolish and unmannerly, 
which he has since made, entirely to this wrong 
which the University authorities permitted to 
pass unnoticed. If the name of Columbia has 
suffered through Ryskind's misconduct, I feel 
that Columbia has mostly herself to blame. 

As for the Student Board, which has again 
taken it upon itself to remove an editor from 
Jester, in four vears of college I have seldom 
known it to make a decision which was not 
marked by stupidity, meanness or a prevalence of 
fraternity politics. 


F. C. SCHANG, 'I5, 


Editor-in-Chief, Jester, 1913-1914, 
Manager, Jester, 1914—1915 


Calendar 
(For athletic events see page 644) 


SATURDAY, MARCH 31 


Varsity Show, “Ноте James," at Hotel Astor, 
2:15 p. m. and 8:15 p. m. 


MONDAY, APRIL 9 


Ph.D. Association: Spring Meeting and Dinner. 
Faculty Club, 7 p. m. 


TUESDAY, APRIL LO 
Varsity "C" Club Meeting, Columbia Univer- 
sity Club, 8:15 p. m. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 13 
Association. Quarterly Scientific 


Medical School, 4 р. m. 


Biochemical 
Meeting. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 2I 


1914 Annual Dinner. Columbia University Club, 


7 p. m. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 24, and 


FRIDAY, APRIL 27 


Morningside Players performances. Comedy 


Theatre, 8:15 p. m. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 5 
Alumni Trustee Nominating Convention. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6 


Commencement Day. 
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NEW YORK, MARCH 30, 1917 


E PRINT this week action by the Univer- 

sity Council in reference to the much- 
advertised and much-discussed Trustees’ Reso- 
lution to investigate teaching at the University, 
classed by so many of our friends as ''inquisitory"' 
or ''inquisitional."' 

The American university world seems to pass 
throughs period of considerable unrest over the 
free-speech question and we are beginning to 
look upon: these upheavals as a matter of course 


—something inevitable and something which . 


must be endured and settled as amicably as possi- 
ble without disturbing the traditional academic 
calm. This attitude of laissez-faire is a great 
mistake. No matter what the reported opinions of 
membersof theColumbia Faculty may be on ques- 
tions which are of greatest importance at a time 
when both sides of every public question should 
be open to free discussion in the halls of any 
educational institution irrespective of a majority 
public opinion, we should remember that we are 


all working for the same thing at Columbia. We 
all want peace. Most of us are convinced that 
the easiest way to get it is to go to war and fight 
for it. But the other side of the question is sup- 
ported by men who believe it is not necessary to 
resort to arms to attain this end. However 
strongly we disagree with their views, we must 
admit that they have a considerable following. 
So long as they say what they have to say as 
plain statement of fact or opinionand not as active 
attempts to overthrow an established govern- 
mental policy,they should belet alone. Columbia 
has never contemplated any other policy. The 
Trustees' Resolution was not an attempt to 
Prussianize the University Faculty. We sin- 
cerely hope this action of the University Council 
will make it possible for Trustees and Faculty 
alike to realize that, after all, we are of one 
mind on this question and that we can now work 
together in a way which the first interpretation 
of the Trustees’ action would not permit. The 
issue is now clearly before the Faculty itself—a 
state of things which initiative on the part of 
either the Trustees or the Faculty might profitably 
have brought about at a considerably earlier 
period of Columbia's history. 

Up to the present time about 5000 alumni 
have responded to the University's appeal for 
'mobilization', but it is certain that this number 
does not include all who have enlisted in the 
State Militia, the Naval Reserve, the 'home 
defence' or other similar organizations. The 
fact that they have already demonstrated their 
willingness and desire to be of service to the 
Government, or that they have selected a field 
of service outside of the University, has doubtless 
deterred many from filling in and returning the 
index cards furnished by the University Com- 
mittee. on the supposition that it was not neces- 
sary or that it might interfere with their freedom 
of selection. The letter of the Chairman of the 
Committee, published in the last number of the 
News, makes it perfectly clear that the 'enrol- 
ment' is not a 'draít', and that every alumnus 
is absolutely free to choose his particular field of 
service, after as well as before enrolling. It is 
not service to the University, but service to the 
whole country which the present crisis demands, 
and it is to let the University know not only 
what her alumni are willing to do, but what they 
are actually doing to meet this demand that the 
index cards have been issued. Аз a record these 
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cards will be an honor roll of the University 
upon which every alumnus should be proud to 
have his name inscribed, and it is hoped that none 
whoareentitled to it will fail to claim the honor. 

The final drive on Commencement starts 
within the next week. The plans of the Decen- 
nial Committee are admirably outlined in this 
issue by its chairman. The University Com- 
mittee on Public Ceremonies and the Alumni 
Federation Committee will also begin consider- 
ation of the details necessary to carry out various 
events on the program. Nineteen Seven in its 
planning is profiting by one very serious inter- 
ruption of last year's festivities—the rain. Colum- 
bia's traditional clear weather for Commencement 
was conspicuously absent last year, and reunion 
managers lost faith in the weather man. In the 
future they will count him a foe until he again 
proves himself an ally with blue and white skies 
and a balmy sun. 

The President of the Federation has issued a 
statement in this week's News, and we hope 
every member and every officer of every Colum- 
bia alumni organization will read this very clear 
exposition of what has been attempted, what is 
still being done, and what will continue to be 
accomplished at the University by the alumni 
to solidify Columbia's interests among her 
graduates. The local clubs, with a membership 
of approximately 500, as over against a larger 
number of more than 4500 in other alumni 
bodies, have looked with disfavor upon the 
attitude in which the central organization has 
faced its task. Mr. Coykendall explains the 
situation from the viewpoint of the Federation 
officials, and as he outlines it, it is proposed that 
every alumnus, be he member of local club or 
school alumni association, shall share equally in 
the service to the University which the central 
organization offers. As is pointed out, the local 
clubs themselves have not so far made any 
constructive suggestions. In spite of the difh- 
culty in getting representatives of local clubs 
together, at the suggestion of the local clubs 
themselves, the presidents of these organizations 
have been asked to nominate representatives to 
serve on the Local Club Committee. It is 
hoped that this committee, James M. Clark, 
'87L, of Pittsburgh, Chairman; Frederick Coy- 
kendall, '95, '975; George Brokaw Compton, 
'09, '13L; Levering Tyson, '11A.M., and any 
members of local clubs delegated by the presi- 
dents thereof, will arrive at a common meeting 
ground which will be satisfactory to all concerned. 
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Section 7. Any ten alumni, irrespective 
of membership 1n the Federation, or in an 
Association or Club, may over their signa- 
tures present the name of a candidate for 
nomination at any convention by filing the 
same with the Executive Secretary of the 
Federation at least ten days 1n advance of the 
dale of the convention at which such name 
1s to be presented, and the name of such can- 


didate, if eligible under these by-laws, shall 


forthwith be published in the Columbia 
Alumni News, and shall be submitted to the 
convention when tt assembles before the 
names of any other candidates can be pro- 
posed at such convention. —By- Laws of the 
Board of Trustees of the University, Chapter 
XI. 


The experiment in education which was an- 
nounced by the General Education Board, and 
which will be conducted by Teachers College, 
has now assumed tangible proportions. The 
Lincoln School of Teachers College will open its 
doors next September at 646 Park Avenue, and 
its progress will be closely watched all over the 
country 


With the publication of a leaflet descriptive of 
the new Clubhouse for the Columbia University 
Club, the gong has sounded the first call for sub- 
scriptions to the bond issue necessary to finance 
moving from Gramercy Park to 4 to 14 
West Forty-third Street, and erection of a 
new and better home. The Moving Committee 
promises to keep members informed of the suc- 
cess of thesubscription campaign by printing the 
results in the News each week. 


The March Club Dinner 


Professor Willlam George MacCallum of the 
Department of Pathology entertained the mem- 
bers of the Columbia University Club at the 
monthly dinner on March 23. His subject, illus- 
trated with lantern slides, was a trip through the 
islands of the south seas, taken during his sab- 
batical year. 

Rarely have the members had opportunity to 
listen to a more interesting and entertaining lec- 
turer than Doctor MacCallum. With a most 
engaging humor and terse and clear exposition, 
he took his hearers from Australia through 
romantic and fascinating experiences among the 
strange peoples and novel scenery of the islands as 
far as the mainland of Siam. 
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THE ALUMNI FEDERATION AND THE ALUMNI 


By FREDERICK COYKENDALL, '95,'97S 


President of the Federation and Alumni Trustee 


HE recent report of the retiring president 

of the Philadelphia Alumni Club and the 
report of the action of the Baltimore Club, pub- 
lished in the Alumni News, seem to show that 
there is much misunderstanding among the 
alumni, and particularly among the members of 
local clubs, as to the real standing of the Alumni 
Federation. They seem to look upon the Fed- 
eration as a separate organization of some kind, 
with which they may, or may not, associate 
themselves, and the conduct of which is separate 
from the conduct of their local club. This is a 
plain misconception; the Alumni Federation is 
simply a name for the general organization of 
the alumni of the University, and this general 
organization is itself made up of the units rep- 
resented by the six alumni associations of the 
College and other schools, and the alumni 
clubs in different localities. The clubs and the 
school associations are, therefore, the Alumni 
Federation and each is in its own way but a unit 
or department of the one organization, just as the 
different faculties and schools are but depart- 
ments of the University itself. 

The proper conduct of any comprehensive 
alunini work involves certain essentials, which 
can be carried out only through a central body, 
because the alumni representing any one group 
can not possibly accomplish them. 

First, there must be a central office with suff- 
cient organization to collect lists of all alumni, 
their addresses and general information regard- 
ing them, and keep them up to date. This brings 
information about alumni to the University. 
Second, there must be arrangements for dis- 
tributing information about the University and 
its activities to the alumni, and this can be accom- 
plished regularly only through the distribution of 
an alumni publication. This takes the Univer- 
sity to the individual alumnus. Third, there 
must be some permanent body charged with the 
conduct of arrangements for stated alumni 
functions, such as Commencement Day, Alumni 
Day and other occasions. Fourth, there must be 
the necessary permanent organization for the 
election of Alumni Trustees, as provided for by 
the statutes of the University. It is plain that 
none of these essentials can be provided by anv 


one group of alumni, but must be carried out 
through some central body which represents all 
groups, and it is equally plain that in a Univer- 
sity as large as Columbia, if the alumni are to 
be properly organiaed, it must be on the basis 
of a central body which represents all groups. 
The operation of any central body involves, 
first: the problem of its own proper financial 
support; second: the proper distribution of that 
financial support among the different groups of 
alumni; and third: the proper relation of those 
groups to the central organization. The Alumni 
Federation was conceived and organized to pro- 
duce this result, and while much of the work has 
already been done we still have further to go. 

We start, therefore, with a central body to 
perform certain necessary functions and as these 
functions are of equal value to every alumnus, 
no matter where he lives or in what department 
of the University he studied, it seems reasonable 
that the expense of these general activities, which 
are of equal benefit to all, should be distributed 
proportionately among all, and that every 
alumnus should bear his share. The idea that an 
alumnus pays dues only in order that he may 
get certain value in return, in the way of enter- 
tainment or otherwise, is not consistent with real 
loyalty to the University. Some such return is 
secured but a part of cach man's payment goes 
to the conduct of activities which are for the 
benefit of the University, as well as for the bene- 
fit of each individual alumnus. 

This simply reflects loyalty to Alma Mater 
and results in keeping a great body of alumni in 
active touch with the greatest of American 
Universities, and in keeping that University in- 
formed about, and in communication with, its 
alumni. Noalumnus can afford to be uninformed 
about Columbia, for it is one of the great insti- 
tutions of the countrv, and no alumnus can 
afford to be without the inspiration that comes 
from keeping in touch with his Alma Mater. 

The starting point, therefore, 15 the central 
organization and its necessary support, and from 
this we must work out to the school associations 
and the alumni clubs. [t is impossible to start 
with the conditions desired by а particular 
alumni club and work back to the central organi- 
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zation. Many of the difficulties that have ap- 
peared in various reports spring from a desire to 
have the whole alumni situation treated from 
the standpoint of a group in a particular locality, 
instead of having the particular locality treated 
from the standpoint of the entire body of the 
alumni, and if the local club members will but 
recognize the necessities of the central organiza- 
tion there should not be any difficulty in recon- 
ciling the local situation. with.the greater needs 
of all. Some of the alumni clubs have gone so 
far as to suggest the abolition of school associa- 
tions, though the fact that the total membership 
of local clubs is 403, and the total number in 
school associations is 4472 shows clearly that 
this suggestion does not come from a wish of the 
majority. 

The Federation is today conducting the gen- 
eral activities before mentioned, in an inadequate 
way, on an annual budget of about $15,000. 
With the present membership this requires 
$3.00 a man for the support of the central organi- 
zation, if the burden be evenly distributed. The 
actual conditicn, however, is that some men are 
paying as little as one dollar and some men as 
high as ten dollars toward the same end, which is 
an unfair distribution of the burden. Some of 
the school associations are now contributing their 
full share and more and others much less. 

The purpose of the new Constitution is to 
assure the support of the central body and to 
arrange such a svstem as will provide for a fair 
proportionate payment by each alumnus, and 
the members of alumni clubs are simply asked 
to stand their share with the others in the sup- 
port of this necessary general work. 

The amount of dues has been much in debate, 
but inasmuch as more than 3000 of the alumni 
are already paying five dollars or more, it does 
not seem unrcasonable to expect that local clubs 
and school associations will at least put their 
dues to a point where a fair part of the general 
expenses will be shared in by their members. 
The new Constitution makes a difference of only 
fifty cents to local clubs, as far as payment to 
the central organization is concerned, and by 
inference asks that members will contribute in 
addition up to five dollars as may be thought 
necessary for the support of activities in their 
own locality. It should not be lost sight of that 
at Columbia the whole problem of alumni 
organization is in the course of development and 
it only awaits the active cooperation of all to 
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increase the total membership, and this increase 
will reduce the proportionate amount required 
for general activities at the central office so that 
a smaller and smaller share will be required from 
the units. It is also hoped that since the Federa- 
tion is an incorporated body, the Endowment 
Fund will grow larger and larger so that, eventu- 
ally, the income from the Fund will provide all 
the privileges now paid for by the alumni. 

Some have suggested that the Alumni News 
should be separated from the list of necessary 
activities and be supported solely on a sub- 
scription basis. This, while most difficult of 
accomplishment, is contrary to the real purpose 
of alumni organization, whether at Columbia or 
elsewhere, which is to kcep the alumni informed 
without any further expense on their part. The 
ultimate plan is to abolish all subscriptions when 
the membership of the Federation becomes suf- 
ficiently large and the support properly dis- 
tributed. It is not necessary nor is it expected 
that every man read the Alumni News every 
wcek, but whether he reads it regularly or not it 
is a valuable asset; and to receive it each. week 
with occasional articles in which a man тау be 
interested, certainly tends to a better informed 
alumni public than can possibly be provided in 
апу other way. 

With the general support of the Alumni Fed- 
eration adequate for its needs and distributed 
over its full membership the way 15 open for a 
single payment of five dollars to admit an 
alumnus to all the benefits of any alumni organi- 
zation and this would make all men equal in 
their obligations and their privileges. The way 
is also open to undertake апу special work— 
the completion of Alumni Hall—the raising of 
an Alumni Fund—the recognition of special 
service by distinguished. graduates—all such 
undertakings may be started and managed with 
full representation of all alumni of the University. 

It is much to be regretted that there have been 
no constructive suggestions. There has been 
much criticism that the results are not satisfac- 
tory to the members of local clubs, but there 
have been no suggestions from local clubs as to 
how the difficulties may be overcome while still 
keeping the fundamental ideas of а properly 
organized body of alumni. It is hoped that the 
special committee of local club members, which 
has been appointed to consider this subject, may 
evolve some plan which will be acceptable 
to all. 
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WHAT THE DECENNIAL CLASS IS DOING 
By Wa ter E. Ke vey, '07 


Chairman of the Decennial Committee 


HE Decennial Committee of the Class of 

1907 has completed the greater part of its 
work in respect tothe participation of the class in 
Columbia's next Commencement. Organization 
of the various sub-committees was effected some 
months ago, and by the latter part of last 
September these sub-committees had their work 
mapped out and have been engaged in the prose- 
cution of their various duties ever since. 

The celebration will follow the general lines of 
those held in previous years, but there are some 
details which we believe can be improved upon. 
For example, the Committee feels that there has 
not been sufficient attention given in past years 
to the purely spectacular aspect of Commence- 
ment Day. Although it is invariably the rule 
that two or three classes make a very good show- 
ing by way of a costume display or a "stunt," 
there is not that general interest in this feature 
of the entertainment which should characterize 
it. There is no reason why fifteen to twenty 
classes should not be able to appear in costume, 
with an average representation of from thirty- 
five to forty men, and this is one of the things to 
which we are devoting particular attention. 

It is planned to have the proper officers of the 
different classes devise a systematic plan of or- 
ganization of their respective units which will 
have for its object, first, the attendance of as 
many men as possible early in the afternoon of 
Commencement Day; and second, the provision 
of a costume which shall previously have been 
decided on, for each man present. Considering 
the large number of Columbia men resident in 
New York, there ought to be more interest taken 
in this phase of the Commencement celebration. 
It is our opinion that if the various class commit- 
tees begin their work toward this end now, this 
particular situation will be greatly improved. 

It is our intention to have the singing, the 
various exhibitions and the other features of the 
evening's entertainment take place on South 
Field instead of on the Library steps. South 
Field is better for such purposes in every way. 
There will be an opportunity to carry through an 
improved form of program which would not be 
as well adapted to the Library steps, and we 
think the change will be an advantage. | 

The Committee is endeavoring to plan the 


ceremonies on Commencement night along such 
lines that they can be held in the gymnasium 
without any change, should bad weather make 
such a step necessary. We wish to impress par- 
ticularly upon the alumni and the undergraduates 
that the plans will be carried through regardless 
of weather conditions. Many Columbia men 
undoubtedly felt last year that the unusually 
inclement weather which prevailed would result 
in the abandonment of the evening’s program, 
and this impression resulted in rather meager 
attendance at the gymnasium. 

The Committee has purchased a coaching 
launch for the crew as the class gift to the 
University. A great many suggestions were 
carefully considered in connection with the pro- 
posed gift, but in view of the particular needs of 
the crew at this time, the launch was decided on. 
It was felt that even though the launch lacked 
the measure of permanence which characterizes 
the usual class gift, this consideration was, never- 
theless, far outweighed by the practical benefit 
which would result to the University through this 
assistance to the crew. 

So far as the arrangements as a whole are con- 
cerned, it is, of course, impossible to say at the 
present time just how far these wil be affected 
by the acute national crisis. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, we are continuing the Decennial plans, 
feeling confident that we can readily adapt them 
to whatever situation may arise. 

The Committee invites suggestion from the 
alumni in general, and will be particularly glad to 
cooperate with the officers of the other classes. 


Club Moving Items 


The subscriptions to the new bond issue, 
reported by classes, on March 26: 
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The booklets of the new house, distributed to 
the entire membership, have been very favora- 
bly received. 

Through an error, the names of the Architects, 
Henry F. Hornbostel, 1891, and Kenneth M. 
Murchison, 1894, were omitted from the first 
issue of the booklet. As the designs and drawings 
are due to the architects, proper credit should be 
rendered. M. L. C. 


University Athletics 


The hoarse, base baw! of the umpire calling 
"Batterup!" in the first game of the season will 
probably have been heard by Columbia's diamond 
aspirants by the time this issue appears. Outdoor 
practice on the outer stretches of South Field, and a 
six-inning practice game at Van Cortlandt Park last 
Saturday, have made the men chafe more than ever 
to get after the strong, sterling, and sturdy C.C.N.Y. 
nine. 

A definite Varsity lineup is as yet uncertain. It 
is probable, however, that some twenty or twenty- 
five players will get a chance in the C. C. N. Y. 
game. In succeeding games the number of partici- 
pating players will, as in former years, suffer im- 
mensely by arithmetical retrogression. 

Just who the survivors will be is a matter of more 
speculation than usual. The loss of Captain Bobby 
Watt, second baseman, pitchers George Smith and 
Don Beck, and outfielders Laird and Benson appar- 
ently would be almost irretrievable in a champion- 
ship nine, but Captain Lane and Coach Coakley 
appear most sanguine that the holes will be filled. 
Promising candidates are Larner, a former Law- 
renceville Academy player, for second base; Farrell, 
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the basketball guard, and Meaney in the box; and 
Buckley and Schnaars in the outfield. 

The pitching department, where the team was 
strongest last year, is Coakley's main worry this 
season. Eddie Shea, a veteran, appears slated for 
first string man. In three years’ previous service 
Shea has pitched some very, very good games. 
Shea's arm is in better condition than ever, and 
with three years' experience he undoubtedly will be 
a far more consistent performer. If eligible, Howard 
Miller of drop-kicking fame, will also most probably 
appear in the box, and in the outfield when not 
pitching. Hauck, third baseman last year, may 
also be called upon to twirl. Hauck was a crack 
boxman at high school. 

Other veterans than Shea and Hauck are Lane, 
with Dick Harte of Harvard the best of the college 
catchers, Buonaguro, shortstop, and Mernstein, 
first base. It is doubtful if Spottke, substitute out- 
fielder last year, will be able to play. 

At this stage it appears that, to repeat the great 
record of last spring’s nine, this Varsity must get 
better pitching even than that furnished by Smith 
and Beck,a year ago, for it appears certain that the 
team will be weaker at the bat and on the bases than 
its predecessor. 


The Intercollegiate Swimming Association de- 
cided to hold the swim-off between the Varsity and 
Yale for the intercollegiate championship at Prince- 
ton, March 3o. Yale was practically conceded the 
meet in the Blue tank when, in the first event, the 
Elis were going so fast that they established a new 
world's record for the 200-yard relay. The figures 
were 1:42 1-5, a fifth of a second under the A. A. U. 
record, and two and one-fifth seconds under the 
former intercollegiate record. The men taking part 
in this notable performance were Captain Ferguson, 
Thomas, Mayer, and former Captain Schlaet. The 
Varsity took only one first place, the 50-yard going 
to Vollmer in the fast time of 0:25 3-5. Schlaet was 
second by inches. Vollmer did not start in the 100 
and the 220. Levie, the Columbia narwhal, took 
second in the plunge. Mills, the diver, was ill, did 
not compete, and may not compete in the swim-off. 

Judging from attitudes of the athletic authorities 
at various colleges and universities, it seems likely 
that in case this country goes to war there will be 
far less participation in college athletics here than 
in England in the first year of the war. 


[ By clean, powerful strokes Vollmer held his roo 
and 220-yard titles at the annual individual inter- 
collegiate swimming championships at Philadelphia 
last Saturday night, though his times were not par- 
ticularly fast—for him. Yale, Penn, Wesleyan, 
Amherst, Rutgers, Princeton, and С. C.N. Y. 
men competed. No other 'Varsity men placed. 
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Roat, of Penn, won the fancy dive; Lemcke, of 
Amherst, a New York City boy, the fifty-yard 
swim; Birch, of Penn, the plunge; and Princeton's 
entrants the freshman relay. 


Sport Calendar 


For detailed information, telephone Morningside 
1400 


SATURDAY, MARCH 31 


Baseball. Manhattan at Columbia. 
MONDAY, APRIL 2 
Baseball. St. John's at Columbia. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4 
Baseball. Amherst at Columbia. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 7 
Baseball. C. С. №. Y. 


TUESDAY, APRIL IO 
Varsity “С” Club Meeting, Columbia University 
Club, 8:15 p. m. 


SATURDAY, MAY I9 
Crew Race with Harvard. Charles River. 


CHARTERED 1799 


Bank of the 
Manhattan Co. 


40 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


$2,050,000 
4,500,000 


CAPITAL 
SURPLUS 


OFFICERS 
STEPHEN BAKER 


President 
HENRY К. McHARG Vice-President 
D. H. PIERSON Cashier 
JAMES McNEIL Asst. Cashier 
B. D. FORSTER Asst. Cashier 
C. D. BAKER Asst. Cashier 
W. Е. MOORE Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


HENRY К. MCHARG WILLIAM SLOANE 
STEPHEN BAKER SAMUEL SLOAN 
FRED'K G. BOURNE B. H. BORDEN 

R, W. PATERSON WALTER JENNINGS 
WILLIAM S. Top C. H. TENNEY 
JAMES SPEYER CHARLES D. DICKEY 


Phone Morningside 4678 | Cathedral Billiard Academy 


Terrace Tennis Courts M. Lasser, Mgr. 


FOR RENT 2824-2846 Broadway 


BY HOUR, MONTH OR SEASON | Finest Equipped Billiard Academy in the City 


Boats Е 12 BRUNSWICK- 
Riverside Drive and 112th Street 2 BRUNSWICK-BALKE TABLES 


HENRY BROS. & CO. 
EMPIRE BLDG., 71 BROADWAY 


Telephone 204 Rector 


HOWARD Н. HENRY | 
MEMBER NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE | 


AMBROSE D. HENRY '84 JOHN M. MILLER | 
STOCKS AND BONDS 


| BRANCH OFFICE 
| KINNEY BLDG., BROAD AND MARKET STREETS 


NEWARE, N. J. 
Telephone 1600 Market 


, Journalism Building 


2960 Broadway | 


Where Living is a Continual Delight 


Hotel THERESA! 


ENTIRE BLOCK, 7th AVENUE, 1 24th TO 125thsTs. ` 


One block from ‘L° and Subway. Surface cars 
and Bus lines to all points at door. Within a few 
minutes' walk of N. Y. Central R. R. Station 


| А RariNED FAMILY AND TRANSIENT FiREPROOF Hore | 
All Outside Rooms 


Excellent Accommo- | 
dations at Attractive | 
Rates 


Large Spacious Din- 

ing Room at Top of 

. Building Overlooking 
the Palisades 


Unexcelled Cuisine 


Perfect Service 


Breakfast бос 
Lunch бос | 
Dinner $1.00 


| 


Telephone 
8270 Morningside 


Columbus Ave. and 67th St. 
NEW YORK 


В. P. LEUBE 


Manager | 


Kindly mention The News 


CHARTERED 1822 


The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 


LONDON: No. 16, 18, 20 and 22 William St. „РАЙ: a 
15 Cockspur Street, S. W. Branch: 475 Fifth Avenue BERLIN: 


26 Old Broad Street, E. C. 


The Company is a legal depository for money paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Executor, 
Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in 
all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad 
and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent and 


Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 


NEW YORK 


S6 Unter den Linden, N. W. 4 


Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, or 
subject to check, and allows interest on daily balances. 

Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond and 
mortgage. 

Will act as Agent in the transaction of any approved 
financial business. 

Fiscal Agent for States, Counties and Cities 


Letters of Credit, Foreign Exchange, Cable Transfers 
DIRECTORS 


CHARLES А. PEABODY 
ARCHIBALD D. RUSSELL 
WM. WALDORF ASTOR 
PARKER D. HANDY 
FRANCIS M. BACON, Jr. 
SAMUEL SLOAN 


JOHN J. RIKER 
THOMAS THACHER 
ANTON A. RAVEN 
BEEKMAN WINTHROP 
PERCY К. PYNE, 2nd 
EDWIN S. MARSTON 


J. WiLLIAM CLARK 
Henry К. TAYLOR 
Henry HENTZ 
Rosert L. GERRY 
FRANKLIN D. LOCKE 
OGDEN MILLS 


EDwiIN S. MARSTON, President 


SAMUEL SLOAN 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO 
J. HERBERT CASE 
ROBERT E. BOYD 
EDWIN GIBBS 


Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Asst. Secretary 
Asst. Secretary 


AUGUSTUS V. HEELY Vice-President and Secretary 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW Vice-President 
HoRaACE Е. HOWLAND Asst. Secretary 
WILLIAM A. DUNCAN Asst. Secretary 
Harry D. SAMMIS Asst. Secretary 


The New York Trust Company 


26 BROAD STREET 


CAPITAL $3,000,000 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS 


$11,600,000 


Designated Depository in Bankruptcy and of Сои and Trust Funds 


OTTO T. BANNARD, Chairman of the Board 


MORTIMER N. BUCKNER, President 
FREDERICK J. HORNE | 

James Dopp Vice-Presidents 
CHARLES E. Haytock \ 

HERBERT W. Morse, Secretary 


HARRY FORSYTH, Treasurer 
Н WALTER SHAW 
ARTHUR S. GIBBS 
JoskPH A. FLYNN 
AUGUSTUS C. DowNiING, Jr. 


Asststant 
Secretarzes 


TRUSTEES 


Chauncey Keep 
Philip T. Dodge John С. McCall 
George Doubleday John J. Mitchell 
Benjamin S. Guinness James Parmelee 
F. N. Hoffstot Henry C. Phipps John W. Sterling 
Alfred A. Cook Frederic B. Jennings E. Parmelee Prentice James Stillman 

Robert W. De Forest Walter Jennings Edmund D. Randolph Myles Tierney 


Member of the New York Clearing House Association 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Otto T. Bannard 

S. Reading Bertron 
James A. Blair 
Mortimer N. Buckner 
James C. Colgate 


John B. Dennis Norman P. Ream 
Dean Sage 
B. Aymar Sands 


Joseph J. Slocum 
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OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS 


The Officers’ Reserve Corps was created by 
THE NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT of June 3, 1916, 
for the purpose of securing a reserve of officers 
available for service as temporary officers in the 
regular army. The duty is limited in time of 
peace to fifteen days of instruction per year. In 
time of actual or threatened hostilities Reserve 
Officers may be called into active service by the 
President. 

The essential parts of the various books on 
the subjects required by the examination for 
the Reserve Officers Corps have been condensed 
by Captain Parker into the single small book 
mentioned on the opposite page. 


FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS 


The following notes are mainly taken from Captain Ralph M. Parker's book, 
" An Officer's Notes," published by George U. Harvey, 109 Lafayette 
Street, price $2. The book can be obtained at the University book store. 


INFORMATION 


IN PEACE. Information compiled in time of peace by the 
general staff includes the following: geography, re- 
sources, military methods, arms, and equipment of 
foreign countries. 


IN War. Information is obtained in time of war by means 
of reconnaissance, newspapers, prisoners, deserters, spies, 
letters, maps, etc.; in regard to the strength, compo- 
sition, disposition, and intentions of hostile forces; also 
in regard to the terrain of the theatre of operations. 


RECONNAISSANCE. By reconnaissance is meant the procur- 
ing of military information in the field. It is kept up 
from the beginning to the end of hostilities. 


Bv; AERO SQUADRON. At the beginning aero squadrons 
operate in front of the cavalry. 


By THE CAVALRY. The cavalry reconnoitres in front of the 
troops to which it is attached, screens their movements 
and attempts to destroy the enemy cavalry. Its oper- 
ations are largely independent and are directed by the 
supreme commander. 


DIVISIONAL CAVALRY. This is the cavalry assigned to a 
division. When the division is separate the cavalry is 
usually independent cavalry, otherwise it is used as ad- 
vance cavalry. Advance cavalry is known as outpost, 
advance guard, flank guard, or rear guard cavalry, ac- 
cording to the nature of its duty. 
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FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS 


SUPPLEMENTARY RECONNAISSANCE. Where the cavalry 
fails in its reconnaissance, protection must be rendered 
by the other arms. 


INDEPENDENT CAVALRY. Operates at great distances in 
advance of the force to which it belongs. 


ADVANCE CAVALRY. Is more restricted in its operations 
and goes more into detail. When there is no independ- 
ent cavalry in front of it, the advance cavalry will as- 
sume its duties. 


Bv INFANTRY. When infantry is preceded by the aero 
squadron and the cavalry, its reconnaissance will be re- 
stricted to local protection. When there is no cavalry 
distant reconnaissance will be conducted by mounted 
squads of the infantry. When there is little cavalry and 
the country is difficult, both cavalry and infantry will 
reconnoitre. 


RECONNAISSANCE IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING COMBAT. Be- 
fore deploying for action, thorough reconnaissance is 
necessary. Certain information is essential before the 
commander can plan his attack. The composition and 
action of the reconnoitring forces depend upon the in- 
formation needed and the strength and action of the 
enemy's screening detachments. Such reconnaissance 
may vary from the action of small patrols to the actual 
attacking by a considerable portion of the command. 
The advance guard either supplements or supplies this 
reconnaissance when necessary, and should disclose the 
enemy’s strength and position as quickly as possible. 
Artillery with the advance guard is particularly useful 
in developing the situation by inflicting heavy losses. 

The ordinary sequence of reconnaissance is as follows: 
I, by aero squadron; 2, by independent cavalry; 3, by 
advance cavalry; 4, by advance guard infantry; 5, by 
artillery, or infantry assisted by artillery. 
[4] 


FIELD SERVICE REGULA TIONS 


MEETING ENGAGEMENT. In a meeting engagement where 
time is a great factor, much preliminary reconnaissance 
will have to be dispensed with and action taken upon 
the information the advance guard has obtained. 

ATTACK ON PosiTION. In the attack on a position which 
the enemy has taken up deliberately and has strength- 
ened, time is often not so important, therefore, complete 
development is essential. 

RECONNAISSANCE DURING CoMBAT. Is performed by the 
infantry with regard to the terrain in front and for main- 
taining contact with the enemy; by the aero squadron 
over and around the enemy's position, to learn of any 
changes in his strength or movements; by the cavalry 
by means of small detachments around the flanks and 
rear of the enemy. The main body of the cavalry to be 
held in readiness at the disposition of the supreme com- 
mander. 

RECONNAISSANCE PATROLS. These are detachments sent 
out to obtain information. They are usually small and 
avoid fighting when not absolutely necessary to the suc- 
cess of their mission. The commander determines the 
number and kind of patrols to be sent out. Only such 
patrols as are necessary should be employed. Patrols 
vary in size from two men to a company or troop. Small 
patrols have the advantage of being easily concealed, of 
mobility, and are economical of men. Strong patrols 
have the advantage of possessing greater force. They 
usually protect themselves by means of small patrols. 

INSPECTION OF PATROLS. Officers sending out patrols 
should carefully inspect them to see that the men and 
equipment are as they should be. | 

ORDERS TO A PATROL. These should state what is known 
regarding the enemy, the terrain, etc., and should clearly 
state the mission the patrol is to accomplish. Instruc- 
tions to patrols must be clearly understood. 

[5] 
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FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS 


PATROL LEADERS. These are selected for skill in patrolling, 
for health, physical condition, and general all-round 
suitability, including ability to make and read maps, 
send clear messages, etc. 


Сомруст OF PATROLS. Stealth and caution are essential, 
particularly in small patrols. 


FORMATION. No fixed formation can be specified for a 
patrol, the formation should be such as to give security 
to the greater part of it. In the case of a small patrol 
the formation should insure the escape of at least one 
man in the event of an ambuscade. 

Patrols will not allow strangers to precede them. 
They may seize civilians, telegrams, mail, etc. 


SIGNS OF THE ENEMY. Patrols should watch for signs of 
the enemy at all times and attempt to understand their 
movements. Abandoned clothing and equipment might 
give valuable information. Thick, low dust clouds in- 


dicate infantry marching; high, thin clouds, cavalry 


marching; a broken cloud, artillery or wagon train. 
In order to estimate the strength of a command the 
following rule should be memorized: 
175 infantry in column of squads will pass a given 
point in one minute. 
110 cavalry in column of fours at a walk. 
200 cavalry in column of fours at a trot. 
5 guns or caissons at a walk. 
Troops in columns of twos, one-half the above 
numbers. 


When it is certain the enemy is discovered the fact 
will be reported. 


INFORMATION USUALLY DESIRED. The position, forma- 
tion and strength of the enemy and the different arms 
comprised in his force. The nature of the forces with 
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FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS 


which the patrol has come in contact, whether it is a 
patrol, a portion of the advance guard, a flank guard, 
or the main body. 

This information is usually obtained by breaking 
through troops which are stationary, or by remaining in 
hiding and allowing moving troops to march past. 

Ambuscades are often avoided by returning by a 
different route. 


SIGNALS. Enemy in sight in small numbers—hold the 
rifle over the head horizontally; enemy in force, same 
as above, but move the rifle up and down several times; 
to take cover, a downward motion of the hand. 

Signals for different emergencies should be pre- 
arranged, also a place of assembly in the event of be- 
coming dispersed. 


AIR CRAFT. Balloons are free, captive, and dirigible. Free 
balloons are of little use except to carry information 
from besieged places. Captive balloons, connected with 
the ground by telephone, are used for reconnaissance and 
for direction of artillery fire. Dirigible balloons are for 
distant reconnaissance and for carrying machine guns, 
explosives, etc. 


AEROPLANES. Are more dependable for field service. 
They are used for reconnaissance and observation of 
artillery fire, also to destroy hostile air craft. Their 
radius of action is about 150 miles and is increasing. 
They may be used both in attack and defense. When 
used for observation of artillery fire, they are under the 
orders of the artillery commander. They communicate 
by radio or by dropping messages. 


MESSAGES. Messages are written information sent by 
messenger or wire. They should be brief and clear, re- 
sembling telegrams with the source of information given. 
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FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS 


REPORTS AND WAR DIARIES are more formal accounts of 
operations. 


TRANSMISSION OF INFORMATION. Information is trans- 
mitted by wire, by visual signalling, by radio, and by 
messenger. For considerable distances wire or radio is 
used. For short distances messengers are used. 

When telephone is used, the parties concerned should 
do the talking. It is the duty of all persons to assist in 
the transmission of orders and messages. It is often 
advisable to send information, not only to the proper 
superior, but to neighboring troops. When this is done 
the fact should be noted on the message. 


MESSAGES. It is desirable that messages sent by messen- 
gers be enclosed in envelopes and properly addressed. 
Envelopes not marked ''Confidential" are left unsealed 
so that commanders along the line may read the con- 
tents. Upon the envelope is written the name of the 
messenger, the time of departure, and rate of speed. 
The rate of speed indicated by: 


"Ordinary" is about 5 miles an hour for mounted 
man. | 

“Rapid” is about 7 or 8 miles an hour. 

"Urgent" highest speed consistent with certain 
delivery. 


The recipient notes time of receipt upon the envelope 
and returns it to the messenger. 

When there is danger of a message falling into the 
hands of the enemy, cipher is used. Important infor- 
mation is sent by two or more messengers, sometimes by 
different routes. Messengers should be informed before 
starting of the purport of the message and where to 
report after delivery. In some cases relay lines of 
mounted men are used. 
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SECURITY 


SECURITY consists of measures taken to protect a command 
from observation, annoyance or surprise. Security is 
provided at a distance by independent cavalry. In ad- 
dition to this, certain covering detachments nearer the 
command are employed. 

On the march covering detachments are called Ad- 
vance, Flank, or Rear Guards. In camp or bivouac the 
covering detachments are called Outposts. 

The object of the advance guard is to facilitate the 
march and furnish protection from surprise and obser- 
vation. The object of the outpost is to secure the camp 
or bivouac against surprise and to withstand an attack 
until the troops can prepare. 

Advance guards drive off small bodies of the enemy, 
remove obstacles, repair roads, bridges, etc. They pre- 
vent the enemy from firing into the main body until it 
is in readiness to receive the attack. They prevent re- 
connaissance by the enemy, and in the event of retreat 
they endeavor to gain time for it to reorganize or escape. 


SECURITY FORMATIONS. First, the cavalry covering the 
front, next a group or line of groups in observation, then 
a support or line of supports forming the line of re- 
sistance, and finally, the reserve. 

In the march order is stated the detail of the covering 
troops and the name of their commander, also the route 
to be taken and the distance from the main body. The 
commander of the covering detachment should clearly 
explain the situation to subordinates, assign troops to 
sub-divisions, and prescribe distances and the duties of 
each. The commander of an advance or flank guard 
marches well to the front, directing such changes and 
dispositions as he may find necessary. In detailing troops 
for security, economy consistent with safety is exer- 
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cised. The proportion of troops on security duty varies 
from one-twentieth to one-third of the entire force. The 
integrity of units is preserved when practicable. In 
mixed commands, infantry predominates. Cavalry is 
used where its mobility is needed. Artillery is used as 
occasion demands. 

Field trains of covering detachments generally remain 
in the rear with the train of the command, but may be 
permitted to join their organizations. Covering troops 
pay no compliments. Individuals salute when they 
address or reply to superior officers. 


ADVANCE GUARDS 


DurrES. І. To guard against surprise and furnish infor- 
mation. 

2. To prevent the enemy from observing, firing upon, 
or delaying the main body. 

3. To check the enemy’s advance long enough to per- 
mit the main body to prepare. 

4. When the enemy is encountered on the defensive, 
to seize a good position and locate his lines. Not to 
bring on a general engagement unless the advance guard 
commander is empowered to do so. 

5. To remove obstacles, to repair roads, and insure 
the steady march of the main body. 


STRENGTH AND COMPOSITION. In larger forces, the pro- 
portion of the advance guard to the main body should 
be greater because it takes relatively longer for a large 
command to prepare for action than a small one. The 
advance guard of a large command is composed of all 
the arms. In open country, it should be strong in cav- 
alry and field artillery. Artillery is seldom assigned to 
the advance guard of a command not larger than a 
brigade. In difficult country, infantry may be used 
alone. When there is no independent cavalry, the ad- 
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vance guard should be strong in cavalry. Machine guns 
should be used to hold bridges, defiles, etc. Engineers 
are attached to repair roads and bridges. 


DISTANCE FROM MAIN Bopy. In small commands, the dis- 
tance given in the march order is maintained by the 
advance guard. In large advance guards, the main 
body regulates its march on the advance guard. The 
distance should be sufficient to prevent the main body 
halting unnecessarily and sufficient to give it time to 
deploy. It should not be so great that the main body 
cannot support the advance guard if necessary. 


ADVANCE GUARD COMMANDER. He will estimate the situ- 


ation and issue the advance guard order. The order 
designates the tactical components, t.e., advance cav- 
alry, support, etc., and gives instructions for each. The 
advance guard commander is mounted, and goes wher- 
ever necessary. His usual station is head of the re- 
serve, or the support, when there is no reserve. He 
constantly studies the ground with a view to tactical 
dispositions. 


The notes on Field Service Regulations will be 
continued іп the Supplement to next week's issue. 
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Columbia’s Proposed Medical 
Detense of New York 


APRIL 6, 1917 


“Yes, It's a Steinway” 


те there supreme satisfaction in being able to 

say that of the piano in your home? Would you 
have the same feeling about any other piano? 
“It’s a Steinway.” Nothing more need be said. 
Everybody knows you have chosen wisely; you 
have given to your home the very best that money 
can buy. . You will never even think of changing 
this piano for any other. As the years go by the 
words ‘‘It’s a Steinway” will mean more and more 
to you, and thousands of times, as you continue to 
enjoy through life the companionship of that noble 
instrument, absolutely without a peer, you will say 
to yourself: “Нох glad I am I paid the few extra 
dollars and got a Steinway.'' 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL SUBWAY EXPRESS STATION AT THE DOOR 
107-109 EAST 14TH ST. NEW YORK 


Kindly mention The News 


Preliminary School for the Proposed 
American National University 


of Music 


Г 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Now open at 36 East 35th Street 
| New York City 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Vocal instructor of renown, Metropolitan artist. Piano 
instructor for teaching repertoire; director of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. French, Italian, German taught 
by eminent teachers. Piano, 'cello, violin and classic 
dancing by well-known instructors.. No pupils accepted 
without promising talent. All students guaranteed début 
according to merits. Prices, $5 per lesson. Advisory 
Committee:—Enrico Caruso, Pasquale Amato, Mrs. 
Champ Clark, Mrs. Burleson, Miss. Agnes Wilson, Mrs. 
Christian Hemick. 

For information write to executive offices, 801 Longacre 
Building, Broadway at 42nd st. 


STUDY SOMETHING PRACTICAL 
New York School of Fine and Applied Arts 


SUMMER SESSION, NEW YORK CITY 
Interior Decoration, Costume Design, Poster Advertis- 
ing, Life Drawing, Normal Training, 

Craits and Painting 
Send for catalog and information 
SUSAN F. BISSELL, Secretary 2239 BROADWAY, ЇЧ. Y. 


OUT-DOOR SCHOOL 


PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN for children 3 to 
IO years. Healthful outdoor activities with the stimulus 
of select companionship coupled with individual atten- 
tion and the advantages of private tutoring. An ideal 
location, directly. adjacent to Manhattan Square, Mu- 
seum of Natural History and Central Park. 

ANNA E. CHAIRES, Principal 
42 WEST 76TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


STUDIO OF 


| 
| 

| 

| 

| EK.CARTER | 
| Specialized Photography in mono- 

| chrome and colour for men and 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


women of responsibility in the so- 
cial, scientific and commercial fields. 


2231 BROADWAY (at 8oth Street) 
NEW York CITY 
Telephone: Schuyler 9633 


Outdoor School Life for the City Boy 
BARNARD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Overlooking Van Cortlandt Park Playground; 4 min- 
utes walk from West 242d St. Broadway Sub Station 
COLLEGE PREPARATION 


WM. LIVINGSTON HAZEN, ‘83, HEADMASTER 
T. E. LYON, ASSOCIATE HEADMASIER 


Kindly mention The News 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL 


Backward Children 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
238th St. and Riverside Ave. Tel. 316 Kingsbridge 
DAY SCHOOL 
315 W. 87th St. (near Riverside Drive) Tel. 9121 
Schuyler. 

Individual instruction by graduate teachers experi- 
enced in training of difficult children. 

Kindergarten, Elementary and Manual Training 
Departments. 

Full particulars upon application. 


THE COLLEGE BOOK STORE 


A. G. SEILER, Proprietor 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS, 
AND SOUVENIRS 


Students’ Discounts Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 
1124 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR I20TH STREET 


RIVERDALE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


14 acres facing Van Cortlandt Park at West 252nd St. 
Best Boarding School Advantages Near By 
FOR DAY AND BOARDING BOYS 


Daily auto "bus; hardy country life; unusually strong 
college preparation and elementary work. 
Preparation for Columbia by Columbia Men 
Ask for descriptive year book 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Head Master 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York City 


MORNINGSIDE SCHOOL 


438 WEST 116ТН ST. NEW YORK CITY 
All grades and Kindergarten 
Elliman kindergarten training classes. Spanish coaching 
Adults and children 
The Misses D. and L. JOHNSON, Principals 
Tel. 6914 Morningside 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 


BOYS AND GIRLS. HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Its preparation for college and home life long consider- 
ed model. Physical training emphasized. Gymnasium 
swimming pool, play-grounds. Illustrated catalogue 
sent on request. Address 
HENRY CARR PEARSON, Prin., West 120th St., N. Y. С. 


FRANCIS EMORY 


FITCH 


INCORPORATED) 
Printers To Brokees 
47 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


| 


t 


ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 


transaction of business at a distance. 


Full information may be obtained, by those desir- 


ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, CoLumBia ALUMNI News, New York 


Telephone 5895 Hanover 
BENJAMIN B. LAWRENCE, '78 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 


6o Wall Street New Үовк City 


FRANCIS W. COLLINS, 'o5 E. M. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PUBLIC UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 


so Church Street Миз Yorr City 


Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 
JOHN LAIMBEER, Jr. ‘83 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND ALTERATIONS 


103 Park Avenue 


Room 1118 Nw Үовк City 


Telephone 3042 Cortland 


DANIEL E. MORAN, '84 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


55 Liberty Street Nw York City 


С. Н. ELLARD, '97 
INSURANCE 


Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Cortland 4446 217 Broadway 


C. H. LINDLEY 
LINDLEY Амр EICKHOFF 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW 


604 Mills Building SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Cable Address: Chrysalis 


HENRY EICKHOFF, '75L 


FAcTORY PowER PLANTS FurL Economy 


DAVID MOFFATT MYERS, M. E. до 


Griggs and Myers 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


IIO West 40th Street New York CIty 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 


Telephone 7190 Bryant D. E. BURCHELL, '04 


BURCHELL, CLARK & LOGAN, Inc. 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
IIO West Street New Үовк City 


William MacRossie ‘sr 
Allan MacRossie, Jr. "34 
MacRossig & MACROSSIE 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
SURETY BONDS 


Telephone 2172 John 


1 Liberty Street New York City 


H. R. BirziNG, State's Attorney WILLIAM LANGER, '70 


BITZING AND LANGER 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
Farmers and Merchants Bank Building 
Suite 2-3-4-5 
MANDAN, NORTH DAKOTA 


Rector 5586 


KENNETH С. STERN, E. E.'r2 
111 BROADWAY 
New York City 


Sheet Aluminum Babbitt Metal 


Telephone Rector 9310 


J. PARKE CHANNING, '83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway New Үовк City 


Telephone Rector 1331 
ALLAN N. SPOONER & SON, Ine. 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 
River and Harbor Construction—Piers, Bulkheads, 
Foundations and Caissons—Subaqueous Pipe 
and Cable Laying—Marine Divers 
Pier 11, North River New York CITY 


Tuomas J. BRADY, JR.. 
C.E. 


Telephone 
Madison Square 2721 


Tuomas J. BRADY, JR., CONSTRUCTION Co. 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


1170 Broadway New Yorr City 


KINDLY MENTION THE COLUMBIA ALUMNI NEWS TO OUR ADVERTISERS 
THEY DESERVE YOUR PATRONAGE 
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WHERE TO REPORT 


For details, telephone, write or call at Military and Naval 
Bureau, East Hall, Columbia University 


MiLiTARY DRILL 
Monday 3:00 Twenty-second Regiment Armory | 
4:30 Twenty-second Regiment Armory 
Tuesday 3:00 Twenty-second Regiment Armory 
4:30 Twenty-second Regiment Armory 
8:00 University Gymnasium 
Wednesday 3:00 Twenty-second Regiment Armory 
4:30 Twenty-second Regiment Armory 
8:00 University Gymnasium 
Thursday 3:00 Twenty-second Regiment Armory 
4:30 Twenty-second Regiment Armory 


Friday 3:00 Twenty-second Regiment Armory 
4:30 Twenty-second Regiment Armory | 
8:00 University Gymnasium | 


Моток Волт PATROL — | 
See announcement on page 657. 


LECTURES 
Monday 8:15 For membersof the Columbia University Club at the Club 
House. Lectures preparing for the Reserve Officers Training | 
Corps. X 
Tuesday Thursday, and Friday, 8:30, on the University Campus. А 


course similar to the above, given primarily for students who 
are drilling at the Twenty-second Regiment Armory. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 
Alumni who wish to obtain further information in regard to national 
service can communicate with the leaders in charge of different corps in 
the University's mobilization, as follows: 

Stuff Corps. Professor H. E. CRAMPTON | 
Medical Corps. Dean SAMUEL W. LAMBERT | 
Legal Corps. Dean HARLAN F. STONE 
Technical Corps. Professor MICHAEL I. PUPIN 
Economics and Social Service Corps. Professor S. M. LINDSAY 
Home Instruction and Organization Corps. Dean J. E. RUSSELL. 
Language Corps. Provost W. T. BREWSTER 

Military Training Corps. JAMES DUANE LIVINGSTON 


ALL THESE MEN MAY BE ADDRESSED AT 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK 
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TENTATIVE PLAN FOR COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
TO AID THE MEDICAL AND SURGICAL 
DEFENSE OF NEW YORK 


Suggested By J. BENTLEY Squier, '94M 


URING the past ten years, the population 

of New York City has increased so rapidly 
that at present there is not sufficient hospital 
accommodation to care for the sick who daily 
apply for aid. The municipal hospitals are over- 
crowded, and the hospitals supported by public 
and private charity are turning away the sick 
because of lack of room in which to crowd more 
beds. Last summer, the epidemic of “infantile 
paralysis" found an unprepared city, and hospi- 
tals were taxed to their utmost to find space in 


which to care for the little sufferers. In hundreds — 


of instances children and babies were sacrificed 
because of lack of hospital facility. Money has 
been spent lavishly on almost every other form 
of charity, but no large donations have been 
recently made to help towards establishing ade- 
quate accommodations for our own sick. The 
war abroad has attracted philanthropic givers 
who have felt the immediate need for charity to 
be elsewhere than in our own city. We are now 
facing a crisis in our national life. War, with all 
its horrors, may soon be upon us. Medical 
preparation is attracting the public, and hospital 
units for war service are rapidly being formed for 
use on the firing line and elsewhere. At any 
nioment, some disaster—not in France but in our 
own city, may suddenly demand immediate hos- 
pital accommodations for hundreds of patients. 
Nothing has been done towards supplying extra 
facilities which such an emergency would neces- 
sitate. In case of riot, fire, explosion, subway 
accident, pestilence or any of the multitude of 
disturbances which war brings to civil life—no 
provision has been made for administering the 
surgical needs of such situations. 

It is proposed to establish a hospital of 1000 
beds to be kept in absolute readiness for any 
emergency. This hospital would be the parent 
unit from which to equip and supply small hos- 
pital units whenever sudden emergencies arise. 
The small units would consist of complete tent 
systems which could be rapidly assembled and 
erected. They would be kept packed and ready 
for instant transportation. In case of any dis- 


aster involving the maiming of people, a unit 
would be immediately despatched to the scene 
and put in active operation. The parent hos- 
pital would be the base hospital and all patients 
who could not be cared for by the emergency unit 
or local hospitals would be transported to the 
base hospital. The base hospital would have a 
complete field hospital, set up in connection with 
it to be used as a training unit. Here, nurses, 
orderlies, physicians, hospital attendants and all 
those included in the personnel of a field hospital 
would be trained, so that a supply of hospital 
workers would be always under training for field 
work. Military surgery and camp organization 
would be taught in detail. 

It is proposed to establish the parent hospital 
in connection with the Medical Department of 
Columbia University to be a perpetual monu- 
ment to American Medical Preparedness. As an 
integral part of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, all future students of medicine gradu- 
ating from that college would have received mili- 
tary surgical training, and these men would be of 
incalculable value to their country in case of 
war. So, in meeting a very real present emer- 
gency, we are building for the future. 


DETAILS OF THE PROPOSED ORGANIZATION 


Location 


Columbia University Property— Columbia Oval, 
Borough of the Bronx, New York City. 


Advantages of location: 

I. New subway will connect with all points. 

2. All roads leading to this site are motor parkways. 

3. Close proximity to the system of city parks makes 
this a peculiarly attractive spot to locate a 
hospital. 

4. The site is immediately available. 

5. Patients from all parts of the State can be sent to 
the hospital without having to go into the 
Borough of Manhattan. 

6. In case of a bombardment of Manhattan, the 
hospital would be beyond the range of gun-fire. 

7. The hospital will be the nucleus around which 
the Greater College of Physicians and Surgeons 
will be reared. 
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8. Such a hospital established in ‘war times’ would 
forever appeal to New Yorkers: It was 
reared to protect them in an emergency, they 
will ensure its future. 


Buildings 


1. The immediate erection of a model field unit to be 
operated as an instruction hospital. 
Instruction will be at once instituted in all 
departments. In a short time the institution 
will be able to supply complete personnels, 
proper]y trained for field work. 


2. The immediate installation of portable hospital 
units, fully equipped and packed for transpor- 
tation. 

These units will be kept loaded on motor 
lorries and shall be ready for instant despatch 
to any given locality. 

Each movable unit shall have its complete 
crew, from the surgeon in charge down to the 
tent rigger. 


3. As soon as the above details are well under way 
the erection of the permanent hospital will be 
started. | 

This will be a large structure capable of 
accommodations for at least 1000 patients. 

It will be built on the loft idea of construction 
allowing for the maximum of light and air 
with the minimum of architectural adornment. 

Around this building will be erected the 
groups of buildings which will form the future 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Advantages 
To the City of New York: 


The Instruction Hospital, to be immediately 
made available, will add a large number of hospital 
beds for use at once. Incase of emergency, with the 
acreage which is comprised in the Columbia Oval 
Property, a tent hospital city could be erected which 
could house the overflow from our city hospitals 
and guarantee the efficient care of the maimed and 
wounded. The extensive ambulance service which 
will be a part of the work of the organization 1з of 
special importance. 


To Columbia University: 


The placing Columbia as the institution to safe- 
guard New York City will at once rear for herself a 
unique place in the minds of New Yorkers. The 
University will at once become a most important 
factor in the life of the city. New Yorkers will 
rally to the support of an institution of learning 
which considers that it should aid in the work of 
caring for the body as well as the mind. The begin- 
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ning of this work will attract the attention of people 
everywhere— Columbia will be the first in the field. 
If compulsory military service is required in the 
future, arrangement may be made with the govern- 
ment to accept service in Columbia's Military Hos- 
pital as sufficient requirement of military duty for 
those young men who may decide to make medicine 
or surgery their life’s career. The present matricu- 
lates at the College of Physicians and Surgeons will 
receive military hospital training at once and will be 
ready to properly fill important positions in medical 
army corps upon graduation. Thus making the 
course at the United States Medical School super- 
fluous for those desiring to enter the army. 

After this war is over it will be increasingly diffi- 
cult to interest philanthropists in donating to edu- 
cational institutions. Charity will be directed 
towards the reconstruction of the ravages of the 
war. Many years may elapse before it will be pos- 
sible to make such a direct and far-reaching appeal. 
If Columbia, by making heroic efforts for the medi- 
cal and surgical defense of New York, can entrench 
herself in the hearts of the people, her future is 
assured to be as brilliant as her glorious past. 


r Financial 
Subscriptions: 


т. For the immediate erection of the Instruction 
Field Hospital Unit. For the maintenance of 
same. 

2. For the small portable hospital units. Any indi- 
vidual donating a sum sufficient to equip such 
a unit shall have the privilege of naming the 

‚ unit. 

3. For the fund to purchase, equip and maintain 
motor lorries. 

4. For the fund to purchase, equip and maintain 
motor ambulances. 

5. To the general maintenance fund. 


Benefaction 


To found the Permanent Columbia Hospital as a 
monument to American Medical and Surgical 
Preparedness. 

The individual or group of individuals who make 
this effort of Columbia possible will have done an 
enduring service to the City of New York. Their 
names will forever be remembered by generations 
to come after and serve as a lasting example of gen- 
erous broad-visioned American citizenship. 

This project. although planned to meet an emer- 
gency, will remain to be of continuous benefit to the 
people of New York, and by the education of the 
many men who will serve in various capacities 
and come to us from many different parts of the 
United States will exert a widespread  intluence 
throughout the land. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN THE MEDICAL CENTER 
PROPOSITION 


Bronx Site Owned by the University Now Considered 


Аі the meeting of the Alumni Association of the College of Physicians and Surgeons held several 
months ago, the President, in his annual report which he read to the members present, referred to the 
status of the proposed Medical Center which Columbia has busted herself in founding. Dr. Mendelson 
gave the News an advance copy of his report for publication in the Р. and S. issue, but asked us to omit 
several paragraphs which referred to new developments 1n the Medical Center plan. This matter has now 
been brought to public attention and we print the following interesting and timely information about this 


University, civic and national project. 


HE plan for acquiring the lot on Washington 

Heights in conjunction with the Presbyterian 
Hospital came to naught through circumstances 
not necessary to relate. But although this 
project fell through, another, and as it seems 
much better one, is contemplated. 

For many years the University has owned a 
plot of ground some twenty acres in extent, and 
known as the Columbia Oval. It is situated at 
the corner of Bainbridge Avenue and Gunhill 
Road. On two sides this field is surrounded by 
the undulating and parklike grounds of Wood- 
lawn Cemetery, and hence will be kept forever 
open, while the avenues that bound the other two 
sides are of unusual breadth. Thus light and air 
are ensured. The lot is on the high ridge that 
forms, as it were, a backbone to this part of 
Westchester County, and commands extensive 
views on either side. Two stations of the Subway 
are within five minutes walk, making access easy 
from the city. Van Cortlandt Park with its golf 
grounds and other means of recreation is within 
fifteen minutes’ walk, and when the welfare of 
the numerous staff that some day may be gath- 
ered in this neighborhood is taken into account, 
this is no unimportant consideration. Occu- 
pying the whole block diagonally opposite the 
Oval, stands the stately group of buildings form- 
ing the new Montefiore Home for the Aged, a 
hospital affording abundant clinical material of a 
particular and important class of diseases, 
whether considered clinically or pathologically. 
This hospital is already affiliated with the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, and is therefore avail- 
able for teaching purposes. 

On such an area of twenty acres a Medical 
Center on truly broad and comprehensive lines 
could be planned. Scholastic and hospital build- 
ings for a variety of purposes could be erected, 


and there yet would remain that room for expan- 
sion which is never adequately provided for in 
enterprises in New York. 

The chief objection that is raised is that the site 
is too remote, that it is too far uptown. But this 
objection will hold for only a few year longer at 
the present rate of growth of the city. We must 
forget that in New York, we have always suf- 
fered from not adequately gauging future growth. 
Only recently, at the celebration of the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the dedication of 
St. Paul's Chapel, Dr. Manning related how, 
when the Chapel was erected, the vestry of 
Trinity Church were criticized for building so 
large a chapel so far out in the country! I need 
perhaps hardly remind you that the rear of the 
City Hall was built of brownstone instead of 


. white marble, because, it was argued, '"Who 


would ever go north of the City Hall?" То give 
another instance: the Grand Central Station has 
been built, then enlarged at great expense, only to 
be entirely torn down a few years later and re- 
built on a vastly greater scale, and all this within 
forty years. Columbia University, which dedi- 
cated its present site only in 1896, sees the time 
near when it will be cramped for room, with no 
means of expanding except at prohibitive ex- 
pense. And to come still nearer home, this very 
College building, which once seemed so spacious, 
is filled to almost suffocative capacity after only 
about thirty years of occupancy. 

It requires both vision and courage to move 
both the P. and S. and the Presbyterian, or any 
combination of hospitals that may occur, to the 
contemplated site of the Columbia Oval, but the 
chance is offered now to do a really great thing, 
and to do it grandly. If the project is once well 
under way, there can be little doubt that the 
means to prosecute it will be forthcoming. There 
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is enormous wealth in New York combined with 
great generosity, and we may be confident that 
money will be furnished to further a plan which, 
when completed, will redound to the welfare, the 
comfort and the fame of its citizens as much as it 
will to that of Columbia University. 


Hospital Service of the University 


The St. Luke’s Hospital Auxiliary for Home 
Defence has been organized under the direction 
of Columbia men and the University has offered 
the use of the 114th street front of South Field 
for some of the temporary hospital buildings 
which the Auxiliary proposes to erect upon its 
own land and upon adjacent land of the Univer- 
sity and the Cathedral. The space will permit of 
buildings sufficient to contain 800 to тооо beds 
in case of need, all of which will have the great 
advantage of being in close connection with the 
main hospital. The officers of the Auxiliary are 


John B. Pine, '77, Chairman; Stephen Baker 
(Trustee), Treasurer, and Rev. George F. Clover, 
A.M. '16, Secretary. W. C. Demorest, '81, is 
Chairman of the Building Committee, and plans 
are being prepared by the School of Architecture, 
under the direction of Professor Boring. The 
Medical Board consists of Dr. Samuel W. Lam- 
bert, '85M, Dean of the Medical School, Dr. 
Walton Martin, '92M, and Dr. Francis Carter 
Wood, '94M. A large number of Barnard stu- 
dents and graduate students have applied for 
admission to the courses of instruction for 
‘Nurses Aides" which have been established by 
the Hospital and it is hoped that a corps of 
orderlies will be formed among the students in 
the P. and S. 

A “mobile hospital unit” is also being organ- 
ized among the members of the Faculty of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. This is to 
be provided with portable houses which can be 
readily removed from place to place as emer- 
gencies may require. 


UNIVERSITY RAPIDLY PREPARING FOR 
EVENTUALITIES 


ROGRESS in the University's Mobilization 

has been rapid during the past week. Drills 
for alumni were instituted in theGymnasium on 
Saturday, March 31. Announcement had been 
made that the first drill would be held on that 
evening before it was discovered that gymnasium 
classes are held regularly on Saturdays. An 
endeavor was immediately made to mail notices 
to all the alumni living in the vicinity of New 
York City that the drill nights for alumni would 
be Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday instead of 
Monday, Thursday and Saturday as first an- 
nounced at the Columbia University Club before 
Captain Van Liew's first lecture, and at the 
meeting of the College Alumni Association at 
the Automobile Club. More than thirty men 
who had not received the notice of the post- 
ponement reported for the first drill at the Gym- 
nasium. The Committee, anticipating this, had 
Major George G. Cochran, '84M., on hand and 
those who put in an appearance were given 
their first instruction. On Tuesday evening, 
April 3, more than 250 alumni were present 
and were given a thorough workout in the rudi- 
ments of formations. Drills will now be held 
regularly under competent officers on every 


Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday evening and 
all alumni who wish to report on any or all of 
these evenings are urged to do so. 

For alumni who can not drill at these times 
there is but one alternative—drill with the student 
battalion in the 22d Regiment armory every 
afternoon but Saturday and Sunday at 3:00 or 
4:30. 

The arrangements for the lecture-instruction 
of students are in the hands of David Keppel. 
Lectures by Captain Mathews are given on 
Tuesdav, Thursdav and Friday evenings at 8:30 
at the University in Schermerhorn Hall. Cap- 
tain Robinson of the 22d Regiment delivered a 
lecture in Schermerhorn Hall on April 3d on 
The Military Rifle, and after he completed his 
talk Captain Mathews gave his second lecture 
on Administration. The remainder of Captain 
Mathews's course will include two lectures on 
Field Service Regulations, two on Law, one on 
small arms, two on sketching, and two on In- 
fantry Drill Regulations. Alumni who wish to 
attend these lectures are at liberty to do so. 

The lectures delivered by Captain Van Liew 
at the Columbia University Club have been very 
well attended. The second was about half con- 
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cluded when announcement was made of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s message to Congress, and it was 
greeted with tremendous applause. The ground 
covered by these lectures is being summarized 
and will be published weekly in supplements to 
the Alumni News. 

The Committee on Instruction of the Faculty 
of Columbia College authorized the following 
statement after its meeting on March 27: 

"Provision has already been made for granting 
credit to undergraduates of the College for military 
drill whose regularity of attendance and progress 
justify the acceptance of this work in satisfaction of 
the requirements of Physical Education 1-2.” 

This statement was issued because of the un- 
certainty among the students as to the action 
the authorities of the College might take in the 
event of war, and because there was consider- 
able danger that a call to arms might relax the 
industry of some students. The Spectator also 
announces that 

“Тһе University has plans whereby in the event 
of war, students otherwise eligible for membership 
may receive intensive training in preparation for 
such service. In so far as it may be necessary for this 
purpose to excuse such students or others, desiring 
to give their services, from attendance upon their 
present programs in the College, in whole or in part, 
the question of academic credit involved will be 
based upon examinations showing in each course 
the amount and quality of work already accom- 
plished.” 

Regular drill was continued at the 22d Regi- 
ment armory during the Easter recess. 


Lectures for Naval Coast Defense Men 


For students in the Naval Coast Reserve Unit, 
Professor Moss is delivering a course of lectures 
in piloting, and the compass. The engineering 
section, under the supervision of Professor Lucke, 
and chief engineer M. Walter, '175, of the naval 
unit, is dividing its attention between the lecture 
room and the laboratory. The wireless section 
has met and organized and is under the direction 
of W. S. Lemmon, '175, who lectures on this 
branch of the service on Mondays and Saturdays 
at 1:00 p. m. 

The “Commodore” a cruiser of the deep-sea 
fishing fleet, has been donated to the Naval 
Corps, by Samuel Meyer, and she has been in 
use daily from 1:00 to 4:00 p. m. The ‘“Сотто- 
dore" is sixty feet long and is well equipped for 
training purposes. She is anchored off the 
Gould Boat House pier. 


April 6, 1917 


Pharmacy Students Organizing 


The students of the first year class, organized 
by Mr. Benjamin Rosenberg, formerly of the 
United States Army, are drilling during the 
luncheon hour, in the armory of the First Field 
Artillery, directly across the street from the 
College building. Mr. W. B. Simpson, Clerk of 
the College, is lending his assistance as drill mas- 
ter, as are the following students who have had 
militia or military school training: Malcolm 
Humphrevs, Morristown, N. J., Caldwell Sweet, 
Bangor, Me., Charles Richless and Morris 
Obrentz, New York City. These drills are at- 
tended by about sixty men. 

The members of the graduating class have 
decided that on account of their pharmaceutical 
training they would be of more service, in case of 
war, in hospital work. With this object in view, 
Major John Е. Dunseith of the First New York 
Field Hospital Company, N.G., was invited to 
address the class on March 26. During his 
address, Major Dunseith outlined the work that 
is done by a field hospital and offered the use of 
the armory in West Sixty-sixth Street for drill 
purposes, and the services of himself and mem- 
bers of his staff as drill masters. The class was 
quick to respond to this offer and the first drill 
was held on March 30 between five and six 
o'clock. Over one hundred men presented them- 
selves and were put through the rudiments of 
marching and squad formation. Work along 
these lines will be continued until a clear under- 
standing of military discipline is instilled into 
the men, and they will then receive the stretcher 
drills, lectures on first aid, etc. 


Drills will be held on Mondays and Fridays 


5-6 p. m. 

Aside from these two movements, quite a few 
of the pharmacy students are members of mili- 
tary organizations in their home towns. 

Members of the Faculty have offered their 
services to the government in any way in which 
their technical knowledge might be of assistance. 


President's Statement on University's 
Adademic Activities 

In response to many requests by officers and 
students to know what policy Columbia Univer- 
sity will follow in view of the state of war, Presi- 
dent Butler authorized the following statement 
on April 3: 

The University will maintain its organization and 
continue its usual activities, although with such 
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changes and modifications as circumstances may 
require or suggest. All appointments and designa- 
tions to teach in the Summer Session of 1917 and 
all annual appointments to positions on the teaching 
staff, effective July І next, including Extension 
Teaching, will be made subject to cancellation or 

modification if war conditions make such action 
. either necessary or advisable. 

The President will recommend to the Trustees 
that otficers of instruction who are members of the 
permanent staff and who volunteer or are called 
upon for public service, be protected from loss of 
income, so far as the resources of the University will 
permit. Leave of absence will of course always be 
granted to any officer of instruction who enters the 
public service. 

The President will recommend to the several 
Faculties that all undergraduate and protessional 
students who are in good standing on April 2, 1917, 
and who wisb or are required to withdraw from the 
University for public service, be 1cgarded as having 
satisfactorily completed the entire work of the 
academic year and be graduated or promoted ac- 
cordingly. In the case of students of Law, Medi- 
cine and Pharmacy, such action would probably 
require the concurrence or approval of the Regents 
of the University of the State of New York. 

In general it may be said that Columbia Univer- 
sity, regarding itself as in the highest degree a 
public service institution, will not only serve the 
nation itself to the extent of its capacitv as an 
organized company ot scholars, but will go to the 
extreme limit in assisting both officers and students 
who take a share in the task ot national defense at 
any point. 


Architects Working on Hospital Plans 


To THE COLUMBIA ALUMNI NEWS: 


At a recent gathering, Mr. John B. Pine, Trus- 
tee of Columbia University and Vice-President 
of St. Luke's Hospital, remarked that St. Luke's 
contemplated building an emergency hospital. 
It was suggested that, in order to place the matter 
clearly before the men interested, a problem 
worked out by the School of Architecture, Col- 
umbia University, might be of great assistance. 

А one-week problem was, therefore, given to 
the Intermediate Design students from a pro- 
gram based upon the requirements of the hospital 
and seven designs were submitted in one week, 
each having. its own individual excellence and all 
well done. 

These plans were before a meeting of the Board 
of Trustees of St. Luke's Hospital and the physi- 
cians where they were pronounced a remarkable 
exposition of the problem, and upon the infor- 
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mation which they gave, the idea of the hospital 
was made a settled fact and its form determined. 

The School of Architecture of Columbia Uni- 
versity, through its staff, volunteered to make 
working drawings for this emergency hospital 
for the good of the cause, and the plans are now 
in process at Avery Hall. 

WM. A. BoniNG 


Columbia Army Officers 


Washington, D. C., 
March 17, 1917. 
Dear Mr. Tyson: 


I am sending you herewith a list of officers of 
the United States Army who hold degrees from 
Columbia University. The data is corrected to 
February 20, 1917, and !s as complete as it was 
possible for me to make it. 

It seemed to me that such a list would be of 
particular interest during the great mobilization 
of Columbia University. 

Trusting that you will be able to use this con- 
tribution to the Alumni News, I remain, 


Н. B. Сновв, '13 A.M., Secretary, 
Alumni Club of the District of Columbia 


Major-General Hugh L. Scott, '15 Hon. 


MEDICAL CORPS 


Major-General William C. Gorgas, '13 Hon. 

Colonel William Stephenson, '80M 

Colonel William D. Crosby, '82M 

Colonel Walter D. McCaw, '84M 

Colonel William P. Kendall, '82M 

Lieutenant-Colonel Champe C. McCulloch, '84M 

Lieutenant-Colonel Basil H. Dutcher, '92 Mines, 

'95M 

Major Frederick Е. Russell, '93M 

Major Eugene II. Hartnett, '94M 

Major Clyde S. Ford, '94M 

Major Robert E. Noble, '99M 

Major Peter C. Field, ‘95M 

Captain Frederick Н. Foucar, '04, '07M 

Captain Thomas W. Burnett, 'o8M 

First Lieutenant E. Frederick Thode, 'o7Phar. 

First Lieutenant Robert Н. Wilds, том 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS (ACTIVE LIST) 


First Lieutenant Albert К. Goodman, '95M 

First Lieutenant Thomas А. Kenyon, '95M 

First Lieutenant Mordecai К. Bran, '90M 

First Lieutenant Major С. Seelig, 'ooM 

First Lieutenant Frederick T. Van Beuren, Jr., 
'02M 
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First Lieutenant Hans Zinnser, '99, '03M 
First Lieutenant Athel C. Burnham, '06M 
First Lieutenant Joseph Y. Porter, Jr., 06M 
First Lieutenant Ira Cohen, '09, '11M 

First Lieutenant Willis P. Baker, '15M 


ENGINEER CORPS 
First Lieutenant Arthur P. von Deesten, '15S 


CAVALRY 
Captain Charles S. Haight, '98F.A. 
First Lieutenant Horace T. Aplington, '07 


BOOKS AND 


Y EDITING a third volume of the remark- 

able lectures on literature delivered by 
Lafcadio Hearn before his classes in the Univer- 
sity of Tokyo, Professor John Erskine has per- 
formed a great service not only to contemporary 
criticism, but to the reputation of that most 
charming and winsome of writers. There is 
today a signal revival of interest in Hearn's 
work, and it has been brought about by the dis- 
covery of Hearn as an interpreter of the western 
mind in the three volumes of criticism edited by 
Professor Erskine. 

The present volume, ''Appreciationsof Poetry,” 
contains fourteen lectures, one of which deals 
with "Love in English Poetry," the others treat- 
ing of the Victorian poets from Tennyson to 
Robert Bridges. Professor Erskine, in the Intro- 
duction to the two volumes of ‘Interpretations 
of Literature" published in 1915, explained the 
unique contribution of Hearn's criticism. Hearn 
lectured upon literature ''as a total expression of 
racial experience, in which ideas, however ab- 
stract, often control emotions and conduct, and 
in which conduct and emotions often explain or 
modify ideas." He is, furthermore, ‘remarkable 
among critics for throwing a clear light on 
genuine literary experience—on the emotions 
which the books under discussion actually give 
us.” This judgment of the extent and the quality 
of Hearn's service is amply fulfilled by the pres- 
ent volume. Hearn possessed to ап unusual 
degree the ideal equipment for criticism—a cos- 
mopolitan culture, a love of beauty, a philosophy 
of life. 

His lectures on the Victorian poets afford a 
series of those unusual insights into poetic ex- 
perience which alone can awaken in the reader a 
love and an understanding of poetry. They are 
unmatched as introductions to the work of the 
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COAST ARTILLERY CORPS 


Captain Charles E. Т. Lull, 'orA.M. 

First Lieutenant Donald Armstrong, '09 
First Lieutenant John A. Hoag, '095 

First Lieutenant Francis T. Armstrong, '12 


INFANTRY 


Captain Charles Е. Bates, 'o2L 
First Lieutenant George W. Polhemus, '12 


MAGAZINES 


poets under discussion, since they perform the 
highest service of criticism, and the only service 
in which the reader has any interest, that of 
interpreting the subject in its own terms, and 
establishing a relation between it and the reader. 
And above all other critics, Hearn is distinguished 
by hisability to make us love poetry intelligently. 
And that, perhaps, in the finest contribution of 
his art. 

Those who know Professor Erskine as a lec- 
turer upon literature can well believe that 
Lafcadio Hearn could have found no more worthy 
and sympathetic editor. 

Professor Erskine's beautiful essay, ‘‘Immortal 
Things," holds the place of honor іп the Columbia 
University Quarterly for March, an issue in which 
the contributions are of far greater merit and 
wider appeal than those of any other recent 
number. “Immortal Things" was the address 
delivered at the annual service of commemora- 
tion in the Chapel last December. It is perhaps 
the most beautiful and poetic of Professor 
Erskine's prose writings, a singularly noble con- 
fession of faith in our power to make our lives 
immortal. It is one of those rare and exquisite 
expressions of the spirit which, like all enduring 
poetry, enriches our experience by awakening us 
to perfect beauty; in this instance, the beauty 
is that of an ideal, a way of life, the revealing of 
an austere but eloquent philosophy. 

Among the other contributions the most im- 
portant are Professor Matthews’ “College in the 
Seventies,” a chapter from his forthcoming 
autobiography, Clinton Scollard's charming dis- 
cussion of “The Poetry of Frank Dempster Sher- 
man," and Professor Hayes’ "The Peace of the 
Nations." 

LLovp К. Morris 
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Trustees Meet 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Trustees 
it was voted to offer to St. Luke's Hospital Aux- 
Шагу the use of a portion of South Field on 114th 
Street as a site for temporary hospital buildings. 
This land is immediately across the avenue from 
the hospital property on which it is proposed to 
erect other temporary buildings, to be used as an 
emergency hospital under the management of 
the St. Luke's Hospital Auxiliary for Home 
Defense. | 


The following gifts were reported: 


$7055.81, to be applied toward the maintenance of 
the School of Dentistry; 

From Mrs. Clara L. McMurtry, in memory of her 
son, the late Dr. Charles Wood McMurtry, an In- 
structor in the Medical School, the entire furnishings 
of Dr. McMurtry’s personal library, having a value 
of approximately $7000; 

From Professor Frederic S. Lee, about 600 vol- 
umes from his personal library, representing a value 
of approximately $3000; 

From Mrs. Frederick S. Coolidge, $2500 for the 
maintenance of the Coolidge Research Fellowships 
in Medicine for 1917-1918; 

From Benjamin B. Lawrence, Science '78, $500, to 
be used in defraying the expense of equipment for 
student military and naval activities; 

From Dr. Leo Stern, $500 to be applied toward 
the equipment of the Dental School; 

From an anonymous donor, $250, to be applied 
toward the support of departmental work in Bio- 
logical Chemistry, including Dental Research. 

From an anonymous donor, $250 for the choir of 
St. Paul's Chapel. 

From Mr. Mortimer L. Schiff, $200, to be applied 
toward the support of the course in Extension Teach- 
ing on Practical Penal Problems. 

From an anonymous donor, $173.70 to be used 
for the purchase of office equipment for the Depart- 
ment of Biological Chemistry. 


President William A. Shanklin, of Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn., was appointed 
to serve as Baccalaureate Preacher at the Com- 
mencement of 1917. 

The Trustees were advised that Captain 
Arthur N. Tasker, Medical Corps, U.S.A., had 
been detailed by the War Department to deliver 
a course of lectures on military medicine and 
camp sanitation at the Medical School. 

The resignation of George E. Brewer, M.D., 
Professor of Surgery, and of Homer F. Swift, 
M.D., Associate Professor of Medicine, to take 
effect June 30, 1917, were accepted. 


Board Regrets Ejection of Student 


The Board of Student Representatives met at the 
University on March 27 and took action on the 
ejection of several men from the mass mecting 
called in the gymnasium on March 8. The following 
statement was given out by the Chairman of the 
Board: 

“The Board of Student Representatives feel 
that the great majority of the men interested in 
the cause of military training at Columbia 
have no sympathy with any action which would 
seem to imply intolerance of the views of 
others. The whole spirit of the University's 
plan of mobilization has been eminently re- 
spectíul of the conscientious opinions of the 
individual members of.the University, and it is 
not the desire of the undergraduate body to 
depart from that spirit in any way. There- 
fore, the Board, by motion of a meeting of 
March 27, desires, on behalf of the student 
body, to express dissatistaction and regret for 
the violent ejection of Mr. J. W. Danahy at the 
mass meeting held in the University gymna- 
sium on March 8.” 


Calendar 


(For athletic events see page 664) 


TUESDAY, APRIL IO 


Ph.D. Association: Spring Meeting and Dinner. 
Faculty Club, 7 p. m. 


Varsity “С” Club Meeting, Columbia Univer- 
sity Club, 8:15 p. m. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 13 


Quarterly Scientific 
Medical School, 4 p. m. 


Biochemical Association. 
Meeting. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 19 


Journalism Dinner. Club Room at the School, 
8 p. m. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 21 
1914 Annual Dinner. Columbia University Club, | 
7 p. m. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 24, and 
FRIDAY, APRIL 27 


Morningside Players performances. 
Theatre, 8:15 p. m. 


Comedy 


TUESDAY, JUNE 5 
Alumni Trustee Nominating Convention. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6 


Commencement Day. 
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NEW YORK, APRIL 6, 1917 


ITH war upon us, Americans can not 

help but feel that we are either about to 
take part in the biggest democratic movement of 
all ages or that we have been drawn into the 
most disgraceful of all calamities which have ever 
befallen the nations of the world. Perhaps many 
of us feel that the situation in which we find our- 
selves contains a mixture of both elements. Few 
of us can realize the magnitude of the burden 
this nation is assuming in entering the mad con- 
flict which, up to this time, has been called the 
European War; none of us know where or when 
the struggle will end; all of us hope our partici- 
pation will not necessarily be for an extended 
time. We all have ideals of peace; we all have 
traditions of peace. But we have idcals of war 
just as we have ideals of peace and in our belief 
in our ability to work out our idcals of peace by 
making war, we must be careful not to found for 
ourselves traditions of war. 
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The European countries are watching us with 
an interest which has not been equalled since the 
summer of 1914. The attitude of any nation in 
time of crisis is of deep moment. How will their 
emotions be expressed? Will they think as well 
as feel? Will they act and then think, or will 
they think and then act? What measure of 
precaution will be taken that they will not be- 
come stampeded? And as the American people 
are being watched on both sides of the Atlantic 
today, so the American college man is being 
watched, for he is supposed to be the type of 
thinking patriot who will in the long run be 
depended upon to furnish the brains for the 
struggle in which a long war would involve us. 

We should first of all, as Columbia men and 
universit y-bred men, recognize our responsibility. 
We must realize that we stand for all that the 
United States has stood for during the months 
when this country was patiently—too patiently 
perhaps—striving to uphold the principles of 
humanity while there was raging a conflict in 
which all the mandates of international law and 
political comity were disregarded. We must 
realize that our emotions cause our actions, but 


. must not govern them. We must approach the 


struggle, not in a vengeful frame of mind, but 
determined to take our part in this fight to estab- 
lish the nations of the earth upon a plane of just 
regard for the rights of all peoples. Disappoint- 
ments will come; we must be prepared in every 
way to meet them. Criticism is inevitable; we 
must not be dismayed by the clamorings of the 
press. And, at the start, we must pledge all our 
energies of action and thought to assuine without 
flinching the burden placed upon us by the 
American government. 


That the University's thoughts have not been 
wholly taken up with things military is verv 
evident from the announcement of the plans for 
a base hospital which could be used in time of 
peace or war for emergencies arising from any 
cause. The tentative plan proposed by J. Bent- 
ley Squier, '94M, and announced last weck, is 
given in detail in this issue of the News and indi- 
cates very forcibly another way in which the 
University can be of public service. 

The bearing which the founding of this base 
hospital оп or near the sight which has been 
spoken of in connection withthe proposed medical 
center, is very significant —the new project bears 
out the importance of the old and emphasizes it. 
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THE DECLARATION OF WAR 


has made it necessary to discontinue the naval 
drills and instruction on the U. S. S. Granite 
State. 


The courses for the Motor Boat Patrol Ser- 
vice for the U. S. Coast Defense Reserve now 
being given to undergraduates will be con- 
tinued at the University and on the Hudson 
River. 


Arrangements will be made, if possible, 
whereby alumni can take this valuable course. 
Applications should be made in person or 
by writing to 


THE MILITARY AND NAVAL BUREAU 


EAST HALL 


Dr. Talcott Williams and Columbia are to be 
congratulated on the recent expulsion from the 
University of the erstwhile Editor of Jester. 
There is a type of man which is decidedly persona 
non grata at Columbia and it is extremely grati- 
fying to the Alumni and students to see the 
University take official cognizance of that fact. 
It is high time that unmannerly boys be denied 
the privilege of coupling the name of Columbia 
with their foolish slobberings. The case in ques- 
tion was the more contemptible because the 
power invested in the editor of a campus publi- 
cation was used to vent personal spite which was 
in nowise representative of campus sentiment. 

The News hopes this case is but the beginning 
of a thorough spring cleaning. There is still 
plenty of material to work on. Far too much 
unfortunate and undeserved notoriety has been 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


brought upon the University by the words and 
actions of a little group of unrepresentative and 
undesirable men. The mills of the gods grind 
slowly (which is irksome), but they grind very 
small—may they keep on grinding. 

This is hardly a time to give any considerable 
attention to intercollegiate sports. Yet we can 
not help but note with pleasure the reappoint- 
ment of Coach Metcalf as head of the football 
board of strategy for next season. Metcalf has 
had two years of the new brand of Columbia 
football on which to base his plans for next sea- 
son—1f football is played in 1917. He had much 
to discourage him last year just as he had much 
to encourage him the previous fall. We wish for 
him an even break of luck next fall—and a 
good season. 
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Club Moving Items 


The plans, with a few minor changes, have been 
approved by the Building Department. The 
Committee on moving is engaged in making up 
a budget for the various expenses in connection 
with the new house, and in taking prices on the 
different sub-contracts. 

The option on 18 Gramercy Park has been ex- 
tended for the original holders, until April fif- 
teenth. The plans for the contemplated new 
studio building on this site have shown substan- 
tial progress and it is hoped that the final con- 
tract for sale will be signed before the expiration 
of the option. 


Subscriptions and Bond Renewals 
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Annual Meeting of Seattle Alumni 


The annual meeting of the Alumni Club of the 
State of Washington was held in Seattle on the 
evening of March 17, at the Northold Inn, 
Seattle. Henry Suzzalo, 'o5 Ph.D., President of 
the Club was in the Chair. The officers elected 
for the year include A. Н. Albertson, ’95F.A., 
President and Robert B. Walkinshaw, 'тїЇ., 
Secretary-Treasurer. The latter reports to the 
News the following changes in the mailing list 
of the Club roster: 


Luther Elwood Gregory, '93Mines, has moved 
to Manila; F. Н. Brownell, '9oL, has moved to 
New York; Е. N. Chessman, ’04M, has moved 
to Chicago; Charles L. Hall, 'o8S, has moved to 
Vancouver, В. C.; L. C. Gilman, '83L, has moved 
to Portland, Oregon; О. Н. P. La Farge, '91 
Mines, has moved to Albuquerque, N. M.; M. E. 
Smith, '05M, has moved to Alaska; E. B. Stack- 
pole, '024.M., has moved to Washington, D. C.; 
Rudy Cole, 'o3L, address unknown; J. H. Du- 
Bois, '15A.M.; E. F. Koenig, '12, c/o 21 U. S. 
Infantry, Ft. Leavenworth, Kansas; L. M. 
Livengood, 'r1L, Spokane, Washington; Н. J. 
Whitacre, '94M, National Realty Building, 
Tacoma; I. A. Morton, ’13A.M., 613 S. Ains- 
worth, Tacoma. 


Speed Boat for Naval Patrol Unit 


Announcement was made on the campus 
recently that the three Burghard brothers, 
Edward С., 715, Е. J. '18, and George E. '16, had 
given to the naval patrol unit, a 54-foot motor 
boat cruiser, capable of a speed of 31 knots an 
hour. 


Monday Luncheon 


Present at the Monday Luncheon at the Lawyers' 
Club, April 2: Pell, 'og, Captain; Stevens, 'osS; 
Wills, 'o5;  Demorest, ‘81; Livingston, ‘80; 
Cuthell, '05; Collins, 'o1; Collins, '85L; Cornell, 
'03S; Carter, 'о2; Westervelt, '94 Mines; Alexan- 
der, 'o9; Allen, '03; Rowe, '08; Early, '1oL; 
Smith, 'or; Peaslee, '111,; Jaques, '08; Bagnell, 
'08; Schultz, 'o9; Hand, '83; Schwarz, '07; Harri- 
son, 'ої; McCollom, 'o3; Forster, '81. 
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OF PITTSDURGH. 


WHEN THE PITTSBURGH ALUMNI ENTERTAINED PRESIDENT BUTLER 
Left to right, back row—Kirschberg, '08 A.M., Fettke, '1т A.M., Johnson, Dillenbaugh, ‘10S, Gordon, '83L, Decker, '07М, 


Strassburger, ‘or F.A., Bossauge, '93 F.A., Bronfeu-Brenner, 
‘rr A.M., Hornbostle, 'or F.A., Marsching, '02 A.M., Thompson, Bowman, 


Kahn, 


'12 Ph.D., Shearer, 


‘105, Neidle, '12 A.M.; Middle Row— 
‘11, Wilson, '81 Mines, Shaw, '90M; 


Lower Row—Church, President Butler. '82, Connelley, Clark, '87L 


ABOUT ALUMNI 


'69L —Ex-Justice J. T. McDonough, Secretary of 
New York State in 1898-1902, died at his home in 
Albany, on March 29. Age seventy-four. 


";oL — J. Warren Greene, a member of the law 
firm of Arnold and Greene, 31 Nassau Street, died 
in Summit, №. J., on March 25 of heart disease. 


77— Channing Ellery, manager and owner of the 
Ellery Band, originally known as the Banda Rossa, 
. died in the Brooklyn Hospital on March 30; age 
fifty-nine. He lived at 138 Underhill Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 


*88L—E. A. Isaacs is with C. B. and J. Warner, 
Inc., 138 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 


'9o Mines— George A. Ferguson, chemist and an 
expert in bacteriological research, died of pneumonia 
on March 27 at his home, 303 Stuyvesant Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


'94M —H. Leach Bender, nose and throat special- 


ist, 364 West Twenty-ninth Street, died on March . 


29 at Clifton Springs, New York; age forty-four. 


'97S— W. W. Schlecht is with the Department of 
the Interior in the United States Reclamation 
Service and has recently moved from Malta, Mon- 
tana, to Yuma, Arizona. 


'orS— Clarence M. Schwerin is President of the 
Vinton Colliery Company, 50 East Forty-second 
Strect, New York. 


'or— James Sheerin, rector of St. Matthew's 
Episcopal Church, has accepted an invitation to 
become vicar of St. Thomas' Episcopal Church, 
Fifth Avenue and Fifty-third Street, New York. 


'orL — Announcement has been made of the en- 
gagement of Beverly Randolph Robinson, 42 West 
Thirty-seventh Street, to Miss Gladys Endicott, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Endicott, 109 
East Thirty-sixty Street. Robinson is one of the 
founders of the Columbia Law Review. 


'o3S— Alonzo B. Bradley is with B. Е. Wood, 
Engineers, Inc., Woolworth Building, New York. 


'04 — Professor Carlton Н. Hayes is teaching as а 
substitute for one semester for H. Morse Stephens 
at the University of California, Berkeley, California. 


'04, 'o8L — George A. Ellis is Assistant Counsel of 
the Union Pacific System, and may be addressed at 
165 Broadway, New York. 


'06— M. M. Kahn has moved from New York to 
Muskegon, Michigan, and mail will reach him at 
тїт Houston Avenue in that city. 


'o6S— Samuel М. Polis is a Civil Engineer, expert 
on Building Design and Construction, at 50 Church 
Street, New York. He was formerly Examining 
Engineer at the Bureau of Buildings, New York 
City. 
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TO PRESIDENT WILSON 


Suggested by the Verses of John Kendrick Bangs, '83, 
in the News for March 23 


We are with you, Mr. Prestdent—and have been from the start— 

We recognized, you had the brains, we recognized your heart, 

We realize the burden that so patiently you've borne, 

Amid those snakey slanderers that honest hearts will scorn. 

We've done all we could to help you—each in his humble way— 

And how glad we were to do їі, we hardly need to say. 

Now we're one untted nation, North and South, and East and West, 
We're all with you—yes, we're with youl And God give you of Hts best! 


Lo! the carping tongues grow quiet, and the little minds lie low, 
While the big men get in action for mankind to strike a blow, 

And we'll strike that blow together—all as one man, heart to heart— 
And we'll back you, Prexy Wilson, each one will do his part, 

For the clouds of party rancor have rolled away at last, 

And the bitterness and smallness are buried in the past. 

Yes! at last the sun is shining, 'tts as though at God's behest, 

And we're with you, Sir, as ever, may He give you of His best! 


’06, 'o8L — John N. Boyle, a member of the law 
firm of Pratt, Koehler and Boyle, 61 Broadway, was 
nominated on March 29 by the Republicans for 
Congress in the Fifteenth New York district. He 
lives at 135 East Thirtieth Street. 


’07—On March 19, at the Duquesne Theater, 
Pittsburgh, “Тһе Man Who Lost” а new play 
written by Theodore A. Liebler, Jr., in collaboration 
with Miss Adeline Leitzbach, and produced by Mr. 
Liebler with Brandon Tynan in its leading róle. had 
its first performance. It was very well received by 
the Pittsburgh press and public, and under a new 
title will be seen in New York early next September. 


o8—Clarence Oliver can be addressed, c/o 
Crimins and Peirce, 175 Congress Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


'09— Two girls were born on March 29 to Mr. and 
Mrs. Winston Paul (née Miriam C. Uppercu) at 
their home, 895 West End Avenue, New York City. 
Paul is Manager of the Domestic Electric Company, 
I8 Vesey Street, New York. 


’09S—D. B. Steinman, who has been principal 
assistant to Gustav Lindenthal in the design and 
construction of the Hell Gate Arch and other monu- 
mental bridges, has entered the firm of Waddell and 
Son, Consulting Engineers, as Associate Engineer, to 
direct the business of the firm at the New York 
office, 165 Broadway. Steinman was formerly 
Professor of Civil Enginecring at the University of 
Idaho, and is the author of several important works 
on Bridge Engineering. 


WALTER MENDELSON, '79M 


"ro, ’13L—Announcement has been made of the 
engagement of C. Homer Ramsdell, 342 Convent 
Avenue, to Miss Gertrude Alden Strann, of Bridge- 
water, Mass. 


’roM—Arthur Н. Terry, Jr., is a practising 
physician and lives at 411 Convent Avenue, New 
York. 


"1I, ’r2S—Cedric Е. Maguire has accepted а com- 
mission on the Coast Artillery Corps of the United 
States Army and will be stationed at Fortress Mon- 
roe, Va. 


'134.M.— Marcel Vigneron has served in the 
French Army since the outbreak of the war. He is 
now a Lieutenant, and his address is as follows: 
Commission de Réseau, Armée d'Orient, S. P. 510, 
Via Salonica, Greece. 


'13—E. A. Suverkrop, Jr., is with the Chile Ex- 
ploration Company, Chuquicamata, Chile, via 
Antofagasta. 


?13—Sidney Marcus is teaching at the Lewiston 
High School, Lewiston, New York. 


"y3S—Frank Н. Wagner can be addressed at 
Centralia, Pa. 


' 13M — Announcement has been made of the en- 
gagement of Heman Lawrence Dowd to Miss Alice 
Richard, daughter of Mrs. A. Moore Richard, 118 
East Fifty-fourth Street, New York. 


"x4, '16S— Lawrence Н. Nielson has accepted a 
position with B. T. Babbitt and Company. 
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" OME, JAMES" turned out to be a phrase 

used rather surreptitiously by all connected 
with this year's Varsity Show—except the press 
agents. The cast murmured it once or twice to 
help along the ever-absent plot. There was one 
song which sounded suspiciously as if those who 
warbled it had heard it as a new but not yet 
popular slang expression. But the title was as 
good as those usually chosen by musical comedy 
producers. It served its purpose—the show was 
financially a success and up to the standard and 
better than the usual Varsity Show. That it 
did not excel the best that has ever been given was 
due only to a mediocre first act. After the inter- 
mission everything went swimmingly, and the 
audience was in a gale of laughter and sea of 
hysterical tears most of the time. 

This year's “Musical Comedy in Two Acts" 
was staged under the direction of Kenneth S. 
Webb, 'o6. The book and lyrics were by Her- 
man A. Axelrod, '15, and Oscar Hammerstein, 
'IS8L, and the music was written by Robert K. 
Lippman, '19. Additional music and lyrics were 
contributed by Kenneth S. Webb, 'o6; Roy 
Webb, 'то; M. S. Wolff, '15; Robert A. Simon, 
'18; Frank Padwe, '16; Edgar Wolfe, '20; 
Cyril S. Laub, '18; and G. M. Watts, '17. 
Charles Steiner, '17, was the manager. The 
work of the chorus this year was particularly 
commendable. The ''girls'" seemed to be more at 
ease in ribbons and stays than they did last fall 
in headgear and hipguards. Some wise genius of 
the managing-directorship cut down the amount 
of chorus singing, and there was less of thick, 
gutteral muttering of honeyed phrases meant to 
be lightly spoken by dainty lips. Half the fun 
of a Varsity Show, however, is the laugh which 
always greets the first syllable uttered by a ''girl," 
and Leavitt's deep bass ‘‘Oh, Steve,’’ when every- 
one expected an airy soprano giggle, brought 
down the house. 

Hanemann, unquestionably, was the star of 
this year's Show. As Emma Guiness, ''her hus- 
band's better 99-100," he was an animated pic- 
ture of a high order of farcical acting, and his 
performance would have done credit to the best 
of the Broadway comedians, and shamed not a 
few. Facially, his work was a masterpiece, and 
his perfect abandon gave a finish to an otherwise 
skilful interpretation of a part which could easily 
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have been mediocre in other hands. Hammer- 
stein, as Armand Dubonnet, a pampered head 
waiter, was a close second. He was absolutely 
at home and in the comedy lead had a many- 
sided and rather exacting part which he got 
away with in great shape. Gould, alias Lucius 
Vodka was funny, but had an unfortunate as- 
signment in that he had to depend upon what he 
said rather than upon what he did, to get his 
laughs—and sometimes his lines did not have the 
punch. But he showed considerable skill in the 
róle of the nervous (vocally speaking) comedian. 
The girls, Vivienne (Louis C. Owens, '20) and 
Marion Gay (Phillip B. Leavitt, '18) were very 
creditably handled, particularly the latter. 
The supporting cast this year was better than 
the average. One wonders why the acting abil- 
ity of Beals, ' 17, was hidden away in a rather un- 
pretentious part which he vainly strove to make 
a principal one. Laub, the leader of next year's 
Glee Club, lent vocal aid where it was very much 
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GOULD AND HAMMERSTEIN : 


needed. Crowell’s Hawaiian dance was very 
well done. The cast: 


Pol Roget, Proprietor of Roget's Restaurant, 
Emile E. Gyss, 1920 


Virginia Dare, a customer. . Leonard S. Sowar, 1918J 


Kümmel, a waiter...... Laurence H. Nichols, 1918 
Rupert Ehret, a patron......... I. Samuels, 19181, 
Gideon Шева: «osos John D. Beals, Jr., 1917 
Steve Guiness, his son...Randolph W. Saville, 1918 
Benny Dictine, a page boy...... Karl Fischer, 1919 
The Red Rose Girl........ ames D. Herbert, r919 


Marion Gay, Steve's sweetheart, 
Phillip B. Leavitt, 1918 
Lucius Vodka, a mysterious personage, 
Ormond V. Gould, 1917 
Armand Dubonnet, head waiter at Roget's, 
Oscar Hammerstein II, 19181, 
A Manicure. 522a qd L. F. Dickinson, 1920 
The Vol. 4 odd Va gue» C yril S. Laub, 1918 
Emma Guiness, Gideon's better 99-100, 
H. William Hanemann, I917 
Vivienne, her daughter. . .Louis C. Owens, Jr., 1920 


Killem, a Chauffeur...... Herbert W. Forster, 1920 
A Hawaiian Dancer.........]oseph Crowell, 1918 
The Dotok sc ca exa еа I. Samuels, 1918L 


CHARTREUSE 


Upon the recommendation of the Student Board, 
the Faculty of the School of Journalism summarily 
expelled from the University Morris Ryskind, of the 
graduating class. The letter from the Board recom- 
mending the action is as follows: 


"Because of the ungentlemanly character of 
an editorial and the scurrilous nature of a poem 
which appeared in the February number of 
the Jester, the Board of Student Represen- 
tatives, by virtue of the power conferred upon it 
by its constitution, removed Mr. Ryskind 
as editor of that publication and authorized 
the remaining members of the Board of Edi- 
tors to choose his successor. Mr. Ryskind’s 
professional training must have convinced 
him that the contents of the Jester were libel- 
ous, and that his conduct warranted far more 
drastic action than mere removal from his 
position. In spite of this, however, Mr. Rys- 
kind not only showed no disposition to re- 
cant, but resorted to further breaches of 
gentlemanly conduct by attacking the board 
and its members. 

"In view of all these facts the Board of 
Student Representatives recommends to the 
Director and the Administrative Board of the 
School of Journalism that Morris Ryskind be 
summarily expelled from Columbia Univer- 
sity. This recommendation was adopted by 
unanimous vote at a meeting March 27. The 
board feels that such action on the part of the 
Faculty of the School of Journalism will be 
in the best interests of self-government and 
university discipline.” 


Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar, Director of the 
Panini Academy of Research at Allahabad, India, 
lectured at the University on March 29 on ‘“‘Human- 
ity and Hindu Culture.” 

Louis U. Wilkinson delivered an address in 
Havemeyer Hall on March 29 on Lloyd George: 
“Тһе Reformer in Practical Politics." The lecture 
was one of the largest which he has delivered on the 
evolution of modern reform in England. 

A meeting of the Senior Class was held on March 
28 in Hamilton Hall and proved to be the most 
important of the year. Reports of the Senior Book 
and Class Day Committees were received, and the 
Secretary of the Alumni Federation outlined the 
part which the class would take in alumni ac- 
tivities. 

The Annual Dinner of the Hill Committee, which 
is made up of members of the religious organizations 
of Barnard, Teachers College and Columbia, was 
held in the gymnasium of Union Theological 
Seminary on March 29. 
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The February 2 issue of Old Penn contained an 
editorial on the change of the distance of the 
Varsity Race at Poughkeepsie from four to 
three miles. This was reprinted in the February 
9 issue of the Alumni News. The editorial 
approved the change and suggested the elimina- 
tion of all preliminary training for the Pough- 
keepsie Regatta and the advance of the date to 
the last week in May or some date which would 
not interfere with college examinations. Dr. J. 
Duncan Spaeth, a graduate of Pennsylvania in 
1888, and coach of the Princeton crews, wrote a 
letter to Old Penn recently which is as follows: 

I have read with interest and approval your edi- 
torial in Old Penn, and have only one amendment to 
offer to your suggestion that the preliminary train- 
ing at Poughkeepsie be eliminated, and the regatta 
held during term time, to wit, that the regatta be 
held on the home waters of the universities com- 
peting. 

Philadelphia offers a fine course on the Schuylkill; 
Ithaca offers a still finer one on Lake Cayuga. 

Princeton could undoubtedly be persuaded to join 
the Intercollegiate Rowing Association if the races 
were held once in three or four years on Lake Car- 
negie, and in the intervening years on courses near 
the other colleges of the association. 

The idea that a four-mile race is in some way a 
more redoubtable and husky performance than a 
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three-mile or two-mile race is a curious piece of ata- 
vistic prejudice. It is an illustration of the general 
principle that people don't argue for things because 
they are right or reasonable, but because they like 
to make themselves believe that the special kind of 
unreasonableness practised by the class to which 
they want to be considered as belonging is right and 
reasonable. 

There is no more virtue in a four-mile boat race 
than in a four-hour sermon. They both require long- 
windedness and little else. There may be a halo of 
tradition about both in New England, but New 
England is not America either in religion or ath- 
letics. 

J. DUNCAN SPAETH 


Columbia's three professional baseball players 
are apparently making good. Eddie Collins, the 
famous second-sacker of the Chicago Americans, 
and thought by many competent judges to be the 
most valuable player in the game, is said to be in 
better shape than he has been in for four years. 
George Smith,.of last year's nine, is making good 
with the New York Giants, appearing in the box 
for the first team in exhibition games in Texas. 
Bobby Watt, captain and second sacker of the 1916 
nine, is also in Texas. Не is training with the 
Chattanooga team oí the Southern League, where 
he was farmed out by the Detroit Americans, who 
retain a good, strong string on him. 


Paul Thompson 


" name | 
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A late, wild swing at a fast ball and a resultant 
fly that fell fair along the right-field line by inches, 
enabled the Manhattan College Nine to defeat the 
Varsity 1 to o in the first game of the season last 
Saturday. The catastrophe came with two out in 
the ninth, when Le Claire singled and stole second. 
Lynch walked; then Mullaney drove in the winning 
run after two strikes had been called on him. 

The hitting of the Varsity was a distinct disap- 
pointment, only two men solving the mediocre de- 
livery of Manhattan's pitcher, Houlihan. Sensa- 
tional fielding in the early innings, however, turned 
many long drives propelled by the Varsity into outs. 
Larner, Schnaars, Ackerman, Buckley, Farrell, and 
Eccles played in their first Columbia baseball game. 
The score: 


MANHATTAN COLUMBIA 
AbRH PoA AbRH Po A 
T. Burns, ss 301 40 Larner, 2b 400 3 3 
Byrnes, 3b 400 IS Schnaars, cf доо о о 
J. Burns, rf 400 ro Buonaguro, ss 302 о 2 
Gallagher, If 300 20 Mernstein, 1b 400 8 3 
Hirschman, cf 2 о о 2 о Hauck, 3b 400 00 
Le Claire, 2b 411 t3 Lane,c 300 I4 I 
Lynch, 1b 300120 Ackerman, гї 302 2 о 
Mullaney, c 40r 40 Buckley, If 200 о 0 
J. Houlihan, р зоо 04 Farrell, p тоо о 2 
Shea, р 200 0 I 
aEccles ооо 0 о 
Total....... 30 I 32712 Total....... 30042712 
Errors—Lane, Shea. 
Manhattan................... ооо ооо OO 1—1 
Columbia..................... ооо ооо OO 0—o 


a—Ran for Buonaguro in the ninth. 

Two-base hits—Ackerman. Buonaguro.  Three-base 
hit—Ackerman. Sacrifice hit—Buckley. Stolen bases— 
Gallagher, Hirschman, 2; Mullaney. Left on bases— 
Manhattan, 8; Columbia, 5. Double play—Larner and 
Mernstein. Struck out—By Houlihan, 5; Farrell, 6; 
Shea, 6. Bases on balls—Off Houlihan, 1; Farrell, 5; Shea, 
I. Wild pitches—Houlihan. Passed ball—Lane. Hits 
—Off Houlihan, 4 in nine innings; off Farrell, т in five 
innings; off Shea, 2 in four innings. Time of game—Two 
hours and ten minutes. Umpires—Messrs. Dougherty and 
Tone. 


Not even Herb Vollmer could save the Varsity 
swimming team in the swim-off with Yale for the 
intercollegiate championship at Princeton last 
week. The great swimmer took three events in 
spectacular fashion, but the superiority of the Elis 
over their rivals—barring Vollmer—in the relay and 
other events. The score in Yale's favor was 35 to 
18. Vollmer took the 50, 100, and 220 swims, scor- 
ing fifteen points. 


Fortune—in this case the sun—has smiled on the 
crew, for the men were on the Hudson as early as 
last Wednesday. In view of this, and material, per- 
haps, the best he has had in some time, Coach Rice 
is a trifle optimistic, an unusual state of mind with 
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“Тһе Old Man." The boating the first day was: 
Љом, Capt. O'Loughlin; 2, Brown; 3, Gallico; 


4. Curry; s, Swinburne; 6, Leys; 7, Pennell; 
stroke, Lorenz; cox., Thomas. Lahey is stroking 
the junior, and Tichborne, another veteran, is now 
able to report for practice. Shilliday, of last year's 
freshmen, is usually to be found in Swinburne's 
seat. It is thought likely that Lorenz will not hold 
the stroke position permanently, but that Leys will 
again be moved to his old place, with Tichborne and 
Lahey ousting Lorenz and another in the first boat. 


Announcement is made that T. Nelson Metcalf 
has been reappointed head football coach by the 
University Committee on Athletics. Tom Thorp 
was appointed line coach, and will again endeavor 
to show the boys the strong-arm methods of 1905. 
Telfer, Stimson, and Fisher have not been reap- 
pointed, and may not be, while there is extremely 
little likelihood of Ted Withington again helping 
out. Frank J. (Buck) O'Neill, Williams, '02, former 
Williams, Colgate, and Syracuse coach, has been 
secured to assist Metcalf. 


The Navy has been obliged to cancel the track 
meet with the Varsity. 
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OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS 


The Officers’ Reserve Corps was created by 
THE NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT of June 3, 1916, 
for the purpose of securing a reserve of officers 
available for service as temporary officers in the 
regular army. The duty is limited in time of 
peace to fifteen days of instruction per year. In 
time of actual or threatened hostilities Reserve 
Officers may be called into active service by the 
President. 


The essential parts of the various books on 
the subjects required by the examination for 
the Reserve Officers Corps have been condensed 
by Captain Parker into the single small book 
mentioned on the opposite page. 


Applicants for the Officers’ Reserve must be 
21 years old and citizens of the United States. 


An applicant cannot be commissioned— 


Second Lieutenant after he is 32 years old; 
First Lieutenant after he is 36 years old; 
Captain after he is 40 years old; 

Major after he is 45 years old. 


For further information apply to the 


MILITARY BUREAU 
EAST HALL, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


. FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS 


The following notes are mainly taken from Captain Ralph M. Parker's book, 
"An Officer's Notes," published by George U. Harvey, 109 Lafayette 
Street, price $2. The book can be obtained at the University book store. 


SECURITY (Continued) 
ADVANCE GUARD 


ADVANCE CAVALRY. It should reconnoiter far enough to 
the front to guard against artillery fire; when there is 
independent cavalry, it maintains connection therewith. 
If there is no independent cavalry, it does its duty to a 
limited extent. 

SUPPORT. Following the advance cavalry is the support, 
varying in strength from one-quarter to one-half of the 
advance guard. In mixed commands it consists of in- 
fantrv. Engineers may be attached. If there is no 
advance cavalry, some cavalry should be attached to it 
for reconnoitering. The support sends forward an ad- 
vance party several hundred yards, the distance varies 
with the conditions. The advance party supplements 
the work of the cavalry. It provides for its own local 
protection and that of the main body. The advance 
party is preceded by a point, which is a small patrol. 
With advanced cavalry, reconnaissance by the infantry 
is minimized. The advance party is about one-eighth to 
one-third of the support. When there is no cavalry, 
more patrols are provided by the advance party and, if 
necessary, more men are sent from the support and 
reserve. The support commander usually marches 
with the advance party and goes where necessary. He 
sees that the proper road is followed; that guides are 
left in towns and cross-roads; repairs are made to 
roads, bridges, etc., and that information is verified and 
transmitted to the advance guard commander. 
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RESERVE. The reserve follows the support at several 
hundred yards. It consists of the remainder of the 
advance guard. The artillery is at the head of the re- 
serve. The engineers, bridge train, and special troops 
are at its rear. 


RECONNAISSANCE. This is usually conducted by small 
patrols. Patrols are classified as Parallel, Rotating, and 
Stationary. 

Parallel Patrols. When the terrain permits patrols 
may parallel the march of the column. This is usually 
possible for cavalry patrols. It is not possible unless 
the country is very open and the going easy. 


Rotating Patrols. These are sent out from the advance 
party and visit places along the line of march which 
might conceal the enemy. As their journey out to the 
flank causes them to lose ground with reference to the 
main body, they rejoin the rear of the main body and 
remain at the rear until the day's march is finished. 


Stationary Patrols. Where the traveling is very diffi- 
cult off the roads, patrols are sent to points commanding 
a considerable view. They rejoin the rear of the main 
body like rotating patrols. 


Patrols should communicate with the main body 
when necessary. Deserters, suspicious characters, and 
bearers of flags of truce (the latter blindfolded) are taken 
to the advance guard commander.  Civilians are not 
permitted to precede the advance guard. Communica- 
tion between portions of the advance guard and the 
main body is maintained by wire, messengers, signals 
or connecting files. 

ADVANCE GUARD OF A SMALL COMMAND. In a small com- 
mand the foregoing arrangement may be modified to 
suit the situation. À company or troop usually uses 
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only a point. А battalion or squadron, an advance 
guard. A war strength battalion or squadron should 
put a company in the advance guard. A 1egiment 
should put a battalion or squadron, if the enemy is 
likely to be encountered. Where the advance guard 
is less than a battalion there is no reserve. 

ADVANCE GUARD OF CAVALRY COMMAND. Cavalry usu- 
ally adopts the same formation for its advance guard as 
those described above, but with greater distances. 

SECURITY IN RETREAT. In a retreat the column is pre- 
ceded by what are termed leading troops to clear the 
road and facilitate the retreat. The strength and com- 
position depend upon conditions and troops available. 
Engineers are generally necessary. Cavalry is assigned 
to this duty to protect against guerillas or small hostile 
parties. If seriously opposed, leading troops would be 
practically an advance guard. | 

FLANK GUARD. The flanks of a column are protected usu- 
ally by patrols from the advance guard. When a flank 
is threatened a special detachment called a flank guard 
protects it. Flank guards vary in size from patrols to 
detachments of all arms. Their composition and action, 
like those of the advance guard, depend largely on 
existing circumstances. 

FLANK MARCHES. When the main body marches parallel 
and near to the enemy, a flank guard ts most important. 


REAR GUARDS 
A rear guard is charged with the duty of covering a 
retreat. The rear guard order is issued upon the com- 
mander’s decision to retreat. During a retreat the out- 
post for the night becomes a rear guard till the next day. 
STRENGTH AND COMPOSITION. This depends upon the na- 
ture of the country, strength and character of the pur- 
suing forces. It does not count upon support from 
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the main body. Machine guns, engineers and ambu- 
lance companies are usually assigned to it. Troops that 
have suffered least in the action and are in the best 
condition should be selected for rear guards. 


DISTRIBUTION OF Ткоорѕ. This depends largely upon the 
conduct of the enemy. When necessary to withdraw 
while deploying, the greater part of the rear guard 
marches on the road, taking up a formation like that 
of advance guard faced to the rear. From the main 
body outwards the parts are named as follows: Reserve, 
Support, and Rear Cavalry. 


The rear cavalry is between the support and the 
enemy in the rear. The support drops back. A rear 
party corresponds to the advance party of an advance 
guard. Mounted engineers accompany the support, 
but may be attached to the rear party. The cavalry 
and horse artillery, if in sufficient numbers, might fur- 
nish the entire rear guard, except the reserve. This is 
usually composed of infantry and artillery. 


DISTANCES. About the same rule applies as in the case of 
advance guards. If marching at night, the rear guard 
draws nearer the main body. 


REAR GUARD OF AN ADVANCING Force. If there is a pos- 
sibility of an attack in the rear, a suitable rear guard is 
provided. In the event of trouble from guerillas, 
marauders, etc., the rear guard should be strong in 
cavalry. It generally marches in the rear of the train 
which closely follows the troops. 


OUTPOSTS 


SIZE AND DISPOSITION. These depend upon size of the 
command, proximity of the enemy, the situation, ter- 
rain, etc. The size may vary from a small fraction to 
one-third of force. For a single company a few sentinels 
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and patrols should suffice. In large commands an 
elaborate outpost system is provided on account of the 
length of time which is necessary for large bodies of 
troops to prepare for action. Economy of men is exer- 
cised consistent with security. Economical protection 
is often best afforded by causing the enemy to be 
watched by small patrols with resisting attachments 
posted. Complete organizations should be used on 
outpost duty. 

In small forces the outpost is usually formed from the 
advance guard and is relieved the following day. The 
outpost is relieved when the new advance guard passes 
through it. In retreat it is detailed from the main body. 
The new outpost then becomes the rear guard the fol- 
lowing day. In large forces the outpost is formed of 
the advance and rear guards and performs its duty for 
several days before it is relieved. In small commands 
it is relieved daily. 

Sub-divisions of the outpost generally prepare their 
positions by intrenching, etc. Under certain conditions 
this may not be necessary. Troops on outpost duty i 
should be concealed as much as is consistent with the 
proper performance of duty. Positions on the sky line 
are to be avoided. 


COMPOSITION. Outposts are usually composed of the 
three arms: 


The infantry, which performs local observations, 
especially at night, and furnishes the necessary resist- 
ance. 


The cavalry reconnoiters at a distance in open country 
and by day. When the infantry is exhausted, the cav- 
alry may relieve it of outpost duty temporarily. When 
the advance guard forms the outpost, the advance 
сауа у continues to reconnoiter until night. 
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Artillery is used to command approaches and favor- 
able positions for the enemy. The guns are concealed 
and are usually withdrawn at night. Machine guns 
should command and check sentinel attacks. Engineers 
assist in the preparation for defense. 


The supreme commander controls the signal troops 
and establishes communication to the reserve and from 
the reserve to each support and detached post. Usu- 
ally no sanitary train is attached to the outpost. If 
necessary, dressing stations may be established con- 
veniently in the rear of the outpost. The field trains of 
the outpost troops join their organization. If combat is 
probable, they remain at the rear. 


DISTRIBUTION. The outpost is divided, as follows: From 
rear to front—Reserves, supports, outguards, advance 
cavalry. The distance between its parts and the main 
body depend on the object sought, the terrain, and the 
size of the command. 


The line of supports is the line of resistance and the 
distances between the line of supports and the main 
body is as follows: In small bodies of troops where at- 
tack by artillery is not expected, this distance should be 
about 1,200 yards, so that the main body cannot come 
under effective rifle fire until it has had an oppor- 
tunity to deploy. If attack by artillery is expected the 
distance should be about 3,500 yards. These consid- 
erations also regulate the distances of the main body 
from the support on the march. 


The Reserve is the main body of the outpost and 1s 
located at some central point from which to reinforce the 
supports or for a rallying point. The reserve may be 
omitted when the outpost consists of less than two 
companies. It comprises from one-fourth to two-thirds 
the strength of the outpost. 
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The Supports constitute the line of resistance and vary 
from one-half of a company to a battalion (usually a 
company). They furnish the outguard. They are 
numbered consecutively from right to left and occupy 
the important points where resistance is to be made. 
They usually occupy positions on roads and other prob- 
able avenues of approach. The line of outposts should 
be carefully selected with a view to defense, and accu- 
rately defined. A sector is assigned to each support 
and clearly indicated by objects on the ground. 


The Outguards form the line of observation. Out- 
guards are: Pickets, Sentry, Squads, and Cossack Posts. 
They are numbered from right to left in each support. 
A picket is from two squads to half a company. They 
are used at important points. They furnish patrols, 
sentinels, double sentinels, sentry squads or cossack 
posts for observation. The strength of the picket de- 
pends upon the duty to be performed. 


The sentry squad is a squad posted in observation. 
It posts single or double sentinels by day and night 
respectively, and sometimes furnishes a patrol. 


A cossack post consists of four men posted in ob- 
servation. It furnishes a single sentinel. At night it 
may be advisable to change the position of observa- 
tion groups, particularly of sentinels. 


SENTINELS are usually single in day time and double at 
night. Sentinels of cossack posts are kept very near. 
Sentinels from pickets may be as far away as 100 yards. 
Sentinels are numbered from right to left for each out- 
guard. Observation groups are numbered consecutively 
from right to left for each support regardless of their 
names. It is advisable at times to replace outguards by 
patrols at places where an advance by the enemy would 
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be difficult, and where patrols could afford the neces- 
sary protection. In daylight where the sentinels have 
sufficient view to afford protection, much local patrol- 
ling may be dispensed with. Distant patrolling, however, 
should be provided for where necessary. 


Patrols and. sentinels must give sufficient warning to 
enable the supports to prepare for action. It is the 
duty of patrols and outguards to delay the enemy as 
much as possible without sacrificing themselves, and 
then retire to their respective supports. Connection is 
kept up between parts of the outpost by patrols, except 
where a clear view renders it unnecessary. At night 
communication between the different groups is essential. 
Detached posts will be furnished from the reserve or 
main body for places not in the general line assigned to 
the supports. The outpost is established quickly, in 
order that the troops may rest as soon as possible. Until 
the permanent outpost is established, a temporary or 
march outpost is posted from the advance guard. 

THE HALT ORDER includes the following: The comman- 
der's decision to halt; assignment of camp sites to units; 
detail of troops for outpost and a commander thereof; 
the general outpost line and position of defence in case 
of attack. The outpost commander on receipt of the 
halt order will issue the outpost order by reference to a 
map after suitable reconnaissance. The outpost order 
includes the following: Information regarding the en- 
emy, line to be occupied, troops for supports, location 
and sector for detached posts, any special reconnais- 
sance required; location and disposition of the reserve, 
disposition of train, if it is with the troops; location of 
his headquarters. 

The outpost commander will usually give his orders 
to his support commanders from some place which 
commands a good view of the surrounding country. 
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Orders to support and reserve commanders should be 
so given as soon as possible. Subordinates not present 
should be given all general information. In large out- 
posts, orders are usually written. After issuing the 
order, the outpost commander inspects the outpost, 
orders necessary changes, and makes report to his 
superior. 


The commander of the reserve marches it to its post 
and sends out the necessary detachments, establishes 
bivouac, posting at least one sentinel on guard. He 
provides connection with main body, supports and 
nearby detached posts. 


Supports marching to their posts furnish their own 
protection. The support commander's order includes: 
Information as to the situation; detail of outguards; 
defines their sectors, detail of patrols; provides for 
sentinel posts; directs the necessary intrenching; es- 
tablishes connection with adjoining supports and with 
its outguards. The support commander must arrange 
to cover his sector so as to preclude the possibility of the 
unobserved approach of the enemy, and yet exercise 
economy in men. When the position is posted, the 
commander inspects all indispositions, makes necessary 
corrections, and renders report and sketch to outpost 
commander. 


The outguards are marched to their posts furnishing 
their own protection. The outguard commander ex- 
plains the situation, forms reliefs for sentinels and pa- 
trols. In the case of a picket, he arranges for a sentinel 
as its post. He posts the sentinel and points out and 
explains all topographical features in his sector, giving 
direction and location of enemy if known, and location 
of neighboring outguards. He gives patrols all neces- 
sary information and orders, requiring each to cover 
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its ground at least once before dark. Pickets should 
maintain connection with outguards upon the right and 
left by means of patrols. Outguards should be con- 
cealed and their posts strengthened. 


RELIEVING THE OuTPOST. The new outpost troops should 
arrive at daybreak, which will give double strength on 
the outpost line at the most dangerous hour. In the 
evening and early morning, the outpost should be par- 
ticularly vigilant, as these periods are favorable to 
enterprises by the enemy. 


EXAMINING Post. This is a small detachment commanded 
by an officer or a non-commissioned officer stationed at 
some convenient point to examine strangers who ap- 
proach the outpost line. Their use is not general, but 
at times may be important, particularly when the en- 
emy speaks a different tongue or during a siege. 


ORDERS 


LETTERS OF INSTRUCTION. Movements over large areas 
and for considerable periods of time, are regulated by 
letters of instruction. 


FIELD ORDERS. Tactical and strategical actions not con- 
veyed in letters of instruction are regulated by field 
orders. 

Field orders for an army or division are written; for 
a brigade usually written; for a regiment or smaller 
unit usually verbal. 

Object of field order: To make a course of action; to 
create cooperation between all parts of the forces, to 
express intention of leader. 

They are issued for marches, halts, camps, security, 


combat, etc. 
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Field orders are often issued in fragmentary form, 
consisting of messages written or oral. Whenever they 
give detailed instructions, they should follow the pre- 
scribed form. 

Details of administration are usually issued in “or- 
ders," but when convenient may be included in field 
orders. 


Orders should be issued in sufficient time only for the 
recipients to study and understand them. 


For divisions, it requires one and one-half hours for 
distribution of orders, and for brigades about one hour. 


The hour of issue is the hour of signature. 


GENERAL ORDERS 


These include (1) instructions for carrying out gen- 
eral regulations issued by superior headquarters; (2) 
all standing instructions, in order to prevent frequent 
repetition. They are issued by the following command- 
ers: of armies, of field armies, of divisions, brigades, 
regiments, and separate battalions. 


Orders are issued by commanders of divisions and 
separate brigades, and are for the regulation of matters 
pertaining to supply, distributing points, use of rations, 
and hospital service, etc. Also to the line of communi- 
cation, rendezvous, and evacuation points. 

Special Orders refer to movements and assignments of 
individuals, and are not published to commands gen- 
erally. 

Verbal Orders are given by commanders in person, or 
sent by staff officers or messengers. When important, 
they should be recorded at once. They should be sent 
by messengers only in cases of necessity. 

They should contain but one mandate, and that 
stated as concisely as possible. 
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The bearer of a verbal message should be required to 
repeat it before starting. 


Composition of Field Orders. The officer issuing a 
field order must previously estimate the situation and 
come to a decision, and carefully word his order in the 
prescribed form. 


In estimating the situation, the commander should 
carefully consider his mission and all existing conditions, 
surrounding or affecting him. 


In making his decision, he should carefully consider 
every means open to him for accomplishing his mission, 
and after duly weighing each, decide which is most 
promising of success. He then makes his decision. 


Orders should be the outcome of logical reasoning. 
They should as far as practicable preserve the integrity 
of tactical units. They should be clear and definite. 
Expressions which leave one in doubt as to their mean- 
ing should be avoided. In stating locations or direc- 
tions, use points of the compass and definite distances. 

Geographical names should be written in capitals. 
Where names are not pronounced as they are spelled, ` 
their phonetic spelling should appear in brackets im- 
mediately after. 

When two or more places have the same name, ref- 
erence should be made to some other point to distinguish 
between them. 

A road is indicated by the naming of two or more 
points along it. 

Use an affirmative expression when possible. 

Written orders should be absolutely legible. 

They should consist of brief and concise sentences. 

Conjectures, expectations and reasons should be 
avoided. 

[14] 


FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS 


The commander should accept the entire responsibil- 
ity and should issue his orders in positive language. 


They should leave the details of execution to the of- 
ficer who is to execute them. 


When much time will elapse between the issuing of 
orders and their execution, letters of guidance are pref- 
erable. These should lay stress upon the object to be 
attained and omit the means to be employed. 


Orders should not attempt to arrange matters too far 
in advance. 


Details of time and place should be carefully stated, 
and subordinate commanders and staff officers should 
be required to regulate their watches by that of the 
commander, or other official timepiece. 


Orders of subordinates should not merely repeat 
those of higher commanders. They should go more into 
detail. 


FORM FOR FIELD ORDERS 


IN ORDER to secure quick understanding and prompt co- 
operation, field orders should follow the prescribed form. 
The parts of a field order are: The heading, the distribu- 
tion of troops (where necessary), the body, the ending. 


THE HEADING. This contains the title or name of the 
issuing officer’s command, the place, date, hour of issue, 
and number of the order. 

Titles are expressed as follows: Det. Ist Div.; Out- 
post, 6th Inf.; Advance Guard, 3rd Div.; Ist Brig. Ist 
Div.; 3rd Div. 

In the above titles “Det. Ist Div." means that the 
command is composed of troops from the first division; 
"Advance Guard, 3rd Div." means that the command 
is the advance guard of the third division. 

[15] 


FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS 


The title may appear in the order creating a com- 
mand, thus “The Second Brigade will constitute the 
advance guard.” 


The title with place, date, and number thus fully 
identifies an order. 


Whether named in the title or elsewhere in the order, 
the abbreviated form for the designation of tactical 
organizations is preferable. 


When a fraction of an organization cannot be desig- 
nated by naming one or more of the sub-divisions, it 
receives the generic title of “detachment.” 


A detachment is a body of troops separated from a · 
higher command and intrusted with a special mission. 


Dates in the hearing are abbreviated thus: 4 Feb. '08, 
2-45 P. M. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF TROOPS. The distribution of troops 
shows the tactical components into which a command is 
divided (advance guard, main body, etc.) and the troops 
assigned to each. It is generally used in march orders 
and in the first field order applying to a command newly 
created or organized. In other cases it is usually more 
convenient to name the troops in the body of the order, 
where their duties are prescribed. 


When a ''distribution" is used, it is headed "Troops," 
and in written or printed orders is placed on the left of 
the body, occupying about one-third of the page. The 
tactical components are marked with lettered sub- 
heads (a), (b), etc., the troops listed under each per- 
forming the task prescribed in the similarly marked par- 
agraph of the body of the order. 

When orders are dictated or sent by wire or signals, 
the distribution of troops (if used) is given immediately 
after paragraph 2, without number. 

[16] 


FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS 


THE Bopy. The body contains information and instruc- 
tions for the command, and is arranged in numbered 
paragraphs as follows: 


Paragraph I contains such information of the enemy 
and of our supporting troops as it is desirable that sub- 
ordinates should know. 


Paragraph 2 contains the general plan of the com- 
mander, or so much thereof as will insure cooperation 
of all parts of the command. 

Paragraph 3 contains the detailed tactical disposition 
adopted by the commander to carry out the plan out- 
lined in paragraph 2, including the tasks assigned to 
each of the several combatant fractions of the command. 
These tasks are given under lettered subheads (a), (b), 
etc., the leading fraction, or the one having the most 
important duty to perform being generally considered 
first. For instance: In an attack order, it is customary 
to consider the artillery first; in a march order, troops 
are considered according to their position in the column. 

Instructions applicable to all of these fractions may 
be embodied in a subparagraph, lettered (x), at the end 
of paragraph 3. 

Paragraph 4 contains instructions for the trains, dis- 
tributing and dressing stations, etc. 

Paragraph 5, where the commander can be found, and 
the location of "lines of information." 

Where additional paragraphs are necessary, they are 
written and properly numbered after paragraph 4. 

The location of the commander is always indicated in 
the last paragraph. 

No abbreviations are used in the body of the order 
except A. M. and P.M., and those authorized for 
tactical organizations and designation of rank. 
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FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS 


In naming a night, both days should be mentioned, 
thus: Night 4/s Feb. 'o8. То designate noon and 
midnight, these words are written. 


THE ENDING. This contains the authentication of the 
order and a statement of how it is communicated to the 
command. Before orders are issued, they should be 
carefully checked to see that the entire command is 
accounted for. 


[18] 
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“Yes, It’s а Steinway 


j ign there supreme satisfaction in being able to 

say that of the piano in your home? Would you 
have the same feeling about any other piano? 
“Its a Steinway.” Nothing more need be said. 
Everybody knows you have chosen wisely; you 
have given to your home the very best that money 
can buy. . You will never even think of changing 
this piano for any other. As the years go by the 
words ‘‘It’s a Steinway’ will mean more and more 
to you, and thousands of times, as you continue to 
enjoy through life the companionship of that noble 
instrument, absolutely without a peer, you will say 
to yourself: ‘‘How glad I am I paid the few extra 
dollars and got a Steinway.’’ 


STEINWAY SONS 


STEINWAY HALL SUBWAY EXPRESS STATION AT THE DOOR 
107-109 EAST 14TH ST. МЕМ YORK 


Kindly mention The News 


Preliminary School for the Proposed 
Amenican National University 


of Music 


Now open at 36 East 35th Street 
New York City 


Vocal instructor of renown, Metropolitan artist. Piano 
instructor for teaching repertoire; director of the Metro- 
ап Opera House. French, Italian, German taught 
y eminent teachers. Piano, ‘cello, violin and classic 
dancing by well-known instructors. No pupils accepted 
without promising talent. All students guaranteed début 
according to merits. Prices, $5 per lesson. Advisory 
Committee:—Enrico Caruso, Pasquale Amato, Mrs. 
Champ Clark, Mrs. Burleson, Miss Agnes Wilson, Mrs. 
Christian Hemick. 
For information write to executive offices, 801 Longacre 
Building, Broadway at 42nd st. 


STUDY SOMETHING PRACTICAL 
New York School of Fine and Applied Arts 


SUMMER SESSION, NEW YORK CITY 
Interior Decoration, Costume Design, Poster Advertis- 
ing, Life Drawing, Normal Training, , 
Crafts and Painting 
Send for catalog and information 
SUSAN F. BISSELL, Secretary 2239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


OUT-DOOR SCHOOL 


PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN for children 3 to 
10 years. Healthful outdoor activities with the stimulus 
of select companionship coupled with individual atten- 
tion and the advantages of private tutoring. An idcal 
location, directly adjacent to Manhattan Square, Mu- 
seum of Natural History and Central Park. 


ANNA E. CHAIRES, Principal 
42 WEST 76TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


STUDIO OF 


E. K. CARTER 


Specialized Photography in mono- 
chrome and colour for men and 
women of responsibility in the so- 
cial, scientific and commercial fields. 


2231 BROADWAY (at 80th Street) 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Schuyler 9633 


Outdoor School Life for the City Boy 
BARNARD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Overlooking Van Cortlandt Park Playground; 4 min- 
utes walk from West 242d St. Broadway Sub Station 
COLLEGE PREPARATION 


WM. LIVINGSTON HAZEN, '83, HEADMASTER 
T. E. LYON, ASSOCIATE HEADMASTER 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL 


Backward Children 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
238th St. and Riverside Ave. Tel. 316 Kingsbridge 
DAY SCHOOL 
315 W. 87th St. (near Riverside Drive) Tel. 9121 
Schuyler. 

Individual instruction by graduate teachers experi- 
enced in training of difficult children. 

Kindergarten, Elementary and Manual Training 
Departments. 

Full particulars upon application. 


THE COLLEGE BOOK STORE 


A. G. SEILER, Proprietor 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS, 
AND SOUVENIRS 


Students’ Discounts Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 
1124 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR I20TH STREET 


RIVERDALE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


14 acres facing Van Cortlandt Park at West 252nd St. 
Best Boarding School Advantages Near By 
FOR DAY AND BOARDING BOYS 


Daily auto ‘bus; hardy country life; unusually strong 
college preparation and elementary work. 
Preparation for Columbia by Columbia Men 
Ask for descriptive year book 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Head Master 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York City 


MORNINGSIDE SCHOOL 


438 WEST II6TH $T. NEW YORK CITY 
All grades and Kindergarten 
Elliman kindergarten training classes. Spanish coaching 
Adults and children 
The Misses D. and L. JOHNSON, Principals 
Tel. 6014 Morningside 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 


BOYS AND GIRLS. HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Its preparation for college and home life long consider- 
ed model. Physical training emphasized. Gymnasium 
swimming pool, play-grounds. Illustrated catalogue 
sent on request. Address 
HENRY CARR PEARSON, Prih., West 1raoth[St., №. Y. C. 


FRANCIS EMORY 


FITCH 


(INCORPORATED) 
Printers To Brokees 
47 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Kindly mention The News 


This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia теп in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 
transaction of business at a distance. Full information may be obtained, by those desir- 
ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, CotuMBiA ALUMNI News, New York 


Telephone 5895 Hanover 
BENJAMIN B. LAWRENCE, '78 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 


60 Wall Street NEW York CITY 


FRANCIS W. COLLINS, 'o5 E. М. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PusBLic UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 


so Church Street New YORK City 


Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 
JOHN LAIMBEER, Jr. '83 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND ALTERATIONS 


103 Park Avenue 


Room 1118 New YorK Clty 


Telephone 3042 Cortland 


. DANIEL E. MORAN, '84 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


5S Liberty Street New York City 


С. Н. ELLARD, '7 
INSURANCE 


Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Cortland 4446 217 Broadway 


C. H. LiNDLEY HENRY EICKHOFF, '75L 


LINDLEY AND EICKHOFF 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW 


604 Mills Building SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Cable Address: Chrysalis 


FuEL ECONOMY 
DAVID MOFFATT MYERS, M. E. тоот 


Griggs and Myers 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


IIO West 40th Street New York CITY 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 


FACTORY POWER PLANTS 


Telephone 7190 Bryant D. E. BURCHELL, 'о4 


BURCHELL, CLARK & LOGAN, Inc. 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
IIO West Street NEW Үойк City 


William MacRossie '11 
Allan MacRossie, Jr. '14 
MacRossig & MACROossIE 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
SURETY BONDS 


Telephone 2172 John 


I Liberty Street New York City 


H. R. BirziNG, State's Atlorney WILLIAM LANGER, '10 


BITZING AND LANGER 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
Farmers and Merchants Bank Building 
Suite 2-3-4-5 
MANDAN, NoRIH DAKOTA 


Rector 5586 


KENNETH С. STERN, Е. E.'12 
тїї BROADWAY 
New York City 


Sheet Aluminum Babbitt Metal 


Telephone Rector 9310 


J. PARKE CHANNING, '83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway New YoRk City 


Telephone Rector 1331 
ALLAN N. SPOONER & SON, Ine. 
CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 
River and Harbor Construction—Piers, Bulkheads, 
Foundations and Caissons—Subaqucous Pipe 
and Cable Laying—Marine Divers 
Pier 11, North River NEW Yorx City 


Telephone Tuomas J. BRADY, JR.. 
Madison Square 2721 С.Е. 


THOMAS J. BRADY, JR., CONSTRUCTION Co. 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


1170 Broadway New York City 
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WHERE TO REPORT 


For details, telephone, write or call at Military and Naval 
Buteau, East Hall, Columbia University 


MILITARY DRILL 
Monday 3:00 Twenty-second Regiment Armory 
4:30 Twenty-second Regiment Armory 


Tuesday 3:00 Twenty-second Regiment Armory 
4:30 Twenty-second Regiment Armory 
8:00 University Gymnasium 

Wednesday 3:00 Twenty-second Regiment Armory 
4:30 Twenty-second Regiment Armory 
8:00 University Gymnasium 

Thursday 3:00 Twenty-second Regiment Armory 
4:30 Twenty-second Regiment Armory 
8:00 Brooklyn Riding and Driving Club (Cavalry Drill) 

Friday 3:00 Twenty-second Regiment Агтогу 
4:30 Twenty-second Regiment Armory 
8:00 University Gymnasium 

Saturday 3:00 Open Field Drill, Fort Hamilton 


sunday 10:00 Open Field Drill, Fort Hamilton 


Motor Boat PATROL 

See page 670. 

LECTURES 

Monday 8:15 For membersof the Columbia University Club at the Club 
House. Lectures preparing for the Reserve Officers Training 
Corps. 

Tuesday Thursday, and Friday, 8:30, on the University Campus. А 
course similar to the above, given primarily for students who 
are drilling at the Twenty-second Regiment Armory. 

PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 

Alumni who wish to obtain further information in regard to national 

service can communicate with the leaders in charge of different corps in 

the University’s mobilization, as follows: 


Staff Corps. Professor Н. E. CRAMPTON 
Medical Corps. Dean SAMUEL W. LAMBERT 
Legal Corps. Dean HARLAN F. STONE 
Technical Corps. Professor MICHAEL 1. PUPIN 
Economics and Social Service Corps. Professor S. M. LINDSAY 
Home Instruction and Organization Corps. Dean J. E. RUSSELL. 
Language Corps. Provost W. T. BREWSTER 
Military Training Corps. JAMES DUANE LIVINGSTON 
ALL THESE MEN MAY BE ADDRESSED AT 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK 
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UNIVERSITY OPINION 


Alumni Comment on the Part which University Should Play 
in the National Crisis 


HE American public is watching the Ameri- 

can university in its endeavors to bring 
itself in a highly advanced state of service. That 
Columbia's efforts have been duly appreciated 
and recognized is attested by the recent adoption 
by the Bureau of Education of the Department 
of the Interior of the Columbia Plan for National 
Service and Defense; as a model to send to all 
educational institutions throughout this country. 
What Columbia has done and how the Plan is 
working out is by this time familiar to most of 
the alumni, particularly to those close enough 
to the campus to know that the entire University 
force is concerned more or less seriously with the 
success of the Plan. The University's scheme of 
operations is more comprehensive than any yet 
adopted by other educational institutions in this 
country, and all members of the University 
. should be proud of that fact,—in itself a consid- 
erable achievement. 

We print herewith comment on the war 
situation from other alumni magazines and 
they will indicate to some extent the way in 
which the university man of today is regarding 
his duty to his country, and what he has already 
done in other institutions. 


In a moment like this it must be gratifying to 
Yale men everywhere to realize that the University 
has not been blind to possible future demands upon 
it, unknown for the most part though that future 
has been. The pages following may suggest the re- 
sults that have flowed from the foresight which 
brought the Yale units into being and that will con- 
tinue to flow from that source. In a word, so far as 
the University has been able to mobilize its students, 
teachers and graduates, and its other resources, it 
has prepared for dimly descried contingencies. What 
Yale has done and is ready to do is well summed up 
in the official University memorandum which we 
publish. Already a group of undergraduates has 
abandoned the Campus for the aviation training at 
Palm Beach. Students necessary to extra-curricu- 
ulum activities have left their duties for others to 
perform. Like the machinery of the larger world, 
that of the Campus world is being thrown somewhat 
out of adjustment, and it appears at the present 
writing by no means unlikely that some branches of 
sports, as well as other student activities, may be 


forced to suffer in consequence of this situation. 
But the policy of continuing the University's work 
for those who, for one reason or another, are still 
kceping to their accustomed ways, is eminently rea- 
sonable. The important point is that, as the record 
shows, Yale and Yale men are prepared and eager to 
do their utmost for their country.— Yale Alumni 
Weekly. | 


We felt that Harvard was taking the right posi- 
tion when through recent months it was standing 
out for mental rather than physical training as a 
study counting towards a degree. The same spirit 
is expressing itself in the exercise of influence upon 
Harvard men to become officers and specialists. It 
is for our universities to supply the leaders among 
young Americans, not the led. 

It should be remembered, moreover, that besides 
the large number of Harvard students who are ready 
to devote themselves wholly to national defense 
there will be a large number continuing the studies 
of peace. Their interests are not to be forgotten— 
nor the true interest of the community in the con- 
tinuance of some of the elements of its normal life. 
For a season Harvard may be a college without 
organized intercollegiate athletics, but we do not 
believe that any of the immediate prospects should 
turn it into a college in which every interest but the 
military must be suspended. It is a time for such 
sober and direct thinking that feet are still to be 
kept on the ground through walking in some of the 
familiar ways. There will be no dearth of huzza- 
ing and waving of hats, or yet of that truest inward 
devotion to a cause which may or may not find out- 
ward expression. In a wise and generous direction 
of this feeling, in seeing clear and acting in accord- 
ance with its best tradition, the Harvard we all love 
may give us new causes for devotion. That is what 
every one of us must hope and expect.— Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin. 


American history records no more notable ex- 
ample of the leadership of our universities and col- 
leges in helping to form and maintain the high, 
patriotic tone of public opinion than the attitude 
hey have shown over a period of two years toward 
the European War and the many critical issues it 
has thrust upon us for decision. The whole country 
is now so solidly massed behind the President that it 
is idle to discuss anv phase of the situation except 
how we can help, for by the time this issue is off 
the press the call to arms may have bcen sounded. 
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From the very beginning this war made such an 
appeal to the consciences and enthusiasm of Ameri- 
can college men that both graduates and under- 
graduates enlisted by the hundreds in one form of 
service or another, mainly, of course, for the Entente 
Allies. Not only did they show their feelings by 
such enlistments, but our universities have taken 
the lead unofficially in encouraging the great move- 
ment for Preparedness in this country to the end 
that lasting world peace might result.—Old Penn 


The Weekly has said no word about war or the 
prospect of war up to this time. This has not been 
because the editor has had any doubt as to where 
the alumni would stand when it became a question 
between our country and any other country. The 
time has come now when the question is no longer 
one of which side we, as individuals, may sympa- 
thize with, it has become a question of defending 
the rights of our own citizens and defending the 
honor of our own land. With such a state of affairs 
existing there is no chance for a division and every 
alumnus of the Universitv will stand shoulder to 
shoulder with the other loyal citizens of this land in 
detense of its rights and honor. — Minnesota Alumni 
Weekly 


April was ushered in at Princeton with bright 
skies and beautiful warm weather, but it is a very 
different spring from those which our undergrad- 
uates have known for many years. It is a time when 
the memory of alumni who are now middle-aged 
harks back to the spring of '98, when the students 
were in a ferment over the Spanish war and many of 
them were drilling down on Brokaw Field under 
Colonel Libbey; but the patriotic fervor of those 
days is hardly comparable to the present, for our 
voung men of today fully realize that the nation is 
facing a far more serious situation in entering the 
international conflict. In 1898 we had not been 
spectators for nearly three years of the frightful 
calamity of a world war. Today our undergrad- 
uates know what such a catastrophe means, and its 
sobering effect upon them is manitested wherever 
one meets them in their daily comings and goings. 
It is, therefore, all the more to their credit that they 
are eager for whatever opportunity offers to serve in 
maintaining the rights and honor of their country, 
without thought of their personal fortunes. Even 
the few so-called pacifists among us, when once the 
recognition of war has come, will be found, we are 
confident, joining with their fellows in offering their 
services to their country — which only goes to show 
that thev are not really out-and-out pacifists at all. 
For, as one of their leaders has said to the writer, 
once actual war begins, he believes in opposing force 
by force.— Princeton Alumni Weekly 


America's entrance into the war was anticipated 
in the last week of March and the first week of 


April by preparation on the part of the authorities 
of Cornell University to put all the University's re- 
sources in men and material at the service of the 
nation. The Faculty voted to graduate at once all 
seniors and to give leave of absence to all other stu- 
dents who enter the public service, either military 
or industrial. Announcement was made of plans to 
organize here a military training camp to utilize 
the University's large facilities. Pending a decision 
by Congress as to the exact manner in which an 
army should be raised, the University could not 
complete its plans for co-operation on the purely 
military side. but it was ready to act in whatever 
manner it might serve the cause of national defense. 
— Cornell Alumni News 

In the face ot the active preparations for national 
service. being initiated throughout our land and par- 
ticularly in many colleges. some may raise the ques- 
tion, "What is Rutgers doing?" True it is that there 
Has been no reorganization of the curriculum to make 
place for military training. and no declaration of in- 
tention. Neither action has been necessary. • 

As the state college, Rutgers has given her stu- 
dents military training since Civil War times. From 
the beginning of the Great War in 1914 to the pres- 
ent, these courses of training have been intensified 
and made more practical. The net result of this 
constant policy is that Rutgers men, alumni and 
undergraduates, by virtue of their training at the 
college, stand ready to answer the nation's call to 
arms, and it does not become necessary to demoral- 
ize the life of the college by making hasty and ill- 
advised preparations to meet the emergency. 

The declaration of our intentions in the event of 
war is unnecessary when we look into the past and 
scan the glorious part that Rutgers men have played 
when the integrity of the nation was at stake, both 
in the Revolutionary War and in the Civil War. So 
at this time, it is altogether fitting in determining 
our action to look to the past for our inspiration, and 
quietly set our faces toward the unknown future, 
waiting to hear our country's call and render the 
service which is her just due. — Rutgers! Turgum 


Interest in the national crisis is strong at the 
University. Under the direction of the war depart- 
ment at Washington requests for information have 
been sent to all the students and to 6000 of the 
alumni of the Universitv in order to find out our 
resources for offense and defense in war. Over a 
hundred qualifications for service are listed on the 
blank sent out, and are to be checked according to 
personal preferences. Over 700 replies have been 
received. 

Forty-two students of the University have volun- 
teered their services as ambulance drivers in France 
for a half year, beginning in June. Efforts are now 
being made to raise moncy for the transportation of 
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the men. Letters are being sent to 1000 alumni 
asking for contributions to the transportation fund. 
Several ambulances bearing name-plates of Ameri- 
can universities are already in the French service. 

Captain R. R. Welshimer, '06, of the University 
military staff, has sent out a call to students and 
alumni asking them to apply for commissions in the 
new officers’ reserve corps at the University. Any 
applicant who passes the examination will be com- 
missioned for five years, and while on duty would 
receive the pay and allowances of the regular army. 

Company M, I.N.G., which includes several 
Illinois men, came home from the Mexican border 
March 16, and was the last of the local units to 
arrive. The boys found quite a reception waiting 
them. On March 19, a celebration in the armory 
was given for them and for members of Troop B and 
Battery F. А 

About $3000 has been contributed by the faculty 
to the Belgian relief fund, and considerable more is 
expected. The students are now being solicited, 


with the understanding that all they give will be 
duplicated by a Chicago philanthropist. They have 
already given $1500.— Illinois Alumni Quarterly and 
Fortnightly Notes 


At this season of national stress the engineer is 
qualified to be of peculiar service to his country, and 
it is fitting that Stevens should take its stand in the 
forefront of collegiate activity for preparedness and 
detense. Under the direction of an alumni commit- 
tee, steps have been taken to gather statistics of the 
training of alumni which should be valuable in 
directing patriotic effects into channels where they 
will be most productive of results. This same com- 
mittee has also mapped out for the alumni the vari- 
ous military and naval activities which are most 
likely to appeal to the man of engineering experience. 
Stevens has long trained its students to serve their 
country in time of peace. The college is no less doing 
its part in the perilous times through which America 
is now passing.— Stevens Indicator 


THE COLUMBIA NAVY 
By Georce A. Soper, '99Ph.D. 


Proposal to Enlarge the Course of Instruction for the Motor Boat Patrol 


LTHOUGH perhaps deleted by the censor 

so that no adequate account of it appeared 
in the daily press, а meeting of naval forces 
took place on the Hudson River near the 
University grounds on Easter Sunday which, 
to those who took part in it, was of profound 
significance from the war standpoint. 

The meeting was between a handsome, dark 
gray motor boat bearing the word ‘‘Police”’ in 
white on a bright green field and a long, low, 
rakish craft with no other indication of its pur- 
pose than might be gathered from certain par- 
allel wires strung overhead and a number of 
curiously marked flags in the hands of her 
crew. Each boat carried a large crew for her 
size, and for a time there was great activity on 
both sides. 

The meeting was head-on and brief. The 
crew of the Unknown undertook to talk with 
the Police Boat by means of the standard sys- 
tems of wigwag, two-arm semaphore and wire- 
less employed in the United States Navy, but 
the crew of the police boat were unable to 
respond. After making vain attempts to convey 
some message by means of the voice they beat 
a hasty retreat. 

It will not be dithcult for those who learn of 
this incident and happen to be frequenters of 
Riverside Park to recognize in the rakish craft 
with the propensity to talk, the beginning of 


Columbia’s navy. The vessel was, in fact the 
"Commodore," the doughty vessel which 
Charley Meyers and a group of his immediate 
friends have furnished for the training of 
students in the work of the motor boat patrol. 
At present the “Commodore” is not only the 
head of the Columbia Navy, but the whole of it. 
Exception should perhaps be made of the Gould 
boat house, which, in theory, at least, is able to 
serve as if it were afloat. 

There is need of more boats, and it is earnestly 
hoped that the excellence of the instruction given 
and the earnestness of the students in taking the 
course пау lead some patriotic persons to loan 
their yachts. Six more boats are needed and 
needed now. The best type 1s a motor boat of 
60 feet or more, although somewhat smaller 
ones would be of considerable assistance. After 
careful investigation it has been found that the 
many motor boats which were brought to light 
in the census of university resources undertaken 
a few weeks ago were too small. Either the 
boats or the money to charter them would be 
most welcome, and would be regarded by the 
students and their tnstructors, many of whom 
have contributed substantially to the expenses 
of the course, as an indication that their efforts 
were meeting the approval of the alumni. 

Every day the “Commodore” goes out with a 
class in piloting, gas engine operation, or signal- 
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ling. The students learn the rules of the road, 
how to steer by compass, what allowances are 
to be made for tides and currents, how to heave 
the lead, understand buoys, take bearings, read 
charts, and a thousand other things which every 
person who handles a boat should know but 
which, for some obscure reason, the law does not 
demand unless the boat is propelled by steam. 
Protessor Moss, who gives this course, is an 
experienced navigator. 

The engine men learn to know what makes 
the engine go—and тоге important—what 
makes it stop. To most motor boat amateurs 
the stopping of the engine is one of the great 
mysteries of life, and there is а very general 
impression outside of this school that the proper 
thing to do when this accident occurs is to signal 
for а tow and proceed to tear the entire engine 
apart. Professor Lucke and his able assistants 
preach the gospel of first principles and, by 
showing how to trace the trouble to its source, 
discourage the method of trial and error. The 
idea of getting the most out of the engine with- 
out unnecessary and foolish tinkering is taught 
in this course, and the students are shown how 
to keep the engine going, under adverse condi- 
tions. The magic of the magneto, the adjust- 
ments of the gas and spark, timing and cooling 
are made as plain as dav. 

The signal branch deals with radio apparatus 
partly in respect to the general principles and 
theories: but emphasis is placed in this, as in all 
the instruction in the school, upon the practical 
needs of practical people The men are taught 
the Morse code which is the basis of many 
methods of signalling, and it is surprising how 
rapidly they acquire it. Within a few days the 
students take wireless messages and send them. 
The two-arm semaphore and navy code flag 
drill are taught, as is the wig-wag in its various 
applications. The blinker system is included in 
the course. 

The school now contains 130 students, that 
number being the limit for which the present 
facilities will provide. If the number of boats 
and other equipment can be increased, it is 
likely that 500 or more persons would applv for 
the instruction. President Butler has expressed 
himself as strongly in favor of this expansion 
and of not restricting the course to persons who 
are connected otherwise with the University. 
In his view the training which is being afforded 
should be open to all who are qualified and want 
the instruction. 
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Practically everyone who enters the Naval 
Coast Defense Reserve needs this instruction, 
especially those who wish to identify themselves 
with the motor boat patrol, which is known in 
the service as Class 4 of the Reserve. "There is 
no other place where this course is offered at 
present. Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Roosevelt has announced that 10,000 men were 
needed for the patrol and that 750 boats are 
required for it in the Third District, which 
includes New York. 

The work to be done by the patrol is interesting 
and arduous. It requires for its proper per- 
formance the type of men who sail yachts for all 
there is in them and who are keen, alert, intel- 
ligent and skillful. There will be scouting duty 
and patrol in search of submarines, convoying 
trips through mine fields, despatch-carrying. 
Some of their operations it is not to the interest of 
the country to divulge. It is thought that 
trained sailors from battleships and cruisers are 
not needed for this service but that our yachts- 
men and fishermen should be regarded as the 
source of the best material. In the training of 
the men, infantry drill is considered a waste of 
time, as compared to the more vital business of sig- 
nalling, navigating and operating the machinery. 

In a sense the Reserve is a civilian navy, 
although commanded by regular navy officers. 
In an equal degree it is a small boat proposition, 
the term “small” applying to boats up to 120 
feet, or so, in length. The work to be done is 
near the coast and to this extent it is limited in its 
field of operations. All these facts make it 
necessary that the crews shall be real men, with 
real training. They will need all the practical 
sense and initiative which marks the man of 
the little boat. Alertness, ingenuity, accuracy 
will be at a premium. 

Owing to the large number of boats, there 
will be a great many commanding officers 
required as compared with the number in the 
crew. <An average boat is expected to have a 
total crew of seven. If the course of instruction 
given at Columbia is faithfully followed, a man 
should be able to get a provisional rank in the 
Reserve which will enable him to get command of 
a boat at once, or very soon. Some will not 
want to take this responsibility, but will prefer 
to serve as signal man, engine man or other 
trained assistant. Opportunities will be afforded 
for these to enter the service. 

Nothing could be more gratifying than the 
cooperation which has attended the efforts which 
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have been made to put the course of instruction 
on a practical basis. The regular navy, through 
Admiral Usher and several other officers, and the 
naval militia through Captains Fry and Poor and 
Commanders Riggs and Waite, aided in mapping 
out the subjects to be covered and in providing 
the instruction. Members of the Naval Training 
Association and yachtsmen who had taken the 
course of training offered by the United States 
Navy last summer in connection with the work 
of the so-called submarine chasers, both here 
and at Newport, gave freely of their advice. 
The great burden of instruction has fallen on 
the members of the Department of Mechanical 
Engineering who have volunteered their services 
for the course. They have made out the detailed 
schedules of the courses and are following them. 
All have had many years experience in’ the 
scientific handling of small boats. А group of 
students about to graduate as clectrical or 
mechanical engineers, who happened also to be 
professional wireless operators, joined the body 
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as instructors and contributed apparatus valued 
at several thousand dollars. Gifts of flags and 
the use of the "Commodore" are to be credited 
to the alumni. Contributions from this source 
are still open. 

The students are earnestly devoting them- 
selves to the work. They know that they have 
not taken up a yachting cruise, but a stern and 
important duty and they are looking forward to 
the day when they will be fitted actually to 
enroll for the defense of their country. In the 
minds of most persons they are already serving, 
for they are preparing to do what none can do 
better and few can hope to do so well. 

There is in this motor boat school the making 
of a much larger and more important under- 
taking. It is hoped that the usefulness of the 
instruction will be recognized by those who have 
it in their power to supply the needs of equip- 
ment, instruction and administration which a 
large expansion of the work call for. For the 
present the great needs are boats and money. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT ADOPTS COLUMBIA PLAN 


Bureau of Education Suggests Mobilization Scheme to All Colleges 
and Universities in the Country 


HE Bureau of Education of the Depart ment 

of the Interior recently compiled a circular 
on university organization for National Service 
and Defense, in response to a number of requests 
for specific suggestions in the present emergency. 
The circular was sent by registered mail to the 
presidents of colleges and universities throughout 
the United States. The Bureau recommended 
the Columbia plan of organization and suggested 
it in its entirety with the following introduction: 


University officers and students throughout the 
United States are eager in the present national 
emergency to give the utmost that may be demanded 
for the furtherance of American interests and for the 
preservation of American life and ideals. A portion 
of each university community will naturally offer 
itself when the occasion arises for active military 
and naval duty. Many universities have, indeed, 
already organized battalions or regiments and have 
conducted special courses for the training of officers. 
Other institutions will doubtless add their quota to 
meet this immediate and obvious need. 

University officers may be reminded, however, 
that training for military duty is but a part of the 
effective preparation of a nation for eventual hos- 
tilities. Of equal importance are the organization 
of technical skill, the assembling of trained minds for 


the performance of definite tasks requiring special 
education or experience, the selection of persons 
qualified to direct the countless minor activities on 
which the successful prosecution of military oper- 
ations rests. The efficient use of the nation's human 
resources demands that those who can best serve in 
these supporting and auxiliary lines be assigned to 
appropriate stations. 

The universities and colleges of the country are 
peculiarly qualified to contribute to this organiza- 
tion. Each institution is a natural unit. Its stu- 
dents are already assembled in one place. Informa- 
tion concerning the training and capacitv of all can 
be secured without difficulty. АП are receptive of 
intelligent direction and able to profit by it. Con- 
tacts with graduates can also be readily established. 
Each institution can easily perfect a complete vol- 
untary organization which may, in case of necessity, 
be immediately mobilized and which may be in- 
corporated partly or en bloc into Federal or State 
agencies for detense. 


As illustrating the possibilities of such organiza- 
tion, an outline of the plan which Columbia Uni- 
versity has put into operation is given herewith. 
The essential parts of the statement are drawn from 
a circular recently issued by the University. The 
registration cards used in the organization of stu- 
dents and alumni are reproduced. 
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THE IMMORTAL POWER OF SACRIFICE 
By Reverend Raymonp D. Knox, S. T. D. 


An Easter Address Dellivered by the Chaplain of the University in St. Paul's Chapel 
; on Easter Sunday 


HIS is a memorable Easter. Our Presi- 

dent, a man whose patience and desire for 
peace none can question, has spoken. He has 
spoken in words that voice the enlightened con- 
science, the high resolve, and the complete 
loyalty of a united people to ideals and princi- 
ples that are dearer than life itself. 

We dare affirm that our motive is not revenge 
nor "the victorious assertion of physical might." 
We are not misled by any false conception of 
offended honor. We can say in all sincerity that 
we are the friends of the German people, and 
with many that means the personal recollection 
of student comrades and inspiring teachers whom 
we still hold in regard. Our object is simply and 
solely to do our full part ‘‘to vindicate the prin- 
ciples of peace and justice in the world, as against 
selfish and autocratic power, and to set up among 
the really free and self-governed peoples of the 
world such a concert of purpose and action as 
will henceforth insure the observance of those 
principles.” 

With this as our resolve, we may, therefore, 
take it up into the realm of all we hold sacred, 
and ask God to strengthen us in the performance 
of it. Once and for all, we make no fatuous and 
blasphemous assertion that God is only on our 
side. Our prayer is that we may be on His. 
We call upon no tribal deity, but upon Him 
whom we worship as the Lord and Father of all 
mankind. We do not ask God to slaughter our 
enemies, but to save our enemies—save them 
from false leadership, a false philosophy, from a 
misunderstanding of us, and us from a misunder- 
standing of them; we ask Him to help us save 
them in the only way we now know how! 

We believe war is not the method by which 
international differences should be settled. We 
believe Christianity is to do away absolutely 
with war. We believe in all Christ taught of 
love and brotherhood and good-will. But just 
as there was no contradiction in His life when He 
used force to drive from the temple court those 
who preyed upon men and profaned the house of 
God, so is there no contradiction when we use 
force, consecrated to a righteous cause, to drive 
out those who would debase and enslave the 


liberties of people today! For the love that can 
not be indignant at wrong, that permits human 
rights and human lives to be trampled upon, that 
weakly steps aside and hands the world over to 
the devil, is none of Christ’s! His promise of bless- 
ing was pronounced not upon those who merely 
desire peace, or praise peace, or enjoy peace, but 
it was promised to those who. laying the 
foundations in international justice, honor, 
liberty and law, are worthy to be called the peace- 
makers! 


By the stern brotherhood of grief and pain, 
Advance Thy reign; 

By honor that will pave the stricken field, 
But will not yield; 

By larger mercy and by love more wide, 
By death defied; 

By faith that looks beyond the hour of loss, 
Burn out our dross! 


Nor for ourselves alone, nor for today, 

We die or slay. 

A race unborn shall tread our blossoming dust, 

In times more just. 

God, give us courage and the seeing heart, 

To do our part, 

And through all our bitter blindness do Thou still 
Work out Thy will! 


Now it is, as we hear this supreme call to be 
prepared to render the last full measure of devo- 
tion, that we think of the great theme of Easter- 
tide. Probably never before in the life of any 
one of us have we been so able to enter into the 
deep significance of what Christ really taught 
concerning the immortal life. 

That there is a life hereafter, that death is 
not a dark tomb, but an open door of light, is His 
assurance everywhere. But of the life hereafter 
Не gave us few details, ana :bout it He never 
argued. He evidently was n..t concerned, as 
so many have been since His ti ic, with trying to 
prove by some sort of an analogy that there is a 
life beyond the grave. What Chiist did was to 
live immortality, to show to те", the kind of living 
in which is the power of innuortal life. As has 
been said, “Others have analyzed the reasons for 
believing in life everlasting as one might analyze 
a score of Mozart's music, but Christ lived im- 
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mortality as one might play Mozart's music per- 
есу.” 

And the secret of such life, the immortal life 
that may be begun and known here and now, 
He tells us, is this: that life to be gained, must 
be given, given freely, given fully, given in the 
service of a great cause. For this we have His 
plain words, ‘‘He that seeketh his life shall lose it, 
but he who loseth his life for my sake, the same 
shall find it." Such was the nature of the life 
He lived. In Him duty was supreme, the com- 
plete devotion to the greatest cause. For this 
cause He faced death and bore the cross. But 
by the power of the life in Him He triumphed 
over death. 

Such was the testimony He gave of His 
resurrection. Men have often disputed about 
the proofs of the resurrection. Were the women 
right in reporting the empty tomb? In what 
body did He rise? But the strongest proof we 
find elsewhere. We look to the lives of those who 
became his followers. They knew He lived; they 
had the witness in themselves; they knew Him 
as the power by which they, too, found life, 
immortal life, through giving it. 

There are many marvels which this war has 
brought forth, marvels of science and of inven- 
tive skill, marvels of surgery and finance, but the 
greatest marvel the world now sees is man's 
capacity for courage and heroism. We sce an 
entire people willing to offer their country on the 
altar of sacrifice rather than acquiesce in the 
proposal to debase the nation's honor, or consent 
to treat their plighted word as “а scrap of 
paper." We have heard of the wounded Belgian 
soldier who, when pitied by his friend because 
he would be maimed for life, replied, “I am not 
disfigured, I am decorated." We realize anew 
the oldest truths religion has taught that man is 
not merely flesh, but spirit. No man is ever 
willing to give himself for that which is of the 
flesh alone, but who is there today who does not 
feel the urge to give himself at the bidding of that 
which is spiritually higher and which demands of 
him the sacrifice? 

"What a spectre is man,” says Stevenson, with 
his touch of fancy, “lifting up alternate feet— 
bringing forth little. copies of himself—grown 
upon with hair-like grass—fitted with еуез that 
move and glitter in his face—and yet—rising up 
to die for an idea! To touch the heart of this 
mystery we find in him one thought—the 
thought of duty, of something owing to himself, 
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his neighbor, and to God, an ideal of decency 
to which he would rise—a limit of shame below 
which he will not stoop!” 

And with this unparalleled devotion and cour- 
age and sacrifice which we witness today we see 
this also, that in these very men there has 
come a new and deeper knowledge of Christ, of 
Christ not as one who simply lived long ago in 
Galilee, but Christ as the sustaining power 
within themselves, assuring them now as He did 
men of old that life can triumph over death, 
that life is found as it is given! 


It isn’t strange to think of you in Flanders, 

This hideous warfare seems to make things clear. 
We had not thought about you much in England, 
But now that we are far away from England, : 

We have no doubt, we know that you are here. 


One of the most remarkable books that has 
recently appeared, one that has deeply stirred 
its thousands of readers, is "A Student in 
Arms." It was written by a young English- 
man, high-minded, clean-living, well-trained, 
the pride of any university—Donald Hankey, 
killed in action. It contains his letters to a 
London newspaper. Who does not understand 
the veiled but certain reference in the fore- 
word? 

“These articles owe their existence mainly to 
two persons, of whom one is the editor of the 
London Spectator, and the other is—not myself, 
at any rate.” 

For a time he kept a diary in which he wrote 
down the things of his deepening experience as 
he faced the greatest perils and problems man 
can meet. Here are some of the notes we find 
recorded: 


"In the hour of danger a man is proven: the 
boaster hides; the egotist trembles; only he whose 
care is for honor and for others forgets to be afraid.” 


"In the hour of danger all good men are believers; 
they choose the spiritual and reject the material.” 


“The death of a hero convinces all of eternal life: 
they are unable to call it a tragedy.” 


"[ have seen with the eyes of God. I have seen 
the naked souls of men, stripped of circumstance. 
Rank and reputation, wealth and poverty, know- 
ledge and ignorance, manners and uncouthness— 
these I saw not. . . I saw who were slaves and 
who were free; who were beast and who were men; 
who were contemptible and who honorable. I have 
seen with the eyes of God. I have seen the vanity 
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of the temporal and the glory of the eternal. I have 
despised comfort and honored pain. I have under- 
stood the victory of the cross. O Death, where is 
thy sting? Nunc dimittis, Domine. ac. gg 
(pp. 190-191) 
And now our turn has come. 


Once to every man and nation comes the moment 
to decide, 

In the strife of truth with falsehood, for the good or 
evil side; 

Some great cause, God's new Messiah, offering each 
the, bloom or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep 
upon the right; 

And the choice goes by, forever, twixt that false- 
hood and that right!” 


It is the call to us to put the things of the 
spirit above the things of the flesh, to prove our 
lovaltv to a great cause. [t is the call to us to 
find life, immortal life, through giving it! 

How and where it shall be given each must de- 
termine, with his conscience and with God. 
With some it will be on the scene of battle on 
land or sea; with others, in places, perhaps, re- 
moved from physical danger, but where there 15 
a needed work of ministry and relief, in shop or 
feld. But wherever it may be, or whatever the 
fortune, life can be given, consecrated to His 
service, and even therein shall we find life, for we 
shall know Him andthe power of Hisresurrection! 


Academic Credit for Students 


The following resolutions were passed by the 
Faculty of Columbia College at a meeting held 
on April у: 


RESOLVED, That the action of the Committee on 
Instruction in making provision for special tests 
before the close of the session for students desiring 
to enter the service of the United States or to re- 
ceive intensive preparation for such service, be con- 
firmed. 


RESOLVED, That on the basis of the entire records 
of such students, the Committee on Instruction be 
authorized to grant full or partial credit tor the ses- 
sion, it being understood that students may drop 
either the entire program for which they are regis- 
tered, or such part of it as may be necessary to insure 
adequate military or naval training. 

RESOLVED, That the thanks of the faculty be 
tendered to the officers of instruction and others who 
are voluntarily conducting classes to assist in the 
military and naval training of the students of the 
College. 


RESOLVED, That the Committee on Instruction be 
authorized to arrange for the organization at some 
suitable time in the future for special classes in 
which students leaving the College at this time for 
military service may have an opportunity to make 
up, without tuition fees, such parts of any fundamen- 


. tal subjects as may be specifically prerequisite to 


the remainder of their programs. 


President Butler Defines Status 
of Men who Enlist 


The following statement 
President Butler on April 5: 


was issued by 


The fact that the United States is now at war will 
greatly affect the activities and operations of the 
University while war continues. There will almost 
certainly be a great falling off in student enrollment 
both at the Summer Session of 1917 and during the 
next academic year. Many students will probably 
wish or be compelled to withdraw from the Univer- 
sity in the very near future without completing the 
work of the present Spring Session. Many officers 
of instruction will volunteer or will be called upon 
for public service. 

All officers of instruction who volunteer or are 
called upon for public service will, so far as the re- 
sources of the University permit, be protected 
against pecuniary loss. All students who volunteer 
or are called upon for public service will be fully pro- 
tected so far as their academic interests and cre- 
dentials are concerned. subject only in the case of 
students of Law, Medicine and Pharmacy to the 
approval of the Regents of the University of the 
State of New York, which body has legal authority 
in regard to the work of such students. 

Arrangements will be made during the next ten 
days for the examination of undergraduate students 
on the work of the present Session, and it is mv 
expectation that the Faculty of the College will 
authorize the acceptance of the record on the work 
thus far accomplished as a substitute for the ordi- 
nary final examination in the case of anv student 
who volunteers or is called upon for public service. 

Under these war conditions, involving as they 
certainly will a large falling off in the University's 
income, all administrative officers are requested to 
exercise the most rigid economy in the use both of 
existing appropriations and of those that have been 
made for the next academic year. 

All appointments and designations to serve in the 
Summer Session of 1917 and all appointinents to 
junior positions on the teaching staff effective July 1 
next, including those in Extension Teaching, will be 
made subject to such cancellations and changes as a 
continuance of a state of war may make necessary 
or advisable. 
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Military Science Department Planned 


A plan for the establishment of a Department 
of Military Science was launched early this 
week. It is expected to be permanent, and, ac- 
cording to the present program, may be ready 
for operation by the opening of the fall semester. 
There is contemplated now a camp for the 
military training of alumni and undergraduates 
at Dyker Park, behind Fort Hamilton, to be 
ready by May 1. 

The preliminary program, which awaits sanc- 
tion from the Board of Trustees, includes courses 
in military tactics and strategy which will lead 
to an appropriate degree. Such subjects as map 
drawing, military surveying, triangulation, and 
chemistry have been suggested. The new depart- 
ment will be more of a coagulation of military 
courses than a separate institution, and may 
temporarily be brought under the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Extension Teaching. 

Representatives of the University will apply 
at once to the City of New York for permission 
to use part of Dyker Park, which lies behind 
Fort Hamilton, as a site for the camp. When 
the camp is ready the new organization will be a 
part of the present arrangement under which 
alumni and undergraduates are drilling. 

Provision will thus be made for the accommo- 
dation of business men of this city who are able 
to give only a few hours a day to drill. The camp 
will be less than half an hour from downtown 
business offices, and only about an hour from the 
university. The men will be divided into three 
battalions, one for alumni of Columbia or any 
other university, members of the Columbia 
Graduate Schools, and the department of Ex- 
tension Teaching. Another will be exclusively 
for Columbia undergraduates, and the third will 
be open to outsiders—all friendsof the University, 
especially relatives of members of the University. 

Those who go to the Columbia camp, which 
will become a permanent adjunct of the Depart- 
ment of Military Science, will be drilled in the 
handling of field artillery and coast defense guns. 
It is hoped that accommodations will be made 
for those who wish to spend all their time at the 
camp, and it is likely that the commissary de- 
partment will be under the direction of students 
and faculty of the School of Practical Arts of 
Teachers College. The camp is expected to 
have all the advantages of Plattsburg and at the 
same time be right in the city. 
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Columbia Military and Naval Bureau 


Realizing that there should be a central office 
on the Campus where questions about any 
phase of the military activities of the University 
could be asked and some responsible party be in 
charge who should be able to make reply, a 
Bureau was opened in the Men's Graduate 
Students' Room in East Hall and David Keppel, 
‘or F.A., was appointed to take charge. The 
Bureau is open all day at present and the plan is 
to keep it open evenings also so that there will 
always be someone on the ground who can 
answer the many inquiries which are pouring in 

The bureau has already accomplished one 
thing—it has proved the necessity for its exis- 
tence. It is not yet organized as completely as 
that necessity demands, but it is gradually get- 
ting things systematized. Inquiries should be 
directed to Military and Naval Bureau, East 
Hall, Columbia University: Telephone Morning- 
side 1400, Extension 382. 


Journalism Dinner 


The Annual Dinner of the School of Journal- 
ism will be held at 8 p. m. on Thursday, April 
19, in the Club Room of the School, 116th Street 
and Broadway. Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Pulitzer 
and Mr. and Mrs. Carl W. Ackerman, '13]., 
will be the guests of honor. 


April Law Review 


The April Law Review has come to the Editor's 
desk. It contains articles on “The Nature 
of the Rights of the Cestui Que Trust,’’ by Austin 
Wakeman Scott, of the Harvard Law School; 
“The Arrangement of the Law," by Henry T. 
Terry of New York; “Jurisdiction of Causes of 
Action Arising Under the Act to Regulate Com- 
merce," by Henry Hull of Washington, D. C.; 
and notes on “Liens of Mercantile Agents,” 
"Mortgage of Vendee's Interest in Executory 
Contract for Sale of Land," “Immunity of Par- 
ties, Witnesses, and Attorneys from Civil Pro- 
cess,” ‘‘Enjoining Suits in Foreign Jurisdictions,” 
"Effect of Failure of Prior Gifts on Succeeding 
Contingent Devises," “The Civil Aspects of 
Champerty and Maintenance." The number 
contains the usual comments on Recent Decisions 
and on Current Legislation, and has some very 
interesting Book Reviews. 
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Dental Coursesin Extension Teaching 


The University has perfected plans for raising 
dental education to a standard commensurate 
with that offered in medicine. After waiting 
almost a year to determine what support would 
be accorded the move in adding a dental school, 
the Trustees have satisfied themselves that the 
need for more adequate education in dentistry is 
generally recognized. They have announced, 
therefore, that a complete department would be 
immediately organized which would not only 
fit students to practice dentistry, but also offer 
courses to practicing dentists and train women 
for the position of dental nurses and clinical 
assistants. 

The standard of education set by the trustees 
for students in dentistry is so unique and revolu- 
tionary that very careful study has been given 
to the problem by the Trustees cooperating with 
New York's leading specialists. Everything is 
now in readiness for launching the new plans. 

Until the department is completely organized 
and in successful operation, it will be under the 
direction of Professor James C. Egbert and the 
Administrative Board of the Extension Teaching 
Department. The School of Dentistry will not be 
a part of the medical school of the University, 
but will be closely allied to it. Instead of taking 
high school students and turning them out to 
practice after three years of education confined 
exclusively to dental subjects, Columbia will 
require that its dental students first complete 
two years of study in college, then spend two 
years in gaining a foundation in medicine, with 
the last two years of this six-year training de- 
voted to specialization in dentistry. А dental 
student must thus fulfil the same requirements 
for admission to the school as a medical student 
at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, and 
at the same time complete a study of medicine 
rapidly coming to be recognized as a necessity in 
the expert practice of dentistry. Many of the 
bodily ailments, the causes of which were for- 
merly baffling to doctors are now directly trace- 
able to bad teeth, and it is highly important toa 
patient that a dentist have sufficient medical 
education to understand more than the mere me- 
chanical care of the teeth. Such a standard of 
dental education stands unique in this country. 

In addition to these courses, training for 
women will be offered in oral hygiene to enable 
them to become dental nurses and clinical assist- 
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ants. The Vanderbilt Dental Clinic will be open 
to these students for practical training as well as 
to the dental students. 

A third class of courses will be offered for grad- 
uate practitioners who will thus have an oppor- 
tunity of following rapid developments in den- 
tistry. These will be short-term courses open to 
any graduates of established dental institutions. 

The Columbia Dental School was established 
last September with the cooperation of a dental 
committee composed of many of New York’s 
leading dentists. Dr. Henry S. Dunning is 
chairman of the committee, which is still advising 
with Professor Egbert in the details of the organi- 
zation of the new plans for the dental department 
of the University. 


Calendar 


Athletic schedules abandoned 


SATURDAY, APRIL 21 


1914 Annual Dinner. Columbia University Club, 
7 p. m. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 24, and 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 25 


Morningside Players performances. 
Theatre, 8:15 p. m. 


Comedy 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 25 


Columbia University Chorus— Concert, Samson 
and Delilah. Carnegie Hall, 8 p. m. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 26 


Albany Alumni Club—University Club, Albany. 


SATURDAY, MAY 5 


1912 Class Meeting. Columbia University Club. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 5 


Alumni Trustee Nominating Convention 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE € 


Commencement Day. 
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NEW YORK, APRIL 13, 1917 


N the present attempts to bring the Univer- 

sity to its highest point of usefulness the effort 
to fit men for naval service has been particularly 
noteworthy. It has been very hard to follow 
carefully the ramifications and intricacies of the 
University’s organization for national defense. 
New developments occur continually, and we 
fear that we have not sufficiently emphasized 
the good work which has been done by those who 
have been in charge of the marine end of our 
plan. Dr. Soper, who has been in touch with the 
work continuously, and who is a member of the 
Columbia Naval Council, has outlined for News 
readers in this issue what the Columbia Navy 
has done and what it wantstodo. We hope that 
the sgope of its work will soon be enlarged to 
admit all alumni who wish to be informed and 
trained in this important branch of the nation's 
first line of defense. As is pointed out in the 
article, alumni participation in the work depends 
in large measure upon the alumni themselves. 


The success of the alumni drills has been very 
marked. Attendance has mounted from 250 
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the first evening to nearly 800 this week, and 
the rough edges of the awkward squads have 
been noticeably removed. Major George С. 
Cochran, '84 M, who has been drillmaster 
extraordinary, is to be congratulated on the 
rapidity with which he has been able to swing 
the men into marching order. 

We commend heartily the action of the Com. 
mencement Day Committee in proposing that 
all features of the Commencement festivities 
except the Alumni Luncheon be dispensed with 
this year, unless developments in the immediate 
future will warrant a return to the usual order 
of graduation day. This is no time for undue 
morbidity of thought but neither is it a time of 
rejoicing or of jollification. By arranging to 
have the usual reunion luncheon with men to 
address the alumni who are and have been 
thoroughly in touch and accord with the plans 
and the needs of the national defense seems to 
be the most reasonable and dignified form of 
reunion for the 1917 Commencement. We hope 
that if the present plans of the Committee will 
not be subject to further change, the various 
reunion committees will cooperate in securing 
a large attendance at what ought to be made 
the most significant gathering of Columbia men 
of the year. 


The approach of the Nominating Convention 
has not brought forward the names of any. men 
who will be candidates for the Alumni Trustee- 
ship to be made vacant on June 30, when the 
term of James Duane Livingston, ‘80, will 
expire. The News wishes to remind alumni 
that any ten men, holders of Columbia degrees, 
can, under the Trustees regulations, propose the 
name of any degree holder of ten years'standing 
provided only that he is not officially connected 
with the University. This gives all graduates 
opportunity to present candidates for trustce- 
ship without nominating the ‘candidate from 
the floor of the convention. 

Nearly three years of war have made a tre- 
mendous impression on our lives. It has been 
impossible for us to completely ignore the strug- 
gle on the other side of the Atlantic. Eddies 
from the tumult have rippled closer and closer 
to our shores and gradually assumed proportions 
of great combers which threatened, if not dv ked, 
to submerge us and suck us out to oblivion. The 
effect of this on the people of the United States 
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was as a spark to tinder, and, in great measure, 
the result was a foregone conclusion. We de- 
manded war, and we got it. Now that the ambi- 
tion is realized, what are we going to do about it! 

'The News does not propose to work out finan- 
cial, military, or naval problems of war; the 
newspapers have that matter well in hand. But 
a word or plea, indeed, almost a prayer, for 
deliverance from snap action on the part of 
Columbia men is not amiss. 

Dating with the day war was declared, the 
campus has taken on a military aspect. Students 
in uniform are the rule and not the exception. 
At night hundreds of alumni are drilling. Рго- 
vision has been made to guarantee student volun- 
teers no loss in academic rating if they are called 
to service before the end of the semester. Other 
events are less prominent but just as significant. 
АП this is as it should be if it is the result of a 
natural sequence of events. If founded on a 
background of elements tending to arouse and 
inflame the mind and spirit of men after fanning 
them to fever heat by demagogue speeches and 
a Jingoistic press, there can be but one effect 
unless strong measures are taken to forestall 
the evil result. We are on the verge of hysteria 
and few of us realize it, although most of us do 
realize that the present national situation de- 
mands above all else the services of trained 
soldiers and sailors. We must not lose our per- 
spective as college-trained men in the tense 
excitement of these uncertain days. We still 
have time to cool off. We have time to train a 
large force of able-bodied men for active duty 
at the front and for active duty at home, but it 
should be done sanely and not with slapdash 
subordination of everything else. 

Real preparedness, particularly on the part of 
the college man who is popularly supposed to be 
endowed with a little more acumen and intelli- 
gence than the average, demands from everyone 
application to the task for which he is best fitted. 
Let's not rush off at the first call for volunteers. 
The Government will accept our services a 
month from now as cheerfully as it would today 
and more than likely use us to far better advan- 
tage then, after a careful decision has been made, 
the proper course selected according to our 
several capacities, and adequate personal prepa- 
ration attended to. Let's beware of doing some- 
thing now that we will regret two months from 
now. Slow but sure has never been а vicious 
motto—it should be the watchword of the day. 
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Respectfully Recommended 


The French poilus have a little philosophy — 
of their own and they call it the trench creed. ` 
They all know tt and they tell 1t to you jok- 
ingly. It runs after this fashion: 

"When you're a soldier you're one of two | 
| things: either you are at the front or behind 
the lines. If you are behind the lines you 
| needn't worry. If you're at the front you are 
| one of two things: you are either in a danger 
| 
| 


zone or 1n а zone which isn’t dangerous. If | 
you are in the latter you needn't worry. 
“Now if you're їп a danger zone, you are 
one of two things. Either you're wounded or 
| youare not wounded. If you are not wounded 
| you needn't worry. If you are wounded you 
| are one of two things. Either you are wounded , 
| seriously or slightly. If you are wounded 
slightly you needn't worry. If you are 
wounded seriously one of two things ts cer- 
tain. Either you will die or get well. If you 
get well you needn't worry. If you die you 
can't worry. So there is no need to worry al 
all."—New York Sun 


Straw Vote at Rutgers 


Last week a straw vote was taken on the 
question of universal military training at 


Rutgers. The results were: 
NO. VOTES CAST PERCENTAGE 

For Against For Against 
Seniors . . . . 50 12 80.6 19.4 
Juniors . . . . 63 13 82.9 17.1 
Sophomores . 110 14 88.7 11.3 
Freshmen 148 I4 91.4 8.6 
Total 371 53 87.5 12.5 


At the same time that the vote on universal 
training was taken, intention to enlist sooner or 
later in some branch of the service in the event 
of a declaration of war being noted. 


NO. VOTES CAST PERCENTAGE 


Expect to Do not Expect Do not 

enlist expect to to toexpect 

enlist enlist enlist 

Seniors . . . . 58 | 4 93-5 6 S 
juniors . . . . 69 9 90.8 9.2 
Sophomores . 103 13 88.8 II.2 
Freshmen 138 19 87.9 I2.I 
Total 308 43 89.5 10.5 
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SOME RAMBLING REMINISCENCES OF THE 
CLASS OF ’77 MINES | 


«With Charity for All, With Malice Toward None" 


HE EDITOR of the News has asked me to 

supply some recollections of the members of 
the Class of '77. Looking through ''the dark 
backward and abysm of time" of forty years, I 
will try to do so, with the strong hope that others 
may feel impelled to supply the gaps and omis- 
sions of my narrative. 

Let me take up the men, by the numbers of 
the “Key.” | 

1. Linus В. Cady was preeminently the ‘‘fat 
man” of the class, and his portly proportions 
were generally enshrouded in a frock coat. He 
had great conversational powers, and the way he 
held in friendly converse the professors (who, to 
me, seemed as demi-gods) excited my unbounded 
admiration and awe. It was a useful quality, 
too, for when a particularly difficult recitation 
was anticipated in Professor Vinton’s class, 
Cady, and a few others of a like kidney, would 
engage Vinton in conversation—generally about 
the opera, of which he was very fond—and before 
we knew it, the bell had rung and the class was 
dismissed! (And all marked perfect?) 

3. Luis de S. Barros was a Latin-American 
with all the grace and politeness of a Spanish 
grandee. He seemed older than most of us, and 
was dignified, serious and grave, both in manner, 
and in aspect. Charles Lamb might have said 
of him, as he did of another, ‘гот his face alone, 
Newton might have deduced the law of gravita- 
tion." 

6. Henry G. Clark was a bright, pleasant, 
amiable fellow, liked by all. He died alas! soon 
after graduation. 

8. John G. Murphy always impressed me as 
a man who had made sacrifices to attain an edu- 
cation. Serious and earnest, he attended closely 
to his work. He was an excellent student and 
seemed slated for success, which I believe he 
attained. He died in 1900. 

10. Edward E. Sage; 11. Charles S. Boyd; 
12. А. Cass Canfield, and 15. Charles К. Buck- 
ley were the handsome men of the class, and the 
bonds of pulchritude united them, for they were 
seldom far apart and were all of them good fel- 
lows. Ed Sage and Charley Bovd were of the 
famous Saratoga and Henley crews and, as was 


natural, we grovelled before them. I will do 
them the justice to sav that they put on no airs 
of divinity, but behaved like the good-natured 
human beings that they were. 

13. John B. Cauldwell is the slim young fellow 


peering out between Canfield and Kelly. I knew 


him well and liked him much, for he had, and has, 
a kindly and friendly nature. Those who saw 
him at the last “Twelfth Night” of the Century 
Club in the part of “Papa Joffre,” can testify that 
his mustache is no longer quite so black as it 
was, but that his equator is larger than in '77. 
Himself an amateur painter, he has done much to 
encourage art and artists in this country, and was 
Art Commissioner from the United States to the 
Paris Exposition. 

I4. William Kelly, quiet, refined, always per- 
fect in his recitations doing everything with 
apparently no effort, seemed to my youthful eyes 
an Admirable Crichton, whom it would be pre- . 
sumption for me to try to emulate. I worshipped 
from afar. It is pleasant to think that these 
early expectations have not been disappointed, 
for the General Catalogue says that he has 
occupied many positions of trust. 

16. Walter Mendelson did not graduate with 
the class. Mathematics proved too much (or too 
many?) for him. “Descriptive Geometry” and 
"Shades and Shadows” were the last straws on 
the back of his intellectual camel. He told me 
once that the “Shades” wore him to a shadow, 
and that the ‘‘Shadows”’ nearly made a shade of 
him. He studied medicine, and is now, I under- 
stand, an alumni trustee. Perhaps he may be 
getting even with some unhappy professor! 

17. Charles E. Colby had a fine, a gentle and 
a gifted nature. He was rather deaf and that 
added to a disposition naturally retiring made 
him known to comparatively few, but those who 
knew him prized him highly for his qualities of 
heart and mind. He worked at organic chemistry 
їп Chandler's laboratory aíter graduation and 
in his leisure moments cultivated the bassoon. 
He died all too early. 

18. Wesley Harper was a member of the well- 
known Harper family of publishers. I think he 
left the class after one year's attendance. 


THE Forty YEAR CLASS IN ITS INFANCY 


5e эз 32 LY! 


KEv 


1. Linus B. Cady, 2. Charles L. Rogers, з. Luis de S. Barros, 4. Frank S. Helleberg, 5. Axel О. Ihlseng, v. denry 
С. Clark, 7. Edward Behr, 8. John С. Murphy, о. Laboratory helper, ro. Edward E. Sage, 11. Charles S. Boyd, 12. 
Augustus Cass Canfield, 13. John B. Cauldwell, 14. William Kelly, r5. Charles R. Buckley, 16. Walter Mendelson, 17. 
Charles E. Colby, 18. Wesley Harper. 19. Walter E. Hildreth, 20. Sylvanus А. Reed, 21. Dudley Н. Norris, 22. Robert 
W. Van Boskerck, 23. Cornelius R. Waterbury, 24. Roland M. Smyth, 25. Charles L. Constant, 26. George B. Cornell, 


27. Frederick William Floyd, 28. Ralph Nichols, 29. Arthur Thacher, 3o. James R. Priest, 31. James B. Mackintosh, 
32. William H. Radford, 33. William H. Smeaton. 
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19. Walter E. Hildreth was a handsome chap 
—and I hope he still is! 

21. Dudley H. Norris was a bright, smart fel- 
low who later studied law. He must have had 
the gift of teaching, for I remember he taught me 
in twenty minutes (riding up to College in a 
Third Avenue horse-car) more of crystallography 
than “Tommy Rocks" had been able to do in 
several lectures. He explained to me the princi- 
ples of the science so well that I grew fond of it 
and on examination got ten—the highest mark. 
Norris! where’er thou art, my thanks go to thee 
still! I have forgotten crystallography, but thee 
—never! 

22. Robert W. Van Boskerck—‘‘White-headed 
Bob’’—was so blonde, was so much like moon- 
shine, that it required a dark background to see 
him. He has become a successful painter, an 
N.A., and I saw him at the last opening of the 
Academy of Design Exhibition, where, as always, 
he was making himself agreeable by shining on 
the ladies. He is still ‘White-headed Bob," (only 
the whiteness now is from a different cause) and 
he has not changed a bit except in girth. “Time 
writes no wrinkles on thine azure brow,” what- 
ever it may do to other parts of thine anatomy, 
O Robert! 

23. Cornelius К. Waterbury was the “swell” 
of the class (‘‘dudes’’ were not invented until 
some years later) as may be seen by his spats 
(then called "'gaiters"), and the length of his 
cuffs. Van Am used to look at him very quizzi- 
cally and make occasional mildly jocose remarks, 
which Waterbury took very good naturedly. 

24. Roland M. Smyth was a very quiet, unob- 
trusive fellow. He is a broker in unsalable 
securities—a business probably more profitable 
than it sounds. 

26. George B. Cornell had the inestimable 
gift of happiness. Пе was one of the merriest 
men in the class. Always overflowing with good 
nature and fun, he did everyone good by his 
presence. His good-natured smile has never 
faded from my sight, nor his laugh from my 
hearing. 

29. Arthur Thacher had a gentle and winning 
nature and was much thought of by his intimates. 

зо. James К. Priest was by birth a Liberian. 
His was a degree of nigridity that would cause 
an ace of spades to hide its diminished face in 
paleness. In his hand a lump of coal was as 
chalk. But he could say with Blake’s ‘Negro 
Child’, "My skin is black, but, oh! my soul is 


white," for he had a fine character and was 
respected by all, tho', I fear, he led but a lonely 
life among us. Occasionally he would bring 
with him to college, native weapons in wonderful 
snake-skin scabbards, palm oil, and other curi- 
osities from his African home, which excited our 
wondering curiosity, and which but added to the 
somewhat exotic air that surrounded him. He 
returned to Liberia and was made professor of 
mathematics at the college there, but died early. 

31. James B. Mackintosh came among us 
direct from England and had, of course, a strong 
English way of talking. His was one of the 
sweetest and sunniest natures that it was ever 
my good fortune to meet and we became fast 
friends. He was a perfect mine of information 
on all kinds of topics. Being very near-sighted, 
and bifocals being then unused, though not un- 
known, he had a way of putting one pair of 
spectacles on top of another until he sometimes 
wore three at a time. This gave him a very 
quaint appearance. After graduation, he became 
private assistant to Tommy Rocks. А sudden 
attack of pneumonia carried him off at an early 
age, and I have never ceased to mourn his loss. 

32. William Н. Radford was another intimate 
friend. Не had a fine character, open, upright, 
true and steadfast, always a gentleman. Not 
very long after graduation he became superinten- 
dent of the North Bloomfield Hydraulic Mining 
Company of California. He has made a success 
of his profession as consulting mining engineer 
and lives in San Francisco. 

I have here given some slight sketches of the 
men of '77 as І remember them through the haze 
of forty years. If I have omitted some, it is 
only because I can not now sufficiently recall 
them to give them even the scant justice I have 
done the others. But I trust other hands will 
supplement these, my reminiscences. This I 
can say, however, of all the members of the class, 
that they were men whom I recall with pleasure. 
They were, every one of them, earnest, sincere 
and hardworking, and would have been a credit 
to any institution. Animated by one common 
purpose, namely, to succeed in life, we formed a 
harmonious and happy group. There were no 
animosities, no bickerings. Neither was there 
any drinking or dissipation in the class of any 
kind that I ever heard of. We got to the School 
at nine and worked till five, or after, and Ї well 
remember that we looked with a somewhat 
patronizing and pitying contempt upon the 
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“boys” of the "College," who came at-ten and 
left at one o’clock—exhausted by their arduous 
labors of three hours! Comparatively few of the 
class, I think, joined any of the fraternities. For 
the things fraternities then represented, we had 
neither the time nor the taste. Fraternities might 
be all very well for “‘college boys," but for men 
who had a purpose in life—no! Outside of row- 
ing, in which two of the class members won high 
honors, athletics were not much indulged in. 
We hadn't the time. Occasionally some joined 
in the football that was played (twenty on a 
side!) in the space in front of the Maison de 
‚ Punk, but that was about all. 

It is the fate of engineers, and especially of 
mining engineers, to scatter to all parts of the 
earth, and so it has happened that I have never 
again seen many of my old classmates since the 
day of graduation, though I hold them all in 
kind remembrance. Why would it not be a good 
plan for as many as can to gather on Commence- 
ment Day next, the fortieth anniversary of the 
class, and drink a cup of kindness yet to the days 
of auld lang syne? Senex 


Club Bond Subscriptions 


Club Bond Subscriptions by Classes on April 7, 
I917. 


Class Amount Number of 
subscriptions 
отт... w $570 . a wow I5 
Trustee . ; 5000 л І 
lj. ЖОЛ: 4350 © 
TO ж. о x3 3800 3 
OL Go € 4x 3400 5 
"BS. cee oe. с га 3300 5 
il EP 3300 8 
Чо. sh Hie as 3200 4 
OS . . . . 3100 9 
"12. . . . 3000 5 
MOB: ш. ж a A 2800 II 
SEA. ut ue. es stu 2500 I 
ол. xb uu 2400 4 
'00 . . . . 2400 5 
82 доо xx сэ 2300 5 
TO Se ars E" 2200 2 
до... . 2200 3 
':,84 . . . . 2000 5 
ОА E 1800 4 
BT TEN 1790 3 
"OR? 3. Je de A 1700 4 
ro си, a сж 1700 7 
ОЗ Si жоо OY 1700 5 
"90 "CT 1600 6 
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Class Amount Number of 
subscriptions 

чо... 4 I 500 5 
TE C. 4$ a 1400 4 
"SE Lc we Vw. 1300 3 
MES: e. 28 к 1200 2 
бы. x. 5 1200 4 
TES. Je. “ж Сы: М 1100 4 
CY cu. e eS 1000 I 
бо. . . . I000 4 
'o6 dos ous 800 4 
о7. umo ._. 800 6 
"Чо. ve) wu 3 600 I 
Faculty. . . . 600 I 
"NO uo "Le ue ч. 500 I 
"OQ «= & a 3 300 2 
'97 200 I 
'46 200 I 
'88 100 I 
66 100 I 
172 


Total to date $81,050 
Needed . 150,000 


'99 Entertains Mitchel at Annual 
Reunion 


A theater party was tendered to Mayor Mit- 
chel, '99, on April 9, by the members of the Class 
of 1899 Columbia College, of which the Mayor 
is a member. The occasion was the eighteenth 
annual midwinter Reunion of the Class since 
graduation from college. The party attended 
the Maxine Elliott Theatre to see the performance 
of "Love o' Mike" at which theater all the 
boxes were reserved. 

The Committee of 1899, in charge of the affair, 
was as follows: George S. Hellman, James D. 
Pell, Arthur A. Fowler, Otto Н. Hinck, Ernest 
А. Cardozo, Mvron S. Falk, Harry C. Carpenter, 
E. Lansing Satterlee, Howard Chapman, and 
Harold H. Oddie. 

Among the other members of the class who 
were present were: Bernard M. L. Ernest, 
Charles H. Tuttle, George Ehret, Jr., Moritz 
Wormser, Frank S. Hackett, Oscar К. Lichsten- 
stein, John Cabot, Jr., Herbert R. Mainzer, 
Warren M. Van Namoe, Frederick K. Seward, Dr. 
Hans Zinsser, George Matthews, M. C. Brewster 
Greene, L. M. Rossi, Charles H. Elmer, Philan- 
der Н. Godwin, William C. Morrell, Eli Bene- 
dict, C. Hans Vom Bauer, John Marcus, Robert 
Fliess, Norton D. Fletcher, Eugene Е. McCarthy, 
E. Lansing Satterlee, and Charles A. Baker. 
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After the theater a supper was served at the 
Hotel Astor. 

Before the theater party, a dinner was ten- 
dered to the Mayor by Ernest A. Cardozo, Presi- 
dent of the Class, at the Ritz Carlton Hotel. 

Besides the Mayor and the host, the following 
members of the class were present: Otto H. 
Hinck, James D. Pell, Arthur A. Fowler, Dr. 
Hans Zinsser, George Ehret, Jr., Frank S. Hack- 
ett, Moritz Wormser, Frederick K. Seward, 
- George S. Hellman, and Bernard M. L. Ernst. 


Oratorio at Carnegie Hall 


The dramatic oratorio ‘Samson and Delilah” 
(Saint-Saéns) will be given by the Columbia 
University Chorus, 
Hall, Conductor, in Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of April 25. The Chorus will be assisted 
by eminent soloists. About sixty players from 
the Philharmonic Society of New York will 
furnish the orchestral accompaniment. 


Professor Walter Henry 


‘University Athletics 


Charles Halsted Mapes, '85, Chairman of the 
University Committee on Athletics, gave the 
News the following statement on April 9. 


Owing to war conditions, the schedule of Inter- 
collegiate athletics has been called off. The ame 
action has been taken by Cornell, Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, and other universities. The feeling has 
been general that the rightful transference of inter- 
est among the students to other and more important 
things under present conditions has so broken up 
the teams that it would not be feasible to attempt 
to carry out a schedule arranged in times of peace 
even if such action had been considered advisable. 
Every effort, however, will be made to get the bene- 
fit of athletics by intra-mural, inter-class, and fra- 
ternity games. 


Athletic teams at Columbia are marking time— 
in various military units. Contests with other col- 
leges are off. The Poughkeepsie Regatta is off. 
Resumption of intercollegiate athletics may take 
place next fall, and schedules are being arranged. 

On Tuesday, April 4, the nine, after a desperate 
tussle with Amherst for seven innings, tallied four 
times in the eighth as a result of infield comedy by 
the New Englanders. The game could never be 
classed as a shining example of baseball at its best, 
the closeness of the score until the eighth being the 


only redeeming feature. The score: 
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COLUM BIA AMHERST 
AbRHPo A AbRH Po A 
Ackerman,lí 411 о о Rome, rf Ж r£ ó 
Schnaars, cf 501 o o Munroe, 2b “Ты. ы ЖИ rf £f 
Miller, 2b SII 2 2 Knauth, tb Жа 6 їз 1 
Buonag’o,ss 422 5 2 бее, С cre 3 = 
Mernst'n, ıb 401 8 4 W'mayer,ss te 2-2 
Buckley, rf 410 2. о Hughes, If 200 0 0 
Hauck, 3b 213 2 2 Goodrich,30 401 I 3 
Lane, c. 3 її 9 3 Maynard, cf 400 I 0 
Farrell, p 300 о 5 McGowan,p 2:0 І 8 
Shea, p ооо о 0° 
a Meany. тоо о о 
b Eccles ото о о 
Total.... 35 8 9 27 11 ку, ТР 29 5 3 24 17 


a Batted for Farrell in eighth. 
b Ran for Meany in eighth. 


Errors—Buonaguro, 2; Hauck, Farrell, Rome, Munroe, 
3; See, Goodrich, McGowan. 


СОНИ е ааа рр 300001 04 —8 
а МЕЧОТ ЧН Ир 000 310 I 0 0—5 


Two-base hit—Rome. Sacrifice hits—Hauck, Rome, 
Hughes. Stolen base—Hauck. Left on bases—Columbia, 
6; Amherst, 8. Struck out—By Farrell, 8; Shea, 1; Mc- 
Gowan, 5. Bases on balls—Off Farrell, 9; McGowan, 3. 
Hits— Off Farrell, 2 hits іп 8 innings; Shea, rin І. Time— 
2 hours 5 minutes. Umpires—O'Brien and Dougherty. 
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OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS 


The Officers’ Reserve Corps was created by 
THE NATIONAL DEFENSE Аст of June 3, 1916, 
for the purpose of securing a reserve of officers 
available for service as temporary officers in the 
regular army. The duty is limited in time of 
peace to fifteen days of instruction per year. In 
time of actual or threatened hostilities Reserve 
Officers may be called into active service by the 
President. 


The essential parts of the various books on 
the subjects required by the examination for 
the Reserve Officers Corps have been condensed 
by Captain Parker into the single small book 
mentioned on the opposite page. 


Applicants for the Officers’ Reserve must be 
21 years old and citizens of the United States. 


T An applicant cannot be commissioned— 


Second Lieutenant after he is 32 years old; 
First Lieutenant after he is 36 years old; 
Captain after he is 40 years old; 

Major after he is 45 years old. 


For further information apply to the 


MILITARY BUREAU 
EAST HALL, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


f The above age limits apply to the line but not to the 
staff corps. 


FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS 


The following notes are mainly taken from Captain Ralph M. Parker’s book, 
"An Officer's Notes," published by George U. Harvey, 109 Lafayette, 
Street, price $2. The book can be obtained at the University book store. 


MARCHES AND CONVOYS 


A march is successful when the troops arrive at their 
destination at the appointed time, without loss of ећ- 
ciency. Good marching is obtained by careful prepara- 
tion, discipline, march sanitation, minimizing hardships, 
preparation without haste, marching at route order, 
informing as to duration of halts, and taking advan- 
tage of them; not keeping burdens on men longer than 
necessary, caring for men's feet, and the hooís and 
backs of animals, resting one day in seven on long 
marches, never making forced marches when unneces- 
sary. | 

Compliments are omitted on the march. 

The conduct, formation start, rate and length of the 
march, are regulated according to its object. 


CONDUCT OF MARCHES. Preparation—Men and animals 
to be fit and equipped, wagons properly loaded, arrange- 
ments for supplies made, and for care and evacuation 
of sick and wounded. 


FORMING THE COLUMN 


ISSUE MARCH ORDER. This states the object, distribution 
of troops, order of troops in main body and provides for 
formation of the column. 

When a vanguard marches in two columns, the two 
commanders issue additional orders. 
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FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS 


FORMING THE COLUMN. If distant from the road: by 
the successive arrival of units at an initial point, usually 
in the direction of the march. 


AN INITIAL Point. Is fixed by the commander with 
reference to position of troops and available roads— 
may fix more than one initial point for different units. 

In large commands units should be encamped in 
order of march for following day. The following should 
be considered: Road space and rate of march, and dis- 
tance from initial point of different units; approximate 
road spaces for infantry in column of squads; cavalry, 
in fours; artillery, wagons and trucks in single column, 
are as follows: Infantry, two men per yard; cavalry, 
one man per yard; artillery (guns, caissons and 
wagons), 20 yards each, and trucks 12 yards. 

Commanders of subordinate units should examine 
routes, calculate time required, and start accordingly; 
designate initial points when necessary. 

The commander designates time of start, and sub- 
ordinate commanders issue orders necessary to comply. 


DISTRIBUTION OF Troops. This is controlled by (1) 
tactical consideration, (2) reduction of hardships. 


ORDER OF Marcu. (1) Cavalry and horse artillery. (2) 
Infantry, field and mountain artillery. (3) Engineers. 
(4) Trains, etc. In retreat this order is reversed. 

In mixed commands, large bodies of cavalry and horse 
artillery should march separately from foot troops. 

An engineer detachment should march near the head 
of each column to repair roads, etc. 

The order of units in all commands should be changed 
from day to day, by placing that which is leading one 
day, at the rear the next day. 

Troops should march on the right of the road when 
practicable, leaving the left free for passage. When the 
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condition of the roads make it advisable, the column 
may be split and half march on each side of the road. 

Straggling and elongating the column must not be 
permitted. 

Infantry habitually marches in column of squads, 
and cavalry in column of fours when practicable. Both 
march in twos when it is desirable. Artillery marches 
in column of sections, but when the road permits, may 
march in double sections. Оп trails and in difficult 
country troops march by files or troopers, or any way 
that appears most advantageous. 

THE START. Marches usually begin in the morning, al- 
lowing a reasonable length of time for breakfast, feeding 
of animals, preparing for the march, policing the camp, 
etc. Foot troops do not usually start before broad 
daylight. Mounted troops start about an hour after 
daylight. Preparations for the day's march are made 
pursuant to bugle calls sounded from headquarters, and 
are supervised by an officer from each organization. 

Distances between units or trains will be in accordance 
with regulations, or else as ordered by the commander. 
They may be temporarily increased or diminished as 
may be necessary to prevent checking the column. 

КАТЕ AND LENGTH OF MARCHES. Therate is regulated by 
the foot troops. It varies with the size and condition of 
the command, conditions of the road, weather, topogra- 
phy of the country and the tactical requirements. 

Infantry marches at drill, 100 yards per minute, 3.4 
miles per hour. On the road, the rate will be 88 yards 
per minute, or three miles per hour; which, with the 
required halts of ten minutes every hour, will make 
it cover about 214 to 216 miles per hour. This is aver- 
age marching. Infantry will march about fifteen 
miles per day under ordinary circumstances. In large 
bodies this will often be reduced to about twelve 
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miles per day. Small efficient commands in good 
weather can average twenty (20) miles per day. 

Cavalry marches 4 miles, 8 miles and 12 miles per 
hour. The average marching at a walk is a mile in 16 
minutes, or 334 miles per hour, and at a trot, 8 minutes 
to the mile, or 7% miles per hour. In the field the usual 
gait is the walk, which with halts reduces the march to 
314 to 3% miles per hour. The average march of 
cavalry when seasoned is 25 miles per day. 

Field artillery assumes the rate of march of the body 
to which it is attached. If alone it will march 15 to 20 
miles per day. 

Horse artillery marches at the same rate as the 
cavalry—to which it is attached. 


Trains. The rate of march for the trains depends upon 
the kind and condition of the animals, condition of 
roads, the load and the length of the column. Under 
favorable conditions they may march about 4 miles per 
hour. This is unusual, however. The rate of march 
varies according to conditions; from 2% to about 2 
miles per hour for an average. 


PACK TRAINS carrying about 250 lbs. per animal will 
march 20 to 25 miles per day, on ordinary roads, but in 
rough country, not more than IO to I5 miles. 


AvTO TRUCKS or wagons drawn by tractors vary so in 
their marching ability that no fair average has been 
decided upon. 


Hats. Commands are halted occasionally to rest. The 
first halt is made after 45 minutes of marching, and is 
for about 15 minutes. This halt should not be made in 
the vicinity of dwellings, as it is for sanitary purposes, 
and for adjusting clothing and equipment. After the 
first halt, foot troops halt to rest about Іо minutes in 
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every hour. The men fall out, but remain in the imme- 
diate vicinity of their places in column after the first 
halt. 

Cavalry halts only about five minutes per hour, to 
examine horses feet, adjust equipment, etc. 

Field artillery will halt for about 5 to 10 minutes per 
hour, to inspect and make adjustments. 

It is desirable to finish the march as soon as practica- 
ble. Marches of less than 15 miles for infantry and 25 
miles for cavalry will not be divided by long halts. On 
longer marches, which will extend into the afternoon, it 
is well to rest and feed during the noon hour. Such a 
halt should be made at a place selected with a view of 
obtaining good ground, shade, shelter and water. Dur- 
ing long rests arms are stacked and equipment removed. 
Mounted troops dismount and loosen cinches. 

In the tropics, in order to avoid the heat of the day, 
marches may be commenced earlier in the morning, and 
a long rest taken during the hotter hours. The march 
may be resumed later in the afternoon. [t is not very 
satisfactory, however, to arrive at a strange place late 
in the day. Troops should not be halted near towns, 
except when necessary to get water and supplies; in 
which case the men will remain in column and a detail 
be sent for the supplies. 

In small commands units halt and start at command 
orsignal. In large commands, the commanders of units 
halt and start at the time indicated in orders. All unit 
commanders will have their watches set with that of the 
commander. 


CROSSING BRIDGES AND FERRIES. When there is cause 
for delay, the troops should be informed as to the 
probable length of the delay, in order that they may take 
advantage of the time to rest. 
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When crossing difficult places, every effort should be 
made to prevent checking the march of the troops in the 
rear. Units may be required to overlap and seek other 
passages. When a company is forced to slacken its 
pace at a crossing, the head of the company should 
slacken its pace till the rear is past the obstacle. The 
company resumes its place in the column by quickening 
its pace. 

Fords, bogs, bridges, etc., should be carefully exam- 
ined before crossing, and when necessary, an officer is 
detailed to superintend the crossing; whose instructions 
must be complied with. 

When temporary bridges are used there will be a 
bridge guard, under an engineer officer, for its care. 
His orders relative to the bridge will be considered as 
those of the commander. 

In quicksands, swamps, treacherous fords, etc., the 
way will be carefully marked with stakes in the day, and 
with lanterns at night. А fire will also be built at the 
exit. 

Foot troops will ford deep, swift currents, on as wide a 
front as possible; holding hands or locking arms. The 
men should refrain from looking at the water, but watch 
the landing place. It is sometimes advantageous to have 
the mounted troops ford first, above the infantry, to 
break the force of the current. Delay at difficult fords 
is often lessened by finding several places to cross at 
once. 

Animals and wagons will deepen fords having mud 
and sand bottoms, necessitating the selecting of other 
places for crossing. 

Persons operating a ferry must not be interfered with. 

Men enter pontoons or barges, singly at the bow, and 
move toward the stern. In larger vessels men may 
march in by twos. They retain their places. In small 
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boats and in rough weather the men will sit down. 
When the crossing is dangerous, they will remove their 
equipment. 

Horses are loaded singly. In a single row, they are 
placed head and tail, side by side. In double row, they 
face inward. If a horse falls overboard he is let loose. 

Guns, caissons and wagons are loaded by hand, and 
teams go on same vessel when possible. 

In unloading, the men leave from the bow in order, 
and do not rise until their turn. 

With rafts the center is loaded first, and the load is 
equally distributed. 

The center is the last place to unload. 

Cattle will be required to swim, if possible. Rafts are 
dangerous on account of the tendency of cattle to crowd 
into one place. 


CARE OF TROOPS. Commanders must keep themselves 
informed as to the condition of the troops, and the 
progress of subordinate units in the rear. 

Water supplies must be carefully examined and 
marked “Good” or “Bad,” especially in commands 
where cholera and other diseases of the stomach or 
intestines are prevalent. 

Guard against excessive eating or drinking. Make 
canteen last for day's march. Canteens should, how- 
ever, be replenished when necessary. This should be 
done in an orderly manner, and under the inspection of 
a responsible person. 

Advance guards may require inhabitants to place 
water along line of march for troops. It is sometimes 
necessary to convey a supply of water in wagons. 

When the water question for the day is doubtful, the 
horses should be watered before leaving. Аз many 
troops as possible should be watered at the same time. 
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Watering animals is a test of the discipline of a com- 
mand. 

Units water in turn, and at a place corresponding to 
the positions they occupy in the column. 

Animals of artillery and trains are watered in camp, 
before leaving and upon arrival, except when there is 
ample time to water from bucketg or to unhitch. 

In hot weather precautions as to selecting shade and 
fresh air for resting should be considered. Men should 
be cautioned not to drink too freely. Green leaves and 
wet handkerchiefs in the hats often give relief. When 
overheated the men must not cool too suddenly. 


STRAGGLING. Мо man should leave the ranks without 
permission. Officers and non-commissioned officers 
will report those disobeying this rule. 

Enlisted men away from their organizations will be 
arrested by the military police, who will send all men so 
arrested to their companies, with statements of the cir- 
cumstances. 

Those who pillage and commit other crimes are ar- 
rested and dealt with according to law. 


CAMP OR Bivouac. Upon approaching camp the com- 
mander issues the halt order. 


KINDS OF MARCHES 


PEACE MARCHES. (Ist) Marches in change of station. 
(2nd) Practice marches. 


MARCHES IN CAMPAIGNS. (Ist) Concentration marches. 
(2nd) Marches in the presence of the enemy. 
(3rd) Forced marches. 
(4th) Night marches. 
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CHANGING STATION. The march order may be issued to 
cover several days, or for each day. It prescribes the 
following: 


(1st) The distribution of troops. 
(2nd) Time of starting. 

(3rd) Camping places. 

(4th) Time for calls. 

(5th) Any other necessary details. 


To lessen the discomfort, distances may be increased. 

On muddy roads the mounted troops may be made to 
follow the infantry. In high vegetation or deep mud 
they may be made to break the way for infantry. 

Field trains may march with their regiments and sup- 
ply trains, conveniently placed. 


PRACTICE MarcHEs. These аге for two purposes. 
(1st) Hardening the men and animals. 


(2nd) For teaching officers their duties in campaign. 


They should conform to the conditions they are meant 
to simulate, and should always include field service in- 
structions. The issuing of field orders will be required 
for all tactical exercises. 


CONCENTRATION MARCHEs. Are for the purpose of as- 
sembling troops at a certain point. Time and road 
spaces are the principal elements to be considered. 
These are affected by the road and weather conditions, 
etc. 

A column of troops on the march must not be cut by 
another. 

When two commands meet at crossroads, the senior 
has the right of way. If near the enemy, the senior de- 
cides on which shall precede. 

If one column overtakes another, it may pass on if its 
commander be the senior; otherwise with the senior’s 
consent. 
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MARCHES IN THE PRESENCE OF THE ENEMY. The order in 
such marches is controlled by tactical considerations, and 
is determined by the plan for the employment of the 
troops. When contact with the enemy is probable, 
columns are closed up and march on wide fronts. Com- 
munication is kept up between columns on parallel 
roads, and all impedimenta kept in the rear. If a part 
of a unit of infantry is assigned to the advance guard, 
the rest of that unit marches at the head of the main 
body. 

In an advance the artillery is near the head of the 
main body in order to assure its prompt action. Sufh- 
cient infantry should precede it to insure its security. 
The artillery commander should accompany the com- 
mander of the column. If there is danger from the 
flanks the artillery may be broken into columns not 
longer than a regiment with detachments of infantry in 
front, on the flanks, and in the rear of each. This for- 
mation is not conducive to quick action. However, 
to reduce delay the artillery may be marched in double 
column and its combat trains follow immediately the 
last infantry unit. When moving into action artillery 
has the right of way. An example of the march of the 
main body of a division is as follows: 

I regiment infantry. I battalion artillery. Regiment 
artillery. 2 brigades infantry (less I regiment). Engi- 
neers. Signaltroops. Artillery combat trains. Trains. 

In marching through defiles, forests, or at night, it 
may be advisable for the artillery to be placed at the 
rear. 


Trains. Military trains should be guarded at all times. 
Field trains are guarded by men on duty with it, by 
convalescents and other non-effectives, by dismounted 
men of the cavalry and members of the artillery re- 
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serve. Supply ammunition, and engineer trains are 
guarded by military police. When marching into action 
trains should be placed so as not to interfere with move- 
ments. Pontoon trains, when needed, should be as far 
forward as practicable. When wagons break down or 
stall, the load should be transferred to others and the 
road cleared promptly. 


FORCED MARCHES. 'The conduct of a forced march 15 


controlled by the distance and the time in which it is to 
be made. They are only made when necessary. With 
large commands they are more difficult than with small 
ones. Foot troops make forced marches by increasing 
the marching time. Halts for cooking and sleeping are 
arranged to afford the maximum benefit. Ап increase 
in the pace is seldom advisable. The maximum day's 
march for infantry and trains is 28 to 30 miles. Such a 
march should not be for more than 36 hours. If the 
march continues for several days, each day's march 
should be of more than average length. Foot troops 
should be especially favored with best roads and not 
intermingled with vehicles and mounted men. If pos- 
sible, their packs should be transported. Mounted 
troops increase the gait and the time of marching. 
They may make 50 miles per day for three or four days. 
The usual hourly halts are made, and a two-hour halt is 
made in the middle of each day's marching when horses 
should be unsaddled and fed. The rate of march should 
be five miles an hour, excluding halts. Single marches 
of 100 miles are made in 24 to 30 hours, during which 
halts are made every hour, and two-hour halts are made 
at the end of the first and second thirds of the march. 
The rate of march should be five and one-half miles an 
hour. Marches of 30 to 40 miles at six miles per hour 
can be made under favorable conditions. In small, well- 
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seasoned commands the rate may be increased. A 
forced march of 150 miles should be made in about 3 
days. Forced marches of 200 miles should be made at 
the rate of 30 to 40 miles per day. The horses and men 
should be relieved and assisted by requiring the men to 
dismount and lead for periods. Men should be per- 
mitted to remove sweaters, coats, etc., if desirable. 


NiGHT MARCHES. These are made to avoid excessively 
hot day marches or to surprise the enemy or secure a 
favorable position. Good roads and moonlight are de- 
sirable. . A few hours’ rest should be taken and best dis- 
cipline maintained. The following precautions should 
be taken: See that proper road is followed; contact is 
maintained between units; that men are stationed at 
crossroads and changes of direction; guides are secured ; 
troops kept closed up. When the march is secret addi- 
tional precautions are taken. Silence is maintained, 
mouthpieces of bugles are removed, articles of equip- 
ment secured to prevent rattling, smoking is prohibited, 
habitations are avoided and extra time allowed in the 
event of having to leave the road. Cavalry marches 
in the rear of infantry and the artillery follows the 
cavalry and has a special infantry escort. 


Convoys BY LAND. The term convoy applies to any 
train by which supplies are forwarded to an army. The 
term also applies to troops guarding such train. There 
are also convoys of prisoners on land and transports by 
water. 


WAGON CoNvovs. These consist of not more than 100 
wagons usually, and occupy about a mile of road space. 
An officer is in charge of a convoy which is divided into 
sections of 20 to 30 wagons each, under a non-commis- 
sioned officer or wagon master. Military police assist 
and protect the convoy. Where the transportation is 
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hired or impressed, a strong guard is necessary. There 
should be 25 yards between sections, two yards between 
wagons, and the rate of march should be two to two and 
one-half miles an hour, halts included. Halts for breath- 
ing on long inclines and for locking wheels on descents 
are permitted. Long halts should be avoided. The 
slowest teams are placed in the lead. Loads from 
broken wagons are transferred to others and the road 
promptly cleared. | 


SECURITY. Security is furnished by an escort of infantry, 
and enough cavalry should be provided for scouting and 
communication, also some engineers for repairing roads 
and bridges. In open country the proportion of cavalry 
should be greater. The strength of the escort depends 
upon: Sizeof train; risk; natureof thecountry; length 
of march; etc. Trains containing explosives require an 
extra strong escort. The senior line officer with the 
troops is in command. Не should consult and defer to 
the wishes of the officer in charge of the train. Officers 
casually with a convoy have no authority over it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TROOPS. Advance guard. Main body. 
Flank guard (1f necessary). Rear guard. 

Advance Guard—The advance cavalry, if any, pre- 
cedes the train 3 to 5 miles reconnoitering the front and 
flanks. There should be guides and interpreters. 
Bridges should be guarded and topography should be 
carefully examined. The remainder of the advance 
guard marches about a mile in front of the train. Its 
commander should examine the country with a view to 
selecting places for parking in the event of contact with 
the enemy. The head of a train should not enter a 
defile until the further end is guarded. 

The main body marches at the most important point, 
either at the head, rear, or center of the train, ordinarily 
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at the center. If it marches at the center, it is advisable 
to place a body of infantry at the head and tail of the 
convoy. 

The rear guard marches a short distance in the rear 
of the train, in usual rear guard formation. Its strength 
is usually about one-sixth of the escort. 


CAMPING. The commander selects the place for camping 
with regard to water supply, fuel, grass, and defense. A 
field enclosed by wire is desirable. Animals will not be 
herded if there is danger of attack, or unless otherwise 
imperative. During halts the train is parked. The 
shape of the park depends upon the existing conditions. 
Ordinarily, when at a distance from the enemy it is 
parked in column of sections or half sections with 20 
yards between subdivisions, and intervals of six or eight 
yards between wagons. А more compact formation 
may be secured by placing the wagons axle to axle and 
tying animals to picket lines in front of the wagons. 


FORMATION FOR DEFENSE. Two lines facing each other; 
the diamond; a square; a rectangle; an oval; a circle; 
with the poles pointing inward. Wire entanglements 
and trenches should be constructed when necessary. 
The camp or park is protected by outposts. 


DEFENSE ОЕ A Convoy. The duty of an escort is to keep 
the enemy from gaining a position permitting effective 
fire on the train and to prevent surprise. The flanks are 
the most vulnerable parts. The escort fights only when 
necessary and does not pursue when the enemy 15 re- 
pulsed. If the enemy holds a commanding position on 
the line of march he must be dislodged, or the convoy 
must take a different road. The advance cavalry should 
report the presence of the enemy to the commander as 
soon as possible when it is known, in order that the 
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commander may make preparation or any change that 
he may deem necessary. If menaced by small parties, 
the convoy should continue; if attacked by a superior 
force, the train is parked in a defensive formation under 
the protection of a skirmish line. The defense should 
be made at some distance from the convoy. Couriers 
should be dispatched to notify the commander of the 
nearest troops. Should the enemy be repulsed, his re- 
treat should be carefully verified before resuming the 
march. If the train cannot be saved the commander 
should escape with the most valuable part, destroying 
the remainder. 


ATTACK OF A Convoy. The most favorable times for 
attacking a convoy are: When passing through woods; 
defiles; or, over bridges; going around a sharp bend; 
on steep slopes; on difficult roads; when teams are 
being watered; or at any time when it is not prepared 
for immediate defense. The convoy should be forced 
to halt. It should be thrown into confusion by an 
attack from an unexpected quarter. Artillery and ma- 
chine guns should be employed against it. If captured, 
portions which cannot be carried off should be de- 
stroyed. 


PRISONERS. In addition to an escort to repel attempts at 
rescue there should be a guard of ten foot soldiers and 
several mounted men for every hundred prisoners. 
Prisoners are formed in companies and marched in 
column. Their officers are marched separately. Pris- 
oners should be treated kindly, but warned that an 
attempt to escape will draw fire. If the convoy is at- 
tacked, the prisoners are made to lie down. At night 
they are guarded in well-lighted buildings or enclosures. 
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SHELTER 


To maintain efficiency troops must have shelter. In 
peace, troops are usually under canvas when in the field. 
For insurrection or riot duty, public buildings may be 
used. Private buildings are not used without the own- 
ers’ consent. [п war, public buildings are used when 
necessary to care for sick and wounded. This will be 
avoided when individuals offer shelter or shelter may 
be had for reasonable rent. Seizure is not resorted to 
except in emergencies. In enemy territory public and 
private buildings may be used. For sanitary reasons 
private buildings are seldom used. In such cases civil 
authorities should be consulted. Familities should not 
be interfered with when it can be avoided. 

Troops under canvas are said to be in camp. When 
on the ground without shelter they are in bivouac. 
When in buildings, or improvised shelter they are said 
to be in cantonment. Cantonments are usually de- 
veloped from improvements and additions to camps. 
During suspensions of hostilities, and in severe weather, 
cantonments are advantageous. Billeting is assignment 
of troops to quarters in private dwellings. The allow- 
ance of tentage for the field is provided for in the Table 
of Organization. 


SHELTER IN THE SERVICE OF THE INTERIOR. [n mobiliza- 


tion and concentration camps, troops are sheltered under 
canvas or in temporary barracks. They should fulfil 
the following conditions: 


I. Ground easily drained and sanitary. Sufficiently 
large for depots, corrals, hospitals, etc., to permit the 
encampment of troops without crowding and provide 
ample space for military exercises. 

2. The water supply should be excellent, abundant, 
and not liable to contamination. 
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3. There should be ample facilities for railroad trans- 
portation, places for loading and unloading troops and 
supplies. 


4. Good wagon roads should be accessible, all ar- 
rangements should be complete before troops arrive. 
Units should be camped together, tents pitched and 
aligned, kitchens equipped, water and fuel supplied, 
sanitary arrangements made, provisions made for mail, 
telegraph and telephone service, headquarters should 
be centrally located, and the proper wire communica- 
tions provided. Storehouse and hospital should be con- 
venient to railroad. Trains should be placed so as not 
to be a nuisance to the troops. No individuals, troops, 
or trains of organizations, temporarily present should be 
attached to the permanent camp personnel if it can be 
avoided. The permanent camp personnel should oper- 
ate all depots, hospitals and means of communication, 
Troops temporarily present should be kept ready to 
move. 


SHELTER IN THEATER OF OPERATION 


Tactical considerations generally control the location 
ofthecamp. In field operations the equipment of troops 
is limited to that carried by the men or on animals or in 
trains. It is sometimes advantageous to place the men 
and animals in buildings. During long periods between 
actual hostilities, camp equipment may be sent to the 
troops, and buildings utilized for shelter. Tactical con- 
siderations often prevent the occupation of favorable 
camp-sites, but when possible, consideration must be 
given to sanitary conditions. When tactical questions 
are not involved and camp is to be occupied for some 
time, great care should be exercised in selecting the site. 
Greater losses may be caused by lack of discretion in 
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such cases than by actual combat. The selection of 
camp sites is covered by the following conditions: 


I. The camp should not be crowded, ground easily 
drained, with no stagnant water near. 


2. Water supply to be sufficient, pure and accessible. 


3. There should be good roads to and within the 
camp. 


4. Wood, grass, forage and supplies must be on hand 
or obtainable. 


Closely cropped turf with sandy, gravelly sub-soil is 
best. High banks of rivers are suitable if no marshes 
are near. In hot weather, ground should be high, free 
from underbrush and shaded by trees. In cold weather 
the ground should slope to the south with woods to 
break the north winds. Avoid old camp-grounds, vi- 
cinity of cemeteries, marshy ground, stagnant water, 
etc. Stagnant water breeds mosquitoes. Avoid thick 
forests, dense vegetation, marshy ground, alluvial soil, 
depressions, and dry beds of streams. It should not be 
necessary for troops to pass through each other's camps. 
To protect against epidemics, camp-sites in the theater 
of operations should be changed every two or three 
weeks, if practicable. The formation of the camp 
should be such as to facilitate prompt making and 
breaking of camp, and to afford the best means of 
defense. For one-night halts in the presence of the 
enemy, the camp might be more contracted, but where 
tactical reasons will permit, more comfort and sanitation 
should be arranged for. 

Camp is established pursuant to the halt order which 
provides for the outpost and the encampment of the 
main body. Usually, large commands encamp by 
brigades. The camp ground may be selected by the 
supreme commander, but in large commands a staff 
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officer is usually sent forward for that purpose. This 
officer should be accompanied by an officer from each 
brigade and regiment, and also a medical officer. The 
staff officer preceding the command selects the camp 
ground, indicates to each of the officers accompanying 
him the portion assigned to their respective com- 
mands. These officers conduct their commands to their 
camp-sites upon arrival. The staff officer designates 
the places for obtaining drinking and cooking water, 
for watering animals, for bathing, for washing clothing 
in the order named, from upstream, down. 

When the troops arrive, guards are posted over the 
water supply. Interior camp guards march to their 
places, post sentinels, then pitch their tents. The 
command pitches tents, cares for animals and equip- 
ment, establish kitchens, send details for fuel, water, 
forage, etc., dig latrines, kitchen pits, and, when neces- 
sary, ditch tents and picket lines. In the presence of 
the enemy places are designated for assembly in case 
of attack, and the necessary orders given. Lines of 
communication are established with the outposts. 

When troops are to be billeted, a staff officer and a 
representative from each brigade and regiment precede 
the column. The staff officer confers with the civil 
authorities with a view to making proper distribution of 
troops among available buildings, assigns sections to 
regiments, the regimental officer provides for distri- 
bution of their troops to quarters in their sections. It 
may be necessary to billet part of the troops and place 
others in shelter or bivouac. As villages and farms 
afford such facilities as water supply, bakeries, black- 
smith shops, material for repairs, fuel, and forage, ‘it is 
desirable to halt near them. In the presence of the 
enemy, troops are often forced to bivouac for tactical 
reasons. In good weather it may be preferable to 
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bivouac. For tactical reasons bivouacs are desirable. 
For sanitary reasons they are only resorted to when 
necessary. The selection of sites for bivouacs is covered 
by the same principles as pertain to camp sites. In 
the artillery the men usually sleep under carriages or 
tarpaulins on one-night halts. 

SHELTER DURING BATTLE. When action ceases for the 
night troops bivouac in line of battle on the ground 
occupied, with the officers in the rear of the center of 
their units. Reserves remain in readiness in bivouac in 
columns with a flank to the front. The commander of 
the main body decides whether the outpost troops shall 
use shelter tents or not. 

SHELTER DURING SIEGES. Due to the long range of 
artillery, the main body of the besiegers usually camps 
not less than five miles from the enemy, except when ex- 
cellent cover is available nearer. This distance must 
now be considerably increased. To hold the enemy to 
his lines a large portion of the command remains on 
outpost duty. The outpost is relieved from time to 
time by fresh troops. Great care is exercised to prevent 
epidemics in the crowded camps or cantonments of the 
besiegers, especially in the care of the water supply and 
sanitation. 
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Lack of sufficient rest renders troops unfit for hard 
work and diminishes their power of resisting disease. 
Therefore commanders should secure for the troops, 
whenever possible, their accustomed rest. 

The rules of sanitation are enforced. 

Men should not lie on damp ground. In temporary 
camps and in bivouac they raise their beds, if suitable 
material, such as straw, leaves, or boughs can be ob- 
tained, or use their ponchos or slickers. In cold weather 
and when fuel is plentiful the ground may be warmed 
by fires, the men making their beds after raking away 
the ashes. 

When troops are to remain in camp for some time, all 
underbrush is cleared away and the camp made as 
comfortable as possible. Watering troughs, shelter in 
cold weather, and shade in hot, are provided for the 
animals, if practicable. 

In camps of some duration guard and other routine 
duties follow closely the custom in garrison. The water- 
ing, feeding, and grooming of animals take place at 
regular hours and under the supervision of officers. 

The camp is policed daily after breakfast and all 
refuse matter burned. Tent walls are raised and the 
bedding and clothing aired daily, weather permitting. 

The water supply is carefully guarded. When sev- 
eral commands are encamped along the same stream 
this matter is regulated by the senior officer. If the 
stream is small, the water supply may be increased by 
building dams. Small springs may be dug out and 
lined with stone, brick, or empty barrels. Surface 
drainage is kept off by a curb of clay. 
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When sterilized water is not provided, or when there 
is doubt as to the purity of the water, it is boiled 20 
minutes, then cooled and aerated. 

Latrines for the men are always located on the oppo- 
site side of the camp from the kitchens, generally one 
for each company unit and one for the officers of a bat- 
talion or squadron. They are so placed that the drain- 
age or overflow can not pollute the water supply or 
camp grounds. | 

When the camp is for one night only, straddle trenches 
suffice. In camp of longer duration, and when it is not 
possible to provide latrine boxes, as for permanent 
camps, deeper trenches should be dug. These may be 
used as straddle trenches or a seat improvised. When 
open trenches are used, the excrement must be kept 
covered at all times with a layer of earth. In more 
permanent camps the trenches are not over 2 feet wide, 
6 feet deep, and 12 feet long, and suitably screened. 
Seats with lids are provided and covered to the ground 
to keep flies from reaching the deposits; urinal troughs 
discharging into the trenches are provided. Each day 
the latrine boxes are thoroughly cleaned, outside by 
scrubbing and inside by applying, when necessary, a 
coat of oil or whitewash. The pit is burned out daily 
with approximately.1 gallon oil and 15 pounds straw. 
When filled to within 2 feet of the surface, such latrines 
are discarded, filled with earth, and their position 
marked. All latrines and kitchen pits are filled in be- 
fore the march is resumed. In permanent camps and 
cantonments, urine tubs may be placed in the company 
streets at night and emptied after reveille. 
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FORM OF FIELD ORDERS 


For an advance 


Field Orders - [Title] 
No.— [Place] 
[Reference to map used] [Date and hour] 
Troops I. [Information of enemy and of our support- 
ing troops] 


2. [Plan of commander] 


(a) Independent Cavalry: 3. (a) [Instructions for independent cavalry— 
place and time of departure, roads or country 


[Commander] to be covered, special mission] 
[Troops] (b) [Instructions for advance guard— place 
(b) Advance Guard: and time of departure, or distance at which it is 
[Commander] to precede the main body, route, special mission] 
[Troops] (c) [Instructions for main body—distance at 
(c) Main Body—in order which it is to follow the advance guard, or place 
of march: and time of departure] 
[Commander] (d) [Instructions for flank guard—place and 
(d) Right [left] Flank time of departure, route, special mission] 
Guard: (e) [Instructions for signal troops—tines of 
[Commander] information to be established, special mission] 
[Troops]! (x) [Instructions for outpost—when relieved, 
(e) Signal Troops: subsequent duties] 
[Commaner] 4. [Instructions for field train—escort, dis- 
{Troops} tance in rear of column, or destination when dif- 


ferent from that of main body, if disposition not 
previously covered in ''Orders''] 


[Instructions for sanitary, ammunition, supply and engineer trains when 
necessary] 


5. [Place of commander or where messages may be sent.] 
[Authentication.] 
[How and to whom issued] 


! If a commander is designated for the main body, his name is inserted here. 
[25] 
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QUESTIONS ON FIELD SERVICE 
REGULATIONS 


NOTE. It is suggested that those men who are unable to 


attend any regular courses form groups of from two to 
five or six, and ask each other in turn the following and 


similar questions. These illustrate the sort of questions 
asked by the Officers Reserve Examining Board. 


The Military Supplements are printed in large clear 
type and in handy form in the hope that men would 
keep them in their pockets and study them in trains 


and at odd moments. 
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What information is obtained and how is it obtained, 
(a) in time of peace? (b) in time of war? 

What is reconnaissance? 

How is reconnaissance carried on? 

What is the size of a patrol? 

What should orders to a patrol state? 

What qualifications should a patrol leader have? 

When should patrols fight? 

How should patrolling be conducted? 

What should be the formation of a patrol? 

How are messages sent and what information should 
they contain? 

What is the general duty of all persons with regard to 
the transmission of messages and orders? 


. What is meant by security? 

. How is security on the march obtained? 

. What are the duties of the advance guard? 

. How is the distance of the advance guard from the 


main body regulated? 
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. Make a few brief remarks concerning the disposition 


of advance guard troops? 


. What precautions are taken by patrols concerning 


civilians? 


. What precautions are taken in retreat? 

. What are the duties of the rear guard in retreat? 
. What determines the size of an outpost? 

. What are the divisions of an outpost called? 


Name the kinds of outguards and the size of each. 

What are the duties of outpost cavalry? 

How are orders given to outposts and what do they 
contain? 
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“Yes, It’s a Steinway 


e there supreme satisfaction in being able to 

say that of the piano in your home? Would you 
. have the same feeling about any other piano? 
“Its a Steinway.” Nothing more need be said. 
Everybody knows you have chosen wisely; you 
have given to your home the very best that money 
can buy. . You will never even think of changing 
this piano for any other. As the years go by the 
words “Тез a Steinway” will mean more and more 
to you, and thousands of times, as you continue to 
enjoy through life the companionship of that noble 
instrument, absolutely without a peer, you will say 
to yourself: .‘‘How glad I am I paid the few extra 
dollars and got a Steinway.’’ 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL SUBWAY EXPRESS STATION AT THE DOOR 


107-109 EAST 14TH ST. NEW YORK 


Kindly mention The News 


Preliminary School for the Proposed 
American National University 


of Music 


Now open at 36 East 35th Street 
New York City 


Vocal instructor of renown, Metropolitan artist. Piano 
instructor for teaching repertoire; director of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. French, Italian, German taught 
by eminent teachers. Piano, ‘cello, violin and classic 
dancing by well-known instructors. No pupils accepted 
without promising talent. All students guaranteed début 
according to merits. Prices, $5 per lesson. Advisory 
Committee:—Enrico Caruso, Pasquale Amato, Mrs. 
Champ Clark, Mrs. Burleson, Miss Agnes Wilson, Mrs. 
Christian Hemick. 

For information write to executive offices, 801 Longacre 
Building, Broadway at 42nd st. 


STUDY SOMETHING PRACTICAL 
New York School of Fine and Applied Arts 


SUMMER SESSION, NEW YORK CITY 
Interior Decoration, Costume Design, Poster Advertis- 
ing, Life Drawing, Normal Training, 

Craíts and Painting 
Send for catalog and information 
SUSAN Е. BISSELL, Secretary 2239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


OUT-DOOR SCHOOL 


PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN for children 3 to 
10 years. Healthful outdoor activities with the stimulus 
of select companionship coupled with individual atten- 
tion and the advantages of private tutoring. An ideal 
location, directly adjacent to Manhattan Square, Mu- 
scum of Natural History and Central Park. 


ANNA E. CHAIRES, Principal 
42 WEST 76TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


STUDIO OF 


E. K. CARTER 


Specialized Photography in mono- 
chrome and colour for men and 
women of responsibility in the so- 
cial, scientific and commercial fields. 


2231 BROADWAY (at 8oth Street) 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Schuyler 9633 


Outdoor School Life for the City Boy 
BARNARD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Overlooking Van Cortlandt Park Playground; 4 min- 
utes walk from West 242d St. Broadway Sub Station 
COLLEGE PREPARATION 


WM. LIVINGSTON HAZEN, '83, HEADMASTER 
T. E. LYON, ASSOCIATE HEADMASTER 


FLORENCE 


оа SCHOOL 


Paduan Children 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
238th St. and Riverside Ave. Tel. 316 Kingsbridge 
DAY SCHOOL 
315 W. 87th St. (near Riverside Drive) Tel. 9121 
Schuyler. 

Individual instruction by graduate teachers experi- 
enced in training of difficult children. 

Kindergarten, Elementary and Manual Training 
Departments. 

Full particulars upon application. 


THE COLLEGE BOOK STORE 


A. G. SEILER, Proprietor 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS, 


AND SOUVENIRS 


Students’ Discounts Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 
1124 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR I20TH STREET 


RIVERDALE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


I4 acres facing Van Cortlandt Park at West 25and St. 
Best Boarding School Advantages Near By 
FOR DAY AND BOARDING BOYS 


Daily auto 'bus; hardy country life; unusually strong 
college preparation and elementary work. 
Preparation for Columbia by Columbia Men 
Ask for descriptive year book 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Head Master 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York City 


MORNINGSIDE SCHOOL 


438 WEST IIÓTH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
АП grades and Kindergarten 
Elliman kindergarten training classes. Spanish coaching 
Adults and children 
The Misses D. and L. JOHNSON, Principals 
Tel. 6914 Morningside 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 


BOYS AND GIRLS. HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Its preparation for college and home life long consider- 
ed model. Physical training emphasized. Gymnasium 
swimming pool, play-grounds. Illustrated catalogue 
sent on request. Address 
HENRY CARR PEARSON, Prin. [West]120oth St., №. Y. C. 


FRANCIS EMORY 


FITCH 


(INCORPORATHBD) 
Printers To Brokers 
47 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Kindly mention The News 


| ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 


transaction of business at a distance. 


Full information may be obtained, by those desir- 


ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, Согимвл Ашим: News, New York 


Telephone 5895 Hanover 


BENJAMIN B. LAWRENCE, '78 Msnes 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 


бо Wall Street New York CITY 


FRANCIS W. COLLINS, 'o5 E. M. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PUBLIC UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 


so Church Street New York City 


Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 
JOHN LAIMBEER, Jr. °83 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND ALTERATIONS 


103 Park Avenue 


Room 1118 Ngw YoRK City 


Telephone 3042 Cortland 


DANIEL E. MORAN, '84 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


5S Liberty Street New York City 


C. H. ELLARD, '97 
INSURANCE 


Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Cortland 4446 217 Broadway 


C. H. LiNDLEY HENRY EickHorr, '75L 


LINDLEY AND EICKHOFF 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW 


-604 Mills Building SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Cable Address: Chrysalis 


Facrory POWER PLANTS Fu&EL Economy 


PAND MOFFATT MYERS, M. E. тоот 
я " Griggs and Myers 
ve ` CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


i 110 West 4oth Street New York CIty 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 


Telephone 7190 Bryant D. E. BURCHELL, '04 


BURCHELL, CLARK & LOGAN, Ine. 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
110 West Street New York City 


William MacRossie 'ry 
Allan MacRossie, Jr. '14 
MacRossrE & MACROSSIE 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
SURETY BONDS 


Telephone 2172 John 


I Liberty Street New York City 


Н. R. BirziNG, State's Attorney WILLIAM LANGER, '10 


BITZING AND LANGER 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
Farmers and Merchants Bank Building 
Suite 2-3-4-5 
MANDAN, NORTH DAKOTA 


Rector 5586 


KENNETH С. STERN, E. E.'12 
111 BROADWAY 
New York City 


Sheet Aluminum. Babbitt Metal 


Telephone Rector 9310 


J. PARKE CHANNING, '83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway Nsw YoRk City 
Telephone Rector 1331! 
ALLAN N. SPOONER & SON, Ine. 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 
River and Harbor Construction—Piers, Bulkheads, 
Foundations and Caissons—Subaqueous Pipe 
and Cable Laying—Marine Divers 
Pier 11, North River New York City 


Telephone 
Madison Square 2721 


THOMAS J. BRADY, JR., 
C.E. 


THoMAS J. BRADY, JR., CONSTRUCTION Co. 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
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WHERE TO REPORT 


For details, telephone, write or call at Military and Naval 
Bureau, Fast Hall, Columbia University 


MILITARY DRILL 

Monday 3:00 Twenty-second Regiment Armory 
4:30 Twenty-second Regiment Armory 

Tuesday 3:00 Twenty-second Regiment Armory 
4:30 Twenty-second Regiment Armory 
8:00 University Gymnasium 

Wednesday 3:00 Twenty-second Regiment Armory 
4:30 Twenty-second Regiment Armory 
8:00 University Gymnasium 

Thursday 3:00 Twenty-second Regiment Armory 
4:30 Twenty-second Regiment Armory 
8:00 Brooklyn Riding and Driving Club (Cavalry Drill) 

Friday 3:00 Twenty-second Regiment Armory 
4:30 Twenty-second Regiment Armory 
8:00 University Gymnasium 

Saturday 3:00 Open Field Drill, Fort Hamilton 

Sunday 10:00 Open Field Drill, Fort [familton 


Моток Волт PATROL 


Announcement to alumni shortly 


LECTURES 
Monday 8:15 For membersof the Columbia University Club at the Club 


House. Lectures preparing for the Reserve Officers Training 
Corps. 

Tuesday Thursday, and Friday, 8:30, on the University Campus. A 
course similar to the above, given primarily for students who 
are drilling at the Twenty-second Regiment Armory. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 
Alumni who wish to obtain further information in regard to national 
service can communicate with the leaders in charge of different corps in 
the University’s mobilization, as follows: 


Staff Corps. Professor Н. E. CRAMPTON 
Medical Corps. Dean SAMUEL W. LAMBERT 
Legal Corps. Dean HARLAN F. STONE 
Technical Corps. Professor MICHAEL T. PUPIN 
Economics and Social Service Corps. Professor S. M. LINDSAY 
Home Instruction and Organization Corps. Dean J. E. RUSSELL. 
Language Corps. Provost W. T. BREWSTER 
Military Training Corps. JAMES DUANE LIVINGSTON 
ALL THESE MEN MAY BE ADDRESSED AT 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK 
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COLUMBIA WAR PAPERS 


The University’s part in the solution of the strictly non-military problems created by the war with 
Germany is being made vocal in a sertes of pamphlets written by experts. As has become apparent to the 
alumni, every ипи of Columbia has become organized for definite national service and, as announced in 
last week's News, the plan was approved by the Bureau of Education of the Department of the Interior, 
who notified every educational institution 1n the country of the details of the plan. 

The pamphlets mentioned above are to be issued as the Columbia War Papers. The first three of these 
have been issued and are reprinted herewith in the News. As more are issued from time to time, we will 
continue this policy tf space will permit. 


ENLISTMENT FOR THE FARM 
By Jonn Dewey 


Series 1, Number 1, of the Columbia War Papers 


The most inexcusable of Idle Acres is the 
fertile and tended acre thal fails to con- 
tribute its share to the nation's staple 
food supply at a time of national need. 


HE ideal of No Idle Acre is not easy to attain. 
Everyone knows the necessity of increasing 
the food supply of the United States and its Allies 
for the winning of the war. But how can individual 
effort be made available for their service? Many 
land owners who would be glad to do "their bit” are 
coníronted with the lack of labor. Efforts must be 
undertaken to recruit armies for the farm, to organ- 
ize men and boys for agriculture as a work of 
patriotism. But there is a large field for increased 
production without any new organizations, without 
any recruiting of additional forces, by the mere 
turning of available land and available labor to the 
work of commercial food production. That field is 
the garden of the country estate, be it large or small. 
In the suburbs of all our cities are a great number 
of summer homes, small and large, in which gar- 
dens are maintained. They have not been culti- 
vated for profit to any considerable extent. They 
have furnished vegetables for the tables of their 
owners, but rarely have they been cultivated with 
the idea of getting the utmost possible yield. In à 
large measure, they have becn playthings, and their 
addition to food resources has been incidental to 
their pleasure-giving power. 
Now is the time for a change. Let every garden be 
used to its fullest capacity for the production of staple 
foods. М need be, let the flower-garden be neglected, 
as well as the fancy borders. Let the gardeners of 
the great estates give their attention to beets, cab- 
bages, beans and potatoes. Let the owner of the 
small cottage garden who generally expects to grow 
a few bushels of potatoes for his own use, grow a tew 
bushels more for the general use. Let the owner of 
the large estate who has kept his garden simply to 
supply him with winter luxuries in his city home, 
now see to it that his land produces a surplus. 


These suburban and country estate gardens have 
always been capable of producing much more food 
than they were ever called upon to raise, without sig- 
nificant increase in labor. Their production was not 
limited by soil capacity or lack of labor, but by lack 
of demand. А considerable part of the produce of 
the average family garden goes to waste. The owner 
in the past has not cared to sell what he raised, and 
even if he has wanted to, he has not found it easy to 
reach a profitable market. That must remain true 
in the matter of perishable vegetables. It may even 
remain true so far as money profit goes in the matter 
of staples. Nevertheless, it is perfectly possible to 
add to the national stock of those staples, without 
added expense for the owners of summer-home 
gardens, by merely conserving the land and labor 
already employed to their fullest extent tor the pro- 
duction of food. 

The problem of bringing such supplies into the 
market will doubtless be met by organized effort as 
the need arises. The immediate problem is the 
larger planting at this season. The product can be 
handled when it is grown. But the work of produc- 
tion must be begun at once if a year is not to be lost. 

Most gardeners can render a great service by in- 
creasing their potato output. Alarming shortage in 
that crop has brought suffering even in time of peace. 
The prospective shortage in the wheat crop empha- 
sizes the need of doing everything possible to stimu- 
late the production of other staples which may sup- 
plement the bread supply. Potatoes meet that 
requirement. Moreover, they are the staple crop 
best adapted for most gardens. Grains cannot be 
profitably cultivated in small patches, but every 
available garden plot turned to growing potatoes 
will add just so much to the common food supply. 

Owners of country estates who have gardeners in 
their employ should awake to their duty and their 
opportunity in this field. The owners of the small 
gardens should realize that they, too, can be of great 
service. Much is said about vacant lot farming. It 
is likely to waste more than it raises, because most 
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vacant lots are not in good condition, and those who 
will attempt to cultivate them lack experience. 
However, if every existing garden already in a high 
state of cultivation is worked to double its usual 
staple food production, or even to increase it 25 per 
cent., a significant contribution could be made to 
tlie reserve food supply of the country. Many small 
contributions to that supply will make a vast 
aggregate. We are too forgetful in this land ot 
Wholesale operations of the value of the small units 
in making up the aggregate of our produce. 
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Even if the home garden only relieves thc drain on 
the usual commercial sources of supply, it will help 
to solve the country's problem. But, it can do more 
than that. Each plot can add its ten or one hundred 
bushels of potatoes to the common stock, its ton of 
cabbages, its load of beets or turnips. And if thou- 
sands of gardens will make this contribution, the 
national commissary can be made to overtlow. 

The most inexcusable of Idle Acres is the fertile and 
tended acre that fails to contribute its share to the na- 
tion's staple food supply at a time of national need. 


GERMAN SUBJECTS WITHIN OUR GATES 


By the National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor 
Series 1, Number 2, of the Columbia War Papers 


HE American people look with the greatest 

friendliness and sympathy on the German sub- 
jects who face the trial of residence here while the 
United States is at war with Germany. The Presi- 
dent in his address to Congress truthfully said, “We 
are, let me say again, thc sinccre friends of the Ger- 
man people." We are especially the friends of the 
German people who have dwelt among us and have 
shared our life. In this trying time, they may be 
assured that there will be no disposition to harm 
them, to interfere with their normal activities, or 
cause them any unpleasantness, if they strictly 
perform the duty imposed upon them by inter- 
national law of rendering faithtul obedience to the 
laws of this country and refrain from any interfer- 
ence with the war or any act prejudicial to the 
interests of the United States Government. Attor- 
ney General Gregory puts the case in a nutshell 
when he advises the Germans: “Obey the Law and 
Keep Your Mouth Shut.” : 

The Federal Government, at the present time, is 
relying upon the friendly devotion and loyal support 
of those aliens of enemy nationality who have found 
homes, livelihood, and privileges within the territory 
of the United States. The Government does not 
anticipate acts upon the part of aliens designed to 
interfere in апу way with the prosecution of war, or 
the normal conduct of civil administration— nation- 
al, state or municipal. 

Nevertheless, in case of necessity, the Government is 
prepared and equipped to deal with any emergency 
which may force il to intern enemy aliens. 

It should clearly be understood that internment is 
not analogous'to civil punishment for civil offense, 
but serves the double purpose of protecting aliens 
who need protection and preventing acts hostile to 
the interests of the Government. 

At the beginning of the war, the problem of in- 
ternment otfered many difhculties to England, 
France, Russia, Italy, and the Dominion of Canada. 
In Germany, aliens were confined in barracks de- 


serted by troops, and additions were built to the 
barracks to hold the increasing numbers of prisoners. 
Some first-class prisoners were interned in abandoned 
places, castles and monasteries. Aliens in Russia 
were deported to Siberia where they were compelled 
to provide their own lodgings and accommodations, 
the German Government making an allowance of 
fitteen rubles a month for the maintenance of 
Germans. 

England devoted such places as Crystal Palace, 
race-tracks, abandoned palaces and a variety of 
public buildings to accommodate interned prisoners. 
France uses for internment purpose many of the 
monasteries and seminaries lett empty by the Fran- 
ciscan Friars, as well as a number of disused factory 
buildings. 

The Hague Convention provides that prisoners 
may be employed on public works not harmful to 
their own nations and away from the theaters of war. 
It has been found practically impossible, because of 
the congested conditions abroad, to occupy prisoners 
in work of this nature. | 

In Canada, it was possible to place large numbers 
of interned prisoners at work on various Dominion 
public improvements, such as, clearing of land, road 
building and irrigation. Many prisoners, after a 
period of detention, when popular hostility toward 
them had diminished, were released on parole under 
adequate supervision. Through such paroles impor- 
tant reductions were made possible in the financial 
burden forced on the Canadian Government because 
of internment. In addition, prisoners were enabled 
to support themselves and their families. The Cana- 
dian Government has succeeded in giving protection 
to alien enemies, prevented acts hostile to the Gov- 
ernment and supplied opportunities for prisoners to 
Le economically productive. 

The National Committee on Prisons and Prison 
Labor, located at Columbia University, has been 
quietly planning for eventualities which may arise in 
connection with internment. This committee, at 
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the beginning of war in Europe, discussed with the 
Federal Government and with the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the nations then at war the matter of 
treatment of prisoners of war and interned aliens 
of enemy nationality. A committee was appointed 
by Ambassador Gerard, which accomplished excel- 
lent results in improving conditions. Since the 
President's Message to Congress otf February 3. the 
Committee has been engaged in devising suitable 
plans for the protection of the country as well as for 
the care of aliens of enemy nationality. American 
internment in case of necessity will probably follow 
the Canadian system. The methods there employed 
have been the basis for the detailed plans presented 
to our Government by the National Committee on 
Prisons and Prison Labor. 
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At present, the Government is in a position to em- 
bark on a policy of drastic internment should it be 
forced into such a policy. Complete plans, specifica- 
tions, regulations, and experts skilled in the various 
details necessary to an internment program, are 
ready for immediate service. 

The Government believes that there will be little 
need for an internment program. It has confidence 
in the friendship of Teutonic residents who will 
receive protection and friendly treatinent so long as 
they are deserving of it. Hostile acts. however, will 
meet with forceful suppression, as the war must pro- 
ceed withoul internal menace and the administration 


of government must continue in its usual way. 


MOBILIZE THE COUNTRY-HOME GARDEN 
By Roscoe C. E. Brown 


Series 1, Number 3, of the Columbia War Papers 


A Message to the School Boards, Principals and Teachers of the Nation on how School Children Can 


Ата the nation, 


Increase the food supply of the country in war time and during a world-wide shortage of food, 
Conscript the national enthusiasm for athletics to national usefulness, 

Assure a vigorous and healthy rising generation, 

Reap the advantage of organized effort with its moral and educational results, 


Develop constructive patriotism. 


HE War of the Nations 1з a war of organized 

social and economic effort. Military force is 
only onc factor in national organization. The ulti- 
mate decision as to victory may well be with the 
farmer. It has been said that success will be with 
the country that can put the last hundred thousand 
men in the field —and it is no use to put a hundred 
thousand men in the field if their stomachs are 
emptv. 

'The Central powers have held out against an iron 
ring because they could feed their home population 
and their armed torces. Experts have watched, not 
so much the reports from the battlefield as trom the 
farm. More important than anotlier million men 
for Germany is the coming grain crop. More impor- 
tant for us than an army of ten millions is the loyal 
American farmer. It is food that will win our 
battles. We must look to all to help in its production 
and in its economical consumption. The school 
children of America сап serye dennttely, effectively 
and with educational results by helping in the plowing 
of Uncle Sam's асте. 

The world faces a serious food problem. The re- 
ports of the International Agricultural Institute 
show that for the first time in many vears there 
exists a serious deficit in the total available world 
supply ot corn, wheat, гус, barley and oats. This 
deficit is estimated by David Lubin to be about 
150,000,000 bushels less than the normal require- 


ments for countries open to trade. 
more than a general one. It is one which we at 
home in America must face. The crop report just 
issued indicates that the supply of wheat will be 
more than 50,000,000 bushels less than last vear's 
supply. ln Kansas and Nebraska, the winter kill 
and drought have made heavy inroads into the total 
product of those states. 

Coupled with this is the general shortage in tarm 
labor. In the Middle West the general industrial 
development has drained the worker from the farm 
into the factory. In the North Atlantic states the 
production of war munitions and other war supplies 
has taken men from the farms. In the South the 
negroes have been leaving for the North for work on 
northern railways and other enterprises where they 
have been offered profitable returns for their labor. 
Added to all this is the complicating factor of no 
immigration of any importance from Europe since 
the mid-summer of 1914 and a large exodus to 
Europe at the opening of hostilities. There are not 
enough men to man our farms. If we enlist the 
school children in this work they can serve with results 
as beneficial to themselves as to the nation. 

What, then, is the duty of the school? In the 
fight for food, and it will be a fight, school children 
can help. There will be better results from training 
drills with the spade and the hoe than from parading 
America's youngsters up and down the school yard. 


The problem is 
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It is of no value to give military drill to boys of four- 
teen. A rifle is nothing for them to monkey with. 
But there is work for them that is important, valu- 
able and educational. It offers first of all an oppor- 
tunity to educators and teachers to develop 
Constructive Patriotism. It enables the teacher to 
help evolve in the growing generation the idea of 
universal service in the great battle of man against 
nature, which is something American, something 
great; and which is not a military idea transplanted 
from Europe. It gives a chance for the expression 
of the idea of service to one’s country which is not 
ot the destructive kind, There can never be any 
suspicion of a militaristic” influence. Work of an 
agricultural nature permits us to mobilize our chil- 
dren in the great national and super-national strug- 
gle betore us. It will employ for economic produc- 
tion a great unused labor force which is too young 
to join the nghting forces. It will give the children 
healthful exercise, a sense of reality which means so 
much to children, and a sense of service in perform- 
ance of work which is really useful. 

We can only afford one fad in wartime, and that 
fad is to be farming. But it will be useless for little 
William Corning Smith, aged twelve, of Kankakee, 
Illinois, to stick his little spade into his back yard 
betore his admiring parent. Individual, unorganized 
work on land not properly prepared for agriculture 
may be worse than useless; it may -be wastetul. 
Random ettorts not coordinated in a general scheme 
for the utilization of school children in large unita 
. will be foolish, misdirected effort. State, county 
and even national organization arc required to make 
available this latent power. Purely isolated effort 
will be fruitless, both as aids to the nation and edu- 
cation for the child. Organized work will bring the 


greater moral advantages of developing the power 


of concentration along with the interest in national 
and community service. [t will evoke an espril de 
corps which may be capitalized for national use, and 
shift the usual interest in gangs and athletics, both 
normal and natural, to work which opens the way 
to loyal industrial educational training. 

Organized work will sustain the interest of the 
school child. There will be none of that drudgery 
that comes with isolated work. A proper system 
would take advantage of the social and gregarious 
instincts and succeed in maintaining an interest sure 
to Hag without social support. There should be 
scientific mobilization of school children in local dis- 
tricts so that they may be distributed for service in 
planting, fruit picking, harvesting. They must be 
available in etfective units for rush seasons, though 
they must not interfere with the labor market or 
serve as scabs.” 

Ot course, rural and village schoots have the great- 
est opportunity to organize their children tor tarm 
work; but children in the cities may be sent into the 
country tor camps and tent colonies and work on the 


soil. This would be practicable especially during the 
vacation period and would give fresh air and health 
to the children trom the congested urban districts. 
Around our cities many ot the farms of older days 
have been turned into the Gentlemen's farms. The 
Delaware valley and Long Island have many such 
estates. On these fertile fields, which have been 
withdrawn from economic production, the school 
children might be organized for usetul work. There 
they will gain a knowledge of the world of nature, 
the discipline of useful work, acquaintance with 
country hfe and a broadened vision. Perhaps such 
an exodus of children might lead to a system of 
regular yearly migration from city to country which 
would be of great physical and educational benefit 
and help turn the tide from country to city. 

Dr. P. P. Claxton, Commissioner pf Education in 
the Department of the Interior, recently said: 

In the schools of the cities. towns, suburban 
communities, and manufacturing and mining 
villages ot the United States, there are approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 boys and girls between the 
ages of nine and sixteen. Most of them are idle 
more than half of the year. They are in school 
less than 1000 hours in the year, and allowing 
ten hours a day for sleep, are out of school more 
than 4000 waking hours, — more than an average 
of nine hours a day, not counting Sundays. 
National and State laws make it impossible for 
most of them to do any profitab!e work in inill, 
mine or shop, and many of them are forming 
habits of idleness and falling into vice. Even 
during the vacation months, only about ten per 
cent. have any profitable employment; only 
about five per cent. of them go away from their 
homes except for a few days. Still, they must 
live and be fed and clothed. 

For four millions of these there is access to 
back yards. side yards, front yards, and vacant 
lots, whicli might be cultivated as small gardens 
tor the growth of vegetables and small fruits. 
Many live where space could be easily had for 
chickens, ducks, or pigeons. And there are not 
less than 6,000,000 older boys and girls and 
adult men and women tor whom an hour or two 
of work each day in a garden would be the best 
form of recreation and rest from the routine of 
their daily labor in office or shop, or mill, or 
minc, and who might easily find the time for it. 

With some intelligent direction, these school 
children and older bovs and girls and men and 
women might easily produce on the available 
land an average of $75 each in vegetables and 
fruits for their own tables or for sale in their 
immediate fresh and 
through all the growing months and whele- 


neighborhood; crisp 
somely canned and preserved for use in winter. 
This would add $750,000,000 to the best form of 
tood supply of the ceuntry without cost ot trans- 
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portation or storage and without profits of 
middlemen. The estimate is very conservative, 
as has been shown by many experiments. 

In addition to the economic profits, there 
would be for the children health and strength, 
removal trom temptation to vice, and education 
of the best type: and for older persons, rest and 
recreation in the open air and the joy of watch- 
ing things grow. 


The work should be planned and conducted so as 
to reap its educational value. The children should 
not only get some knowledge of farming, but every 
effort sheuld be made to cultivate nature study, in- 
vestigations of plant hfe and growth; study of 
insects —those which help the farmer and those 
which hurt him. In addition, some fundamental 
training in mechanics and arithmetic should be 
arranged for. | 


This ts not a dream. 

It can be done 

By the teachers of America. 

There are about six weeks left in this school year. 
Now is the time lo organize this work. 


School boards and educational agencies should 
commence to make their plans. Delay is dangerous. 
This work of national education and national pro- 
duction will succeed if the teachers and parents co- 
operate with the school authorities... The work 
would be worth while even if we were not at war, 
and if there were no food shortage. But as we are 
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at war and as there is a food shortage, it is the 
duty of parents, teachers and school boards to 
consider the organization of school children into 
farming groups. 

just as children should not act in isolated and 
scattered ways, so the teachers should seek coopera- 
tion in every way. Enlist the sympathies of school 
boards, of intluential citizens, of the farmers. of all 
existing agencies, like corn clubs and canning clubs; 
call on count? agents and agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations for aid in making plans and 
for supervisors. Put as much leadership as possible 
in the hands of the abler bovs and girls. Perhaps 
some who have not shone in book work will be the 
first to make good if given active practical responsi- 
bilities. The work is for the good of the whole com- 
munity. Let it be done in a community spirit. 

But the first step must be taken by the educators. 
They are the ones who are in contact with both the 
youth and the other members of the community. If 
they rise to the opportunity, the work can be accom- 
plished. They will rise to the opportunity if they 
realize its nature. It is a chance to link the school 
with life. It isa chance to develop for the first time 
in the history of the world in time of war a construc- 
tive and industrial instead of a destructive and mili- 
taristic patriotism. All can join without distinction 
of race and creed, or even of previous sympathy. 
It is service not only for our own country and 
for the countries on wliose side we are fighting. but 
a service to the whole world when peace shall again 
dawn. 


THE MEDICAL SCHOOLS AND MEDICAL 
PREPAREDNESS 


Report of the Medical School Committee of the Council of National Defense 


Extract from the April 14, 1917, number of the Journal of the American Medical Association 


OUR committee after consultation with the 

surgeon-general begs leave to submit the 
following report: In your efforts to solve the 
urgent problem before this board and assist the 
surgeon-general in supplying an adequate number 
of medical officers for the army and navy, it is 
important that this country should not repeat 
England's blunder at the outbreak of the war in 
permitting the disorganization of the medical 
schools, either by calling the faculties into active 
service, or sanctioning the enlistment of medical 
students into any of the line organizations. Ог- 
dinary foresight demands that we face the possi- 
bility that the war on which we have entered 
may last for years. Medical schools to supply 
trained men for the future as well as the present 
emergency must be kept in active operation un- 


der any circumstances. While aiding to the ut- 
termost in overcoming the present shortage of 
men, the necessity of keeping the source of supply 
open emphasizes the importance of conserving 
our raw material. Therefore, men now in college 
looking forward to medicine as a career should be 
made to understand that it is their patriotic dut y 
to the nation at this time to continue their 
studies and enroll in the medical school of their 
choice. Furthermore, no medical student who 
has not completed three years of medical work 
should be permitted to give up his course as the 
country needs his trained and not his untrained 
service. 

There are, however, ways in which the medical 


schools can help the present situation. The fol- 
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 lowing suggestions are made for your consider- 
ation and action: 


(1) Medical schools should be prepared to grad: 
uate senior medical students promptly in case of 
need. The faculties should urge all graduates who 
can be relieved of their obligations as interns in civil 
hospitals to enroll in the Medical Corps of the Army 
and Navy. 

(2) Medical schools should be encouraged to con- 
sider as a torm of service the Italian plan by which 
base hospital units can be organized through the 
Red Cross. These military hospitals carry with 
them the clinical faculty and students as medical 
personnel. This type of organization mects two ends 
-—practical help can be rendered to the Army or the 
Navy in time of war and instruction may be con- 
tinued at the base. This permits the graduation of 
men directly into the junior grades of the Army 
after the most practical form of military instruction. 

(3) Fourth year students may be allowed to sub- 
stitute in special cases, service in a base hospital for 
the fourth year in the hospital at home when oppor- 
tunities are offered for instruction in such military 
institutions. 

(4) Medical schools that do not adopt the Italian 
plan should be prepared to reduce the faculties to 
the minimum required for routine work and enroll 
all men so liberated in the Medical Officers Reserve 
Corps. 


The same issue of the Journal contained the 
following editorial: 

In the present national crisis, the conservation of 
our sources of supply їп medical men is quite par- 
allel to the maintenance of productivity in other 
lines. A medical school is, in a sense, a factory, the 
output of which is absolutely essential to the main- 
tenance of the armed forces in the neld. Particular 
importance attaches, therefore, to the report of the 
Medical School Committee of the Medical Board of 


the Council of National Defense, printed elsewhere | 


in this issue. No better example could be given of 
the necessity of a wise foresight in this matter than 
the experience of England. In the first enthusiasm 
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at the outbreak of the great war, medical students 
and members of the faculties of medical schools were 
not only permitted but encouraged to enlist 
in the line or in various sanitary organizations. No 
one foresaw the disastrous consequences of this 
policy until the war had been in progress a year. 
With the disorganization of the medical schools, 
there were at that time no graduates to fill the 
junior grades of the rapidly growing army nor men 
to take the vacancies as interns in the various civil 
hospitals. Both medical schools and civil hospitals 
were disorganized. It then became necessary to 
withdraw both medical students and teachers from 
the Army and send them back to England to study 
with the handicap of a year’s waste motion, a blow 
from which the British Sanitary Service has never 
completely recovered. The problem with us is 
quite clear. Medical schools and civil hospitals must 
be kept in operation. Means to hold premedical 
students, to speed up production, and to turn over 
all unnecessary men for the Medical Officers Re- 
serve Corps must be devised. Several constructive 
suggestions are embodied in this report. Medical 
schools may adopt what has become known as the 
Italian plan—a wise policy devised by the Italians 
to profit by England's unfortunate experience. The 
clinical faculties with the medical students were sent 
to base hospitals at the front. Service for the army 
was performed by caring for the sick and wounded 
while instruction was continued at the same time. 
Without loss of energy, men were graduated directly 
into the medical corps of the army as the war pro- 
gressed. One or two schools in this country already 
have organizations of this type under way. The 
thing of fundamental importance is to remember 
that the medical schools must be kept operating. In 
every other way and by every other means, the 
national emergency demands that they cooperate in 
overcoming the present grave shcertage of medical 
men. This can be accomplished by reducing the 
teaching staff to a minimum, working through va- 
cations to increase the product, or by the Italian 
plan, which meets the needs both of the service and 
the future at the same time. 


THE COLUMBIA WAR HOSPITAL 
Plans include Equipment for 500 Beds to be Ready in go Days 
If Money is Raised 


| THREE months, if nothing jumps the 
track, the big Columbia University War Hos- 
pital, plans for which were approved three weeks 
ago by the Board of Trustees of the Universicy, 
will actually be ready for use. The prediction is 
predicated upon the public's propensity for con- 
tinuing to do its bit in the way of supplying the 
necessary money. The hospital will be built on 


• 
- 


the old Columbia Oval in the Bronx. 


First buildings will be equipped to accommo- 
date 500 patients, who may beill soldiers or 
civilians, or persons injured through disasters in 
or near the city. The cost of erecting the hospi- 
tal and maintaining it for one year with a ca- 
pacity of 500 beds is estimated at $700,000. 
A simple announcement of the proposal to estab- 
lish the hospital, made three weeks ago before 
any organization or appeal had been prepared, 
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resulted in spontaneous public subscription of 
more than $50,000. 

In addition to the reception of patients, the 
hospital will be the center of practical training 
for surgeons, nurses, and others intending to do 
Red Cross work at the front, and of mobile ficld 
units that may be rushed to any scene of 
calamity. 

The Columbia War Hospital will be a duplicate 
of the base hospital units organized by the Red 
Cross. It is calculated that it will play a great 
part in supplying the need for training in the 
present crisis, as its opportunities, because of its 
size and situation, for instruction by experts and 
clinical demonstration will be unequalled away 
from an actual base hospital. All authorities 
have emphasized the present need and lack of an 
institution where the personncl of medical and 
surgical units may be drilled in the actual per- 
formance of the tasks necessary in war. If the 
proposal that the United States assume the oper- 
ation. of the French ambulance service be 
adopted, the already great need for such training 
as the new institution will be enabled to give will 
be immensely increased. 

Although the hospital is designed for emer- 
gency service in the present crisis, after the war 
is over it will be continued as an integral part of 
the greater College of Physicians and Surgeons to 
be built in conjunction with a new Presbyterian 
Hospital. Permanent buildings will then replace 
the temporary structures now to be erected. 

At present, however, the executive committee 
is concerning itself with providing the things 
immediately necessary, and with details of organ- 
ization. A women's auxiliary will be formed 
soon, and other bodies will be called into service 
as soon as needed. ‘Things immediately neces- 
sary” means, mainly, money. The public is 
appealed to for funds, which may be sent to 
William Н. Woodin, President of the American 
Car and Foundry Company. Mr. Woodin has 
accepted the position of treasurer. His address 
is 165 Broadway, New York. 

Dr. J. Bentley Squier, '94 M, President of the 
Medical Society of the County of New York, 
originated and developed the plans for the hos- 
pital, The Board of Trustees of the University 
approved the plans and authorized its Finance 
Committee, in cooperation with President Butler, 
to set in motion the necessary machinery. The 
Finance Committee has approved detailed pro- 
posals of ways and means, and has turned over 
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the actual performance of the work to an execu- 
tive committee. Those who so far have been 
appointed on the committee are: 


Dr. William Н. Bishop of 667 Madison Avenue, 
Frederick A. Goetze, '95 Mines, Treasurer of Colum- 
bia University; Willard V. King, '89, President of 
the Columbia Trust Company; Dr. Adrian V. S. 
Lambert, '900M, Associate Professor of Surgery of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons; Dr. Samuel 
W. Lambert, '85M, Dean of the College; Dr. J. 
Bentley Squier, '84M, Professor of Urology in the 
College, and Dr. Francis Carter Wood, ‘94M, 
director ot the Crocker Research Fund. 

The following persons have consented to serve 
upon the Advisory Committee, which will include 
others: John С. Agar, '80L; Miss Belle Andrews; 
Mrs. H. D. Auchincloss; Stephen Baker; Robert 
Brewster; Harry 5. Black; R. J. Caldwell; Newcomb 
Carlton; Mrs. Josephine Chamberlin; E. C. Con- 
verse; H. P. Davison; Mrs. J. W. Decker; Henry 
W. de Forest, 781,5; A. de Navarro, '83L ; Robert E. 
Dowling; Rt. Rev. Myr. J. J. Dunn; Daniel Guggen- 
heim; Edward W. Hatch; A. Barton Hepburn, 
"11 Hon.; Theodore Hetzler; Mrs. Helen Н. Jenkins, 
'15B; Oliver С. Jennings, 89L ; Willard V. King, ‘89; 
James L. Laidlaw; Adolph Lewisohn; John R. 
Morron; Dudley Olcott, 2d; John B. Pine, '77; 
Н. S. Pritchett; G. А. Plimpton; Roy А. Rainey; 
Mrs. Roy A. Rainey; Theodore P. Shonts; William 
Sloane, '68; Mrs. L. E. Stoddard; Howard Town- 
send; August E. Uihlein; Barend van Gerbig; Mrs. 
B. van Gerbig; Stephen G. Williams, '82L; William 
Wollman; William R. Wood. 


Even before completing its organization the 
executive committee began to determine the 
exact type of hospital that should be built and 
decided upon plans and specifications. prepared 
for the Red Cross by Butler and Rodman, archi- 
tects, in cooperation with Walter Blooer, of the 
United States Realty Corporation. 


Alumni 1n Auxiliary Defense 
Committee 


The following alumni are members of the 
Auxiliary Committee for National Defense of the 
City of New York: 

Charles H. Peck, '92M ; Frederic E. Sondern, '89 
M; W. B. Brinsmade, ‘92M; Н. С. Coe, '82M; К. 
Connell, 60M; О. V. Huffman, '05M; W. B. James, 
'65M; S. W. Lambert, '85M; S. Lloyd, '80M; J. F. 
McKernon, ‘90M; L. Morris, "890M; W. M. Polk, 
‘OOM; J. B. Squier, 94M; W. S. Terriberry, '90M. 
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WHILE THE CAMPUS BUZZES WITH PREPARATIONS 
FOR WAR 


All Departments Busy with Problems Placed Before Them by 
the Authorities 


O FACILITATE the work of registering 

volunteers, Frank A. Dickey, '07, Regis- 
trar, has proposed that Columbia and other uni- 
versities offer their gymnasiums and staffs to the 
National government to be used as recruiting 
stations. The plan, in the main, is to arrange a 
system of registration similar to that which is 
used at the Summer Session, when, on some days, 
as many as 2000 persons are enrolled. 

Mr. Dickey and Dr. George L. -Meylan, 
'о4А.М., head of the Department of Physical 
Education. have submitted the plan to the Inter- 
collegiate Physical Directors Association and the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars. 
Dr. J. E. Ravcroft of Princeton, President of the 
former association, is at present engaged in 
obtaining the sentiments of his executive com- 
mittee, and it is expected that a decision will soon 
be reached. Mr. Dickey, who is President of the 
Association of Registrars, has already secured 
the cooperation of his executive committee and 
has forwarded their offer to Washington. 

Regarding the matter of physical examination 
of recruits, Dr. Meylan said that, even with only 
the present staff, Columbia could examine be- 
tween one and two hundred men a day. More- 
over, many of the physical directors of the High 
Schools of New York, who are qualified to do 
this work, have signified their willingness to give 
their services. According to Dr. Meylan, the 
entire work would be under the supervision of 
an army surgeon. 


Preparing to Train Army Cooks 

.. Food may be scarce, but it will be utilized to 
. the best advantage in the army. This is the 
determination of Miss Bertha E. Shapleigh, In- 
structor in the Department of Foods and Cook- 
ery, School of Practical Arts, Teachers College, 
and Monsieur Panchard, Managing Chef of the 
Hotel McAlpin. 

These two food experts will instruct qualified 
chefs how to teach army cooks. The course will 


begin April 20, and will consist of six two-hour. 


periods, to be held from half-past three to half- 
past five, Friday afternoons, in Teachers College. 
Twelve chefs have already enrolled. There are 


accommodations for thirty persons, and it is 
thought that at least that many will apply for 
membership in the class. 

That there was urgent need for such a course 
is shown by the fact that three different persons 
had the same idea at the same time. When 
Monsieur Panchard offered his services to Major 
General Wood and those of his association, the 
Chef de Cuisine of America, he had this idea in 
mind. Later, Major Lawton asked Monsieur 
Panchard if he knew any chefs who would volun- 
teer to teach cooking instructors. When the 
latter consulted the Teachers College dietary 
authorities, they said that they had already 
planned such a class. | 

The chefs will be told to simplify their instruc- 
tions as much as possible, to teach the method 
to be applied rather than the dishes to be served. 
The use of utensils and appliances, the way to 
sect up a field range, the care of equipment, 
methods of cooking, and recommendations as to 
canned goods and emergency rations, are the 
subjects to be covered in the first lesson. Other 
lessons will include instructions on meat cutting, 
ten-day rations, packing and transportation, 
preparation of dry vegetables, drinks—not 
alcoholic, says Monsieur Panchard—and market- 
ing. Monsieur Panchard has consulted with the 
authorities of the Military Training School in 
Washington, so that the course will not. conflict 
with instructions given there. 


To Draft Farm Laborers 

The immediate passage of a bill by Congress, 
which will enable President Wilson to draft any 
males from sixteen to fifty years for farm service 
or for work in manufacturing or munitions plants, 
is advocated by Benjamin B. Kendrick, Associate 
Professor of History. Professor Kendrick would 
have the law administered by experts chosen 
without regard for party afhliation, who would 
use their discretion in the choice of men to be 
drafted so as to get the greatest efhciency. The 
curtailment of education in American colleges 
and high schools will set free many professors 
who have made a special study of the situation, 
who would be capable adnunistrators, he says. 
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"President. Wilson should have the power 
immediately to conscript males for farm service,” 
said Professor Kendrick. “The situation is 
much more serious than we think, and we must 
have a million farm workers at once. 

“There are certain classes of employees in cities 
that should be drafted for this service. I believe 
about half the waiters and taxicab drivers could 
be spared, and so could many of the personal 
servants. They could leave their business of 
taking tips and turn their attention to profitable 
work with benefit to the country and with no 
loss to any опе. Bartenders and brewery em- 
ployees could be put to work producing grain 
rather than using it up to make liquor. 

“In addition to conscripting employees in the 
cities that are now performing no service for the 
government, Í think that all boys from sixteen 
to nineteen in the high schools, and college men 
should be used on the farms this summer to 
promote intensive farming. It should be under- 
stood that no boy under nineteen years of age 
will be allowed to bear arms. 

“We must get the idea of voluntary service out 


of our heads immediately, but we must have 


selective conscription. [t is as necessary that we 
get the most possible out of our land this year 
as raising an army. The crop outlook is not 
good. lt is too late now to plant spring wheat, 
and the planting of other grain crops must be 
done before the first of June, and then careful 
attention must be paid to making the crops as 
large as possible. 

“The young men from the farms will probably 
be the first ones to try to volunteer, because 
thev will look upon war as an adventure and a 
relief from the quiet work of the farm. But they 
can be of more service to the nation by staving 
on the farm than they can be by shouldering 
a gun. 

"At the same time, it would be foolish to 
think of taking men who are at present employed 
in manufacturies that can be of service to the 
government and putting them to work on a farm. 
The manufacture of clothing is a very vital mat- 
ter to the government at the present time, be- 
cause clothing and equipment for its soldiers are 
needed. That trade is now short of employees 
and the government should have the power to 
draft men from some less useful trade for that 
work. Tt should have the power to conscript men 
for service in munitions plants, if enough men 
can not be secured in some other жау.” 
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College professors who have made.a special 
study of the conditions, because of their position, 
could be used largely in the administration of the 
law, Professor Kendrick believes. Even though 
American universities do not close during the 
war, their activities will be decreased. The stu- 
dent body will be smaller and many professors 
would be free to take charge of the work for the 
government. 

“There are also many expert farmers in the 
country," says Professor Kendrick, “who are now 
too old to work but who could direct the work of 
others.” 

“Оп almost every farm," said Professor Ken- 
drick, "there are two farmers. One of them is 
too old to work, but because of long experience, 
he knows agriculture thoroughly, and the other 
farmer is the one who actually supervises the 
work. The old farmers would be of great value 
if used by the government as supervisors.” 


, 


“If a conscription plan is adopted for agricul- 
ture, the government should take over at once 
all land which has not been cultivated heretofore 
and use the conscripted forces to develop that 
land," says Professor Kendrick. 


"Pending the passage of such a conscription 
bill by Congress, college students and other men 
who are not physically fit for military service 
can be of the most service to the country this 
summer by seeking work on a farm.” 


National prohibition, as a war measure, with'a 
view to using the entire supply of wheat and 
grain this summer for food, instead of having a 
large amount diverted to the manufacture of 
liquor, is another proposal by Benjamin B. Ken- 
drick. Пе believes that Congress should at 
once pass an amendment to the Constitution and 
submit it to the states for ratification. 


“The wheat crop will be light," said Professor 
Kendrick, "and we are facing the problem of not 
only having to feed ourselves, but of feeding our 
allies. In such a crisis, it is necessary that the 
government use every means to sce that none 
of the supply is wasted. Millions of bushels 
of grain will be used in the manufacture of 
whiskey, if national prohibition. measure is not 
passed.” 

“More than half of the states are dry at the 
present time and they could surely be counted 
upon to ratify the measure. I believe that many 
of the other states would ratify a prohibition 
amendment also under the conditions.” 
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Alumni in Aerial Coast Patrol. 


More than 125 alumni and students have 
volunteered for the Aerial Coast Patrol, and the 
National Coast Patrol Commission has decided 
to form the Columbia men into the Aerial Coast 
Patrol Unit No. 4. 

The Columbia Unit was organized by Clarence 
Martin, '04, of 52 William Street. Philip Sims, 
an American aviator who served in the Royal 
Acrial Corps of Great Britain, will be instructor. 

The Columbia Unit is contemplating the pur- 
chase of Howard 5. Borden's seaplane for the 
use of the men. The unit has no machine at 
present, and the men are training with the 
Ofhcers' Training Corps. The permanent train- 
ing ground of the aviators will be a field on the 
Shrewsbury River, in New Jersey. Men who 
do not prove suitable as fliers may be used as 
mechanics. 

More than $6000 has been subscribed for the 
use of the aviation corps. This money will be 
used to buy a machine, the initial cost of which 
is $8000, and the expenses of equipment will 
bring the total to about $12,000. The govern- 
ment will take over the unit as soon as it is suf- 
ficiently organized. When this is done, the 
government will pay all expenses and pay back 
the money that has been advanced bv individual 


subscribers. 
ә 


"Should Ban Luxuries’’— McCrea . 


That the manufacture of luxuries should Бе 
stopped and those concerned with their output 
diverted to turning out the necessaries of life, 
is the opinion of Roswell C. McCrea, Professor 
of Economics in the School of Business. 

“I would even limit the publication of news- 
papers to one morning and one evening edition,” 
said Professor McCrea. “In this way the wood 
pulp would be put to other uses and the addi- 
tional labor employed in putting out extra edi- 
tions.” | 

Professor McCrea expressed his approval of 
the plan of the Massachusetts State Committee 
on Public Safety, whereby manufacturers have 
been asked to release as many of their men as 
possible for limited periods to work on farms, 
so as to facilitate the engagement of the necessary 
labor for the raising of crops. Under this plan, 
the men would receive their regular waves while 
emploved on such work, the funds being pro- 
vided by the committee through its local sub- 
committees. 
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"In speeding up munitions manufactures, how- 
ever," said Professor McCrea, "those concerned 
with the handling of labor should be cautioned 
to see that labor should not be overworked. 
Fatigue would lead to loss of efficiency, and then 
we would be confronted with the same problem 
which England faced when the war began. The 
Federal Workmen's Compensation Commission 
Is now considering the problem." 

Professor McCrea is head of the Division of 
Industry in the Columbia Economics and Social 
Service Corps. He is communicating with the 
Council of National Defense in working out 
various problems of an industrial as well as of a 
commercial nature. These problems relate to the 
question of what men are to fight: in industry, 
the taking of censuses and making of schedules; 
commercially, the question of distribution and 
of marketing. 

Professor Jacoby to Teach War Navigation 

War navigation will be taught at the Uni- 
versity by Professor Harold Jacoby, '85, Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy, as the result of a decision 
to change his classes in Astronomy to classes for 
instruction in the elements of practical naval 
work. The classes now have a good knowledge 
of astronomy, and it will be comparatively easy 
to instruct them in the method of determining a 
ship's course by a study of the stars. Professor 
Jacoby's class meets at eight o'clock in the 
morning. Seventy-five students are taking the 
work, and the course will be limited to that 
number. Professor Jacoby has started instruc- 
tion in the use of the sextant, and practice is 
held every day. 

Another measure which is occupying Professor 
Jacoby's time is that calling for national dav- 
light saving. Professor Jacoby 1s a member of 
the Executive Committee of the National Day- 
light Saving Commission, and he expressed the 
opinion that the scheme for daylight saving will 
be acted upon favorably by Congress as soon as 
the more important war measures are out of the 
Way. 


Three Battalions in the Eighth Corps 


It has been planned to form the Army Division of 
the Eighth Corps into three Battalions: the first 
to be composed of Alumni and of Students in the 
Graduate and Extension Departments; the second 
to be composed of Undergraduates; and the third 
of friends of the University and the relatives of 
students and alumni. 
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University Notes 


Enlargement of the curriculum to provide fortrain- 
ing in courses adapted to military pursuits will be 
made by Director James E. Egbert of the Depart- 
ment of Extension Teaching commencing in May. 
Courses in wireless telegraphy, cable telegraphy, 
principles of aviation, surveying, map drawing, 
military law and agriculture will be instituted. 

In connection with the plan to give courses where 
instruction of a valuable nature may be secured by 
clerical workers interested in volunteer emergency 
work, Extension Department courses have been 
begun in elementary tvpewriting, elementary book- 
keeping, cataloging, and filing. The 
courses will cover a period of eight weeks. 


indexing, 


The following letter has been circulated among 
the faculty and officers of administration of the 
University: 


To Officers of Instruction and Government in Columbia 
University: 


It is proposed to send the following memorial to 
the Russian Government. If you approve, will you 
kindly call at the Secretary's office before Wednes- 
day, April 18, to sign the engrossed copy? 


To the Provisional Government of Great Russia, 
we, Professors of Columbia University in the City 
of New York, send cordial greeting, in commemora- 
tion of the Revolution of the Russian nation, and 
the establishment of a democratic government. 

We have viewed with keen tnterest and profound 
sympathy the ceaseless efforts that the intellectual 
leaders of Russia and our colléagues in Russian 
universities have steadfastly made to win for the 
people of Russia political, intellectual, апа social 
freedom. We against 
which you have struggled, the checks, disappoint- 
ments and disasters it has been your lot tor many 
years to endure, and we revere the high aims and 
unfailing courage which have animated all your 
acts. 

We gratefully acknowledge our part in the debt 
Which mankind owes to Russian literature, music, 
art and science. The world has been long aware of 
the boundless humanity in the Russian people and 
we, in particular, are glad to record our belief in 
the value of vour achievements. 

We, therefore, congratulate you on the successful 
outcome of your long struggle. [It is ‘with high 
happiness in what you have already accomplished 
that we, members of the oldest of the great democ- 
racies, greet you, leaders of the newest апа the 
greatest. Tt is with the highest hope апа most 
steadfast faith that we look for the full fruition of 


recognize the obstacles 


what Russians during the past few weeks have 
begun in a manner so generous and so magnificent. 
We rejoice that our country has cast its lot with 
you and with your allies in the unparalleled strugele 
Мау the 
successful outcome of the contlict mark the ending 
of the last great attempt of the dark torces ot the 
world to exploit and oppress humanity. It is the 
sacred cause ot the peace and brotherhood of the 
world, and in this cause we are at one with you. 


for liberty that is now fiercely waging. 


WILLIAM T. BREWSTER 
FRANK D. FACKENTHAL 
James Н. ROBINSON 
VLADIMIR G. SIMKHOVITCH 
CALVIN THOMAS 

ASHLEY H. THORNDIKE 
RAYMOND WEEKS 


As soon as the signatures have been received the 
Memorial will be forwarded to the Russian Gov- 
ernment. - 


Calendar 
Athletic schedules abandoned 


SATURDAY, APRIL 21 
1914 Annual Dinner. Columbia University Club, 


7 p. m. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 24 


Club Dinner. 18 Gramercy Park, 7 p. m. Mr. 
Arthur G. Empey, speaker 
TUESDAY, APRIL 24, and 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 25 
Morningside Players performances. Comedy 


Theater, 8:13 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 25 
Columbia University Chorus—Concert, Samson 
and Delilah. Carnegie Hall, 8 p. m. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 26 
Albany Alumni Club—University Club, Albany 
SATURDAY, MAY 5 
1912 Class Meeting. Columbia University Club 
SUNDAY, JUNE 3 


Baccalaureate Sermon, 4 p. m. Reverend Wil- 
liam Arnold Shanklin, D. D., preacher 


TURSDAY, JUNE 5 
Alumni Trustee Nominating Convention 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6 


Commencement Day 
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PPORTUNITY has knocked with a Gar- 
gantuan knock at the door of Columbia 
athletics. In fact, the cancelling of intercollegi- 
ate schedules and the disbanding of Varsity 
teams have given to college athletics a chance to 
justify themselves in a way never before granted. 
The theory of collegiate athletics is a variation 
of the survival of the fittest, involving the par- 
ticipation of the entire student body in sports, 
with the Varsity team as a goal to kcep interest 
high, stimulate friendly relations with neigh- 
boring institutions and recognize the superior 
prowess of a fractional group of participants. 
The practice is far removed from the theory. In 
the average American college the organized par- 
ticipation in sports is confined chiefly to men with 
some experience and ability who hope by inten- 
sive training and coaching to secure one of the 
coveted places on a Varsity team. While these 
few practice day after day—indeed, їп many 
instances, they make a business of athletics—the 


majority look placidly on and limit their physical 
endeavors to a thorough workout of the larynx 
on the day of the big game. They think they 
have no chance of making the Varsity team, and 
hence have no desire to exercise. This unfortu- 
nate lack of interest to the extent of personal par- 
ticipation in the vast majority of undergradu- 
ates is the chief fault found with college sports in 
this country, and to a very large extent it is a 
manufactured lethargy. There is a tradition 
backed by many years of precedent, fostered and 
increased by each succeeding college generation, 
that athletics are limited to the few and that the 
many are to assume the role of innocent bystand- 
ers without question or cavil. 

In sharp contrast is the English student's de- 
votion to athletic games purely for the love of 
sport. Intercollegiate contests are subordinated 
to intra-college games and interclass games. 
Under this system practically every man in the 
University has an opportunity to participate in 
organized athletics. This scheme has been found 
feasible and productive of extremely gratifving 
results in American colleges. Harvard, Cornell 
and Wisconsin lay a great deal of stress on ath- 
letics for the entire student body and have accom- 
plished what they hope will lead to general par- 
ticipation. Columbia has, to be sure, arranged 
some few inter-class games, but they have been 
limited to a baseball series in the Fall, basketball 
in theWinter and a half-hearted attempt at inter- 
fraternity baseball in the Spring. During the 
year past this was increased by a series of inter- 
class football games. The present is the time for 
expansion along these lines. With intercollegiate 
schedules cancelled for the remainder of the year 
and coaches engaged by the season, a strenuous 
campaign should be launched for interesting 
more men in organized sport. Inter-class, inter- 
dormitory, inter-fraternity and intra-collegiate 
games should be started under the direction of 
Varsity coaches and the Department of Physical 
Education. Columbia has taken a step in the 
right direction by placing the Varsity football 
and track teams under the jurisdiction of a 
member of that department. With the experi- 
ence gained with those two teams the department 
should be enabled to readily organize intra- 
collegiate athletics to the benefit of all concerned. 

Now is the time to prove that costly equip- 
ment, coaches and training, stadia and all the 
appurtenances of college athletics are justified. 
If collegians play games simply as a means to an 
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end, the Varsity team, it is time intercollegiate 
contests were done away with. If sport for 
sport's sake ts more than an idle phrase, now is 
the time to prove it. 


Military Engineering Committee 
Meets 


The Military Engineering Committee of New 
York, of which Joseph Struthers, '85 Mines, is 
Office Manager, and Jacob Langthorn, '91 Mines, 
is Secretary, held a meeting on April 12, and the 
resolution below was unanimously adopted: 


WHEREAS, in any large army to be created for the 
war, engineer troops will be needed in large numbers, 
and 


WHEREAS, they should be officered by skilled en- 
gineers only, and 


WHEREAS, the composition and training of such 
troops differ so much from the composition and 
training of non-technical troops that they should be 
organized under one central authority rather than 
under many scattered. authorities: 


Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


That the members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives be requested to insist that all new 
units of engineer troops be organized and main- 
tained by the War Department and not by the 
individual States. 


Hon. Joseph H. Choate at Chapel 


Hon. Joseph Hodges Choate, '16 Hon., made an 
address in St. Paul's Chapel on April 12. Spectator 
reported his address, in part, as follows: 


There is only one thing to talk about at 
present, and that is war. For many months 
past it has been hard, if not almost impossible, 
for an American to hold his head high, but now 
he сап hold it just as high as anybody else. 
You all know what this war is, and the fact that 
we are in it is a source of pleasure to every true 
and patriotic American. Many thought that 
we could help the Allies without going to war 
by supplying them with food and ammunition, 
but this was not so. We have helped the suf- 
fering and wounded in the warring countries, 
but we might have done much more than we 
actually have done. Some $250,000,000 has 
been contributed by Great Britain and France, 
while the United States has given only $11,000,- 
000. Now, however, our money will get into 
the war, even if we do nothing else, and at pres- 
ent $7,000,000,000 is being raised to be used for 
war work. 

We have at Washington a President whom, 


I believe, all Americans love and honor. At 
times I, like many others, have criticized him, 
but I now believe that his watchful waiting pol- 
icy was merely to find out in what position we 
were to enter the war. It is true that we, asa 
nation, are somewhat unprepared, but we are 
entering the war according to the American 
policy, namely, to enter first, and prepare after- 
ward. The submarine warfare of Germany has 
become so cruel and barbarous that President 
Wilson could see no other way open but to de- 
clare war. We have not entered the military 
field on any selfish purpose or because American 
lives and ships have been lost, but we have de- 
clared war in order to save the world from the 
cruel, barbarous dominion of Germany. As for 
actual participation, I believe that the inspira- 
tion that the appearance of an American army 
on the European battlefield would give the 
Allies would materially hasten the end of the 
war. I should rely upon the navy to keep the 
ocean open, so that we might carry food and 
ammunition to those who have been fighting our 
battles as well as their own in the interest of 
.humanity. 

Because of our hasty entry into the war, there 
is something that every man and every woman 
can do to help the country, and my last word of 
advice is to be ready to do what opportunity 
offers in the next few years. All can do some- 
thing, and you can not pay for glory, safety and 
national honor without sacrifices, but it is worth 
the price. Get ready to get ready, and do it 
with all your might. 


Gifts from the Library 


In the past two ycars the Library has made 
from its duplicate collections the following gifts 
to the institutions designated: 


Penn College, Oskaloosa, Iowa: two boxes of 
books in May, 1916. 

Columbia College, Columbia, South Carolina: 126 
volumes in September, 1916. 

Mission Sunday School, Summertown, Tennessee 
(Rev. Theodore Gerrish, Superintendent): one box 
books in August, 1916. 

Williams College, Williamstown, Massachusetts 
(whose Chemistry collection was burned): volumes 
on Chemistry in June, 1916. 

Agricultural and Mechanical College, Normal, 
Alabama: 175 volumes in February, 1916. 

Morris Harvey College, Barboursville, West Vir- 
ginia: three boxes in January, 1916. 

Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessce: 
umes in June, 1915. 

Athens College, Athens, Alabama: 
November, 1915. 


135 vol- 


one box, in 
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Examination for Commercial Attaché 


At the request of the Department of Com- 
merce, the United States Civil Service Commis- 
. sion will conduct an examination for the position 
of Commercial Attaché, for men only, on April 
25, 1917. This examination will be held at a 
number of the larger cities in the United States, 
and applicants will be examined at the most con- 
venient examination point. The salaries for 
these positions will not exceed $5000 per annum. 
In addition, all transportation expenses will be 
paid and $4.00 per diem will be allowed for living 
expenses to and from the post of duty, and while 
the attaché is traveling on official business. 

This examination 15 being held for the purpose 
of getting eligible men for coming appointments, 
For further information apply to Appointment 
Office, Columbia University. 


Trustee Convention Delegates 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE LAW SCHOOL 


Delegates 
Н. Starr Giddings, '00,'03l. 
William C. Cammann, '91,'931. 
George F. Butterworth, '74, '76L 
Alternates 


Archibald Douglas, '94,97L 
Gerald S. O'Loughlin, 'o3,'o0L 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE SCHOOLS OF MINES 
ENGINEERING AND CHEMISTRY 
Delegates 

Edwin Ludlow, '79 Mines 


Louis D. Huntoon, '95 Mines 


Alternates 
Thomas H. Leggett, '79 Mines 
H. Hobart Porter, '86 Mines 
William Y. Westervelt, 'o4 Mines 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURE 
Delegates 
H. S. Kissam, '56F.AÀ. 
Goodhue Livingston, '88F.A. 
Arthur Lobo, ‘osha. 


Alternates 
S. B. Colt, '8S8F. A. 
e J]. M. Hewlett, '90F. A. 
E. P. Casey, "86 Mines, ’88F.A, 


April Club Dinner 


The regular monthly dinner of the Club will be 
held on Tuesday, April 24, at the Club house. 
The speaker will be Mr. Arthur G. Empev, an 
American who served for two years in the 
British army in France. His lecture is entitled, 
"Over the Top with the Best of Luck.” 


Annual Dinner of Northern 


New York Alumni 


The Alumni Club of Northern New York will 
hold its annual reunion and dinner at the 
University Club, Albany, on Thursday, April 
26, at 7 p. m. The Secretary of the Club, E. 
Howard Osterhout, то, '12L, has announced 
that the dinner will be a Patriotic Rally and the 
club is planning to have a number of prominent 
speakers address the members on the ашу of 
college men in a time of national crisis. Any 
alumni who are in Albany on the 26th of this 
month, or who plan to be there, are welcome to 
the dinner. Reservations should be sent to the 
Secretary, I Chester Street, Albany. 


1907 P. and S. Reunion 


The Class of 1907, P. and S., Columbia, wili 
hold its tenth reunion and banquet at the 
Columbia University Club, on Tuesday evening, 
June 5, 1917. The committee in charge consists 
of Drs. Tweddell, Pres.; Derby; Bass, and 
Sec., T. H. Allen. 


About Alumni 


76, 78L — William Francis А. von Sachs died in 
Vienna, Austria, February 15, 1917, from hardening 
ot the arteries. He was sixty vears old. 


'79M.—Dr. Justo Del Risco, a retired physician 
of Brooklyn, died on April 13 at 119 Letferts Place, 
ave fifty-eight. 


'82 Mines—William S. White is president of 
Field and White Company, manufacturers of roof- 
ing and deadening felts, Room 805, 110 Nassau 
Street, New York. 

'86L.— Julius M. Mayer, United States District 
Judge, was one of the speakers at the annual dinner 
of the alumni of the College of the City of New York 
held at the Hotel Astor on April 14. 


'86, '88L.— The firm of Bouvier, Geer and Lind- 
say having been dissolved, John Vernon Bouvier, 
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Jr., '86, '88L., and William Montague Geer, Jr., 
'об, 'o8L., formerly members thereof, and Phelan 
Beale, 'osL., formerly of 2 Wall Street, will continue 
the general practice of the law at 165 Broadway, 
under the firm name of Bouvier, Beale and Geer. 


'8g Mines— Robert Gilman Brown is engaged іп 
war work for Russia at 7 Grace Church Street, Lon- 
don, E. C., England. 


90 Mines— Thomas John Jones may be addressed 
at 7 Grace Church Street, London, E. C., England. 
He is engaged in war work for Russia. 


'92— E. V. Willits is with Lord and Company, 135 
Broadway, New York. 

'93 Mines— William Boyce Thompson is president 
of the Inspiration Copper Company, one of the fore- 
most porphyry copper mines of the world. 


197, 'o8 Ph.D.— Announcement has been made of 
the wedding of William Henry Fry, of Brooklyn, to 
Mrs. Lily Palmer Mcllvain, daughter of Mrs. Dowell 
Mason Palmer, 206 Clinton Avenue. 


'98 F. A.— The April number of the Architectural 
Record contains a very remarkable article on the 
work of William E. Parsons, for some fifteen years 
architect to the Insular Government at Manila. 
Mr. Parsons won the McKim Fellowship in 1899 
and then went to Rome for a year. He then went to 
Paris and shortly after his return. was called by 
Governor Forbes to Manila, where he remained until 
a year or so ago. His present address is 1800 Rail- 
way Exchange Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


'oIF. A.—An exhibition of the paintings of Mor- 


gan Colt was held from April 1 to 15 at the Ferargil 
Galleries, 24 East Forty-ninth Street, New York. 


Barnard Greek Games 


The annual contest between the Freshman and 
Sophomore Classes of Barnard College was held 
in the University Gymnasium on the afternoon 
of April 14. The Greek Games have won, and 
they deserve it, the reputation of being the most 
delightful of the University's public ceremonies, 
and the annual contest this year did nothing to 
impair an enviable record of past accomplish- 
ment. 

The 1917 Games are probably the last 
that will be held in the Gymnasium. The 
Student's Building for Barnard College, a gift 
of Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, will be ready for 
occupancy before another year. 

The News would like to go into a full and de- 
tailed description of this event, as each year 
brings a repetition of its beauties. Space and 
time are lacking. 
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The entrance of the classes was just as effective 
as usual this year. The Freshmen impersonated 
the homeless inhabitants of a city of ancient 
Greece which had been besieged and sacked. 
They are fleeing for refuge to a distant city and, 
beset on all sides by unnamed perils, they come 
upon a temple of Eos, the goddess to whom the 
Games this year were dedicated. Here they halt 
and pray the Goddess of the Dawn to usher in a 
fair day in order that they might not be over- 
taken by pursuers. As twilight falls, the throng, 
weary and grief stricken, toils on. 

The Sophomores came upon the scene as the 
people of Leuctra, a city of which a certain 
Nentor is king. He is the son of Eos and a mor- 
tal, and has offended the Goddess Artemis, a rival 
of Eos, by killing her sacred hind in the hunt. 
The offended deity has demanded that the king 
be sacrified in his mother’s temple unless some- 
one of equal rank be provided as a substitute. 


. As the people arrive they are seeking the temple ` 


to pray Eos to intervene in behalf of her son. 
At the same time a group of maidens and the 
King's Counsellor enter the temple for the same 
purpose, and the people join with them in making 
supplication for the deliverance of their ruler. 

Both these ideas were excellently portrayed 
and the Freshmen gained the decision of the 
judges by the scant margin of one point. 

The Freshmen triumphed in the dance. 
The scene, a continuation of the idea of the 
entrance, is supposed to be outside a wayside 
temple of Eos where a forlorn group of maidens 
in the heavy shadows of the early morning have 
stumbled. Sinking in prayer before the shrine, 
they are revived by the assurance of protection of 
Eos and in their joy they begin a dance, which is 
interrupted by the entrance of a band of warriors, 
drunk with conquest, who rush in and boastingly 
exhibit their strength in a mighty dance. They 
see and seize the maidens who in their fright call 
upon Eos, who appears disguised as the spirit of 
darkness, routs the warriors, and leads the 
maidens back to safety. 

The Sophomores theme was also a continua- 
tion of the idea of their entrance. While the 
people are beseeching aid of Eos for the deliver- 
ance of their king, a band of huntresses, hand- 
maidens of Artemis, appear bringing the king, 
bound and reconciled to his fate. In insolent 
triumph they drag him to the temple and draw 
their bows to shoot. But Eos appearing from 
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the throng, suddenly hurls herself before the in- 
tended victim. The huntresses refuse to be 
cowed and are defiant. The four winds, Eos’ 
daughters, are thereupon summoned and the 
stubborn huntresses are driven away. The 
winds interpret their joy in a dance, Eos re- 
enters her temple and the people celebrate the 
deliverance of their king. 

The Freshmen won this event by the decisive 
score of 26 to 12. 

The lyrics written by Miss Beatrice Lamberton 
Becker, 1920, and by Miss Marion Warren, 
1919, won first and second places respectively. 
Miss Dorothy Davey read Miss Becker’s poem, 
and Miss Esther Brittain read for Miss Warren. 

The judges for these events were: 

Music, Mr. Edoardo Petri, Mr. Walter Bogert, 
Professor Walter Henry Hall. 

Dance, Mrs. Diana Watts, Miss Florence Flem- 
ming Noyes, Miss Gertrude Colby. 

Costumes, Mrs. John W. Alexander, Mr. Robert 
Edmond Jones, Professor James Rignall Wheeler. 

Lyrics, Professor Grace A. Hubbard, Mr. Brian 
Hooker, Mrs. Douglas Robinson. 


When the athletic events began the Freshmen 
were in the lead and almost everyone conceded 
them the Games, for the score was at that time 
forty-seven to twenty-eight in their favor. To 
everyone's surprise the Sophomores ‘‘r-r-r-r- 
rolled ир” their score to forty-six and one-half 
before the torch race—the last event on the 
program, and, with the Freshmen score at forty- 
eight and one-half, and first place in the torch 
race counting five points and victory, excitement 
was at fever heat. 

Never did a band of Amazons enter battle with 
greater determination than did the torch race 
team of the Sophomores, and their efforts were 
crowned with success, for they won by nearly 
half a lap. The final score was, therefore, 
Freshmen, forty-eight and one-half, Sophomores, 
fifty-one and one-half. 

With the campus buzzing with preparations for 
war and with things militaristic demanding so 
much of our attention, the Games afforded an 
interlude which was particularly pleasing. 
Columbia is proud of the Barnard girls for many 
things; Barnard can be proud of her Greek 
Games for giving to Columbia an annual per- 
formance which is not only unique among 
colleges, but would also be a credit to any institu- 
tion in the world. 
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University Athletics 


Athletics for the many, rather than for the few— 
long an ideal cherished by Professor John Erskine 
and others—is to become a fact through the activ- 
ities of the Department of Physical Education and 
the Student Board, and the cancellation of all Var- 
sity schedules. Dr. George Meylan and Coach 
Metcalf have devised a system of inter-fraternity, 
inter-class, inter-dormitory, inter-military units, 
track and field meets, with a view to giving as many 
students as possible as much athletic training as 
possible to fit them further for military necessity. 
The inter-class events have already started. The 
full schedule will be under way soon. If the military 
situation does not clear up by next fall the full 
system will be put under way with the start of the 
academic year. 

The Student Board has sanctioned inter-class and 
inter-fraternity baseball games. The first of the 
former is due to take place Wednesday of this week. 
Captain Lester Lane of the defunct Varsity nine 
has been appointed chairman of the inter-class 
section, and Howard Miller of the fraternity division. 
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NUMBER 4 


Notes on Field Service Regulations 


NEW YORK 
1917 


OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS 


The Officers’ Reserve Corps was created by 
THE NATIONAL DEFENSE Аст of June 3, 1916, 
for the purpose of securing a reserve of officers 
available for service as temporary officers in the 
regular army. The duty is limited in time of 
peace to fifteen days of instruction per year. In 
time of actual or threatened hostilities Reserve 
Officers may be called into active service by the 
President. 


The essential parts of the various books on 
the subjects required by the examination for 
the Reserve Officers Corps have been condensed 
by Captain Parker into the single small book 
mentioned on the opposite page. 


Applicants for the Officers’ Reserve must be 
21 years old and citizens of the United States. 


T An applicant cannot be commissioned— 


Second Lieutenant after he is 32 years old; 
First Lieutenant after he is 36 years old; 
Captain after he is 40 years old; 

Major after he is 45 years old. 


For further information apply to the 


MILITARY BUREAU 
EAST HALL, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


t The'above age limits apply to the line but not to the 
staff corps. 


FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS 


The following notes are mainly taken from Captain Ralph M. Parker's book, 
" An Officer's Notes," published by George U. Harvey, 109 Lafayette 
Street, price $2. The book can be obtained at the University bookstore. 


COURTS-MARTIAL 


MILITARY LAW 


SouRCE. The Constitution of the United States. 


Kinps. Military Government, which is military power ex- 
ercised by a belligerent in occupied territory of the en- 
emy. (Part of International Law.) 

Martial Law at Home, which is military power 
exercised in time of war, insurrection, or rebellion over 
persons and things not ordinarily subjected to it. 

Martial Law as applied to the Army; which is, mili- 
tary power extending in time of war over persons in the 
military service, as to obligations arising out of such 
emergency and not falling within the domain of military 
law, not otherwise regulated by law. (Mainly civil 
cases.) 


Note. The last two divisions are applications of the 
doctrine of necessity to a condition of war, and spring 
from the right of national self-preservation. 

Military Law. This is the legal system that regulates 
the government of the military establishment. Its 
sources are written military law in the form of the Art- 
icles of War; the other statutory enactments pertaining 
to the military service; the Army regulations; general 
and special orders and decisions promulgated by the War 
Department and by law of military commanders. The 
unwritten military law is the ‘‘custom of war,” consist- 
ing of customs of service in time of peace and war. 

[3] 


FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS 


MILITARY TRIBUNALS. Military commissions and provost 
courts, for the trial of offenders against the laws of war 
and under martial law. 


Courts-martial—general, special and summary—for 
the trial of offenders against military law. 


Courts of inquiry, for the examination of transactions 
of, or accusations or imputations against, officers or 
soldiers. 


PERSONS SUBJECT TO MILITARY LAWS 


АП officers and soldiers belonging to the regular army 
of the United States, all volunteers from the dates of 
their muster or acceptance into the military service of 
the United States, and all other persons lawfully called, 
drafted, or ordered into or to duty, or for training in the 
said service from the dates they are required by the 
terms of the call, draft, or order to obey the same. That 
includes the Regular Army, entire; Volunteers when 
mustered into the United States Service; National 
Guard, from the date of the order and the draft into the 
federal service; members of the Officers' Reserve Corps 
when ordered for duty with the army by the proper 
authority; Enlisted Reserve Corps when ordered into 
active service. 

Cadets of the United States Military Academy. 

Officers and soldiers of the Marine Corps when de- 
tached for service with the Army. 

.. Officers and enlisted men of the Medical Department 
of the Navy, when on duty with marines which have 
been detached for duty with the Army. 

All retainers to the camp and all persons accompany- 
ing or serving with the armies of the United States with- 
out the territorial jurisdiction of the United States, and 
in time of war all such retainers and persons accompany- 
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ing or serving with the armies in the field, both within 
and without the territorial jurisdiction of the United 
States. 
АП persons under sentence of a courts-martial. 
Army field and quartermaster field clerks. 


CLASSIFICATION OF COURTS-MARTIAL 


General courts-martial. 
Special courts-martial. 
Summary courts-martial. 


COMPOSITION 


Officers in the military service of the United States, 
and in the Marine Corps when detached for duty with 
the army. 


EXCEPTIONS. No officers shall be eligible to sit as a mem- 
ber of a general or special court when he is the accuser 
or a witness for the prosecution; when there is only one 
officer present with a command, however, he shall be 
the summary court-martial of that command and shall 
try cases brought before him. Chaplains, veterinarians, 
dental surgeons and second lieutenants, quartermaster 
corps, are not in practise, detailed as members of courts- 
martial. 


NUMBER OF MEMBERS. General courts-martial—Any 
number of officers from 5 to 13, and shall not consist of 
less than 13 officers when that number can be con- 
vened without manifest injury to the service. The de- 
cision of the officer appointing the court is final as to the 
number which can be convened without manifest injury 
to the service. If a court is reduced to less than 5 mem- 
bers it will direct the Judge Advocate to report the facts 
to the convening authority and await his orders. Such 
report will always be made through the commanding 
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officer of the post, command, or station where the court 
is sitting. The commanding officer in forwarding a re- 
port will submit the names of the officers in his com- 
mand who are available for detail to the court. 

Special courts-martial—Any number of officers from 
3 to 5 inclusive. | 

Summary courts-martial, shall consist of one officer. 
The word “officer” means commissioned officer. 

An officer suspended from rank is not eligible for de- 
tail upon a court. A retired officer, performing active 
duty in time of war, is eligible for courts-martial duty. 
At other times he is not eligible for such duty, except 
when placed in command of a post, or when assigned to 
recruiting duty, when he may act as summary court- 
martial. 

Volunteer officers and officers of the reserve corps or- 
dered into active service are eligible. 

Note. No distinction exists between regulars and 
other forces as to eligibility for courts-martial duty. 

Unless unavoidable, no officer shall be tried by officers 
inferior to him in rank. The convening authority de- 
cides as to whether or not it is avoidable. 


AUTHORITIES FOR APPOINTING GENERAL 
COURTS-MARTIAL 


The President of the United States. _ 
The commanding officer of a territorial division. 
The commanding officer of a territorial department. 
The superintendent of the military academy. 
The commanding officer of an army. 
The commanding officer of an army corps. 
The commanding officer of a (tactical) division. 
The commanding officer of a separate brigade. 
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The commanding officer of any district, or of any force 
or body of troops, when empowered by the President to 
do so. 


EXCEPTIONS TO THE ABOVE. That when any of the fore- 
going commanders is the accuser or the prosecutor, the 
court shall be appointed by superior competent author- 
ity. The superintendent of the military academy can 
not convene a court for the trial of an officer. 


SPECIAL COURTS-MARTIAL 


AUTHORITIES COMPETENT TO APPOINT. The commanding 
officer of a district. 


The commanding officer of a garrison. 

The commanding officer of a fort. 

The commanding officer of a camp. 

The commanding officer of any place where troops are 
on duty. 

The commanding officer of a brigade. 

The commanding officer of a regiment. 

The commanding officer of a detached battalion. 

The commanding officer of any other detached com- 
mand. 


_. When any of the foregoing commanders is the accuser 
or the prosecutor, the court shall be appointed by a 
superior authority. The above-mentioned authorities 


may appoint special courts-martial for any portion of 
their commands. 


RANK OF APPOINTING AUTHORITY. Authority to appoint 
courts-martial is entirely independent of any particular 
rank. 


COMMANDING OFFICER AS A MEMBER. When but two of- 
ficers, in addition to the commanding officer, are avail- 
able, he will not detail himself as a member. In such 
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a case if superior authority desires to appoint a special 
court-martial for such command, the commanding of- 
ficer may be detailed as a member of the court. 


SUMMARY COURTS-MARTIAL 


AUTHORITIES COMPETENT TO APPOINT. The commanding 
officer of a garrison. 


The commanding officer of a fort. 

The commanding officer of a camp. i 

The commanding officer of any other place where 
troops are on duty. 

The commanding officer of a regiment. 

The commanding officer of a detached battalion. 

The commanding officer of a detached company. 

The commanding officer of any other detachment. 


Superior authority may appoint a summary court in 
any case where deemed advisable. When more than one 
officer is present the commanding officer will not detail 
himself as a summary court. 


JUDGE ADVOCATE 


POWER TO APPOINT. For each general or special courts- 
martial, the convening authority shall appoint a judge 
advocate, and for each general court-martial when neces- 
sary, one or more assistant judge advocates. 


JURISDICTION IN GENERAL 


JURISDICTION DEFINED. The jurisdiction of a court- 
martial is its power to try to determine cases legally 
referred to it and, in case of a finding of guilty, to award 
a punishment for the offence within the prescribed 
limits. 
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NATURE OF COURTS-MARTIAL 


Courts-martial form no part of the federal judicial 
system referred to in the Constitution of the United 
States. They are established under the constitutional 
power, however, to make rules for the government and 
regulation of the land forces, and are recognized in the 
provisions of the fifth amendment expressly exempting 
"cases arising in the land and naval forces" from the 
requirement as to presentment and indictment by grand 
jury. They are tribunals appointed by military orders 
issued under authority of law. Their jurisdiction is en- 
tirely criminal. They have no power to adjudge dam- 
ages for personal injuries or private wrongs, nor to col- 
lect private debts. No appeal can be made from them, 
nor can they be set aside by any other court. The 
United States courts, however, may on a writ of habeas 
corpus inquire into the legality of detention of a person 
held by military authority and may order him dis- 
charged, if military jurisdiction does not exist. Sen- 
tences of courts-martial have no legal effect until they 
have received approval or confirmation of the proper 
commanding officer. 


CONDITIONS NECESSARY TO SHOW JURISDICTION 


That it was convened by competent authority. 

That it was composed of persons legally competent. 

That it was vested with power to try the person and 
the offence. 

That its sentence was in accordance with law. 


PROCEDURE WHEN MILITARY AND CIVIL JURISDICTION 
ARE CONCURRENT 
In accordance with the principle of comity as between 
the civil and military tribunals in cases of concurrent 
Jurisdiction that which first attaches in a particular case 
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is entitled to proceed to its termination. This is, how- 
ever, not an inflexible rule. 


Can not be divested by act of accused. А court- 
martial having assumed jurisdiction of a case, can not 
be prevented from discharging its duty by any wrongful 
act on the part of the accused. For instance, if the ac- 
cused has escaped from military custody and furnishes 
no grounds for the court's not proceeding to a finding, 
the court should find and, in the event of conviction, 
sentence him as in any other case. In such a case it is 
proper for the counsel to represent the accused as though 
he were present. 


JURISDICTION NOT TERRITORIAL. It extends to persons le- 
gally subject to it and to offences committed by them in 
any place whatsoever; 7. е., in the case of an attache 
committing an offence, when on foreign duty. 


JURISDICTION WHEN TERMINATED. Usually military juris- 
diction ceases when military persons sever their connec- 
tion legally with the military service of the United 
States. There are exceptions to this, however, as fol- 
lows: 


Persons being guilty of fraud, embezzlement, etc., 
though dismissed or discharged from the service con- 
tinue to be liable for an act not known at time of dis- 
charge. 


When an officer in time of war, dismissed by the 
President, applies in writing for a trial on the grounds 
that he was wrongfully dismissed, the President shall 
convene a court-martial to try the officer on the charges 
for which he was dismissed. If the court-martial is not 
convened within six months of the making of the appli- 
cation by the officer, or after being tried, the court does 
not award dismissal or death, the President’s order of 
dismissal shall be void. 
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All persons undergoing sentence of a court-martial. 

Where a soldier obtains a discharge by fraud. 

Even though discharged from a term of enlistment, it 
does not relieve the soldier from the consequence of de- 
sertion committed during a former term of enlistment. 


JURISDICTION OF GENERAL COURTS-MARTIAL 


As TO PERSONS AND OFFENCES. Any person subject to 
military law, for: 
Any crime or offence punishable under the Articles of 
War. 
Any other person subject to trial by military tribunals 
for violations of law of war. 


LIMITS OF PUNISHMENT. Punishment upon conviction is 
discretionary with a general court-martial, except: 
When mandatory by law. 
When limited by order of the President. 
Death punishment can only be imposed when specifi- 
cally authorized. 


JURISDICTION OF SPECIAL COURTS-MARTIAL 


As TO PERSONS AND OFFENCES. Any person subject to 
military law, excepting: 

Commissioned officers. 

Any person subject to military law belonging to a 
class excepted by the President. 

Any crime or offence not capital, punishable by art- 
icles of war. 

Note. Cadets and soldiers holding certificates of eli- 
gibility for promotion are excepted from the jurisdiction 
of special courts-martial. 

The following are capital crimes and offences under 
the Articles of War: 
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Peace Offences: 
Assaulting or disobeying a superior officer. (A. W.64) 
Mutiny or sedition. (A. W. 66) 
Failure to suppress mutiny or sedition. (A. W. 67) 


War Offences: / 
Desertion. (A. W. 58) 
Advising or aiding another to desert. (A. W. 59) 
Misbehavior before the enemy. (A. W. 75) 
Subordinates compelling commander to surrender. 
(A. W. 76) | 
. Improper use of countersign. (А. W. 77) 
Forcing a safeguard. (A. W. 78) 
Relieving, corresponding with or aiding the enemy. 
(A. W. 81) 
Spies. (A. W. 82) 
Misbehavior of sentinels. (A. W. 86) 


LIMITS OF PUNISHMENT. A special courts-martial shall not 
have power to adjudge: 
Dishonorable discharge, nor 
Confinement in excess of 6 months, nor 
Forfeiture of more than 6 months' pay. 


Note. Reduction to the ranks of non-commissioned 
officers and reduction in classification of first-class pri- 
vates may be adjudged by a special courts-martial. 


JURISDICTION OF SUMMARY COURTS-MARTIAL 


As TO PERSONS AND OFFENCES. Same as for special courts- 
martial, except that a non-commissioned officer, who 


objects to trial by a summary court will not be tried by 


such court, except upon the order of authority compet- 
ent to bring him before a general courts-martial. 


Any crime not capital, made punishable by the Arti- 


cles of War. 
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LIMITS OF PUNISHMENT. A summary court shall not ad- 
judge: 

Dishonorable discharge. 

Confinement in excess of 3 months, nor: 

Forfeiture of more than 3 months' pay. 

Note. When summary court officer is the command- 
ing officer, no sentence of such summary court adjudg- 
ing confinement or forfeiture, or both, for a period in 
excess of one month, shall be carried into execution until 
approved by superior authority. 


ARRESTS AND CONFINEMENTS 


An officer charged with crime or serious offence shall 
be placed in arrest, or may be placed in confinement by 
the same authority. 

A soldier charged with crime or serious offence shall 
be placed in confinement. When charged with a minor 
offence, he may be placed under arrest. 

Any other person subject to military law, charged 
with crime or serious offence may be placed under ar- 
rest. 

Note. Persons under arrest may be confined; may be 
restricted to barracks, quarters or tents, except when 
such limits are extended by proper authority. Ап of- 
ficer who breaks his arrest or escapes from confinement 
shall be dismissed, or suffer such other punishment as a 
court-martial may direct. Other persons who escape 
from confinement or break arrest shall be punished as 
the court-martial may direct. 


WuHo May ORDER ARRESTS. Only commanding officers 
are empowered to place officers in arrest, except as pro- 
vided in Article of War 68. 

Note. Under A. W. 68, all officers or non-commis- 
sioned officers have power to part and quell all quarrels, 
frays, and disorder among persons subject to military 
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law. They may order officers taking part in such fray 
or disorder into arrest, and place other persons subject 
to military law in arrest or confinement, as the case 
may require, until their proper superior officer is ac- 
quainted with the facts. Whosoever refuses to obey such 
an officer or non-commissioned officer, or threatens 
violence to him, shall be punished as a courts-martial 
may direct. 

Judge advocates of courts-martial have no power to 
place officers or soldiers in arrest, who are about to be 
tried by a court, or to compel the attendance of the ac- 
cused before a court. These duties pertain to the con- 
vening authority, commanding officer, or officer having 
custody of the accused. 

Courts-martial have no control over the nature of the 
arrest, or other status of restraint of the prisoner, excep- 
in regard to his personal freedom in its presence. The 
commanding officer has entire control in such matters. 


ARREST—How EXECUTED. An officer is placed under ar- 
rest by his commanding officer in person, or through an- 
other officer by a verbal or written order advising him 
that he is under arrest, or will consider himself under 
arrest, or words to that effect. 


STATUS OF OFFICER IN ARREST. A person in arrest can not 
exercise command. Не will not wear a sword, nor visit 
officially his commanding officer or other superior offi- 
cer, unless directed to do so. His applications and re- 
quests of every nature will be made in writing. 


ARREST OF OFFICER WITHOUT PREFERRING CHARGES. Of- 
ficers will not be placed in arrest for light offences. 
Usually the censure of the commanding officer will be 
sufficient. When the commanding officer places an offi- 
cer in arrest without preferring charges, he will make a 
written report to his brigade or coast artillery district 
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commander. Such commander will, if he thinks neces- 
sary, call upon the officer arrested for any explanation 
he may desire to make, will take such other action with- 
in his authority as he may think necessary, and forward 
all papers with his recommendation to the department 
commander. The department commander will decide 
whether or not trial is advisable and, either convene a 
court for his trial, or forward the papers to the war de- 
partment for file with the officer’s record, or for other 
action. In the case where officers concerned do not be- 
long to a brigade or coast artillery district, the report 
will be made to the officer having general courts-martial 
jurisdiction. 

ARREST OF MEDICAL OFFICER. In ordinary cases, where 
inconvenience to the service will result from it, a medi- 
cal officer will not be placed in arrest until a court- 
martial for his trial convenes. 


ARREST AND CONFINEMENT OF SOLDIERS. Except under 
A. W. 68, or when restraint is necessary, no soldier will 
be confined without the order of an officer who shall 
previously inquire into his offence. It is proper, how- 
ever, for a company commander to delegate to non- 
commissioned officers of his company the power to place 
enlisted men in arrest as a means of restraint at the 
instant when restraint is necessary. Such action must 
be reported to the company commander at once. 


STATUS OF NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICER IN ARREST. A 
non-commissioned officer will not be confined їп com- 
pany with privates, if it can be avoided. When in 
arrest, they can not exercise authority or control over 
others. When in confinement, they will do no work. 


ABUSE OF AUTHORITY TO ARREST. No person shall be con- 
tinued in confinement more than 8 days or until such 
time as a court-matrial can be assembled. The officer 
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by whose order he is arrested will see that he is furnished 
with a copy of the charges within 8 days after his arrest, 
and that he is brought to trial within 10 days thereafter 
unless the necessities of the service prevent; in this 
event, he shall be brought to trial within 30 days after 
the expiration of the said ten days. If the charges be 
not served, or the arrested person be not brought to trial, 
in accordance with the above, his arrest shall cease, but 
such persons having been released from arrest, under the 
provisions of Article 70, should be tried when conditions 
permit, within 12 months after release from arrest. Pro- 
vided, that in time of peace no person shall, against his 
objection, be brought to trial before a general court- 
martial within a period of five days subsequent to the 
service of the charges upon him. 


REFUSAL TO RECEIVE AND KEEP PRISONERS. No provost 
marshal, or commander of a guard, shall refuse to re- 
ceive or keep any prisoner committed to his charge by an 
officer, provided the officer shall at the time deliver an 
account in writing, signed by himself, of the offence 
charged against the prisoner. 


Note. Every commander of a guard is required to ren- 
der a report to his commanding officer within 24 hours, 
or as soon as he is relieved from his guard, showing the 
names of prisoners confined, the charges against them, 
and the name of the officer committing them. The re- 
port ordinarily contained in the guard report book is 
sufficient. 


PLACING PRISONERS IN IRONS.’ Prisoners shall not be 
placed in irons, except when the commanding officer 
considers the case a desperate and dangerous one. Such 
action and the circumstances will be reported immedi- 
ately to the department or tactical division commander. 
When a prisoner is removed from irons a similar report 
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is made to the same officers. When necessary to pre- 
vent the escape of a prisoner, he may be shackled or 
handcuffed when being transported from one place of 
confinement to another. 


RELEASING PRISONER WITHOUT PROPER AUTHORITY. Any 
person in military service who releases a prisoner, with- 
out proper authority, or who through neglect or design, 
suffers a prisoner to escape, shall be punished as the 
court-martial may direct. 


ARREST OF DESERTERS BY CIVIL AUTHORITIES 


AUTHORITY FOR APPREHENSION. Any civil officer having 
authority under the laws of the United States, of any 
state, territory, district or possession of the United 
States, to arrest offenders, is authorized to arrest a de- 
serter from the military service of the United States, 
and deliver him into the custody of the military au- 
thority. 


AUTHORITY OF CITIZENS OTHER THAN PEACE OFFICERS TO 
ARREST DESERTERS. The statute authorizing civil of- 
ficers to apprehend deserters shall not be construed as 
taking away the authority for their apprehension by any 
citizen under an order or direction of a military officer. 
The offer of reward for the apprehension and delivery of 
a deserter coupled with the Act of Congress, which pro- 
vides for the payment of such a reward, is considered 
sufficient authority for the arrest of the deserter by a 
citizen. 


MINORITY OF A DESERTER. The right of the United States 
to arrest and bring to trial a deserter is paramount to 
any right of control over him by a parent on the ground 
of his minority. 
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PREPARATION OF CHARGES 


DEFINITIONS. A charge corresponds to a civil indictment. 
It consists of two parts—the technical ‘‘charge,’’ which 
describes the alleged crime or offence as a violation of a 
particular Article of War or other statute, and the “ѕрес- 
ification," which sets forth the facts constituting the 
same. The requisite of a charge is that it shall be laid 
under the proper article of war or other statute; and 
the requisite of a specification is that it shall set forth 
in simple and concise language facts sufficient to con- 
stitute the particular offence and in such manner as to 
enable a person of common understanding to know what 
is intended. 


WnHo May INITIATE CHARGES. Military charges, though 
commonly originating with military persons, may be 
initiated by civilians. The charge may likewise origi- 
nate with enlisted men. The formal preferring of the 
charge, however, should be authenticated by the signa- 
ture of a commissioned officer. Charges initiated by 
persons outside the army, and based upon testimony 
not in the possession of the military authorities, should 
be sustained by affidavits or other reliable evidence. 


WuHo May PREFER CHARGES. Any person may prefer 
charges. The fact that an officer is himself under 
charges, or under arrest, does not disqualify him from 
preferring charges. 


SIGNING CHARGES. The officer preferring charges will sign 
his name following the last specification, adding his rank 
and organization in the army. The signing of charges, 
like orders, with the name of an officer, adding ‘‘by 
order of” his commander, is unusual and not to be rec- 
ommended. The signature forms no part of the charges, 

gut will nevertheless be copied into his record, so that it 
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may appear to the reviewing authority whether or not 
the officer preferring the charges sat as a member of the 
court. 


ACCUMULATION OF CHARGES. The accumulation or saving 
up of charges through hostile animus on the part of the 
 accuser, is discountenanced by the sentiment of the 
service. It may be expedient, however, where offences 
are slight in themselves and it is desirable to exhibit a 
continued course of misconduct to wait, before pre- 
ferring charges, till a series of similar acts have been 
committed, provided the period be not unreasonably 
prolonged. In general, charges should be preferred and 
brought to trial immediately after the commission of 
the offence. 


DUPLICATION OF CHARGES. Duplication of charges for the 
same act will be avoided except when, by reason of lack 
of definite information as to available evidence, it may 
be necessary to charge the same act or omission as con- 
stituting two or more distinct offences. Even though 
the court finds the accused guilty in respect to two or 
more specifications describing the same act, punishment 
should only be given with reference to the act in its 
most serious aspect. 


CONSOLIDATION OF CHARGES. Ordinarily, all the charges 
against the accused should be consolidated into one set 
of charges and trial had upon them as a whole. To 
avoid taking up unnecessary time of a court with minor 
offences, they should not be joined with the more seri- 
ous charges, unless they serve to explain the circumstances 
surrounding the more serious charges. For instance, 
charges for desertion should not ordinarily be joined 
with charges for losing property of small value; nor 
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should charges of wilful disobedience of the orders of an 
officer ordinarily be joined with charges for an absence 
from a routine duty. 


REFUSAL TO SUBMIT TO MEDICAL TREATMENT. Ап officer 
or soldier may be charged for refusing to submit to a 
surgical operation, or medical treatment, at the hands 
of military authority, if it is designed to restore or in- 
crease his fitness for service, and is without risk of life. 
If the attending surgeon is in doubt as to whether the 
proposed operation involves risk of life, the soldier will 
not be tried, but will be discharged on the surgeon's 
certificate of disability, under the provisions of Army 
Regulations. 


JoiNT CHARGES. When two or more persons jointly and in 
pursuance of a common intent commit a crime or of- 
fence, which can be committed by several persons acting 
in concert, they may be separately charged and tried for 
such crime or offence, or may be jointly charged and 
jointly tried. The actual commission of the offence is 
not necessary. All those who take part in the enter- 
prise are equally guilty, though they may be absent from 
the actual place of commission of the offence. The fact 
that justice may require that different degrees of pun- 
ishment be awarded to different parties constitutes no 
objection to a joint prosecution. 


Note. The mere fact of their committing the same 
offence together and at the same time, although material 
as going to show concert, does not necessarily establish 
it. For instance, the fact that several soldiers have ab- 
sented themselves without leave, together and at the 
same time, does not necessarily prove any concert of 
action, but may be the result of their individually avail- 
ing themselves of the same convenient opportunity of 
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leaving. In the case of joint charges, the right of chal- 
lenge is exercised by each of the accused persons sep- 
arately. 


CHARGES NOT TO BE PREFERRED UPON UNCORROBORATED 


CONFESSION. In the case of a confession, charges should 
not be preferred for an offence, unless there is some evi- 
dence other than the confession of the accused that the 
offence has been committed. This applies particularly 
in cases of fraudulent enlistment. The mere confession 
by the accused that he had prior service, or was dis- 
qualified for enlistment at the time he enlisted and con- 
cealed that fact, should not be made the basis of 
charges, unless there is something else confirming his 
confession. The case should be investigated, however. 


CHARGES FOR PRIVATE INDEBTEDNESS. Military author- 
ities will not attempt to discipline officers or soldiers for 
failure to pay disputed private indebtedness or claims; 
nor will the military authorities attempt to decide upon 
such disputed indebtedness of claim. If the indebtedness 
is disputed, the creditor should resort to civil courts. If, 
however, an officer or soldier reflects discredit upon the 
service by his failure to pay just indebtedness, he may 
be brought to trial for violationsof A.W. 95, or A. W. 96, 
as the case may require, but no action will be taken by 
the military authorities to enforce the payment of the 
debt. The action of the court in this case would be 
purely disciplinary and not the act of a court of equity. 


NUMBERING CHARGES AND SPECIFICATIONS. Where there 


are several specifications, which are violations of one 
Article of War, the usual procedure is to place them all 
under one charge, so that they will be known as Ist, 
2nd, 3rd, 4th, etc., specification, ''such" Article of War. 
Where there are several Articles of War violated, a 
charge will be made for each. 
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ADDITIONAL CHARGES. New and separate charges, which 
are preferred after others have been preferred, are 
known as “additional charges." Such charges may re- 
late to acts which were not known by the authorities 
at the time of the preferring of the original charges; or 
they may, as is more frequent, arise from acts of the 
accused subsequent to his arrest or confinement on the 
original charges. Additional charges must be brought 
to trial as such, at the same time as the original charges. 
After the court has been duly sworn to try the original 
charges, any charges that arise must be the subject of a 
separate trial. 


ACTION UPON CHARGES 


SUBMISSION OF CHARGES. All charges for trial by court- 
martial will be prepared in triplicate, using the pre- 
scribed charge sheet as the first sheet and such addi- 
tional sheets of ordinary paper as are required. Charges 
will be accompanied by the following, except when 
trial is to be had by summary court. 


A brief statement of the substance of the evidence 
available, both for the prosecution and for the defence, 
and also any probable evidence. 


In the case of a soldier by properly authenticated evi- 
dence of previous convictions, if any, of an offence or 
offences committed by him during his current enlist- 
ment and within one year next preceding the date of the 
alleged commission of the offences set forth in the 
charges. They will be forwarded by the officer pre- 
ferring the charges to the commanding officer exercising 
summary court jurisdiction over the command to which 
the accused belongs. This officer, and every superior 
commander into whose hands they come, will either 
refer them to a court-martial within his jurisdiction, or 
forward them to the next superior authority exercising 
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court-martial jurisdiction over the command to which 
the accused belongs, or otherwise dispose of them as the 
case may require. 


INVESTIGATION OF CHARGES. If the first commanding of- 
ficer exercising summary court-martial jurisdiction de- 
sires to forward the charges to superior authority, he 
will, before doing so, investigate them himself, or cause 
them to be investigated by some officer other than he 
who preferred the charges. The officer investigating the 
charges will give the accused ample opportunity to make 
any statement, offer any evidence, or present any mat- 
ter in connection with the accusation against him. 
Should the accused desire to submit nothing, the in- 
indorsement will so state. The indorsement forwarding 
the charges to superior authority will include the fol- 
lowing: 

Name of officer who investigated the charges. 

Opinion of both such officer and himself as to whether 
the several charges can be sustained. 

The substance of such material statement, if any, as 
the accused may have voluntarily made in connection 
with the case during the investigation thereof. 

А summary of the extenuating circumstances, if any, 
connected with the case. 

His recommendation of action to be taken. 


PROMPT AcrION REQUIRED. It is the duty for those 
charged with court-martial jurisdiction to bring the 
case to trial as soon as practicably consistent with the 
proper administration of the case. 


DETERMINATION OF PROPER TRIAL CourT. When an of- 
ficer who exercises court-martial jurisdiction receives 
charges against an enlisted man, it is his duty to con- 
sider whether they shall be tried by general, special, or 
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summary court-martial. In deciding as to which course 
shall try the case, due consideration must be given to the 
seriousness of the offence and the limits of punishment 
prescribed for the different courts. No fixed rule can 
be laid down and the matter should be decided in the 
best judgment of the commander concerned, in accord- 
ance with law. 


DISPOSITION OF COPIES OF CHARGES. When trial is to be 
had by summary court, the charges will be completed 
as the record of the trial. A copy of the record thus 
completed will be sent to the company commander and 
the other copy, likewise completed, will be transmitted 
with the least practicable delay to the officer exercising 
general court-martial jurisdiction over the command, in 
whose office it will be filed and at the end of two years it 
will be destroyed. 


When trial is to be had by special or general court- 
martial, the charges and one copy thereof will be re- 
ferred to the trial judge advocate (the judge advocate 
of the court-martial which tries the case). The trial 
judge advocate will furnish the accused or his counsel 
with a copy and the other copy will be retained in the 
office of the officer appointing the court. The top fold 
of this copy of the charge sheet, in case of trial by a 
general court-martial, will be detached at the proper 
time and forwarded with the record of the trial to the 
judge advocate general of the army. 
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| there supreme satisfaction in being able to 
say that of the piano in your home? Would you 
have the same feeling about any other piano? 

= “Irs a Steinway.” Nothing more need be said. 
Everybody knows you have chosen wisely; you 
have given to your home the very best that money 
can buy. . You will never even think of changing 
this piano for any other. As the years go by the 
words “‘It’s a Steinway” will mean more and more 
to you, and thousands of times, as you continue to 
enjoy through life the companionship of that noble 
instrument, absolutely without a peer, you will say 
to yourself: “Нозу glad I am I paid the few extra 
dollars and got a Steinway.’’ 


OLEINWAY &SONS 


STEINWAY HALL SUBWAY EXPRESS STATION AT THE DOOR 


107-109 EAST 14TH ST. NEW YORK 


“Yes, Itsa Steinway’ 


Kindly mention The News 


TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS - 
STATIONERS 


JEWELRY, WATCHES, RINGS 
FOBS, EMBLEM PINS, TROPHIES 
SILVER CUPS, STATIONERY WITH 
MONOGRAMS IN COLOR, INVITATIONS 
OF ALL KINDS, DIPLOMAS, MEDALS 
AND DIES FOR STAMPING SEALS 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO INQUIRIES . 
BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/ = STREET 
NEWYORK - 


Kindly mention The News 
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ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 
transaction of business at a distance. Full information may be obtained, by those desir- 
ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, CotuMBIA ALumni News, New York 


Telephone 5895 Hanover 
BENJAMIN B. LAWRENCE, '78 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 


60 Wall Street New Үовк CIty 


FRANCIS W. COLLINS, ‘os E. М. 


INDUSTRIAL AND Pus ic UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 


so Church Street New Yor« City 


Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 
JOHN LAIMBEER, Jr. '83 _ 
GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND ALTERATIONS 


103 Park Avenue 


Room 1118 New YoRK City 


Telephone 3042 Cortland 


DANIEL E. MORAN, '84 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


ss Liberty Street ' New Үовк City 


C. H. ELLARD, '97 
INSURANCE 


Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Cortland 4446 217 Broadway 


С. Н. LiNDLEY 
LINDLEY AND EICKHOFF 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW 


604 Mills Building SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Cable Address: Chrysalis 


HENRY EickHoFF, '75L 


FACTORY POWER PLANTS Furst Economy 
DAVID MOFFATT MYERS, М. E. тоот 
Griggs and Myers 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


110 West 40th Street New York City 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 


68 William Street 


Telephone 7190 Bryant D. E. BURCHRLL, '04 


BURCHELL, CLARK & LOGAN, Inc. 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
110 West Street Nzw YoRk City 


William MacRossie '171 
Allan MacRossie, Jr. '14 
MacRossik & MACROSSIE 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
SURETY BONDS 


Telephone 3835 John 


New York City 


H. R. BITZING, State's Attorney WILLIAM LANGER, '10 


BITZING AND LANGER 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
Farmers and Merchants Bank Building 
Suite 2-3-4-5 
MANDAN, NoRTH DAKOTA 


Rector 5586 


KENNETH G. STERN, E. E.'12 
111 BROADWAY 


New York City 
Sheet Aluminum Babbitt Metal 


Telephone Rector 9310 
J. PARKE CHANNING, '83 Mines 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway New Үовк City 


Telephone Rector 1331 
ALLAN N. SPOONER & SON, Ine. 
CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 
River and Harbor Construction—Piers, Bulkheads, 
. Foundations and Caissons—Subaqueous Pipe 
and Cable Laying—Marine Divers 
Pier rr, North River New YORK City 


Telephone Tuomas J. BRADY, JR., 
Madison Square 2721 С.Е. 


Tuomas J. BRADY, JR., CONSTRUCTION Со. 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


1170 Broadway New Yorx City 
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NEW YORK, APRIL 27, 1917 


VOL. 8, NO. 30 


As the News goes lo press, a total of six of the Columbia War Papers has been issued. Three of these, 
Number 1—Enlistment for the Farm, by Professor John Dewey; Number 2—German Subjects Within 
Our Gates, by the National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor; and Number 3— Mobilize the 
Country-Home Garden, by Professor Roscoe C. E. Brown, appeared in the issue of last week, and two 


more are 1n this number. 
translation of the article accompanying 11. 


The sixth, Number 5 of Series 1, 15 a reprint of Number 2, with a German 
Copies of these papers їп pamphlet form may be purchased 


from the Secretary of the University at the rate of three dollars a hundred. 


OUR HEADLINE POLICY—TO THE PRESS 


By Professor Henry Bepincer MITCHELL, '985 
Series 1, Number 4, of the Columbia War Papers 


EAM work, and team work only, can win this 
war. 

We shall be at war, bearing all the sacrifices that 
war entails, until the war is won. 

To win the war is our one aim—our one suprcme 
duty—to which all our national resources and 
powers must be directed. 

Our greatest national power—that which, in 
every democracy, must direct and set in motion all 
the rest—is our public press—and upon you, who 
direct that press, rests a supreme responsibility. 

This war is not an individual duel. It is a stu- 
pendous contlict between teams—not of individuals, 
but of nations. | 

No conflict between such enormous forces has 
ever been waged before, but it will be won or lost 
upon those age-old principles that have determined 
the success or failure of all organized contests since 
the beginning of time. | 

The first requisite for success is unitv. The 
American people are by nature independent. They 
tend to think for themselves as individuals, and to 
act upon their individual initiative. 

But, also, if they understand the need, they are 
capable of team play. They do not tolerate upon 
the baseball field or upon the gridiron those grand- 
stand, spectacular, individual plays that throw 
the game away in order to obtain personal promi- 
nence and applause. The American people under- 
stand a sacrifice hit. 

They know that only that team can win. in which 
each player plays for all, with a single eye to the 
victory of the team as a whole. 

It is upon this knowledge that the American peo- 
ple must now act. It is the editors of the public 
press who have it in their power to lead them to 
this action, by keeping the necessity for it —the 
ideul of it—constantly before the people; by mak- 
ing them realize that victory can be won only 
through unity. 


How is this to be done? Editorials, repeated 
editorials, are both desirable and necessary. But to 
one reader who is influenced once by a given 
editorial, many hundreds are influenced, day by 
day, by the headlines of the paper, and by the word- 
ing and form of presentation of the news. 

It is, therefore, to a considered and continuous 
policy of news presentation that we must look pri- 
marily for the keeping before the American people 
of the importance of team play, and of the fact that 
we are today a member of a great team of nations 
whose success is ours and whose failure would alike 
be ours. Team play, sacrifice hits, assists,—not 
grand-stand performances, lone hands, and refusal 
to play the game. 

In this policy of news presentation, the following 
is important: 


І. Do not use the phrases, ‘THE ALLIES’, ‘THE 
ENTENTE POWERS’, etc. Say: ‘OUR ALLIES', ‘OUR 
GALLANT ALLIES', 'THE FRENCH', etc. Say 'WE', 
whenever possible. Write of ‘our allies’ advance 
upon St. Quentin’, ‘Our allies take Le Fer’. Speak 
of ‘THE ENEMY’ in alluding to Germany. Germany 
is our enemy. 

In this, it makes no manner of ditfcrence whether 
we have a formal alliance, established by Senatorial 
action, or not. We have a de facto and pragmatic 
alliance, in that we are fighting a common enemy. 
And only as this is iterated and reiterated can it be 
made to sink into the public consciousness. 


IIT. Keep the news of the actual fighting. so far 
as possible, upon the front page. It is our fighting. 
It is the reason why all our local activities-—the 
raising of troops, the training of men here or there, 
the manufacture of munitions, and the issuance of 
billions of credit—are conducted. These activities 
can be understood only in their rclation to thc end 
for which they are undertaken. Keep that end in 
evidence. А 
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III. Keep the Americans now with our allies, 
before the public as Americans. There are at the 
present time 25,000 men from the United States 
fighting in France with the French and English. 
Prior to our declaration of war, we could not with 
propriety emphasize this fact; but now that war 
is declared, it is necessary to recognize it. It is a 
larger number of American soldiers than were 
present at the battle of Santiago. Treat it as such. 
We do not have to wait to send troops to the battle- 
fields of Europe—though many additional hundreds 
of thousands must be sent there before this war is 
won. Our soldiers are there now. Help the coun- 
try to realize this and never to forget it. It is, in 
literal fact, our advance upon St. Quentin, our 
mastery of the air. 

Berlin recognizes this explicitly in the following 
dispatch, printed on the eighth page of the New 
York Times for April oth: 


Our opponents, including Americans who were in the 
French acrial service long prior to the American declaration 
of war, lost in the month of March, in the west, east, and 
the Balkans, 161 airplanes and nineteen captive balloons 
by our attacks and anti-aircraft devices. Of these, 143 
airplanes and nineteen balloons were shot down by fire 
from the ground. The German losses amounted to forty- 
five airplanes. No captive balloons were lost. 


If our country, as a whole, had recognized this, 
this testimony from the enemy of the part we have 
played and are playing in obtaining the mastery of 
the air, would not be relegated to an eighth-page 
paragraph without heading. 


Keep the news of our battles, our advances, our 
triumphs, or our reverses on the front page. The 
troops in the trenches are our troops. They are ours 
in a double sense. Thousands of them are our 
fellow citizens; the rest аге fighting in our cause. 
Only by thus presenting our efforts will our prepara- 
tions for still greater efforts be seen in their true 
perspective. The means, to be understood, must 
be seen as means in a relation to their end. That 
end is the defeat of Germany,—a defeat that is 
being accomplished and can only be accomplished 
on the battlefields of Europe and on the high 
seas. 

The pro-German activity in this country will not 
cease. It will become only more hidden and more 
insidious. It will be directed to spreading disunity 
between ourselves and our allies, to preventing close 
cooperation and unity of action, to making us, if 
possible, play a lone hand. To play a lone hand at 
such a time, in such a contlict, is to play for certain 
defeat. The President's message recognizes this 
explicitly. Yet, unless it be kept constantly before 
the mind of the American people, our national 
isolation and our national prejudices may easily 
make us the victim of insidious pro-German propa- 
ganda and duplicity. It is to the press of the coun- 
try that we must look to keep this necessity of unity, 
this clcar vision of our single aim, constantly before 
us; and it is in the headlines of the papers, in the 
placing of the news and in the words that are used 
in making that news public, that this must be 
done. 


FOOD PREPAREDNESS—A SURVEY OF THE BASIC 
FACTS IN THE FOOD SITUATION 


By Professor Hewry R. Seacer and Professor Ковевт E. CHappock 
Series 1, Number 6, of the Columbia War Papers 


HE United States is in the war to help the Allies 

defeat Germany. The most urgent, immediate, 
common needs are not men and munitions, but food 
and ships. The ships we have already begun to 
supply by taking over those interned in our ports. 
To supply the food calls for a mobilization as far- 
reaching as that for organization of an army. The 
American people, collectively and individually, must 
face the duty of increasing the food supply with the 
same seriousness that thev face the duty of enlisting 
for military service. 

What is the American food situation? America 
has been so long called the world’s granary that 
many persons still believe it to be an inexhaustible 
reservoir of focd. Itis not. America ceased to feed 
the world some years ago, and current high prices 
indicate the difficulty she is beginning to experience 
in feeding herself. Our food production has not kept 
pace with the growth of our population. This fact 


caused anxiety to agricultural experts even before 
the outbreak of the war. Now, when we must 
supply food not only to ourselves but to our allies, 
it is the gravest aspect of a grave situation. 

A clear understanding of the essential food facts is 
imperative. The purpose of this article is to set 
forth these facts in simple fashion and to suggest 
measures that may be taken to stimulate food pro- 
duction and to conserve the supply. It makes no 
claim to originality or to profound research. It 
attempts, merely, to present statistics collected from 
government and trade reports, and to show their sig- 
nificance in the present crisis. It is confidently 
hoped that fuller and more recent information will 
soon be published by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The relative volume of agricultural industry has 
been steadily declining, and the export of surplus food 
stuffs and raw material was correspondingly de- 
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creasing up to the outbreak of the war. These 
facts are shown by the following tables. Тһе first 
describes the comparative diversion of population 
from agriculture to manufacture in the past thirty 
years: 


Percentage increase in total population, 1880—1910 83.3 
Percentage increase in total wage earners in manufac- 
turing | ї42.1 
Percentage increase in total wage earners in agri- 
culture 79.7 


The same tendency is shown even more strikingly 
in the statistics of the distribution of urban and rural 
population in 1880 and 1910. Urban in this case 
refers to persons dwelling in towns of 2500 or more 
population. In 1880, 29.5 per cent. of the American 
people was urban and 70.5 per cent. rural. In 1910, 
46.3 per cent. was urban and 53.7 per cent. rural. 
The movement of population appears in the follow- 
ing table: 

Percentage increase in total population, 1880-1910 83.3 
Percentage increase in urban population, 1880-1910 188.5 
Percentage increase in rural population, 1880-1910 39.4 


The significant result of this tendency of Americans 
to concentrate in urban communities has been a de- 
crease in the per capita production of staple food 
products. The per capita production of wheat in the 
United States thirty years ago in comparison with 
that of today is as follows: 


Average Annual 
Years Population Annual Wheat per Capita 
Production Production 
1876-1884 50,156,000 426,922,000 bu. 8.5 bu. 
1906-1914 91,972,000 712.474,000 bu. 7.7 bu. 


To have had the same per capita production in the 
last nine years as in the earlier period, would have 
required an annual production of 73,600,000 bushels 
more than was actually produced. This falling off of 
eight-tenths of a bushel per capita is all the more 
significant because concentration of population in 
cities tends to increase the need of staple food pro- 
ducts. 

Statistics show an even more marked decline in the 
rate of increase of farm animals compared with the 
growth of population, during the four ten-year 
periods indicated: 

1870-1880 1880-1890 1890-1900 1900-1910 


Population 30.1% 25.5% 20.7% 21 0% 
Cattle 50.8 43.0 2.0 3.0 

Sheep 23.6 2.1 10.9 —0.5% 
Swine 89.7 20.4 9.5 —7.4* 


* Indicates decrease. 


It is seen that the production of cereals and food 
animals has for years failed to keep pace with the 
population. Especially has the rate of increase of 
animals been slowing down much more rapidly than 
the growth of population. In the case of sheep and 
swine, during the decade ending in 1910, there was 
an actual decrease. These evidences of declining per 
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capita food production are the more grave because 
our common cereals and familiar animal foods must 
remain our chief dependence. To our allies they are 
even more essential, since they alone are adapted to 
over-seas transportation. 

Because of the decreased per capita production, 
there has been a falling off in our relative exporta- 
tion of slaple food products. The proportion of our 
wheat crop exported in the periods indicated below, 
was: 

1880-1889 
18с0-1899 


28.2% 
34.4 

The same tendency to home consumption is 
apparent in the case of other foodstuffs. It is shown 
also in a general way by the place occupied in our 
total export trade by crude and manufactured food- 
stuffs, at successive periods. 


1900-1909 
1910—1914 


21.7 
21.2 


PROPORTION OF FOODSTUFFS TO TOTAL EXPORTS 
MEASURED BY VALUE 


1880- 1890- I900—-  I9IO- 
1889 1899 I909 1914 
Crude foodstuffs and апі- 
mals 19.9% 18.2% 11.4% 5.9% 
Wholly or partly manu- 
factured foodstuffs 24.9 25.8 208 13.8 


During the thirty years preceding the outbreak of 
the war, the United States had thus been steadily 
losing its relative importance as a food-producing 
and food-exporting country. The country was be- 
coming less able to feed other countries, because it re- 
quired a larger proportion of the annual production 
to feed its own people. The effect of the war has 
been to increase greatly the demand for staple food 
products to feed soldiers in the field and to make up 
for their withdrawal from food-producing industries 
in their respective countries. The resulting higher 
prices have stimulated American food production and, 
even more, American exports of food products. But 
this stimulus to production has not proved sufficient 
to meet the needs with which we are faced and it 
must be supplemented by the stimulus oí patriotism 
and of clear vision of the gravity of the situation. 

The total agricultural exports from June 30, 1914, 
to June 30, 1915, the first year of the war, showed an 
increase of 32 per cent. over the exports of the pre- 
ceding year, and of 42 per cent. over the average an- 
nual exports during the five-year period, 1910 to 
1914. The food articles in which the increase was 
most marked were meats, dairy products, wheat and 
flour, corn and meal, oats and barley. Exports of 
wheat and wheat flour represented about 37 per 
cent. of the 1914 crop, whereas the usual proportion 
exported was only about 20 per cent. 

The influence of the high prices Europeans were 
willing to pay for food products was shown even 
more clearly in the second year of the war. The 
following tables, comparing food exports during the 
year ending June 30, 1916, with those of the year 
just before the war, present striking facts. 
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DEPLETION IN THE FOOD RESERVE OF THE UNITED STATES AS 
INDICATED BY A COMPARISON OF EXPORTS FOR THE 
FISCAL YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1914, AND JUNE 30, I916 


(Data from Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the 
United States) 


1914 
Article Ex ports 
Bacon (lbs.) 193,904,252 
Barley (bu.) 6,644,747 

Beans and dried peas 
(bu.) 314,655 


Beef, canned (lbs.) 3,464,733 
Beef, fresh (lbs.) 6,394.404 
Buckwheat (bu.) 580 


Butter (Ibs.) 3.693.597 
Cheese (Ibs.) 2.427.577 
Corn (bu.) 9,380,855 
Cornmeal (bbl.) 330,241 
Cottonsced meal 

(Ibs.) 799.974.252 
Cottonseed oil 

(Ibs.) 192,963,079 
Eggs (doz.) 16,148,849 
Hams and should- 

ers (Ibs.) 165,881,791 
Milk, condensed 

(Ibs.) 16,209,082 
Mutton (lbs.) 4,685,496 
Oatmeal (Ibs.) 15,998,286 
Oats (bu.) 1,859,949 


Peaches, dried (lbs.) 6,712,296 
Pork, canned (lbs.) 3.074.303 


Pork, fresh (1bs.) 2,668,020 
Potatoes, ex. sweet 

(bu.) 1,794,073 
Raisins (lbs.) 14,766,416 
Rice (lbs.) 18,223.264 
Rye (bu.) 2,222,934 
Salmon, canned 

(Ibs.) 87,750,920 
Sugar, ref. (Ibs.) — 50,895,726 
Wheat (bu.) 92,393.775 


Wheat flour (ЪЫ.) 11,821,461 


1916 
Exports 
579,808,786 
27,473,160 


1,760,383 
50,416,690 
231,215,075 
515,304 
13,503,279 
44.304.25I 
38,217,012 
419,979 


I,057.921,569 


266,529.960 
26,396,206 


282,208,61I 


155.734.322 
5,552,918 
54.748.747 
95,021,620 
13,739.342 
9,610,732 
63,005,524 


4,017,760 
75,014,753 
120,095,213 


14,532,437 


152,951,962 


1,630,1 50,863 


173.374.015 
15,520,669 


Increase 


385.844.534 
20,828,413 


1,445.728 
46.951.957 
224,820,67I 
514,724 
9,809,682 
41,966,674 
28,836,157 
83,738 


257,947.317 


73,566,881 
10,247,357 


116,326,820 


139,525,240 
867,422 
38,750,461 
94,061,071 
7,027,046 
6,536.429 
60,337,504 


2,223,687 
60,248,337 
102,471,949 
12,309,503 


65,201,042 


I,579,255,137 


80,880,240 
3,699,208 


In the case of most of the food products shown їп 
the preceding table, imports fell off to a marked ex- 
tent, as we should have expected, because Europe 
was the attractive market, not the United States. 

This tendency of exports to increase may be 
shown even more strikingly through a comparison 
of the values of crude and manufactured foodstuffs, 


as in the following table: 


EXPORTS OF FOODSTUFFS IN 1914 AND 1916 BY VALUES 


Articles 1914 
Foodstuffs in crude 
condition and ani- 


mals $137,495,121 


Foodstuffs partly or 
wholly manufac- 


tured 203,218,336 


Totals 


$430,713.457 


1016 


Per cent. 
Increase 


$380,799,902 177 


506,07т.882 103 


$976,871,784 127 


April 27, 1917 


Superficially regarded, these statistics seem to in- 
dicate that American agriculture was responding ad- 
equately to the new demands made upon it. In fact, 
this response was due more to favorable climatic condi- 
tions and to the ease with which meat production may 
be increased—by merely slaughtering a larger propor- 
tion of the meat animals already m hand—than to 
any real increase in the country's preparedness to 
produce food. The situation as regards the all- 
important staple, wheat, istypical. The wheat crop 
of 1914 was unusually large, 891,017,000 bushels, 
so the country was provided at the outset with a 
large exportable surplus. Even better, 1915 wit- 
nessed the harvesting of the largest wheat crop the 
country had ever known—1,025,801,000 bushels. 
That this was due to favorable climatic conditions, 
and also to a wider use of fertilizers when they were 
still relatively cheap, was shown conclusively the 
following year, 1916, when the crop, notwithstand- 
ing the continuing stimulus of high prices, was only 
639,886,000 bushels. This crop of 1916 was barely 
sufficient for normal home requirements but there 
was, fortunately, a large carry-over from 1015 to 
supplement the supply, so that the shortage is only 
now beginning to be felt. Secretary Houston esti- 
mates the available wheat supply for the current 
fiscal year, ending June 30, 1917, at 808,000,000 
bushels, and calculates that this will meet our home 
requirements and leave 164,000,000 bushels avail- 
able for exportation. Already by January І, 
97,000,000 bushels of this exportable surplus had 
left the country and continued exports since have 
largely exhausted our reserves, as is registered by 
the sensational recent advance to over $2.00 a 
bushel in the Chicago price of wheat. 

That these facts with reference to wheat are 
typical of the general food situation is indicated by 
the following table, comparing the production of 
numerous products in 1916 with that of previous 
years: 


FOOD SHORTAGE IN UNITED STATES 


Average 
Production Production Shortage Excess 
1010—1014 1016 
Wheat 728,225,000 639,886,000 88,339,000 
Corn 2,732,457,000 2,583.241,000 149,216,000 
Oats 1,157,961,000 1,251,992,000 94,031,000 
Barley 186,208,000 180,927,000 5,281,000 
Rye 37,568,000 47,383,000 9.815,000 
Buck- 
wheat 17,022,000 II,840,000 5,182,000 
Rice 24,378,000 41,982,000 17,604,000 


Potatoes 360,772,000  285,437.000 75.335,000 


Not only were our crops short in 1916, there was a 
shortage the world over. Production of wheat in the 
wheat-growing countries, with the exception of the 
Central Powers and the United States, in 1015 wag 
2,760,208,000 bushels, while іп 1916 it was only 
2,278,720,000 bushels. According to Bradstreet's, 
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the world’s wheat crop in 1916 was the smallest 
since 1908. 

The production of potatoes in 1916 also fell far 
short of the average, not only in the United States 
but in the world at large. According to the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture the production of 
potatoes in France, Great Britain, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Canada, the United States, and Japan 
in 1916 was 78.6 per cent. of the usual crop, as judged 
from the average of the preceding five-year period. 
As already shown, the production of potatoes in the 
United States, in 1916, was 285,437,000 bushels. 
This was little more than two-thirds of the 359,- 
721,000 bushels produced in 1915. An important 
reason for the short potato crop of 1916 was the 
prohibitive prices demanded for potash and sul- 
phate of copper, necessary for efficient production. 

The inevitable result of the short crops of 1916 and 
the increased demand due to the war has been a great 
increase in food prices. According to a statement of 
the Commissioner of Labor Statistics, the retail price 
index for twenty-seven of the most important food 
commodities, consumed by workingmen's families, 
shows an increase of 18 per cent. on November I5, 
1916, over the prices of November 15, 1915. The 
most striking increases were in pork and pork 
products, eggs, butter, cheese, flour and bread, 
cornmeal, potatoes, onions, navy beans, and sugar. 
The price of potatoes more than doubled. These 
statistics are already somewhat out of date, but that 
the price advances which they record continued 
with unabated vigor until the first week in March is 
a fact familiar to every housewife and dramatically 
attested by the food riots in New York City. 

The short crops of last year were due mainly to 
unfavorable climatic conditions, but also, to some 
extent, fo a shortage of farm labor. There has been 
for a long time, as already shown, a movement 
away from American farms into American cities. 
In some sections this has been accelerated, since the 
war began, by the very high wages offered by muni- 
tion manufacturers. In that portion of Connecticut 
which surrounds Bridgeport, for example, the 
abandoned farm is again coming into existence. 
Farmers who have struggled to earn a scanty living 
have been induced by the high wages paid in muni- 
tion factories to board up their farmhouses and go 
into manufacturing plants. 

The same conditions exist in other sections of the 
country. The shortage of labor has been so serious 
that milk farmers, who have depended on hired labor 
heretofore, have been compelled themselves to do all 
the work connected with the care of their stock dur- 
ingthe winter. Many of them are reported to be killing 
and selling their stock, because they are unable to 
obtain any sort of competent labor. As spring comes 
on, and thcir own labor is needed for field and other 
farm work, they will continue to kill their animals 
unless steps are taken to prevent this public danger. 
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This tendency to kill the animals, to avoid the trou- 
ble of longer caring for them, partly explains an 
element in the situation that would otherwise be 
puzzling—the great increase.in our meat production. 
The production of meat in 1916 exceeded that of 
1914 by 3,000,000,000 pounds. This great increase 
at once suggests danger, danger to breeding stock. 
It is to be feared that, owing to the great profits of 
the moment, attainable through the high prices, 
especially for pork, even the ‘breeding stock is being 
sold. That anxiety in regard to future meat sup- 
plies is shared by those conversant with the situa- 
tion has been shown by the serious advocacy, by a 
leading representative of the packing industries, of 
meatless days for the United States like those long 
since adopted by the principal European countries. 

Germany, apparently, made the great blunder in 
the first year of the war, of failing to conserve her 
meat and milk supply. She did not believe that the 
war could last so long, and therefore killed her ani- 
mals to conserve her grain. We must not permita 
similar mistake. Breeding animals, milch cows and 
young animals must be carefully conserved through 
wise government regulations. 

Our failure to conserve our meat animals is paral- 
leled by our failure to conserve our reserve food 
supplies all along the line. The following table 
shows the depletion of foods held in cold storage: 


FOOD HELD IN COLD STORAGE IN THE UNITED STATES 


March І March т Per Cent. 

1017 1916 Decrease 
Cheese (American—lbs.) 9,499,466  13,373.424 293 
Eggs (cases— 30 doz.) 4.759 34.701 86.3 
Lard (lbs.) 76.389.599 111,897,182 31.7 
Lamb and Mutton (lbs.) 4,007,405 5,812,144 31.1 
Frozen Pork (lbs.) 55,926,307 88,603,621 36.9 


The one unescapable conclusion suggested by the 
foregoing survey ts that we enter the present crop year 
with our granaries and larders bare, and vitally de- 
pendent upon the current returns from our fields and 
farms. This makes the first important evidence that 
we have yet had of this year’s crop prospects all the 
more disturbing. The Department of Agriculture 
announces that the average condition oj the wheat 
crop on April 1 was the lowest ever recorded on that 
date. It estimates the winter wheat crop at only 
430,000,000 bushels. The significance of this figure 
becomes apparent when it is remembered that 
usually about two-thirds of the entire wheat crop is 
winter wheat. On this basis, the crop for 1917 will 
hardly exceed the verv disappointing crop of 640,- 
000,000 bushels in 1916. The production of rye, 
on the other hand, promises this year to establish a 
record with 60,000,000 bushels. From present in- 
dications the combined winter wheat and rye har- 
vests will thus be 490,000,000 bushels, compared 
with 529,127,000 bushels for those two crops last 
year. This decrease is probable notwithstanding 
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a record winter wheat acreage last autumn of 
40,890,000 acres. 

In Kansas and Nebraska, the two leading winter 
wheat growing states, the crops suffered enormous 
damage. Nebraska reported a condition of thirty- 
five per cent. of normal, a decline of fifty points 
from the condition reported December тї last. In 
Kansas, the condition of April r was forty-five 
per cent. of normal, a decline of thirty-eight points 
since December І. In'Ohio, the decline was seven 
points; Indiana, eighteen points; Illinois, thirty- 
one points; Missouri, twenty-three points, and 
Oklahoma, ten points. The condition of winter 
wheat in the important growing states on April 1 
was: Ohio, eighty per cent. of the normal condition; 
Indiana, sixty-five per cent.; Illinois, sixty per 
cent.; Missouri, sixty-two per ceut.; Nebraska, 
thirty-five per cent.; Kansas, forty-five per cent.; 
Oklahoma, seventy-four per cent. 

The facts in reference to our food situation which 


have been presented prove conclusively the need ot . 


action.’ The aspect that has thus far received the 
most attention is the high prices and the burden 
these impose upon consumers. Many have jumped 
to the conclusion that middlemen and speculators 
were to blame, and that the remedy was to be sought 
in government interference with the normal course 
of trade, or by the expropriation of grain elevators, 
cold storage plants, апа the othcr machinerv for 
warehousing and distributing food products. Mid- 
dlemen and speculators may have made unreason- 
able profits. This should be investigated. As a 
general statement. however, it is quite clear from the 
foregoing facts that the primary cause of the current 
high prices is an actual shortage of foodstuffs in 
comparison with the extraordinary demand for 
them. This being true, the remedy must be sought 
chiefly in measures that will cause an increased pro- 
duction of foodstuffs and an avoidance of waste in 
connection with distribution and consumption. 

The principal causes of the threatened food short- 
age are the extensive winter killing of the winter 
wheat crop, the shortage of farm workers, the 
scarcity and high cost of seed and of fertilizers, and 
the unwillingness or inability of farmers to incur the 
heavy expenses necessarv to efficient farming unless 
given protection against falling prices as the harvest 
season approaches. A mere enumeration of these 
causes suggests remedies. Nothing can now be 
done to restore the winter wheat crop, but aggres- 
sive efforts to supplement it by a record spring wheat 
crop may yet go far to save the situation. In the 
record year 1915, the spring wheat crop amounted 
to 356,000,000 bushels. If this can be equalled or 
exceeded this year the total crop may still be 
brought up to the 800,000,000 bushel average of 
recent years. But this will not be accomplished by 
merely giving our farmers good advice—such as to 
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plow under their winter wheat if less than half a 
crop is promised. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has well said that 
this is not a time for hysteria. It is a time, however, 
for an aggressive, constructive policy led by the author- 
sties at Washington and assisted by the authorities of 
every state in the Union. The enthusiastic coopera- 
tion of the citizens of the entire country must be 
enlisted. То this end the traditional views that 
freeborn American citizens must not be interfered 
with, but must be left to work out their own salva- 
tion, must give place to the principle that at a time 
of national crisis private preferences and conven- 
iences must be sacrificed to the public interest. A 
wise national program must first be thought out. 
Then the full power of the government must be 
fearlessly exerted to bring the program into effective 
operation. For it must be recognized that food re- 
sources are fighting resources. Food mobilization is 
just as necessary as the mobilization э] an army. 

As a first step towards relieving the shortage of 
farm workers a survey should be undertaken in the 
principal agricultural states to determine the num- 
ber of farm workers that will be required. The 
already existing machinery of public employment 
bureaus may then be utilized to address a nation- 
wide appeal to all those competent to do agricultural 
work to turn to it this summer as the surest means of 
serving their country in its hour of need. If suffi- 
cient workers can not be secured by these means, 
the same machinery which is being developed to en- 
list men for the army and navy may be employed 
to induce some of them to turn to agriculture as an 
equally important branch of the national service. 
When conscription is substituted for voluntary en- 
list nent, the drafts may be made larger than mere 
military service requires, and those called into service 
may, if qualified, be given the choice between fighting 
for their country or farming for their country. No 
doubt many who are disqualified for militarv service 
not only will be found fitted for agricultural work, 
but will benefit by the healthful outdoor life and be 
upbuilded physically by it. Machinery may also be 
profitably developed for using the graduating classes 
of our schools and colleges of agriculture to train 
these recruits to the farming industry. There 
would probably be little or no difficulty about ad- 
justing their compensation, since the scale of farm 
wages already compares favorably with that of 
soldiers and sailors, and is advancing. 

Even more urgent than a survey of the labor 
situation is a survey of the seed and fertilizer situation. 
Farmers are already complaining of difficulties in 
connection with the procuring of seed and of the 
great advance iu the price of fertilizers. Seed and 
fertilizer should be made available for every farmer 
competent and able to use them to increase the coun- 
try's food production. The Department oí Agri- 
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culture has nearly 2000 traveling agents, besides 
tens of thousands of crop reporters throughout the 
country. The state experiment stations have many 
farm demonstrators and other trained employees. 
These should be able, if their work were properly 
coordinated, to collect the necessary facts in a com- 
paratively short time. 

Pending such a survey of our available seed re- 
sources, deliberate curtailment of our consumplton of 
potatoes might be advisable until the spring demand for 
seed potatoes has been fully satisfied. Also the wider 
treatment of seed to insure immunity from rust 
should be brought about by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The best agency for assisting farmers to procure 
the seed and fertilizers they require would seem to 
be the recently organized Federal Farm Loan Board. 
Announcement has already been made that it was 
preparing to lend large sums to farmers during the 
current year. The nced is so pressing that farmers 
should not only be assisted with loans on reasonable 
terms but, where the experts of the Department of 
Agriculture so advise, they should be urged to make 
them rather than to sacrifice the efficiency of their 
farming operations. Incidentally, the expert agents 
of the government should assist farmers to a wiser 
selection of seed and fertilizers than they have been 
in the habit of making. There may also be need for 
some regulation of the profits of seed and fertilizer 
companies, since the temptation to take advantage 
of the situation to exact unreasonably high prices is 
undoubtedly strong. As a general principle, there 
would seem to be just as much reason to protect the 
producers of our essential foods from exploitation in 
war time, as to protect the government itself from 
exploitation in connection with its purchases of war 
materials. 414 is nol a time for taking advantage of 
one's neighbor, bul for whole-hearted national service— 
nol only in the army and the navy—but in every field of 
human endeavor. 

Fear of falling prices, before crops can be har- 
vested and sold, is the last serious check to increased 
food production. Current reports from the Agri- 
cultural Department indicate that this has not pre- 
vented farmers in nearly all sections from increas- 
ing the areas they arc bringing under cultivation this 
spring—just as they increased the acreage devoted 
to winter wheat last fall. If there should later de- 
velop any curtailment in agricultural activity, due 
to anxiety about prices, the government might well 
follow the example of some European states зп guar- 
anleeing generous minimum prices for staple products 
like wheat, corn, rye, oats, barley, and potatoes. If 
it was later compelled to buy in some of these prod- 
ucts to maintain the prices it had established, it 
could readily dispose of them to its European allies. 
Any loss which it might incur, would be a small in- 
surance premium to pay for protection against 
scarcity of essential foodstuffs next winter. 


In addition to these measures, designed to increase 
the production of staples. every encouragement and 
assistance should be given to plans for increasing the 
production of green vegetables and other crops, by 
individual families who control garden plots. Such 
products can not be exported, but every addition to 
our supplies of these substitutes for staples in our 
own consumption, adds indirectly to our exportable 
surplus of staples. There is gratifying evidence from 


one end of the country to the other of a determina- .. 


tion on the part of millions of families to produce, so 
far as possible, thcir own food supplies this summer. 
The only danger in this movement is that enthu- 
siastic amateur farmers, with larger incomes to ex- 
periment with than our professional farmers, may 
hire workers and use up seed and fertilizers, without 
obtaining the crops that regular farmers could se- 
cure with the same labor and materials. It is a 
period when everyone with land to cultivate should 
cultivate it, not by hiring farm workers away from 
competent farmers who wish to employ them, but 
by his own labor. А few hours weckly, devoted to 
garden cultivation by every suburban family, will add 
substantially to the year's food supply. 

Quite as important as increased food production 
for a country so habituated to abundant food sup- 
plies as the United States, is the avoidance of the 
needless waste or misdirection of food materials. 
According to the Times Annalist, we waste $700,- 
000,000 worth of food in a year. European coun- 
tries were never as profligate of food as we have 
been, and yet the necessity of conserving every par- 
ticle of food, which the war has imposed upon them, 
has taught them new ways of avoiding waste that 
we will do well to copy. 

One of the earliest and most sensible methods of 
economizing food was the introduction of war bread. 
This may be merely whole wheat bread—which util- 
izes some eight-five per cent. of the wheat kernel 
instead of the seventy to seventy-five per cent. 
utilized in milling white flour—or bread made of 
mixed flour, containing rye, barley, and even pota- 
toes as well as wheat. Our Agricultural Department 
should study European experience and, if satisfied 
that substantial saving could be effected along this 
line without detriment to national health and 
vitality, should urge upon Congress the prompt en- 
actment of the measures necessary to bring us as 
speedily as possible to a war-bread basis. А pro- 
hibitive tax on the manuíacture of flour, not con- 
forming to government specifications, would be a 
simple means of obtaining this end. 

Even more serious than the consumption of white 
bread is the constant waste of food products of all 
sorts in most American families. Nothing short of a 
rationing system, like that of Germany, would stop 
this waste entirely, but much might be accomplished 
by а nalion-wide campaign for food conservalion. 
This might well be taken up by state and local health 
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authorities, since food saving and sanitation and 
cleanliness go hand in hand. 

Besides avoiding all kinds of food wastes, Euro- 
pean countries have been forced by necessity to curb 
the consumption of food materials in the production 
of liquor. А similar step, as a means of food con- 
servation, may not become necessary in the United 
States, but the substantial additions to our food sup- 
plies that would result from the curbing or the suspend- 
ing of the distilling and brewing businesses, ought to 
receive crilical attention. Even if not sufficient to 
justify prohibitive legislation, they strongly reinforce 
the more familiar arguments in favor of this policy 
for a country at war. 

In outlining the above program of Food Prepared- 
ness for the United States we have attempted rather 
to indicate than to advocate policies. The facts pre- 
sented prove that a real food crisis confronts us. This 
calls as urgently for constructive national action as 
does the declaration that a state of war exists for the 


organization of the army. The National Defense 
Council has heard this call, and has signified its ap- 
preciation of the magnitude and importance of the 
task to be accomplished by selecting Mr. Herbert 
C. Hoover, the hero of Belgian relief, to head its 
committee on food supplies and prices. This in- 
sures a large contribution on its part to the solution 
of our food problem. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has not yet given 
equally clear evidence of his realization of the ur- 
gency of the problem. The series of conferences 
which he has just begun will, no doubt, however, 
soon lead to the formulation of a positive program 
which will command the approval and support of all 
sections of the country. 

In the meantime, every reader of this article 
can help in our present grave need by spreading a 
knowledge of our food condition and by taking such 
steps as he individually may to meet it. 


COORDINATION OF UNIVERSITY MILITARY AGENCIES 


MEETING of the Staff Corps was held on 

April 17, and an Executive Committee on 
Military Affairs was constituted with the follow- 
ing personnel: Professor Henry E. Crampton, 
'93, Chairman; Professor James C. Egbert, '81; 
Professor Charles E. Lucke, 'o2 Ph.D.; James 
Duane Livingston, '80; Mr. Frank D. Facken- 
thal, '06; and John J. Coss, '08 A. M. 

This Executive Committee, at a meeting on 
April 19, decided to provide more completelv for 
the coordination of the various agencies con- 
nected with the University which are at work 
upon tasks made necessary by the war. It 
seemed wise to appoint an executive secretary 
to direct an office which would serve as a clearing 
house for information, and stand ready to assist 
those conducting the different branches of Uni- 
versity war service as they might desire. Mr. 
John J. Coss, '08 A.M., has been selected to act 
as executive secretary and has been directed to 
assume his duties at once, with his office, 322 
University Hall, Telephone Extension 55, Hours 
I0-12, 3-5, daily. А statement of the work of 
the University agencies up to the present time 
and an outline of the plans of the Executive 
Committee will be published in next week's 
News. 

First Undergraduate Battalion Parade 

The military week at the University was 
featured by the first official parade of the under- 
graduate battalion of the Columbia University 


Reserve Officers’ Training Corps when, doing 
their bit to help along Mayor Mitchel's plan to 
wake up New York, some 600 khaki-clad figures 
tramped to the City College Stadium from South 
Field. Supporting forces were 1200 Barnard and 
T. C. students of both sexes. All along the line 
of march the Columbia contingent received more 
whole-souled applause than any ''dandy," fav- 
orite militia regiment ever had. The student 
band played en route. At the Stadium the 
battalion listened to addresses. 

A campaign has just been started to enlist 
Columbia men for service as an ambulance unit 
of the American Red Cross, the unit to be known 
as “The Columbia University Unit of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross," and to be modelled on units of 
the American Field Ambulance Corps. This 
means that some ninety men will be required. 
A Red Cross training branch has been estab- 
lished at Teachers College, where two lectures a 
week will be given. The ambulance furnished to 
the American Field Service in France by the 
contribution of one thousand dollars from the 
staff of Teachers College was shipped on the 
Rochambeau last Saturday. 

Major Cochran is trying to get under way for 
the alumni section of the Officers’ Reserve 
Training Corps a camp near Fort Hamilton to 
which the men may go after business each day, 
returning to business the next morning after 


having had all the training possible. It is ex- 
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pected that each alumni company will contribute 
a hundred dollars for the purchase of dog tents. 
The location of the camp will be on the Crescent 
Athletic Club grounds or some nearby spot. 
Meanwhile, alumni drills are going on three 
nights a week, as usual, with the nightly addition 
of new men. The first rehearsal of an alumni 
band was held last Saturday night. 

The announcement from the War Department 
that no more examinations will be held for 
Reserve Officers, on account of the new plan of 
training camps, has not affected the regular lec- 
tures on military subjects at the University. 
Undergraduates are applying in great numbers 
for admission to the three months course of 
training at Plattsburg. 

The Columbia aviation branch—Aero Coast 
Patrol No. 4—began work last Sunday when 57 
Columbia men went to Port Washington, L. I., 
for inspection of Howard Borden's seaplane. 

A signal corps unit under Professor Moss has 
started wireless practice. Work in all divisions 
of the Naval Patrol has reached such a stage of 
efficiency that the men are shortly to be trans- 
ferred to other divisions of study. 


Motor Boat Patrol Men Learning Navigation 

Fifteen Columbia men under the direction of 
Professor L. de G. Moss have been making regu- 
lar cruises in the motorboat ‘Commodore’, prac- 
tising all the tricks of navigation that they have 
been studying since the war broke out. The 
distances are run on chart courses with correc- 
tions, speeds and distances determined by cross- 
bearings, bow and beam bearings, the chip log, 
the ground log, and the patent log. 

Bearings are taken with a pelorus. They dis- 
covered first of all that the patent log, which the 
captain had supposed accurate, was fast. Before 
they started out Professor Moss knowing the 
distance to Nyack, the first destination, and the 
speed of the ‘Commodore’, predicted that they 
would be back at the boat-house at 7 o'clock. 
They got there at 6:55. This was possible 
because the tide was with them both ways. 


Observation Balloon Crew Starts Training 

The first captive observation balloon to be 
manned by a civilian crew went into active 
training service on Staten Island on April 23 
with a Columbia Volunteer Signal Corps in the 
basket. Major Carl F. Hartman, U. S. A., one 
of the few officers experienced in this work, 
directs the training. 
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Under the supervision of Mrs. С. Уап Rensse- 
laer, of 130 East Fifty-sixth Street, $10,000 was 
raised to purchase a large eighty-foot kite, or 
‘sausage balloon’, and also to finance the unit. 

Serving as the eye of the artillery, the balloon- 
ists will watch for submarines in the channel and 
will also direct the target practice of machine 
guns both on land and at sea. Wireless equip- 
ment and signals will be used to communicate 
observations within a radius of twelve or fifteen 
miles. Two parachutes will be ready on board, 
enabling the men in case of emergency, to drop 
at least 4000 feet without injury. 

The corps will be submitted to four or five 
months training as soldiers as well as balloonists. 
Each will be taught to handle a balloon by him- 
self, to provide for all emergencies. This first 
corps is to furnish officers to train members of 
future units needed as soon as balloons now 
under construction are ready for service. 


Agricultural Volunteer System Inaugurated 


That students with farm experience who are 
unable to meet the requirements of military 
training may nevertheless serve their country, 
the University has adopted an agricultural vol- 
unteer system which will place these students on 
farms for the entire crop-producing season. 
Those who volunteer for this work will leave the 
University immediately and will receive credit 
for their college work for the remainder of the 
term. The object of the student agricultural 
volunteer system is to increase the food supply 
of the country by overcoming the farmer's chief 
obstacle, the shortage of farm labor. Professor 
O. S. Morgan of the department of Agriculture, 
who is supervising the volunteering, says the 
recognized shortage of farm labor amounts to 
one-sixth the normal number of hands, owing to 
the drain upon the farms of the war supply fac- 
tories. There is also a danger of shortage of food 
supplies and that is the critical military problem 
to be solved by America this year. Men in the 
University with farm experience are being urgcd 
to consider farm labor as their patriotic duty. 

Twenty-five Columbia students whose homes 
are on farms, led by Joe Brown, center on the 
football team, and secretary of the agricultural 
volunteer system, are now actively engaged in 
placing Columbia men on farms. Each has com- 
municated with the leading farmers of his home 
district, asking for applications for hands. Опе 
hundred students have already applied for thc 
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work. They will be sent out as soon as possible. 
The only requirement is service until the end of 
the academic year, but it is expected that many 
of the men will stick by their jobs till the end of 
the summer. 


Conscription Urged by College Men’s Committee 


The principle of universal military service by 
selective conscription was strongly urged in a 
report to the Regents of the University of the 
State of New York by a committee representing 
seven colleges which met on April 12. Charles 
A. Richmond, president of Union College; W. H. 
Carpenter, Provost of Columbia University; 
Henry N. MacCracken, president of Vassar Col- 
leze; Rush Rhees, president of the University of 
Rochester; the Rev. Joseph А. Mulry, president 
of Fordham University; George S. Davis, presi- 
dent of Hunter College; and George P. Bristol, 
director of the Summer School at Cornell, signed 
the report. This body recommended to the 
Regents of the University of the State of New 
York the following resolutions: 

I. In realizing that one of the most urgent needs 
of the country in the present crisis will be the train- 
ing of officers for military service, and that it is the 
peculiar duty of the colleges and universities to con- 
tribute in supplying this need, we recommend that 
the several colleges and universities in the State 
establish one or more units of the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps as provided in General Order No. 49. 
including courses leading at the same time to a com- 
mission and to a college degree. 

2. In order that the extraordinary burdens and 
sacrifices of the war may be shared in just proportion 
by all the nation, and that the calamitous experiences 
of the past under the volunteer system may be 
avoided, it is our judgment that in the raising of 
necessary military forces the principle of universal 


obligation to service be applied by a process of 


selective conscription. 

3. That it is the judgment of this body that mem- 
bers in good standing of the graduating classes of 
the professional schools of the State, who shall have 
been accepted for military service by the Govern- 
ment, be granted their degrees without special 
examinations. 

4. It is the judgment of this body that members 
in good standing of the graduating classes in the 
undergraduate departments of the colleges and uni- 
versities of the State, who would normally be gradu- 
ated in June, 1917, and who shall be accepted for 
military service by the Government, should be 
granted their degree without examination. 

s. We recommend to the Regents of the Univer- 
sity that members of the graduating class in the high 
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schools of the State, who would normally be gradu- 
ated in June, 1917, and who have been accepted for 
military service, shall be granted their diplomas, and 
that the colleges of the State be requested to honor 
these diplomes for purposes of admission. 

6. We recommend that college students in good 
standing pursuing premedical courses, who enlist or 
are called into military service before the completion 
of the college year, be granted certificates of com- 
pletion of their year without examination. 

1. This body recommends to the Regents that 
absence from college or high school by reason of 
enlistment in military service shall not prejudice the 
award or retention of university scholarships. 

8. Realizing that while the immediate service 
which women may perform in connection with the 
war will be in medicine or nursing and other work 
for general public welfare. the greatest service for 
which they may eventually be called will be the 
supplying of positions vacated by the enlisted men, 
we recommend to the United States Government the 
appointment by the Council for National Defense, 
of a commission which shall outline an appropriate 
policy for women students in our colleges, both with 
respect to their college studies and to their enlist- 
ment for national service. 

9. That this body approte the plans of the 
National Research Council, and proffer our hearty 
cooperation. 

10. We recommend that students in colleges and 
universities of the State, who are liable for military 
training under the Military Training Law, be exempt 
from the training prescribed by the Commission, if 
they pursue courses in military training under ap- 
proved instruction at their respective institutions. 


The committee is composed of: President 
RICHMOND, Chairman, Unton; Provost CARPEN- 
TER, Columbia; President Mutry, Fordham; 
President Davis, Hunter; President MAcCRACK- 
EN, Vassar; President RHEES, Rochester; Director 
BRISTOL, Cornell. 


At a subsequent meeting of the representatives 
of professional schools the following action was 
taken: 


I. Resolved, That the Regents of the Universitv 
be requested to arrange an additional examination, 
on or about the rst of May, for those members of 
the graduating classes of the professional schools 
who may be accepted for military service, and who 
have complied with all the requirements for gradua- 
tion in their respective universities, and shall have 
received their degree. 


2. Resolved, That the Regents' qualitying certi- 
ficate be issued to all students certified to have met 
the requirements up to the time of their enlistment 
and to have actually entered into inilitary service. 
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3. Resolved, That in the medical schools as many 
of the present third year class аз may so elect be 
permitted to enter upon the fourth year of the medi- 
cal course on or about the 15th day of June. 


Results Obtained in Personnel Index 


In the census taken several weeks ago by the 
University, of 9250 male students and alumni 
who returned cards 4350 have enrolled for some 
kind of service. Of the 50,000 cards sent out, 
about 16,500 were returned, of which 7250 were 
[гот women. Approximately 3200 men were 
doubtful about enrolling, and Professor Robert 
E. Chaddock of the Statistical Laboratory, who 
is compiling the census, said that this is due to the 
fact that many of the men thought they were 
enrolling for military service in the United States 
Army when they answered the cards. 

Of the men who answered, approximately 1050 
stated that they are already enrolled with some 
national or volunteer organization, and 350 
would not promise to enroll at all in case of 
emergency. Most of these 350 were from alumni 
who were too old for active service, who were 
crippled, or who thought they were signing for 
military duty. The cards were sent out before 
the break with Germany. Not all the replies 
have been sent in yet; Professor Chaddock re- 
ceives two or three hundred every week. 

Realizing that while resources of brain and 
brawn are being mobilized in the national service 
everywhere, the University feels keenly her re- 
sponsibility toward the young men who will go 
out from her halls to the many dangers, other 
than strictly military, of camp life. The Divi- 
sion of Religion of the University Organization 
for National Service has, therefore, sent letters 
to the presidents of all educational institutions 
in this country, asking how the situation can be 
met, and stating what Columbia has already 
done. The Christian Association at the same 
time sent a communication of simtlar character to 
the college Y. М. С. A’s in the United States. 
The University plans to hold, in conjunction 
with the regular military drill and instruction, 
lectures on the problems which a soldier must 
face, and men familiar with service conditions at 
the Mexican border, and on the firing lines in 
Europe, will be secured to tell students what 
must be guarded against. Immediate strength- 
ening of moral character is necessary for the 
struggle to maintain the morale of the young 
men who will be enlisted in actual warfare. 


University Notes 


Dr. John C. Spencer, '82, '85 P. & S., will repre- 
sent the University at the installation of Aurelia 
H. Reinhardt as President of Mills College. 


In connection with the work of the University 
Committee for aiding the government in persecuting 
the war, it was announced that a work room will be 
open at the Maison Francaise, 41 1West 117th Street, 
each Monday and Wednesday, from 9 a. m. to 5 
p. m., for the use of the women of the Faculties and 
their friends who will do sewing for the soldiers at 
the front and for their dependent families. 


A leave of absence for the remainder of the aca- 
demic year has been granted to Dean F. P. Keppel 
of the College in accordance with the organized 
plan of the University for cooperation in national 
service. Dean Keppel before his appointment as 
Dean had ten years' general administrative experi- 
ence as Secretary of Columbia University. He has 
gone to Washington to assist in the work of one of 
the administrative offices of the War Department 
which is temporarily undermanned. President 
Butler has designated Professor H. G. Lord to serve 
as Acting Dean of the College and Professor H. E. 
Hawkes as Acting Chairman of the Committee on 
Instruction. 


Calendar 


SATURDAY, МАҮ 5 
1912 Class Meeting. Columbia University Club 


SATURDAY, May 26 


Last day for filing with the Executive Secretary 
of the Alumni Federation the names of candi- 
dates for nomination to Alumni Trusteeship. 
Proposals must be in writing and must be 
seconded by at least ten alumni. Other names 
may be presented from the floor of the conven- 
tion by any regularly qualified delegate thereto. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 3 


Baccalaureate Sermon, 4 p. m. Reverend Wil- 
liam Arnold Shanklin, D.D., preacher 


TUESDAY, JUNE 5 


Alumni Trustee Nominating Convention. _ 
Ph.D. Association, Annual Meeting, Faculty 
Club. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6 


Commencement Day. 


а 
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NEW YORK, APRIL 27,1917 


UOTATIONS from two alumni magazines 

are pertinent to our comment of last week in 
the abandonment of intercollegiate athletics. The 
first is from a recent issue of the Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin and proposes that intercollegiate con- 
tests of an “impromptu” nature be. tried. Har- 
vard announced on April 23 that ‘‘informal” 
contests with other colleges in baseball, track 
and crew would be held. 


The Normal Balance-Wheels 


The cancellation of all arrangements for intercol- 
legiate sports, though expected from the time the 
international situation became acute . . is one 
of the measures so obviously right and necessary 
that it has met with no question whatever. Even 
if the best athletes of every college were not the 
young men whose services would most surely be 
valuable to the national government, the impro- 
priety of elaborately organized sport at this time 
is clear to the dullest mind and heart. 
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What we need to remember . . is not only 
that the students who will soon be giving most of 
their time to military drill should still be left some 
opportunity for pleasurable exercise, but also that 
there will be many civilian students, tennis-players, 
moderate oarsmen, and others who will need their 
exercise just as much as ever. For the sake of both 
these classes of men we can not believe the author- 
ities will be persuaded to make any considerable 
curtailment of the facilities for healthful games. 
All through the coming spring individual exercise 
should be continued by students both military and 
civilian. We can even imagine impromptu and 
highly enjoyable contests between a Harvard team 
or crew and another that might be reached for 
negotiations over night. Such contests might, 
indeed, have a distinct value of their own, for the 
more serious our national condition becomes, the 
more desirable it will be to keep some oí the normal 
balance-wheels of life in motion— Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin. 


The second quotation is from the Princeton 
Alumni Weekly of November 8 last, and was 
written by J. Duncan Spaeth, Director of Row- 
ing at Princeton. On the problem of the high 
cost of athletic living and paid coaches, he says: 


It seems to me that the essential point is not 
whether coaches are paid or not paid, but by whom 
they are paid, how much they are paid, and to 
whom they are responsible. А professional coach, 
expert in his line, and responsible to the authorities 
of the institution that employs him, may keep the 
sport in which he is interested on a more genuine 
amateur basis than even an amateur leisured gradu- 
ate of the institution, eager for victory and irrespons- 
ible to any but those who desire to see their college 
team. win victories. As long as the salaries of 
coaches are met directly out of gate receipts, their 
pay will be in proportion to the money made at the 
gate. As long as this is plentiful, the salaries of 
coaches, whether graduates, amateurs or profes- 
sionals, will inevitably be out of proportion to the 
salaries paid to professors and even college presi- 
dents. 


Three Aims 


There are three essential factors in any practical 
policy of reform and we must keep in-view three 
essential aims: first, the reduction of gate receipts 
to meet the requirements of a carefully scrutinized 
budget; secondly, the control of gate receipts by 
the constituted college authorities; and thirdly, 
the appointment and payment of all coaches by 
these constituted authorities. I believe that it is 
much more important, as far as the amateur spirit 
is concerned, to have coaches responsible to the 
college authorities, than to have them “amateur” 
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in the sense of not receiving any pay. I believe that 
the students who compete are entitled to expert 
instruction. I believe that, as we have no leisure 
class, expert instruction will in the majority of 
cases have to be paid for, but I do not think the 
money paid now is in proportion to the expertness 
and ability of the coaches, but in the proportion to 
the athletic income of the college and the private 
income of enthusiastic athletic alumni. I think it 
is much better to put this instruction into the hands 
of men, who, whether paid or not, are responsible 
to the college authorities that determine the whole 
policy of athletics, and understand the relation be- 
tween the competitive feature and the training 
feature of athletics, as well as the relation of ath- 
letics to the intellectual work of the university. At 
present, the coach, whether paid or unpaid, graduate 
or professional, represents and serves merely the 
body of athletic alumni or local athletic patriots. 
He may be from the point of view of the university 
very unsuccessful, unsuitable, and professional, 
even though he is successful in delivering the goods 
in the shape of a championship. On the other hand, 
from the point of view of the college authorities, 
the worth of a coach will not depend entirely upon 
his ability to develop champion teams, but very 
largely upon the methods he uses and the spirit 
he infuses into his men. The record of Keene Fitz- 
patrick at Princeton shows that a man may receive 
a salary for such service, from the college authori- 
ties, and still infuse a genuine spirit of amateur 
sport into his teams. The main point is that the 
coaches must be paid by the college authorities and 
must be responsible to them. I believe, of course, 
that it is doubtful if many men can be found who for 
the love of sport will give their time and also have 
the skill to inspire the confidence in the undergradu- 
ates, without which they can not be successful. 
But it is even more important that such an ‘‘ama- 
teur'' be responsible to the college authorities, be- 
cause his charges are students in an educational 
institution, and all of those with whom he works 
are using the prestige and power of the institution 
when he is coaching its teams. 


"Profitable Sports'' 


. that the cessation of income from 
"profitable sports” such as football and baseball 
would mean the elimination of ''non-profitable 
sports” such as track and rowing. . . is an en- 
tirely fallacious argument, and especially harmful 
because it is continually used to justify the abso- 
lutely unreasonable amounts charged for inter- 
collegiate contests. Rowing at Princeton has until 
last year been partly supported by the Athletic 
Association and partly by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of a body of alumni who formed themselves 
into an alumni rowing association with small annual 
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dues of $5 for the support of a sport which they 
wished to encourage. The reason this association 
was last year discontinued was that these men felt 
that the income from the football games was suffi- 
cient to justify them in asking the Association to 
support a sport that had won so much recognition 
for Princeton as rowing. Alumni who pay anywhere 
from $2 to $20 to secure admission for themselves 
and friends to football games, do not see why they 
should pay $5 a year in addition for the support of 
rowing, since they read of the large expenditures of 
the Athletic Association; but if the charge for foot- 
ball and baseball games were lowered so as to cover 
only the necessary and reasonable support for the 
conduct of these sports, it would be easy to support 
rowing and other non-profitable, that is to say, 
genuine amateur athletic activities, by the volun- 
tary contributions of those interested in them. 

. that practically the entire system of 
outdoor sports in our various seats of learning has 
been built up by sport-loving alumni and under- 
graduates without material and financial assistance 
from the institutions themselves. . ls un- 
doubtedly true and to this failure of the institutions 
to recognize their responsibility in the matter, many 
of the undesirable features that have crept into out- 
of-door sports are directly due. I do not know what 
the exact figures at Princeton are, but I know that 
Princeton is spending large sums annually in the 
cause of out-of-door sports. But the emphasis is 
being placed where it should be, not on the training 


and development of a few athletes and teams to 


represent the college in intercollegiate contests, but 
on giving opportunity to all the students to partici- 
pate in sport. In line with this policy, all Freshmen 
at Princeton are required to take some form of regu- 
lar exercise and are provided with the facilities to 
do so. I am not pleading for the elimination of 


. intercollegiate contests which have a real value in 


developing fine. loyalties and idealism of college 
spirit, nor am 1 pleading for the total abolition of 
gate receipts which, in view of the huge funds in- 
vested in stadiums, would now be quixotic. I am 
pleading for a material reduction in the income of 
athletic associations derived from gate receipts, for 
payment of reasonable salaries to the right kind of 
coaches, and for an articulation of the athletic with 
the educational organization of the university that 
will make these coaches directly responsible to the 
university. 

Dean Keppel’s appointment to the War De- 
partment staff is one which we commend very 
highly. Though one of the University’s ablest 
administrators has left us, we are glad that his 
absence ts a temporary one and that the national 
government can avail itself of one whose talents 
along this line can not be questioned. 
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Columbia War Papers, the fourth and sixth of 
which appear in this week's News, are carrying 
the work of the University to the places where 
war problems must be solved. Columbia is or- 
ganized to render the maximum of service at the 
maximum rate of delivery, and through the Divi- 
sion of Intelligence and Publicity that service is 
really becoming national. 

These pamphlets will continue to appear just 
as often as Columbia can shape a worth-while 
message and aim it at a worth-while goal. 


Dr. Perry in New York Again 


The News has almost decided to keep in type 
a stereotyped warning that “Dr. Perry" is con- 
ducting operations among Columbia alumni in 
various sections of the country. He is in New 
York again, and only last week tried to victimize 
F. S. Bangs, '78. Graduates are warned to be 
on the lookout for him and his appeals for 
“loans.” | 


Navy Department Needs Ship 


Draftsman 


The need, of the United States Navy Depart- 
ment for ship draftsmen is urgent in the last 
degree. Millions of dollars are available for new 
construction and for facilitating construction 
already begun, but all the ship-building work 
undertaken at government yards is retarded 
by shortage of ship draftsmen. 

The ship-draítsman examination is of the 
"non-assembled" type; that is, applicants are 
not assembled for an examination but are rated 
upon the elements of (1) physical ability and 
(2) education, training, experience, and ability. 
Applications will be acepted at any time. Ap- 
plicants will be given a rating as soon as their 
applications are received, and those who are 
found qualified will be offered employment at 
once. Blanks may be obtained by applying for 
Form 1312, stating the title of examination de- 
sired, to the Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C., or to the Secretary of the United 
States Civil Service Board at Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Atlanta, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Paul, 
Seattle, San Francisco, New York, New Orleans, 
Honolulu, St. Louis, Balboa Heights, Canal 
Zone, and San Juan. Porto Rico applications 
should be filed with the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 


Thirty-Ninth Dinner of '78 


The thirty-ninth annual dinner of the Class 
of '78 College was held on April 19, 1917, 
in the Governors room of the Columbia Univer- 
sity Club; on this occasion made especially 
attractive by the committee, W. W. Bliven, and 
the personal interest of G. W. Haywood, super- 
intendent of the club. The table was taste- 
fully decorated with roses and the Blue and 
White of Columbia, and the room was draped 
in the national colors, interspersed with huge 
branches of the flowering dogwood—all of which 
added to the pleasure of the occasion. 

A most excellent menu was provided, and, 
as souvenirs, prohibition drinking cups were 
given to each one present, namely, H. L. Bogert, 
John Bogert, J. Arthur Booth, W. W. Bliven, 
F. A. Dugro, C. F. Hoffman, E. E. Hopkins, 
J. O. Rhinelander, J. W. Spalding, and Jefferson 
Seligman. Letters of remembrance and greeting 
were read from the following members, Adams, 
Allen, Gregory, Hurlburt, Kenyon, Simonson, 
Waller, Williams, Watson, Woods, and an espe- 
cially disappointing telegram from F. S. Bangs, 
President of the Class, regretting his inability to 
be present. Professor E. W. Hopkins, acting as 
toastmaster, then called upon the “boys”; each 
one of them to speak as his spirit dictated, and 
many were the subjects covered in the symposium 
that followed. Trustee Charles F. Hoffman 
spoke of the University in general, calling especial 
attention to the large number of students, now 
numbering eighteen thousand, and the great 
budget necessary for their care, amounting to 
over four million dollars for 1917. 

The subject of the present world war was, of 
course, in the minds of all, Seligman, Rhine- 
lander, Spalding, and J. Bogert, making pa- 
triotic speeches and stating that all of the 
members of '78, though old in years, were ready 
and willing to do their duty. F. À. Dugro, being 
called upon, contributed the following original 
poem: 

THE WAR 
The world's at war, which we all deplore. 
One man's ambition wastes ammunition, 
Maiming and killing, hostile and willing, 
Prods humanity near insanity 
From hunger and thirst. All seems accurst. 


Nations are grieving past all believing 
As beloved ones die while cruel bullets fly, 
And dread ruin rages in various stages 
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Till we call aghast,—Is this thing to last? 
Is there no relief from this bitter grief? 


The Teutonic might, they sought to make right; 
Forgetting the force from under the cross 

Of Him who conserves while man he preserves, 
That we may be free, in swect liberty. 

In holy token, their lines were broken. — 


Now, retribution, no diminution, 

Till justice be done for the wrong begun 

In fury and haste, to lay the land waste, 

That would not succumb to the Germanic thumb; 
And real peace abide on every side. 


Columbia's Stars and Stripes, as a tear she wipes, 
Still waves o'er our land as together we band 

To raise the oppressed and aid the distressed, 
That we may forgive and happily live 

With friendship for all, for both great and small. 


May the end disclose a lasting repose, 
Universal peace that ne'er may decrease; 
Confederation of every nation, 

Parliament of man, in God's benign plan; 
Make all peoples one, 'neath our glorious sun. 


H. L. Bogert added to the festivities by re- 
calling the old days in Forty-ninth Street, and 
reciting many amusing incidents long since for- 
gotten, also delighted the Secretary by donating 
several important and interesting documents for 
the Record Book of the Class. 

[n preparation for extra festivities on the occa- 
sion of the Fortieth anniversary in 1918, it was 
suggested that the sous of members be invited as 
guests. After considerable discussion, the above 
was moved and carried unanimously. After 
three rousing Columbia cheers were given, the 
meeting adjourned. 


J. A. B., Secretary 


Ph.D's Meet 


A meeting of the Association of Doctors of 
Philosophy of Columbia University was held at 
the Faculty Club on Tuesday evening, April 
roth. 

Pursuant to the adoption at a previous meet- 
ing of an amendment to the Constitution pro- 
viding for a class of associate members, a num- 
ber of those eligible for admission as associate 
members were invited to be present. 

The attendance at the meeting was small but 
was none the less good. The program proved to 
be exceptionally interesting. As a rule at these 
meetings some distinguished scholar is asked to 
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make an address upon some topic of interest to 
the Association. The address is followed by a 
general discussion. At this last meeting by way 
of variety there was no invited speaker but the 
members present were asked in turn to give an 
account of the investigations which they had 
made in the preparation of their Doctor's dis- 
sertations and to relate the later history of their 
work. The following members participated: 
Doctors Haney, Levine, Bard, Joy, Munsell, 
Jones, and of the prospective Ph.D.’s, Mr. 
Lockey, Mr. Swift and Mr. Folsom. The meet- 
ing was exceptionally interesting. 

Informal report was made of the activities of 
Dr. Crampton, Dr. Soper and others in connec- 
tion with the University’s work for preparedness. 

Dr. Joy described the proposed Ph.D. flag 
much to the interest of the members of the 
Association. 

The next meeting will be the regular Com- 
mencement meeting held on either Monday or 
Tuesday evening before Commencement. 


Preliminary Plans for Commencement 


The Commencement Committee of the Alumni 
Federation met at the Club on April 18 and 
decided, in view of the present state of national 
affairs, to abandon the customary festivities of 
Commencement Day. The presentation of gifts 
to the University by reunion classes will be held 
as usual, immediately after the formal graduation 
exercises in the Gymnasium, and this will be 
followed by the alumni luncheon. Headquarters 
for reunion classes will be established in Hamilton 
Hall and in the Faculty Club, but no refresh- 
ments will be served in connection with this 
year’s reunions. 

A circular was mailed this week by the Com- 
mittee to the secretary of every class, asking 
whether the class wished to hold a reunion and 
for other information in regard to Commence- 
ment. It is urged that this circular, with the 
information requested noted thereon, be returned 
immediately to Secretary, Commencement Day 
Committee, 311 East Hall, Columbia University. 

Because of the abandonment of varsity athletic 
schedules, the commencement baseball game 
with Pennsylvania will not be played. The 
Decennial Class will not hold a costume parade 
of the returning alumni this year, nor will they 
conduct the evening stunts, so that the formal 
program of the day, so far as the alumni are con- 
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cerned, will end with the alumni luncheon in 
the Gymnasium. .The Committee hopes to 
make this a particularly noteworthy occasion, 
and prominent speakers will make addresses. 
The News will print a more detailed announce- 


ment of Commencement plans in next week's. 


issue. 


Utah Alumni Hold Enthusiastic 
Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Columbia Alumni 
Club of Utah was marked by a dinner held at the 
University Club in Salt Lake and the regular 
election of officers for the present year. Mr. 
C. H. Doolittle, who for many years has borne 
the burdens of Secretary and Treasurer of the 
local organization and who has been most ener- 
getic in furthering the best interests of Columbia 
throughout the Intermountain region, resigned 
his official position much to the regret of all 
present. 

Officers elected for the present year were: 

Alonzo Е. Bardwell, President, '83 Mines; 

D. W. Jessup, Vice-President, '085; 

Girard B. Rosenblatt, Secretary and Treasurer, 
'028. 

Mr. Jessup has at various times entertained 
the Club with a pithy resumé of outstanding 
facts in Columbia history for the periods between 
meetings, and accordingly the Club created the 
office of Historian and added the honor and 
burden of this distinction to that of the Vice- 
President. 

An energetic campaign was decided upon for 
increase in membership of the local association, 
and it was determined to particularly canvass 
Idaho and eastern Nevada for new members. 
A committee consisting of Messrs. Carnahan, '04, 
Zack, '105, and Jessup, '08, was appointed and 
definite portions of the territory assigned to each 
member. 

Club delegates to the convention for the nomi- 
nation of Alumni Trustee and to represent the 
Utah Club organization on the local club com- 
mittce were also elected, the first being Mr. 
Ralph Nichols, '77 Mines, the other being Mr. 
Harris K. Masters, '94 Mines. 

Military training, the mobilization of the 
country's resources, and the engineers' reserve 
corps were topics discussed at considerable length, 
and the officers of the Club were instructed to 
draft a resolution indorsing the action that has 
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been taken by the University in the mobilization 
movement and to express the willingness of the 
Utah Club to further this movement as far as its 
resources will permit. А copy of thesc resolu- 
tions will be sent to the Alumni News shortly. 

Between courses of the dinner, and sometimes 
despite the fact that discussion was rather lively, 
our regular thousand-dollar quartette headed by 
our esteemed President, Mr. Bardwell, rendered 
all the old Columbia songs, some of them too 
old for the younger members of the Club to 
recognize. Arrangements have been made to 
obtain club copies of a book containing words of 
most of the songs so that those members who 
do not usually break forth into song, except 
under exceptional circumstances, need not be 
handicapped as at present by their lack of famili- 
arity with some of the stanzas sung. 


Utah Club's Resolution to Butler 


Columbia Alumni Club of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
April I9, 1917 

Nicholas Murray Butler 
President 
Columbia University in the City of New York 
Dear Sir: 

I am instructed to transmit to you the following: 

The Columbia Alumni Club of Utah, assembled 
in annual meeting at Salt Lake City on the 14th 
day of April, 1917, unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing: 

RESOLVED: That in the present crisis of our 
national affairs, we heartily indorse the 
action of our Alma Mater in its mobilization 
movement, and stand ready to do our part in 
carrying out the work as instituted. 

RESOLVED: That the officers of this Club be 
instructed to forward a copy of this resolution 
to the Faculty and to the Trustees of the 
University. 

GIRARD ROSENBLATT, '02S 
Secretary 


Trustee Convention Delegates 
LAW ASSOCIATION 
Delegates: H. Starr Giddings, ‘oo, "o3L; 
William C. Cammann, ‘gt, '93L; George Е. 
Butterworth, '74, '76L. 
Alternates: Archibald Douglas, 
Gerald S. O'Loughlin, 'оз, 'o6L. 


MINES ASSOCIATION 


94 97L; 


Delegates: Edwin Ludlow, '79 Mines; Louis 
D. Huntoon, ’95 Mines. 
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Alternates: Thomas H. Leggett, '79 Mines; 
Н. Hobart Porter, '86 Mines; William Y. Wes- 
tervelt, '94 Mines. 


ARCHITECTS ASSOCIATION 


Delegates: Н. S. Kissam, '86F.A.; Goodhue 
Livingston, '88F.A.; Arthur Lobo, ’o4F.A. 

Alternates: 5. B. Colt, '88F.A.; J. M. Hew- 
lett, '9oF.A.; E. P. Casey, '86 Mines, '88Е.А. 


UTAH CLUB 


Delegate: Ralph Nichols, '77 Mines. 
Alternate: Joseph Struthers, '85 Mines. 


'87 Dinner 


The Class of '87 Arts will hold a dinner at the 
Columbia University Club on May І, to cele- 
brate the thirtieth anniversary of graduation. 
The Secretary of the class is Mr. Leonard D. 
White, 52 Broadway. 


Benefit Night for Columbia Hospital 
on May 7 


Mrs. M. Hollingsworth Gaillard has bought 
out the Globe Theater for Monday evening, May 
7, when Laurette Taylor and company will give 
their regular performance of the war play, 
"Out There." All the profits will be donated to 
the Columbia War Hospital, and at the time of 
writing Mrs. Gaillard has already received orders 
for over $2,000 worth of tickets and subscriptions. 
Columbia military recruits in uniform will usher, 
and Barnard students will probably be pro- 
gram girls. 

Information and tickets can be secured through 
Mr. Paul C. Holter, Secretary of Appoint- 
ments. 


Columbia Honorary Athletic Society 


Plans are under way to form at Columbia an 
honorary athletic society (о stimulate more 
general participation in sports by men who are 
not necessarily to be candidates for a Varsity 
team. The sponsors for the scheme are Dr. 
George Meylan, Director of Physical Education, 
and Gustavus T. Kirby, '95 Mines, ’98L. 

The society will attempt to form itself along 
the lines of Phi Beta Kappa, that is, require a 
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fair degree of proficiency in several forms of 
athletics, rather than to specialize on any one 


sport. 
To this end the following requirements for 
entrants were laid down by Mr. Kirby: 


That every student, alumnus and officer of the 
University be invited to take part in the following 
tests: 100-yard dash, one-mile run, broad jump, bar 
vault for height, 100-yard swim, rope climbing. 
That any one who responds to such invitation be 
given during any one week as many trials at each 
event as he may desire. | 

The standards are as follows: 100-уага dash, 12 
seconds; mile run, 6 minutes; bar vault, 5 feet; 
broad jump, 14 feet; rope climb, 20 feet; cross over 
three ropes, and come down the fourth; 100-yard 
swim, 215 minutes. 

To the end that those who may qualify as ath- 
letes can carry with them some indication of their 
enrolment, I am willing to have designed a special 
insignia or trophy and to present the same, together 
with such dies as may be necessary for the produc- 
tion thereof, to the university, and also to present 
to each of those who qualify during this scholastic 
year one of the tokens made from such design. 


CHARTERED 1799 


Bank of the 
Manhattan Co. 


40 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


$2,050,000 
4,500,000 


CAPITAL 
SURPLUS 


OFFICERS 
STEPHEN BAKER 


President 
HENRY К. McHARG Vice-President 


D. H. PIERSON 
JAMES McNEIL 
B. D. FORSTER 
C. D. BAKER 
W. F. MOORE 


DIRECTORS 


Henry К. McHarG 
STEPHEN BAKER 
Евер К С. BOURNE 
R, W. PATERSON 
WILLIAM S. Top 
JAMES SPEYER 


Cashier 
Asst. Cashier 
Asst. Cashier 
Asst. Cashier 
Asst. Cashier 


WILLIAM SLOANE 
SAMUEL SLOAN 

B. H. BORDEN 
WALTER JENNINGS 
C. H. TENNEY 
CHARLES D. DICKEY 


Preliminary School for the Proposed 
` American National University 


of Music 


Now open at 36 East 35th Street 
New York City 


Vocal instructor of renown, Metropolitan artist. Piano 
instructor for teaching repertoire; director of the Metro- 
роп Opera House. French, Italian, German taught 
y eminent teachers. Piano, 'cello, violin and classic 
dancing by well-known instructors. No pupils accepted 
without promising talent. All students guaranteed début 
according to merits. Prices, $5 per lesson. Advisory 
Committee:—Enrico Caruso, Pasquale Amato, Mrs. 
Champ Clark, Mrs. Burleson, Miss Agnes Wilson, Mrs. 
Christian Hemick. 
For information write to executive offices, 801 Longacre 
, Building, Broadway at 42nd st. 


STUDY SOMETHING PRACTICAL 
New York School of Fine and Applied Arts 
SUMMER SESSION, NEW YORK CITY 
Interior Decoration, Costume Design, Poster Advertis- 
ing, Life Drawing, Normal Training. 

Craíts and Painting 
Send for catalog and information 
SUSAN Е. BISSELL, Secretary 2239 BROADWAY, ЇЧ. Y. 


OUT-DOOR SCHOOL 


PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN for children 3 to 
IO years. Healthful outdoor activities with the stimulus 

' of select companionship coupled with individual atten- 
tion and the advantages of private tutoring. An ideal 
location, directly adjacent to Manhattan Square, Mu- 
seum of Natural History and Central Park. 


ANNA E. CHAIRES, Principal 


42 WEST 76TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


STUDIO OF 


Е. К. CARTER 


Specialized Photography іп топо- 
chrome апа colour for men and 
women of responsibility in the so- 
cial, scientific and commercial fields. 
2231 BROADWAY (at 80th Street) 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone: Schuyler 9633 


Outdoor School Life for the City Boy 
BARNARD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Overlooking Van Cortlandt Park Playground; 4 min- 


utes walk from West 242d St. Broadway Sub Station 


COLLEGE PREPARATION 


WM. LIVINGSTON HAZEN, '83, HEADMASTER 
T. E. LYON, ASSOCIATE HEADMASIER 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL 


Backward Children 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
238th St. and Riverside Ave. Tel. 316 Kingsbridge 
DAY SCHOOL 
315 W. 87th St. (near Riverside Drive) Tel. 912r 
Schuyler. 

Individual instruction by graduate teachers experi- 
enced in training of difficult children. 

Kindergarten, Elementary and Manual Training 
Departments. 
Full particulars upon application. 


THE COLLEGE BOOK STORE 


A. G. SEILER, Proprietor 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS, 
AND SOUVENIRS 


Siudents’ Discounts Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 
1124 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR I20TH STREET 


RIVERDALE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


I4 acres facing Van Cortlandt Park at West 25and St. 
Best Boarding School Advantages Near By 
FOR DAY AND BOARDING BOYS 


Daily auto ‘bus; hardy country life; unusually strong 
college preparation and elementary work. 
Preparation for Columbia by Columbia Men 
Ask for descriptive year book 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Head Master 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York City 


MORNINGSIDE SCHOOL 


438 WEST IIÓTH ST. NEW YORK CITY 


All grades and Kindergarten 
Elliman kindergarten training classes. Spanish coaching 
Adults and children 
The Misses D. and L. JOHNSON, Principals 
Tel. 6914 Morningside 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 


BOYS AND GIRLS. HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Its preparation for college and home life long consider- 
ed model. Physical training emphasized. Gymnasium 
swimming pool, play-grounds. Illustrated catalogue 
sent on request. Address 
HENRY CARR PEARSON, Prin., West 120th St., N. Y. C. 


FRANCIS EMORY 


FITCH 


(INCORPORATED) 
Printers To Brokees 
47 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Kindly mention The News 


кишини ыа Cathedral Billiard Academy 
| Terrace Tennis Courts M. Lasser, Mgr. 
FOR RENT | 2824-2846 Broadway 
BY HOUR, MONTH OR SEASON 


Riverside Drive and 112th Street 


eee 


HENRY BROS. & CO. 
EMPIRE BLDG., 71 BROADWAY 


Telephone 204 Rector 


HOWARD H. HENRY 
MEMBER NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


AMBROSE D. HENRY '84 JOHN M. MILLER 
STOCKS AND BONDS 
BRANCH OFFICE 
KINNEY BLDG., BROAD AND MARKET STREETS 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Telephone 1600 Market 


Where Living is a Continual Delight 


Hotel THERESA 


Seri усе ENTIRE BLOCK, 7th AVENUE, 124th TO 1 25thsTs. 


Efficiency 


minutes’ walk of N. Y. Central R. R. Station 


One block from '*L'' and Subway. Surface cars 
| and Bus lines to all points at door. Within a few | 


А Rerinep FAMILY AND TRANSIENT Firerroor HoTEL | 
All Outside Rooms 


Excellent Accommo- 
dations at Attractive 
Rates 


Large Spacious Din- 

ing Room at Top of 

Building Overlooking 
the Palisades 


Unexcelled Cuisine 


Perfect Service 


Breakfast șoc 

Lunch бос 

| | | | | Dinner $1.00 
Columbus Ave. and 67th St. ek b. ы! (2 | омуш: 
NEW YORK lac 9s R. P. LEUBE 


Manager 


Kindly mention The News 
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Тһе Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 


LONDON: No. 16,.18, 20 and 22 William St. PARIS: 


15 Coe ew ‚ : 41 Boulevard Haussmann 
26 Old Broad Street, E. C. Е 475 дун Ауепие 
EW YORK 


The Company is a legal depository for money paid Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, or 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Executor, subject to check, and allows interest on daily balances. 
Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond and 
all other Fiduciary capacities. mortgage. 

Acta as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad Will act as Agent in the AET of any approved 
and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent and financial businese. 

Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. Fiscal Agent for States, Counties and Clties 


Letters of Credit, Foreign Exchange, Cable Transfers 


DIRECTORS 
CHARLES А. PEABODY Joun J. RIKER J. WiLLIAM CLARK 
ARCHIBALD D. RUSSELL THOMAS THACHER Henry R. TAYLOR 
WM. WALDORF ASTOR ANTON А. RAVEN Henry HENTZ 
PARKER D. HANDY BEEKMAN WINTHROP . RoBERT L. GERRY 
Francis M. Bacon, Jr. PERCY К. PYNE, 2nd FRANKLIN D. LockE 
SAMUEL SLOAN EDWIN S. MARSTON OGDEN MILLS 


EpwWIN S. MARSTON, President 
SAMUEL SLOAN Vice-President AUGUSTUS V. HEELY Vice-President and Secretery 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO Vice-President CORNELIUS К. AGNEW Vice President 
J. HERBERT CASE Vice-President НОВАСЕ F. HOWLAND Asst. Secretary 
ROBERT E. Bovp Asst. Secretary WILLIAM A. DUNCAN Asst. Secretary 
EDWIN GIBBS Asst. Secretary HARRY,D. SAMMIS Asst. Secretary 


26 BROAD STREET 


CAPITAL $3,000,000 SURPLUS AND PnRoriTs $I T | 
Designated Depository in Bankruptcy and of Court and Trust Funds 


OTTO T. BANNARD, Chairman of the Board 
MORTIMER N. BUCKNER, President | 


| 


The Ne Mis ew ж p Company 


FREDERICK J. HORNE “Н. WALTER SHAW 
James Dopp — Vice-Presidents ARTHUR S. GIBBS Asststant 
CHARLES E. HAYDOCK ]О$ЕРН A. FLYNN Secretaries 
HERBERT W. Morse, Secretary AUGUSTUS C. DOWNING, Jr. 
HARRY ForsyTa, Treasurer 
TRUSTEES | 
Otto T. Bannard John B. Dennis Chauncey Keep Norman P. Ream 
| S. Reading Bertron Philip T. Dodge John C. McCall Dean Sage 
| James A. Blair George Doubleday John J. Mitchell © B. Aymar Sands 
Mortimer N. Buckner Benjamin S. Guinness James Parmelee Joseph J. Slocum | 
James C. Colgate F. N. Hoffstot Henry C. Phipps John W. Sterling | 
Alfred A. Cook Frederic B. Jennings Е. Parmalee Prentice James Stillman 
Robert W. De Forest Walter Jennings Edmund D. Randolph Myles Tierney | 
| 


Member of the New York Clearing House Association 
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OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS 


The Officers’ Reserve Corps was created by 
THE NATIONAL DEFENSE Аст of June 3, 1916, 
for the purpose of securing a reserve of officers 
available for service as temporary officers in the 
regular army. The duty is limited in time of 
peace to fifteen days of instruction per year. In 
time of actual or threatened hostilities Reserve 
Officers may be called into active service by the 
President. 


The essential parts of the various books on 
the subjects required by the examination for 
the Reserve Officers Corps have been condensed 
by Captain Parker into the single small book 
mentioned on the opposite page. 


Applicants for the Officers’ Reserve must be 
21 years old and citizens of the United States. 


T An applicant cannot be commissioned— 


Second Lieutenant after he is 32 years old; 
First Lieutenant after he is 36 years old; 
Captain after he is 40 years old; 

Major after he is 45 years old. 


For further information apply to the 


MILITARY BUREAU 
EAST HALL, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


ї The above age limits apply to the line but not to the 
staff corps. 


COURTS-MARTIAL 


The following notes are mainly taken from Captain Ralph M. Parker's book, 
"An Officer’s Notes," published by George U. Harvey. 109 Lafayette 
Street, price $2. The book can be obtained at the University bookstore. 


THE MEMBERS 


PLACE AND TIME OF MEETING. The authority appointing 
general or special courts-martial designates the place for 
holding the court, the hour of meeting, the members of 
the court, and the judge advocate. A general or special 
court-martial assembles at its first session at the time 
and place designated in the order convening it; there- 
after, according to adjournment. A member of a 
court-martial stationed at a place where the court 
sits is liable to duty with his command during adjourn- 
ment. Subject to the orders of the convening 
authority, the court determines the hours of holding 
this session. 


UNIFORM. It is customary for members of general courts- 
martial and witnesses to appear in court in dress uni- 
forms with side arms. The judge advocate should wear 
the uniform of the court without side arms. The ac- 
cused is usually required to appear in dress uniform, if 
he possesses one, and if the court is so uniformed. The 
president of the court, however, may decide that it is 
impracticable for the court to sit in dress uniform and 
direct that they appear in service uniform. When prac- 
ticable a deserter will be tried in the clothing in which 
‘he was apprehended. 


CALL TO ORDER. When the court is ready to proceed, it 
is called to order by the president. 
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FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS 


SITTING OF THE COURT. Members will be seated according 
to rank, alternately to the right and left of the president. 
The judge advocate, the accused, and his counsel, are 
seated so as to be most easily seen and heard by all the 
members of the court. The reporter should be seated 
near the judge advocate. 


Ко. Carr. At the beginning of each session the judge 
advocate verifies the presence or absence of the mem- 
bers of the court by calling each officer's name or by 
informally noting his presence or absence. This veri- 
fication is noted in the record. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE ÁCCUSED. When the accused and 
his counsel appear before the court for the first time, 
the judge advocate will announce their names to the 
court. 


ABSENCE OF A MEMBER. When a member of a court- 
martial has reason to believe that he will, for a proper 
reason, be absent from a session of the court, he will in- 
form the judge advocate accordingly. When a member 
of a court-martial is absent from a session thereof, the 
judge advocate will cause that fact and the reason for 
the absence to be shown in the record of the proceedings. 
If the reason be unknown, it will be so stated. In the 
case of absence, the convening authority will take such 
action as he deems proper. 


VoTING. Members of a general or special court-martial, in 
giving their votes, shall begin with the junior in rank. 
A tie vote on the findings is a vote of "not guilty"; a tie 
vote on any question is the equivalent of a vote in the 
negative. When the offence charged includes a minor 
offence, voting will be first had upon the major offence. 
All convictions and sentences (other than those involv- 
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ing death) whether by general or special court-martial 
may be determined by a majority of the members 
present. Refusal to vote on any question arising during 
the proceedings constitutes conduct to the prejudice of 
good order and military discipline, and is punishable 
under A. W. 96. 


DECORUM TO BE OBSERVED. Trials before courts-martial 
will be conducted with the decorum observed in civil 
courts. Members should be dignified and attentive. 
Reading of newspapers or other evidences of inattention 
on the part of members during session is a neglect of 
duty to the prejudice of good order and military disci- 
pline. The president of the court will admonish against 
improper conduct on the part of members and prefer 
charges when necessary. 


PUNISHMENT OF MEMBERs. А court-martial can not pun- 
ish its own members. Members are liable to charges 
and trial for improper conduct as for any other offence 
against military discipline. 


THE OPENING OF THE CASE AND ARRAIGNMENT. During 
the reading of the order appointing the court and the 
arraignment of the accused, the judge advocate, the 
accused, and his counsel, will stand. The arraignment 
consists of reading to the court and to the accused the 
charges upon which the accused is to be tried. While 
the court and the judge advocate are being sworn, all 
persons concerned with the trial, including any specta- 
tors present, will stand. When the reporter, an inter- 
preter, or a witness is being sworn, he and the judge 
advocate will stand. When the judge advocate, the 
accused, or his counsel addresses the court, he will rise. 
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CONTROL OF COURT OVER ACCUSED. A court-martial has 
no control over the nature of the arrest or other status of 
restraint of a prisoner, except as regards his personal 
freedom in its presence. 


Note. Prisoners will not be brought before a court- 
martial in irons, unless it be necessary as a means of 
restraint to prevent violence or escape. However, the 
fact that a prisoner has been tried in irons can not in 
any case affect the validity of the proceedings. 


DUTIES OF THE PRESIDENT. The president of the court will 
not be announced. The officer, senior in rank, present 
will act as such. The president does not by virtue of 
being such exercise command of any kind. As the organ 
of the court he directs the necessary regular and proper 
conduct of the proceedings. Should a member of the 
court disobey an order of the president, he is not charge- 
able under the sixty-fourth Article of War, but may be 
court-martialed for conduct to the prejudice of good 
order and military discipline. Neither the court nor the 
president may place the judge advocate in arrest. The 
president has an equal vote with other members in de- 
ciding all questions. He speaks and acts for the court 
in every instance when necessary. He has no authority 
to open or close the court or make any ruling whatso- 
ever, without the acquiescence of the court, or by cus- 
tom of the service. 

He administers the oath to the judge advocate and. 
authenticates all acts, orders, and proceedings of the 
court, by his signature. It is his duty to insure prompt 
trial and disposition of all charges referred to the court 
for trial. 


CLOSED SESSION. To avoid disclosing the vote or opinion 
of a member on any question arising, the court will go 
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into closed session. Closing the court is effected in two 
Ways: 

I. The usual method is to cause the judge advocate, 
the accused, his counsel, the witness, the reporter, and 
the interpreter, if any, and all spectators, to withdraw 
from the courtroom, leaving only the members of the 
court proper in the room. 


2. It may be more convenient, however, and is per- 
missible, for the court to withdraw to another.room. 


SITTING WITH CLOSED Doors. While it is customary for 
courts-martial proceedings to be conducted with doors 
open to the public, it is nevertheless authorized, in the 
discretion of the court, to close the doors to the public, 
when the case being tried is of a scandalous nature. 


CHANGE OF MEMBERSHIP. While it is undesirable to 
change the membership of a court during a trial, the ap- 
pointing authority has power to relieve members and to 
add new members to the court at any time when neces- 
sary. 

The promotion of a member does not affect his status 
with the court, except that he will sit according to his 
new rank. The rule is that no member who has been 
absent during the taking of evidence in a case shall take 
part in the trial, but non-observance of this rule shall 
not invalidate the proceedings, if no objection has been 
made to his sitting. The rule will be complied with 
when practicable. When a member is permitted to re- 
sume his seat after an absence during which important 
testimony has been taken, all proceedings and evidence 
presented during his absence shall be read to him in 
open court, and the record should so indicate. 
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THE JUDGE ADVOCATE 


SELECTION. The judge advocate should be carefully se- 
lected for his efficiency in that capacity. Where it can 
be avoided, a judge advocate will not be selected unless 
he has had experience as an assistant judge advocate. 


GENERAL DvrTiEs. The judge advocate of courts-martial 
shall prosecute in the name of the United States and 
shall, under the supervision of the court, prepare the 
record of its proceedings. He will attend to the follow- 
ing matters: 


Arrange for a suitable room. 

Procure and arrange furniture, stationery, etc. 

Summon witnesses and make preliminary examina- 
tions of them. 

Execute the orders of the court. 

Read the orders affecting the personnel of the court. 

Administer oath to members, reporter, interpreter, 
and all witnesses. 

Arraign the accused. 

Examine witnesses in court. 

Keep, or superintend the keeping of, the record. 

Sign each day's proceedings. 

Notify members of subsequent meetings. 

Prepare record and present it to president for signa- 
ture. 

Will sign record and forward to reviewing authority. 

Prepare vouchers for payment of reporters, interpre- 
ter, and witnesses. 


AUTHENTICATION OF RECORD. The record is authenticated 
by the signature of the president and of the judge advo- 
cate. If, on account of death or other cause, the judge 
advocate can not sign the record, it will be signed by the 
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assistant judge advocate if there be one. If there be 
none, it shall be signed by one other member of the 
court. x: 


DUTY OF JUDGE ADVOCATE TOWARD THE ACCUSED. Should 
the accused not be represented by counsel, the judge 
advocate will, from time to time, advise him of his legal 
rights. He should acquaint the prisoner of: 

The accusations against him. 
Right to counsel. 

Right to testify in his own behalf. 
Right to a copy of the charges. 


While he may ask a prisoner how he intends to plead, 
he must not try to induce him to plead guilty by infer- 
ring that, if he does so, his sentence will be lighter. If 
the accused intends to plead guilty, the judge advocate 
should inform him of his right to introduce evidence in 
explanation of his offence and should assist him in se- 
curing it. During the trial, he will see that the accused 
has every right to which he is entitled. He will assist 
the accused in his defence and endeavor to bring out 
the facts in the case. 


EXAMINATION OF CHARGES. The judge advocate will care- 
fully examine the charges and report to the convening 
authority any irregularities which appear to exist. He 
will himself correct any slight errors, but will not, with- 
out authority of the convening officer, make any sub- 
stantial changes in the charges or specifications. 


TRUTH TO BE PRESENTED. The judge advocate will do 
his best to present the whole truth in the matter in 
question. He will not distort or suppress facts and will 
oppose any effort to do so. 
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As LEGAL ADVISER OF THE Court. The judge advocate 
should respectfully call the attention of the court to ap- 
parent irregularities in its actions or proceedings and 
will only give legal advice when asked for it by the court. 
In case the accused pleads guilty, when necessary, he 
will invite the attention of the president of the court to 
the fact that the effect of such a plea must be explained 
to the accused. 


CONDUCT OF THE CASE. The judge advocate should be 
left free to conduct the case as he sees fit. The court, 
however, is responsible for the thorough investigation 
of the case and need not content itself with the evidence 
presented by the prosecution or defence. It is proper 
for the court as a body, or for any member, to ask ques- 
tions of a witness. Such questions, however, are not 
asked until the prosecution and defence have completed 
their questioning of the witness. The court may direct 
the judge advocate to recall any witness at any time, or 
to take any action whereby the facts in the case may be 
more clearly presented. 


THE JUDGE ADVOCATE NOT TO BE CHALLENGED. The ac- 
cused has no right to challenge the judge advocate. In 
case of interest in the case, or personal hostility to the 
accused, he should apply to be relieved from duty as 
judge advocate in the case. 


WEEKLY Reports. The judge advocate of a general court- 
martial will report through the president of the court 
and commanding officer of the post to the appointing 
authority on Saturday of each week a list of charges on 
hand with the date of receipt of each, and if any case 
has been in his possession for one week or more, without 
trial, an explanation will be rendered. 
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DETAIL ОЕ ORDERLIES, ETC. The commanding officer will 
detail, when necessary, suitable soldiers, or clerks, or 
orderlies, to assist the judge advocate. 


ASSISTANT JUDGE ADVOCATE 


APPOINTMENT. The authority appointing a general court- 
martial shall appoint one or more assistant judge ad- 
vocates, when necessary. The assistant shall be com- 
petent to perform any duty, devolving by law, regulation, 
or custom, upon a judge advocate. 

It is usual for the assistant judge advocate to perform 
routine duties such as the preparation of the court- 
room, notification of members, summoning of witness, 
etc., leaving the conduct of the case to the judge ad- 
vocate. 

COUNSEL 


APPOINTMENT. The accused has the right to be repre- 
sented by counsel. Civilian counsel will not be provided 
at government expense. Should the accused request the 
appointment of an officer stationed where the court sits 
and the officer be not a member of the court, he will be 
detailed as counsel by the commanding officer, if prac- 
ticable. Should the officer requested be not available 
to the commanding officer, the accused may appeal to 
the appointing authority, whose decision is final. It is 
customary for the commanding officer of the post or 
camp where the trial is held to detail a suitable officer 
to act as counsel for the accused. The right to counsel 
does not exist in case of trials by a summary court. 


Duty OF CouNsEL. The officer acting as counsel shall per- 
form the duties which usually devolve upon the counsel 
for the defence before civil courts, in criminal cases. He 
shall guard the interests of the accused by all honorable 
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and legitimate means, but shall not obstruct the pro- 
ceedings by frivolous and useless objections and dis- 
cussions. 


RIGHT OF THE ACCUSED TO INTERVIEW. The accused will 
be permitted to interview his counsel and witnesses for 
the defence as often as is necessary for the proper prep- 
aration of his defence. 


QUESTIONING OF WITNESSES 


When there is no reporter, all questions will be re- 
duced to writing. If the court has a stenographic re- 
porter, all questioning may be done orally. 


REPORTER 


EMPLOYMENT. Under such regulations as the Secretary of 
War prescribes, the president of a court-martial or mili- 
tary commission, or a court of inquiry, has power to 
appoint a reporter, who shall record the proceedings of, 
and testimony taken before the tribunal. 

Reporters are only employed when especially author- 
ized by the appointing authority. This authorization is 
usually stated in the order appointing the court. Re- 
porters for special courts-martial will not be authorized, 
except when the appointing authority requires the tes- 
timony to be reduced to writing. The reporter of a 
court-martial is usually a civilian stenographer. A 
soldier may be detailed to serve as a reporter before the 
above-mentioned military tribunals, who shall receive 
a certain pay differing from that paid a civilian reporter. 


COMPLETION OF RECORD. The judge advocate or recorder 
shall require the record of the proceedings for each 
session to be finished, together with one carbon copy of 
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the same, not later than twenty-four hours after the 
adjournment of the session. The complete record will 
be completed and ready for authentication not later 
than forty-eight hours after the final adjournment in 
the case. 


EXTRA COMPENSATION FOR CLERICAL DuTIEs. No person 
in the military or civil service can lawfully receive extra 
compensation for clerical duties performed for a court, 
except as provided for in a detail of a soldier as reporter. 


INTERPRETER 


Under such regulations as the Secretary of War may 
prescribe, the president of a court-martial, military 
commission, court of inquiry, or summary court, may 
appoint an interpreter, when necessary. It is not neces- 
sary to obtain the authority of the appointing officer as 
in the case of reporter. They are paid at the same rate 
as civilian witnesses. 


CHALLENGERS 


When the names of the members of the court-martial 
who are present have been read to the accused, upon his 
introduction to the court, he is asked by the judge advo- 
cate whether he objects to being tried by any member 
present. Should he reply in the negative, the court and 
judge advocate will be sworn. If he states that he ob- 
jects to being tried by а member, he will state also the 
grounds upon which he makes his objection, to which 
the challenged member is given an opportunity to reply. 
The challenged member withdraws, and the court is 
closed and decides as to whether or not the objection is 
to be sustained. When the court is opened, the president 
announces the decision, and the member is either ex- 
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cused or permitted to continue to sit in the case. In 
this matter the accused 15 given the right to challenge 
individually any and all members of the court. Neither 
a summary court officer nor a judge advocate is subject 
to challenge. 

GROUNDS FOR CHALLENGE 
Principal Challenges: 

That he took part in the investigation of the charges, 
officially. 

That he personally investigated the charges and had. 
expressed an opinion in the matter as to the guilt or 
innocence of the accused. 

That he is the accuser. 

That he is a witness for the prosecution. 

That upon a re-hearing of the case, he sat as a member 
on the former trial. 

That in the case of the trial of an officer, the member 
will be promoted by the dismissal of the accused. 

That he is related to the accused. 

That he has a declared enmity against the accused. 


Challenges for Favor: 

Where prejudice, hostility, bias, or intimate personal 
friendship are alleged, it is for the court, after hearing 
the grounds of challenge stated and the reply of the 
challenged member, or any other evidence presented, to 
determine whether or not the member is disqualified. 


CHALLENGE OF NEW MEMBERS. When new members join 
the court, the accused shall be given the opportunity to 
challenge them. The record in each case must show 
that the right to challenge has been given the accused, 
not only at the original session, but at any time that 
new members join the court. 
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CHALLENGE BY JUDGE ADVOCATE. By a custom of the 
service the judge advocate may also challenge, for cause, 
in the same manner as the accused. 


MEMBER CAN NOT CHALLENGE. There is no authority for 
a member of a court-martial to challenge another mem- 
ber, but when a member has knowledge of the fact that 
another member is the accuser or a witness for the pros- 
ecution, he will so notify the court in order that proper 
action may be taken. 


MEMBER DISQUALIFIED BUT NOT CHALLENGED. In the 
absence of a challenge, the court can not excuse a memi- 
ber from sitting on a case. А member not challenged, 
who thinks himself disqualified for certain reasons, may 
announce in open court his supposed disqualification in 
order that he may be challenged, or he may apply to 
the appointing authority to be relieved. 


WAIVER OF OBJECTION. The rule is—challenges should be 
made before the arraignment, but if an objection to the 
competency of a member was known and not made at 
that time, it is considered to be waived. If the incom- 
petency, however, was not known at the time of the 
arraignment, the challenge may be made at any stage of 
the proceedings. | 


LIBERALITY IN MATTERS PERTAINING TO CHALLENGES. 
The court should be liberal in passing upon challenges, 
but the objections must be specific, and should not be 
sustained upon the mere assertion of the accused, except 
where it is admitted by the challenged member. 


INVALIDATED CASES. In cases which are invalidated be- 
cause of failure to excuse a member who 15 the accuser 
or a witness for the prosecution, a new trial may be 
ordered. 
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MEMBER. WITNESS FOR THE DEFENCE. The fact that a 
member is a witness for the defence does not necessarily 
disqualify him. 


MEMBER CALLED AS WITNESS BY THE Court. Should a 
member of the court be called as a witness for the pros- 
ecution, the character of his testimony should be care- 
fully considered, and, in case of doubt as to the justice 
of his sitting as a member, he should be excused. 


OATHS 


OATHS OF MEMBERS. After the challenges have been dis- 
posed of, the judge advocate will administer the oath to 
the court. In cases where members object to taking an 
oath, the closing sentence of adjuration may be omitted. 
Members of the court are sworn for each case tried. 


OATH OF JUDGE ADVOCATE. The court having been sworn 
by the judge advocate, the president administers the 
oath to the judge advocate. During the administering 
of oaths all persons in the courtroom are required to 
stand. In taking an oath the head and the right hand 
will be bare and the nght hand raised. 


OTHER OaTHs. The judge advocate administers all other 
oaths in connection with the trial, including witnesses, 
reporters, interpreters, etc. 


Олтн TO TEST COMPETENCY. When a member of a gen- 
eral or special court-martial 15 challenged and it is de- 
sired to question him regarding his eligibility, the judge 
advocate will administer to him the following oath: 

"You swear that you will true answers make to all 
questions touching your competency as a member of the 
court in this case. So help you God?" 

This is called placing a member upon his vorre dire. 
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CONTINUANCE 


CONTINUANCE. A continuance is a delay granted to the 
prosecution or defence in proceeding with the trial. It 
is usually given in order to allow the judge advocate or 
the counsel to procure evidence, or to otherwise prepare 
the case. 


AUTHORITY FOR. A court-martial may, for reasonable 
cause, grant a continuance to either party for such time 
and as often as may appear to be just. If an application 
for an extended delay appears to be well founded, it 
should be referred to the appointing authority for his 
decision. If the counsel for the accused has not taken 
proper advantage of opportunities to prepare his case, 
the court may decide that the right to a continuance 
does not exist. 


ARRAIGNMENT 


The arraignment consists of the reading by the judge 
advocate to the court and to the accused, of the charges 
and specifications against the accused. 


PLEAS 


PROCEDURE. Charges and specifications having been read, 
the accused is required to plead to each specification of 
the first charge separately, and then to the first charge. 
He then pleads to each specification of the second charge 
separately, and then to the second charge, and so on. 


KINDS OF PLEAS. Special Pleas are pleas to the jurisdic- 
tion, pleas in abatement, and pleas in bar of trial. Then 
there is what is known as a plea to the general issue. 
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А PLEA TO THE JURISDICTION denies the right of the court 
to try the case for certain reasons given. Pleas in abate- 
ment are based upon some defect in the charge or speci- 
fication and usually only operate to delay the trial. 


PLEAS IN BAR OF TRIAL, if sustained, are substantial and 
conclusive answers to particular charges or specifica- 
tions. One of the most usual pleas in bar is the Statute 
of Limitations, which deprives the Government of the 
power to try and punish an offender after a specified 
period has elapsed since the offence was committed and 
under certain conditions. 

Another plea in bar often arises by reason of the law 
prohibiting the trial of a person a second time for the 
same offence. A pardon may a!so be the basis of a plea 
in bar. 


PLEAS TO THE GENERAL ISSUE. This term is applied where 
the accused pleads guilty or not guilty to each charge in 
the specification, or guiltv to a portion of a specification 
and not guilty of the other portion, etc. 


CHANGE OF PLEA. А court-martial may permit an accused 
to withdraw a plea of guilty and substitute one of not 
guilty, or vice versa. 


TAKING OF TESTIMONY ON PLEA OF GUILTY. The mere fact 
that the accused pleads not guilty does not necessarily 
preclude the taking of testimony upon behalf of either 
the prosecution or the defence. It may be desirable to 
introduce witnesses to show the extent or degree of 
guilt of the accused or the seriousness of the offence. 
The accused may, in making his plea, plead guilty of a 
lesser kindred offence, that 1s, guilty of an offence of the 
same general nature, but less serious. (Statute of Limi- 
tations, see app.) 
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ATTENDANCE OF WITNESSES 


PROCESS TO OBTAIN WITNESSES. Every judge advocate of 
a general or special court-martial, and every summary 
court-martial, shall have power to issue process to com- 
pel witnesses to appear and testify, as іп the case of , 
courts of the United States with criminal jurisdiction. 
Such process shall run to any part of the United States, 
Its territorics and possessions. The court in its discre- 
tion may also direct the judge advocate to require the 
presence of a witness. 


SUBPOENA. For the attendance of civilian witnesses a sub- 
poena will be issued in duplicate. It may be legally 
served by a person in the military service or a civilian. 
Usually it is served by an officer or a non-commissioned 
officer. Proof of service is made by indorsing on the re- 
maining copy a sworn statement that the service was 
made. If the witness can not be found, the judge ad- 
vocate should be informed. А judge advocate can not 
subpoena a civilian witness to appear before himsclf for 
preliminary examination. 


SUMMONING OF WiTNESSES. The judge advocate will sum- 
mon the necessary witnesses for the trial, but will not 
do so where expense to the Government 15 involved 
without the order of the court, unless satisfied that their 
testimony is material and necessary. The summoning 
of witnesses for the prosecution and the defence is done 
by the judge advocate. Where the summoning of a 
number of witnesses at the request of the defence will 
result in unreasonable inconvenience or expense to the 
Government, the judge advocate will use his discretion 
in the matter. 
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ADVANCE NOTICE TO WITNESSES. The judge advocate will 
endeavor to issue subpoenas to civilian witnesses at such 
time as to give them at least twenty-four hours' notice 
before starting to attend the court. 


ATTENDANCE OF MiLITARY WITNESSES. The attendance of 
military witnesses stationed where the court is sitting, 
or where no expense will be involved in getting to and 
from the court, will ordinarily be obtained by informal 
notice sent by the judge advocate to the person con- 
cerned. If for any reason a formal notice is required, 
the judge advocate will request the proper commanding 
officer to order the witness to attend. 

The attendance of witnesses involving cost for travel 
must be issued by the department or other proper com- 
mander. No fee will be paid to military witnesses. Mil- 
itary witnesses are given only such mileage allowance as 
is due them under ordinary travel orders. Retired per- 
sons (officers or soldiers), not on active duty, appear 
before courts under the same rules and are entitled to 
the same fees as civilian witnesses who are not in the 
Government employ. 


PROCEDURE TO SECURE ATTENDANCE OF CIVILIAN WIT- 
NESSES. Ordinarily the judge advocate will endeavor to 
secure the attendance of a civilian witness by informal 
means, sending him the duplicate subpoena properly 
filled out, with a request to accept service thereon and to 
return it to the judge advocate. A penalty envelope shall 
be enclosed for the purpose. If such informal methods 
are ineffective, formal subpoena will be issued, with a 
view to service by the proper person. Should the person 
desired as a witness reside elsewhere than at or near the 
place where the court is sitting, but 15 near another 
military post, the subpoena will be sent to the com- 
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mander of that post with request that he cause it to 
be served. Should travel be necessary for the service of 
this subpoena, it will be sent to the authority competent 
to issue the travel order with request that it be served. 


ACCUSED TO BE CONFRONTED WITH WITNESSES. The ac- 
cused must be confronted with witnesses in capital 
cases. Depositions can not be introduced in capital 
cases. When the judge advocate believes that the inter- 
ests of justice demand that the accused be confronted by 
a witness against him or believes for any reason that a 
witness should testify in the presence of the court, he 
will take the necessary steps to secure the attendance of 
such witness. 


Books, DOCUMENTS OR PAPERS. If a civilian has in his 
possession a book, document, or paper, desired to be 
introduced in evidence, what is known as a subpoena 
duces tecum will be prepared and issued by the judge 
advocate, directing the person to appear in court and to 
bring with him such book, document, or paper. Should 
a person in the military service possess such a book, 
document, or paper, he will be directed by the proper 
authority to appear in court with the desired book, doc- 
ument, or paper. 


WARRANTS OF ATTACHMENT. Should a civilian witness fail 
to comply with the law in regard to obeying a subpoena, 
his attendance may be brought about by means of what 
is termed a Warrant of Attachment. When it becomes 
necessary to issue a Warrant of Attachment, the judge 
advocate or summary court will direct or deliver it for 
execution to an officer designated by the department 
commander for the purpose. 
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warrant may be inquired into by a writ of habeas corpus, 
therefore the officer executing the warrant of attach- 
ment should be provided with the following papers: 

Copy of charges properly authenticated. 

Copy of the order appointing the court-martial. 

The original subpoena with proof of service. 

The affidavit of the judge advocate or summary court 
that the person is a material witness; that he has failed 
to appear; that he has offered no valid excuse and that 
he has received the original Warrant of Attachment. 


HABEAS CORPUS 


HABEAS CORPUS AND WARRANT OF ATTACHMENT. Should 
the officer executing the Warrant of Attachment be 
served with a writ of habeas corpus from a United 
States Court or Judge, for the production of the person 
attached, the writ will be promptly obeyed and a return 
made stating the reasons for his restraint. The officer 
upon whom the writ is served will report by telegraph 
the facts to the Adjutant General of the Army and the 
Department Commander. If the writ of habeas corpus 
be issued by a State Court, or Judge, the officershall make 
a respectful return in writing, informing the court or 
judgethat he holds the person named in writ by authority 
of the United States, pursuant to a writ of attachment 
issued by the judge advocate of a court-martial, and 
that the Supreme Court of the United States has decided 
that State Courts and Judges have no jurisdiction in such 
cases. The officer will hold the prisoner in custody 
under his warrant and refuse obedience to the mandate 
of any government, except that of the United States. 
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PUNISHMENT FOR REFUSAL TO QUALIFY AS WITNESS. 
There is no power in a court-martial itself to compel a 
witness to testify or to punish him for not testifying. 
Procedure in such case will be made by the United States 
District Attorney or officer prosecuting for the Govern- 
ment. Upon proper information, the District Attorney 
or other prosecuting officer for the United States will 
file an information against and prosecute the person so 
offending. The punishment shall be a fine not to exceed 
$500, or imprisonment not to exceed six months, or both. 


TENDER OF FEES PRELIMINARY TO PROSECUTION. In case 
of a civilian witness, who has been duly subpoenaed and 
wilfully neglects or refuses to appear or qualify as a 
witness, he will be tendered or paid by the nearest quar- 
termaster one day's fee and the-mileage to and from the 
court, and again called upon to comply with the require- 
ments of the law. Should he fail to comply the second 
time, a report of the case will be made to the officer hav- 
ing general court-martial jurisdiction over the command, 
with a view to presenting the facts to the Department of 
Justice for punitive action. 


CONTEMPT 


AUTHORITY TO PUNISH. The court-martial may punish at 
discretion, subject to certain limitations, any person 
who uses menacing words, signs, or gestures in its pres- 
ence, or who disturbs its proceedings by riot or dis- 
order. Power is vested in general, special, and summary 
courts to punish for contempt, while other punishments 
require the approval of the reviewing authority. 


PERSONS WHO May BE PUNISHED FOR CONTEMPT. Any 
persons, whether they be in the military service or not, 
may be punished for contempt of a military court. 
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DEPOSITIONS 


WHEN ADMISSIBLE. Depositions may be read in evidence 
before a Military court or Commission, in any case not 
capital. Depositions may be taken when the witness re- 
sides beyond the limit of the state, territory, or district 


in which the court is sitting, or is actually unable by 


reason of age, sickness, etc., to appear before the court. 


BEFORE WHOM TAKEN. Depositions may be taken before, 
and authenticated by any officer, military or civil, 
authorized by the laws of the United States to admin- 
ister oaths. 
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“Yes, It’s a Steinway 


cem Мы, 


SN’T there supreme satisfaction in being able to 
say that of the piano in your home? Would you 
have the same feeling about any other piano? 
“Its a Steinway.” Nothing more need be said. 
Everybody knows you have chosen wisely; you 
have given to your home the very best that money 
can buy. . You will never even think of changing 
this piano for any other. As the years go by the 
words ‘‘It’s а Steinway’ will mean more and more 
to you, and thousands of times, as you continue to 
enjoy through life the companionship of that noble 
instrument, absolutely without a peer, you will say 
to yourself: “Нож glad I am I paid the few extra 
dollars and got a Steinway.'' 


STEINWAY &SONS 


STEINWAY HALL SUBWAY EXPRESS STATION AT THE DOOR 
107-109 EAST 14TH ST. NEW YORK 


Kindly mention The News 


Preliminary School for the Proposed 
American National University 


of Music 


Now open at 36 East 35th Street 
New York City 

Vocal instructor of renown, Metropolitan artist. Piano 
instructor for teaching repertoire; director of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. French, Italian, German taught 
by eminent teachers. Piano, ‘cello, violin and classic 
dancing by well-known instructors. No pupils accepted 
without promising talent. All students guaranteed début 
according to merits. Prices, $5 per lesson. Advisory 
Committee:—Enrico Caruso, Pasquale Amato, Mrs. 
Champ Clark, Mrs. Burleson, Miss Agnes Wilson, Mrs. 
Christian Hemick. 

For information write to executive offices, 801 Longacre 
Building, Broadway at 42nd st. 


STUDY SOMETHING PRACTICAL 
New York School of Fine and Applied Arts 


SUMMER SESSION, NEW YORK CITY 
Interior Decoration, Costume.Design, Poster Advertis- 
ing, Life Drawing, Normal Training, 

Craíts and Painting 
Send for catalog and information 
SUSAN Е. BISSELL, Secretary 2239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


OUT-DOOR SCHOOL 


PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN for children 3 to 
10 years. Healthful outdoor activities with the stimulus 
of select companionship coupled with individual atten- 
tion and the advantages of private tutoring. An ideal 
location, directly adjacent to Manhattan Square, Mu- 
seum of Natural History and Central Park. 


ANNA E. CHAIRES, Principal 


42 WEST 76TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


STUDIO OF 


E. K. CARTER 


Specialized Photography in mono- 
chrome and colour for men and 
women of responsibility in the so- 
cial, scientific and commercial fields. 
2231 BRoADwaY (at 8oth Street) 
NEW YorK CITY 


Telephone: Schuyler 9633 


Outdoor School Life for the City Boy 
BARNARD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Overlooking Van Cortlandt Park Playground; 4 min- 
utes walk from West 242d St. Broadway Sub Station 
COLLEGE PREPARATION 


WM. LIVINGSTON HAZEN, '83, HEADMASTER 
T. E. LYON, ASSOCIATE HEADMASIER 


———— 


FLORENCE 


Bakoa СЫМ ен 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
238th St. and Riverside Ave. Tel. 316 Kingsbridge 
DAY SCHOOL 
315 W. 87th St. (near Riverside Drive) Tel. 9121 
Schuyler. 

Individual instruction by graduate teachers experi- 
enced in training of difficult children. 

Kindergarten, Elementary and Manual Training 
Departments. 

Full particulars upon application. 


NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL 


THE COLLEGE BOOK STORE 


A. G. SEILER, Proprietor 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS, 
AND SOUVENIRS 


Students’ Discounts Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 
1124 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR I2O0TH STREET 


RIVERDALE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


I4 acres facing Van Cortlandt Park at West 25and St. 
Best Boarding School Advantages Near By 
FOR DAY AND BOARDING BOYS 


Daily auto 'bus; hardy country life; unusually strong 
college preparation and elementary work. 
Preparation for Columbia by Columbia Men 
Ask for descriptive year book 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Head Master 


Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York City 


MORNINGSIDE SCHOOL 


438 WEST IIÓTH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
All grades and Kindergarten 
Elliman kindergarten training classes. Spanish coaching 
Adults and children 
The Misses D. and L. JOHNSON, Principals 
Tel. 6914 Morningside 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 


BOYS AND GIRI S. HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Its preparation for college and home life long consider- 
ed model. Physical training emphasized. Gymnasium 
swimming pool, play-grounds. Ilustrated catalogue 
sent on request. ddress 
HENRY CARR PEARSON, Prin., West I20th St., N. Y. C. 


FRANCIS EMORY 


FITCH 


(INCORPORATED) 
Printers To Brokees 
47 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Kind!y mention The News 


| 


ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 


transaction of business at a distance. 


Full information may be obtained, by those desir- 


ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, CotuMBIA Atumni News, New York 


\ 
Telephone 5895 Hanover 


BENJAMIN B. LAWRENCE, '78 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 


бо Wall Street New York CITY 


FRANCIS W. COLLINS, 'os E.M. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PUBLIC UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 


50 Church Street New Yomgk CIty 


Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 
JOHN LAIMBEER, JR., '85 
GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND ALTERATIONS 


103 Park Avenue 


Room 1118 New York CITY 


Telephone 3042 Cortland 


DANIEL E. MORAN, '$4 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


55 Liberty Street NEW YORK CITY 


C. Н. ELLARD, '97 
INSURANCE 


Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Cortland 4446 217 Broadway 


C. Н. LINDLEY 


LINDLEY лахо EICKHOFF 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW 


HENRY EICKHOFF, '75L 


604 Mills Building SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Cable Address: Chrysalis 


Factory POWER PLANTS FUEL ECONOMY 


DAVID MOFFATT MYERS, М. E. тоот 
Griggs and Myers 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


IIO West 40th Street NEW YORK CIty 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 


Telephone 7190 Bryant D. E. BURCHELL, 'о4 


BURCHELL, CLARK & LOGAN, Inc. 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


II0 West Street NEW York City 


William MacRossie '11 

Allan MacRossie, Jr. '14 

MacRossiE & MacRossIE 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


SURETY BONDS 
68 William Street 


Telephone 3835 John 


New York City 


Н. R. Bitzinc, State’s Attorney WILLIAM LANGER, '10 


BITZING anp LANGER 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
Farmers and Merchants Bank Building 
Suite 2-3-4-5 
MANDAN, NORTH DAKOTA 


Rector 5586 


KENNETH С. STERN, E.E.’12 
тїї BROADWAY 
New York City 


Sheet Aluminum Babbitt Metal 


Telephone Rector 9310 


J. PARKE CHANNING, '83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway New York City 


Telephone Rector 1331 
ALLAN N. SPOONER & SON, Inc. 
CONTRACTING ENGINEERS ` 
River and Harbor Construction—Piers, Bulkheads, 
Foundations and Caissons—Subaqueous Pipe 
and Cable Laying—Marine Divers 
Pier 11, North River New York City 


THOMAS J. Brapy, JR. 
С.Е. 


Telephone 
Madison Square 2721 


THOMAS J. BRADY, JR., CONSTRUCTION Co. 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


1170 Broadway NEW YorK Cirv 
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COLUMBIA ALUMNI NEWS 


VOL. 8, NO. 31 


NEW YORK, MAY 4, 1917 


SECTION I 


FINAL COMMENCEMENT PLANS FORMED 


Campus Night, Baseball Game and Dinner dispensed with; Luncheon to be 


the feature of the Exercises 


HE Commencement Committee of the 

Alumni Federation met at the Club re- 
cently to discuss the final arrangements for Com- 
mencement Day, June 6, 1917. It was reported 
that the University Committee on Athletics 
had canceled all baseball games for the spring 
and that the usual game with the University of 
Pennsylvania would not be played. The De- 
cennial Class reported that it would not hold the 
customary alumni costume parade and that the 
evening stunts on the campus would also be 
omitted. The Committee decided to conduct the 
usual Alumni Luncheon after the formal Com- 
mencement exercises and to invite President 
Butler to preside. It was also decided to open 
class headquarters in Hamilton Hall as usual, 
though it was thought best, because of the 
change in the program, to abandon the serving 
of refreshments in this building. 

The Committee expects to have some prom- 
inent men at the luncheon as speakers and guests, 
and it is urged that classes make it a point to 
have a large attendance for the luncheon which 
will be made a memorable occasion. 

Alumni returning to Commencement from out 
of the city will be assigned rooms in the dormi- 
tories as in past years on the evening before and 
on the evening of Commencement Day. 

Other regular features of the week which will 
be omitted this year are the Campus Night 
exercises which have become so picturesque and 
delightful, and the alumni dinner which was 
changed last year into a buffet supper, the suc- 
cess of which earned for it a permanent place 
on the day’s list of events. 

All classes who wish to have reservation made 
for the luncheon are asked to communicate 1m- 
mediately with Commencement Committee, 311 
East Hall, Columbia University. 

This is preeminently a time to renew old 
friendships and stimulate college and class loy- 
alty, for by so doing patriotism is rekindled to the 
benefit of the nation and to the individual. 


Various anniversary classes have been making ` 


preparations for some time to celebrate re- 
unions. No secrets have been divulged by 1867 
or by 1872. The News of a few weeks ago con- 
tained a brief history of what 1877 was like in 
undergraduate days, and this class will meet on 
June i at the Club to tell each other some things 
about each other which almost everybody has 
forgotten. It will be an interesting evening. 
The Class of 1882 had its reunion at the Pupin 
Dinner but will have a goodly delegation present 
on June 6. The Class of 1887 had its reunion 
dinner at the Club on May r, and the Secretary 
promises to have an account of it in next week's 
News. The twenty-fifth year class, 1892, has 
been at work for a number of years on its plans 
for 1917. Their reunion has been somewhat 
disturbed by the war, and will be subsequently 
treated. The twenty-year class, 1897, has ap- 
pointed a joint committee, and the class will mect 
at the Campus, take part in the exercises and the 
luncheon, and have a dinner in the evening. 
The Decennial Class, whose elaborate plans were 
announced in the News some time ago bv the 
Chairman of the committee, has shortened its 
day considerably and will have a dinner on Com- 
mencement evening and omit the costume parade 
and stunts. The five-year class has been getting 
under way and is holding a dinner this week to 
reorganize and to complete its preparations for 
its first big reunion. 

The Class of 1891 last year made a presentation 
which will soon become a physical fact and will be 
dedicated on Commencement Day, when the 
other anniversary class gifts are presented to the 
University. The P. and S. Alumni Association 
will hold its spring meeting at the Faculty Club 
on June 4. The third annual Alumni Trustee 
Nominating Convention and the meeting of the 
Local Club Committee of the Alumni Federation 
will both be held at the University on June s, 
the day before Commencement and on this evening 
there will be the usual spring meeting of the 
Ph.D. Alumni Association at the Faculty 
Club. 
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HOW TO FINANCE THE WAR 


By Professor Epwin К. A. SELIGMAN, '79 


Under the above title, Series 1, Number 7, of the Columbia War Papers, was issued. It is too long 
to be quoted in full in the News, but a summary is printed below 


INANCIAL preparedness for a long war rather 

than for a short is the keynote of Professor 
Seligman's paper. If the war is short, he says, our 
problem will be comparatively insignificant, and he 
argues that the experience of our allies in adopting 
earlv fiscal policies based on the assumption that 
the war would end abruptly, and early points out to 
this country that it must be prepared for a long and 
tremendously expensive struggle. “AIl in all, it 
would seem that our expenses might reasonably be 
expected to approximate ten billions a year.” 

To cripple ourselves at the outset of the war with 
a faulty financial plan would be our most dangerous 
pitfall. Atter asserting that there are good. sound 
reasons why the best plan for financing this war 
differs radically from the plans we have used in the 
past. Professor Seligman takes up loans versus 
taxes. 

We have no war chest upon which to draw in an 
emergency, no profits trom enterprises conducted by 
the government, no expected indemnities from a 
conquered people. It follows that the money must 
be collected by taxation or borrowed, and it is barely 
conceivable that the total sum might be borrowed 
and taxation avoided entirely for the present. On 
the other hand, it is being seriously urged that the 
entire cost be met bv current taxes. The wisest 
course lies between these extremes. It is of impor- 
tance to recall that the policv of meeting all war 
expenses by taxation is entirely new in the United 
States. Indeed, the question here has been rather 
whether taxes could be made sufficiently high to 
тее merely the interest charges on the money bor- 
rowed without any allowance even for amortization. 

It would be a novelty, not only to American 
finance to levy war taxes iu larger amount than re- 
quired for interest on the debt, but it would be al- 
most as much a novelty to European countries. 
Germany refrained for a long time from imposing 
апу war taxes at all, and English and French policies 
have been essentially the same. The new English 
war taxes vield only a relatively slight amount over 
the interest charge of England's war dett. The pro- 
posal to pay for the war by current taxation has 
many features which decidedly commend it for 
adoption, but it should be realized that any taxation 
bevond that necessary for interest payment is un- 
usual and is open to the uncertainties which arise 
when a departure is made from established practice. 
To raise the carrying charges alone on the huge 
sums which will be used will mean taxation of stag- 
gering weight, but this much, at least, should be 
covered by current taxation. If we are to count on 


an expenditure of not far from ten billions, the 
first year, and a similar sum for a possible second 
vear, it would be necessary, assuming that all current 
war expenses cre to be defrayed by loans made on a 
five per cent. basis, to levy additional taxes to the 
extent of about $500,000,000 for the first vear and 
perhaps one billion for the second vear. 

How much more shall be raised at once by this 
method for amortization purposes and for payment 
of war expenses directly? The argument that a 
resort to loans would lead to an immense inflation of 
prices may easily be exaggerated in importance. 
Whether pul lic borrowing will lead to an inflation 
ot prices depends largely on the conditions on which 
loans are contracted; such a result would undoubt- 
edly ensue if the subscriptions to the loan are de- 
frayed by borrowing from banks. It is entirelv 
probable that, as a result of our prodigious pros- 
perity during tlie last year or two, a very large loan 
could be floated without an inordinate resort to 
banking credit. 

Subscriptions to loans, it is maintained. will be 
made bv the wealthier classes, who will thercby 
fasten upon the nation as a whole an incubus in the 
shape o! obligation to pay them interest for a long 
time. This argument, however, presupposes that 
the tax burden will fall primarily upon the poor, in- 
stead of being adjusted to recognize the principles of 
equality and ability-to-pav. If this last is done, it 
is a matter of fndifference whether the tax or the 
loan policy is adopted so far as the burden upon the 
poorer classes is concerned. But it is a matter ої 
great importance to the rich whether they are asked 
to pay in two years or in ten, for industry in general 
must not be seriously crippled. 

The argument that if we are to have conscription 
of men we should have conscription of Income or 
wealth. does not hold. 

Finally. the adoption ot the "taxation only” policy 
would involve a very serious diminution of the in- 
comes which at the present time are largely drawn 
upon for the support of educational, charitable, and 
philanthropic enterprises, and at a time when need 
would be greatest. 

It appears, therefore, that while the *'conscription 
of wealth" plan in its extreme form would not be 
feasible, it is practicable and desirable to levy taxes 
far in excess of what has been our custom in past 
wars. In addition to money to pay interest on the 
loans. there should be raised by taxation a sum in- 
tended to secure speedy amortization of the debt, 
say five to ten per cent. yearlv. This would mean, 
on the assumption that a two-vear war debt would 
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amount to twenty billions, a yearly amortization 
quota of one to two billions. The fiscal conclusion, 
theretore, is that we must raise in the first year one 
and a helf biilions (halt a billion for interest. a 
billion for amart:zation), and during the second vear 
three billions. The *otal federal revenue from tax- 
ation in 1915 was only $625.000,000. We should 
raise by taxation what we can without stifling enter- 
prise and causing iutolera^!e discontert, but if we 
spend in this war only what we can secure in this 
manner, without resort to loans, our participation 
will be insignificant. 
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The rest of the article takes up in detaii loans and 
taxes and the way in which our enormous resources 
may be utilized. The usual sources of taxation are 
suggested, such as inheritance, income, property, 
excess-profits, and indirect taxes. 

"Ot onc thing. however, we may be assured. The 
prodigious wealth and the unexampled prosperity of 
the United States ought to leave no doubt as to our 
ability, not only to finance the war, but to finance it 
successfully and equitablv." Faulty finance is the 
most dangerous pitfall into which the United States 
could be ensnared. 


SPECULATORS 


By B. M. Aupznsow, Jr.,’11 Ph.D. 


Assistant Professor of Economics in Harvard University 


Series 1, Number 8, of the Columbia War Papers 


A discussion of prices as a stimulant to production and of the uses of speculation in war finance. 


HERE are two main ways of guiding the em- 

ployment of labor and capital in production. 
One is by a socialistic organization under which the 
government directs or commands the production of 
this or that, with the labor force organized like an 
агтуу The other method is to leave labor and 
capital free to go where it can make the highest 
profits or the highest wages. Under this system 
production is governed by prices. Rising prices in 
a given line lead to expansion in that line and draw 
labor and capital away from lines of production 
where prices are stationarv, or are falling. This last 
system is of course the system on which industry is 
organized in the United States today. The only 
way under our system by which we can increase 
production in any given line 1s to offer higher prices 
for the product. 

This means verv definitelv that it would be folly 
to try to cut food prices by law at the present time 
И we wish farmers to produce more in the next twelve 
months. Governmental activity can, of course, 
break up food monopolies. Local regulation may be 
desirable in certain cases in bringing about greater 
efficiency and lower costs in the retail distribution of 
food. though it is doubtful if very much can be done 
even here. But the effort to control the price re- 
ceived bv the farmers for wheat or corn, or prices in 
the great wholesale and speculative markets (which 
would mean the reduction of prices paid to the 
farmers) would inevitably reduce the volume of farm 
products within the next twelve months. The scat- 
tered homesteads must be dealt with on a commer- 
cial basis. 

Even if the farmer were disposed to produce with- 
out gain for patriotic motives һе could not do so in 
adequate volume because he could not рау wages 
high enough to attract the necessary labor from 


other highly paid occupations. The socialistic 
organization of agriculture under governmental 
direction could not be effectively worked out in 
years. Even Germany has found it impossible to 
do much along this line. No doubt farmers аге in 
manv cases getting large returns. No doubt it would 
be well if we could tap these returns for public pur- 
poses. But if the problem is to keep the farmer 
hard at work producing the biggest possible crop 
during the coming monihs, we must make up our 
minds to higher food prices still. We must pay the 
farmer enough to induce him to cultivate land which 
it wouldn't ordinarily pay to cultivate, and to work 
land already under cultivation more intensively. 
In either case he will get a smaller physical yield 
per additional unit of labor and capital, and he must 
get a higher price per bushel to make it worth while. 
It isn't pleasant. but it isa fact. It would be wiser 
to guarantee high prices by law to the farmer than 
to decree by law lower prices. It would also be 
well if possible for the government to announce the 
intention of diverting part of the newly organized 
army to the wheat fields and other places during the 
period of the harvest when the labor scarcity is 
greatest. 

High food prices are lamentable. They oppress 
the poor. But we cannot feed the armies and the 
civilian population of our Allies without reducing 
our own consumption, without tightening our own 
belts. And the high food prices tend to correct 
themselves by giving the greatest possible motive to 
increased food production. 


Taxation and War Stock Speculation 


Much has Eeen said about the profits made in the 
stock market during the war, and ¿here are many 
who are disposed to strike heavily at the earnings of 
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muniticns companies as a means of hitting at the 
profits of the war stock speculators. With the spirit 
of this we must all be in sympathy. That men 
should make money out of the vicissitudes of vic- 
tories and defeats, that the death of ten thousand 
brave soldiers in a victorious charge should add 
twenty points to the price of Industrial Alcohol. 
with a hundred per cent. profit to the margin specu- 
lator who is holding the stock on a twenty point 
margin, is a thing that shocks the sense of iustice 
and propriety. 

But various cautions are needed here. For one 
thing, the "bears" are also stock speculators and 
they would welcome heavy taxes on the munitions 
corporations! They have sold the stocks short in 
anticipation of heavy taxes. The bears are no more 
patriotic than the bulls. Nor is it in fact just to 
suppose that either bears or bulls are exulting in the 
slaughter on the battlefield. There are many 
patriots even in Wall Street. Moreover, it is hope- 
less to expect that the slow moving Congress will be 
able to get ahead of the swiftly moving professional 
speculator, who can shift from one side of the market 
to the other in five seconds. It might be possible to 
ruin a lot of lambs” at the crest of a bull movement, 
but that was done last December and again when the 
new submarine policy was announced, and it is 
improbable that there are very many left in the 
market at the present time. The stock market is 
probably already adjusted to any reasonable scheme 
of taxation. Probably existing stock prices could 
stand higher taxes than are likely to be imposed 
without going lower. Bears have already done their 
work. But one who realizes the extent to which 
banks and industries are tied up with the stock 
market will not run amuck with taxation, or any 
other policy primarily designed to bring on a stock 
market panic. 

Great industries are financed through the stock 
market. It is the active speculation on the stock 
market, making an immediate and ready market for 
stocks and bonds, which makes it safe for the banks 
to finance industry by lending on stock and bond 
collateral and by buying bonds. Bank assets must 
be kept liquid. Banks can lend sately on easily 
marketable things. The speculator performs a real 
service here both by making stocks and bonds mar- 
ketable and by putting up a “margin” to relieve 
the banks of risk. Excluding rcal estate loans, and 
items “аце from other banks and bankers,” more 
than half of all the credit extended by State banks, 
national banks and trust companies is normally 
either in the form of stock and bond collateral loans, 
or else in the outright ownership of stock exchange 
securities, chiefly bonds. The old theory that banks 
have as their main function the financing of movable 
physical goods, making ‘commercial loans," and 
that it is unsafe for a bank to providc any of the 


manufacturer's ‘‘fixed capital" —buildings, machin- 
ery, furnace, etc.—is no longer valid. “Liquid com- 
mercial joans" can not exceed 13 per cent. of the 
assets of the "commercial banks" of the United 
States.! 

Corporate organization of industry, together with 
the active speculation in the stock market, have 
made the factory and the furnace as "liquid" as the 
finished product. and so it is safe for banks to finance 
industry as well as commerce. You can not wreck 
the stock market without demoralizing the banks, 
and you can not demoralize the banks if vou wish 
to speed up industry. Moreover, the stock market 
is a vital necessity to aid in the flotation of our enor- 
mous forthcoming public loans. Stock markets 
originated in connection with government loans and 
their activity has always been highly important in 
this connection. Many men vill invest temporarily 
idle funds in government securities when they know 
they can sell them again in an active market. who 
would not dare do so if there were no active market. 

Further, drastic taxation on the active businesses 
which you wish to expand is very injudicious. We 
need during the next few months to attract rather 
than repel the flow of capital and labor to the muni- 
tions industries. Excess profits taxes should there- 
fore be applied moderately to these enterprises. It 
will be better to apply heavy graduated income 
taxes, rising to very high rates indeed on the larger 
incomes, without reference to the source from which 
the incomes are derived, than to single out for very 
high taxes the active businesses which are producing 
the things we most need. These income taxes will 
get the excess profits if they are paid out in divi- 
dends. particularly if we apply the ''excess earnings" 
principle to individual incomes. If the earnings of 
munitions enterprises are not paid out in dividends, 
but are put back into the plant, this is exactly the 
kind of expansion we should be most anxious to 
encourage. Provisions can be made in the tax laws 
to deal with the case where a corporation withholds 
its dividends to enable the stockholders to escape 
high income taxes. 

The purport of this is not to urge that we should 
not tax. nor is it a plea for the immunity of anv ele- 
ment of the population from its share of the burden 
of the war. It is merely to urge that our taxing pro- 
gramme should be used with reference to the revenue 
of the state, and not as a weapon for punishing an 
unpopular class. If this unpopular class were per- 
forming no useful functions we might well abolish 
speculation altogether. But in fact corporations 
and stock speculation are essential to the smooth 
working of our industrial and banking system. 


1These figures are based on an analysis of the Report of 
the Comptroller for 1909. They are fairly typical. The 
detailed analysis is contained in my forthcoming book, 
"The Value of Money." 
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HOW TO IMPROVE METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 
M. I. T. Adopts a Plan to be Worked Out by С. К. Mann, 'go 


RESIDENT Richard C. Maclaurin of the 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology has 
announced a step forward in methods of educa- 
tion, by establishment of a permanent body 
within the [Institute whose function it shall be to 
seek means of im- 
proving the methods 
of instruction. 

In order that the 
purposes of the new 
committee may not be 
misunderstood, Presi- 
dent Maclaurin him- 
self thus outlines the 
history of the new 
step: At the beginning 
of the present aca- 
demic vear the Presi- 
dent of the Institute 
appointed a committee 
on Research, composed 
of members of the 
three institute bodies, 
Corporation, Faculty 
and Alumni. The func- 
tion of this committee 
is to consider ways and 
means of encouraging 
advanced study and 
research within the 
institute. [n recent 
' years the main ener- 
gies of Technology 
have been directed 
towards the building 
up of a great plant on 
the banks of the 
Charles. This, of 
course, has involved an immense amount of 
labor on the part of all concerned, and not 
least amongst the faculty manv of whom have 
spent weeks and months in planning labora- 
tories and their equipment, and later in super- 
vising the installation of that equipment. 
As a result of this, the Institute now has a unique 
plant with immense laboratories equipped with 
all kinds of machinery unsurpassed, and, in- 
deed, in many respects unequalled anywhere in 
the world. The problem is, of course, to make 


C. R. MANN, ’90 


the most of this splendid equipment and to 
organize the faculty in such a way that its mem- 
bers may work together most effectively for the 
great ends of advancing knowledge as well as of 
giving instruction. The Committee on Research 
deals particularly with 
. the advancement of 
knowledge. Cooperat- 
ing with this commit- 
tee there was estab- 
lished almost simul- 
taneously a Research 
Committee of the 
faculty underthe presi- 
dency of Dr. Noyes, 
formerly Acting Presi- 
dent of the Institute. 
It is the intention to 
make the Faculty 
Committee a perma- 
nent one. Its labors 
have already borne 
fruit in changes of 
Faculty Rules. Уап- 
ous restrictions that 
have limited the sup- 
ply of men who were 
devoting themselves to 
advanced study and 
research, have been 
removed without any 
lowering of standards. 
Practical suggestions 
have been made for 
modifying the condi- 
tions under which the 
junior members of the 
staff work so as to en- 
able them to devote more time than at present to 
advanced study and research. Through the co- 
operation of individuals and corporations who 
appreciate the importance of scientific research 
to the development of our industries, con- 
siderable sums of money have been obtained 
for the carrying on of investigations, and doubt- 
less, in time, the endowment available for such 
purposes will be greatly increased. With proper 
support the Institute must become a great re- 
search o:ganization, advancing the bounds of 
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knowledge їп the field of the fundamental sci- 
ences, such as chemistry and physics, and 
constantly discovering new applications of 
scientific knowledge to the practical problems 
of industry. 

While this development is going on it will not 
be forgotten that the primary function of the 
Institute is to teach. In the field of applied sci- 
ence with which the Institute mainly concerns 
itself, there is a special need for trained in- 
structors. Today the profession of the engineer 
is greatly more exacting than it was a generation 
ago, and the equipment of the engineer must be 
consequently more varied. Not only must the 
extent of his knowledge of science be greater, but 
there is much more that is required of him than 
mere knowledge of science. An overcrowded 
curriculum, and an almost panicky condition of 
work, is the inevitable consequence unless spe- 
cial care is given to the methods of instruction. 

Recognizing this, the President of the Insti- 
tute is setting up a Committee of the faculty 
charged with the special duty of considering ways 
and means of improving the methods of instruc- 
tion. There is so much to be done in this field 
that the Chairman of this committee will have 
little time for anything else. It has, conse- 
quently, been decided to strengthen the faculty 
by the addition of another member who will be 
made Chairman of this committee, and, except 
for a very small amount of teaching, be freed 
from most other duties. The man selected for 
this most important office is Dr. Charles К. 
Mann, Professor of Physics in the University of 
Chicago, a native of Orange, N. J. Dr. Mannisa 
graduate of Columbia University, in the class of 
1890, and of the University of Berlin, and is the 
author of various writings on physics and on the 
teaching of science. For the last three years he 
has been on leave of absence from the University 
of Chicago in order to enable him to devote his 
whole time to the service of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching. "This 
Foundation, in cooperation with the Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Educatioa, and var- 
ious national engineering societies, has through 
Dr. Mann and his associates made a careful study 
of engineering education in this country, and is 
about to publish a report upon the subject. 
This experience, following on Dr. Mann's long 
attention to the problems of scientific teaching, 
should make him particularly useful in the im- 
portant work that he is to undertake at Tech- 
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nology, beginning next fall. Long ago, the late 
Augustus Lowell, father of President Lowell of 
Harvard, stated that the most striking thing 
about the Institute of Technology was that in 
spite of its relative youth, it was ‘pre-eminently 
a leader in education." Its opportunities of 
leadership have been greatly increased in recent 
years through its added endowment, its greatly 
enlarged equipment, its cooperation with various 
industrial organizations throughout the country, 
and its close alliance with Harvard University. 
It may well be that it will once more prove a 
leader in encouraging, first in the schools of 
science and through their influence throughout 
the colleges and universities of the land, a more 
serious consideration of the methods of instruc- 
tion. 


Funds Raised for Columbia Hospital 
Unit 


It was announced last week that funds for the 
Columbia-Presbyterian hospital unit, the first 
part of the University's plan for medical and 
surgical defense had been subscribed, plans 
drawn, contracts let and every preparation made 
for starting construction. It is hoped that by 
june 2, the portable institution will be ready 
for occupancy. The tentative personnel of the 
mobile unit includes twenty-six medical officers, 
fifty nurses, twenty-five nurses' aids, complete 
ambulance corps, stretcher bearers, orderlies, 
and cooks—a total of about 250 persons. Full 
approval of the project has been received from 
the War Department. 


On April 21 Dr. Adrian У. S. Lambert, '96M, 
wrote to Surgeon General Gorgas as follows: 


"Columbia University desires to establish a war 
hospital in New York City, to serve as an educa- 
tional unit for physicians and surgeons and for its 
students who intend to enter the army. We propose 
to construct tbe hospital as soon as funds are avail- 
able, from the plans which have been worked out 
by a committee of the Directors of base hospital 
units in New York. 

“The committee consists of Dr. A. V. S. Lambert, 
Dr. Burnap, Mr. Butler, and Mr. Bloor. The hos- 
pital is to be of the portable house construction and 
to be complete in every detail. We hope that you 
will be able to have army surgeons givc a course of 
lectures from time to time at the hospital. It is to 
be an educational unit, and to serve as an example 
of what a base hospital unit on portable house con- 
struction lines should be. I trust that you will ap- 
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prove of the plan, as we believe it will be of immense 
educational value to us аһ.” 

This letter was received in reply: 

"War Department 
“Office of the Surgeon General 

“I am in reccipt of your letter of the 21st inst., 
and in reply would say that your idea of establishing 
а base hospital unit for educational purposes meets 
with the entire approval of this office. I will be 
glad to assign certain medical officers of the Medical 
Corps of the Armv, on duty in New York City, for 
the purpose of instructing the staff of the hospital 
and others who may be interested in the medico- 
military administration and general method of con- 
ducting a military hospital. 

“Trusting that your efforts to establish the hos- 
pital unit will be successful, I am, with kindest 
regards, “W. C. GORGAS” 


Dr. Alexander Lambert, '88M, President of 
the Medical Society of the State of New York, 
received from his friends subscriptions of $175,- 
ооо, sufficient for the erection of the initial 
mobile unit, and about $45,000, contributed by 
Mrs. E. H. Harriman, for its equipment, some 
of which already has been purchased. There is 
still a large sum needed to make the venture 
equal its greatest possibilities of usefulness. The 
mobile unit, with its accommodations for 500 
patients, is to be packed up and moved away, 
according to present plans, just as soon as it 
and its staff may be needed in the field. In addi- 
tion, it is planned to have a second identical unit, 
which will be erected so that the hospital may 
be in continuous operation, not only for the bene- 
fit of patients but that there may be an uninter- 
rupted course of instruction, with new staffs 
undergoing training just as fast as others have 
qualified for work in the field. 

The professional men who have been selected, 
subject to the Surgeon General's approval, for 
the staff of the mobile unit and the staff of the 
permanent emergency hospital, made up of 
Columbia medical teachers and detailed army 
officers, are already at work preparing a full 
curriculum of instruction, so that those who 
complete prescribed courses in the emergency 
hospital may be qualified fully to perform their 
individual tasks when called upon to do military 

hospital work. 
-Prominent in the course of instruction will be 
the Carrel-Dakin method of wound disinfection, 
which has worked such marvels in the field hos- 
pitals abroad. Executive management of mili- 
tary hospitals according to approved methods of 


the Surgeon General's оћсе is another subject 
which will receive particular attention. There 
will be thorough and exhaustive drills for ambu- 
lance corps and stretcher bearers, so that those 
engaged in such work may know exactly how to 
conduct themselves even under fire and may 
maintain the splendid records already established 
by American ambulance units on the battlefields 
of France. Protective inoculation against such 
former camp devastators as smallpox and typhoid 
will be applied and taught, and the last minute 
experience of the trenches in such special medical 
work as the treatment of soldiers who have been 
gassed will be demonstrated by experts. 


Columbia and the Actors 
Fund Fair 


The Actors Fund Fair at the Grand Central 
Palace this year, May 10 to May 19 inclusive, 
will be the greatest ever attempted by that 
worthy organization. The Actors Fund main- 
tains a large home at West New Brighton, 
Staten Island, for aged and needy actors and 
actresses. In time of need and stress, the actor 
is always the first to offer his services for bene- 
fits, charity performances and the like, and the 
fair gives everyone an opportunity to show his 
or her appreciation and cooperation, and at the 
same time pass a very enjoyable evening at a 
small cost. It is an opportunity to help those 
who have helped others—these former stage 
favorites who, either through financial misfor- 
tune, age or ill health have found it necessary to 
accept the welcome of the Actor's Home. 

The Committee in Charge of the Fair, of which 
Mr. Daniel Frohman is president, have an- 
nounced that a large share of the profits will go 
to the Red Cross and to the National Defense 
Fund, so that in helping the needy actor, one will 
also be doing a patriotic act. 

The Columbia University Players have re- 
ceived an invitation from the Committee in 
charge to take part in the fair, a compliment to 
an unprefessional organization, unprecedented in 
the annals of college theatricals. The Players 
have been asked to take charge of a booth 
throughout the ten days of the fair, and Wednes- 
day, May 16, has been named as Columbia Day. 
On this day, Columbia colors will be in evidence, 
and special rates will be given to all Columbia 
men and their friends. Former Varsity Show 
stars have been asked to appear at both the 
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afternoon and evening performances at the 
Caharet in the Dancing and Tea Room, and 
music from this year’s and former Varsity Shows 
will be featured. 

The regular admission to the fair is fifty cents, 
with an extra charge ot on? dollar to the Tea 
Room and Cabaret. On tol imbia Day, a spe- 
cial seventy-five cent tickei is now for sale to all 
members of the University, alumni and friends 
of Columbia men. This ticket includes both 
admission to the Tea Room and Cabaret and 
general admission, making one dollar and a half's 
worth of enterteinment for seventy-five cents. 
No limit is attached to the number of tickets any 
one man may buy, and special prizes will be given 
to the graduate and undergraduate selling the 
most tickets before May 12. The prize will bea 
committee medal with the seal of the Actor's 
Fund, admitting the holder to each and every 
session of the fair. 

The Columbia Players have named the follow- 
ing committees, giving the Chairman power to 
appoint as many more members as he sees fit: 
General Chairman, K. S. Webb, '06; Graduate 
Conimittee, K. S. Webb, '06; W. E. Kelley, '07; 
Webb, '10; Н. К. Geiger, '125, and Н. Axelrod, 
"15. Undergraduate Committee: С. Steiner, 
'17, Chairman; J. Beals, Jr., 17, and O. Ham- 
merstein II, 'I8L. Chairman Webb announces 
that the Columbia Players Booth will be one of 
the most attractive at the fair. А large number 
of ladies, well-known in the theatrical world have 
volunteered to run the booth. Among them are 
Mrs. Ruth Litt, Mrs. Frank Losce of the Famous 
Players Co., Mrs. Wm. E. Webb, Miss Dorothy 
Hoyle, Miss Bertha Galland, Miss Madge Ken- 
nedy, Miss Vivian Wessell, and sixteen of the 
prettiest girls who have appeared in the Webb 
Brothers’ various musical productions, given 
each year by the prominent amateur dramatic 
societies of New York and vicinity. Miss Ken- 
nedy and Miss Wessell, now both favorite stars 
of the stage, make their first appearance in the 
Webb's musical comedy "The Dream Girl." 
All the young ladies will appear in costume and 
will have charge of the articles for sale. 

Besides this, the fair this year will be unusually 
interesting. The features will be many, and prac- 
tically every well-known star in the United States 
has signified his or her intention to be there. 
The Lambs’ Vaudeville Show, the Friars’ 
Theater, the Photograph Gallery under the 
auspices of Vanity Fair, the Moving Picture 
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Studio, where each of the noted favorites of the 
screen will have a one-reel picture staged publicly, 
are just a few cf the many interesting novelties 
and side shows. 

If you and your friends buy your tickets now, 
you will be able to avail yourself of the reduced 
rate, and perhaps you will win the prize. 

Members of the Columbia Batallion are 
requested and urged to be present in uniform. 


New Fellows and Scholars 


On April 17, 1917, the University Council 
awarded the following Fellowships and Scholar- 
ships for 1917-1918: 


UNIVERSITY FELLOWSHIPS 


James Fowler Adams, State College. Pa.. Botany; 
Henry Ward Banks, 3d, Sound Beach, Conn., Chem- 
istry; Robert Hall Bowen, '16A.M., Mt. Vernon. 
М. Y., Zoology; Eber Malcolm Carroll, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., American History; Harold King Chadwick. 
‘15, Madison, №. J.. Philosophy; Jesse Doug'!as, 
New York City, Mathematics; Frank Ernest Hill, 
San Jose. Cal.. English: Elsie Safford Jenison, Wel- 
lesley. Mass., Ancient History; Glenn Raymond 
Johnson. '16A.M., Portland, Ore., Sociology; John 
Alexander Kelly, '16A.M., Lynchburg, Va., Ger- 
manic Languages; Charles Emanuel Martin, Santa 
Ana, Cal., International Law; Harold Andrew Rich- 
mond, Norwich, Conn., Psychology; Warren Chase 
Vosburgh, Voorheesville, М. Y., Chemistry. 


ALTERNATES 


Faculty of Political Science, Archibald Herbert 
Stockder, Canon City, Col., Finance; John Wynne 
Barton, '14A.M., Overton, Texas, European His- 
tory: Faculty of Philosophy, Joseph Wood Krutch. 
"16A.M., Knoxville, Tenn., English; Earl Halstead 
Morris, Farmington, N. M., Anthropology; Emma 
Adelaide Hahn, '17A.M., New York City, Classical 
Philology; Faculty of Pure Science, Harry I. Shultz, 
New York City, Physics; Joseph George Davidson, 
Long Beach, Cal., Chemistry; Robert Ward Lam- 
son, Amherst, Mass., Bacteriology. 


ENDOWED FELLOWSHIPS 


Drisler Fellowship, Lewis Lazarus Sell, '16, New 
York City; Garth Fellowship, Philip Sargant Flor- 
ence, Mountain Lakes, N. J.; Gilder Fellowships, 
Alfred Benjamin Butts, '15А.М., Agricultural Col- 
lege, Miss.; Alexander Gordon Dewey, Westmount, 
Quebec, Canada; Martin Herbert Dodge, Mantua, 
Ohio; Gotisberger Fellowship, Morris Abel Raines, 
'15, New York City; Proudft Fellowship in Letters, 
William Skinkle Knickerbocker, '17, New York 
City; Schiff Fellowship, William Charles Schluter, 
'16A.M., Lowden, Iowa; Trowbridge Fellowship, 
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Walter S. Lemmon, '17S.. New York City; Tyndall 
Fellowship, Benjamin Allen Wooten, Jetferson, Ala. 


PRESIDENT'S UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS 


john Wynne Barton, '144.M., Overton, Texas, 
European History; Robert George Whitney Bolwell, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., English; Harry Braun, New York 
City, Botany; James Paul Chapin, 'r6, New 
Brighton, N. Y., Zoology; Roth Clausing, Dela- 
ware, Ohio, Economic History; Sidney Hayes Cox, 
New Hampton, N. H., English; Joseph George 
Davidson, Long Beach, Cal., Chemistry; James 
Bernard McNaught, Girard, Kan., Bacteriology. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS 

Owen Griffith Groves, Сита, Ariz., English; Oscar 
Hendrik Hoexter, Pretoria, South Africa, Econom- 
ics; ‘Robert Ward Lamson, Amherst, Mass., Bac- 
teriology; Donald Elwood Lancefield, Amity, Ore., 
Zoology; Loyd Helvetius Langston, St. Louis, Mo., 
Economics; Ralph Linton, Jersey City, N. J. 
Anthropology; Lawrence Marcus, '17, New York 
City, Psychology; Thomas Munro, '16, New York 
City, Philosophy; Frank Lawrence Owsley, 
Wetumpka, Ala., American History; Gustav Patz, 
Newark, N. J.. Germanic Languages; John Wesley 
Pence, Hamilton, lll, Public Law; Herbert W. 
Rogers, '15, New York City, Psychologv; Earle 
Underwood Rugg. Fitchburg, Mass, Politics; 
Harry I. Shultz, New York City, Physics; Morris 
Silverman, Columbus, Ohio, American History; 
Archibald Herbert Stockder, Canon City, Col., 
Finance; Lloyd William Taylor, Grinnell, Iowa, 
Physics; Lewi Tonks, '17, New York City, Physics; 
'Thomas Jackson Woofter, Jr., Athens, Ga., Sociol- 
ogy; Abraham Yarmolinsky, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Romance Languages. 


ALTERNATES 


Faculty of Political Science, Edward Quinn, Terre 
Haute, Ind., American History; Nathaniel Gold, 
Rochester, N. Y., Economics; Gaines Winningham 
Walter, Atlanta, Ga., European History; Archi- 
bald Botstord Clark, Lents, Ore., Sociology; Ralph 
John Blank, Camby, Ind., American History; Rein- 
hold Wuerch, St. Ouens, Manitoba, Canada, Inter- 
national Law; Francis Lester Patton, Columbus, 
Ohio, Economics; John Spalding Kramer, Fari- 
bault, Minn., European History; Tracy E. Thomp- 
son, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, Social Economy; Faculty 
of Philosophy. James Hugh McKee, '16A.M., 
Hagerstown, Md., English; John Edwin McGee, 
Knoxville, Tenn., English; Paul Vernon Kreider, 
Wadsworth, Ohio, Psychology; Bernard Freyd, 
Seattle, Wash., Philosophy; Given Chipps Aikman, 
Newport, Ind., English; William Theophilus Gunraj, 
Bush Lot Village, British Guiana, lZnglish; Robert 
Hiles Benjamin, Middletown, N Y., English; 
Faculty of Pure Science, Warold Haydn Clum, Cleve- 


land, Ohio, Botany; Sidney Edward Patterson, 
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Decatur, Ala., Chemistry, Meyer Bernstein, '16, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥., Mathematics; Harold Morlock 
Terrill, Rahway, N. J. Mathematics; Thomas 
Pipes Clendenin, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Geology; 
Alfred Sherwood Romer, New York City, Zoology; 
Curtis University Sch-varships, Ruth Amelia Jensen, 
17, New York C cv, Classical Philology; Mabel 
Lee, '16, Nam Foi, Kwangtung, China, Economics; 
Elizabeth Nit nie, 'то, Westfield, №. J., English; 
Mabel Weil, 16, Brooklyn, N. Y., Physics; Alter- 
nates, Lilian soskin, '15, New York City, Economics; 
Evelyn Goush, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Psychology; 
Esther Kelly, Portland, Ore., Sociology; Richard 
Butler Scholurship, George Norbert Kates, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Architecture; Caroline Duror Graduate 
Fellowship, Gulli C. Lindh, '17, Tyringe, Sweden, 
Medicine; Alternate, Mary L. Ely, '17, Dayton, 
Ohio, History; New York Diocesan Board of Ке- 
ligious Education Fellowship, Mabel Eleanor Stone, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Letter-Box 


Herbert L. Satterlee, '83, Proposed as Alumni 
Trustee 


April 25, 1917 
To THE EDITOR: 

The time for the assembling of the Alumni 
Trustee Nominating Convention is fast approach- 
ing, but I trust it is not too late to make a sug- 
gestion for the consideration of fellow alumni 
and especially of delegates who may be chosen 
to the convention. 

It would certainly be revealing no secret to 
say that thus far the Association of Doctors of 
Philosophy has been without alumni representa 
tion on the governing board of the University, 
but it can also be said that at no time has it 
urged upon a convention the selection of a can- 
didate distinctively its own. It has not, how- 
ever, failed to hope that on some suitable occa- 
sion it would be honored by the choice of one 
of its number for Alumni Trustee and in the 
opinion of some of the Doctors such an occasion 
seems to present itself this year. They feel that 
it is not in any respect inappropriate to take the 
initiative and boldly ask that favorable con- 
sideration be given the gentleman whom they 
would like to make the candidate of their 
association. 

At their request, therefore, I present the name 
of Herbert Livingston Satterlee, ап alumnus 
who, in our judgment, is eminently fitted to fill 
the position of Alumni Trustee to the satisfac- 
tion of all Columbia men. He is a member of 
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the Association of Doctors of Philosophy, 
having received his degree in 1885 and is also 
a graduate of the Law School and of the College. 

His attainments in the practice of law, his 
operations in business, his public services at 
Washington, are so widely known as to require 
no review in this letter, while his interest in 
military and naval preparedness and his connec- 
tion with the recent mobilization of the Uni- 
versity's forces are added clements which serve 
to make him an ideal candidate at this crucial 
period of our national life. 

The Doctors sincerely hope that the gentle- 
man whose name is here proposed will reccive 
the heartv support of all alumni, and become 
the choice of the convention for Alumni Trustee. 


Еомсхр S. Joy, 'g2Ph.D. 


Mr. Satterlee's Nomination Commended 


To THE EDITOR’ 

Having been informed that it is the intention 
of the delegates of the Association of the Doctors 
of Philosophv to present to this year's convention 
for nominating an Alumni Trustee, the name of 
Mr. Herbert L. Satterlee, who received his doc- 
tor’s degree in 1885, I beg to commend this 
nomination to all the delegates to the convention 
and especially to those representing the graduates 
of Columbia College. 

Mr. Satterlee graduated from the College in 
1883, at a time when academic and historic tra- 
ditions, true and loyal college spirit, and the 
older American ideas and ideals of scholarship 
and patriotism not only flourished but left an 
indelible impress on a large group of graduates 
who soon were destined to distinguish themselves 
in letters, arts, science and public life. He also 
received degrees from other faculties, including 
that of law, a profession to which he has devoted 
himself assiduously and with distinction. Ac- 
cordingly, his election as Trustee would mean 
more than the representation of a single school 
on the governing board, and what is more impor- 
tant at this national crisis, there would be added 
to it one who as an officer of the United States 
Navy at a time of war and as Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, has some intimate knowledge of the 
national and military problems this country 
and its educated men now are called to face. 
In these davs of war, the military note quite 
properly is predominant in the universities of 
the land, and all energies аге being turned 
towards fitting patriotic youth best to carry on 
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the righteous struggle in which we are engaged 
for the maintenance and perpetuation of human- 
ity and civilization, what would be more appro- 
priate than adding to our board of trustees one 
who actually has served with naval forces under 
war conditions, who has held high rank in the 
national councils, and who today is thoroughly 
in touch with measures and men of national 
importance? 

In New York City, Mr. Satterlee's connection 
with a wide variety of interests and serious- 
minded citizens working for civic advancement 
doubtless would result in increasing the influence 
of the University in certain fields bound to be 
advantageous. Living in New York, always 
accessible and ready to devote time and energy, 
which are increasingly demanded of a Trustee, 
in close touch with many of the alumni through 
numerous common interests, I am sure that the 
election of Mr. Satterlee would commend itself 
to every Columbia graduate. 

The writer can testify personally as.to Mr. 
Satterlee’s great interest in the work of the 
Association of the Alumni of Columbia College, 
of which he 15 now president, and of his keen 
appreciation of all efforts for the advancement 
of the College and the University. 


HERBERT T. WADE, '93 


Carl Barus, '77 Mines 


To THE EDITOR: 


The pleasant account of the members of the 
Class of '77 of the School of Mines that appeared 
recently in the Alumni News has interested me 
greatly, and I wonder if you can spare the space 
for a brief mention of one of the really great men 
of science in this country who was a member of 
that class. 

Carl Barus (and not Barns as so unfortunately 
given in the General Catalogue of 1916) came to 
the School of Mines from the middle west and 
spent two years (1874-1876) in studying science 
as then taught in our school. Ambitious, how- 
ever, for greater special knowledge, especially 
in physics, he left his class at the end of his 
second year and went to Germany, receiving his 
Ph.D. at Würzburg in 1879. 

On his return to the United States he accepted 
an appointment on the United States Geological 
Survey, and later served in the professorial corps 
of the Weather Bureau, and for a time was 
phvsicist at the Smithsonian Institution. 


—— —— i way 
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In 1895 he was called to the chair of physics in 
Brown University, serving also since 1903 as 
dean of the graduate department of that univer- 
sitv. 

Honorary doctorates have been conferred upon 
him by Brown and Clark Universities, and be- 
sides membership in the American Philosophical 
Society, he has been since 1892 a member of the 
National Academy of Sciences, being the first 
man to be elected to that body who had ever fol- 
lowed undergraduate studies in the School of 
Mines. More than 300 special papers on scien- 
tific topics, many of them elaborate studies, still 
further testify to his eminence. 

But even more than that, he has always re- 
mained a loyal friend of Columbia and has long 
been a member of the School of Mines Alumni 
Association. 

A record such as the foregoing is indeed worthy 
of the highest recognition, and I am sure that 
not onlv the class of '77, but also that Columbia 
itself is justly proud of the fact that the name of 
Carl Barus appears on her rolls. 


MaRCUS BENJAMIN, '78 Mines 


Nominates '77 Mines Commencement Committee 


To THE EDITOR: 


I have read with interest the ‘Reminiscences 
of the Class of '77 Mines," and trust the reunion 
of the class on Commencement Day will come 
about. To this end I nominate as a committee of 
arrangements, Edward E. Sage, Charles Boyd, 
and John B. Cauldwell, and hope that all in 
favor of these nominations will say “aye.” 


WALTER MENDELSON, '79 Mines 


University Notes 


President Butler, on April 11, received from Pro- 
fessor Liard, Director of the University of Paris, a 
cable, expressing the sentiments of French Univer- 
sity inen at the entry of the United States into the 
War. The message follows: 

The University of Paris grects with joy and 
confidence the entry of the United States in the 
sacred war for the triumph of right and the 
liberty of the people. 


President Butler who is Director of the Division 
of Intercourse and Education of the Carnegie 
Endowment tor International Peace received the 
following cable from Petrograd from М. Miliukoff, 
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Minister for Foreign Affairs in the Provisional 
Government of Russia: 

“I congratulate Trustees Carnegie Endow- 
ment upon their resolution to help innocent and 
helpless non-combatants brought to misery by 
utmost neglect of international law by aggres- 
sive German militarism. We consider this 
resolution as a new token of common spirit, 
of right and justice which decided all the 
democracies of the world to defeat the spirit of 
war in its very origin and in its last refuge." 


Calendar 


WEDNESDAY, МАҮ 9 
I905 Dinner—Columbia University Club, 7:30 
p. m. 
THURSDAY, May 10 


1906 Dinner—Columbia University Club. 


WEDNESDAY, May 16 
Columbia Night at the Actors Fund Fair. 


SATURDAY, May 26 
Last day for filing with the Executive Secretary 
of the Alumni Federation the names of candi- 
dates for nomination to Alumni Trusteeship. 
Proposals must be in writing and must he 
seconded by at least ten alumni. Other names 
may be presented from the floor of the conven- 
tion by any regularly qualified delegate thereto. 


` FRIDAY, JUNE I 
'77 Class Dinner—Columbia University Club. 
SUNDAY, JUNE 3 


Baccalaureate Sermon, 4 p.m. Reverend Wil- 
liam Arnold Shanklin, D.D., preacher. 


MONDAY, JUNE 4 


P. and S. Alumni Association—Annual Spring 
Meeting and Dinner, Faculty Club. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 5 
Local Club Committee Meetings—Trustees Room 
at the University, IO a. m. . 
Alumni Trustee Nominating Convention—Trus- 
tees Room at the University, 4 p. m. 
Ph.D. Association, Annual Meeting, Facultv 
Club. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6 
Commenccment Day. 
'9r Class Dinner—Columbia University Club, 
7 p.m. 
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NEW YORK, MAY 4, 1917 


HE Columbia Commencement of 1917should 

be memorable in many ways. Weare living 
ina generation of progress and transition from one 
order of civilization to another, and as university 
graduates we realize the significance of the entry 
of this country into the war. What a university 
should do to assist the country at a time like this 
Columbia herself has amply demonstrated. 
What we as alumni should and can do is also 
being pointed out to us and followed, The an- 
nual graduation exercises have been а season 
of rejoicing and of merriment. The alumni have 
been among the chief celebrators and have 
shared their joy with all. This year, with an 
entirely different. program mapped out for us 
because of the change in the national viewpoint, 
Columbia has decreed а new type of Com- 
mencement, a Commencement where the more 
serious side of the University and of her sons will 


occupy our whole attention, Where heretofore 


we have only given it a passing thought, we will 
now consider very closely how well this or that 
type of young man and young woman has been 
prepared for the vears ahead, and we will take 
greater pride than ever in the thought that our 
Alma Mater is turning out regularly so large 
an army of experts trained by methods of 
sound learning for the "greatest advancement of 
the public good.” 


The Board of Directors of the Federation have 
set June 5 as the date for the Local Club meeting 
and the place as the Trustees Room at the Uni- 
versity. This makes conveniently possible the 
attendance of delegates from Yonkers, New Jer- 
sev, Philadelphia, Northern New York, Buffalo, 
Baltimore, Washington, D. C., Pittsburgh, and 
Cleveland. The other clubs will have a longer 
distance to come, and in view of this fact, the 
date set was the one on which will also be held 
the next nominating convention. Utah has 
already appointed its committeeman, a resident 
of New York, and another Club, the State of 
Washington Club, with headquarters at Seattle, 
has appointed one of its own number. Except 
for these none of the western clubs have sent in 
the names of men who will represent them at this 
important conference on June 5. The matter 
to come up for discussion—the relation of the 
local clubs to the central alumni organization— 
is one which has been discussed for several years 
bv the Federation and by the clubs, and no mut- 
ually satisfactory solution has been arrived at in 
the communications which have passed. Realiz- 
ing the futility of debate in writing, thisconference 
has been arranged and set at a time which cer- 
tainly should be most convenient for all inter- 
ested in local club affairs. The situation so far 
as the Federation is concerned was clearly out- 
lined in the News by the President of the Feder- 
ation several weeks ago. The resolutions and 
reports of local club committees have been set 
forth in the various communications which have 
been published from time to time. The meeting 
on June 5 should close the debate. 


The Exccutive Secretary of the Mines Alumni 
Association has served Columbia long and well, 
and his latest service to the University and to the 
School of Mines which he loves so well is duly set 
forth in the very excellent report which he has 
presented, on a trip which he recently took in 
behalf of the School of Mines, Engineering and 
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Chemistry. We urge all who are at all interested 
in the welfare of the School to read carefully this 
record of real accomplishment, 


Trustee Convention Delegates 


LAW ASSOCIATION 


Delegates: Н. Starr Giddings, 'oo, 'o3L; Wil- 
liam C. Cammann, '91, '93L; George Е. Butter- 
worth, '74, '76L. 


Alternates: Archibald Douglas, '94, '97L; 
Gerald S. O'Loughlin, '03, 'o6L. 
MINES ASSOCIATION 
Delegates: Edwin Ludlow, '79 Mines; Louis 


D. Huntoon, '95 Mines; 
'79 Mines. 
Alternates: W. H. Aldridge, '87 Mines; H. 


Thomas H. Leggett, 


Hobart Porter, '86 Mines; William Y. West- 
ervelt, '94 Mines. 
ARCHITECTS ASSOCIATION 
Delegates: H. S. Kissam, '86F.A.; Goodhue 


Livingston, '85, ’92F.A.; Arthur Lobo, 'o4F.A. 
Alternates: S. В. Colt, 'S8F.A.; J. M. Hew- 
lett, '9oF.A.; E. P. Casey, '86 Mines, '88F.A. 
UTAH CLUB 
Delegate: Ralph Nichols, '77 Mines. 
Alternate: Joseph Struthers, '55 Mines. 
- YONKERS CLUB 


Delegate: Hampton D. Ewing, '88. 


Alternate: William D. Horne, '86 Mines, 
'9 4h. D. 
The Standing Committee of the College 


Alumni Association met at the Monday Lunchers 
room at the Lawyers Club on April 30, and chose 
the names of the following men, from which 
list delegates to represent the Association in the 
next nominating convention will be chosen. A 
post-card ballot is now being mailed'to all mem- 
bers of the association: 

К. H. Bacon, '96; Lucius Н. Beers, '81; T. L. 
Chrystie, '92; К. B. Cowing, Jr., '92; W. А. 
Meikleham, '86; R. S. Pierrepont, ’05; А. W. 
Putnam, '97; Samuel Sloan, '87; Herbert T. 
Wade, '93; Chalmers Wood, Jr., '05; I. М. 
Seligman, '76; M. G. Bogue, '00; Barent 
Letferts, '03. 
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| А 

West Point CADET CHOIR 
| will sing in 


ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL 


on the Campus at 4 p. m. 


Sunday, May 6, 1917 


At a Special Service for the 
Columbia Battalion 


Speakers 


Reverenp Harry F. Warp 
Boston University 


PresipENT BUTLER 


, The general members of the Alumni Federa- 
tion who do not belong to a local alumni club or 
a school alumni association, are balioting for 
delegates to represent them in the convention. 
The directors of the Federation submitted to 
them the names of six alumni, and from these 
names, or from the alumni body at large, selec- 
tion of three delegates can be made. The alumni 
whose names were submitted are: 

Herbert T. Wade, '93; Henry B. Machen, '97S; 
Phelan Beale, ’05L; Edward С. Hynes, "оом; 
Arthur Ware, 98F. A.; Thomas D. Rambaut, '81, 
'84 Ph.D. 


Federation Directors Meet 


The Directors of the Alumni Federation met 
at the Columbia University Club оп April 25 
and transacted a considerable amount of routine 
business. 

The Executive Secretary of the Federation re- 
ported that members of the Local Club Com- 
mittce had been appointed by Local Club presi- 
dents as follows: 

Buffalo Orson J. Weimert, ‘ool 
District of Columbia Thomas Ewing, '85 
Maryland George C. Saunders, '988 
New Jersey William O. Wiley, '82 
Northern New York Howard Osterhout, '10, '12L 
Utah Harris К. Masters, '94 Mines 
Seattle Robert B. Walkinshaw, '11L 
Yonkers Harrison Devo, '05 
Cleveland Emil Joseph, '79 
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The Board arranged to hold the meeting of the 
Local Club Committee at the University in the 
Trustees Room at 10 o'clock on the morning of 
Tuesday, June 5, the same day as the Nominating 
Convention. This will give opportunity for all 
clubs to appoint delegates to the Convention and 
members of the Local Club Committee who can 
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attend both meetings. The Clubs still to appoint 
members of the Committee are Colorado, Cuba, 
Illinois, Mexico, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, San Francisco, and Southern California. 

The Directors set the date for the next meeting 
for May 24 instead of May 30, a holiday, and the 
time was determined upon at 5 p. m. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF MINES ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


HE Annual Meeting of the Alumni Associa- 

tion of the School of Mines, Engineering and 
Chemistry was held at the Columbia University 
Clubon April 26. A dinner preceded the meeting, 
and between 140 and 150 were present for the 
business of the evening, which consisted of re- 
ports of the President, the Executive Secretary, 
the Secretary, the Treasurer, the tellers who can- 
vassed the ballots sent out for the election of 
othcers, and the delegates who are to repre- 
sent the Association at the nominating 
convention on June §; of the passing of several 
important resolutions; of speeches by alumni 
trustee James Duane Livingston, '80, alumni 
trustee Frederick Coykendall, '95, '975, George 
A. Soper, '99Ph.D., Prof. George B. Pegram, 
'03Ph.D., acting dean of the School of Mines, 
Engineering and Chemistry, and James C. 
Barnaby, 'o6S; and of the enthusiasm character- 
istic of every Mines alumni gathering. 

The Treasurer's report showed that the finan- 
cial affairs of the association were in good condi- 
tion. The Secretarv gave the following statistics 
in regard to membership: 


Members, April 7. 1916 ................... 1495 

Number of Class of 916 who joined......... $4 

Number of men in other classes who joined.. 7 
Number of men resigned............ 44 
Number of men deceased. ........... 12 

SÓ 1556 

56 

Members, April 26, 1917.................. 1500 

Classification of Members 

Honorary тешегз....................... 5 

Active members.........0..0.0 000 eee een 1455 

Associate теп1Ъзегв........................ 40 

Tota zo ed vale Redes denen d d tank suni dub Dries 1500 


The Executive Secretary, Professor Ralph E. 
Maver, '79 Mines, presented his report, 27 


absentia. This is printed in full elsewhere in this 
issue of the News and the writer deserved the 
very enthusiastic resolution of thanks which 
the meeting voted him. 

The tellers, Samuel Osgood Miller, '95 Mines, 
and Thomas H. Harrington, '89 Mines, reported 
the following officers duly elected for 1917-1918: 


President—Robert Van А. Norris, '85 Mines. 

Vice-President—Gano Dunn, '91 Mines. 

Secretary —George Cameron Stone, '79 Mines. 

Treasurer— John Sheafe Douglas, '90 Mines. 

Managers—Edwin Ludlow, '79 Mines, Walter 
Н. Aldridge, '87 Mines; Henry Н. Goodwin, ‘06S, 
апа Н. L. Mellen. ’12S. 


The meeting unanimously adopted resolutions 
in favor of Universal Military Service and 
Daylight Saving, and a copy of thelatter follows: 


WHEREAS, twelve European countries, including 
England, France and Italy, and certain American 
cities, have found that great benefits have resulted 
by advancing the clock one hour during the months 
from May to September, inclusive; and 

WHEREAS, advancing the clock one hour in the 
United States, thus giving an additional hour of 
daylight after the close of work and business, will 
not only materially raise the standard of health of 
employees in the many factories and offices, but will 
also make it possible to cultivate the soil, to train, 
and to properly prepare the citizen population, 
particularly in the larger cities, to defend their 
countrv; and 

WHEREAS, a bill to effect this purpose was intro- 
duced in the Senate of the United States on April 17, 
1917, by Senator Calder of New York, Bill S. 1854. 
entitled “А Bill to Save Davlight and to Provide 
Standard Time for the United States," which bill 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce; 

Now, THEREFORE BE Ir RESOLVED, That the 
Alumni Association of the School of Mines, Engi- 
neering and Chemistry ot Columbia University does 
hereby favor the prompt enactment by the Congress 
of the United States of a law similar to that intro- 
duced by Senator Calder, Bill S. 1854; and it is 
further 
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RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolution be for- 
warded to the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce and to the President and to the members 
of his Cabinet and the members of the Advisory 
Committee of National Council of Defense. 


During the President's absence from the room, 
Edwin Ludlow, '79 Mines, as temporary Chair- 
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man, reported on behalf of the association's 
delegates to the next alumni trustee nominating 
convention, that they believed the best candi- 
date was R. V. Norris, '85 Mines, president of the 
Association, and it was regularly moved, sec- 
onded, and carried that the meeting endorsed 
this conclusion of the delegates. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE MINES 
ASSOCIATION 
By К. V. Norris,’85 Mines 


HE Board of Managers has held, during the 

year three formal meetings, May 11th and 
November 23, 1916, and February 7, 1917, besides 
many informal ones, all fully attended and very 
enthusiastic. 

The work done during the year by your board, 
has been largelv in individual conferences with the 
College authorities at their request, in trying to 
utilize tlie influence of the alumni to assist and 
strengthen the faculty and officers in their increas- 
inglv difficult tasks. 

Special work of interest has been: 

First, X very successful dinner to Professor Burr 
on his retirement as Professor of Civil Engineering, 
given at the Waldorf-Astoria on April 26, 1916, a 
fitting tribute to his long and devoted service. 

Second, A dinner given at Delmonico's, February 
I9, 1917, to Professor Pupin, in recognition of his 
completion of twenty-five years service, not only 
to Columbia but to the world. This, while proposed, 
organized and carried out by our Association, was, 
in response to an overwhelming demand extended 
to the University, and resulted in a remarkable 
demonstration of affection, loyalty and patriotism 
redounding immenselv to the credit of the Uni- 
versity. 

Third, The arranging and financing of a trip 
made by Professor Mayer to explain to other insti- 
tutions the character and requirements of the new 
six-year course. The necessity of some explanation 
was made apparent by the almost universal mis- 
understanding of conditions and especially entrance 
requirements shown in the requests received for 
information concerning the course, last year. The 
following up of 517 inquiries from other institutions, 
of which 414 were for detailed information, resulted 
in but twenty-four students matriculating. 

Professor Maver spent over six weeks in this 
work, and his report will give you his experiences 
and impressions. 

Fourth, The Alumni Fund, proposed last year, 
was the subject of much careful consideration. It 
was felt to be a mistake to launch the plan until 


substantial preliminary backing was secured, 
especially as it was found that the proposed fund 
would be confined to our Association. Before this 
was arranged conditions pointed so strongly to 
war that it was felt that all Columbia's lovalty and 
efforts belonged to our country, and the plan was 
regretfully postponed to await more favorable 
conditions. 

Fifth, The membership of the Association has 
increased during the year to 1500, let's make it 
2000 during the coming year. 

Sixth, Mr. Barratt's term as representative of 
the Association as a Federation Director expired, 
and Mr. T. T. Read was elected in his place. The 
present representatives are Edwin Ludlow, Gano 
Dunn and T. T. Read. 

Seventh, Delegates to the Alumni Trustee con- 
vention to nominate an Alumni Trustee to succeed 
Mr. James Duane Livingston were appointed at 
the February meeting. 

Delegates: Epwin LupLow, '79; TuoMas Н. 
LEGGETT, '79; and L. D. HUNTOON, '95. 

Alternates: W. H. ALDRIDGE, '87; Н. Н. PORTER, 
'86; and W. Y. WESTERVELT, '94. 

Eighth, Through the exertions of Professor Mun- 
roe, and the assistance of a number of loval alumni, 
a small abandoned mine near Litchfield has been 
fitted for the preliminary instruction of students, 
this should be of great assistance in giving students 
some idea of mining in advance of the regular min- 
ing Summer School. 

The University authorities continually show their 
appreciation of the activities of our Association by 
calling your officers into conference in matters 
affecting us. The new Acting Dean, Dr. Pegram, 
has suggested the appointment of a standing com- 
mittee of our Association to confer with the Dean 
and Faculty, and the appointment of such com- 
mittee will be taken up at the next meeting of your 
board. 

Of far more importance than апу actions of vour 
board is the great work now being done by our 
Alma Mater in utilizing her resources for the needs 
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of our country in the present crisis. What these 
activities are,and the great plans being carried out 
will be told уси by the men best qualified by their 
services. Columbia has shown that it is no pacifist 
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institution, but loyally American to the core, and 
we must and shall, as loyal Columbia men, give our 
best, even to our lives as needed in the service of 
our country. 


MINES ASSOCIATION EXECUTIVE SECRETARY’S 
REPORT 
By R. E. Mayer, ‘79 Mines 


T a meeting of the Board of Managers of this 

association, held November 9, 1915, the follow- 

ing resolution was adopted: 

RESOLVED: that $1000 be raised by the 
alumni, provided the University would contrib- 
ute a like amount, to defray the expenses of a 
University representative, preferably Professor 
R. E. Mayer, to visit the various colleges and 
universities throughout the West and South in 
order to explain the advantages of the new ad- 
vanced courses in engineering and the require- 
ments for entrance to the same. 

In accordance with the above resolution, your 
representative prepared a plan and itinerary to carry 
out its intent and to do whatever might seem to him 
advisable to bring our new advanced courses in 
enginecring to the attention of interested young men 
now attending other colleges and universities, and 
also tc explain to them the new requirements for 
admission to the Schools of Mines, Engineering and 
Chemistry, and how they might be mct without any 
serious disturbance of their curriculum, and also to 
explain to such students who may have had in their 
curriculum courses of a technical char?cter, our 
methods of grauting credit for these courses tor 
work acceptably completed in the institutions they 
are attending. 

In order to determine upon an itinerary that 
would be advisable, recourse was made to cor- 
respondence extending over a period of seven or 
eight years, particular attention bcing paid to the 
correspondence of the years 1914-1915 and 1915- 
1916 from students of other institutions who have 
made inquiries in regard to our new advanced 
courses and the requirements for admission. 

The records of the University Committee on Ad- 
missions and also the records of the academic stand- 
ing at Columbia of those men who had tormerly 
been admitted with advanced standing to our old 
four-year undergraduate courses were consulted. 
This preliminary work was carried on during the 
spring and summer of 1916 and by autumn, sufficient 
information was thus obtained to intelligently plan 
an itinerary feasible to follow in the time which 
could be allowed for the purposes outlined and which 
promised results. Without going into details (a list 
of colleges visited is appended) the route tollowed 
was about as follows: Beginning with New York 
State, Hamilton, Rochester; to Cleveland, Oberlin, 


. Chicago, Evanston, Lake Forest, St. Louis, Col- 


umbia (Missouri), Kansas City, Albuquerque, El 
Paso, Tucson, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Réno., 
Salt Lake City, Colorado Springs, Denver, Boulder, 
Columbus (Ohio), New York—in short, the route 
was intended to take in the colleges oí the middle 
west and southwest and the Pacific coast from which 
the larger part of our past correspondence had come. 
While it was highly desirable that institutions oí the 
northwest might be included, the time at our dis- 
posal and the season of the vear at which the trip 
was undertaken would not admit of so extended au 
itinerary. 

The sources of supply from which new students 
will be drawn may be conveniently divided into two 
classes: 

A.—Those who will graduate from colleges such as 
Colgate, Oberlin, Occidental; £. e., students with the 
bachelor's degree, thoroughly prepared in the funda- 
mentals, mathematics, physics, chemistry, draíting, 
etc., but who have had few, if any, technical courses 
and who will naturally find their place in the first 
year of the three-year engineering courses, in other 
words, these men correspond to the men who came 
to us through Columbia College. 

B.—Graduates of state universities and of tech- 
nical schools with a B.S.,in Engineering or Mining, 
who have had tbe usual training along technical 
lines, and who intend after graduation to continue 
their studies along some special lines, and who will 
enter the Columbia Engineering Schools with ad- 
vanced standing as candidates for our professional 
degrees and who will naturally find their place in 
the second year of our engineering courses. 

To the candidates for admission who would come 
under Class A, your representative when requested, 
indicated the courses available to them that would 
be considered as equivalent to these required by 
Columbia in the corresponding subject for entrance, 
and it was also shown that it was desirable where 
their curriculum would permit, to take certain 
courses in certain sequence, for example, to arrange 
courses in physics similar to the arrangement pre- 
vailing at Columbia in Physics 6, Physics 7, Physics 
8 and the advisability of having a course in calculus 
preceding the first course in College physics; to have 
a course in elementary mechanical drawing precede 
or be taken in parallel with their course in descrip- 
tive geometrv; to take a longer course in qualita- 
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tive analysis in preference to a shorter course fol- 
lowed by a course in quantitative analysis, and so on. 

In this connection suggestions were not only re 
ceived graciously, but were asked for—or in other 
words, with but one exception, in over thirty in- 
stances was it intimated that the arrangement of a 
curriculum which, in addition to qualifying astudent 
for his bachelor’s degree and at the same time would 
enable him to complete our entrance requirements, 
would result in a too specific or narrow training. 
With the one exception referred to, there was no 
adverse criticism expressed in regard to the desir- 
ability of a student so planning his college course as 
to meet the Columbia admission requirements to the 
engineering schools after it was explained how the 
work acceptably completed elsewhere would be in- 
terpreted by the Columbia authorities. 

It was clearly recogrized that the advice thus 
given would in many cases obviate the necessity of 
further preparation in the fundamentals underlying 
sound engineering instruction, and which we insist on 
after the candidate had completed the course leading 
to his bachelor’s degree, whereas, the lack of this 
necessary information might necessitate the candi- 
date spending a large proportion of his first year at 
Columbia in making up what he lacked in the fund- 
amentals before he could be prepared to go on with 
the engineering subjects and thus add in some cases 
a year additional to his course. 

Taking up the case of those students who should 
be cfassified as coming under Group В, i. e., students 
whose training has included a certain amount of 
technical courses beyond what might be called the 
first technical courses, like students registered in the 
technical departments of the state universities and 
such institutions as Armour Institute at Chicago, 
Throop College of Technology at Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia; Carnegie Institute of Technology at Pitts- 
burgh, and many others сї like character (and stu- 
dents from these places undoubtedly will constitute 
the greater part of candidates coming from outside 
and seeking admission to Columbia with advanced 
standing), the prospect ot drawing a feir number of 
these men properly qualified to finish our courses in 
two years is most promising aud largely due to the 
same influenccs or reasons that we had for putting 
our engineering courses on practically a graduate 
basis. 

Several of the universities visited are advising a 
certain amount of liberal arts training for prospect- 
ive students in Engineering. In some of the places 
the plan followed is a college course of three years 
followed by an engineering course of two years. 
The B.S. or A.B. degree to be conferred at the com- 
pletion of the first year in Engineering, that is, at 
the end of the fourth year of the students’ course, 
and the B.S. in Engineering at the completion of the 
second year in Engineering, or at the end ot the 
fifth year of the students' course. Many students 
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taking such a course have it very definitely in mind 
to do the four years' work toward the bachelor's de- 
gree at their home institution and to continue their 
studies for a professional degree elsewhere. It is to 
this class of students that the new advanced engi- 
neering courses at Columbia appeal. The matters 
outlined in the preceding pages of this report were 
brought to the attention of those interested in the 
following manner: 

Your representative called on the presidents of the 
various colleges visited, explained his mission and 
in all cases was cordially received. These presidents 
or their representatives arranged to have me meet 
the Deans or directors of their Engineering Schools 
or Science Departments, as the case might be. The 
Deans arranged meetings with heads of departments 
or groups of interested instructors who, in their 
turn, put me in contact with those students whom 
they knew were intending to continue their studies 
elsewhere after graduation. In this manner our 
engineering courses and the entrance requirements 
and such other information as was requested, was 
brought directly to the student. 

In many cases, heads of departments arranged in- 
dividual interviews for students at my hotel, and 
I was thus brought into very close contact with 
prospective students. 

Altogether, some sixty instructors were seen and 
several scores of personal interviews with students 
were arranged. In a few cases, I had the opportun- 
ity to meet students in class. On every hand, great 
courtesy was shown, and there was no lack of inter- 
est manifested in the information I had to extend. 
Much other information than that which is outlined 
here was asked forand given, suchasopportunitiesfor 
getting employment while attending the Universitv, 
and chances of getting positions after graduation, 
scholarships, expenses of living at Columbia, etc. 

On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that 
your representative gathered much useful informa- 
tion in regard to courses, equipment, etc., which 
will be of inestimable service to him in his duties as 
a member of our Committee on Admissions. Eveu 
in the short time that I have been in my office at the 
University since my return I have had evidence that 
my mission will bear fruit. 

I have every reason to believe that in a very short 
time our new courses will have many students in 
attendance, and that they are now looked upon 
with favor, and that our policy of a three-year engi- 
neering training based on a sound college prepara- 
tion will bring to Columbia not only good men from 
other colleges, but as a college president expressed it 
to me, will bring to us the best men. 

To those alumni of the School of Mines whosc 
generosity made this trip possible, the writer wishes 
to express his thanks for the great pleasure experi- 
enced in acting as their messenger to bring the merits 
of our courses to the attention of sister colleges. 
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RESIDENCE TABLE 


Schools of Mines, Engineering апа Chemistry 
1900-1916 


BN 
1900-| 1901-|1902-|1903 |1904-|1905-|1906-|1907- 1908- | t909- 


STATES 1910-|т911-|1912-|1913-|1914-|1915- 
, 1901 |1902 |1903 |1904 |1905 |1906 |1907 |1908 |1909 |1910 |IQIT |1012 |1913 |1914 | 1915 |1916 
| 
"—Y — —— ee ee ee ee eee ee Т l шшш 
UNITED STATES | 
New York 428 |457 |469 |483 |412 |4II 1379 |419 489 |481 |519 |372 1500 [504 |353 |284 
New Jersey | 46 | 50 | 64 | 67 | 53 | 48 | 47 | 55 | бо | 65 | 69 | 39 | 57 | 56 | 45 | 28 
Other North Atlantic | | 
States 23 | 32 | 34 | 39 | 28 | 20 | 16 | 21 | 24 | 32 | 27 | 46 | 20 | 24 | 18 
Maryland эе а Жү үзе. IM M TAN 5 
Virginia I 2 2 4 2 3 : 3 5 3 3 2 I 
Other South Atlantic | | 
States 2 9-1 23:1 28) 0] 4| 4 5 | 10 TJ c9 tei 7 7 2 
Texas 3 I r | ^0 4 3| 2 4 2| 3 4 3 
Alabama 2 I 31 2 I uy 2 2 2 | 3 7 I I A 
Kentucky 3 3 2 | I I 2| 2 6 I I 3 2 
Other South Central, | | 
States 2 I Ei ia I I 2 I 5 3-h. '@ 3 I I 1 
Illirois il x5) a eh a) sj] uw] жү e| 
Indiana I n ENT. I 2 | I 241,79 3 о 3 1 
Iowa I 2 2 2 I I 2 2 | 4 3 I 
Kansas I 2 2 2 | I I 3 I 
Michigan 1 5 2 I I и ae 3 4 I j 4 
Minnesota 2 E И ek 7 2 2 2 4 0 5 8 4 I 
Missouri 3 1 O 2 3 O i б 7 5 б 9 5 3 : 
Nebraska 2 RU 3 I I I 2 2| 2 2 I | 2 
Ohio 3 6 | 12 I4 8 9 7 б б 4 5 4/ S 4 3 I 
Other North Central | | | 
States homer I 4 5 5 5 I I a. I 2 I 
California 5 5 | 8 11ү 4 6| 4 | 8 O 4 3 5 £1 2| a 
Colorado | I3 | zo. | X5 I4 | 12 8 | IO 9 7 6 6 | I 5 4 3 
Montana 3 | 5 3 6 7) €] 9 7 Ó | 3 2 2 2 I I 
Utah 6 8 8 8| *| 94 4 2 | 2 3 2 2 І I 
Washington 2 31 9 | 2| 2 | 4 2 543 | I I 31.3 3 I 
Other Western States| 4 | 5 | 4 3 I 2 I I 24 3 I I E £4 ^ Ne 
Insular and Non-con- | | | | | 
tiguous Territory | | 2 | | I E! І I I I I 2 I І 
FOREIGN | 
AUSTRALIA I | | 1 І I I | | 
JRAZIL [ I 2 2 І І І 2 D d I I 2 2 I 
(CANADA I I І 3 І 3 4 6 5 8| 1 2 2 
CHINA 2 2 I I l I 3 5 10 S.) r2 7 2 3 
CUBA 2 3 1 | 2 2 3 8 7 3 ^4 1 2 3 2 2 
FRANCI 2 | | 2 I I I 2 2 3 
(GERMANY | | | I I 2 1 2 I 2 12 I | I 
GREAT BRITAIN AND | 
IRELAND | ; 4 O 5 5 3 | | 2 І 6| 3| 2 I 
| APAN I 1 | | I Ad X4 [I 
MEXICO 2 2 3 3 2 1 j 5 4 4 2 2 3 | 
RUSSIA 2 1 | 1 I I 2I NE 
OTHER FOREIGN Co! | 
[RTI [2 pL eel) XE {0 5 | 26 7|12| 10| 3 
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Where They Come From 


Men have come to Columbia to study for the 
profession of Engineering, from every state in the 
Union and from all parts of the world. Stu- 
dents have come from as far north as Alaska and 
from as far south as Australia, South Africa and 
the Argentine Republic. 

All of the forty-eight states and the District 
of Columbia have had men studying Engineering 
at Columbia during the past sixteen years. Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Illinois, Ohio, Cali- 
fornia and Montana have always sent students 
during this period, while the District of Colum- 
bia, Virginia, Alabama, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Colorado, Utah and Washington have only fail- 
ed once or twice to doso. Forty foreign countries 
have been represented; in Europe all except five 
nations, and in South America all except Ven- 
ezuela and Paraguay. The accompanying chart 
summarizes the residence figures. 

Epwarp B. Fox, '16 


1905 Meeting 

А mecting of the Class of 1905 was held at the 
Columbia University Club, 18 Gramercy Park, 
on April 19th. The Class approved of the action 
of the Commencement Day Committee of the 
Alumni Federation—the resolution reads as 
follows: 

RESOLVED, that it is the sense of this meeting 
that for the present, the Commencement Day 
Committee confine its activities to plans for a 
luncheon on Commencement Day. 

The plan of the Committee to dispense with 
the usual jollification features of the luncheon, 
was endorsed and heartily approved. It was 
voted to hold a 1905 Class dinner on the evening 
of Wednesday, May 9, at the Columbia Univer- 
sity Club. This dinner ought to be a notable one 
in the history of the Class—like true American 
patriots, many of our men are making prepara- 
tions to serve the country in this hour of its need 
and in response to its call. Some of us may not 
have the opportunity of mceting together again 
as a class, for some time—and to all such, May 9 
will be used as a verv special opportunity. 

The Class also voted to donate an ambulance 
for the use of the American Ambulance in 
France. The cost of such purchase, together with 
maintenance for one year is $1600. 

Duncan Н. Browne, President 
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Club Dinner 


Sergeant Arthur Guy Empey was the speaker 
at the regular monthly dinner of the Columbia 
University Club held on Tuesday night, April 24. 
[t seemed as if the entire membership of the Club 
was out. The dining-room and lounge-room 
were packed to overflowing, and late comers were 
forced to content themselves with looking over 
the heads of more fortunate members. 

It is utterly impossible to do justice to Ser- 
geant Empey, and his talk, without giving it in 
full, and even then it would lack all the de- 
scriptive yestures and pantomime with which he 
illustrated it. Sergeant Empey is an American 
who has served for a year and a half with the 
British Army in France. Then, asa member of a 
volunteer party which attempted to take a 
German trench, he was wounded in “No Man's 
Land." Sergeant Empey explained the workings 
of bombing parties, trench raids, gas attacks, 
machine-gun work, and a host of other interesting 
and thrilling machinations and experiences. His 
speech was more interesting than usual in that 
he is an American and an actual. participant, 
not a long-distance newspaper correspondent. 
He has a capacity for seeing the bright side of 
everything, no matter how trying or harrowing 
it might be. This made his talk fascinating 
without being gruesome. His description of the 
characteristics and idiosyncrasies of the various 
kinds and races which go to make up the British 
Army was extremely humorous. The Sergeant 
had with him a gas mask and various trench 
models which made his technical descriptions 
more intelligible, and his own dryly humorous 
way of telling his stories all contributed to the 
"best club meeting ever.” 


Syracuse Alumni Organize 


Twenty-four alumni living in Syracuse met 
at a luncheon at the Hotel Onondaga on April 
28 to organize a Columbia Alumni Club of Cen- 
tral New York. Nearly all the Columbia men 
in the vicinity responded to the call, and though 
many living in the neighborhood of Syracuse were 
unable to attend the organization meeting, all 
have expressed their sympathy with the move- 
ment. Newell B. Woodworth, '82, was elected 
president, and Wharton Miller, '13, was secre- 
tary-trcasurer of the Club. 
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At the thirtieth anniversary of the graduation 
of the Class, Billy Demorest headed a movement 
to perpetuate the name and spirit of the Gemot, 
by giving a very substantial dinner, at his own 
expense, in the basement of one of the college 
buildings, to celebrate the arrival of his grand- 
son, presented to the Class by his daughter, the 
"class baby." Mindful of how they had had no 
place for the congenial spirits to assemble except 
a saloon, and also of the fact that, so far as they 
knew, the men of the present day were without 
any, the Class of '8r, at the solicitation. of 
Demorest, raised a fund to furnish and main- 
tain a room in the basement of Hamilton Hall, 
to be known as the Gemot. Dean Keppel under- 
took the administration of the fund, and the 
new Gemot quarters are now furnished suitably 
for the assembly of kindred spirits, such as 
animated the shrine founded in the Café de Fritz. 
The great oaken table is intended to be carved 
with initials, dates and insignia. The heavv 
chairs are for more uses than being sat upon, 
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and in time the walls will be hung with works 
excelling cubist art in extremis. There are no 
rules of admission nor of exclusion, and those who 
assemble there may come and go as they will, 
be they fraternity men or non-fraternity men. 
Many a lad who, because of his own desire, or 
from lack of funds, may have joined no frat, 
may there find a club of clubs—the theater of 
the jolly times of his college life. There is there 
a true democracy, because all participate, and a 
true aristocracy, because the best lead. 

The Class of '81 is gratified to learn that the 
Gemot is used for class, glee-club and committee 
meetings, and is the scene of undergraduate 
stunts and high jinks, amid clouds of smoke, 
where recognition is by means of the voice rather 
than the sight. 

It is the devout wish of old '81 that the Gemot 
may be remembered by many a Columbia man 
as the scene of his merriest days and the source 
of his best inspirations. 


T. D. R. 


NORTHERN NEW YORK ALUMNI HOLD 


ANNUAL REUNION 
Patriotism Keynote at Albany Meeting 


HAPPY family reunion—with patriotism 

as the kevnote. This summarized the 
annual meeting of the Columbia Alumni Club 
of northern New York, which was held at the 
University Club, Albany, on the evening of 
April 26. Although a goodly number of Colum- 
bia men from the Capital and surrounding cities 
found time to devote an evening to the interests 
of their alma mater, there was a lack of for- 
mality which banded the affair as congenial and 
homelike. Patriotic addresses by graduates of 
Columbia Universitv, now prominent in public 
life, marked the program. 

Rev. Roelif Н. Brooks, 'oo, President of the 
Club, was chairman and toastmaster, and in the 
course of his remarks, paid high tribute to the 
memory of the late John T. McDonough, 
Class of 18691, and at one time Secretary of 
State. Mr. McDonough was a faithful member 
of the Club until his recent decease. А com- 
mittee was appointed to draw up a fitting 
set of resolutions, to be entered on the minutes, 
and a copy sent to the McDonough family. 
President Butler sent a telegram of good wishes 
which was read and warmly applauded. 


The main speeches were delivered by Hon. 
Benjamin N. Cardozo, '89, Judge of the Court 
of Appeals, Hon. lames L. Wells, '65, State 
Treasurer, Ruford Franklin, '86, President of 
the Upper Eighties, and Dr. Nelson Borst, '90 M. 
Judge Cardozo gave a most picturesque account 
of his undergraduate life at Columbia, bringing 
out interesting sidelights upon the characters of 
Presidents Barnard and Low, and Dean Van 
Amringe and Professor Chandler. The speaker 
took occasion to compliment the University in 
its present work of military preparedness of its 
undergraduates and alumni, under the guidance 
of President Butler. Ruford Franklin told the 
diners of the activities in the City of Summit, 
N. J., of which he is mayor, towards building up 
local military organizations. He strongly urged 
the Columbia men in Albanv to begin at once 
to encourage military training among themselves 
and the young college men of the city. His address 
was followed by an exhibition of motion pictures, 
showing life at the military training camp at 
Plattsburg Dr. Nelson Borst, the Club's Vice- 
president, who came up from Poughkeepsie for 
the reunion, admonished every Columbia man 
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to do his share to help win the war. "The man 
with the hoe is equally as necessary as the man 
with the gun," were Dr. Borst's closing words. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Roelif Н. Brooks, 'oo; 
Ist Vice-President, Nelson Borst, ’90M; 2nd 
Vice-President, Howard W. Hatch. 'osPh.D.; 
зга Vice-President, К. Е. Benson, '76M; Sec- 
retary, Howard Osterhout, ‘10, '12L; Treasurer, 
C. A. Hartnagel, '05A.M.; Executive Com- 
mittee, Rev. Joseph A. Dunney, '054.M.; and 
Barnard S. Bronson, ’o8. 

Those present included the following: Rev. 
Roelif Н. Brooks, ’00; Hon. Benjamin №. Car- 
dozo, '89; Hon. James L. Wells, '65; Hon. 
Alden Chester, '71L; Hon. Ruford Franklin, '86; 
Lawrence H. Cotter; Rev. Joseph A. Dunney, 
'053.M.; Arthur Knudson, Ph.D.; J. Chester 
Lichtenberg, 'o6S; Chris. A. Hartnagel, 'оѕА.М.; 
E. H. Leggett, '77L; Henry H. Jessup, '13; 
Frank H. Saunders; Benjamin P. Wheat, 'oiL; 
Nelson Borst, '90M; Lorillard Spencer, '075; 
Homer D. House, '044.M.; Barnard S. Bron- 
son, '08; W. C. Decker, '05; David H. Newland; 
Charles L. Chute, "10A.M.; Wiliam J. Nolan, 
'144.M.; George W. Papen, '74M: and Howard 
Osterhout, '10. 


About Alumni 


72M.— Dr. William С. Budington of Brooklyn, 
died in the Hotel Chelsea, New York, on April 15, 
aged seventy-one years. 


'gri- - Franklin Mott Warner is a member of the 
firm of Warner & Company, 15 Wall St., New York. 


'9sF.A.— Abram Н. Albertson, President of the 
Columbia Alumni Club of the State ot Washington, 
is an architect associated with Howells and Stokes, 
727 Henry Building, Seattle, Washington. 


'96. '909M — Assistant Surgeon Everett W. Gould, 
U. S. N., M. R. C., has been ordered to active service 
and is now detailed to the U. S. Naval recruiting 
station, New York City. 


'o4 -J. B. R. Ver Planck is in one of the Aero 
Sections of the 4th Batallion of the New York Naval 
Militia. He has loaned to the government his 
Curtiss Flying Boat and will give the Section its 
preliminary training over the Hudson at Chelsea, 
Dutchess Co. They will be mobilized by the U. S. 
Navy and will finish training at Bay Shore, L. I., 
the New York Naval Militia Navy Aviation Head- 
quarters. There are two other Aero Sections in the 
state, one is the First Batallion, stationed at Granite 
State, anchored at North River and Ninety-seventh 
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Street, and the other is the Second Batallion in 
Brooklyn, both to be sent to Bay Shore. 


'o4T.C.—Frank W. Ballou has been appointed 
Superintendent of the Public Schools of Boston, 
Mass. 


'osS—The friends of Reginald С. Kinsey will be 
relieved to learn that he is still sound and well after 
two and one-half years at the front in Europe. He 
is now a captain in the Highland Light infantry 
and has been given the military cross by the King 
of England. J. B. R. VerPlanck, 'o4, writes the 
News that Kinsey wishes to be remembered to all 
his Columbia friends. 


'o6— George J. Brandau, teacher of German in 
Stuyvesant High School, died at his home,626 East 
Twenty-ninth Street, Brooklyn, on April rs. 


Memorial Service for 


Reginald Paget, '18 


Reginald Paget, '18, 411 West 115th Street, 
died on April 20, and a memorial service, con- 
ducted by Chaplain Knox and Acting Dean 
Lord, was held in St. Paul's Chapel on April 24. 
The address was made by Professor John Ers- 
kine, 'oo, and follows herewith: 


We are met to pay our tribute to a brave man. On 
Friday last died Reginald Paget, a member of the 
Junior Class of the College. in heart and mind onc of 
the most richly endowed who have entered Colum- 
bia. Had his death meant only the too frequent 
tragedy of youth struck down in its promise, we 
might well have gathered to mourn and to praise. 
But the promise of this youth. and his remarkable 
accomplishment, take a deeper meaning from the 
handicaps he daily overcame. We have seen him 
—we shall remember him—in the halls, on the 
campus, in the classroom, seated in his wheelchair, 
as helpless, one might think, as man could be. When 
he came to us he could not walk; he had hardly 
begun his studies when his hands and arms were 
paralyzed. Yet to the last day of his College at- 
tendance, to within a week of his death, he entered 
no classroom where he was not one of the leaders. 
Few could match him for brain or industry, no one 
could excel him in humor and cheerfulness. Perhaps 
we too readily forgot the chair and the wasting body 
when we saw his eyes and his smile, and watched 
the play of thought in his face. А teacher instinct- 
ively addresses those of his audience who are most 
alert and responsive. Some of us realize how often 
we turned to that part of the room in which he sat. 

To have made such a conquest of life, and yet to 
die young, is tragedy in the extreme. He faced a 
still darker shadow, however, and when his friends 
remember him they will think first of this. At the 
very moment when he entered College, the paralysis 
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At the thirtieth anniversary of the graduation 
of the Class, Billy Demorest headed a movement 
to perpetuate the name and spirit of the Gemot, 
by giving a very substantial dinner, at his own 
expense, in the basement of one of the college 
buildings, to celebrate the arrival of his grand- 
son, presented to the Class by his daughter, the 
"class baby." Mindful of how they had had no 
place for the congenial spirits to assemble except 
a saloon, and also of the fact that, so far as they 
knew, the men of the present day were without 
any, the Class of '8r, at the solicitation of 
Demorest, raised a fund to furnish and main- 
tain a room in the basement of Hamilton Hall, 
to be known as the Gemot. Dean Keppel under- 
took the administration of the fund, and the 
new Gemot quarters are now furnished suitably 
for the assembly of kindred spirits, such as 
animated the shrine founded in the Café de Fritz. 
The great oaken table is intended to be carved 
with initials, dates and insignia. The heavv 
chairs are for more uses than being sat upon, 


and in time the walls will be hung with works 
excelling cubist art £m extremis. There are no 
rules of admission nor of exclusion, and those who 
assemble there may come and go as they will, 
be they fraternity men or non-íraternity men. 
Many a lad who, because of his own desire, or 
from lack of funds, may have joined no frat, 


may there find a club of clubs—the theater of 


the jolly times of his college life. There is there 
a true democracy, because all participate, and a 
true aristocracy, because the best lead. 

The Class of '81 is gratified to learn that the 
Gemot is used for class, glee-club and committee 
meetings, and is the scene of undergraduate 
stunts and high jinks, amid clouds of smoke, 
where recognition is by means of the voice rather 
than the sight. 

It is the devout wish of old '81 that the Gemot 
may be remembered by many a Columbia man 
as the scene of his merriest days and the source 
of his best inspirations. 

T. D. R. 


NORTHERN NEW YORK ALUMNI HOLD 


ANNUAL REUNION 
Patriotism Keynote at Albany Meeting 


HAPPY family reunion—with patriotism 

as the kevnote. This summarized the 
annual meeting of the Columbia Alumni Club 
of northern New York, which was held at the 
University Club, Albany, on the evening of 
April 26. Although a goodly number of Colum- 
bia men from the Capital and surrounding cities 
found time to devote an evening to the interests 
of their alma mater, there was a lack of for- 
mality which banded the affair as congenial and 
homelike. Patriotic addresses by graduates of 
Columbia University, now prominent in public 
life, marked the program. 

Rev. Roelif Н. Brooks, 'оо, President of the 
Club, was chairman and toastmaster, and in the 
course of his remarks, paid high tribute to the 
memory of the late John T. McDonough, 
Class of 18691, and at one time Secretary of 
State. Mr. McDonough was a faithful member 
of the Club until his recent decease. A com- 
mittee was appointed to draw up a fitting 
set of resolutions, to be entered on the minutes, 
and a copy sent to the McDonough family. 
President Butler sent a telegram of good wishes 
which was read and warmly applauded. 


The main speeches were delivered by Hon. 
Benjamin N. Cardozo, '89, Judge of the Court 
of Appeals, Hon. James L. Wells, '65, State 
Treasurer, Ruford Franklin, '86, President of 
the Upper Eighties, and Dr. Nelson Borst, '90M. 
Judge Cardozo gave a most picturesque account 


. of his undergraduate life at Columbia, bringing 


out interesting sidclights upon the characters of 
Presidents Barnard and. Low, and Dean Van 
Amringe and Professor Chandler. The speaker 
took occasion to compliment the University in 
its present work of militarv preparedness of its 
undergraduates and alumni, under the guidance 
of President Butler. Ruford Franklin told the 
diners of the activities in the City of Summit, 
N. J., of which he is mayor, towards building up 
local military organizations. He strongly urged 
the Columbia men in Albanv to begin at once 
to encourage military training among themselves 
and the young college men of the city. His address 
was followed by an exhibition of motion pictures, 
showing life at the military training camp at 
Plattsburg Dr. Nelson Borst, the Club's Vice- 
president, who came up from Poughkeepsie for 
the reunion, admonished every Columbia man 
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to do his share to help win the war. “The man 
with the hoe 18 equally as necessary as the man 
with the gun," were Dr. Borst's closing words. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Roelif Н. Brooks, 'oo; 
Ist Vice-President, Nelson Borst, "90M; 2nd 
Vice-President, Помага W. Hatch, 'osPh.D.; 
3rd Vice-President, К. Е. Benson, '76M; Sec- 
retary, Howard Osterhout, '10, '12L; Treasurer, 
C. А. Hartnagel, 'o05A.M.; Executive Com- 
mittee, Rev. Joseph А. Dunney, '05A.M.; and 
Barnard S. Bronson, 'o8. 

Those present included the following: Rev. 
Roelif Н. Brooks, 'oo; Hon. Benjamin N. Car- 
dozo, '89; Hon. James L. Wells, '65; Hon. 
Alden Chester, '71L; Hon. Ruford Franklin, '86; 
Lawrence H. Cotter; Rev. Joseph A. Dunney, 
'0854.M.; Arthur Knudson, Ph.D.; J. Chester 
Lichtenberg, '065; Chris. A. Hartnagel, ’05A.M.; 
E. H. Leggett, '77L; Henry H. Jessup, '13; 
Frank H. Saunders; Benjamin P. Wheat, 'oiL; 
Nelson Borst, '90M; Lorillard Spencer, 'o7S; 
Homer D. House, '04ÀA.M.; Barnard S. Bron- 
son, '08; W. C. Decker, '05; David Н. Newland; 
Charles L. Chute, 'Q10À.M.; William J. Nolan, 
'144.M.; George W. Papen, '74M; and Howard 
Osterhout, '10. 


About Alumni 


72 М.— Ог. William С. Budington of Brooklyn, 
died in the Hotel Chelsea, New York, on April 15, 
aged seventy-one years. 


'gr—— Franklin Mott Warner is a member of the 
firm of Warner & Company, 15 Wall St., New York. 


'g5F.A.— Abram Н. Albertson, President of the 
Columbia Alumni Club of the State of Washington, 
is an architect associated with Howells and Stokes, 
727 Henry Building, Seattle, Washington. 


196. ’99 M — Assistant Surgeon Everett W. Gould, 
U. S. N., M. К. C., has been ordered to active service 
and is now detailed to the U. S. Naval recruiting 
station, New York City. 


%04— J. B. К. Ver Planck is in one of the Aero 
Sections of the 4th Batallion of the New York Naval 
Militia. He has loaned to the government his 
Curtiss Flying Boat and will give the Section its 
preliminary training over the Hudson at Chelsea, 
Dutchess Co. They will be mobilized by the U. S. 
Navy and will finish training at Bay Shore, L. I., 
the New York Naval Militia Navy Aviation Head- 
quarters. There are two other Acro Sections in the 
state, one is the First Batallion, stationed at Granite 
State, anchored at North River and Ninet y-seventh 


Street, and the other is the Second Batallion in 
Brooklyn, both to be sent to Bay Shore. 


'o4T.C.—Frank W. Ballou has been appointed 
Superintendent of the Public Schools of Boston, 
Mass. 


'osS—The friends of Reginald С. Kinsey will be 
relieved to learn that he is still sound and well after 
two and one-halt years at the front in Europe. He 
is now a captain in the Highland Light infantry 
and has been given the military cross by the King 
of England. J. B. R. VerPlanck, '04, writes the 
News that Kinsey wishes to be remembered to all 
his Columbia friends. 


'oó —George J. Brandau, teacher of German in 
Stuyvesant High School, died at his home,626 East 
Twenty-ninth Street, Brooklyn, on April 15. 


Memorial Service for 


Reginald Paget, '18 


Reginald Paget, '18, 411 West r15th Street, 
died on April 20, and a memorial service, con- 
ducted by Chaplain Knox and Acting Dean 
Lord, was held in St. Paul's Chapel on April 24. 
The address was made by Professor John Ers- 
kine, 'oo, and follows herewith: | 


We are met to pay our tribute to a brave man. On 
Friday last died Reginald Paget, a member of the 
Juuior Class of the College. in heart and mind one of 
the most richly endowed who have entered Colum- 
bia. Had his death meant only the too frequent 
tragedy of youth struck down in its promise, we 
might well have gathered to mourn and to praise. 
But the promise of this youth, and his remarkable 
accomplishment, take a deeper meaning from the 
handicaps he daily overcame. We have seen him 
—we shall remember him—in the halls, on the 
campus, in the classroom, seated in his wheelchair, 
as helpless, one might think, as man could be. When 
he came to us he could not walk; he had hardly 
begun his studies when his hands and arms were 
paralyzed. Yet to the last day of his College at- 
tendance, to within a week of his death, he entered 
no classroom where he was not one of the leaders. 
Few could match him for brain or industry, no one 
could excel him in humor and cheerfulness. Perhaps 
we too readily forgot the chair and the wasting body 
when we saw his eyes and his smile, and watched 
the play of thought in his face. A teacher instinct- 
ively addresses those of his audience who are most 
alert and responsive. Some of us realize how often 
we turned to that part of the room in which he sat. 

To have made such a conquest of life, and yet to 
die young, is tragedy in the extreme. He faced a 
still darker shadow, however, and when his friends 
remember him they will think first of this. At the 
very moment when he entered College, the paralysis 


Shall We Help Them Now? 


Americans Caring for French Wounded. Photo by Brown Bros. 


These drivers are the very pick and flower of American life, some professional 
men, the greater number of them young men on the threshold of life, lads just down 
from college. All life lies before them in their own country, but they have put that aside 
for an idea, and have come to help France in her hour of need. Two have died and 
many have been maimed for France, and all live a life of danger and risk death nightly. 
To this company of splendid and gentle and chivalrous Americans be all thanks 
and greetings from the friends and allies of sacred France. 


What does life offer us anyhow? Only the occasional privilege of voluntarily helping 
somewhere where we cannot be made to help. Like the best idea of a gentleman—the man who 
acts as such when he doesn't have to. Somebody has got to provide a need if we are to reap the 
benefits of privilege—the maimed and lacerated French soldiers at the front are providing 
liberal opportunity for an abundant harvest for us. Let us not let this opportunity slip through 
our hands. 


A Columbia Ambulance Unit for France 


means help when needed most. Twenty-five classes contributing a small amount each would 
place a full Columbia unit in France. The Faculty, '83, 87, '88, '90, '02 also Teacher's College, 
have ambulances in the field. If you have received no Class Announcement write or call up your 
class representative—see opposite page—or Chairman of the Executive Committee, Henry E. 
Montgomery, 80 Broadway, New York. Phone: Rector 8680 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Henry E. Montgomery, Chairman 1888 Wm. Fellowes Morgan.................. 1880 Arthur T. POWs sik агыз 1892 
J. Mayhew Wainwright ..... .......... 1884 Wm. Curtis Demorest .................. 1881 John К. Fitch .......... "ОИ ҮРЛИ. | |. 
Herbert L. Satterlee ...................... 1883 P. Chauncey Anderson.................. 1887 Chalmers Иоой..... .............:....... . 1905 


Every Ambulance will Carry a handsome Class Table‘. 


F 


Columbia Gniversity 
in the City of New York 


PRESIDENT'S ROOM 


April 28, 1917. 
Henry E. Montgomery, Esq. 
80 Broadway, New York 


Dear Mr. Montgomery: 


The plan that you have worked out to provide a section of 
ambulances from Columbia University for the American Ambulance Field Service 
in France is admirable and has my hearty endorsement. We shall be especially 
proud of the fact that this section will be known as the Columbia University 
Section, and that each car will bear a plate indicating the class by which it 
has been contributed. , I note that in case two or more classes combine to pro- 
vide a single car, the plate will indicate that fact. 

It will be an additional evidence of Columbia good will 
and patriotism if it is possible to secure members of the University, past or 
present, as drivers for all the ambulances in this section. 

With hearty appreciation of your generous efforts and with 
beet wishes for their success, I am, 


Faithfully yours, 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE: 


1880 Wm. Fellowes Morgan 1893 Herbert T. Wade 1906 W. Montague Geer, Jr. 
1881 Wm. Curtis Demorest 1894 Thos. L. Leeming 1907 Walter E. Kelley 
1882 Girard Romaine 1895 Duncan Candler 1908 Deacon Murphy 
1883 Herbert L. Satterlee 1896 H. P. A. Montgomery 1909 Wm. A. Kimbel 
1884 J. Mayhew Wainwright 1897 A. L. Marvin 1910 Geddes Smith 
1885 IraH. Woolson 1898 Jacob S. Schlussel 1911 Wm. MacRossie 
1886 Lincoln Cromwell 1899 J. D. Pell 1912 Warner C. Pyne 
1887 P. C. Anderson 1900 F. A. Nelson 1913 Walter R. Mohr 
1888 Henry E. Montgomery 1901 Chas. Haydock 1914 P. E. Hassınger 
1889 John S. Montgomery 1902 John K. Fitch 1915 H. L. Roberts 
1890 Dr. J. Perry Seward 1903 Geo. E. Warren 1916 Geo. Barton 

1891 J. S. Langthorn 1904 Leonard G. McAneny 1917 E. M. Earle 


1892 Arthur T. Hewlett 1905 Chalmers Wood 
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from which he suffered became progressive, and 
before long he knew that he was a doomed man. 
Many of us, seeing how he wasted away in the recent 
weeks, thought that he was dying; but he knew he 
was, and had known it before the thought came to 
us. He knew he had only a brief, indefinite hour, 
but rather than collapse in panic before a terrible 
and sure fate, he resolved to spend his hour richly, 
pursuing large plans, as one whose hope was in the 
everlasting, and who, though not permitted to enjoy 
his share of time, was at home in eternity. It was 
his wish to prepare himself for important service, 
however short the opportunity might prove; and 
to prepare himself he desired a mature education. 
When we consider how terrible death is at the easiest, 
and how doubly terrible for youth, and when we ask 
how much courage and faith we should need to sus- 
tain his magnificent poise, we wonder what educa- 
tion a man should look for, beyond what he had. 
When I first met him he talked over with me one 
day his course of study; and quite incidentally, as it 
seemed, without self-consciousness or emphasis, but 
merely to define the career he looked forward to, he 
told me that he must soon die. Had he betrayed any 
distress, it would have been a kind of relief to offer 
comfort and encouragement; but his clear courage 
threw me into confusion—what teacher could give 
anything to so complete a man? 

I should like to speak here of an old truth which 
he brought home to me. Religion has much to say 
of victory over death; but we seldom take the phrase 
initsfulltruth. For most of us ''victory over death” 
is simply a religious phrase, a figure of speech, or if 
we imagine it more definitely, it is a battle-cry with 
which to face the hour of dissolution, much as 
Herakles wrestled with the grim shadow for the 
soul of Alcestis. But the truth which supplies 
vitality for the phrase is that in order to live nobly, 
the soul must turn away its vision from the fact of 
death, though knowing well that death is a fact. 
Most of us manage to ignore death by forgetting 
as long as possible that we must die. In so far as 
we thus deceive ourselves, we miss the freedom of 
mind, the peace of spirit, which this young man won 
for himself. Knowing that death drew near he made 
himself ready and therefore unafraid; he lived simply 
for the sake of living well, happy in the hour, like 
the immortal sentinel of the poets, who stands guard 
till the morning drum. 

Friends, the life of scholarship is a search for the 


noblest in man—for the noblest men. When a rare 


spirit visits us, a scholar, an inventor, a poet, the 
University gathers to look upon him, a living illus- 
tration of our ideals. with pride as though his great- 
ness justified some faith in ourselves. We found such 
a spirit among us; we are here to show our thankful- 
ness. May he rest in peace. May he rest in the 


love that moves the stars. May perpetual light 


shine upon him. 
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University Athletics 


Sixteen men, including Coach Metcalf of the foot- 
ball team, have already passed all the requirements 
for membership in the new Columbia Honorary 
Athletic Society, fostered by Gustavus T. Kirby, 
‘95 Mines, '98L, and Dr. George Meylan. Nearly 
fifty men have fulfilled the track qualifications. The 
membership badge decided upon will be an inch in 
length, bronze, lettering at each end of a blue and 
white bar. Upon the back will be engrayed the 
name and year. Each year opportunity will be 
given to a holder to win another badge. 

The Sophomores defeated the Seniors in an inter- 
class baseball game, 3 to 2. Seven contests have 
been arranged for the first round of the Interfrater- 
nity baseball series. 

The first round of the annual spring tennis tourna- 
ment is under way. 

With the finish of the interclass track and field 
meet the next track card will be the Sophomore- 
Freshman event, the younger men being heavy 
favorites. 

Harrv Fisher has not yet received designation of 
a date from Manager McGraw of the New York 
"Giants" for George Smith Day. 


CHARTERED 1799 


Bank of the 
Manhattan Co. 


40 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


CAPITAL 
SURPLUS 


$2,050,000 
4,500,000 
OFFICERS 
STEPHEN BAKER 
HENRY K. McHARG 
D. H. PIERSON 
JAMES MCNEIL 
B. D. FORSTER 
C. D. BAKER 
W. F. MOORE 


President 
Vice-President 
Cashier 

Asst. Cashier 
Asst. Cashier 
Asst. Cashier 
Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


HENRY К. MCHARG 
STEPHEN BAKER 
FRED'K G. BOURNE 
R. W. PATERSON 
WILLIAM S. Top 
JAMES SPEYER 


WILLIAM SLOANE 
SAMUEL SLOAN 

B. H. BORDEN 
WALTER JENNINGS 
C. H. TENNEY 
CHARLES D. DICKEY 


Phone Morningside 3678 


Terrace Tennis Courts 
FOR RENT 


BY HOUR, MONTH OR SEASON 


Riverside Drive and 112th Street 


| Journalism Building 2960 Broadway 


AU 
For VALUABLES 


Columbus Ave. and 67th St. 
NEW YORK 


Cathedral Billiard Academy 
M. Lasser, Mgr. 


2824-2846 Broadway 


; Finest Equipped Billiard Academy in the City 


I2 BRUNSWICK-BALKE TABLES 


| 
| 
| 


HENRY BROS. & CO. 
EMPIRE BLDG., 71 BROADWAY 
Telephone 204 Rector 


HOWAPD H. HENRY | 
MEMBER NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


AMBROSE D. HENRY '84 JOHN M. MILLER | 
STOCKS AND BONDS | 
BRANCH OFFICE 
KINNEY BLDG., BROAD AND MARKET STREETS 
| NEWARK, N. J. 
| Telephone 1600 Market 


| mew is a Continual Delight 
Hotel THERESA 


ENTIRE BLOCK, 7th AVENUE, 1 24th TO 125thsrs. | 


One block from “L° and Subway. Surface cars 
and Bus lines to all points at door. Within а few 
minutes' walk of N. Y. Central R. R. Station 


A Rerinep FAMILY AND TRANSIENT FinEPROOoF Hore | 
All Outside Rooms | 


Excellent Accommo- . 
dations at Attractive 
Rates | 


Large Spacious Din- ' 
ing Room at Top of 
Building Overlooking | 
the Palisades 


Unexcelled Cuisine 


Perfect Service 


| 
] 


Breakfast бос. 
Lunch бос 
Dinner $1.00. 


Telephone 
8270 Morningside | 


R. P. LEUBE 


Manager 
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CHARTERED 1822 


The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 


РОА No. 16, 18, 20 and 22 William St. SARTE: 


15 Cockspur Street, S. W. Branch: 475 Fifth Avenue 41 Boulevard Haussmann 
NEW YORK 


The Company is a legal depository for money paid Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, or 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Executor, subject to check, and allows interest on daily balances. 
Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond and 
all other Fiduciary capacities. mortage. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad Will act as Agent in the transaction of any approved 
and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent and financial business. 

Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. Fiscal Agent for States, Counties and Cities. 
Letters of Credit, Foreign Exchange, Cable Transfers 
DIRECTORS 

CHARLES A. PEABODY JOHN J. RIKER J. WILLIAM CLARK 
ARCHIBALD D. RUSSELL THOMAS THACHER HENRY R. TAYLOR 
WM. WALDORF ASTOR |. ANTON А. RAVEN HENRY HENTZ 

PARKER D. HANDY BEEKMAN WINTHROP ROBERT L. GERRY 
Francis M. BACON, Jr. Percy К. PYNE, 2nd FRANKLIN D. LOCKE 
SAMUEL SLOAN EpwiN S. MARSTON OGDEN MILLS 


EDWIN S. MARSTON, President 
SAMUEL SLOAN Vice-President RoBEnr E. Bovp Asst. Secretary 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Vice-President and Secretary WILLIAM А. DUNCAN Asst. Secretary 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO Vice-President. EDWIN GIBBS Asst. Secretary 
CORNELIUS К. AGNEW Vice-President Harry D. SAMMIS Asst. Secretary 
J. HERBERT CASE Vice-President J. C. TALLEY Asst. Secretary 
Horace Е. HOWLAND Asst. Secretary | D. J. PALMER Mgr. Foreign Dept. 


The New Y ork Trust Company 
26 BROAD STREET 


CAPITAL $3,000,000 SURPLUS AND PRoFITs $11,600,000 
Designated Depository in Bankruptcy and of Court and Trust Funds 


ОТТО T. BANNARD, Chairman of the Board 


MORTIMER N. BUCKNER, President 
| FREDERICK J. HORNE | Н. WALTER SHAW 
JAMES Dopp Vice-Presidents ARTHUR 5. GIBBS Assistant 
CHARLES E. HAYDOCK | JosEPH A. FLYNN Secretaries | 
HERBERT W. MORSE, Secretary AUGUSTUS C. DOWNING, Jr. 
Harry Forsytu, Treasurer — 


TRUSTEES 


Otto T. Bannard John B. Dennis Chauncey Keep Norman P. Ream 

S. Reading Bertron Philip T. Dodge John C. McCall Dean Sage 

James A. Blair George Doubleday John J. Mitchell B. Aymar Sands 

Mortimer N. Buckner Benjamin S. Guinness James Parmcelee Joseph J. Slocum 

James С. Colgate F. N. Hoffstot Henry C. Phipps John W. Sterling | 

Alfred А. Cook Frederic B. Jennings E. Parmalee Prentice James Stillman 
^. Robert W. De Forest Walter Jennings Edmund D. Randolph Myles Tierney | 


Member of the New York Clearing House Association 
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“Yes, It’s a Steinway 


SN’T there supreme satisfaction in being able to 
say that of the piano in your home? Would you 
have the same feeling about any other piano? 
“Its a Steinway.” Nothing more need be said. 
Everybody knows you have chosen wisely; you 
have given to your home the very best that money 
can buy. . You will never even think of changing 
this piano for any other. As the years go by the 
words ‘‘It’s a Steinway” will mean more and more 
to you, and thousands of times, as you continue to 
enjoy through life the companionship of that noble 
instrument, absolutely without a peer, you will say 
to yourself: “Нох glad I am I paid the few extra 
dollars and got a Steinway."' 


STEINWAY «SONS 


STEINWAY HALL SUBWAY EXPRESS STATION AT THE DOOR 
107-109 EAST 14TH ST. NEW YORK 
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Preliminary School for the Proposed 
American National University 


of Music 


Now open at 36 East 35th Street 
New York City 


Vocal instructor of renown, Metropolitan artist. Piano 
instructor for teaching repertoire; director of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. French, Italian, German taught 
by eminent teachers. Piano, ‘cello, violin and classic 
dancing by well-known instructors. No pupils accepted 
without promising talent. All students guaranteed début 
according to merits. Prices, $5 per lesson. Advisory 
Committee:—Enrico Caruso, Pasquale Amato, Mrs. 
Champ Clark, Mrs. Burleson, Miss Agnes Wilson, Mrs. 
Christian Hemick. 

For information write to executive offices, 801 Longacre 
Building, Broadway at 42nd st. 


STUDY SOMETHING PRACTICAL 


New York School of Fine and Applied Arts 


SUMMER SESSION, NEW YORK CITY 
Interior Decoration, Costume Design, Poster Advertis- 
ing, Life Drawing, Normal Training, 

Crafts and Painting 
Send for catalog and information 
SUSAN Е. BISSELL, Secretary 2239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


OUT-DOOR SCHOOL 


PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN for children 3 to 
IO years. Healthful outdoor activities with the stimulus 
of select companionship coupled with individual atten- 
tion and the advantages of private tutoring. An ideal 
location, directly adjacent to Manhattan Square, Mu- 
seum of Natural History and Central Park. 


ANNA E. CHAIRES, Principal 


42 WEST 76TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


STUDIO OF 


E. K. CARTER 


Specialized Photography in mono- 
chrome and colour for men and 
women of responsibility in the so- 
cial, scientific and commercial fields. 
2231 Broapway (at 8oth Street) 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone: Schuyler 9633 


Outdoor School Life for the City Boy 
BARNARD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Overlooking Van Cortlandt Park Playground; 4 min- 
utes walk from West 242d St. Broadway Sub Station 
COLLEGE PREPARATION 


WM. LIVINGSTON HAZEN, '83, HEADMASTER 
T. E. LYON, ASSOCIATE HEADMASIER 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL 


Backward Children 


- BOARDING SCHOOL 
238th St. and Riverside Ave. Tel. 316 Kingsbridge 
DAY SCHOOL 
315 W. 87th St. (near Riverside Drive) Tel. 9121 
Schuyler. 

Individual instruction by graduate teachers experi- 
enced in training of difficult children. 

Kindergarten, Elementary and Manual Training 
Departments. 

Full particulars upon application. 


THE COLLEGE BOOK STORE 


A. G. SEILER, Proprietor 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS, 
AND SOUVENIRS 


Students’ Discounts Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 
1124 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR I20TH STREET 


RIVERDALE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


14 acres facing Van Cortlandt Park at West 25and St. 
Best Boarding School Advantages Near By 
FOR DAY AND BOARDING BOYS 


Daily auto 'bus; hardy country life; unusually strong 
college preparation and elementary work. 
Preparation for Columbia by Columbia Men 
Ask for descriptive year book 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Head Master 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York City 


MORNINGSIDE SCHOOL 


438 WEST IIÓTH ST. NEW YORK CITY 


All grades and Kindergarten 
Elliman kindergarten training classes. Spanish coaching 
Adults and children 
The Misses D. and L. JOHNSON, Principals 
Tel. 6914 Morningside 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 


BOYS AND GIRLS. HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Its preparation for college and home life long consider- 
ed model. Physical training emphasized. Gymnasium 
swimming pool, play-grounds. Illustrated catalogue 
sent on request. Address 
HENRY CARR PEARSON, Prin., West r2oth St., N. Y. C. 


FRANCIS EMORY 


FITCH 


(INCORPORATED) 
Printers To Brokees 
47 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 
transaction of business at a distance. Full information may be obtained, by those desir- 
ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, СогоимвіА ALumMNI News, New York 


Telephone 5895 Hanover 


BENJAMIN B. LAWRENCE, '78 Mines | 


CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 


60 Wall Street New Yorxk City 


FRANCIS W. COLLINS, '05 E.M. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PuBLic UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 


$0 Church Street New York City 


Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 
JOHN LAIMBEER, JR., '83 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND ALTERATIONS 


103 Park Avenue 


Room 1118 New York Cirv 


Telephone 3042 Cortland 


DANIEL E. MORAN, '64 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


55 Liberty Street New York Cirv 


C. Н. ELLARD, 'g7 
INSURANCE 


Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Cortland 4446 217 Broadway 


C. Н. LINDLEY HENRY EICKHOFF, '75L 


LINDLEY лмо EICKHOFF 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW 


604 Mills Building SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Cable Address: Chrysalis 


FACTORY POWER PLANTS FUEL ECONOMY 


DAVID MOFFATT MYERS, М. E. тоот 
Griggs and Myers 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


110 West 4oth Street 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 


Telephone 7190 Bryant 


New York CIty. 


D. E. BURCHELL, '04 


BURCHELL, CLARK & LOGAN, Inc. 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
110 West Street New York City 


William MacRossie ‘117 

Allan MacRossie, Jr. '14 

MacRossiE & MACROSSIE 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


SURETY BONDS 
68 William Street 


Telephone 3835 John 


New York City 


Н. К. BirziNG, State's Attorney WILLIAM LANGER, ‘10 


BITZING AND LANGER 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
Farmers and Merchants Bank Building 
Suite 2-3-4-5 
MANDAN, NORTH DAKOTA 


Rector 5586 


KENNETH G. STERN, E.E.'12 
11r BROADWAY 
New York City 


Sheet Aluminum Babbitt Metal 


Telephone Rector 9310 


J. PARKE CHANNING, '83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway New York City 


Telephone Rector 1331 
ALLAN N. SPOONER & SON, Inc. 
CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 
River and Harbor Construction—Piers, Bulkheads, 
Foundations and Caissons—Subaqueous Pipe 
and Cable Laying—Marine Divers 
Pier 11, North River NEW York City 


Telephone THOMAS J. BRADY, JR. 
Madison Square 2721 С.Е. 


Tuomas J. Brapy, JR., CONSTRUCTION Co. 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


1170 Broadway NEW YonK CiTY 


KINDLY MENTION THE COLUMBIA ALUMNI NEWS TO OUR ADVERTISERS 
THEY DESERVE YOUR PATRONAGE 


COLUMBIA ALUMNI 


NEWS 


VOL. 8, NO. 32 


NEW YORK, MAY II, 1917 


SECTION I 


FAREWELL SERVICE FOR COLUMBIA SOLDIERS 


West Pointers and Columbia Battalion Reviewed on South Field 
Cadet Choir Sings in Chapel 


HE war was brought home to Columbia on 

May 6 when a special farewell service to the 
members of the Columbia battalion was held in 
St. Paul's Chapel. Some of the men were in uni- 
form and the presence of the Cadet Choir of the 
United States Military Academy at West Point, 
added a unique feature. Only twice since 1870 
has a representative delegation from the Acad- 
emy visited New York except on a mission con- 
nected directly with army life. 

The service was preceded by a review on 
South Field. The athletic field and bleachers, 
which have been strangely deserted this spring, 
were crowded with spectators who watched the 
khaki-clad Columbia men and the army-gray 
cadetsdrilland practise evolutionsof the war game. 

The reviewing officer of the Columbia battalion 
was Captain Ernest Robinson, of the Twenty- 


second Regiment of Engineers, N. С. №. Y., апа. 


Captain Frederick Hanna was in charge of the 
West Pointers. The latter, of course, gave by far 
the more finished exhibition although the drill of 
the Columbia boys was a great credit to the hard 
work which they have faced during the past 
six weeks of training. The firm straight lines of 
the Cadets won the applause of the crowd as 
maneuver after maneuver was carried out with 
the traditional precision of the Military Academy. 
By íar the prettiest and the most difficult of 
marching evolutions, changing from the double 
quick to quick time, was performed without 
misstep or hesitation and the right-about-face 
while at double quick was performed no less 
exactly. Both these feats brought a storm of 
applause from the crowd. 

Chaplain Knox conducted the service. The 
lesson was read by William Barclay Parsons, 
'79, '82 Mines, Major in the Engineer Officers 
Reserve Corps, and Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of the University. The West Point 
choir sang the famous martial anthem of the 
Academy ‘‘The Corps” and another anthem was 
“God of our Fathers." The addresses were made 
by Professor Harry F. Ward, of Boston Univer- 
sity, and by President Butler. These addresses 
are given in part herewith: 


Professor Ward 
These are the days when we must decide what 
are the things which are worth more to us and to 


- humanity than lite itself. 


When a man finds a cause which is worth more to 
him than life, then he has found out what life 
means, then he is on the way to know how to live. 

The cause in which we strive should be big 
enough to carrv people not alone through an 
emergency, but thrcugh the humdrum tasks of 
daily life. As I stand here, the words of Miss Cavell, 
just before she faced the firing squad, recur to me: 

"As I stand in the presence of Eternity, I find 
that patriotism is not enough.” 

We have not been called to service and to sacrifice 
as a people merely for national ends. For the first 
time in history, a great nation has been called to 
service regardless of its own peculiar interests—in 
behalf of the universal needs and rights of mankind. 

We are today internationalists. We are citizens 
of the world, and one gain that has come to us isa 
great and increased consciousness of kinship. There 
are millions in China and in Africa who await the 
day of their emancipation and whose hopes for the 
future, whose possibilities of life, depend very 
largely upon us and upon our attitude—upon 
whether we are really brothers of mankind in this 
great day. 

President Butler 

In all the long and honorable history of our Uni- 
versitv, there has been no hour just like this. The 
world is at war, and this Universit y, in common with 
the nation that it loves and serves, is about to send 
of its bravest and its best to take a share in a 
struggle on whose result the history of mankind for 
centuries will hang. 

On the eve of that going out, we gather to par- 
ticipate in this stately and solemn service to 
Almighty God, in Whose name this University was 
founded and in Whose name it has labored from 
generation to generation. 

This hour, these happenings, this service, bring 
us face to face with the eveilasting values of life, 
and with a contemplation of those standards by 
which men measure conduct and civilization and by 
which history awards them praise or blame. While 
we are here in quiet contemplation and prayer, on 
the other side of the Atlantic at this very moment, 
more than twenty million men in arms are struggling 
to determine whether our nation and our University 
shall live. 
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WEST Point CHOIR, EIGHTY-EIGHT STRONG, BEING REVIEWED BEFORE SINGING AT CHAPEL SERVICE 


On the northern and eastern slopes of Vimy ridge, 
on the uplands of Craonfie, looking upon the historic 
fortress of Laon, over territory which has been the 
scene of historic contest since the days of Julius 
Cæsar, your fate arid mine is being determined by 
men whom we have never seen and whose very 
names we do not know. And then, away over 
yonder beyond the Vistula and the Masurian Lakes, 
on down across the Balkan peninsula to the very 
gates of the garden of Eden itselt, participants in 
this struggle are face to face in arms. 

The call for liberty, for righteousness, for justice 
between men and nations, has filled the ears and 
stirred the hearts of our nation, and this University 
has responded ir the only way that a university of 
its traditions and ruling principles could respond. 
Without boastíulness, without vaunting, but with 
quiet and serene courage and determination, our 
every member will take his. place as soldier or 
civilian in that great army of the people which is 
enlisted to bring this war to a speedy and final con- 
clusion on such a basis that just peace may reign 
in this world and, in the fine phrase of the President, 
"the world may be made safe for democracy.” 

Columbia gives all it has, and it is with infinite 
pride and brotherly satisfaction that we look into 
the faces of this youth which has elected to enroll 
in the military service of the United States and to 
place its intelligence, its character, its training, at 
the service, not alone of its country, but of the great 
fundamental principles on which civilization rests. 

One of the oldest and subtlest philosophies in the 
world teaches that the whole of history consists in 
the struggle between the principle of good and the 
principle of evil. That now one, now the other is 
uppermost, but that as the good principle overcomes 
the evil, or as the evil principle overcomes the good, 
so mankind marches forward to freedom or so it 
falls back into serfdom and slavery. 

This great struggle between the good and the evil 
principle has taken, in this twentieth century, the 
form of a contest between two political and social 


principles which can not live together in this world. 
And that is why this contest must be settled by 
force of arms. If those two principles had anything 
in common, an adjustment between them might 
possibly be reached, but each principle absolutely 
excludes the other. As Abraham Lincoln said a 
generation ago, “This nation can not exist half 
slave and half free," so it may be said today, 
“This world can not exist half despotism and half 
democracy." 

Democracy must in its wav dispose of despotism 


. or despotism will in its way overcome democracy. 


Therefore, it is to no ordinary contest that this 
nation goes forward. It isto no struggle as to which 
one may be for a moment indifferent. It is to the 
deepest and most tremendous conflict that all 
history records, and Columbia answers. “Ready!” 
—and Columbia stretches forth her hand in prepa- 
ration to aid those of her sons who are rushing for- 
ward to posts of honor and service and danger, and 
then extends her hand in blessing and benediction 
upon them and their ideals and their efforts. 

Wherever the cause of liberty is in danger, there 
Columbia's hand will be found to help avert it. 
Wherever the rule of despotism is extending, there 
Columbia's hand will be found to remove it. 
Wheverever there is need of scientific skill and 
genius. to serve, to cure, to invent, to construct, 
there a Columbia hand will be found ready to dc 
its duty for the advancement of the public good and 
for the glcry of Almighty God. 

The Cadets arrived at the University on Satur- 
day afternoon. They were entertained by the 
University at the fraternity houses and in the 
dormitories, and returned to the Military Acad- 
ету on Sunday evening. They attended the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine in a body on 
Sunday morning and their presence in the Uni- 
versity Community lent color and dignity to a 
patriotic setting which was solemn, impressive 
and inspiring. 
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COLUMBIA BATTALION WHICH ATTENDED SERVICE IN UNIFORM PARADING ON SOUTH FIELD 


COURSEIN MILITARY TRAINING AT CAMP COLUMBIA 


LANS have been completed and approved by 

President Butler, the Committees on Instruc- 
tion of the College and School of Mines, Engi- 
neering and Chemistry, and the Committee on 
Military Affairs for a course of Military Training 
at the Summer School of Surveying, Camp 
Columbia, Morris, Connecticut. A pamphlet 
describing the course was issued last Monday, at 
which time a schedule for physical examination 
was posted. Enrolment began at the Military 
Bureau, East Hall. This work will be given in 
addition to the regular courses in surveying 
which will go on as usual. 

The period for enrolment will be May 7 to 
May 20, and not more than 168 men will be 
accepted. Inquiries have been received from 
outside sources which indicate that the full 
quota of 168 men will be quickly enrolled. Copies 
of the pamphlet and application blanks are 
available at the Military Bureau, East Hall, at 
the University. 

The object of the course is to enable young 
men who are too young, or ineligible for some 
other reason, to go to a government camp, to 
obtain thorough training in military drill, to- 
gether with actual field practice in mapping, 
field fortifications, trench construction, military 
roads and bridges. Such instruction will be 
very valuable even if the man who enrolls is 
never called to the colors. College credit will be 
given for the course and the certificate received 
upon completion should certainly assist in 
securing a non-commissioned officer’s appoint- 
ment for such men as are called by the draft, 
which will probably become effective early in 


August. The course is open only to men between 
eighteen and twenty-five years of age. 

The entire expenses for the six weeks’ course 
for Columbia students ог alumni who do not 
want credit will be a deposit of fifty dollars 
covering board and supplies. The University 
will not charge these men any fees whatever and 
will supply each one of them with a shelter tent 
(half), haversack, canteen, mess kit, an hundred 
rounds of ammunition. Service rifles will be 
used for range work, but on account of the short- 
age of ordnance, it may be necessary to employ 
dummy rifles for drill. This equipment must be 
returned at the end of the course. In addition, 
the University will be able to supply free of 
charge an engineer’s field equipment consisting 
of sketch boards for mapping, mattocks and 
shovels for trench work, barbed wire fencing, 
rope and tools for timber bridge construction, 
and a blasting outfit for demolitions. This very 
liberal arrangement has been made possible by 
donations from friends of Columbia. 

Students desiring credit must pay the usual 
tuition fee for regular courses which represents 
no additional expense for students working for 
a degree. College students will receive five 
points credit with a possible extra point (no fee) 
if they obtain a grade of A in both parts of the © 
course. Students in engineering may be allowed 
to substitute this course for prescribed work in 
their field aggregating five points on the recom- 
mendation of the head of the department under 
which they are registered. 

Thecourse is alsoopen tohigh-school graduates, 
and it is probable that such men who intend to 
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enter Columbia next fall will be given credit for 
their work and may thus receive credit toward 
their degree. These men would also have the 
opportunity to meet Columbia men and work 
with them in the field. 

The course will be under the administration 
of the Summer Session, Professor James C. 


COLUMBIA ALUMNI NEWS 


May 11, 1917 


Egbert, Director. It is rumored that Captain 
E. F. Robinson of the Twenty-second Engineers, 
N. G. N. Y., may be in charge, or a Canadian 
engineer officer recently invalided from France. 
David Keppel, ’o1F.A., will also spend a large 
part of his time at the Camp of which Assistant 
Professor J. K. Finch, ’06S, isthe Resident Director. 


THE CONDUCT, MORAL AND PHYSICAL, OF THE 
MEN AT THE FRONT 


N ENTHUSIASTIC meeting, composed 

chiefly of the men of Columbia who are 
preparing for war, took place in the auditorium 
of the Horace Mann School, on Wednesday eve- 
ning, May 2. After Major Cochran, '84M, had 
marched his men 500 strong into their seats, the 
meeting was opened by the chairman, Dr. 
Walter Mendelson, '79M, Alumni Trustee, stat- 
ing that the object of the meeting was to discuss 
with the men who might be expected to go to the 
front, the moral and physical conduct of the 
soldier. He dwelt upon the high standard of 
idealism which this war demanded for all, and in 
order to recall to the minds of his hearers the 
basic object of America's entrance into the war, 
read a short paragraph from President Wilson's 
speech beginning “ће world must be made safe 
for democracy." Не then introduced the first 
speaker of the evening, Lieutenant Looker of 
Washington, D. C., whose subject was the Red 
Cross. 

Lieutenant Looker, who had spent some time 
at the front, gave an account of the methods pur- 
sued by the ambulance service in bringing the 
wounded to the hospitals where they could be 
treated; and aroused much enthusiastic interest 
by his graphic description of the difficulties met 
with, and the heroism displayed in surmounting 
them, by the men of the ambulance corps. Dr. 
William Н. Rockwell, '92M, who had just been 
appointed Captain of the Columbia Red Cross 
Ambulance Unit, supplemented this address by 
an appeal for men to serve in this branch of the 
service. 

The chairman next introduced Professor John 
А. Fordyce of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, who described the nature and the perils, 
both immediate and remote, of venereal diseases, 
—diseases which for hundreds of years have been 
the scourge of all armies. He uttered a solemn 
warning to the man in camp to keep himself 


sound and clean in body as in mind. Dr. Karl 
Connell, 'ooM, surgeon to Roosevelt Hospital, 
who has seen surgical service both in Germany 
and with the Allies, as well as on the Mexican 
border, continued in the same vein, giving his 
interested audience a most plain, explicit and 
wholesome talk as to what men had to expect if 
they departed from the plain path of righteous 
living, and added a description of what was done 


‚ by the medical corps of the army to combat the 


venereal peril. His plainness and earnestness 
held his audience breathless, and the rough truths 
he hammered into the men made a deep impres- 
sion, as was shown by the applause when he 
finished. 

The last speaker of the evening was the Rev. 
Dr. John Kelman, of Scotland, who gave up the 
pastorate of a flourishing congregation in Edin- 
boro, to devote himself to the religious and social 
welfare of the soldier at the front. Dr. Kelman, 
who has seen much actual service in the trenches, 
spoke with great eloquence and fervor, dwelling 
upon the fact that war with all its horrors de- 
velops some of the finest and noblest qualities of 
mankind, and he appealed to the men present to 
throw themselves into the conflict with all the 
idealism of which they were capable. The high 
and noble tone of his talk, which combined 
humor with pathos, evoked tremendous enthu- 
siasm, and he resumed his seat amid the applause 
and shouts of the audience. 

On closing the meeting, the chairman said that 
since the men present had assembled he had 
received a most pleasant and important piece of 
news, namely,that a lady, who wished her name 
withheld, had promised to give to the Columbia 
Ambulance Unit, the sum of $10,000 provided 
certain necessary conditions could be fulfilled. 
He said he regretted he was not at liberty to 
disclose the lady's name, but as a vote of thanks 
and appreciation he asked all the men to rise 
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and give her three hearty cheers. This was done 
with a tremendous will, and the meeting then 
dispersed. 


Trustees Meet 


The Trustees met, almost in War Council, for 
the regular monthly session on May 7. The most 
serious business was the consideration of the 
possible consequences to the University of the 
expected decrease in the enrolment of men next 
year. Economies in every direction were planned 
and readjustments in almost every department 
were considered. No appointments to junior 
otfices will be made except such as are found 
absolutely necessary to the carrying on of the 
University’s work. Officers of instruction hold- 
ing permanent appointments who are not called 
upon or who do not volunteer for national service 
will be expected so to readjust their ordinary 
work that whatsoever instruction is necessary 
may be given by them. The Trustees then an- 
nounced, after all possible economies have been 
effected, that the result of the operations of the 
year 1917-1918 will show a deficiency as large as 
that of the endowment of some flourishing col- 
leges and universities. | 

The following officers were granted leave of 
absence in order to render national service: 

Frederick P. Keppel, Dean of Columbia College, 
to serve as Assistant to the Secretary of War. 

Henry H. Rusby, Dean of the College of Phar- 
macy, to undertake certain scientific investigations 
into the sources of the drug supply, for the National 
Council of Defense. 

Marston T. Bogert, Professor of Organic Chem- 
istry, to undertake special chemical research at the 
request of the National Research Council. 

William A. Hervey, Professor of German, to 
render special assistance to the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Leonard D. Norsworthy, Assistant Professor of 
Civil Engineering, to render technical service to 
the Navy Department. 

Albert P. Wills, Professor of Mathematical 
Physics, to drive an ambulance in France. 

On the recommendation of the Committee on 
Education, an important amendment to the 
Statutes of the University was adopted, provid- 
ing for the reorganization of the religious 
teaching and activities of the University. Here- 
after Religion will rank as a regular University 
department, and the direction of the religious 
and social work at the University will be in the 
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hands of an Administrative Board consisting of 
seven officers of the University, of which the 
Chaplain shall be Chairman. In addition, a 
Director of Religious and Social Work will be 
appointed to aid the Chaplain in building up 
the religious life of the University community 
and in cooperating with the volunteer work of 
religious organizations of every sort. The 
Director will also supervise the housing condi- 
tions of students not resident in the dormitories 
and will aid both students and alumni in securing 
either temporary or permanent employment 
when desired. 

The following were appointed members of the 
Administrative Board of the School of Dentistry, 
which will begin operations on July 1 next: 

James C. Egbert, ‘81, Director of Extension 
Teaching; Samuel W. Lambert, '85M, Dean of 
the Medical Faculty; William J. Gies, Professor 
of Biological Chemistry; Hans Zinsser, '99, Pro- 
fessor of Bacteriology; Francis Carter Wood, 
‘94M, Director of Cancer Research; Dr. Henry W. 
Gillette; Dr. Henry S. Dunning. 


The following Professors were assigned to 
seats in the Faculty of Columbia College from 
July 1, 1917: 

For the term ending June 30, 1918: Dean S. 
Fansler, '13Ph.D. (English). For the term ending 
June 30, 1919: Benjamin B. Kendrick, '15Ph.D. 
(History). For the term ending June 30, 1920: 
Eugene E. Agger, '07Ph.D. (Economics); Charles 
A. Beard, 'o4Ph.D. (Politics); Henry W. L. Dana 
(Comparative Literature); Hermon W. Farwell 
(Physics); Cassius J. Keyser, 'o2Ph.D. (Mathe- 
matics); Nelson G. McCrea, '85 (Latin); James H. 
McGregor (Zoology); Ralph E. Mayer, '79 Mines 
(Engineering, Drafting); George L. Meylan, '04A.M. 
(Physical Education); Henry B. Mitchell, '98S 
(Mathematics); Edward M. Sait (Politics); Henry 
H. L. Schulze (Germanic Languages); Robert L. 
Schuyler, '03 (History); Alexander Smith (Chem- 
istry); A. С. Н. Spiers (French); Algernon DeV. 
Tassin (English); J. Enrique Zanetti (Chemistry). 


Dr. William С. MacCallum, Professor of 
Pathology, tendered his resignation in order to 
accept the chair of Pathology and Bacteriology 
at the Johns Hopkins University. 

Professor Milton C. Whitaker, Professor of 
Chemical Engineering, tendered his resignation 
to take an important position with a large 
industrial corporation. 

Dr. J. Gardner Hopkins, Assistant Professor 
of Bacteriology, and Dr. Harold V. Keyes, 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education in 
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Teachers College, resigned to take effect оп 
June 30. | 

No permanent choice was made of a successor 
to Dr. George E. Brewer in the chair of Surgery, 
but Dr. Adrian V. S. Lambert, now Associate 
Professor of Surgery and ranking officer in the 
Department, was designated to serve as head of 
the Department for the next academic year. 

Many small gifts were reported. 


Letter-Box 


M 
To the Editor: ay 7, 1917 


Your article in last week’s News describing the 
institution of the Gemot interested me very 
much. The Gemot, it appears from this descrip- 
tion, was intended by the Class of '81 to take the 
place of the Café de Fritz of their day, that is, of 
course, divested of the facilities for libating avail- 
able in the original. This rendezvous was to hold 
its membership together "by the cohesive power 
of good-fellowship and to observe the most abso- 
lute laissez faire." Such an arrangement is the 
ideal one. .But, unfortunately, I do not think 
the Gemot is fulfilling this function. To be sure, 
students do use the Gemot, but they use it chiefly 
for lounging between classes and for community 
studying, which the study hall prohibits. 

To my mind books and lecture notes should be 
barred from the Gemot. Men should be allowed 
to enter it equipped only with their own mental- 
ity and to leave it with that mentality enlarged 
and broadened by contact with others' ideas and 
theories. It should be an Owen Johnson 'Uni- 
versity verbal prize-ring,' where the young idea 
can find vent for his growing convictions on sub- 
jects of politics, religion, athletics, the war—in 
short, he should have an opportunity to settle all 
the questions that worry and perplex. The 
“А теп Corners” in the dormitories are the type 
to which the Gemot should conform. Why 
should men leave the campus at three o'clock after 
their last class when they can avail themselves of 
the golden opportunity of the Gemot? There is 
more to be learned by contact with fellow stu- 
dents than there is in all the text-books in the 
library. Books are but the records of other men's 
experiences and contacts. А more general use of 
the Gemot would without doubt stimulate ideas, 
turn out broader, more thoroughly educated men, 
and increase a man's desire to learn, develop his 
powers of coherent thinking and expression, and 
help him to know men. 1915 
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Ambulance Unit 


The University will send a Red Cross unit of 
more than ninety men with the first troops to 
France. It will be called the "Columbia Uni- 
versity Unit of the American Red Cross” and 
will be composed entirely of Columbia men. 
The cost of providing the unit, fifteen thousand 
dollars, will be met by subscriptions of students 
and the members of the corps. 

The unit, which will be modeled after those 
of the American Field Ambulance Corps on the 
firing line in France, will consist of forty-three 
privates, a captain, four first-lieutenants, eleven 
first-sergeants, five mechanics, two cooks and 
their assistants, and a number of chaüffeurs. 
The commissioned officers will be medical men, 
but the rest of the unit will be made up of any 
Columbia students or alumni. The period of 
service is two years with fifteen days of training 
each year. 


Calendar 


WEDNEsDAY, May 16 
Columbia Night at the Actors Fund Fair. 


| SATURDAY, МАҮ 26 

Last day for filing with the Executive Secretary 
of the Alumni Federation the names of candi- 
dates for nomination to Alumni Trusteeship. 
Proposals must be in writing and must be 
seconded by at least ten alumni. Other names 
may be presented from the floor of the conven- 
tion by any regularly qualified delegate thereto. 


FRIDAY, JUNE I 
'77; Class Dinner—Columbia University Club. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 3 
Baccalaureate Sermon, 4 p.m. Reverend Wil- 
liam Arnold Shanklin, D.D., preacher. 


Monpay, JUNE 4 
P. and S. Alumni Association—Annual Spring 
Meeting and Dinner, Faculty Club, 7:30 p.m. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 5 
Local Club Committee Meeting—Trustees Room 
at the University, то a. m. 
Alumni Trustee Nominating Convention—Trus- 
tees Room at the University, 4 p. m. 
Ph.D. Association, Annual Meeting, Faculty 
Club. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6 
Commencement Day. 
'9r Class Dinner— Columbia University Club, 


7 p.m. 
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E wish the Kaiser and his minions and the 
' President and his pinions could be present 
on the Quadrangle some evening to watch the 
alumni drill—the former for the disquieting shock 
to their nerves the sight would produce, and the 
latter for the gratification they would surely feel. 
The men are taking the work in the most serious 
manner; they are working as if the country's 
safety and ultimate victory depended on their 
mastery of military matters. With such an atti- 
tude they are bound to make good soldiers. 
There is no levity in the ranks or slipshod carry- 
ing out of orders, no effort to dodge unpleasant 
duties. They enrolled of their own free will, 
actuated solely by patriotism, and they are carry- 
ing out their contract with tremendous fidelity 
and good will. They are a credit to their Uni- 
versity and their country. 
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We print in this issue a letter from a member 
of the Class of 1915 who pleads for a more 
general use of the Gemot. Primarily intended asa 
meeting and lounging place for any who cared to 
avail themselves of its hospitality, it has gradu- 
ally worked around to a committee room and a 
place to "kill time" іп stormy weather. Students 
use it for only a short time each day, usually be- 
tween classes; after four o'clock it is deserted. 
The article in last week's News indicated that the 
Gemot was not intended by the donors to be so 
used. They aimed to afford the undergraduate 
of today the opportunity for good fellowship and 
for enjoying the salutary effect of rubbing elbows 
with fellow students without the exigency of a 
brewery sample room to which they were forced 
to resort. The Gemot should be a College 
Forum sans presiding officer and parliamentary 
rules—a Forum composed of small groups of men 
attracted and held together merely by the cohe- 
sive power of mutual interest, groups which 
change from day to day, involving no perman- 
ence or organization, but merely gathered to- 
gether for the discussion in hand. There is no 
more poignant factor for intellectual development 
than the free intercourse of minds with kindred 
interests. It is a pity there is not more of this at 
Columbia. We hold no brief for '"high-brow"' dis- 
cussions and pseudo-intellectualism, but there is 
surely room for informal student debate, whether 
the subject be Schopenhauer or Harry Fisher. 

Perhaps it would help if a direct entrance from 
the street to the Gemot were provided. This 
could be done at small expense and little work by 
putting a stairway through one of the gratings in 
front of Hamilton Hall. This would permit of 
easy access and perhaps remind the passer-by 
that the Gemot was awaiting him. It might be 
wise to post in the Gemot all official notices, all 
schedules and marks of examinations, everything 
This would at once central- 
ize such things and get the students into their 
room. But there is rcally no adequate or desir- 
able mechanical means of enticing men into a 
meeting place of this character. To be successful 
the Gemot must be a spontaneous reaction, and 
to accomplish this, men must realize that the 
basement of Hamilton is the proper place to 
spend their spare time; thev will get more out 
of it than they realize. 


The support which has been given to the action 
of the Commencement Committee in suspending 
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all formal alumni functions on Commencement 
Day after the luncheon, is in keeping with the 
attitude of the whole University membership. 
There is to Бе по attempt to organize as a sub- 
stitute for the usual costume parade or evening 
stunts a patriotic demonstration—there is no 
assembly of men in the country anywhere today 
worth the name that is not a patriotic gathering. 
The separate class reunions will be held as usual 
if the classes so decree, and headquarters have 
been assigned in Hamilton Hall as usual. As 
one of the reunionists has said, it is ‘‘pre-emi- 
nently a time to renew old friendships and stimu- 
late College and Class loyalty for by so doing 
we believe patriotism is also rekindled to the 
benefit of the nation and of the individual." 
So Columbia's Commencement has not its 
reunion features changed in any particular, 
nor will it benecessary to "stage' a patriotic 
demonstration. 


With this issue of the News there is mailed a 
Directory of Service, the largest, both in size 
and we hope in point of usefulness, of any of the 
Columbia War Papers. The information con- 
tained in this pamphlet is of inestimable value 
to that large number of us who have the willing- 
ness to do our bit, but who do not know just 
where to turn to be of the greatest service. The 
Military Supplements of the News, which have 
accompanied the last six numbers, have been 
discontinued because the recent War Department 
Order establishing Federal Training Camps 
throughout the country demands three months 
satisfactory attendance at one of these Federal 
camps before Commissions in the Officers’ 
Reserve will be awarded. 


This issue of the Alumni News was made up 
before the convocation of the University at 
which honorary degrees were conferred on the 
Foreign Missions now in this country. А full 
account of the ceremony will appear in next 
week's number. 


Members of the College Alumni Association 
who are balloting for delegates to represent 
them in the nominating convention must sign 
the post card ballot or it will be void. The 
Secretary of the Association reports that he has 
received quite a number of cards unsigned. 
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Patriotic Rally for 1914 


The Class of 1914 met at the Club on April 
21. А crowded room, a sprinkling of uniforms, 
a dinner committee chairman suddenly called 
away to join the mosquito fleet, the fact that it 
was the last dinner in the old Club House, all 
worked together to build up an undertone of 
seriousness that held the meeting together and 
sent every man home with his head held high, 
proud of everything associated with the Class 
of 1914. 

The meeting opened with the singing of three 
verses of “America”. During the song the 
stereopticon machine disclosed its presence by 
planting Old Glory on the screen at one end of 
the room. After that the dinner became just 
one round of fascinating píctures after another. 
In the absence of Arthur (Buddy) Haaren, who 
was ordered to Albany on the day of the dinner, 
for work in connection with his submarine chaser, 
Kenneth Watkins presided. Кеп obliged by 
sketching for the stereopticon machine any idea 
that the men around him suggested. He intro- 
duced the quartette,—Eddie Williams, Dick 
Roberts, Al Graham and Tom Leggett, : with 
“Stripes” Sengstaken at the piano, by a rapid- 
fire cartoon entitled the "Stars and Stripes.” 


THE STARS anp STRIPES 


M TRE 


The story of a classmate, Allan Butler, who is 
doing his bit now with the American Ambulance 
in France, fascinated the crowd, and was all the 
more interesting when graphically reproduced in 
movie styleby Watkins. (See bottom of next page). 

After the demitasse cups had been returned to 
the safe deposit vault in the kitchen, Blackie— 
Jàmes Madison Blackwell, Corporal in K Com- 
pany of the Seventh Regiment, took the floor, 
ably assisted by his own splendid collection of 
border pictures. He told us how the Seventh 
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felt about it all, and ''you'd be surprised” at the 
way Blackie can lecture. When it came to the 
little burst of emotion at the end of his talk, there 
was a catch in every man's throat. 

Then Squadron А captured the machine, and 
Al Rothwell had an interesting word for every 
one of his very interesting border pictures. 

I914 men, who are now scattered all over the 
country could not be kept back. MacCarthy, 
Herbert, Nyland and the rest all made their bow 
to us from the screen. 

Rothwell, Chairman, and Roberts, Treasurer, 
reported for the Decennial Fund Committee. 
It was a pleasant jolt for the Class to suddenly 
realize that it had a bank account of almost six 
hundred dollars at the end of its first year of 
saving. The Class paper was reported financially 
solvent. This paper appeared twice in the last 
eight months, and has met with such general 
approval that it will continue to appear fre- 
quently. The title of the last edition, "What 
Will You Do?", was indeed the keynote of the 
dinner—What will you do—for your class—for 
Columbia—for your country? 

President Egbert read letters received by the 
class from Theodore Roosevelt, Ambassador 
Gerard and others including the two letters, 
extracts of which follow: 


. I think the College men today should do 
everything possible to support the movement for 
universal obligatory military training and service. 
There is no reason why any particular portion of the 
population should assume the entire burden of war 
service. . . . I do not believe any American can 
render better service to his country than in aiding 
to establish this condition. Universal military 
training and service will tend to national solidarity, 
better citizenship and greater national efficiency. 
It represents real democracy, equality of opportu- 
nitv and privilege and equality ot obligation. 


Siucerely yours, 
LEONARD Woop 
. True patriotism is one of the deepest and 


one of the loftiest of emotions. It should never.be 
associated with any but the highest type of individ- 
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ual conduct or policy. Our nation has taken its 
place in the most momentous contest that history 
records, in order to throw the great weight of its 
influence, its principles and its material power upon 
the side of law and liberty, in their death struggle 
with might and autocracy. Already the progress of 
events has made it plain that the issue is to be a 
favorable one, but even now no man dare predict 
what sacrifices remain to be made, or what varied 
service remains to be rendered. It will be the proud 
part of every man who worthily wears the name of 
Columbia so to conduct himself in this contest as to 
bear eloquent testimony to the great traditions of 
our old College. While the present struggle is far 
greater than any contest that has preceded it, yet 
Columbia is old enough to be no stranger to con- 
tests between libertv and tyranny, or between lib- 
erty and human slavery. Colymbia’s past, at least, 
is secure; it is for those of us who are now in her 
service or who owe her allegiance to make equally 
secure and yet more brilliant the future that opens 
out before us. 

International war is no longer merely an issue 
between numbers or between trained military forces; 
it is a contest in applied economics, in applied en- 
gineering, and in applied philosophy of life. Victory 
will rest on those banners about which are gathered 
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the best-trained brains, the best-kept bodies, and 
the noblest ideals. 


Faithfully yours, 


NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER 


Columbia men and Americans, we rose to a 
man, and put all our heart and soul into the 
singing of the marching song, ''San Souci’’, and 
“The Star Spangled Banner". 

Then while the old walls trembled with the 
echo, it was ‘Good Luck, Old Man, and Au 
Revoir!" 

I914 will do its duty. 

P. E. H. 


Annual Meeting of the Class of 1876 


The annual reunion of the class of 1876 Arts was 
held at the Hotel Manhattan on Tuesday evening, 
April 24. The members of the class present were: 
Bang, Drisler, Dugro, Ivéy, Lozier, Raegener, Ren- 
wick, I. N. Seligman, Sprague and Williams. 

Since it is the policy of the class to notify any one 
who ever was connected in the membership of the 
class, an effort was made by the chairman in the 
past year to prepare a necrology or ascertain the 
whereabouts of three members who had never been 


reported to the class since they severed their con- · 


nection with it. All of these, it had been reported, 
had passed away, but since at the previous reunion 
one member had been discovered to be alive whom 
it was supposed was dead, the chairman decided to 
be certain as to the exact situation of the class in this 
particular. Accordingly he looked up three mem- 
bers, namely: Lloyd, Mulligan and Silliman. After 
an exercise of some skill as a detective, he found 
that Mulligan and Silliman were alive, and gave the 
class a pleasant surprise by introducing Silliman for 
the first time that any one in the class had met him 
after a forty years’ separation. Silliman was equally 
delighted to renew his associations with his old class- 
mates and promises to be a regular attendant here- 
after. He gave a brief account, during the reunion, 
of his movements since he left the class. Lloyd, who 
was a deaf-and-dumb member, was found to have 
passed away, but in looking up his record he was 
found to have been a teacher and for twenty-seven 
years prior to his decease, February I2, 1012, an 
honored member of the teacher's staff of the School 
of Deaf and Dumb at Trenton, New Jersey. Infor- 
mation was furnished by one of his sons that he had 
received the degree A.B. from Columbia which, upon 
investigation, was found to have been conferred in 
the year 1892, sixteen years after the class graduated 
and he was also claimed by his son to be the one of 
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only two mute graduates of a hearing college at that 
time. The class considered this as a fresh laurel 
for their honor. 

The total matriculation of the class was fifty-two; 
the loss by death now numbers nineteen, leaving a 
total of thirty-three ‘matriculants still alive after 
forty-one years since the graduation of the 
class. 

Two members of the class, Jones and von Sachs. 
were reported having joined the silent majority since 
the last reunion. Mr. Jones died at Cold Spring, 
September 15, 1916 after a long illness from apoplec- 
tic paralysis. His funeral services were held in St. 
John's Church of Cold Spring Harbor, of which he 
had been a senior warden for a long time past. They 
were attended by his classmates, Dugro, Lozier and 
Sprague. Theinterment took place at the Memorial 
Cemetery of the same place. 

Von Sachs died in Vienna on February r5, 1917, 
after an illness of about six weeks, from arterio- 
sclerosis. The chairman was fortunate in securing 
an account of his last days from Mr. Bagby of this 
city, from an account written him by Mrs. Penfield, 
wife of the United States Ambassador to Austria, 
sent a short time after his decease. Jones had been 
a member of the bar in practise in this city until the 
time of his decease, while von Sachs had spent most 
of his life in Vienna in the study of music and had 
frequently contributed articles on that subject to 
the New York Evening Post and New York Sun in 
this country. In accordance with his last request. 
after cremation his ashes were interred at Heitzing, 
near Schónbrunn, outside of Vienna in the Central 
Cemetery, where repose the remains of Mozart, 
Beethoven and Schubert, the musical composers 
whose works were his lifelong delight. 

Many other members sent their regrets, including 
Clark and Mulligan, and as usual the time was oc- 
cupied in delightful intercourse to which every mem- 
ber of the class now looks forward with pleasurable 
anticipation. 


P. and S. Spring Meeting 


The annual spéing meeting of the P. and S. 
Alumni Association will be held at the Faculty 
Club on the evening of June 4. Dinner vil! be 
served at seven-thirty after which will be made 
the announcement of the winner of the Cart- 
wright Prize. The speaker of the evening will be 
Professor MacCallum, who will deliver an ad- 
dress upon his trip to Borneo. 

The date of the meeting has been set so that 
any alumni who will bein New York for the meet- 
ing of the American Medical Association can also 
attend the Columbia reunion. 
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87S FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY DINNER 
By One of Them 


T the Columbia University Club on May 1, 

there gathered a typical groupof twenty-four 
Columbia men to celebrate the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of '87's graduation from the School of Arts. 
First came the many greetings with an eager dis- 
pute as to who was the youngest graduate (four 
candidates but no choice) and then the dinner, 
served in the Club's best style. The men present 
were P. C. Anderson, the Chairman of the Dinner 
Committee; ''Our Chauncey” to whom the 
success of the occasion was largely due; Sidney 
Abenheim (genial as ever); Sunny ''Jim Bacon”; 
quiet Will Barstow; George Bates (a walking 
encyclopedia of class affairs); Edward Brush 
(a writer of repute); Will Browning (bearing 
well his years); De Witt Cohen (his first ap- 
pearance in thirty years); Ed. Crosby (who 
looks provokingly young); ‘Birdie’’ Gardiner 
(now of Baltimore who came back to see us all); 
studious George Gilman; M. S. Harris (now a 
Rev. Dr); smiling Sam - Herriman; Sidney 
Harris (as delightful as ever); Charlie Knapp 
(one who knows more than the rest of us and 
looks it too); Ben Lockwood (in his best form); 
Fred Rothschild (who left the class early to win 
a Doctor's degree in Berlin); Bob Sands (globe 
trotter though he is); Sam Sloan (the darling of 
the Class); Harold Strebeigh (a bit changed 
since College days); Irving Taylor (very mili- 
tary in his aspect as befits the Colonel of the 
Coast Artillery Corps); ' Billy" Ward (enough 
said); Len White (the watch dog of the only 
Class Treasury that always has a surplus); and 
Mack Whiting (President since graduation, 
probably on the theory that he can't talk much— 
if in the Chair). He also presided, but ''no 
speeches" was the edict, hence his duties were 
small. Willard H. Lawton, of Philadelphia, could 
not come, but sent us a poem on '' '87 in 1917”, 
which was a stirring appeal to patriotism. 
Letters were received from Guy Richards, Will 
Perkins and Franc Goddard all of whom were 
greatly missed. 

At the conclusion of the dinner Mr. Pottle, of 
the American Ambulance Corps, gave a brief 
talk on what our boys are doing on the French 
front, and showed a number of moving pictures 
on the work there. So "moving" were they that 
at the close of Mr. Pottle's remarks, it was voted 
that the Class ascertain what it could do towards 


supporting the work. The result was a splendid 
recognition of the needs of the work and of the 
persuasive powers of our guest, to say nothing of 
the quiet eloquence of Sidney Harris, who pre- 
sented the matter. The sum of $1880 was 
promptly subscribed by a secret ballot, and for 
good luck to the cause one of the Class made an - 
additional gift, thus raising the total to $1887, 
more than sufficient to furnish the ambulance 
and support it for one year. Then the Class 
adjourned with the old style Columbia cheer. 


'EIGHTY-SEVEN IN 1917 
By WiLLARD H. LAWTON, '87 


In the hour of the Nation's peril, the hour of the 
Nation's need 

Of men for the Nation's fighters, of men who are 
the seed 

Of the Sires who won our freedom in the stern, brave 
days of old. 

We meet to prove our heirship, our colors to unfold. 


Long has our land lived softly free from war's 
alarms, 

Long have we slept in irkless ease while the rust 
consumed our arms; 

Half-waked by the distant thunder of Europe's 
mighty war, 

We said “It is Europe's quarrel”; we said, '"Twill 
remain afar.” 


And louder grew the thunder, and larger loomed 
the cloud 

Till the whole wide world seemed darkened and 
wrapped in a bloody shroud 

And men of our blood died guiltless, our women and 
children drowned, 

While the curst Mad Dog of Europe snarled at the 
world around. 


Till up in her growing anger America fiercely sprang. 

"Now, by the God of our fathers, this must stop!” 
her challenge rang. 

“I have borne with your kings and kaisers, I have 
smiled at their 'rights divine' 

* But the right of all nations and men is peace under 
law. Their quarrel is mine! 


“I have slept forgetful of warnings of the fathers 
who bade из beware 

"Lest our armor grow rusted and broken, lest we 
fail in the courage to dare 

“Stand up as a nation of freemen to fight for our 
rights and our land; 

"For that nation is never a nation which bows 
'neath an alien hand. 
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“I have slept—but my sleep brought a vision, а 
vision of glory and peace, 

“А vision of peoples unshackled when wars between 
nations shall cease; 

"When nations with nations shall gather, Liberty, 
Peace. to enshrine— ` 

" And leading them on was a banner, and I saw that 
the banner was mine! 


“I have slept—but I wake to the conflict. 
Sound the rallying call! 

“Summon my men, my fighting men, from the field, 
the mart and the hall i; 

"Bid them straight gird on their armor and in the 
brown ranks stand fast _ 

"Ready to march at the trumpet's call! 
wakes at last!” 


Go! 


America 


And we, of 'Eighty-seven, Columbia's loyal sons— 

Is there naught to us in the summons that over our 
country runs? 

Ayel Though our strength be waning, though our 
heads be tinged with gray, 

“Each for all, and all for each” stand we ready as 
best we may. 


Columbia! Alma Mater! whose very name inspires 

That love of home and country bequeathed us by 
our sires, 

Who sharest with America the name that freemen 
love, 

Be with us now as we go forth our heritage to prove. 


Trustee Convention Delegates 


LAW ASSOCIATION 

Delegates: H. Starr Giddings, 'oo, 'o3L; Wil- 
liam C. Cammann, '91, '93L; George Е. Butter- 
worth, '74, '76L. | 

Alternates: Archibald Douglas, 
Gerald S. O'Loughlin, ’03, 'o6L. 

MINES ASSOCIATION 

Delegates: Edwin Ludlow, '79 Mines; Louis 
D. Huntoon, '95 Mines; Thomas H. Leggett, 
'79 Mines. 

Alternates: W. Н. Aldridge, '87 Mines; Н. 
Hobart Porter, '86 Mines; William Y. Wester- 
velt, '94 Mines. 

ARCHITECTS ASSOCIATION 

Delegates: H. S. Kissam, '86F.A.; Goodhue 
Livingston, '88, '92F.A.; Arthur Lobo, 'o4F.A. 

Alternates: S. B. Colt, '88F.A.; J. M. Hew- 
lett, '90F.A.; E. P. Casey, '86 Mines, '88F.A. 

UTAH CLUB 
Delegate: Ralph Nichols, '77 Mines. 
Alternate: Joseph Struthers, '85 Mines. 
YONKERS CLUB 
Delegate: Hampton D. Ewing, '88. 


"94, '97L; 
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Alternate: William D. Horne, 
'94Ph.D. 


'86 Mines, 


WASHINGTON (STATE) CLUB 
Delegate: Charles McNamee, '77L. 
Alternate: Gustavus T. Kirby, '95 Mines, '98L. 
NORTHERN NEW YORK CLUB 
Delegate: Roelif H. Brooks, 'oo. 
Alternate: Morton G. Bogue, 'oo. 
BUFFALO CLUB 
Delegate: Orson J. Weimert, 'ooL. 
SAN FRANCISCO CLUB 
Delegates: Edward R. Greene, '82; John H. 
Marsching, 'o2A.M. 
Local Club Committee 
Buffalo Orson J. Weimert, 'ooL 
District of Columbia Thomas Ewing, '85 
Maryland George C. Saunders, '98S 
New Jersey William O. Wiley, '82 
Northern New York Howard Osterhout, '10, 'r2L 


Utah Harris K. Masters, '94 Mines 
Seattle Robert B. Walkinshaw, ’11L 
Yonkers Harrisen Deyo, '05 

Cleveland Emil Joseph, '79 


San Francisco Edwin R. Greene, '82 


The Fively cab Class 


The 1912 College and Science Classes recently 
formed a single organization, and promise to 
astound the graduates of recent years with the 
activity which a five-year class should and can 
display. The complete roster of men who have at 
any time belonged to the class has been made up 
and is being checked. The college division has 
been completed and the following men have been 
temporarily lost sight of: 


Alexander, Howard Ross 
Alkemeyer, Edw. Herbert 
Armstrong, Stephen Arthur 
Basch, Arthur 

Bertrand, Herbert 
Bouillon, John Hilary 
Brummer, Harold Max 
Burr, Chauncey S. 
Carruth, Harrison Palmer 
Cohen, Simeon 

Cushing, Robert A. 
Dahman, Wallace 
Davidson. Isidor M. 
Duck, Sidney Oliver 
Edmunds, Francis Dudley 
Fern, Irving William 
Ferrera, Joseph 

Freed, Samuel Israel 

Hill, Mortimore Francis 
Hirsch, Melvin M. 
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Horton, Marc M. 
Jacobson, M. Walter 
Kelly, Daniel James 
Ketchum, F. LeGrand 
Kopp, Louis Carl, Jr. 
Loeb, Leonard 

Loehl, Andrew William 
Lovell, Ralph Edward 
Lowe, Russell James 
Maloney, James Matthew 
Maynard, Julian Hillcary 
Mordaunt, Edward James 
Reynolds, Russell Seaman 
Schwartz, Edward Edwin 
Sell, Lewis Lazarus 

Sloan, William Simpson 
Spencer, Edwin Brewster 
Springer, Pincus Milton 
Steinfeld, Samuel 

Toglia, Vito Giovanni ` 
Townsend, Henry Harold 
Treadwell, Edward W. 
Turpin, Edgar Cleveland 
Vogel, Joseph 

Wardin, Harry H. 
Weinberger, Isadore 
Welling, William Brenton 
Young, James Nicholas 


Information about these men should be sent to 
Warner C. Pyne, 311 East Hall, Columbia 
University. 

The science division reports that it wishes to 
discover the addresses of the men in the following 
list. Any information in regard to any of them 
should be sent to W. F. Butcher, 311 East Hall, 
Columbia University: 


Audet, Earl Francis 
Bristol, Henry P. 

Buzby, Arthur Dudley 
Campbell, Robert 
Cannon, Espey Telle 
Chan, Yen Yung 
Claiborne. Robert 
Comstock, Philip Sidney 
Crawley, Daniel J. 

De Lano, Safford Andrus 
De La Pena, Ernesto 
Dooman, Eugene Hoffman 
Eisele, Oswald Benjamin 
Ferrer, Abelardo Salvador 
Foster, Wesley William 
Fredsall, Oscar August 
Golde, Fred Edward 
Grow, Russell Fairgrieve 
Gutierrez. Carlos 

Hayes, Jr., Francis Henry 
Heiles, Frederick Carl 


Herbener, Henry MacIntyre 
Herrlick, Jr., Augustus Philip Carl 
Hitchens, Owen Eaton 
Hubbard, Dwight Gerald 
Hudson, Charles Maynard 
Hunt, Jr., Ridgeley 
Joachim, William B. 
Johnstone, Charles Franklin 
Josephson, Walter Scott 
Kayser, Robert Barr 

Kelso, Byron Lynn 

Krauss, Daniel H. 

Kulesha, Louis 

Kwan, Kingfai 

Langford, William Boice 
Letton, Harry Pike 
Lichtenstein, F. | 
Lineberger, John Selvyn 
Low, Joseph Franklin 
Lyon, Winslow 

Malmquist, Edward A. 
McGill, Harry Earl 
McLeod, Robert Henry 
Mosher. Edgar Н. 

Moss, Hugo Harry 

Muriel. Jose 

Navarro, John Ralph 
Oakley, Ray Whittemore 
O’Donnell, Robert Clarkson 
Рарегпо. Leon Aaron 
Pearce, Clyde M. 

Penfield, Harold Cassinove 
Raphael, Abraham Lincoln 
Rausch, Arthur Federick 
Reed, Carl Letchworth 
Reed, Luther Anderson 
Rionda, Salvador Cirilo 
Russell, Jr., Frank Daniel 
Saxman, P. Marseilles 
Seebold, Peter Joseph 

Seitz, Hugh F. 

Sime, Chester Robert 
Slobodkin, Morris Abraham 
Smith, Edwin Chester 
Smith, John Aloysius 
Spencer, Henry George 
Stagg, Hyacinto 

Starrels, Abram 

Stone, Wylie Ward 
Suessenguth, Curt Paul Justus 
Taylor, Ellis Wing 

Todd, Oliver Vel 

Van Manen, Theodore Casimir 
Wiener, Frank Reginald 
Wilson, Trevett A. 

Wright, Richard C. 
Wright, Rowland G. 
Young, James H. 
Zuckerbrot, Philip L. 
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Present at the Monday Lunchers at the Lawyers’ 
Club oh May 7. 1917: J. J. Bellman, '97S, Captain; 
O'Loughlin, 'o3; Buckholz, 'oiS; Willis, '05; 
Sayres, '97S; Hand, '83; Finkelstein, '1i1S; Bar- 
rett, '10; Schwarz, '07; Rouse, '08; Norris, '07; 
Wheeler, 'o8L; Durham, 'or; Blake, '04; Hay- 
dock, 'o1; Jaques, '08; Tyson, 'тїА.М.; Early, 
'IOL; Compton, ‘09; Sturgis, '95 Mines; Whiting, 
'95 Mines; Huntoon, '95 Mines; Johnson, '02; 
Dudley, '03; Coykendall, '95. 


':89L — №. B. Simon is Assistant Secretary of the 
Title Guarantee and Trust Company, 175 Remsen 
Street, Brooklyn. His residence is 22 Crescent 
Avenue, Summit, N. J. 


'93 — Professor William A. Hervey has accepted 
an appointment in Washington as a translator of 
German, on special duty for the United States 
Government. | 


'95М — Major George Fletcher Chandler of Kings- 
ston, N. Y., was nominated by Governor Whitman 
to be Superintendent of the new State Constabulary 
force. Major Chandler is a surgeon practicing in 
Kingston and saw service on the Mexican border 
last summer. He was one of the two National 
Guard officers in the United States selected in 1915 
to go to the Army Service School at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. During his service on the border 
last summer, he acted as Adjutant for the first New 
York brigade. 


'oo, 'oaL— James А. Edwards was married on 
April 25 to Miss Edith E. Cook, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry F. Cook. Edwards is a member of 
Squadron A, the University and Morris County 
Golf Clubs. 


'oa—Major Sidney С. de Kay, the son of Mrs. 
Minna Craven de Kay and the late Major Sidney 
B. de Kay, was married on April 30 to Miss Helen 
MacMurray, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Clarence F. 
MacMurray. 


’03— Robert Bradford Bartholomew was married 
on April 12 to Miss May, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Webster, of Hoboken, New Jersey. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bartholomew will live at 602 River Street, 
Hoboken. 

'os—John C. Seymour, 428 East Main Street, 
Patchogue, L. I. was married on March 8 to Miss 
Florence Andrea Waters, daughter of Mrs. Josephine 
Waters of Patchogue. 

'ozL—Announcement has been made of the en- 
gagement of Karl W. Buck to Miss Emily C. Haag, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Haag, 201 Park 
Avenue, Orange, New Jersey. 

'o8— Paul Windels and Alexander Holtzoff have 
formed a partnership for the general practice of the 


law under the firn name of Windels and Holtzoff, 
with offices at 27 Pine Street, New York. 


'08— Mrs. Harry Custet Kennedy, 161 Madison 
Avenue, has announced the engagement of her 
daughter, Miss Marion N. Kennedy to William Gage 
Brady, Jr., of зі East Forty-ninth Street, New 
York. 


'08, 'roL —Lee Н. Berliner is a member of the 
firm of Dowsey, Parsons and Berliner, 66 Broadway, 
New York. | 


’09— Roger Е. Criado was married recently in St. 
Paul's Chapel to Miss Winifred Lee Evans of New 
York City. 


’o9— Announcement has been made of the engage- 
ment ot John J. O'Connell, former varsity baseball 
captain, to Miss Hazel Hines, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. John J. Hines, goo Lincoln Place, Brooklyn. 


'o9, !13J, ’r5Ph.D.—Leon Fraser, instructor in 
politics, is conducting a course in Elements of Mili- 
tary Law in Columbia College. This course is 
being given as a result of a readjustment of the 
curriculum due to the war. 


'o9, '13L—George Brokaw Compton, 'og, "ІЗІ, 
is a member of the Voluntary Defenders Committee 
*to provide counsel for needy defendants in criminal 
cases," which opened offices near the Criminal 
Courts Building, New York City, on April т. 


'xoS—Malcolm L. O'Neale із still superintendent 
of the Coal City Mining Corporation, Coal City, 
Alabama. O'Neale writes us that he is preparing 
to rehabilitate and put in service sixty old coke 
ovens and to open another mine. 


'x1— Announcement has been made of the engage- 
ment of Geoffrey J. Dwyer to Miss Kathleen New- 
house, daughter of Mr. Edgar L. Newhouse, '86 
Mines, and Mrs. Newhouse. Miss Newhouse is 
the sister of Mr. Edgar L. Newhouse, Jr., ' 11. 


'yS— Norman A. Deiser was married on April 
25 to Miss Evelyn Sara Payne, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Martin Meave Payne, 77 Halsey Street, 
Brooklyn. : 


'3IPh.D.— Allen W. Porterfield delivered a lec- 
ture at the University of Copenhagen on March 29 
on 'Beyond England Lies America." He states 
that because of the lack of coal, only one-third of 
the University buildings are open and for that 
reason he had to lecture at 9:00 a. m. There were 
211 present. Mr. and Mrs. Porterfield are in 
Stockholm and expect to return to America next 
month. 

'2, !15S— Eugene Н. Paddock has recently 
accepted a position in the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 
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He may be addressed at 1416 K Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


'iaaM.—Announcement has been made of the 
engagement of Henry Alsop Riley, 125 West 
Ninety-second Street, New York, to Miss’ Mary 
Chapman Edgar, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Stuart Edgar, 127 East Seventeenth Street, New 
York. 


'3— Timothy N. Holden, Jr., was married on 
April 26 to Miss Florence Leslie Strong, daughter 
of Mrs. Margaret E. Strong, r219 Glenwood Road. 


'13S—Albert W. Bissell has resigned as Assistant 
Sales Manager of the American Reírectories Com- 
pany and is now in the employ of the C. F. and I. 
Company and may be reached at 17 Block “S,” 
Pueblo, Colorado. 


'13S.— Karl Bissell, son of Dr. Joseph B. Bissell, 
'83M, and Mrs. Bissell, 46 West Fifty-ninth Street, 
was married on April 20 to Miss Phoebe Doclger, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Peter Doelger, 266 West 
End Avenue, New York. 


'13, °151, — Announcement has been made of the 
marriage of George Raynolds Stearns, Jr., to Miss 
Virginia, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. G. Hunter 
Bartlett, on April 5, in St. Paul's Church in Buf- 
falo, New York. 


'"4L— Eugene Н. Vredenberg was married on. 


April Іг to Miss Mabel Ogden Trunkett, daughter 
of Joseph F. Trunkett, 692 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 


'14F.A.— John B. Ryer, Jr., was married on April 
I8 to Miss Hazel Thompson, daughter of Mrs. C. 
Jerome Newcomb, of Brooklyn. 


#15 —– Announcement has been made of the engage- 
ment of Elliott M. Sterling to Miss Marjorie Spell- 
man, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Louis E. Spellman, 
215 West roist Street, New York. 


'15A.M.—Lieutenant Brace Richardson Ware, 
Jr., was in command of the Naval Detachment of 
the Mongolia, which is believed to have destroyed 
an attacking submarine in the Atlantic recently. 
The Navy Department has adopted the policy of 
the British and French Admiralties of not record- 
ing as destroyed enemy vessels if positive proof that 
they have been destroyed in an engagement, is 
absent. The Captain of the Mongolia reported 
that the one shot which was fired by Lieutenant 
Ware's gunners is believed to have sunk the attack- 
ing submarine. That being the case, to Lieutenant 
Ware and his gun crew belongs the honor of having 
sunk the first U boat destroyed by an American 
vessel. 


'16F.A.— George Frederick Root, 3d, was married 
in Cambridge, Mass., on April 28 to Miss Elizabeth 
Tudor Wright, daughter of Mrs. Hastings Doyle 
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Wright, of Cambridge. Root is in the office of John 
Russell Pope, '94F.A., and is an architect. 


#165 — Announcement has been made of the 
engagement of Ralph Brandreth Kennard to Miss 
Dorothy Dean, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
G. Dean, 2343 Broadway, New York City. 


Y6T.C.— William K. Sherinyan has been ap- 
pointed instructor in industrial arts for the junior 
high school grades of the Schwab Industrial School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


'Y6— Announcement has been made of the engage- 
ment of Harold A. Lamb to Miss Ruth Lemont 
Barbour, 440 West End Avenue, New York. 


'y6S— According to an official report received at 
the Navy Department on May 2, Lieutenant Clar- 
ence C. Thomas, U. S. N., lost his life when com- 
manding a gun crew on board the tanker Vacuum, 
which was sunk on April 30 in the war zone. Lieu- 
tenant Thomas was the first American Naval Officer 
to lose his life in the present war. 

Lieutenant Thomas was a native of California 
and was thirty years old. Не left the battleship 
"Florida" to assume command of naval gunners 
protecting American merchantmen. He ranked high 
in his class at the Naval Academy which he entered 
in 1904, and he completed the post-graduate course 
in electrical engineering at Columbia last summer. 
He was married, living in Annapolis, where his 
widow resides. 


'17—Hugh Murphy is serving with the American 
Ambulance in Paris. 


R. G. Babbage, '86L, George Brokaw Compton, 
'og, '13L, Edgar M. Cullen, 'бо, William Curtis 
Demorest, '81, '83L, Job E. Hedges, '86L, Charles 
Evans Hughes, '84L, George L. Ingraham, '69L, 
Charles E. Lydecker, '73L, Thomas F. Murtha, 
'19L, Morgan J. O'Brien, '75L, Jacob Н. Shaffer, 
'gr, and Charles Н. Tuttle, '99, 'o2L, are members 
of the recently appointed War Committee of The 
Lawyers Club. 


Necrology 


The Right Rev. William David Walker, third 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Western New York, 
died at his home in Buffalo on May 2, aged 75. 

He was born on June 29. 1839. in New York, and 
was of English descent. One of his ancestors was 
the Right Reverend George Walker of Londonderry, 
Ireland, who history tells us, commanded the 
apprentices of Londonderry during the siege of the 
city by King James II. On the maternal side, 
Bishop Walker was of Huguenot descent. 

He was educated at Trinity School and graduated 
from Columbia in 1859, having won the McVickar 
prize. He attended the General Theological Sem- 


Is Your Numeral оп One of These? 


AMERICAN AMBULANCE ON SHELL-SWEPT ROAD NEAR VERDUN 
The driver, “Dick” Hall of Dartmouth, lost his life near this spot 
Bhoto— Brown BroSe 


JULY 4, 1915.—PREFECT OF NANCY TO AMERICAN AMBULANCE. 


On this day when you celebrate anniversary your national independence, at the 
very hour when in hard-fought battles France defends her independence against a foe 
whose mad lust for world-domination threatens liberty of all nations, and whose savage 
deeds threaten moral conquests of civilizaticn, I extend you profound French affection 
for your great and generous nation, and seize opportunity to offer renewed assurances 
heartfelt gratitude people of Lorraine, for admirable devotion of all members American 
Ambulance, Pont-a-Mousson.—Mirman. 


. There are 300 American Field Ambulances driven by American University 
Graduates now at the front. We can place 22 more at once and man them 


from our own ranks if we pull together fora 


Columbia Ambulance Section 
The Committee will greatly appreciate your co-operation with your Class 
officers—only $1,600 needed to purchase and maintain an ambulance for one 
year, the life of 'the machine. Find your own representative below, and lend 


a hand. 
vr COMMITTEE 
Henry E. Montgomery, Chairman 

80 Broadway, New York Phone: Rector 8680 
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Columbia Now Has 7 Cars in the Field 


Vol. 8, No. 32 


Ricut REV. WILLIAM DaviD WALKER, '59 
BISHOP OF NORTH DAKOTA 


inary and was ordained by Bishop Potter in 1862. 
His first appointment was vicar of Calvary Chapel, 
of which he took charge in 1803 when he was or- 
dained priest. His work in the next seven years 
resulted in the building of the new Calvary Free 
Chapel and he continued his work here until 1883. 
In that year he was chosen first Bishop of the 
Missionary District of North Dakota. During the 
thirteen years in which he was head of this Dis- 
trict, more than a dozen churches were built, some 
of which were used exclusively for Indians in which 
race he became highly interested. President Cleve- 
land appointed him one of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners in 1887. It was he who first. put 
into use a railway conveyance fitted out with an 
alter, font, lectern and musical instruments, with 
seats for nearly one hundred people. Twenty-one 
years ago he was elected to the Western New York 
Divcese to succeed Bishop Coxe. When Theodore 
Roosevelt was Governor of New York, he appointed 
Bishop Walker a member of a special commission 
to investigate the condition of the Indians ct New 
York State. 

Bishop Walker received the degrees of D.D. 
(Racine College, '84, Oxford University, '94); 
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S. T. D. (Columbia, '84); LL.D. (Griswold, '88 and 
Trinity College, Dublin, '94); D. C. L. (Kings Col- 
lege, Windsor, Nova Scotia, '9o). 

Among the publications of which he was author, 
are: "Reports to the President and Congress on the 
Sioux and Chippewa Tribes of Indians in North 
Dakota," "Regulations of Wealth to Labor." 
"God's Province in Life," ‘‘Missions in the United 
States." The last three of which were addresses 
which were delivered in England. In 1901 Bishop 
Walker preached a celebrated sermon in Buffalo 
on the death oí Queen Victoria. 


University Athletics 


Meredith J. Roberts, '18, a forward for two sea- 
sons, has been elected captain of next year's 'Varsity 
basketball five. S. Valentine, '18, one of the fenc- 
ing team's mainstays, has been chosen to lead his 
fellows in that sport. 


The following managers have been elected. They 
were all assistant managers in the year just closing. 

Football, S. G. Mudd; baseball, Н. W. Courtney; 
track, J. H. Schmelzel; crew, S. P. Baker; basket- 
ball, C. Raymond; swimming, J. Bijur; tennis, 
Е. R. Toombs; fencing, L. A. Barber; handball, 
H. Steiner. 


The Insignia Committee has awarded the follow- 
ing letters: 

Managers: C. E. Lovejoy, '17J. baseball C; L. S. 
Scofield, '17, crew C with crossed oars; C. M. Hey- 
decker, '17, track C; C. L. Hayward, '17, hockey 
C.H. T.; J. H. Titcomb, '17, tennis C. T. T.; Н.Е. 
Hochette, '17S, basketball C; S. C. Merrill, '17S, 
swimming C. S. T. 

Basketball “С: C. Е. Leonard, '17L. 

"C. B. B.": M. J. Roberts, '18; N. W. Alexander, 
'19; C. Farer, '18; T. J. Farrell, Jr., '19; H. A. 
Katz, '17; C. С. Latour, '18; C. F. Leonard, '17L. 

Swimming: Minor Sports “С”: Н. E. Vollmer, 
"18. 

"C. S. T.': Н. E. Vollmer, '18; R. Walker, '17L; 
P. S. Herbert, '19; R. M. Rogers, '19; R. T. Mills, 
'18]; M. J. Levie, '18; B. Howe, '19. 

Fencing: Minor Sports “C”: S. W. Allison, '17. 

"C. Е. F.": S. №. Allison, '17; S. Valentine, '18; 
L. Arnaud, F.A.; E. B. Towns, '19L. 

"1920" (Fencing): H. W. Forster, H. Chapin, 
M. Bloomer. 

Rifle insignia awards will be announced later. 


Fraternity baseball league results: D. K. E., 7; 
Sigma Alpha Mu, 1. Delta Tau Delta, 12; Phi 
Lambda Pi, 1. Phi Delta Theta, 9; Sigma Chi, 6. 
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HAVE YOU DONE YOUR BIT FOR BELGIUM? 


ORE than a million and a 
MI quarter Belgian school chil- 
dren are hungry and suffering—their 
resistancetodisease weakened by two 


and a half years of semi-starvation. 
Physicians report an alarming 


- increase of tuberculosis, rickets, and 


other diseases of under nutrition. 
If Belgium's coming generation is 
to be saved, it 
is an immedi- 
ate, vital neces- 
sity that these 
children be pro- 
vided with an 
extra meal. 
Three and one- 
third cents a 
day—a dollara 
month perchild 


capita. 


FACTS EVERY AMERICAN 
SHOULD KNOW 


Canada has given 22 cents per capita for 
Belgian Relief, Australia $1.34 per capita, 
New Zealand $2.29. 


The United States has given 10 cents per 


Yet the average Belgian school child, his 
heart overflowing with love and gratitude 
as he sings “The Star-Spangled Banner", 
thinks America is doing it all! 


—will buy this extra meal which 
means for these pitiful youngsters all 
thedifference between healthanddis- 
ease—between slow starvation and 
a fighting chance to grow up and 
build a new Belgium after the war. 


A Dollar a Month Will Save a Child 
How many will you provide for? How 
many will your friends provide for? 


Clip and mail | 


the coupon be- 
low. Make your 
check, money 
order, or other 
remittance 
payable to 
Alexander J. 
Hemphill, 120 
Broadway, 
New YorkCity. 


COMMISSION FOR RELIEF IN BELGIUM 


New York State Committee 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


To ALEXANDER J. HEMPHILL, Treasurer 
Room 2932, 120 Broadway, New York 


I HEREBY PLEDGE myself to give $............ a month for ............ months to supply 
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CHARTERED 1799 


Bank of the 
Manhattan Co. 


40 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


$2,050,000 
4,500,000 


CAPITAL 
SURPLUS 
OFFICERS 


STEPHEN BAKER President 
HENRY К. McHARG Vice-President 
D. H. PIERSON Cashier 
JAMES McNEIL Asst. Cashier 
B. D. FORSTER Asst. Cashier 
C. D. BAKER Asst. Cashier 
W. F. MOORE Asst. Cashier 


DiRECTORS 


HENRY К. MCHARG 
STEPHEN BAKER 
FRED'K С. BOURNE 
R. W. PATERSON 
WILLIAM S. Top 
JAMES SPEYER 


WILLIAM SLOANE 
SAMUEL SLOAN 

B. H. BORDEN 
WALTER JENNINGS 
C. H. TENNEY 
CHARLES D. DICKEY 


Columbus Ave. and 67th St. 
NEW YORK 


| HENRY BROS. & CO. 
| EMPIRE BLDG., 71 BROADWAY 
| Telephone 204 Rector 
HOWAPD Н. HENRY 
| MEMBER NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


; AMBROSE D. HENRY '84 JOHN M. MILLER 


STOCKS AND BONDS 


| 
| BRANCH OFFICE 
| KINNEY BLDG., BROAD AND MARKET STREETS 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Telephone 1600 Market 


$ 
3 
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ATTEN 


2960 Broadway 


Where Living is a Continual Delight 


Hotel THERESA. 


ENTIRE BLOCK, 7th AVENUE, 124th TO 1 25thsrs. 


One block from **L'' and Subway. Surface cars 
and Bus lines to all points at door. Within а few 
minutes’ walk of №. Y. Central К. К. Station 


| A RiriNED FAMILY AND TRANSIENT FigEPROoF НотЕг 
| All Outside Rooms 
| Excellent Accommo- 
dations at Attractive 
| Rates 

Large Spacious Din- 
| { `~ ing Room at Top of 
| ч. T Building Overlooking 
| the Palisades 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Unexcelled Cuisine 
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Perfect Service 


Breakfast бос 
Lunch 6oc 


Dinner $1.00 


Telephone 
8270 Morningside 


R. P. LEUBE 


Manager 
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OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS 


The Officers’ Reserve Corps was created by 
THE NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT of June 3, 1916, 
for the purpose of securing a reserve of officers 
available for service as temporary officers in the 
regular army. The duty is limited in time of 
peace to fifteen days of instruction per year. In 
time of actual or threatened hostilities Reserve 
Officers may be called into active service by the 
President. 


The essential parts of the various books on 
the subjects required by the examination for 
the Reserve Officers Corps have been condensed 
by Captain Parker into the single small book 
mentioned on the opposite page. 


Applicants for the Officers’ Reserve must be 
21 years old and citizens of the United States. 


T An applicant cannot be commissioned— 


Second Lieutenant after he is 32 years old; 
First Lieutenant after he is 36 years old; 
Captain after he is 40 years old; 

Major after he is 45 years old. 


For further information apply to the 


MILITARY BUREAU 
EAST HALL, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


f The above age limits apply to the line but not to the 
staff corps 


m d 
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COURTS-MARTIAL 


The following notes are mainly taken from Captain Ralph M. Parker’s book, 
“Ап Officer's Notes,” published by George U. Harvey, 109 Lafayette 
Street, price $2. The book can be obtained at the University bookstore. 


THE EVIDENCE 


REQUIREMENTS OF THE OaTH. The oath taken by the 
members of general and special courts-martial requires 
them to try and determine, according to the evidence, 
the matter before them. A summary court, although it 
takes no oath, is bound by the same rule. The evidence 
referred to, upon which the court must decide the case, 
means all the matters of fact which the court permits 
to be introduced, of which it takes judicial notice, with 
a view to proving or disproving the charges. Any 
personal information in the possession of individual 
members, or in fact in the possession of the court itself, 
unless it has been received in accordance with the law 
and accepted as evidence, should not be considered in 
the case. 


BURDEN OF Proor. The burden of proof rests entirely 
with the United States. It is always assumed that the 
accused is innocent until the proof of his guilt is estab- 
lished. 


PROTECTION OF WITNESSES. It is the duty of the court to 
protect every witness from irrelevant, insulting, or im- 
proper questions, or from harsh or insulting treatment, 
and from unnecessary inquiry into his private affairs. 
The intimidation of witnesses is also forbidden. 


CHARACTER OF ÁCCUSED. The question of character can 
only be raised by the accused. Should the accused 
bring up the matter of his character the judge advocate 
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FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS 


or court can then proceed to investigate and bring out by 
questioning all the facts in the case; but unless .the 
accused has brought up the matter himself, neither the 
judge advocate nor the court is permitted to question 
the character of the accused. Where the accused takes 
the stand as a witness, however, his character for ver- 
acity may be attacked in the same manner as that of 
any other witness. There is one other exception to the 
rule of inadmissibility of evidence as to character on the 
part of the prosecution—where proof exists of the ac- 
cused having committed acts similar to that for which 
he is being tried, said proof may be admitted to show 
the motive or the tendency toward the committing of 
that particular kind of crime. 


INTEREST OR Bias. The fact that a person is interested in 
or hostile to the accused does not in any way disqualify 
him asa witness. The weight of his testimony, however, 
must be decided by the court. 


ACCUSED AS WiTNESs. The accused shall, at his own 
request but not otherwise, be a competent witness and 
his failure to make such request shall not create any 
presumption against him. The prosecution and the 
court have a right to examine and cross-examine the 
accused as in the case of any other witness. He can, 
however, only be cross-examined upon those matters 
upon which he has voluntarily testified. 


DviNc DECLARATIONS. While hearsay evidence is not as 
a rule admissible, there is an exception in the case of 
dying declarations, and it is permitted that the dying 
declaration of a person, against whom violence has been 
committed, be received as evidence before a court. 
Owing to the mental depreciation of persons giving a 
dying declaration much caution, however, must be 
exercised in giving weight to testimony involved. 
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INCRIMINATING QUESTIONS. A witness is privileged to 
refuse to respond to a question the answer to which may 
incriminate him. If there is a question, however, as to 
whether or not the answer would incriminate the wit- 
ness, the matter is decided by the court and the witness 


will answer or be excused from answering the question 


according to its decision. The right to refuse to answer 
such questions is a personal one and may be waived in 
the discretion of the court. 


EXAMINATION OF WITNESSES. Witnesses will be examined 
apart from each other, no witness being allowed to be 
present during the examination of another who is called 
before him. This rule, however, is not inflexible. 


NUMBER OF WITNESSES REQUIRED. The general rule is 
that there must be two witnesses to the act. 


ORDER OF EXAMINATION. The regular sequence in the 

examination of witnesses is as follows: 

Witness for the prosecution. 

Direct examination by the judge advocate. 

Cross examination by the counsel for the accused. 

Re-direct examination by the judge advocate. 

Re-cross examination by the counsel for the accused. 

Examination by the court. 

Witness for the defense. 

Direct examination by the counsel for the accused. 

Cross examination by the judge advocate, and so on. 

When a witness for the defense is called the judge 
advocate will ask the following questions of a civilian 
witness: . 

"State your name, business, profession, or occu- 
pation.” 

He will ask of all witnesses: 

“Do you know the accused, if so, state who he is?” 
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In the case of a person in the military service as a 
witness, the judge advocate will announce his name, 
rank, and organization. 

Witnesses will only be cross-examined on matters 
upon which they were questioned in the direct-exam- 
ination. Should either side desire to bring out any 
matter which has not been touched upon in the direct- 
examination, they may recall the witness for their par- 
ticular side and then by direct-examination bring out 
the matter desired. 


LEADING QUESTIONS. By the term ‘leading question’ is 
meant a question which suggests the answer the witness 
shall make. In the direct examination leading questions 
will not be asked. They may be asked, however, in the 
cross-examination. 

SWEARING OF A RECALLED WITNESS. The administering 
of an oath to a witness a second time in the same case 
is not necessary. It is customary to require that the 
judge advocate caution and remind him that he is under 
oath for the present case. 


STATEMENTS AND ARGUMENTS 


STATEMENTS. After the introduction of evidence has been 
completed, the accused personally, or his counsel, may 

. make an unsworn or written statement as to the case. 
It. may be a brief summary of the evidence, or it may be 
a statement of extenuating circumstances or a complete 
oral statement or story of the whole affair. Such a 
statement is not subject to cross-examination. While 
such a statement has not the weight of testimony, it 
should be taken into consideration by the court. 


ARGUMENTS. After the accused has made a statement, or 
waived his right to do so, the judge advocate and the 
accused, through his counsel, may present arguments. 
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The judge advocate has the right to the opening and 
the closing argument, but the court may permit the 
defense to answer any new matter in the closing argu- 
ment of the judge advocate. 


FINDINGS 


VoTING. Beginning with the youngest in commission, the 
court will vote upon the specifications of the first charge 
in order, and then the first charge, followed by the 
specifications in order, and then the second charge, and 
so оп. A two-thirds vote is necessary to conviction in 
capital cases. А tie vote is equal to a vote of not guilty 
and, except in capital cases, a majority is necessary to 
convict. 


REASONABLE DouBT. A member in voting guilty should 
be satisfied beyond any reasonable doubt as to the guilt 
of the accused. 


GUILTY OF A LESSER INCLUDED OFFENSE. If the evidence 
prove the commission of an offense which is included in 
that with which the accused is charged, the court may 
except words of the specification and if necessary sub- 
stitute others instead, pronounce the innocence of the 
accused of the excepted words and the guilt of the 
accused of the substituted words. 


GUILTY WITHOUT CRIMINALITY. А finding of ‘guilty 
without criminality’ is not consistent and should not 
be made. If the accused is found to have committed 
the act, but without guilty intent or knowledge suf- 
ficient to constitute the offense, the court should, as to 
the specification, find the accused ‘not guilty’. 


RECORDING OF FINDING OR SENTENCE. The judge advo- 
cate will himself write in the finding and sentence in 
every case. The fact that the sentence, or finding, or 
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both, have been made known to a reporter or clerk, 
however, cannot affect the legality of the proceedings 
or sentence. 


PREVIOUS CONVICTIONS 


After the court has come to a finding of ‘guilty’ in a 
case, the court will open and the judge advocate will be 
called upon to state whether or not there is any evidence 
of previous convictions, and if so, to read them to the 
court in the presence of the accused. The accused will 
be called upon to state any legal objection he might 
have to any of the evidence. 


SENTENCE 


VoTinG. After the finding has been determined upon and 
resulted in a conviction of an offense, the court will 
close and decide upon a sentence. Those members 
desiring to propose sentences write them on slips of 
paper and hand them to the president. The president 
then reads them commencing with the lightest, and each 
in turn is voted on, and the first sentence that receives 
the necessary majority becomes the sentence to the 
accused. Where the sentence is specific and mandatory 
for a single charge, that sentence is adopted. If, in 
addition to the finding of ‘guilty’ on a charge where 
the specification is mandatory, there be other specifica- 
tions, the mandatory sentence and in addition such 
other necessary punishment may be awarded as the 
case may seem to require. 


SENTENCES FOR OFFICERS. Legal and customary sen- 
tences for officers are: Death, dismissal, confinement at 
hard labor, loss of rank, suspension from rank, suspen- 
sion from command, suspension from duty, fine of 
forfeiture of pay, confinement within certain limits, 
reprimand and admonition. 
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SENTENCES FOR SOLDIERS. For soldiers legal and custom- 
ary sentences are: Death, dishonorable discharge, con- 
finement at hard labor, confinement, forfeiture of pay, 
detention of pay, reduction, reprimand, deprivation of 
certificate of eligibility to promotion. 


E 


RECOMMENDATIONS TO CLEMENCY. When a court-martial, 
or any member thereof, desires to submit a recommenda- 
tion to clemency, including a recommendation for the 
suspension of all or part of the sentence, such recom- 
mendation will be signed by each member concurring 
therein. The communication will contain a statement 
of the reasons upon which the recommendation is based 
and will be appended to the record of the trial. 


CONFINEMENT IN А PENITENTIARY 


WHEN AUTHORIZED. Under the Federal Penal Code any 
offense is a felony which is punishable under the Code 
or other Statute of the United States by confinement in 
excess of one year. But no person may be confined in a 
penitentiary unless the punishment actually adjudged 
for an offense of which he has been convicted exceeds 
one year. А sentence to confinement in a penitentiary 
will be awarded in those cases only where the act com- 
mitted is punishable by penal servitude in the state, 
territory, or district in which the act was committed. 
In awarding the punishment the place of confinement 
will not be mentioned by the court-martial, but will be 
left to the discretion of the reviewing authority. 


ACTION ON PROCEEDINGS 


SENTENCE NOT EFFECTIVE UNTIL APPROVED. No sentence 
of court-martial shall be carried. into execution until the 
same shall have been approved by the officer appointing 
the court or by the officer commanding for the time 
being. 
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EFFECT OF APPROVAL AND DISAPPROVAL. While approval 
gives life and operation to a sentence, disapproval, on 
the other hand, nullifies it. 


POWER TO MITIGATE PUNISHMENT. The reviewing au- 
thority has the power to reduce the sentence in quantity 
or quality, provided that the general nature of the 
punishment remain the same. He has also power to 
remit the whole or unincluded part of the sentence. The 
power of remission and mitigation extends to all 
uncollected forfeitures also. 


COMMUTATION OF SENTENCES. The power to commute 
sentences imposed by military tribunals can be exer- 
cised by the President of the United States alone. 


ADDING TO SENTENCES. There is no authority that exists 
which can in any way increase a sentence given by a 
court-martial. The only way in which this can be 
effected is for the reviewing authority to return the 
proceedings in the case to the court for reconsideration, 
with a statement to the effect that the sentence is 
inadequate. Should the court adhere to its former 
decision, there is no power which can increase it. 


SENTENCE IN Excess OF LEGAL Limit. Where a sentence 
is in excess of a legal limit, such portion of it as is legal 
may be approved and executed; the illegal portion of 
the sentence, being disapproved, is without effect. 


SUSPENSION OF SENTENCE. Any officer who has authority 
to carry into execution the sentence of death, or of 
dismissal of an officer, may suspend the same until the 
pleasure of the President be known. The authority 
competent to order the execution of a sentence adjudged 
by a court-martial may, if the sentence involve neither 
dismissal or dishonorable discharge, suspend the exe- 
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cution of the sentence in so far as it relates to the for- 
feiture of pay or to confinement, and the person may 
be restored to duty during his suspension of confine- 
ment. Within one year after suspension, such order of 
suspension, for sufficient cause, may be vacated and 
the execution thereof directed by the military authority 
issuing it. If the order of suspension be not vacated 
within one year, it shall have the effect of a remission 
of the sentence. The authority competent to order the 
execution of a sentence including dishonorable discharge 
may suspend such dishonorable discharge until the 
soldier is released from confinement, but the order of 
suspension may be vacated at any time and the execu- 
tion of the dishonorable discharge directed by the officer 
suspending the discharge. In cases of suspended sen- 
tences the United States Disciplinary Barracks and 
penitentiaries are excluded from these rules. 


DATE OF BEGINNING OF SENTENCE. The order promul- 
gating the proceedings of the court and the action of 
the reviewing authority will, when practicable, be of 
the same date. When this is not practicable, the order 
will give the date of the action of the reviewing author- 
ity, which date will be the beginning of the sentence of 
confinement. А sentence of confinement is continuous 
until the term expires, except where the prisoner is 
absent without authority, or on a parole, which proper 
authority revoked, or is delivered over to the civil 
authorities. The amount of time spent in confinement 
prior to the promulgation of a sentence does not form a 
part of a sentence, but due consideration should be 
given to such time when the sentence is passed upon by 
the reviewing authority. 


APPLICATIONS FOR CLEMENCY will not be made in excess 
of one in every six months. 
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COURTS OF INQUIRY 


WHEN AND BY WHOM ORDERED. A court of inquiry to 
examine into the nature of any transaction of, or accus- 
ation or imputation against any officer or soldier, may 
be ordered by the President or by any commanding 

officer, but a court of inquiry shall not be ordered by 

any commanding officer except upon the request of the 

| officer or soldier whose conduct is to be inquired into. 

Neither the President nor a commanding officer is 

obliged to order a court of inquiry on demand of 

| an officer or soldier. He will use his discretion in 

the matter and act according to the necessities of the 
case. 


MEMORANDA FOR TRIAL JUDGE 
| ADVOCATES 


= Upon RECEIPT BY AN OFFICER OF AN ORDER APPOINTING 
HIM JUDGE ADVOCATE ОЕ A CouRT-MaRTIAL. Examine 
the order carefully and take appropriate action to 
cause the correction of any substantial irregularity 
therein. 

Examine and study such portions of the Manual for 
Courts-Martial, Digest of Opinions of the Judge Advo- 
cates General, Army Regulations, and War Department 
or other orders affecting courts-martial as may appear 
desirable. He should, in this connection, give particu- 
lar attention to the duties of trial judge advocates, to 
the procedure of courts-martial, and to the matter of 
evidence. 


Upon RECEIPT OF CHARGES IN A CASE. Prepare an envel- 
ope to contain the papers pertaining thereto. 

Examine the charges and all papers received to see 

that none appear to be missing, that the charges appear 
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to be correctly drawn, that the evidence of previous 
convictions is complete and correct, especially as to 
dates, authentication, proper signatures, etc. 

Make authorized necessary changes in charges and 
take proper action in connection with defects, if any, 
found in evidence of previous convictions. 

Report to the appointing authority necessary or 
desirable changes which the judge advocate is not 
authorized to make. | 

Furnish the accused, if he so desires, a copy of the 
charges; and, if he desires to state, ascertain from him 
how he intends to plead. 

Ascertain whether accused desires counsel; and if so, 
ascertain whether he wishes a particular person; and if 
so, whom. 

Arrange for counsel, if desired to do so. 

Prepare case for trial, investigating it thoroughly, 
and determining upon plan of prosecution. 

Arrange with president date and time of meeting of 
court. | 

Arrange for court-martial room, see that it is in order, 
provided with necessary chairs, tables, stationery, and 
room to be heated, if necessary. 

Notify all members of date and time of meeting and 
arrange for presence of other necessary persons, includ- 
ing the accused and his counsel, reporter, interpreter, 
if required, and witnesses. 

Arrange to have at trial such books, etc., as may be 
required. The following are frequently found necessary 
or useful: 

Manual for Courts-Martial. 

Digest of Opinions, Judge Advocates General. 

Standard Text on Military Law. 

Ordnance Price List. 

Clothing Price List. 
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Determine maximum punishment, if any, imposable 
upon conviction of each of the several offenses charged, 
and note same on slip for use of court in the event of a 
conviction. 


UPON THE ASSEMBLING OF THE COURT. Note officers 
present and absent. 

| When court appears to be ready to proceed, announce 

| the readiness of the prosecution to proceed with trial of 

| , who desires to introduce as counsel, or 

| does not desire to introduce counsel. 

| Swear reporter, if any. 

| If a general court-martial, ask accused if he desires a 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


copy of the record of his trial. If he does not, do not 
have copy made; if he wishes copy, direct reporter to 
prepare one. 

Read aloud to accused the order appointing the court 
and each modifying order. 

Ask accused if he objects to being tried by any 
member present named in the order or orders. 

After action on challenge, if any has been made, again 
ask the accused whether he objects as above. Continue 
this until accused has no further objections. 

Swear members of court. 

Be sworn by president. 

Read charges and specifications aloud slowly to the 
accused, and, having done so, ask him how he pleads 
to the first specification, first charge—if necessary re- 
reading to him the specification; then how he pleads 
to the second specification, first charge, etc.; then to the 
first charge, etc. 

If there be a plea of guilty, the president makes to 
accused the required explanations and asks him the 
required questions. 

Read to court from chapter on punitive articles the 
gist of each of the several offenses charged. 
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Introduce and swear witnesses for the prosecution. 
In some cases it may be desirable to acquaint the court 
with the particular specification with which the testi- 
mony of a particular witness is connected. 

In all cases attempt to establish by evidence each of 
the several specifications, except such elements as may 
be the subjects of judicial notice or as are admitted. 


Examine each witness, having careful regard for the _ 


rules of evidence. 

Offer opportunity to cross-examine. 

Re-examine, if desirable. 

Ask court if there are any questions by the court. 

If any witness is recalled, remind him that he is still 
under oath. 

When the prosecution has nothing further to offer 
for the time, announce that the prosecution rests. 

Swear witnesses for defense, in succession, and cross- 
examine as far as desirable. 

After defense rests, swear and examine witnesses, if 
any, in rebuttal for prosecution. 

If the accused neither testifies nor makes a statement, 
the president makes to him the required explanation 
and asks him the required questions. 

Offer accused opportunity to make a statement. 

Make closing statement, if any. 


ADJOURNMENT DURING TRIAL. Note time of adjournment. 
Arrange, if practicable, to have completed record of 
proceedings to date ready before next assembling of 
court. 
Subscribe the record of proceedings for the day. 


Frnpincs. After both prosecution and defense have con- 
cluded, the court closes for findings, and in the case of 
a person not a soldier to award sentence upon con- 
viction. 
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Upon conviction of a soldier, the court opens for the 
purpose of receiving evidence of previous convictions, 
if there be any. 

Read aloud duly authenticated evidence of previous 
convictions referred to the court by the appointing 
authority. 

Invite attention of court to any apparent irregularity 
in the evidence of previous convictions. 

Ask the accused whether the evidence of the several 
previous convictions and the statement of service as 
shown on the charge sheet are correct. 

Invite the attention of the court to any apparent 
irregularity in the findings. 


SENTENCE. The court will then close to determine upon 
and award the sentence. 
After awarding sentence the court notifies the judge 
advocate of the same. 
Invite the attention of the court to any apparent 
irregularity in the sentence. 


ADJOURNMENT AT CLOSE OF TRIAL. After sentence has 
been awarded the court either proceeds to other business 
or adjourns. 

Note time of proceeding to other business or of 
adjournment. 


AFTER TRIAL. Complete vouchers for civilian witnesses 
and deliver same, if practicable, before the witness leaves. 
Take proper measures to insure the security of the 
findings and sentence, if recorded, and that they are 
not disclosed to any but the proper authority. 
When record is received back from reporter: 
Examine carefully to see that it is in proper form, 
complete, and correct as to both form and substance. 
Make proper notation on index sheet as to copy of 
record. 
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See that copies of evidence of previous convictions are 
correct, certify same, and return originals to organization. 

If not so attached, attach index sheet and all exhibits. 

See that record is securely bound. 

Enter findings and sentence. 

If findings and sentence are typewritten, add proper 
certificate. 

Authenticate record. 

Have president authenticate record. | 

Certify original voucher and send it to reporter or to 
a near disbursing quartermaster, and inclose copy with 
record. 


Verify completeness and correctness of record by . 


seeing that, so far as necessary in the particular case, 
each requirement stated in Chapter XV, Section I, 
paragraph 357 (b) has been complied with. 

Indorse and forward charges, accompanied by record 
of trial and all other papers received with the case, to 
the appointing authority. 


WEEKLY REPORT. Each Saturday report through the 
president of the court and the commanding officer, all 
charges which have not been returned to the appointing 
authority, showing date of receipt of each and reasons 
for delay in trial. 


RECORD WHICH May BE КЕРТ. It is suggested that when 
deemed desirable at least the following record be kept 
by the trial judge advocate in each case. This record 
may be conveniently kept on an envelope to be used as 
a container for the charges and various papers: 

Date of receipt by him of charges or other papers. 

Date of preliminary consultation by him with the 
accused. 

How accused intends to plead, if stated by him. 

Counsel: 
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Desired? 

If so, name. 

If so, date on which commanding officer so informed. 

Date on which judge advocate informed of appoint- 
ment of counsel. 

Result of examination in preparing for trial, and 
dates and other necessary facts pertaining to each 
other incident connected with the case, such as mailing 
interrogatories, subpoenaing witnesses, etc. 

Date of trial. 

Date and hour record received back from reporter. 

Date and hour record forwarded to appointing 
authority. 

Date of return to commanding officer of evidence of 
previous convictions, if any, to be so returned. 


THE STATUTE ОЕ LIMITATIONS—(1I) DEFINITION—Statutes 
of limitation in criminal law are statutes of which the 
accused may take advantage and deprive the Govern- 
ment of the power to try and punish him after the lapse 

. of a specific period since the offense was committed. 
They are enacted to secure the prompt punishment of 
criminal offenses and with a view to obtain the attend- 
ance of the witnesses at the trial while the recollection 
of the event is still fresh in their minds. In court- 
martial, prosecutions are limited both as to time and 
as to number. (A. W. 39, 40.) 


(2) LIMITATIONS AS TO TIME. In the following cases there 
is no limitation as to time upon trial by court-martial 
(A. W. 39), viz: 

Desertion committed in time of war; 

Mutiny; or 

Murder. 

The period of limitation upon trial and punishment 
by court-martial shall be three (3) years in the following 


cases (А. W.39), viz.: 
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Desertion in time of peace; 

Any crime or offense punishable under A. W. 93; or 

Any crime or offense punishable under A. W. 94. 

No person subject to military law shall be liable to 
be tried or punished by a court-martial for any crime 
or offense not enumerated in paragraph (a) or paragraph 
(b), supra, committed more than two (2) years before 
the arraignment of such person (A. W. 39). 

Computation of the period of limitation. The point 
at and from which the period of limitation is to begin 
to run is the date of the commission of the offense. The 
point at which the period of limitation is to terminate 
and from which said period is to be reckoned back is 
the date of arraignment of the accused. There must 
be excluded in computing this period: 

The period of any absence of the accused from the 
jurisdiction of the United States; and 

Any period during which by reason of some manifest 
impediment the accused shall not have been amenable 
to military justice. 


QUESTIONS ON MILITARY LAW 


. What is the source of military jurisdiction? 

. What kinds of courts-martial are there? 

. How many members on each, and how are they 
appointed? 

4. What is the limit of punishment of each? 

5. How 15 the judge advocate appointed? 

6. When is military jurisdiction usually terminated ? 

7. How may an officer be placed under arrest? 

8. Who 15 president of a court? 

9. How 15 the arrest and confinement of soldiers carried 
out? 

10. Define ‘charges’. 

. Who may prefer шы 
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12. Who may initiate charges? 

I3. Who designates the place and time of meeting of the 
court? 7 

14. How 15 voting of a court conducted? 

15. What are the duties of the president of a court? 

16. What is the duty of the judge advocate toward the 
accused ? 

17. To what counsel is the accused entitled? 

18. What are the principle grounds for challenge? 

19. Who administers the oath to the court? 

20. What is the process of obtaining witnesses? 

21. Who shall prosecute civilian witnesses for refusing to 
testify? 


NOTE 


In view of the recent War Department Order establish- 
ing the Federal Training Camps throughout the country, 
it has been decided to discontinue the Military Supple- 
ments. Commissions in the Officers Reserve are now only 
awarded after three months satisfactory attendance at 
one of these Federal Camps. 

Men are urged, however, to purchase Captain Parker's 
book, as well as the Drill Regulations, on the particular 
branch of the service which they prefer, and to continue 
to study. No matter in what part of the Army, or in 
what grade, you eventually find a place, this knowledge 
will be indispensable to you, if you wish to serve in the 
most efficient manner. 
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SECTION I 


COLUMBIA BOOKMEN-—SPRING REVIEWS 
Ву Lioyp К. Morris, '14 


HE present season has been especially rich 

in contributions to scholarship by Columbia 
men. We have only to recall a few of the striking 
volumes issued during the current college year 
by members of the faculty and graduates of the 
University to appreciate the progressive and 
continuous service to culture which it has been 
the obligation and the privilege of the University 
to perform. Such a list would include Professor 
Hayes’ “А Political and Social History of Mod- 
ern Europe," Professor Erskine’s edition of a 
third volume of the lectures of Lafcadio Hearn; 
“Appreciations of Poetry," Professor Fletcher's 
"Dante," Professor H[amlin’s “А History of 
Ornament," Professor Trent's ‘‘Defoe: How to 
Know Him," the publications of the Dramatic 
Museum, and Professor Matthews' excursion 
into the hinterland of the theater, “А Book 
About the Theater," all of which have been re- 
viewed in these columns. It would likewise in- 
clude certain other equally important and illum- 
inating volumes of recent publication to which 
this review is devoted. 

From the Columbia University Press come two 
volumes of significance and distinction, ‘‘The 
Rhythm of Prose," by Dr. William Morrison 
Patterson, and "American Literature in Spain," 
by Dr. John De Lancey Ferguson (each $1.50). 
Dr. Patterson has investigated the experience 
of prose rhythm in a series of experiments the 
technique of which is fully described in the ap- 
pendix to his book. In his analysis of rhythmic 
experience he has employed the method of the 
psychologist, and his study provides a scientific 
foundation for the solution of a purely literary 
problem. But, according to the author, enjoy- 
ment of the experience of rhythm, besides lving 
at the root of our appreciation of music and of 
literature, can be extended to affect ‘‘all the 
movements of our everyday existence." It is in 
teaching the method by which we may enlarge 
our experience, not only of music and literature, 
but of the current activities of life, that this 
book has its chief value to the lav reader. 
Among other interesting results, Dr. Patterson 
has discovered that ‘‘there is no fundamental 
time-rhvthm experience corresponding to a 


tertium quid between prose and regular verse.” 
Vers libre and certain forms of “rhythmic prose” 
are, in the light of his investigations, discovered 
to be mosaics in which the rhythm alternates 
between that of prose and that of verse. Dr. 
Patterson's book has received wide attention; 
as a contribution to scientific literary criticism 
it can not be too highly praised. 

Dr. Ferguson's ''American Literature іп 
Spain” is a study of the Spanish reputation and 
influence of Irving, Cooper, Poe, Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, Prescott, Emerson and Whitman. 
Curiously enough, the author finds that Irving 
is but slightly known in Spain, though highly- 
and vaguely-praised. Cooper has been regarded 
merely as a spinner of yarns, and occasionally 
mentioned as an American Scott. Poe's influ- 
ence in Spain, produced chiefly by the authority 
of Baudelaire, has exceeded that of any other 
American author, although Spain knew him as a 
poet only as lately as the beginning of the present 
century. Hawthorne was adapted into Spanish 
in 1840, the translator choosing “The White Old 
Maid," which had appeared in 1835. Longfellow 
is the American poet best known to Spain, the 
earliest translation from his work having been 
made in New York. Prescott, like Irving, Dr. 
Ferguson finds to be “more respected than 
read." The first translation of Emerson appeared 
in 1900; Spanish criticism of him had appeared 
before this, but ghe most authoritative critical 
essay dealing with Emerson is that of Montoliu, 
in Catalan. Whitman, says Dr. Ferguson, 
"enjoys the somewhat dubious distinction of 
apparently being more talked about than read.” 
Montoliu issued a translation into Catalan in 
1910, and another into Castilian appeared in 
1912. The volume is replete with quotations 
from the various critical articles which the author 
cites, and contains a suggestive bibliography; 
it is an important contribution to the study of 
comparative literature. 

A third volume issued by the University Press, 
and the ninth in the University's Indo-Iranian 
series, is an edition of "The Sanskrit Poems of 
Mayura” by Dr. George Payn Quackenbos. 
The poems are translated into English by the 
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editor, and the volume is provided with a 
scholarly and complete equipment of noted and 
other apparatus. Mayura lived in the first half 
of the seventh century A.D., was a poet, philoso- 
pher and courtier, had a rival, Bana, whose poem, 
Candisataka, is included in the present volume, 
and was reputed to have been cursed with lep- 
rosy by his daughter, for having presented her 
charms with too frank a vision to the public in 
The Mayurastaka, which is the first poem in 
Dr. Quackenbos’ .volume. Professor Jackson 
introduces the volume with a word of graceful 
praise and the assurance that the book, which 
has occupied many years of patient labor, will be 
of value to students of Sanskrit as a contribution 
to our knowledge of a special variety of Hindu 
poetry. 

Three doctoral dissertations dealing with 
various aspects of the Chartist Movement form 
numbers І, 2 and з of Volume LXXIII of the 
Columbia University Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics and Public Law. Dr. Frank F. Rosen- 
blatt presents a history ofthe first stages of the 
movement in their social and economic aspects; 
Dr. Preston William Slosson treats of the move- 
ment's decline and fall, while Doctor Harold 
Underwood Faulkner writes of '"Chartism and 
the Churches." The three volumes together 
form an important and scholarly treatment of 
an early and usually neglected democratic move- 
ment. They bear the imprint of the University 
Press. 

The series of “Records of Civilization: Sources 
and Studies” has been increased by the addition 
of two volumes, the ''Book of the Popes," trans- 
lated and edited by Louise Ropes Loomis, Ph.D., 
and ''Gregory of Tours' Histogy of the Franks," 
translated with notes by Ernest Brehaut, Ph.D. 
The “Book of the Popes” is the earliest history 
now extant of the papacy, and has never before 
been translated into any other modern tongue. 
Gregory's history likewise has never before been 
accessible to students in English. Of the value 
of these two volumes to the historian of ideas as 
well as to the historian of facts, it would indeed 
be supererogatory to speak. They are published 
by the University Press. 

From the University Press likewise comes, in 
the Studies in Classical Philology, ‘Studies in 
Magic in Latin Literature," a doctoral disserta- 
tion by Eugene Tavenner, Ph.D. The author 
traces the refcrences to magic in Latin literature, 
and devotes a chapter to the relation of magic to 
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medicine in Roman times. Had he appended 
translations to the many passages from Latin 


authors which he cites, the author would have 


conferred a benefit upon a few at least of his 
possible readers. Аз it stands, the volume is 
likely to be of interest only to the specialist. 

Professor Charles Downer Hazen contributes 
to the American Historical Series published by 
Henry Holt and Company, a volume dealing with 
"Modern European History." The volume is 
clearly and lucidly written and is especially valu- 
able in its discussion of the causes leading to the 
outbreak of the Great War. For the student 
and the lay reader who require in comparatively 
brief compass a history of Europe since the 
French Revolution, no more worthy or intelligent 
treatment has been provided. Sources and refer- 
ences are well-chosen, and the illustrations are 
plentiful and have been carefully selected. The 
volume is especially cogent at this time. 

Four lectures delivered by Professor Thomas 
Hunt Morgan at Princeton upon the Louis Clark 
Vanuxem Foundation in 1916 have been pub- 
lished by the Princeton University Press under 
the title of “А Critique of the Theory of Evo- 
lution”. The first chapter reviews the tradi- 
tional evidence for evolution and puts a new 
valuation upon it; the second deals with the 
Mendelian theories and the most recent investi- 
gations into heredity; the third chapter is con- 
cerned with the factorial theory of heredity and 
the composition of the germ plasm, and thelast 
chapter develops the thesis that “chance varia- 
tion combined with a property of living things to 
manifold themselves is the keynote of modern 
evolutionary thought." From the point of view 
of the lay reader the book presents a valuable and 
complete discussion of the most recent increments 
to biological theory in simple and lucid form. 


The present reviewer can testify to its illuminat- 


ing quality as well as to its profound interest. 
One theory has overshadowed all others in the 
recent development of biological science and that 
is the theory of mutation proposed by the Dutch 
scientist, De Vries, which, in one form or an- 
other, dominates contemporary thought upon 
the process of evolution. 

Macmillan has published ‘Sex Education” 
by Professor Maurice A. Bigelow. The 
volume is a complete manual for teachers and 
parents. It is dedicated to Dr. Prince A. Mor- 
row, the late head of the movement for education 
in sex hygiene; royalties will be devoted to 
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that campaign by the author. The basis of the 
book is a series of lectures delivered at Teachers 
College in 1914-1915. 

The Stratford Company, Boston, publish 
“Тһе Poets of The Future," an anthology 
of college poetry for 1915-1916, edited by 
Henry T. Schnittkind, with an introduction 
by William Stanley Braithwaite. Eighteen 
poems included are by undergraduates of 
Columbia University—a larger proportion than 
that of any other college or university repre- 
sented in the volume. One recalls with par- 
ticular savor Н. N. Fairchild's ‘‘Keening;”’ 
Morris Ryskind's “Prayer of the Strong Men," 
which the present reviewer thinks the finest 
poem in the volume; Gustav Davidson's ''Eter- 
nals;' John Landon Cooley's "Ships of the 
Bay," and Katherine Harrower's ''Sea Visions.” 
The distinguishing quality of the Columbia 
poets is their mastery of the singing line. Some 
of them have accepted the invitation to be con- 
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temporary, which underlies the production of so 
much recent verse; they deal with modern life 
as they feel it, but the convention of modernism 
—for modernism insists upon its own conventions 
—is, as a literary attitude, conspicuously absent, 
except in the case of a few poems which seem to 
reflect an intellectual frankness that may as 
readily be attributed to the exuberance of youth 
as to the existence of a deliberate philosophy of 
life. For the most part the poems by Columbia 
men and women reflect a warm enthusiasm for 
beauty, wherever revealed, for life and for nature. 
In the poems of Ryskind, Davidson and Fair- 
child is implicit that wider social feeling which 
contemporary poets reflect in their reaction to 
and contact with modern life. The anthology is 
to become an annual institution, and the pub- 
lishers are to be congratulated upon preserving 
in an enduring form the early work of our poets 
of tomorrow. To all who love poetry the little vol- 
ume will come as a welcome and noble endeavor. 


CONTEMPORARY TENDENCIES IN AMERICAN POETRY 


By Louis V. Levoux, 'o2 


HE history of art, like the history of any- 

thing else, is the record of cycles of bloom 
and decay. The course of literature is a series of 
movements which are like the slow swinging of 
some great pendulum or would be like it were 
there not present in art as in life a gradual evo- 
lution which makes any cycle, any one swing of 
the pendulum, a little different from its prede- 
cessor and renders the image inexact. What 
happens in art is like, in a smaller way, what 
happens in nature; earth moves through a per- 
petual recurrence of Spring and Autumn from 
some beginning of which we know little to some 
end of which we know nothing at all; but in 
this apparent repetition there is a comparatively 
unapparent growth, a principle of change that 
can only be observed in a series of centuries. 
The pendulum swing of literature is easier to 
follow than is its evolution. 

There are only a limited number of great ideas, 
of distinctive mental and emotional attitudes 
toward life and these are periodically discovered 
by new generations of artists just as each new 
generation of children discovers for itself certain 
facts of life which come to them with the force 
of a previously withheld revelation. Someone 
probably had announced the return-to-nature 


idea before Longus wrote Daphnis and Chloe, 
and when time was ripe Rousseau, Bernadin de 
St. Pierre, Chateaubriand and the others of that 
age discovered it again; soon, when the force 
that was in Walt Whitman has been spent, 
someone will re-announce the return-to-nature 
and the announcement will be of as much value 
and novelty to the new generation as that made 
by Longus was to the one in which he lived. 
Just now in America there is a tendency to con- 
sider the life of the laboring classes—the com- 
paratively uneducated and unprosperous—the 
best material for poetry; the pendulum is where 
it was when Crabbe wrote his Tales of village 
life and Wordsworth gave English literature a 
'new' subject, and precisely where it was when 
the poets and sculptors of third-century Greece 
were producing statuettes of faygot-gatherers 
bowed beneath their burdens and writing idylls 
and comedies about the problems of the prole- 
tariat. 

Much has been said lately about what is called 
"the new poetry," the claim of novelty being 
based apparently on three things: first, the pre- 
dilection for subjects taken from the life of what 
used to be the lower classes and the interest in 
social problems seen from the point of view of 
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the oppressed or unfortunate; second, the fond- 
ness for distinctively contemporary and prob- 
ably ephemeral adjuncts such as the sky- 
scraper and the Ford car, and third, the develop- 
ment of a new form of expression “‘necessitated”’ 
by the newness of the thing to be expressed. 
The validity of the first claim has been some- 
what inadequately discussed already and of the 
second it may be said that the use of contem- 
porary adjuncts does more to militate against 
the endurance of a work of art than anything 
else could; only a poem of extraordinary vitality 
can live under such a burden. A lesser poet than 
Dante could not have survived the amount of 
contemporary scientific achievement and politi- 
cal dissension that makes the Divine Comedy a 
happy pasture for the Scholiast; but a more 
simple instance’may be drawn from Aristophanes. 
No author is more filled than he with contem- 
porary and local allusions; to understand half 
of what his original audience got from him it is 
necessary to master a volume of footnotes 
greater than that of the text, but no one except 
an antiquarian would read Aristophanes for the 
things in his work that were primarily of con- 
temporary importance. One of his plays opens 
somewhat as follows—I am quoting from mem- 
ory and away from my books: 

Which of the old jokes зі all I crack, Master? 

Almost any of them; the audience is sure to laugh, 
but for God's sake don't tell the story about So- 
and-So; that's too old. 

The Story about So-and-So is as much of a 
mystery to me as what happened to old Grouse 
in the gun-room, but that element in the bit of 
dialogue which is not dependent upon the con- 
temporary point makes the lines for all time a 
perfect opening for comedy. The admission of 
a Ford car or a sky-scraper into a poem will 
tend to diminish rather than to increase its 
chance of enduring, and consequently its value 
as a work of art. 

The third point upon which the exponents of 
the 'new poetry' base their claim to newness 
and what is of considerably more importance to 
artistic worth, is the form in which they express 
what they have to say. This is merely a ques- 
tion of technique and is of little interest to any- 
one except artisans of the poetic craft. The 
layman is like a person surrounded by a high 
board fence on the other side of which are 
stretches of beautiful landscape; the business of 
the poet is to make a hole for him through which 
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he can see the beauty that is beyond, and to the 
man inside it matters little how the hole is made, 
the vision is what he needs to have given him. 
А question of technique would not be mentioned 
here had not some writers of verse obtruded it 
on public attention, insisting that holes must be 
bored with a gimlet rather than with an auger; 
and this must be answered. The view on the 
other side of the fence is in no way different 
from what it always has been, and the poet is 
free to choose whatever tool suits him best; he 
must remember, however, that the sole reason 
for making the hole is to give the man inside a 
vision that he could not have gotten without the 
poetic intermediary. Augers and gimlets are 
equally useless when the hole is made in a board 
beyond which there is nothing, for what the poet 
says is of infinitely more importance than is the 
choice of the form in which he chooses to sav it 

The exponents of free-verse have claimed that 
it was a new development in art, and the validity 
of this claim must also be discussed. There is 
nothing new about the free-verse of the present, 
except the exaggeration of its use; all competent 
writers from the Greek dramatists downward 
have introduced metrical variations to avoid 
monotony, and particularly to produce certain 
special effects, usually of emphasis. This ten- 
dency to exaggerate a minor point of technique 
is characteristic of contemporary art; there 
was a sculptor not long ago who realized poig- 
nantly what everyone had always known, that 
the human head is shaped more like an egg than 
it is like an orange, and the busts he produced 
emphasized the ovoid form to the exclusion of 
all traces of physiognomy. Perfection of form 
certainly can not hurt a work of art, and the 
demand that artistic expression should be 
rythmic is based upon primal instinct. 

The other so-called modern schools can all be 
related to something in the past; Imagism, for 
example, in its practice if not in its theorv is 
like an unconscious revival of the Elizabethan 
conceit. The slopes of Parnassus have always 
been covered with mushrooms; but in the rest- 
less eagerness of our life we are inclined to rush 
out into the wilderness after new things, and 
when the artist out there calls loudly enough 
about the novelty of his wares, we run to sec, 
forgetting the gist of the whole matter which 15 
this: a new thing like an old one may be either 
worthless or of value; the quality of newness or 
the reverse that is in it having little or nothing 
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to do with its worth as poetry or as an interpre- 
tation of life. A Ford car might be mentioned 
in a poor poem or a good one, the fact of its men- 
tion neither raises nor diminishes the value of 
the piece; for the things that the poet's vision 
ought to make him see are things that endure 
and these are without necessary localization in 
time or place—as true to San Francisco as to 
Athens, to New York as to Pekin. 

America is uncrystallized in its democracy, in 
its life and by consequence in its art; a chaos 
cannot be expressed or interpreted bv crystallized 
forms, and uncrystallized formlessness, while it 
may express without art can not interpret. The 
crystal that may ultimately appear has not yet 
been defined, and while many contrary tenden- 
cies are discernible, there is no definite indication 
of the future. The pendulum swings, and after 
one period follows another; but in each succes- 
sion there is variation, and the swinging has 
always been accompanied by а number of 
eccentric attempts to get away irom the track. 
To my mind, the essential, enduring things of life 
being infinitely varied, it is the business of the 
poet simply to make his hole in that part of the 
fence where he believes the landscape stretches 
to be at their finest, to bring as much of his 
vision as he can, as much interpretation as he 
can to the man inside, and to leave tendencies on 
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the knees of the gods. I can not, however, see 
the advantage of putting the hole in the back of 
the fence where only a brick wall will be dis- 
closed, or the neighbors' wash which hung out 
today will tomorrow be gone, when there is the 
great sweep of hill and valley in front. There 
are certain things that everyone in all time must 
face, death for example, and if the poet illumines 
them he has a better chance of reaching more 
people for a longer period than if he treats of 
things in their aspects that have merely tem- 
porary significance for a few. Men die at one 
place as at another, and in its essentials the prob- 
lem was the same to the caveman that it is to 
the factory-worker. What a poet has to say— 
the power and quality of his vision—is what 
counts and this comes to him from without, or 
from within, and usually is independent of 
volition; all he can do, and each for himself 
alone must strive faithfully to do it, 1s to express 
what he finds in him in the best manner that is 
possible for him to attain. Poetry is not a 
parlor accomplishment, nor a means of notoriet y, 
and the genuine poet, especially in the America 
of todav, is under obligations to others as well as 
to himself. 


From The Young Idea 
Dufheld and Co., New York. 


CAMPUS POETS OF TODAY 
By Gustav Davipsow, ' 19] 


HEN men like Seumas O'Sheel, Louis 

Ledoux, Rhys Carpenter, and John Ersk- 
ine were students at Columbia and among the 
"most indefatigable perpetrators of verse” 
against the college periodicals, it must have been 
difhcult, at the time, to imagine them as some 
day being in the fore rank of American poets. 
Likewise, today, of the poets whose writings 
appear in the pages of the Monthly, Jester, Spec- 
tator and Annual, it is hard to predict, with any 
degree of certainty, which ones will achieve dis- 
tinction. But the task is easier to-day than it 
was a decade or two ago, for most of our local 
celebrities who write for the campus publications 
are at the same time busy contributing verse to 
magazines and newspapers outside the college 
grounds, and one or two have already received 
recognition as poets in a larger sense than com- 
monly implied by the term. It is, therefore, 


hardly what one would call ‘presuming to ring 
the curtain of the future" to say that some 
of the names on the covers of the current 
Columbia monthlies, for example, will in the 
no distant future become as familiarly known 
as those of (to take three poets at random) 
James Oppenheim, Clinton Scollard and Percy 
MacKaye. 

As in days gone by, so to-day the campus is 
haunted by a number of poets of undeniable 
promise. There is Francis T. Kimball whose 
present output is greater perhaps than that of 
any of his fellow craftsmen. His verse, besides, 
is not all in the same strain, as is true in the case 
of the others, but goes adventuring, singing both 
high and low, exploring realms near and far, ex- 
perimenting with moods lively and sombre. He 
is as proficient in vers libre as in blank verse, and 
can execute a sonnet (witness his ''Supplica- 
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tion," in the April Monthly) with the studied 
restraint of a Watts-Dunton. | 

Then there is Irwin Edman. Не is astride 
Pegasus with both feet well in the stirrups, but 
liable now and then to a sudden hurtle and fling- 
ing to the ground. The most serious accusation 
that could be brought against his verse is that it 
is too consciously exalted. We read ''his punc- 
tual seasons" and ‘‘incidental darkness” phrases 
with the impression growing upon us that he is 
assuming a pose. Some of the titles to his poems 
seem to bear out this conclusion. But, despite 
this, Edman has given us some good verse— 
worthy enough, some of it, to be preserved. 

Morrie Ryskind, our best example of the poet 
who was made and not born, is best described as 
being a substantial shadow of Louis Untermeyer. 
His verse has in it the flavor of genuine feeling, 
most of it outraged. There is no sham, and rarely 
a pose for desired effect. Ryskind seems to be 
forever running the gauntlet of something or 
somebody, and forever finding his weapons of 
defensive warfare handy—even in the cause of 
peace. He displays strength without sacrificing 
smoothness, and he has learned the cumulative 
force of a phrase or expression without allowing 
his thoughts to be carried away by it. He isa 
poet of real ability. 

“The poetic arc of William Hillman,” as some 
one aptly phrased it, is a limited one, but within 
it he is as dexterous a craftsman as any. He has 
not shown himself capable of handling large 
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themes, and now rarely attempts them. His 
talent lies mainly in a sort of delicate tracerv, a 
bit of fine etching done on Japanese paper. 

Only a few years (but they will have to be in- 
tensive ones) separate Katharine Adams from 
the enviable place now held by Sara Teasdale. 
Although deficient in a number of respects, es- 
pecially in execution, Miss Adams possesses the 
ardor, sympathy, and gift for rhythm which go 
towards the making of a worthy poet. Her battle 
is half won. 

With a little smoothing over of crudities of ex- 
pression, a condensation of details and propor- 
tionate enlargement of essentials; with a little 
more terra firma, and less of the praise of it, the 
verse of S. Roth may eventually take its place 
along with the best things of our most gifted 
poets. ‘Talent there is a-plenty, but the tech- 
nique to give it voice is lacking. 

The other poets on the campus are more or less 
promising. Of W. S. Knickerbocker one might 
say that he is a born prose-writer turned poet. 
Joe Bowles has thus far given us only light verse, 
and it is difficult to judge his capabilities thereby. 
Ergoeg du Caire (G. W. C. Papazian) has the 
knack of creating atmosphere; his word pictures, 
too, are done well. He breaks down, howcver, in 
totality of effect. Like Hillman, he is not as 
capable in long pieces as in short ones. The latest 
poet to arrive, S. M. Felshin, is full of possibil- 
ities. His poems carry a certain magic but. like 
uncut gems, need refining and setting. 


THE NEO-MYSTICS 
By Tuomas Watsu,’95L 


HE other day I wandered into one of our 

large department-shops that is affected by 
the great middle class of bargain-hunters; and 
reaching the book department I questioned a 
sharp-eyed saleslady of certain experience, if of 
uncertain age, regarding the supply and demand 
on her counters. With a shrewd smile, she led me 
to one of the most prominent shelves, and re- 
marked, “These are the books for which we have 
the steadiest sales.” 

Looking closer I found the division marked 
Occultism, and an examination of the arrav of 
sturdy works and authors made me blush for my 
ignorance. For there were all shades and kinds 
of occult works represented, from the numeral- 
istic and cabalistic down to the common-and- 


garden variety of fortune-teller and dream- 
book. Such, then, were the more or less secret 
delight of the weary shopper of Brooklyn and the 
Bronx! I could see how “The Book of Destiny 
and Art of Reading Therein,” by Grand Orient, 
would light up the gloom of parlor and kitchen- 
ette; Raphael's "Key to Astrology" would open 
untold secrets over many a frying steak and 
onions on the gas range. “The Old and the New 
Magic," by Henry Ridgley Evans, was destined 
to fill the humblest homes with visions of the 
glories of Samarkand and Trebizond; “ТҺе 
Occult Arts," by J. W. Frings, would ornament 
many a Turkish cosy-corner and light again 
the incense lamps of Harlem and Washington 
Square. 
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There also in imposing array stood the labor- 
ious tomes of the Great Unknown of the David 
McKay Publishing Company of Philadelphia— 
the sage hight, Sepharial, whose pen has been 
dipping into such chatty mss. as 'Cosmic Sym- 
bolism," “The Manual of Occultism,” ‘‘Astrol- 
ogy,’ and Directional Astrology," and side by 
side with these epoch-making works stood the 
book of Evelyn Underhill—‘'Practical Mystic- 
ism’’—with its words of grace and illumination 
for the humblest of us. 

But "angels and ministers of grace defend us” 
from such “mystics” as are likely to result from 
her “Practical Mysticism”! She has written as 
thorough-going a combination of Yogi-ism, neu- 
rotics, and mumble-jumble of Hebraism, Alex- 
andrianism, Moslemism, Medievalism, and Berg- 
sonism as has been put upon the market. She is 
writing, she declares, for the plain man in the 
street, for Smith and Jones, and not for the 
scholar or adept; her ‘‘Mysticism is the art of 
union with the Reality;" and Smith and Jones 
are informed that all that divides them from the 
illuminati is really this: What out of the mass of 
material offered to it shall consciousness seize 
upon—with what aspects of the universe shall it 
unite?" 

It was a notion of the old-fashioned educator 
that it was his place in society to impress and 
cultivate in his pupils that very capacity for 
appreciation of life and its forces which in one 
phase of her work Miss Underhill is pleased to 
denominate a "mystical vision." It seems that 
we have done with this practical purpose of educa- 
tion in recent years, and it remains for the Neo- 
Mystic to rediscover the code of the old humanist 
and pedagogue and to proclaim it under the du- 
bious misnomer as “mysticism.” 

And what a sorry object is the plain, practical 
man, as Miss Underhill sees him! He is certainly 
a sad misfit, a being without power of concentra- 
tion, who reverses the usual order, in not seeing 
the trees because of the forest. For all that, he 
is presented with two of the profoundest ques- 
tions that have confronted the ages—How far is 
the intelligens involved in the tntellectum? and— 
What is Reality?—to ask Smith and Jones to 
sound the "fathomless depths of self" in this 
breezy manner, is quite in line with the “gospel 
light” of Messrs. Maeterlinck and Yeats who were 
among the earliest to put the mist into mystic, t. g. 

Nevertheless, Miss Underhill announces that 
"it is to practical mysticism that the practical 
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man is here invited; to a training of his latent 
faculties, a bracing and brightening of his languid 
consciousness, an emancipation from the fetters 
of appearance, a turning of his attention to new 
levels of the world. “Тһе pedagogue would here 
point to his classics and sciences; the physician 
to his sanatorium; the priest to his confessional; 
the artist to his masterpiece. There is mystic- 
ism, in the broader sense, in all their higher ef- 
forts but, as Miss Underhill goes on, we find that 
Jones or Smith is expected to know “his actions 
to be a part of a greater activity; Blake, Plo- 
tinus, Joan of Arc, and John of the Cross—there 
is a link which binds all these together; but if 
he is to make use of it, the inquirer must find that 
link for himself.” 

This grouping of great names is more effective 
in rhetoric than in actual fact; the older mystics 
took care to be more definite about their sources 
of knowledge when they passed beyond thought 
to the pure apprehension of truth. Certainly the 
Catholic mystical saints believed that the source 
of knowledge was through the senses, and that 
any other manifestation or experience in their 
mystical life was entirely divine. In her attempt 
to apply their systems of mental and bodily dis- 
cipline to conditions that would seem to call 
rather for fresh air and cold water, Miss Under- 
hill could be sure of the utter disapproval of 
Saints Augustine, Bonaventure, Teresa and John 
of the Cross, whom she quotes so industriously 
and indiscriminately. 

It must be acknowledged that certain chapters 
on Meditation and Recollection, Self-Adjustment 
and Love and Will contain excellent matter and 
brillant writing such as the author's earlier 
works have led the reader to expect, but at the 
same time one remembers that, even if they 
lacked the pretence to the esoteric pose, the works 
of the Don't-Worry school, of the Prentice Mul- 
ford, and ‘Tune with the Infinite” brethren, have 
made Smith and Jones about as ‘‘mystical”’ as is 
safe for their families and the general public. 

"O, for a life of sensations rather than 
thoughts!" declared the poet Keats, and "'Flor- 
ence Nightingale reached out when she ex- 
claimed in an hour of self-examination, “I must 
strive to see only God in my friends, and God in 
my cats." John Smith and Tom Jones, at page 
124 of “Practical Mysticism” you have reached 
"the second form of contemplation;" you feel 
that hitherto you have received the message of 
life in a series of disconnected words and notes, 
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from which your mind constructed, as best it 
could, certain coherent sentences and tunes— 
laws, classifications, relations and the rest—you 
will now find and feel the Infinite and Eternal, 
making, as it were, veiled and sacramental con- 
tacts with you under these accidents—through 
these its ceaseless creative activities—and you 
will want to press through and beyond them, to 
a fuller realization of, a more perfect and un- 
mediated union with the Substance of all that is. 
With the great widening and deepening of your 
life that has ensued from the abolition of a nar- 
row selfhood, your entrance into the larger con- 
sciousness of living things, there has necessarily 
come to you an instinctive knowledge of a final 
and absolute group-relation, transcending and in- 
cluding all lesser unions in its sweep." Yes, my 
friends, you have now, after many trials and 
many pages, reached a sphere where, with Juli- 
ana of Norwich, Blake, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Ruysbroeck, and Teresa of Avila, you are to 
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know the “Nights of the Soul, the anguish and 
ecstacies of these superior persons.”’ 

Nevertheless, if you will go with humble minds 
still farther back, say into the twelfth century, 
you will find in a brief paragraph or two of that 
charming work, the ‘‘Autodact,”’ a shorter meth- 
od through which you may attain ‘‘the Abso- 
lute." The author, Ibn-Tofail of the Persian 
sect of the Contemplators, recommends this in- 
fallible process: ‘The solitary should place all 
his contemplation on the Absolute, and withdraw 
from all the obstacles of sensible things; close his 
eyes; shut his ears; and with all the forces of his 
mind concentrate upon the One; then he twirls 
himself around with great rapidity, until all 
sensible things have vanished and his fancy and 
other faculties that employ corporeal organs fall 
into weakness and nullity, raising the purity and 
force of the action of his spirit, to perceive 
the Necessary Being, the true and glorious 
essence." 


CAMPUS PORTRAITS 
Written by Members of English B 1 and 2 


The Domestic Economist 


Has he any college spirit at all? One wonders after 
trying in vain to arouse his interest in some college 
activity to the extent of a subscription or coopera- 
tion. Probably he has, but it is, as the poet is wont 
to say, “lying dormant within his bosom.” 

When asked to subscribe to Spectator, he replies 
that he finds nothing of interest in it, that he rarely 
has time to read it, and besides, his brother has 
already subscribed and he can read his copy any 
time he so desires. A few minutes later in chemistry 
he borrows his neighbor's copy and forgets to 
return it. When the matter of supporting Jester is 
brought up, he asserts that he subscribed to it 
three weeks ago, and on being reminded that at that 
time the staff had not yet started in taking sub- 
scriptions, tries to look incredulous. If someone 
suggest that he go out for Monthly, as he received 
a high mark in English A the preceding year and 
should be able to make good, he loftily replies that 
he does not approve of the grade of work that is 
printed by that organization and would not have 
his name connected with it; besides, the editor- 
in-chief owes him fifteen cents. He can not afford 
an A. A. ticket. Football is going to be a joke this 
year, anyhow, with Miller out of the game and 
practically a new backfield.. Slovensky should have 
been put in at Murray's place. Besides, he has no 
money at all with him today, except fifteen cents 


for lunch and a subway ticket. He has a class in 
ten minutes and must be going. 


THEODORE GALLUP, '19 


The Math Shark 


The Math Shark is a form of domesticated grind, 
not so resigned and studious, but nevertheless a 
respecter of A’s. He entered college with credit for 
Math A, and is now taking Calculus, together with 
honors work. He expects to become a Civil Engi- 
neer, or perhaps a college professor—it all depends 
on how much time he can spend at college; and in 
any case he has a worshipful regard for the entire 
Mathematics faculty. He belongs tothe Math Club 
and has spoken before it once or twice already—he 
expects to be elected President next year, since he 
has been one of its main props this year. His ambi- 
tion is to solve one of the big problems of his field, 
and he has already chosen the subject of his thesis 
for the master’s degree. His conversation abounds 
in algebraic and geometric analogies, and he makes 
every point clear by pulling out a scrap of paper and 
drawing a diagram, considerably involved, to illus- 
trate his words. He conceives all historical and 
political events in terms of curves and functions, 
and limits everything to lines on charts; his whole 
life is a jumble of planes and intersections, and he 
never goes beyond these bounds. 

S. FRANT, "19 
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The Fan 

Beware of the Fanatic! Whether he tries to 
prove that free-verse is not poetry, or that Hughes 
should have been elected, or some other such rot; 
or whether he upholds the perfectly sensible view 
that Nietszche agrees with him—shun, elude, dodge, 
avoid, evade him! And then look up Roget's for 
other methods of escaping his vile machinations. 
. . . For he can make you as tired as an auto 
wheel, and as bored as a plank of wood. He isa 
man, or words to that effect, who is obsessed with a 
single idea which being just the size of his brain 
crowds out all other thought. Talk about your 
economic interpretation of life! Where does that 
enter into the baseball interpretation of the same? 
During the season, a thoroughbred Fan will eat, 
talk, and sleep baseball, and the only time he'll 
eschew the latter is during the world series when he 
stays awake all night in the line waiting to buy 
tickets. He is absolutely merciless. No women and 
children sentiment prevents him from talking base- 
ball at home. And I've even heard of brutes who 
take innocent girls to baseball games! 

A Fan is crazy on one point, while most people 
are crazy on several. If he happens to be a Wall 
Street Fan, he ought to be called a moneymaniac; 
and if he happens to be a Fan of puns as atrocious as 
mine, he ought to be shot. 

J. L. FREEMAN, '19 


The Student of the School of Journalism 

The Journalist is a one-volume encyclopaedia; 
he knows a little of everything and not much of 
anything. His philosophy is an epigram, and his 
humor a pun. If he is fashionable, he is a radical, 
if he is not fashionable, he's a radical. Paradoxical, 
he has a well-advertised lack of delicacy combined 
with sensibilities on individual liberty which seem 
to be continually wounded; for he is ever ready 
for a scrap—and not of paper, either. He's a sort 
of Camille Demouslins, forever jumping on tables 
to arouse the people to the realization of certain 
facts, including the essential one of his own existence. 
He enters a profession notoriously poor in material 
rewards, because ideals are more to him than 
money; but he prefers to scribble for the metro- 
politan daily, ethically inferior to the country paper, 
because in the latter "the lucre doesn't come in 
filthy enough quantities," His great ambition, of 
course, is to become a Teacher of the People. 
Through the press, he will announce astounding 
truths, fight for them, establish them. 

‘And so he will—for about one day . . 

J. L. FREEMAN, '19 
The Radical 

Habitat: Journalism; appearance sinister. Wears 
his hair long and unkempt. Disposition very vio- 
lent. Is usually seen arguing at some length and 
stridency. Attends all the Socialist gatherings. and 
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writes essays in defense of the I. W. W.'s and Emma 
Goldman. Attacks everything. Apt to become 
rude and disrespectful if encouraged. Becomes 
particularly irritated on hearing the words, ''Col- 
lege,” “Religion,” "Student Board," or ''Spectator'' 
(unless he happens to be a member of the latter 
organization). Affects a Bohemian flavor in his 
writings and person, especially his person. Words 
like "art" and “technique” and "''pre-Marxian" 
recur frequently in his conversation. Never tires 
in condemning the frightful dogmatism of conven- 
tion. Reads '"Bruno's Weekly." Believes in free 
love, and practises it to the extent of frequenting 
soda fountains with superwomen. Can be dis- 
tinguished by his peculiar method of combat, 
which consists in grasping his antagonist's lapel 
with one hand, gesticulating with the other, and 
quoting Henrik Ibsen or Gertrude Stein with both 
lungs wide open, full steam ahead. Grand ambition: 
to edit “Challenge.” 
Н. GUITERMAN, ‘IQ 
The Pedant 


Habitat: the campus. Can be immediately rec- 
ognized by his pose of scholarly disdain, which is 
aided by tortoise-shell spectacles and a pipe. He 
drains intermittently on the latter, as aftectedly- 
unconscious and blasé as a woman smoking ciga- 
rettes. He is self-contessedly omniscient. His 
conversation deliberately ranges from James on 
leitmotiís to Wagner on atoms. To test the sham 
of his ostentation, it is an interesting experiment to 
make some ridiculous statement with pretended 
gravity, and hear him reply, ‘Precisely!’ His con- 
duct in the classroom assumes the form of a selt- 
satisfied harangue with the professor. He precipi- 
tates himself in these discussions obviously for the 
mere pleasure of listening to his own voice and dis- 
playing his pseudo-learning. Не likes to “talk 
back'' to the instructor and say, ''This is my posi- 
tion," "Here is where I disagree with you." He has 
not sufficient backbone to be a "yrind' ; but he 
dabbles with everything. just long enough to hear 
people sav, "M. is taking up such-and-such-a- 
thing." When he is convinced that everybody has 
heard about him, he renounces his project and 
seeks something else. His whole existence reduces 
itself to an habitual showing-off. In the classroom, 
on the campus, in public, in private, his ambition 
in life is lo be noticed. His esthetic value lies in his 
absolute transparency. Nobody is deceived by him, 
except. of course, the professors. 

H. GUITERMAN, '19 


The Football Man 
The football man is not ashamed of a limp. He 
has a different one every week, occasionally one has 
to be helped along with a cane or crutches. Any 
student who comes to college for an education or any 
other ordinary college man feels flattered when the 
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football man speakstohim. The pigskin worshipper 
has many friends who hail him from afar with loud 
voices, for they like to be known as friends of a 
hero. The football man speaks modestly of his 
accomplishments if he has none, and not at all if 
he has any. He reads all of the criticisms of the 
team in the daily newspapers and reads some ot his 
college work besides. He will risk his life for the 
applause of the ladies and fans and for material for 
future hero stories which begin something on this 
order, '"I remember when I was on the Columbia 
eleven, away back in sixteen. We had a corking 
good team that year." This man is honored and 
petted above all other men in college. The eyes of 
the world gaze at him through reading-glasses. The 
football man always becomes a Sunday School 
teacher, a public speaker, or a director of a boys’ 
summer camp. Of all college men, he reaches the 
zenith of his ambition first. 
O. T. Hamilton, '19 


The College Socialist 


He has a head of hair. He takes part in no 
athletics, but he is a philosopher and poet of great 
promise. His cravat is usually unusual and his 
collar considerably soiled. His little head is so 
very full of facts that even professors gasp for 
breath when he begins to unwind. He has such a 
wonderful command of these facts and the art of 
argumentation that he scorns the world, professor 
and student alike, for right down in his heart he will 
admit that he can make laughing stock of them all 
in an intellectual combat. In case he is presented 
with some argument that forbodes ill for his cause, 
he usually replies by the old question, 'Have you 
read Karl Marx, No? I'll tell you what I'll do. 
Come over to my room and get my copy." Then 
the talk leisurely drifts to the weather. He does 
not always get good grades, but professors are pre- 
judiced, and besides, few great men in the past got 
good grades. This greatest of all college men sees 
the loopholes in all past theories, he can glibly 
explain all past mistakes, and when pinned right 
down to it, he will admit that he possesses the 
absolute and final truth upon all presert-day ques- 
tions. Thistruth he will give to any iutelligent man 
in exchange for the consent to listen. The College 
Socialist has a wonderful knowledge of business, 
but he always has a hungry look for some reason or 
other. He knows how everything should be done, 
but does nothing himself. He is proud of his radi- 
calism, he abhors convention, he shocks people. 
The Socialist is the great man of toinorrow, and he 
only waits for tomorrow to come. The Socialist is 
a great prophet and he passes many glorious hours 
prophesying of the happiness which will be ours 
when his ideas are put into effect. May the Lord 
help the Socialist. | 

О. T. HAMILTON, '10 
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Books and Magazines 


Mr. Louis V. Ledoux, whose article on the chief 
tendencies of contemporary poetry appears else- 
where in this issue, has recently published a re- 
vised edition of his tragedy, '"Yzdra," and a new 
lyrical drama, “The Story of Eleusis,” (Macmil- 
lan, each $1.25 net). Mr. Ledoux, as readers of his 
article must discover, is not in sympathy with 
the predominant tendency of contemporary poets 
to reveal in their writing those aspects of life 
which are peculiar to our own day. In fact, he 
asserts that there are no such aspects, that the 
fundamental realities of life are changeless, and 
that the strictly contemporary attributes of ex- 
perience are, in art as in life, negligible and 
ephemeral. It is with this theory of art in mind 
that the reader must approach Mr. Ledoux's 
work. Of “ҮзЧга” much was written upon the 
occasion of its first publication ten years aro; 
had we but this one tragedy by which to gauge 
its author’s accomplishment, we should perhaps 
say of him that, like the late Stephen Phillips, he 
strove to treat dramatic material in a poetic 
manner. The tragedy has a certain power, a 
sharply conceived action, and it exhibits the 
felicity and melodic beauty which we have come 
to expect of Mr. Ledoux's blank verse. ''It would 
be interesting," the author writes in a note to the 
volume, “if some one, who cared more for sym- 
bolism and psychology than for romance, would 
use the legend and interpret its latent allegory in 
a modern way, making the poison work a slow 
degeneration of the spirit." Наа :Мт. Ledoux 
treated the legend in this fashion, his plav would 
have gained, we are inclined to believe, in spirit- 
Its greatest shortcoming, from 
the point of view of the present reviewer, is its 
externalism. ‘Тһе Story of Eleusis” is a lyrical 
drama based upon the legend of Persephone. It 
is а far more moving work of art than “Yzdra,” 
and there is implicit in it a more austere thought 
and deeper vision in its reading of life. The 
central thought of the drama is that knowledge 
is acquired only through pain and suffering, and 
that the gods, in this case Demeter, likc the mass 
of men, find the enrichment of life only through 
the experience of pain. There is perhaps nothing 
essentially modern in this reading of life, which 
lies at the basis both of Biblical tradition, and the 
work of many a modern thinker, but it isone of the 
eternal subjects of art. Mr. Ledoux's invariable 
felicitv of phrase and beauty of diction are happily 
welded to his theme; so old and so forever new. 
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| FRENCH AND BRITISH ENVOYS RECEIVE 
HONORARY DEGREES 


Marshal Joffre, Hero of the Marne; M. Viviani, Hon. Arthur James Balfour 
and Lord Cunliffe granted Degree of Doctor of Laws 


HE philosopher, the historian and the man 

of letters have ever been preoccupied with 
the enduring immortality which accrues to the 
leaders of men when they have transfigured the 
imagination of the race and become traditions. 
The searching spirit of modern scientific criti- 
cism has torn away from the reputations of 
modern leaders something of the glamour with 
which earlier generations were wont to invest 
their heroes, and yet, in the case of Napoleon, of 
Washington and of Lincoln, the mind df the peo- 
ple has not been denied its exercise in the making 
of myth. The world cataclysm has produced 
another such leader, one who, in the literal sense, 
has dominated and led hundreds of thousands 
of men, whose name has gathered to it the first 
increment of a tradition. 

It was to pay tribute to this man that Colum- 
bia University was convoked at four o'clock on 
the afternoon of May 10; and it is certain that 
although degrees were conferred upon three other 
men and that one of them, a distinguished states- 
man, made an address, the imagination of the 
multitude was captured by the figure of an 
elderly and solidly built gentleman in military 
uniform who uttered not one word, but stiffly 
raised his hand to the peak of his hat in response 


to a thunderous ovation. South Court and the 
Library steps had been turned into a court of 
honor for the distinguished guests, and a red 
carpet led from the edge of the sidewalk up to 
the base of the statue of Alma Mater where, in a 
space banked by hydrangeas, were placed the 
chairs occupied by the President, who sat in the 
historic Franklin chair, and the members of the 
party. French, English and American flags 
fluttered in a chilly breeze, and everywhere there 
was a profusion of garlands of leaves and official 
shields, while in the background was the classi- 
cally severe pillared Library and the poplar 
trees. The faculty of the University, resplendent 
in their gayly colored gowns, sat at the right hand 
side of the court, while to the left the members of 
the Reserve Officers Training Corps were a guard 
of honor in their olive drab uniforms. To the 
furthest reaches of South Field there stretched a 
solid mass of humanity patiently awaiting the 
coming of the guests of honor. Promptly at four 
o'clock the crowd heard the whirring of the police 
motorcycles which preceded the party. А great 
cheer broke forth, and President Butler, wearing 
the scarlet gown of Cambridge and the emblem 
of the Legion of Honor, advanced to greet Mar- 
shal Joffre, Monsieur Viviani, the Marquis de 
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Chambrun, Lieutenant-Colonel Fabry, who wore 
the picturesque uniform of the Alpine chasseurs, 
Lieutenant de Tessan, and Jules Jusserand, the 
French ambassador, Lord Cumliffe, and Mr. 
Clive Bayley, the British Consul-General of New 
York, who represented the Rt.-Hon. Arthur 
James Balfour. 

The President led the Marshal, and Monsieur 
Viviani up to the Library, where the distin- 
guished guests signed the visitor's book, and 
greeted Mr. and Mrs. Chapman, the parents of 
the young American aviator who died at Verdun. 
After a few moments the party returned to 
South Court, and the ceremonies began with à 
prayer by Chaplain Knox, followed by the singing 
of the national anthem by the assembled com- 
pany. Marshal Joffre, whose hand had been at 
salute all during his progress from his automobile, 
stood stiffly at attention. Then Chairman 
William Barclay Parsons of the Board of Trus- 
tees, in his uniform of Major of Engineers, made 
an address of introduction. President Butler 
rose as soon as Mr. Parsons had finished, and 
delivered the following address of welcome: 

Since, in 186r, Columbia University gave its 
highest honors to Abraham Lincoln, it has known no 
such day as this. In the modern democracies, the 
university—and the university almost alone—is able 
to rise above strife of party or of faction, above dif- 


ference of religious creed, above official forms and 
material standards, to speak for the spirit and the 
mind of the whole people. This University is es- 
pecially competent so to speak because of its long 
and noble tradition, because of its unbroken record 
of distinguished public service, and because of the 
great army of men who from decade to decade, and 
now even from century to century, have gone out 
through its gates to serve the state and to play a 
man's part in the world. - 

Today this University speaks with no uncertain 
voice to offer a welcome, finely symbolized by the 
outstretched arms of Alma Mater, to those great 
men who, as captains of the public policies cf demo- 
cratic peoples, as captains of armies and of navies, 
and as captains of commerce and of finance, have 
represented with consummate skill and supreme de- 
votion the aspirations and the purposes of the French 
Republic and of the British Empire. It is in but a 
superficial sense that France, Great Britain and the 
United States are allies in the conduct of war; in a 
far deeper sense they are companions in the great 
enterprise of democracy, in the spreading of higher 
hope and broader opportunity among men, and in 
the upbuilding of a yet finer and fairer and more 
secure structure of civil and political liberty upon 
the foundations that the fathers have laid. The 
intellect and the conscience of America, speaking 
so far as they may by this University—the Univer- 
sity of Alexander Hamilton, friend and companion 
in arms of Laíayette—cry Hail! to these representa- 
tives of our brothers, and bid them know how com- 
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plete and how wholehearted are our country’s 
understanding of their aims and our country’s 
appreciation of their accomplishments and their 
sacrifices. Behind the powerful defense of their 
armies and their navies we have for two and a half 
years rested secure and undisturbed. The time has 
fortunately come when the American people have 
declared their purpose to add might to their sympa- 
thy and to put determination behind their good will. 
To this epochal fact full testimony is borne by the 
city of New York, the great power house of the 
nation’s energies, in which is centered so much of 
American activity and from which radiate so many 
of the directing forces in American life. 

There can be but one certain end to this war and 
there can be but one road to durable peace. Were 
it possible to contemplate the present victory of 
those forces that would halt and imperil democracy, 
there would lie before us, before our children, and 
before our children’s children, an unbroken series of 
wars until those who come after us had gained what 
we in our day had failed toaccomplish. The upward 
progress of mankind may be delayed or checked, 
but it can not forever be prevented. In the whole 
course of history, no great crisis which involved the 
forward march of man has been resolved to his dis- 
advantage. Democracy will win this war because 
the works of men will not fall below the full measure 
of their faith. 

To you, M. Viviani, representative of the govern- 
ment and the mind of France; to you, Marshal 
Joffre, whose name and fame already belong to the 
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ages; to you, Lord Cunliffe, as a tower of national 
strength; and to you, Mr. Consul-General, repre- 
senting the Right Honorable Arthur James Balfour, 
consummate flower of British cultivation and British 
statesmanship—lI bid sincere and affectionate wel- 
come to this University, which, as yonder legend 
reads, was ‘‘founded in the Province of New York 
by Royal Charter in the Reign of George II, per- 
petuated as Columbia College by the people of the 
State of New York when they became free and inde- 
pendent, maintained and cherished from generation 
to generation for the advancement of the public good 
and the glory of Almighty God." 

As the President finished speaking, the band 
burst into La Marseillaise. Again the crowd 
stood with heads uncovered, and sang, and 
Marshal Joffre stood at attention. 

Following this, President Butler conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Laws upon Monsieur Viviani, 
the Marshal, Lord Cunliffe, and Rt.-Hon. Arthur 
James Balfour, in absentia. Professor Matthews 
handed the hoods to Monsieur Viviani and 
Marshal Joffre, and Professor John Bassett 
Moore performed the same service for Lord Cun- 
liffe, and Mr. Balfour’s representative, Mr. 
Bayley. In conferring the degrees, President 
Butler spoke as follows: 

René Viviani—formerly President of the 

Council of Ministers of the French Republic, 

now Vice-President of the Council and Minister 
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of Justice, eminent as advocate, as parliamen- 
tarian, as orator, and as statesman, we greet in 
you the lofty spirit and serene determination of 
the French people, bound to us by ties that 
reach back to our nation's cradle and that 
nothing can ever weaken or break. 

Joseph Jacques Césaire Joffre—Marshal of 
France, who, by reason of character, courage, 
and superb strategic skill, have made the name 
of the River Marne as immortal as Miltiades 
made that of Marathon, and in so doing saved 
the world for democracy. 

Right Honorable Walter, First Baron Cun- 


liffe of Headley—Governor of the Bank of ` 


England, which for two.and a quarter centuries 
has maintained so high a repute for good faith, 
for probity, for business sagacity, and for prow- 
ess, that through its support of the public debt 
and of the commerce, the industry and the 
shipping of the British Empire, London has 
become the central market-place of the world 
and the Bank itself a tortress beneficent in time 
of peace and impregnable in time of war. 

Mr. Consul-General, the Right Honorable 
Arthur James Balfour, whom you today repre- 
sent—His Majesty's Principal Secretary ot 
State for Foreign Affairs, crowned with every 
honor that the public life and the universities of 
Great Britain can confer, distinguished alike in 
philosophy, in letters, and in statesmanship, 
coming to us as representative of what must 
always remain to us tbe mother country, and 
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speaking ‘ts words cf confidence and regard for 
the greatest of her children, is gladly granted 
in absentia the highest honor which this Univer- 
sity can offer. 


After bestowing of each degree there was a 
cheer from the undergraduates. The band then 
played “Rule, Britannia." When the last notes 
had died away, President Butler rose and ex- 
plained the Monsieur Viviani would make but a 
brief address, owing to the inclement weather and 
the difficulty of making himself heard by the 
vast throng. 

M. Viviani spoke as follows: 


MESDAMES, MESSIEURS: 


M. le Président de l'Université vous a prévenus 
que je ne pourrai vous adresser que quelques mots; 
vous l'aviez déjà compris, car, sous ce ciel, au milieu 
de cette immense assistance, il est impossible à un 
orateur de faire parvenir toute sa pensée. Mais je 
manquerais de gratitude si je ne profitais de l'occa- 
sion qui m'est offerte pour remercier M. le Président 
de l'Université que j'ai eu déjà l'honneur, il y a 
quelques années, de voir à Paris, et je remercie égale- 
ment en sa personne tous ses professeurs illustres 
dont les noms et l'instruction sont connus et qui ont 
écouté la parole du Maitre et ses lecons de vérité. 

Plus d'un lien rattachent la France à l'Amérique; 
parmi ces liens, le lien universitaire est le plus fort 
et les deux grandes universités américaines et 
francaises ont toujours été d'accord pour recon- 
naitre que l'université doit distribuer à la fois 
l'instruction qui donne l'élévation intellectuelle et 
l'éducation qui donne l'élévation morale. "Vous 
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avez tous compris, vous qui m'entendez, qu'il ne 
suffit pas d'étudier la beauté littéraire, la grandeur 
philosopnique, que cela n'est rien: il faut, avant 
tout, former des hommes de confiance et de carac- 
tére. Nous l'avons bien senti nous-mémes, aux 
heures tragiques, lorsque nous avons vu se lever 
tous les enfants de France, depuis ceux qui n'avaient 
recu qu'une instruction primaire jusqu'à ceux qui 
avaient atteint les degrés supérieurs, tous, simples 
enfants du peuple, étudiants de la veille se sont 
dressés sous le drapeau francais pour lutter contre 
lenvahísseur. Et vous-même, M. le Président, 
vous-mémes, Messieurs, vous avez compris qu'aux 
heures tragiques que nous traversons en commun, il 
fallait faire de cette Université le centre du patriot- 
isme. Vous avez établi un hópital, élevé des jeunes 
hommes qui seront demain des officiers capables de 
conduire votre armée, et vous avez montré de quoi 
vous étiez capables. Mais се n'est pas seulement un 
hommage que je dois vous rendre; il m'appartient 
encore, à moi Francais, de vous dire: Ой pourriez- 
vous mieux envoyer vos étudiants si ce n'est sur 
cette terre de France au lieu de les envoyer sur cette 
terre d'Alletnagne? Vous savez ce que sont devenus 
les hommes nourris de la culture allemande, et c'est 
au nom de cette culture qu'on a vu déclarer par ceux 
quil'avaient recue que la signature allemande devait 
étre déchirée comme un chiffon de papier. Venez 
chez un peuple libre où vous trouverez en littérature, 
poésie et science des maîtres égaux aux vôtres et qui 
pourront compléter l'instruction de vos eníants. 
Aprés la victoire gagnée en commun par de com- 
muns efforts, je vous demande, M. le Président, 
d'échanger nos enfants, de faire visiter l'Amérique 
par nos étudiants et la France par les vótres. Et 
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laissez-moi vous dire que, de retour en France, je 
serai l'un des artisans les plus convaincus de la 
grande œuvre de pénétration commune. J'en fais 
le serment devant la statue de l'Alma Mater, la 
grande Mére Eternelle qui forme les cerveaux et les 
consciences et devant laquelle j'ai recu ce titre qui 
restera l'honneur de ma vie et auquel se rattache un 
souvenir qui ne périra qu'avec moi-méme. 

The ceremony closed with the singing of 
America, and the guests were escorted by 
President Butler to their automobiles. The 
abiding impression of the afternoon was one of 
seriousness and dignity, and of wild and tempes- 
tuous enthusiasm on the part of the forty thou- 
sand people who came to pay tribute to the men 
who, for us here in America, incarnate our allies, 
the France and England of today. For Columbia 
it was an historic occasion, unparalleled by any 
other with the exception of one in 1861, recalled 
by President Butler, when the University con- 
ferred a similar degree upon President Lincoln. 
It wasan event symbolic of the alliance which 
is striving to ‘‘make the world safe for democracy.”’ 

The University’s guests at the Convocation on 
May 10 included men famous and prominent in 
all walks of life. Тһе list included General 
Leonard Wood, Joseph Н. Choate, '16 Hon., 
J. Pierpont Morgan, Herbert L. Satterlee, '83, 
Marshal of the Alumni for the day’s exercises, 
Dr. Sidney E. Mezes, President of the City 
College, Clarence H. Mackay, John Purroy 
Mitchel, '99, Mayor of. Greater New York, 
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Charles Evans Hughes, '84L., Arthur Woods, 
Police Commissioner of New York, Robert 
Bacon, Henry Morgenthau, George T. Wilson, 
Otto H. Kahn and Jules Jusserand, Ambassador 
from France to this country. 


Columbia Battalion Reviewed After 


Convocation 


The military review on South Field after the 
University Convocation for the conferring of the 
honorary degrees on the members of the Foreign 
Missions, vied in impressiveness with the main 
event on the day's program. .Spectator's descrip- 
tion of this event was an excellent account of 
what actually took place,and we quote it herewith: 


Adding just the needed snap and precision to 
yesterday's impressive ceremonies, the Columbia 
Military Battalion did its share and more to make 
the convocation impressive as well as thrilling. 
The undergraduate battalion, consisting of five full 
companies of one hundred men each, and the 
Alumni Corps with nine companies and eight hun- 


dred men, drilling for the first time together as a 
unit, went through a regimental parade after the 
degrees had been conferred, that took many an old 


grad in the stands back to a remembrance of the 
"good old days." 

Company B, as the guard company, was, of 
course, the first contingent to fall in, and the men 
lined up in front of the Library at 1:30 p. m. under 
the command of Lieutenant Rau. When the rest 
of the undergraduate divisions lined up on 116th 
Street at the appointed time, 2:45 p. m., Company 
B was relieved of its guard and fell in with the other 
companies. Promptly at 3:00 o'clock, the Corps 
was started on its way to South Court by Captain 
E. F. Robinson, the commanding officer. No sound 
of music ushered the undergraduate band into their 
places in front of the immense crowd, but following 
Company B the entire corps lined up on the right 
of the lane Jeading from the driveway up to the 
statue of Alma Mater, in front of which all the 
ceremonies took place. After Company B, came 
Company A under Lieutenant Phinney; then 
came Company C under Cadet: Lieutenant Wein- 
berg; and Company D brought up the rear under 
Cadet Lieutenant Mcllhiney. 

In the meanwhile, the Alumni Companies under 
the direct command of Major Cochran fell in line 
on 116th Street east of Amsterdam, on the opposite 
side of the place where the ceremonies were to take 
place. Preceded by a fife and drum corps from the 
7th Regiment, the nine companies marched onto 
the scene of the convocation with more of a military 
aspect than did the undergraduate battalion. Then, 
drawn up in two companies, the grads witnessed, 
from in front of the monster sun dial on South Field, 
the arrival of Marshal Joffre and his party, and the 
principle ceremony of the day, the conferring of 
degrees upon the distinguished guests of the United 
States by President Nicholas Murray Butler. 

The regimental flag of the Columbia Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, which was presented to 
the Battalion at the exercises last month in the 
stadium of City College, was the only banner car- 
ried by the entire Columbia contingent and was 
saluted by all the visitors to the University as they 
marched up the bright red carpet to take their 
places of honor around the statue of Alma Mater. 

Immediately after the departure of the guests of 
honor, the battalion, undergraduates and alumni, 
headed by the band, and fife and drum corps, 
marched to South Field where a regimental parade 
under Major Cochran was held. Commencing with 
the simple platoon drills, the Corps worked up 
through the more intricate company maneuvers to 
the review which officially ended the day's activities. 
This came at 6:00 p.m., and the entire body, re- 
viewed by Major Cochran and Captain Robinson, 
marched twice around the field, once in company 
front and the other time in columns of squads. 

After the review the undergraduate companies 
lined up in front of Captain Robinson, for the last 
attention given by that officer in this capacity as 
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commander of Columbia’s undergraduate division 
of the К. О. Т. С. He will hereafter have to devote 
all his time to his own company in the 22nd Engi- 
neers, for this division of the army will be the first 
to go to France. Lieutenant Rau also resigned his 
command of Company B and handed over the 
charge of the ‘‘crack company of the Columbia 
Battalion” to Cadet Lieutenant Coudert. Rau is 
going to Plattsburg today to take charge of a 
company of recruits at the government training 
camp. 

Instead of immediately being dismissed by their 
commander aíter the review, the Alumni Battalion 
marched off South Field with its band and fife and 
drum corps and paraded through the streets around 
the University. They were finally dismissed at 
6:15 p. m., ending the biggest event in the history 
of not only Columbia University, but also the 
Columbia military battalion. 


Squadron A Needs Men 


May 8, 1917 

To THE Еюток: It has occurred to me that 
some of the younger Alumni who have not al- 
ready enlisted in any particular branch of the 
service, may be interested in knowing that there 
are at present opportunities of enlisting in Squad- 
ron A for service in the war. Owing to the fact 
that a very large number of the active members 
have been furloughed in order that they may at- 
tend the Officers’ Training Camps and will un- 
doubtedly be discharged when they are properly 
qualified for commissions, there are an unusual 
number of vacancies in all of the troops. 

The Squadron is composed of four cavalry 
troops and one machine gun troop. Men who 
know how to ride are, of course, preferred, but 
knowledge of riding is not essential. For instance, 
last June when we were ordered out, the new 
recruits were more than one-third of the total 
membership of the troops, and very few of them 
knew how to ride, yet those men to-day are all 
good horsemen. 

Men who are too young to be in line for com- 
missions by way of the Officers' Training Camp 
or who, for any other reason are not eligible, and 
who wish to enter the cavalry service ought to 
find this an excellent opportunity of Joining an 
organization which has had a long and honorable 
career and has a splendid reputation. It is 
necessary that any man desiring to join shall be 
presented to the membership committee by a 
proposer and a seconder. There are Columbia 
alumni in every troop, any of whom will be glad 
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to furnish the necessary information, but appli- 
cations should be made promptly. Letters of 
recommendation are advisable. 


KNOWLTON DURHAM, ’OI 
9 


Second Lieut. Machine Gun Troop, 
Squadron A, N. Y. Cavalry 


Calendar 


SATURDAY, May 19 


New Columbia University Club House, 4 West 
Forty-third Street, Flag Raising, 4 p. m. 


SATURDAY, MAY 26 


Last day for filing with the Executive Secretary 
of the Alumni Federation the names of candi- 
dates for nomination to Alumni Trusteeship. 
Proposals must be in writing and must be 
seconded by at least ten alumni. Other names 
may be presented from the floor of the conven- 
tion by any regularly qualified delegate thereto. 


TuEspay, May 29 


Presentation of Colors to Columbia Battalion, 
South Field, 5:30 p. m. 


FRIDAY, JUNE I 


'7] Class Dinner—Columbia University Club. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 3 


Baccalaureate Sermon, 4 p.m. Reverend Wil- 
liam Arnold Shanklin, D.D., preacher. 


Мочхраү, JUNE 4 


P. and S. Alumni Association—Annual Spring 
Meeting and Dinner, Faculty Club, 7:30 p. m. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 5 


Local Club Committee Meeting—Trustees Room 
at the University, 10 a. m. 

Alumni Trustee Nominating Convention—Trus- 
tees Room at the University, 4 p. m. 

Ph.D. Association, Annual Meeting, Faculty 
Club. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6 

Commencement Day. 

’91 Class Dinner—Columbia University Club, 
7 p. m. 

‘oo Class Dinner, 7 p. m., Healy’s, Sixty-sixth 
Street and Columbus Avenue. 
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NEW YORK, MAY 18, 


1917 

ARLY in February the University was sud- 

denly summoned in Convocation. President 
Butler opened the meeting with a statement that 
it was one of the most solemn and impressive 
moments in Columbia's history, and called our 
men and women to the national defense. Almost 
three months later toa day, the University again 
met, this time to confer its highest honors on 
distinguished visitors and representatives of 
foreign powers, our allies in war. The men 
whom it delighted Columbia to honor are famous 
all over the world for bravery, wisdomand states- 
manship, and came to this country to assist this 
nation to realize its ful! duty in upholding the 
cause of democracy in the world. 

The three months intervening between the 
two meetings of the University were a time ot 
immense preparation and activity for we knew 
not what. We know now, or at least we think 
we are in a better position to know, what we 
must face before our destiny as a world power 
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can be justified in the present conflict. If the 
visit of the foreign envoys did nothing else, it 
impressed upon us in this country the seriousness 
of our job. We have been far removed from the 
theater of war. On very few occasions have we 
had the real situation abroad brought near. 
Only when we stand in the presence of some such 
individual as the man who as Mayor Mitchel so 
aptly put it "stopped them at the Marne” is it 
brought home to us that we are now, body and 
soul, a part of the conflict being waged across 
the Atlantic for the safety of civilization and 
international justice. We were glad to have 
Marshal Joffre and his illustrious companions 
with us as our guests. We hope their coming will 
raise Columbia men's efforts to an ever increasing 
plane of usefulness for the country's welfare. 


We hope many alumni were able to get to the 
Campus on May tenth and more earnestly do we 
hope that those who did get there were able to 
advance far enough within the lines to see a little 
bit of what was going on. The vast throng that 
moved on Morningside Heights to see Marshal 
Joffre, his distinguished compatriots, and the 
celebrated Englishmen who were of the same 
party, completely swamped the insufficient 
supply of marshals and police on hand to guide 
them to the sections of the South Court which 
were to be reserved for members of the Univer- 
sity family. No physical injury to any spectator 
marred the day—an exceptionally fortunate cir- 
cumstance. We hope that few of the graduates 
able to attend were unable to see the ceremonies. 


Not the least impressive feature of the exer- 
cises on May I0 was the military review on South 
Field after the distinguished guests and visitors 
of the day had departed from the Campus. This 
event was little advertised but was carried 
out with true military precision, and would have 
done credit to an organization with far more 
training and experience than had the under- 
graduate and alumni companies. The com- 
manders of both are to be congratulated on the 
fine showing. 


No individual could find a place in the hearts 
of Columbia men more completely than did 
Joseph Hodges Choate. The conferring of the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws on him was 
the feature of last Commencement and his pres- 
ence at the alumni luncheon was the signal for a 
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demonstration such as is seldom accorded any 
man. His genial personality immediately won 
for him a prominent place in the hearts of 
Columbia's graduates. His long useful life 
extended over almost a century of time and he 
had an opportunity, granted to few, of study- 
ing the development of this University over 
several generations. That he appreciated the 
place which Columbia has won for herself was 
evident in his address to the alumni at the 
luncheon last June. That he had come to love 
this University was also evident from the active 
interest he has always taken in her affairs. The 
general body of alumni have had few opportuni- 
ties to bask in the sun of his genial personality, 
but on those few occasions it was made evi- 
dent that his feeling toward the University lived 
again in the hearts of her alumni. 

The youngest Columbia alumnus has passed 
away. His older brothers, and Alma Mater, 
mourn. 


The Columbia University Press has had an 
experience of many years and we do not believe 
it has been as well known among the alumni as it 
should have been. We are issuing this week as an 
additional section. of the News a list of Press 
publications and trust that the alumni will 
become more and more interested in this very 
important adjunct of the life of the modern 
Columbia. 


'92 Meeting 


A special meeting of the Class of '92 Arts and 
Mines was held at the Columbia University Club 
on May 8, 1917. There were present Bandler 
(S.), Beer, Brightman, Brownson, Buckley, 
Burchell, Chapman, Chyrstie, Collis, Cowing, 
Dufourcq, Giddings, Hewlett, Hyde, Jackson 
(W.), Knox, McKinlay, Nicholas, Pierce, Rob- 
erts, Vail and Zinsser. 

After hearing the report of the Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary Committee, plans for the celebra- 
tion of that anniversary on Commencement Day 
and the purpose to which the gift to the Uni- 
versity should be devoted were fully discussed 
and on motion duly seconded; the following 
resolutions were duly adopted by a unanimous 
vote: 

RESOLVED, That the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
Committee of the Class of '92 Arts and Mines, Co- 
lumbia University, be and it is hereby empowered to 
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transfer to the University the fund of $6600 con- 
tributed by the Class in commemoration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its graduation and to 
prepare an appropriate deed of gift, suitably en- 
grossed, containing such provisions and conditions 
as to said Committee may seem proper and expedi- 
ent; this deed to be delivered to the University by 
the Class on Commencement Day, June 6, 1917; the 
said fund to be used by the University for the endow- 
ment of rooms in a dormitory or dormitories on the 
University grounds; the occupants of said rooms to 
be determined in such manner as to:said Committee 
may seem best after consultation with the author- 
ities of the University, provided, however, that such 
rooms shall be occupied for one year only by student« 
of the graduating class who shall have already com- 
pleted two years of work at Columbia University, 
the intention of the Class being that one of said 
rooms shall be occupied by a student of Columbia 
College and the other by a student of one of the 
schools of the University formerly a part of the 
School of Mines. 

RESOLVED, That President Thomas Ludlow 
Chrystie be and he is hereby chosen grand marshal 
and presentation orator ot the Class on Commence- 
ment Day, June 6, 1917. 

RESOLVED, That on Commencement Day, June 6, 
1917, the Class participate in the academic proces- 
sion, and attend the Commencement exercises of 
the University, the ceremony of the presentation of 
the Class gift to the University and the Alumni 
Luncheon, and that thereafter there be held a special 
moving picture performance under the auspices of 
Mr. Charles E. Knox, to be fullowed by a class 
dinner and reunion at the Castle Cave, on Seventh 
Avenue, near Twenty-fifth Strect, in the Borough 
of Manhattan, City and State of New York, and 
that the Secretary be and is hereby authorized to 
have printed and sent to every member of the Class 
a suitable notice to this effect, and that the cost of 
the reunion be fixed at $5 per man. 


A. T. HEWLETT, 
Secretary 


1905 Meeting 


The Class of 1905 held an informal dinner at 
the Columbia University Club on the evening of 
May 9, 1917. Among the business of the Class 
transacted at the close of the dinner, which was 
attended by a large number of college and science 
men, was the unanimous resolution to continue 
during the next ensuing year applying the income 
from the surplus of the class decennial fund 
(which is at present being held in trust for the 
class by Columbia University) to the benefit and 
use of the Alumni Federation. To the resolution, 
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however, was added the request that the Commit- 
tee advise the Columbia Trustees that it was 
the wish and desire of the Class, if possible, 
without interfering with the investments of the 
University, that the funds of the class be invested 
in the new “Liberty” bonds. 

The Class of 1905 Columbia Ambulance Fund 
occupied considerable of the attention of the 
evening. А committee of the class to raise the 
sum of $1600 (the cost of one ambulance and its 
maintenance for one year) having previously 
been appointed, and having circularized the class 
for funds for this purpose, Gordon S. P. Kleeberg, 
on behalf of the committee, distributed among 
the members present the circulars of the Ameri- 
can Ambulance Field Service in France, and on 
behalf of the committee urged the class to co- 
operate with the committee to raise the requisite 
funds to supply at least one ambulance if not two 
to the Columbia Section which the Alumni of the 
College and Science aim to contribute. 

Attention was called to the work of the Alumni 
of other American universities in this connection, 
and the important contribution which America 
was thus rendering to the allied cause. 

William A. Tilt gave some interesting reminis- 
cences of his experiences while attached to the 
American Ambulance Field Service in France, 
and Reverend Duncan Brown said a few words 
at parting, stating that he had been called as a 
Chaplain to the Post-Graduate Medical Corps 
and expected to see service in France in the near 
future. 

Remsen Williams related his experiences in the 
war zone and on his travels to British and French 
West Africa. Williams has been in the war zone 
eight times since hostilities in Europe were begun, 
and had plenty of interesting news to tell his 
classmates in connection with the various regu- 
lations imposed upon civiBans who quitted the 
peaceable shores of the United States for the 
European and African continents. His talk was 
copiously illustrated with lantern slides from 
photographs taken by him of the queer sights he 
had witnessed in the Canary Islands, the Gold 
Coast and French West Africa. He regretted 
that the unique smells which accompanied some 
of the scenes could not be reproduced on the 
pathescope. 

All together it was perhaps one of thc most 
congenial and interesting reunions which the 
class has had since its graduation. Each man 
felt that with the gathering war cloud it might 
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be many moons before he might again be thus 
assembled with his old friends. 

Among those present were: Burnett, Hahn, 
Heaton, Doty, Bode, Kleeberg, Taylor, Williams, 
Trubenbach, White, Younger, Tucker, Wilcox, 
Cornell, Browne, Tilt, Bradley, Shipp and 
Macdonald. 


1911 Dinner 


The annual dinner of 1911 was held at the 
Columbia University Club on the evening of 
May 3. The main topic of discussion was the 
proposal that the Class donate an ambulance for 
service on the war front in France, and the follow- 
ing committee was appointed to take charge of 
the matter: Dembrest, Chairman, Byrne, 
Heydecker, Jeanneret, MacRossie, Peters, Tay- 
lor, Van Tine, and Klugescheid. Those present 
at the dinner were Lee, Isman, Stevens, Peters, 
G. L., Schmidt, Hedges, Lowe, Morgan, Felbel, 
Murray, Klugescheid, Van Tine, Taylor, Peters, 
F. W., MacRossie, Jeanneret, Heydecker, Byrne, 
Demorest, Faas, McKeown, Wright. 


Cleveland Alumni Meet 


A most enthusiastic meeting of Cleveland 
alumni was held at a luncheon of the Columbia 
Alumni Club at the Hof-Bràáu in Cleveland, on 
May 9. Dr. H. G. Sherman, '80M, president of 
the club, who has been in California regaining his 
health, was welcomed back in a most royal 
manner. The good Doctor, in whose honor the 
affair was held, regaled those assembled with 
stories of his trip. Emil Joseph, '79, did the 
official welcomingandre-commenced the great duel 
of repartee, suspended through necessity during 
General Sherman's absence. The Doctor's reply 
showed that all the forces of wit with which he 
is accredited had been fully recouped— which 
was what the men wanted to know. Reverend 
Andrew Chapman and ''Professor" Forsythe, 
'I4 Ph.D., and “Ted” Barrett, '14S, made rous- 
ing speeches. W. N. Albertson, 'og F.A., spoke 
of the training camps. He was secretary of the 
Ohio Training Camps Association. The meeting 
also carried through some important business. 
The suggestion that the Cleveland Club attempt 
what was successfully carried through in New 
York, namely, the promotion of a plan by which 
college alumni who desire to get military training 
can apply for a course of training at state ar- 
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mories, was unanimously adopted and W. N. Al- 
bertson, 'ogF.A. was entrusted with the “heavy 
work" involved. Emil Joseph was elected del- 
egate to the annual Alumni Trustee Nominating 
Convention from Cleveland. R.S. Douglas, '16L 
and Mr. Joseph were appointed a committee to 
urge the State Law Examining Board to grant to 
Columbia Law men the same privileges which are 
proposed for Ohio Law School students whose 
examinations for the Ohio Bar will be interfered 
with by enlistments. Messrs. Albertson, 'o9 
F.A., Clark, ’11F.A., and Graham, '15, as well 
as others are contemplating training at the offi- 
cers’ camp at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana. 
MONROE Cunris, ' r4L, 
Secretary 


Trustee Convention Delegates 


LAW ASSOCIATION 
Delegates: H. Starr Giddings, 'oo, 'o3L; Wil- 
liam C. Cammann, '91, '93L; George Е. Butter- 
worth, '74, '76L. 
Alternates: Archibald Douglas, 
Gerald S. O’Loughlin, 'o3, 'o6L. 


'94, '97L; 


MINES ASSOCIATION 


Delegates: Edwin Ludlow, '79, Mines; Louis 
D. Huntoon, '95 Mines; Thomas H. Leggett, 
'79 Mines. 


Alternates: W. Н. Aldridge, '87 Mines; Н. 
Hobart Porter, '86 Mines; William Y. Wester- 
velt, '94 Mines. 


P. AND S. ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
Delegates: W. Gilman Thompson, '81M; Wal- 
ter B. James, '83M; Howard Fox, '98M. 


Alternates: Victor A. Robertson, '83M; John 
D. McBarron, '92M; Robert T. Morris, '82M. 


ARCHITECTS ASSOCIATION 
Delegates: Н. S. Kissam, ’86F.A.; Goodhue 
Livingston, '88, ’92F.A.; Arthur Lobo, 'o4F.A. 
Alternates: S. B. Colt, '88F.A.; J. M. Hew- 
lett, 90F.A.; E. P. Casey, '86 Mines, '88Е.А. 


UTAH CLUB 
Delegate: Ralph Nichols, '77 Mines 
Alternate: Joseph Struthers, '85 Mines. 


YONKERS CLUB 
Delegate: Hampton D. Ewing, '88. 


Alternate: William D. Horne, '86 Mines, '94 
Ph.D. 
WASHINGTON (STATE) CLUB 


Delegate: Charles McNamee, '77L. 
Alternate: Gustavus T. Kirby, '95 Mines, ’98L. 
NORTHERN NEW YORK CLUB 
Delegate: Roelif H. Brooks, 'oo. 
Alternate: Morton С. Bogue, 'oo. 
BUFFALO CLUB 
Delegate: Orson J. Weimert, 'ooL. 


PHILADELPHIA CLUB 
Delegates: Henry Kraemer, '95 Mines; Lemuel 
Whitaker, ’81. 
SAN FRANCISCO CLUB 
Delegates: Edward R. Greene, '82; John H. 
Marsching, '02A.M. 
CLEVELAND CLUB 
Delegate: Emil Joseph, '79. 
PITTSBURGH CLUB 
Delegate: James M. Clark, '87L. 


MARYLAND CLUB 
Delegate: George C. Saunders, '98S. 


Local Club Committee 


Buffalo Orson J. Weimert, 'ooL 
District of Columbia Thomas Ewing, '85 
Maryland George C. Saunders, '98S 
New Jersey William O. Wiley, '82 
Northern New York Howard Osterhout, '10o, ’r2L 


Utah Harris К. Masters, '94 Mines 
Seattle Robert B. Walkinshaw, '11L 
Yonkers Harrison Deyo, '05 
Cleveland Emil Joseph, '79 


San Francisco Edwin R. Greene, '82 


Camp Columbia Officers 


Following the announcement of the establish- 
ment of the courses in Military Training to be 
given at Camp Columbia this summer comes the 
statement that the camp will be in charge of 
Lieutenant R. Hodder-Williams, Military Cross, 
of the Princess Patricia Canadian Light Infantry 
who was badly wounded in the arm and who will 
be unable to resume service in the war area. His 
assistants will be Captain E. F. Robinson, of the 
Twenty-second Regiment Engineers, and the 
following instructors in Civil Engineering: 
Professor J. K. Finch, C. E. Rogers, W. S. Wil- 
liams, and J. А. Strang. 
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ABOUT ALUMNI 


Addresses Wanted 


The University Catalogue Committee would 
like addresses for the following: 


'оо P. and S. 
David Clarence Lewinthal 
Charles Arthur Van der Veer 
Fernando Ruperto Vasques 
Francis Louis de Villa 

'os P. and S. . 
Howard Ogie Comegys 
Joseph Heimovitz 
William Grant Hogg 
James Frederick Holmes 
Cecil Lawrence MacCoy 
Wharton Bird McLaughlin 
Morris Pollack 
Louis Frederick Psotta 
Louis Rosenwasser 
William Robert Anthony Wilson 


Present at the Monday Lunchers at the Lawyers’ 
Club on May 14, 1917: Coykendall, '95, '97S, Cap- 
tain; Lazansky, '95; Brown, '95; O'Shea, ‘or; 
Stevens, '055; Willis, '05; Norris, '07; Barrett, '10; 
Freeman, '95; Dodge, '88; Jaques, '08; Hand, '85; 
Demorest,'81; Brinckerhoff, '03: Pope,'95; Shepard, 
'95; Compton, 'og; Tyson, ’11A.M.; Warren, '03; 
Haydock, 'ot; Beach, '95 Mines; Jones, '05. 


Charles Hamilton Ayres, who was a teacher 
of Equity in the Law School in 1907, died at St. 
Luke's Hospital on May 8. 


'64L—Andrew J. Hennion, a shipbuilder in 
Greenpoint, died at his home, тїї Reid Avenue, 
Brooklyn, on April 2. Age seventy-five. 


"7 M— James B. Wainwright, a prominent physi- 


cian of Manasquan, died on February 21, aged 
sixty-one. 
|77— Announcement was made of the en- 


gagement of Miss Alice Pine, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. John B. Pine, 24 Gramercy Park, to Mr. 
Chauncey Brewster Garver, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
John A. Garver, 515 Madison Avenue. 


':82L—Louis Sylvester Phillips died at his home 
in the Majestic Hotel on March 29. Age fifty-six. 
He was President of the Maryland and Delaware 
Ship Canal Company. 


'84L —Edmund Bittiner is an Attorney and Coun- 
selor at Law at 217 Broadway, New York. 


'9oF.A.— Alexander McMillan Welch, architect, 
has announced the removal of his office to the 
Architects' Building, 101 Park Avenue, New York. 


'go— Charles R. Mann of the University of Wis- 
consin, has been appointed Associate Professor of 
Chemical Engineering, Iowa State College, to suc- 
ceed Professor George А. Gabriel. 


'gr— Julien Townsend Davies, son of Julien 
Tappan Davies. '66, and a member oí the law firm 
of Davies, Auerbach and Cornell, died on March 8, 
in Ways, Georgia, aged forty-seven. He was a grad- 
uate of St. Paul's School, Concord, New Hampshire, 
and after taking a degree from Columbia College in 
1891, studied law at the Harvard Law School, 
graduating in 1893. The following year he was ad- 
mitted to the New York bar. He served in the 
Seventh Regiment, Squadron A, and in the Twelfth 
Regiment, N. Y. М. С. He was president о! the 
Bancroft Realty Company, vice-president of the 
South Side Hospital, Babylon, Long Island, director 
in the Maplewood Hotel Company, member of the 
Taxpayers' Good Roads Association, New York 
County Law Association, New York City Bar Asso- 
ciation, Society of Colonial Wars. Sons of the Revo- 
lution, St. David's Society, Summerfield Gun, 
Union, University and New York Yacht Clubs. 


'95— E. A. C. Keppler severed his connection 
with C. C. N. Y. some time ago, and is now in the 
New York Stock Exchange doing a general broker- 
age business with headquarters with Hellwig and 
Reutter, 25 Broad Street. Keppler's address is 175 
West Seventy-two Street. 


'95 Mines —F. P. Bayles is a consulting mining 
engineer and is located at 308 McGregor Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


'os L—Nathan P. Bushnell died suddenly at 
Peekskill, New York, on March 5, aged forty-three 
years. 


'or—Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Letters on Colonel 
Henry W. Shoemaker, 71 Broadway, Publisher 
of the АНоопа Morning Tribune. 


%025— Henry Е. Haviland, who for the last five 
years has been Vice-President and Manager of the 
Chicago Office of Walker Brothers and Haviland, is 
now Manager of the New York Office, 120 Broad- 
way. Walker Brothers and Haviland are manuíac- 
turers’ agents for electrical equipments and clectrical 
specialties. 


03 — Colin С. Fink has been elected President of 
the American Electro-Chemical Society. 


'o3S—J]. Е. Bauchelle is Manager of the Utah 
Metal and Tunnel Company, Bingham Canyon, 
Utah. F. M. Wichman is Consulting Engineer for 
the same Company. 
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’04, 708 M —Otto Н. Leber, 537 West End Avenue, 
has resigned as instructor in Physiology at the 
College of the City of New York, and has been ap- 
pointed an instructor in Physiology at P. and S. 


'o4— John Redwood Fisher has been surgeon in 
the American Ambulance in France since May, 1916. 
His wife, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, '04 Ph.D., is 
also in France. 


'o04—H. B. Swortfiguer, 604 West 162 Street, is 
sales manager with the Bragdon Envelope Com- 
pany, 115 Worth Street, New York City. 


’04L—George Chittenden Turner is the author 
of a one-act comedy with music, entitled, ‘‘Jar- 
Phoonk," which was acted at the Brevoort Hotel 
by members of the University Glee Club on May 5. 


'os— Announcement has been made of the engage- 
ment of Howard Morrel Peck to Miss Elizabeth M. 
Jewett, daughter of Major and Mrs. R. Dickinson 
Jewett of New York and Washington. 


'o$5— Announcement has been made of the engage- 
ment of Leslie Brewster Smith, of Mt. Vernon, to 
Miss Natalie Shinn, daughter of Mrs. and Mra. 
John M. Shinn, of Pelham Manor. 


'o7, 'ogL — Adolph Bangser was married on April 
4th at the Hotel Marseilles, to Miss Violet Solomon- 
idy. 

'o8S— C. J. Holslag is an electrical engineer with 
the New York Central Railroad. His address is 
526 Simpson Street, Peekskill, М. Y. 


'o8— Joyce Kilmer has moved his residence 
from Mahway, New Jersey, to Larchmont Manor, 
New York. 


'o9— Arthur D. Alexander, former basketball star, 
has been granted a furlough from Squadron A, and 
has gone to Plattsburg volunteering for the 
Officers Reserve. 


- 


'09—H. N. Harson is with the Beacon Manufac- 
turing Company, who manufacture blankets and 
napped goods. Ніз address is 50 Union Square 
East, New York. 


'yo— Robert V. Mahon, former basketball and 
crew star has joined the Officers Reserve and is at 
Plattsburg. 


710, 'r3L— Francis N. Bangs is Secretary to 
Justice Nathan Bijur, '82L, of the New York Su- 
preme Court. Bangs recently passed examinations 
for captaincy in the Officers' Reserve Corps, United 
States Army. 


"rT, '13L —Hua-Chuen Mei has announced that 
he has opened offices for the general practice of the 
law at 127 Szechuen Road, Shanghai, China. 
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'"II— Wayne D. Heydecker is Committee Secre- 
tary of the City Club, 55 West Forty-fourth Street, 
New York. 


'"1g18— William R. Wright is with the Aetna Ex- 
plosives Company in the Operating Departinent, 120 
Broadway, New York. 


'3—Elbridge Colby, 112 Church Street, S. E., 
Minneapolis, is now a regular contributor to the 
**Bellman.”’ 


’12Ph.D.—J. Bronfenbrenner resigned his posi- 
tion as Director of Research Laboratories of the 
Western Pennsylvania Hospital in Pittsburgh to 
take the post of Assistant Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Hygiene at Harvard. | 


'12—Announcement has been made of the en- 
gagement of Lawrence K. Frank to Miss Alice de V. 
Bryant, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. William Sohier 
Bryant of New York and Cohasset, Mass. 


*12, 'I4L—F. I. Schechter is a Counselor at Law 
at 30 Broad Street, New York. 


'14A.M.— Walter M. Kraus, 141 West Seventy- 
five Street. was married on May 5 to Miss Marian 
F. Nathan, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Nathan, 145 West Seventy-six Street. 


’14M—William Н. Braddock has written Dean 
Lambert of the Medical School from the King 
Edward VII's Hospital, Cardiff, Wales (formerly 
Cardiff Infirmary), that he has passed the required 
examinations to receive the diplomas of M. R. C. S. 
(Eng.), L. К. C. P. (Lond.). The examination was 
taken last January, and Braddock passed it all at 
the first trial, which is not often done, most British 
students preferring to take different portions of the 
exams, Medicine, Surgery and Obstetrics (or as 
they call it abroad, Midwifery), at separate sittings. 
The examinations are held every three months. 


'14, ’15L—Clarence Frederick Milheiser, Jr., was 
born on March 20 to Mr. and Mrs. Clarence F. 
Milheiser, at Houston, Texas. 


'14A.M.— J. B. Coleman is teaching at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, Columbia, S. C., in the 
department of mathematics. 


'14—R. J. Setchanone is Editor of the Harlem 
Home News, 135 West 125th Street, New York. 


'14— Benjamin Grossbaum, 1018 East 163rd 
Street, has changed his name to Benjamin Graham. 


'14— Steddiford Pitt was one of the team of 
N. Y. A. C. Fencers who won the team dueling 
swords championship of the New York Division of 
the American Fencers' League in the annual compe- 
tition held at the Fencers' Club of New York. 


'15—Julius K. Richards is teaching modern lan- 
guages at the Olivet College, Olivet, Michigan. 


В. АҮМАВ SANDS, '74 


'15A.M.— Donald R. Taft is Acting Registrar at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


'15A.M.— Willard W. Bartlett is teaching in the 
Rangoon Baptist College, Rangoon, Burma. 


'15—S. Grant Stone is with C. H. Alden Com- 
pany, Abington, Massachusetts. 


'ysS— Russell С. Hine is with the Midvale Steel 
and Ordnance Company, Philadelphia, and is living 
at 1221 Airdrie Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


"I5, 'r6S— Louis Н. Е. Mouquin, Jr., was married 
on May 16 to Miss Ruth Mary Harahan, at Nepon- 
ait, L. L 


'15]— The engagement of Frederick C. Schang, 
Jr., to Miss Pauline Wilma Weurster, '18T.C., has 
been announced. 


#161, — Announcement has been made of the en- 
gagement of Spencer A. Studwell, attorney at law, 
New York City, to Miss Marjorie Rowell of Bel- 
mont, New York. 


716S—J. A. B. Armstrong is chief engineer with 


the Central Chile Copper Company, Coquimbo, 


Chile. 
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'"16L—Robert L. Stearns is with Hughes and 
Dorsey, 407 International Trust Building, Denver, 
Colorado. 


'16L—Samuel W. Murphy, 149 Keap Street, 
Brooklyn, was recently appointed personal attend- 
ant to Supreme Court Justice Blackmar, recently 
designated by Governor Whitman to sit in the 
Appellate Division. 


'16S— J. M. Gleeson may now be addressed at 201 
Vert 100th Street, New York. 


'16S— Felix E. Wormser, a former member of the 
Varisty Crew is with the Cornucopia Mines Com- 
pany of New York, and may be addressed at Cornu- 
copia, Oregon. 


'16T.C.— John Burns has been appointed super- 
visor of industrial arts in Chattanooga, Tenn. 


'"16S— In a recent issue of the News, it was re- 
ported that Mr. Henry G. Nevitt was with the 
Aetna Explosives Company. Since fall he has been 
with Henry L. Doherty and Company, 6o Wall 
Street, and he is still with this company. 


'16 S— Lewis N. Moeller is inspecting engineer 
with the Atlas Portland Cement Company, Corn 
Exchange Bank Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


'16 S— George H. John, Jr., is organist of Grace 
Lutheran Church, New York. 


'16—Louis A. Passarelli is instructor in Italian 
and Spanish at University of Toronto. 


'17 (Feb.)—William Rankin is in the advertising 
department of the Ingersoll Watch Company. 


20] — Alfred Н. P. Sayers is іп the Local Room of 
the Chicago Tribune and is living at 1635 East 
Fifty-third Street, Chicago. 


B. Aymar Sands, '74 


Benjamin Aymar Sands died May I, 1917. His 
funeral service at Grace Church was attended by a 
very large number of representative people of New 
York, among these being President Butler and the 
members of the Board of Trustees of Columbia Uni- 
versity, together with delegations from many cor- 
porations, clubs and associations with which Mr. 
Sands was connected. А great many were present 
from his fraternity of Delta Psi, and from his Ciass 
of '74 of Columbia College. 

Mr. Sands was a remarkably able, conscientious 
and well-balanced man. The charming little Class 
'74 History, written at graduation by S. Albert 
Reed, '74, informs us that Sands in his treshman 
year was chosen as class Treasurer "because he was 
known to be a man of eminent financial talent.” 

In June, 1873. he was elected to Phi Beta Kappa 
as “опе of three students who had the best standing 
for the three preceding years.” 
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At Commencement in 1874, he delivered the first 
of the English orations, his theme being ''Popular 
Indifference to the Exercise of Suffrage.’ Thus at 
that early period of his career there seems to have 
been germinating that interest in the duties of citi- 
zenship which led many years later to his successful 
attacks against machine politics, and to the passage 
of the first Primary Law under which New York's 
first legal Primary was held. It was to Sands that 
was largely due the organization of the noted 
Twenty-seventh Assembly District Republican 
Club. 

In the early Nineties,he urged the raising of funds 
for a central dining hall and dormitories for Colum- 
bia University, and contributed very materially to 
the acquisition of South Field by Columbia. 

In тооо he was elected a trustee of Columbia, and 
at the next regular meeting of his class it was 

"RESOLVED, that the Class of '74 do now 
express its gratification that the Trustees of 

Columbia University have elected to their 

membership Mr. B. A. Sands as one who would 

have been the natural selection of the Class of 


, ДА 


74. 
For all the intervening years he has done his duty 
to his class and to his University —upon that board. 

He was a member of the distinguished law firm of 
Bowers and Sands. His opinions in matters of real 
estate values and in the law of real property were 
highly regarded, and his counsel in business and 
financial problems was greatly respected. 

Withal he was a retiring, modest man, given to 
few words, yet singularly able in expression. In 
matters of personal conduct he seems to have been 
as irreproachable as a man can possibly be. He was 
absolutely dependable in every relation of life. 

Will the Alumni News receive this tribute as a 
sincere effor. to record the irreparable loss that 
everv man in the Class oí '74 feels that he has sus- 
tained in the death of Ben Sands. 


Е. D. SHAw, 
Secretary, Class '74 


Joseph Hodges Choate, '16 Hon. 


Columbia men learned with deep sorrow. of the 
death on May 14 of Joseph Hodges Choate, LL.D., 
1916. Though a graduate of Harvard University 
in the Class of 1852, he had come to be looked upon 
by Columbia men as their very own. That he recip- 
rocated the feeling was made clear at the Holiday 
Luncheon last December when he explained so 
delightfully what a hard time he had to differentiate 
between his Harvard and Columbia afhliations. 
The few hours before his death were spent preparing 
for an address which he was to deliver at Columbia 
on May 15, and after talking over the prospect 
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with his wife and daughter, retired. He became ill 
about 10 p. m. and died at 11:30. 

Space does not permit us to even attempt to 
record the many events of his wonderful life. He 
was born at Salem, Massachusetts, on January 24, 
1832, and was the son of George and Margaret 
Manning (Hodges) Choate. He prepared for col- 
lege in the public schools of Salem and was gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1852. He studied law at the 
Harvard Law School, graduated in 1854, and was 
admitted to the Bar of Massachusetts in 1855, in 
which year he made his home in New York. 

His first connection in New York was with 
Scudder and Carter, and in 1856 he was invited to 
enter the firm of Butler, Evarts and Southmayd, 
the name of the firm being changed in 1859 to 
Evarts, Southmayd and Choate, and to Evarts, 
Choate and Beaman in 1884. 

Mr. Choate was a member and former President 
of the American Bar Association, the New York 
State Bar Association, the Bar Association of the 
City of New York, and the Harvard Law School 
Association, a Trustee of the American Museum of 
Natural History and the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, and a Governor of New York Hospital. He 
was a member and former President of the Union 
League and Harvard Clubs, and a member of the 
Metropolitan, University, New York Athletic, 
Downtown, Century, Riding, Alpha Delta Phi, 
Barnard, and City Clubs, and he was an honorary 
bencher of the Inner Temple, London, England. 
He was many times a Doctor of Laws. He was first 
made an LL.D. by Amherst in 1887. Harvard fol- 
lowed in 1888, Yale in 1901, and Williams in 1905. 
Abroad he received the degree from Edinburgh and 
from Cambridge in 1900, from Oxíord in 1902 (this 
university made him a Doctor oí Civil Law), from 
St. Andrew's in 1902, and from Glasgow in 1904. 
The University of Pennsylvania made him an LL.D. 
in 1908, and Columbia in 1916. 

For many years Mr. Choate was the most promi- 
nent figure in the legal profession in this country. 
In January. 1899, he retired to accept the appoint- 
ment tendered to him by President Mckinley, of 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James, and at that 
time he had long been recognized as the leader of 
the American Bar. He later led the delegation from 


.this country to the Peace Conference at the Hague. 


Earlier in life, as a member of the Committee of 
Seventy in 1871, he was instrumental in smashing 
the Tweed Ring and his attacks upon Richard 
Croker will be long remembered. Ап account of 
the legal battles in which he figured would fill many 
large volumes. Some of the more important can be 
brietly mentioned. In the case of Feuardent against 
di Cesnola, in a triallasting for many months, he suc- 
cessfully defended the genuineness of the Cypriote 
antiquities inthe Metropolitan Museum of Art. To 
accomplish that end, he was obliged at short notice to 
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becomean expert inarchozelogy. The Credit Mobilier 

case, involving the contract for the construction 
of the Union Pacific Railroad; the case of Stewart 
against Huntington, to recover a large sum of money 
alleged to be due on a contract for the purchase of 
stock, and involving the operations of the builders 
of the Central Pacific Railroad, the cases of Hutchin- 
son against the New York Stock Exchange, of Loubat 
against the Union Club, the case of Hunt against 
the executors of Paran Stevens, the tamous May- 
nard, New York election fraud cases in 1891 and 
.1892, many cases in the Admiralty Courts, many in 
different jurisdictions involving attacks upon the 
validity of the Standard Oil Trust and the Tobacco 
Trust, in which millions of dollars were involved; 
the Cruger, Vanderbilt, Tilden, Stewart, Hoyt, 
Drake, and Hopkins-Searles and other important 
will cases were all featured by his wonderful ability 
as a lawyer. A somewhat extraordinary case in 
which Mr. Choate was successful was one before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in which he 
secured against the railroads centering in this city a 
reduction and graduation in freight rates on milk 
which the railroads had refused to change for many 
years. 

Mr. Choate also gained fame as an authority on 
constitutional law. Among the notable cases he 
argued before the Supreme Court of the United 
States was the famous income tax case in which Mr. 
Choate succeeded in proving the unconstitutionality 
of the income tax law of 1894; and another was the 
Texas trust law case involving the constitutionality 
of the anti-trust law of the State of Texas. 

Mr. Choate never held public office, but gave 
much of his time and energy to the people, not only 
as a member and chief counsel of the “Committee 
of Seventy.” but in other anti-Tammany fights. 
In 1894, he was President of the State Constitutional 
Convention, rendering valuable service to the State. 
In 1897, he gave his support to the candidacy of 
Seth Low, '70, for Mayor, and in the State cam- 
paign of -1898, delivered a number of effective 
addresses for the Republican candidate for 
Governor. Їп 1897, Mr. Choate was a candidate for 
United States Senator, but was defeated by Thomas 
C. Platt. 


Student Notes 


R. R. O'Loughlin, '18, D. W. Leys, '18, W. S. 
Knickerbocker, '17, and E. McGarvey, '18, were 
appointel to the C. U. C. A. cabinet at a recent 
meeting of the association. A Chinese member to 
the cabinet will be appointed later. The new 
officers are: W. Fletcher, '18, President; S. С. 
Mudd, '18, First Vice-president; C. С. Proffitt, '17, 
Second Vice-president; G. Greenough, '18, Third 
Vice-president; С. D. Larner, '20, Secretary; А.С. 
Frey, '19. Treasurer. 


For the Class of 1917 Science the following per- 
manent officers were elected: President, J. G. 
Pringle; Vice-presidents, E. C. Gainsborg. J. G. 
Manning; Secretary, M. Landau; Treasurer, L. E. 
Ellinger. W. Sammis, L. D. Place, M. Rosenzweig 
and E. C. Gainsborg were appointed to serve on 
an Insurance Committee. 


The Players Club held its last meeting of the year 
in the Gemot on May 9, and elected officers and 
committees for the coming year. The President of 
the Players for 1917-1918 is A. E. Rhinehart, '14; 
Vice-president, J. D. Beals, Jr., '18L; Secretary, 
A. C. Curry, '17; Treasurer, L. C. Lordly, '12. 
The Play Committee is composed of: K. S. Webb, 
‘ro, Chairman; W. Kelly, '07; and О. Hammer- 
stein, II, '18L. The personnel of the Executive 
Committee is: J. A. Strang, '16, Chairman; J. 
Buhler, and C. Steiner, '17. 


Thirteen men were elected to Philo at the annual 
spring elections. Of these ten were Freshmen. The 
list is as follows: W. Fletcher, '18; T. С. Schaedle, 
'18; H.W. Proffit,'19; and Е. Post, '20; the Fresh- 
men, Owens, Benedict, Litt, O'Sullivan, Simonson, 
Rauchtuss, Conant, Craigmyle, Johnson. 

In addition, the officers for the next term were 
elected as follows: President, С. P. Ivins, '18; 
Vice-president, R. L. Loiseaux, '18; Secretary. H. 
Friess, '19; Treasurer, R. W. Westwood. '19. 

The Juniors elected to membership on the Stu- 
dent Board of Representatives for next ycar at the 
second election are Herbert E. Volmer, Lech W. 
Zychlinski, J. M. Bijur, Duncan W. Leys, A. L. 
Huelsenbeck, and I. T. Rosen. These meu with 
R. R. O' I. oughiiu and J. H. Brown, who were elected 
at the early spring voting, will make up the 1918 
Board. 


The most important meeting ot the Class of 1917 
during the vear was held on May 9 and was well 
attended. The Class veted the Alumni Association 
Prize to the “most faithful and deserving student” 
to Edwatd M. Earle, Chairman of the Board of 
Student Representatives, editor of the 1917 Colum- 
bian and Captain of the Varsity Debating Team. 
At the same meeting, the Class voted the Rolker 
Prize, awarded to the member oí the Senicr Class 
deemed by his classmates the most worthy of special 
distinction as an undergraduate student, because ої 
scholarship, participation in student activities, pre- 
eminence in athletic sports, or in any combination 
of these, to E. V. Littauer, the fullback on the 1915 
football team, who is studying medicine at P. and 
S. under the professional option rule. Permanent 
Class officers were also elected as follows: President, 
Edward M. Earle; First Vice-President, Arthur K. 
Paddock; Second Vice-President, Charles A. Rea- 
gan; Secretary, A. F. Von Bernuth; Treasurer, 
Edward Gluck; Historian, Willtam Hillman. 
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Watch for next issue—Ambulance Number 


As the American Ambulance Service 
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has already saved over Two Hundred Thousand First Line Veter- 
ans, who would otherwise have been lost to France, how can we 
more quickly or effectively aid our allies than by increasing this ser- 


vice? 


Over one thousand College men driving seven hundred ambulances sent and main- 
tained by eighty-two American Universities and Colleges. Ninety-two have received 
the Croix-de-Guerre, two the Medaille Militaire and two the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor. Thus does 


France Estimate the Services of Our Collegians 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Lemcke ё Buecuner, Agents, 30-32 West 27th St., New York 


Books published at net prices are sold by booksellers everywhere at the net prices. When 
delivered from the publishers, carriage, either postage or expressage, is an extra charge. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


Anthropology. By Franz Boas, Professor of Anthropology, Colum- 
bia University. A lecture in the series on Science, Philosophy, and 
Art. 8vo, paper, pp. 28. $.25 net. See p. 32. 


Changes in Bodily Form of Descendants of Immigrants. By 
FRANZ Boas, Ph.D. Reprinted from the Reports of the United 
States Immigration Commission. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 573. $1.75 
net. | 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


Edited by FRANz Boas 


Vol. I. Coos Texts. By Leo J. FRACHTENBERG, Ph.D. Indian 
texts, with parallel English translation, collected among one of the 
vanishing tribes of the coast of Oregon. 8vo, cloth, pp. v + 216. 


Vol. II. Kwakiutl Tales. By Franz Boas, Ph.D., Professor of 
Anthropology, Columbia University. Indian texts, with parallel 
English translation. Mythology of one of the tribes of Vancouver 
Island. буо, cloth, pp. viii + 495. 


Vol. III. Contributions to the Ethnology of the Salish Tribes. : 


By JAMES А. TEIT. Geographical distribution of the Salish dialects, 
notes on the ethnology of various tribes, and mythology. Im 
preparation. 

Vol. IV. Lower Umpqua Texts and Notes on the Kusan Dialects. 
Ву Го J. FRACHTENBERG, Ph.D. Indian texts, with parallel 
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English translations, collected among one of the vanishing tribes of 
the coast of Oregon. 8vo, cloth, pp. vi + 156. 

Subscription price for the entire series, $2.50 met per volume. 
Single volumes, $3.00 met. 


ARCHITECTURE 


Engineering for Architects. By De Witt CLINTON Рохр, M.A., 
Instructor in Architectural Engineering, Columbia University. 
I2mo, cloth, pp. viii + 104. $2.00 net. 


ASTRONOMY 


Astronomy. Ву Навор Jacosy, Rutherford Professor of Astron- 
omy, Columbia University. A lecture in the series on Science, 
Philosophy, and Art. 8vo, paper, pp. 16. $.25 met. беер. 32. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Francis Lieber. His Life and Political Philosophy. By Lewis R. 
HARLEY, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. х + 213. Portrait. $1.75 net. 


Memoirs of Frederick A. P. Barnard, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., 
D.C.L. Tenth President of Columbia College. By JOHN FULTON. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 485. Portraits. $2.00 net. 

Cadwallader Colden. A Representative Eighteenth Century Off- 
cial. By ALICE MAPELSDEN Keys, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv + 
375. $2.25 net. 

A Naturalist in the Bahamas. John I. Northrop. A Memorial 
Volume. Edited.with a Biographical Introduction by HENRY 
FAIRFIELD OSBORN. 8vo, cloth, pp. xv + 281. Illustrations and 
plates. $2.50 net. 

See also “St. Jean de Crèvecoeur”, p. 13.; “Магу Astell,” р. 13.; 
“Theodor Fontane,” p. 16. 


BIOLOGY 


An Atlas of the Fertilization and Karyokinesis of the Ovum. 
By Ермомр B. Wilson, LL.D., Da Costa Professor of Zoology, 
Columbia University; with the cooperation of EDWARD LEAMING, 
M.D., Instructor in Photography, College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Columbia University. Royal 4to, cloth, pp. vii + 32. 
Illustrated. $4.00 net. 
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Biology. By Ермомр B. Witson, Da Costa Professor of Zoology, 
Columbia University. A lecture in the series on Science, Philosophy, 
and Art. 8vo, pp. 36. $.25 nel. See p. 32. 

Zoology. By HENRY E. CRAMPTON, Professor of Zoology, Columbia 
University. A lecture in the series on Science, Philosophy, and 
Art. 8vo, pp. 36. $.25 net. See p. 32. 

The Doctrine of Evolution. Its Basis and its Scope. By HENRY 
E. CRAMPTON, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology, Columbia University. 
I2mo, cloth, pp. ix + 311. $1.50 net. See Hewitt Lectures, p. 30. 

Heredity and Sex. By THomas Hunt Moncaw, Ph.D., Professor 
of Experimental Zoology, Columbia University. 12mo, cloth, рр. 
ix + 284. Illustrated with 121 text figures. $1.75 met. See Jesup 
Lectures, p. 31. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY BIOLOGICAL SERIES 
Edited by HENRY FAIRFIELD OsBoRN and EpMUND B. WILSON 


Vol. V. The Foundations of Zoology. By WILLIAM KEITH 
Brooks, LL.D., late Professor of Zoology, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. Second edition, revised. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii + 339. $2.50 net. 


Vol. IX. Ants. Their Structure, Development and Behavior. 
By WILLIAM MonRTON WHEELER, Ph.D., Professor of Economic 
Entomology, Harvard University. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxv + 663. 286 
illustrations. $5.00 net. 


Vol. X. Behavior of the Lower Organisms. By Н. S. JENNINGS, 
Ph.D., Professor of Experimental Zoology, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv 4- 366. Illustrated. $3.00 net. 


The following volumes of this series are not published by the 
Columbia University Press. They may be obtained from The Mac- 
millan Company, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. | 
Vol. I. From the Greeks to Darwin. Ап outline of the Development of the 

Evolution Idea. By HENRY FAIRFIELD OsBonN, Sc.D., LL.D., Research Professor 

of Zoology, Columbia University. 8vo, cloth, pp. x + 259. $2.00 net. Published 

by The Macmillan Co. 
Vol. II and Vol. III. Out of print. Published by The Macmillan Co. 
Vol. IV. The Cell in Development and Inheritance. By Epmunp B. WILSON, 

LL.D., Da Costa Professor of Zoology, Columbia University. Second edition, 


revised and enlarged. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxi + 483. Illustrated. $3.50 net. Pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Co. 
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Vol. VI. The Protozoa. By Gary N. Cavxkins, Ph.D., Professor of Protozoology, 
Columbia University. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi + 347. Illustrated. $3.00 net. Pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Co. 


Vol. VII. Regeneration. By THomas Hunt Morcan, Ph.D., Professor of 
Experimental Zoology, Columbia University. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii -+ 313. Illus- 
trated. $3.00 net. Published by The Macmillan Co. 


Vol. УШ. Out of print. Published by The Macmillan Co. 


BOTANY 


Botany. By HERBERT МАЛЕ RIcHARDS, Professor of Botany, 
Columbia University. A lecture in the series on Science, Philosophy, 
and Art. 8vo, paper, pp. 36. $.25 met. See p. 32. 


CHEMISTRY 


Some Aspects of Industrial Chemistry. By L. H. BAEKELAND, 
Sc.D. 8vo, paper, pp. 43. $.25 net. 

Our Analytical Chemistry and Its Future. By WILLIAM FRANCIS 
HILLEBRAND, Ph.D., Chief Chemist of the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. 8vo, paper, pp. 36. $.25 net. 


CHINESE 


China and the Chinese. By HERBERT ALLEN GILES, LL.D., 
Professor of Chinese, University of Cambridge, England. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. ix + 229. $1.50 net. 

The Ancient History of China to the End of the Chou Dynasty. 
By FRIEDRICH HiRTH, Ph.D., Professor of Chinese, Columbia 
University. 12mo, cloth, pp. xx + 383. Map. $2.50 net. 

Chinese Literature. A chapter in "Lectures on Literature." See 
р. 33. 

CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 

Classical Studies in Honour of Henry Drisler. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
ix + 310. Portrait and other illustrations. $4.00 net. 

Archzology. By JAMES RIGNALL WHEELER, Professor of Greek 
Archeology and Art, Columbia University. A lecture in the series 
on Science, Philosophy, and Art. 8vo, paper, pp. 29. $.25 met. 
See p. 32. 
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Latin and Greek Literatures. Chapters in ‘‘Lectures on Litera- 
ture." See p. 33. 

Greek Literature. Edited by the Department of Classical Philology, 
Columbia University. A series of lectures delivered at Columbia 
University by scholars from various universities. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
vii + 316. $2.00 met. For contents see p. 33. 

The Classical Papers of Mortimer Lamson Earle. With a Memoir. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xxxii + 298. Portrait and plate. $3.00 net. 

Four Stages of Greek Religion. By GILBERT Murray, Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. 8vo, cloth, pp. 223. 
$1.50 net. 

Hellenic Civilization. See p. 17. 


The Ethics of Euripides. See p. 26. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN CLASSICAL 
PHILOLOGY 


Edited by the Department of Classical Philology 


The Satire of Seneca on the Apotheosis of Claudius, commonly 
called the AzokoXokvgrec:is. A Study. Ву ALLAN PERLEY BALL, 
Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. уй + 256. $1.25 net. 

The Stress Accent in Latin Poetry. By ELIZABETH HICKMAN DU 
Bots, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. v + 96. $1.25 net. 

Studies in the Philosophical Terminology of Lucretius and 
Cicero. By KATHARINE C. REILEy, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. ix + 
I33. $1.25 net. 

Costume in Roman Comedy. By CATHARINE SAUNDERS, Ph.D. 
I2mo, cloth, pp. x + 145. $1.25 net. 

De Infinitivi Finalis vel Consecutivi Constructione apud 
Priscos Poetas Graecos. By CHARLES JONES OGDEN, Ph.D. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 65. $1.00 net. 

The Bellum Civile of Petronius. By FLORENCE T. BALDWIN, Ph.D. 
I2mo, cloth, pp. viii + 264. $1.25 net. 

Religious Cults Associated with the Amazons. By FLORENCE 
Mary BENNETT, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. ix + 79. Cloth, $1.25 met; paper, 
$1.00 net. 
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A Study of Archaism in Euripides. By CLARENCE AUGUSTUS 
MANNING, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. xi + 98. $1.25 net. 

Studies in Magic from Latin Literature, By EUGENE TAVENNER, 
Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. x + 155. $1.25 net. 

Prolegomena to an Edition of the Works of Decimus Magnus 
Ausonius. By SISTER MARIE JosÉ Byrne, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. viii + 101. $1.25 net. 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS 


The Teaching of German in Secondary Schools. By ELIJAm 
WILLIAM BAGSTER-COLLINS, A.M., Associate Professor of German, 
Columbia University. r2mo, cloth, pp. ix + 232. $1.50 net. 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE 
LITERATURE 


Edited by the Department of English and Comparative Literature 


Romances of Roguery. An Episode in the History of the Novel. 
By FRANK WADLEIGH CHANDLER, Ph.D. 

Part I. The Picaresque Novel in Spain. 12mo, cloth, pp. ix + 
483. $2.00 net. 

А History of Literary Criticism in the Renaissance with Special 
Reference to the Influence of Italy in the Formation and Develop- 
ment of Modern Classicism. By JOEL Eras SPINGARN, Ph.D., 
sometime Professor of Comparative Literature, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 12mo, cloth, pp. xi + 
350. $1.50 net. 

The Italian Renaissance in England. Studies. By Lewis Ern- 
STEIN, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. xvii + 420. Illustrated. $1.50 met. 

Platonism in English Poetry of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. By Јонм Ѕмітн Harrison, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, рр. 
xi + 235. $2.00 net. 

Irish Life in Irish Fiction. By Horatio SHEAFE Krans, Ph.D. 
12mo, cloth, pp. vii + 338. $1.50 net. 

The English Heroic Play. А Critical Description of the Rhymed 
Tragedy of the Restoration. By Lewis NATHANIEL CHASE, Ph.D. 
I2mo, cloth, pp. xii + 250. $2.00 net. 
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The Oriental Tale in England in the Eighteenth Century. By 
MARTHA PIKE CONANT, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. xxvi + 312. 
$2.00 net. 

The French Influence in English Literature from the Accession 
of Elizabeth to the Restoration. By ALFRED HORATIO UPHAM, 
Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. ix + 560. $2.00 net. 


The Influence of Molière on Restoration Comedy. By DUDLEY 
Howe Miles, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. xi + 272. $1.50 net. 


The Greek Romances in Elizabethan Prose Fiction. By SAMUEL 


LEE Worrr, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. ix + 529. $2.00 net. 
Idylls of Fishermen. By HENRY Marion HALL, Ph.D. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. xiii + 220. $1.50 net. 


(This series is continued under the title “Studies in English and 
Comparative Literature." See p. 12) 


ECONOMICS 


Statistics and Sociology. By RicHMoND Mavo-Surrag, Ph.D., late 
Professor of Political Economy and Social Science, Columbia 
University. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi + 399. $3.00 met. 

The Shifting and Incidence of Taxation. By Epwin R. A. 
SELIGMAN, LL.D., McVickar Professor of Political Economy, 
Columbia University. Third edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xii + 427. $3.00 net. 

The Economic Interpretation of History. By Epwin R. A. 
SELIGMAN, LL.D. Second edition, revised. 12mo, cloth, pp. ix 
+ 166. $1.50 net. . 

The Problem of Monopoly. By Joan Batts Crank, LL.D., 
Professor of Political Economy, Columbia University. 12mo, cloth, 
pp. vi + 128. $1.25 net. See Hewitt Lectures, p. 30. 

The Currency Problem. А series of Addresses delivered at Colum- 
bia University, 1907—08. 8vo, pp. xxvii + 170. $1.25 net. 

Economics. By HENRY ROGERS SEAGER, Professor of Political 
Economy, Columbia University. А lecture in the series on Science, 
Philosophy, and Art. 8vo, paper, pp. 27. $.25 met. See p. 32. 

Milk Production Cost Accounts. Principles and Methods. By 
CarL W. Larson, Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. xv + бо. $.75 net. 
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ENGLISH 


Shaksperian Studies. By Members of the Department of English 
and Comparative Literature, Columbia University. Edited by 
BRANDER MATTHEWS and ASHLEY HORACE THORNDIKE.  8vo, 
cloth, pp. viii + 452. $2.25 net. 

A Pageant of the XIIIth Century for the Seven Hundredth 
Anniversary of Roger Bacon. Plan and notes by Јонм J. Coss, 
Text by JOHN ERSKINE, and Illustrations by CLAGGETT WILSON. 
75 pp. Small paper edition, $.50. Large paper edition with illus- 
trations, $2.00 net. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN ENGLISH 


Issued by Authority of the Department of English and Comparative 
Literature 


Joseph Glanvill. A Study in English Thought and Letters of the 
Seventeenth Century. By FERRIS GREENSLET, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, 
pp. xi + 235. Portrait. $1.50 met. 

The Elizabethan Lyric. A Study. By JoHN Евѕкіме, Ph.D., 
Professor of English, Columbia University. 12mo, cloth, pp. xvi + 
344. $1.50 net. 

Classical Echoes in Tennyson. By WILFRED P. MustTarp, Ph.D. 
I2mo, cloth, pp. xvi + 164. $1.25 net. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN ENGLISH 
NEW SERIES 


Sir Walter Scott as a Critic of Literature. By MARGARET BALL, 
Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. x + 188. $1.00 net. 

The Early American Novel. By LirLiE DEMiNG Lose, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. vii + 131. $1.00 net. 

. Studies in New England Transcendentalism. By HAROLD 
CLARKE GODDARD, Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. x + 217. $1.00 net. 

A Study of Shelley's Drama ‘The Cenci.” By ERNEST SUTHER- 
LAND Bartes, Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. ix + 103. $1.00 net. 

Verse Satire in England before the Renaissance. By SAMUEL 
MARION TUCKER, Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. xi + 245. $1.00 net. 
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The Accusative with Infinitive and Some Kindred Constructions 
in English. By JAcoB ZEITLIN, Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. xi + 177. 
$1.00 nel. 


Government Regulation of the Elizabethan Drama. By VIRGINIA 
CROCHERON GILDERSLEEVE, Ph.D., Dean of Barnard College and 
Professor of English. 8vo, cloth, pp. vii + 259. $1.25 net. 


The Stage History of Shakespeare's King Richard the Third. 
By Асе I. Perry Woop, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. xi + 186. $1.25 
: net. 


The Shaksperian Stage. By VicroRn EMANUEL ALBRIGHT, Ph.D. 
8vo, cloth, xii + 194. Illustrated. $1.50 met. 


Thomas Carlyle as a Critic of Literature. By FREDERICK 
WILLIAM Roe, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. xi + 152. $1.25 net. 


Leigh Hunt’s Relations with Byron, Shelley and Keats. By 
BARNETTE MILLER, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. vii + 169. $1.25 net. 


The Authorship of Timon of Athens. By ERNEST HUNTER 
WRIGHT, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 8vo, cloth, pp. ix + 104. $1.25 net. 


English Tragicomedy. Its Origin and History. By Frank Н. 
RIsTINE, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. xv + 247. $1.50 net. 


John Dennis. His Life and Criticism. By Harry С. PauL, Ph.D. 
8vo, cloth, pp. viii + 229. Portrait. $1.25 net. 


The Rise of the Novel of Manners. A Study of English Prose 
Fiction between 1600 and 1740. By CHARLOTTE E. MorGan, Ph.D. 
8vo, cloth, pp. ix + 271. $1.50 net. 


The Political Prophecy in England. By Rupert Tay or, Ph.D. 
Instructor in English, Columbia University. 8vo, cloth, pp. xx + 
165. $1.25 net. 


The Middle English Penitential Lyric. A Study and Collection - 


of Early Religious Verse. By FRANK ALLEN PATTERSON, Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor of English, Columbia University. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. ix + 203. $1.50 net. 
The Soliloquies of Shakespeare. A Study in Technic. By Morris 
LERoy ARNOLD, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. x + 177. $1.25 met. 
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The Exemplum in the Early Religious and Didactic Literature 
of England. Ву JOSEPH ALBERT MosHER, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
xi + 150. $1.25 net. 

New Poems by James I. of England. Edited by ALLAN Е. WEST- 
сотт, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. xci + 121. $1.50 net. 

Thomas Dekker. A Study. By Mary LELAND Номт, Ph.D. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xiii + 212. $1.25 net. 

Mathew Carey. Editor, Author and Publisher. By EARL L. 
BRADSHER, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. xi + 144. $1.25 net. 


(This series is continued under the title "Columbia University Studies 
in English and Comparative Literature") 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN ENGLISH AND 
COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 


(Continuation of "Studies in English" and “Studies in Comparative 
Literature”) 


Lord Byron as a Satirist in Verse. By CLAUDE M. F UESS, Ph.D. 
12mo, cloth, pp. хі + 228. $1.25 net. 

Spenser's "Shepherd's Calender” in Relation to Contemporary 
Affairs. By JAMES JACKSON HIGGINSON, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. 
xiii + 364. $1.50 net. 

The Commedia Dell'Arte. A Study in Italian Popular Comedy. 
By WINIFRED SMITH, Ph.D. . 12mo, cloth, pp. xv + 290. Illustrated. 
$2.00 net. 

Literary Influences in Colonial Newspapers, 1704-1750. Ву 
ELIZABETH CHRISTINE Соок, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. xi + 279. 
$1.50 net. 

Learned Societies and English Literary Scholarship in Great 
Britain and the United States. By Harrison Ross STEEVEs, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English, Columbia University. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. xiv + 245. $1.50 net. 

Aaron Hill. Poet, Dramatist, Projector. By DonorHv BREW- 
STER, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. xiii + 300. Portrait. $1.50 met. 


Chaucer and the Roman de la Rose. By DEAN SPRUILL FANSLER, 
Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. хі + 269. $1.50 met. 
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Gnomic Poetry in Anglo-Saxon. By BLANCHE COLTON WILLIAMS, 
Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. xiii + 171. Frontispiece. $1.50 net. 

The Relations of Shirley's Plays to the Elizabethan ‘Drama. 
By ROBERT STANLEY FORSYTHE, Ph.D. i2mo, cloth, pp. xiv + 
483. $2.00 net. 

The Ballade. By HELEN Louisk Comen, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. 
xix 4- 397. $1.75 net. 

The Life and Romances of Mrs. Eliza Haywood. By GEORGE 
FRISBIE WHICHER, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. xi + 210. $1.50 met. 
Robert Greene. By JoHN CLARK JORDAN, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. 

xi + 231. $1.50 net. 

Froissart and the English Chronicle Play. By Rosert М. 
SMITH, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. xiii + 171. $1.50 net. 

Disguise Plots in Elizabethan Drama. By Victor Oscar FREE- 
BURG, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. ix + 241. $1.50 net. 

Mary Astell. Ву FrLonENCE M. Ѕмітн, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. xi 
+ 193. $1.50 net. 

St. Jean de Crèvecoeur. By ]шлА Post MITCHELL, Ph.D. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. xvii + 362. $1.50 net. 

American Literature in Spain. By Joun DELANCEY FERGUSON, 
Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. xiii + 267. $1.50 net. 

The Rhythm of Prose. By WILLIAM Morrison PATTERSON, Ph.D., 
Instructor in English. 12mo, cloth, pp. xxiii + 193. Illustrated, 
$1.50 net. | 


English Domestic Relations, 1487-1653. Ву CHILTON LATHAM 
POWELL, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. xii + 274. Frontispiece. $1.50 net. 


The Mystic Vision in the Grail Legend and in the Divine 
Comedy. By LIZETTE ANDREWS FisHER, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. xi + 
148. Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


The Early Life of Robert Southey. By WILLIAM HALLER, Ph.D. 
I2mo, cloth. In press. 


ESSAYS 
The Observations of Professor Maturin. By CLYDE FURST. 
I2mo, boards, pp. viii + 225. $1.25 net. 
13 
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GEOLOGY 


Geology. By JAMES FuRMAN Kemp, Professor of Geology, Columbia 
University. A lecture in the series on Science, Philosophy, and 
Art. 8vo, paper, pp. 35. $.25 net. See p. 32. 

The Origin and Meaning of Some Fundamental Earth Struc- 
tures. By CHaRLEss P. BERKEyY, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
Geology, Columbia University. І2то, cloth. In press. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY GEOLOGICAL SERIES 
Edited by JAMES Е. Kemp and AMADEUS W. GRABAU 


The Glacial History of Nantucket and Cape Cod. By J. Howarp 
WILSON, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. x + оо. Illustrations and maps. 
$2.50 net. 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


The Teaching of German in Secondary Schools. By Eau 
WILLIAM BAGSTER-COLLINS, A.M., Associate Professor of German, 
Columbia University. 12mo, cloth, pp. ix + 232. $1.50 net. 

German Literature. А chapter in "Lectures on Literature." See 
Р. 33. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY GERMANIC STUDIES 
Edited by WILLIAM H. CARPENTER and CALVIN THOMAS 


Scandinavian Influence on Southern Lowland Scotch. By 
GEORGE ToBIAS FLoM, Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. xv + 82. $1.00 net. 


Ossian in Germany. Ву Ruporr Томво, JR., Ph.D., late Asso- 
ciate Professor of Germanic Languages and Literatures, Columbia 
University. 8vo, paper, pp. vi + 157. $1.00 net. 

The Influence of Old Norse Literature upon English Literature. 
By CONRAD HJALMAR NORDBY. 8vo, paper, pp. xi + 78. $1.00 
net. | 

The Influence of India and Persia on the Poetry of Germany. 
By ARTHUR F. J. Remy, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Germanic 
Philology, Columbia University. 8vo, paper, pp. xi + 81. $1.00 
net. 
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Laurence Sterne in Germany. By HARVEY WATERMAN THAYER, 
Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. v + 188. $1.00 net. 

Types of Weltschmerz in German Poetry. By WILHELM А. 
BRAUN, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, Columbia University. 8vo, paper, pp. v + 9r. $1.00 
net. 

Edward Young in Germany. By Joun Louis KiNp, Ph.D. 8vo, 
paper, pp. xiv + 186. $1.00 met. 

Hebbel's Nibelungen. Its Sources, Method, and Style. By ANNINA 
PERIAM, Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. xiv + 220. $1.00 net. 

The Nature Sense in the Writings of Ludwig Tieck. Ву GEORGE 
HENRY DANTON, Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. xii + 98. $1.00 net. 

Bayard Taylor's Translation of Goethe's Faust. By JuLIANA 
HASKELL, Ph.D. Instructor in Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, Columbia University. 8vo, paper, рр. xi + 110. $1.00 net. 

The Reception of Goethe's Faust in England in the First Half of 
the Nineteenth Century. By WILLIAM FREDERIC HAUHART, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. x + 148. $1.00 net. 

Grillparzer as a Poet of Nature. By Faust C. DEWAarsri, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. xvii + 95. $1.00 net. 

Karl Lebrecht Immermann. А Study in German Romanticism. 
Ву ALLEN W. PORTERFIELD, Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. xi + 153. 
$1.00 net. 

The Gongu Hrólfssaga. А Study in Old Norse Philology. Ву 

сов WITTMER HARTMANN, Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. xii + 116. 
net. | 
History of the Chorus in the German Drama. Ву ELSIE 
.NIFRED HELMRICH, Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. ix + 95. $1.00 met. 
land and Shaftesbury. By CHaRrEs ErsoN, Ph.D. 8vo, 
aper, pp. xii + 143. $1.00 net. 
1e Dative of Agency. А Chapter of Indo-European Case-syntax. 
By ALEXANDER GREEN, Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. xiii + 123. $1.00 
net. 

The Old Norse Element in Swedish Romanticism. By ADOLPH 

B. BENSON, Ph.D. 8vo, paper, xii + 192. $1.00 net. 
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The Soliloquy in German Drama. By Екух W. ROESSLER, 
Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. ix + 121. $1.00 net. 


Gottfried Keller as a Democratic Idealist. By EDWARD FRANKLIN 
HaucH, Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. х + 96. $1.00 net. 


Theodor Fontane as a Critic of the Drama. By BERTHA E. 
TREBEIN, Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. xii + 198. $1.00 net. 


The Unmarried Mother in German Literature. By Oscar Н. 
WERNER, Ph.D. 8vo, paper, x + 127. $1.00 net. 


GOVERNMENT 


See JULIUS BEER LECTURES, p. 29;, CARPENTIER LECTURES, P 30; 
and BLUMENTHAL LECTURES, p. 29. 
See also MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT, p. 2I. 


HISTORY 


Bismarck and German Unity. A Historical Outline. By MUNROE 
SMITH, LL.D., Professor of Roman Law and Comparative Juris- 
prudence, Columbia University. Second edition, revised and 
enlarged. 12mo, cloth, pp. ix + 132. Portrait. $1.00 met. 

A History of Columbia University. 1754-1904. Published in 
Commemoration of the One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Founding of King's College. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiii + 493. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. $1.50 net. 

An Official Guide to Columbia University, containing a brief 
history of the University, and descriptions of the buildings and 
grounds. Maps and many illustrations. 12то, paper, pp. vi + 
I32. $.25 net. 

The Transition in Illinois from British to American Govern- 
ment. By ROBERT LIVINGSTON SCHUYLER, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
xi + 145. $1.25 net. 

History. By James Harvey RonBiNSON, Professor of History, 
Columbia University. А lecture in the series on Science, Philos- 
ophy, and Art. 8vo, paper, pp. 29. $.25 net. See p. 32. 

Magna Carta and Other Addresses. By WILLIAM D. GUTHRIE, 
Ruggles Professor of Constitutional Law, Columbia University. 
12mo, cloth, pp. v + 282. $1.50 net. 
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The Purpose of History. By FREDERICK J. E. WOODBRIDGE, 
Johnsonian Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University. І2то, 
cloth, pp. vii + 89. $1.00 net. 


Studies in Southern History and Politics. Inscribed to William 
Archibald Dunning, Ph.D., LL.D., Lieber Professor of History and 
Political Philosophy, Columbia University, by his former pupils, 
the authors. Edited by JAMEs W. GARNER, Professor of Political 
Science, University of Illinois. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii + 394. $2.50 net. 


RECORDS OF CIVILIZATION 
SOURCES AND STUDIES 


Edited by JAMES T. SHOTWELL, Ph.D., 
Professor of History in Columbia University 


The Series is to contain Documents in Translation, Commentaries, 
Interpretations, and Bibliographical Guides, to illustrate the sources 
of the history of Western Civilization. Its intention is to make 
accessible those sources of the, history of Europe which are of prime 
importance to the understanding of western civilization, and both 
by the treatment of these texts and by special studies to cover the 
work of modern scholars in these fields. The material is given in 
English translation, im order that it may be readily accessible to 
students and readers who do not have the knowledge of classical 
and other foreign languages essential for specialized work. 

The following volumes have already appeared: 

Hellenic Civilization. By С. W. Borsronp, Ph.D., Professor of 
History, Columbia University, and E. С. SIHLER, Ph.D., Professor 
of the Latin Language and Literature, New York University. 
Large 8vo, 719 pp. $3.75 net. 

The History of the Franks by Gregory Bishop of Tours. Selec- 
tions, translated with notes. By ERNEST BREHAUT, Ph.D. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xxv +284. Map. $2.50 net. 

The Book of the Popes (Liber Pontificalis). Translated with an 
introduction. By Louise Ropes Loomis, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
xxii + 169. $2.00 net. 

A prospectus of the series giving the titles of other уот in prep- 
aration will be sent on request. 
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HUMANE MOVEMENT 


The Humane Movement. A Descriptive Survey. Prepared on 
the Henry Bergh Foundation for the Promotion of Humane Edu- 
cation in Columbia University. By RoswELL C. McCrea, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Columbia University. 8vo, cloth, pp. vii + 
444. $2.00 net. 


BULLETIN OF SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


Edited by SAMUEL McCune Linpsay, LL.D., 
Professor of Social Legislation in Columbia University 


This Bulletin, which is published on the Henry Bergh Foundation 
for the promotion of Humane Education, has been taken over by the 
Columbia University Press and future numbers will appear with its 
imprint. 

The Caged Man. By E. Stacc Waitin, Ph.D., Assistant in Social 

Legislation, Columbia University. 8vo, paper, pp. vi + 117. 

$1.50 net. 


Legislation for the Protection of Animals and Children. 8vo, 
paper, pp. 96. $1.00 net. 


Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in New York State. By F. 
MorsE HUBBARD. 8vo, paper, pp. iv + 85. $1.00 net. 


Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the States of Illinois, 
Colorado and California. By Е. Morse HUBBARD. 8vo, paper, 
pp. 112. $1.00 net. 


Legislation and Legislative Proposals in 1915-1916 with Respect 
to the Prevention of Cruelty to Children and to Animals 
and Allied Humane Measures. In preparation. 


INDO-IRANIAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


The Literature of India and Persia. A chapter in ‘‘Lectures on 
Literature." See p. 32. 


Zoroaster, The Prophet of Ancient Iran. By A. V. WILLIAMS JACK- 
son, LL.D., Professor of Indo-Iranian Languages, Columbia 
University. Illustrations and map. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxiii + 314. 
$3.00 net. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY INDO-IRANIAN SERIES 
Edited by A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON 


A Catalogue of the Collection of Persian Manuscripts (including 
some Turkish and Arabic) presented to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art by Alexander Smith Cochran. By A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, 
Professor of Indo-Iranian Languages, and ABRAHAM YOHANNAN, 
Lecturer in Oriental Languages, Columbia University. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xxv + 187. Illustrated. $1.50 net. 

Indo-Iranian Phonology. With Special Reference to the Middle 
and New Indo-Iranian Languages. By Louis H. Gray, Ph.D. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xvi + 264. $1.50 net. 

Index Verborum of the Fragments of the Avesta. By Момт- 
GOMERY SCHUYLER, JR., A.M. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv + 106. $1.50 
net. 

A Bibliography of the Sanskrit Drama. With an Introductory 
Sketch of the Dramatic Literature of India. By MONTGOMERY 
SCHUYLER, JR., A.M. 8vo, cloth, pp. xi + 105. $1.50 net. 


Sayings of Buddha. The Pali Text Composing the ITI-vuTTAKA, 
for the first time translated, with an introduction and notes. By 
Justin HARTLEY Moore, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiii + 142. $1.50 
net. 

The Nyaishes, or Zoroastrian Litanies. Avestan Text with the 
Pahlavi, Sanskrit, Persian, and Gujarati Versions, edited and 
translated with notes. Khordah Avesta. Part I. By МАМЕСКЈІ 
NUSSERVANJI DHALLA, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxii + 235. $1.50 
net. 

The Dásarüpa. A Treatise on Hindu Dramaturgy by Dhanamjaya, 
translated from the Sanskrit with the text and an introduction and 
notes. By GEorGE С. O. Haas, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. xlv + 169. 
$1.50 net. 

Vasavadatta. A Sanskrit Romance by Subandhu. Translated, with 
an introduction and notes. By Louis Н. Gray, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xili + 214. $1.50 net. 

The Sanskrit Poems of Mayura. Edited with translation, notes 
and an introduction, together with the text and translation of 
Bana's Candisataka. By GEORGE PAYN QUACKENBOS, Ph.D. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xiii + 362. Illustrated. $1.50 net. 
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LAW 


Jurisprudence. By MUNROE SurrH, Professor of Roman Law and 
Comparative Jurisprudence, Columbia University. A lecture in 
the series on Science, Philosophy, and Art. 8vo, paper, pp. 42. 
$.25 net. See p. 32. 

See also CARPENTIER LECTURES, p. 30; HEWITT LECTURES, p. 30; 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT, p. 21; BULLETIN OF SOCIAL LEGISLATION, 
p. 18. 


MATHEMATICS 


Mathematics. By Cassius JACKSON KEYSER, Adrain Professor of 
Mathematics, Columbia University. А lecture in the series on 
Science, Philosophy, and Art. 8vo, paper, pp. 44. $.25 net. See 
р. 31. 

Graphical Methods. By Cart Комсе, Ph.D., Professor of Applied 
Mathematics, University of Göttingen. 8vo, cloth, pp. ix + 148. 
Illustrated with diagrams. $1.50 net. See Adams Lectures, p. 34. 

The Human Worth of Rigorous Thinking. See p. 24. 

See ERNEST KEMPTON ADAMS publications, p. 34. 


MEDICINE 


Education and Preventive Medicine. By Norman E. DITMAN, 
M.D. 8vo, paper, pp. 73. $.25 net. 

Scientific Features of Modern Medicine. By FREDERIC S. LEE, 
Ph.D., Professor of Physiology, Columbia University. 12mo, cloth, 
pp. vii + 183. $1.50 net. See Jesup Lectures, p. 31. 

Harvey's Views on the Use of the Circulation of the Blood. By 
Joun G. Curtis, LL.D., late Professor of Physiology, Columbia 
University. 1i2mo, cloth, pp. x + 195. Illustrated. $1.50 met. 


STUDIES IN CANCER AND ALLIED SUBJECTS 


Conducted under the George Crocker Special Research Fund at 
Columbia University 


Vol. I. The Study of Experimental Cancer. A Review. By 
WiLLIAM Н. WocroM, M.D. Quarto, boards, pp. x + 288. Illus- 
trated with many plates. $5.00 met; 8vo, cloth, $2.50 net. 
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Vol. II. Pathology. [Illustrated with many plates and charts. 
Quarto, boards, pp. vi + 267. $5.00 net. 

Vol. III. From the Departments of Zoology, Surgery, Clinical 
Pathology, and Biological Chemistry. Illustrated with many 
plates. Quarto, boards, pp. ix + 308. $5.00 net. 

Vol. IV. Contributions to the Anatomy and Development of 
the Salivary Glands in the Mammalia. Illustrated with many 
plates in colors. Quarto, boards, pp. v + 364. $5.00 net. | 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 


The Government of Municipalities. By Dorman B. EATON. 
8vo, cloth, pp. x + 498 + 28. $4.00 net. 

Municipal Home Rule. A Study in Administration. By FRANK 
J. Goopnow, LL.D., President of Johns Hopkins University. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. xxiv + 283. $1.50 net. 

Municipal Problems. By FRANK J. GoopNow, LL.D., President 
of Johns Hopkins University. 12mo, cloth, pp. xiii + 321. $1.50 
net. 

The Law and the Practice of Municipal Home Rule. By How- 
ARD LEE McBain, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Municipal Science 
and Administration, Columbia University. 8vo, cloth, pp. xviii + 
724. $5.00 net. 

American City Progress and the Law. By Howarp LEE МсВАІМ. 
See Hewitt Lectures, p. 31. 


ORIENTAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Semitic Literatures. A chapter in "Lectures on Literature." See 
р. 32. 
Indo-Iranian Languages and Literatures. See p. 18. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CONTRIBUTIONS TO ORIENTAL 
HISTORY AND PHILOLOGY 


Edited by Ricuarp J. Н. GOTTHEIL and Јонм DvNELEY PRINCE 


Sumerian Hymns. From Cuneiform Texts in the British Museum. 
Transliteration, translation and commentary. By FREDERICK A. 
VANDERBURGH, Ph.D., Lecturer in Semitic Languages, Columbia 
University. 8vo, pp. xii + 83. Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50 net. 
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The History of the Governors of Egypt by Аво UMAR MUHAMMAD 
IBNYusur AL-KINDI. By NicHoLAs AuGust KOENIG, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. 33 + 33. $1.00 net. 

Assyrian Primer. An Inductive Method of Learning the Cunei- 
form Signs. By J. DYNELEY PRINCE, Ph.D., Professor of Semitic 
Languages, Columbia University. 8vo, paper, pp. 58. $1.00 net. 


The Witness of the Vulgate, Peshitta and Septuagint to the 
Text of Zephaniah. By SIDNEY ZANDSTRA, Ph.D. 8vo, paper, 
pp. 52. $1.00 net. 


Tiglath Pileser III. By АвкАНАМ S. ANSPACHER, Ph.D. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xvi + 72. $1.25 net. 


Root-Determinatives in Semitic Speech. A Contribution to 
Semitic Philology. By Ѕогомох Т. Н. Hurwitz, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 
xxii + 113. Cloth, $1.50 net; paper, $1.00 net. 


Muhammedan Law of Marriage and Divorce. By AHMED 
SHUKRI, Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. 126. $1.00 net. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY ORIENTAL STUDIES 
Edited by RICHARD J. H. GOTTHEIL 


Vol. I. The Improvement of the Moral Qualities. An Ethical 
Treatise of the Eleventh Century by Solomon Ibn Gabirol. By 
STEPHEN S. Wise, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. ix + 117. $1.25 net. 


Vol. ПІ. Old Babylonian Temple Records. By ROBERT JuLius 
Lau, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. xi + 89 + 41. Plates. $2.50 met. 


Vol. IV. Sidon. A Study in Oriental History. By FREDERICK 
CARL EISELEN, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. vii + 172. $1.50 net. 


Vol. V. History of the City of Gaza from the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day. By Martin A. MEYER, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
xiii + 182. $1.50 net. 


Vol. VI. The Bustan Al-Ukul by NATHANIEL IBN AL-FAYYUMI. 
By Davip LEVINE, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi + 142 + 88. $2.50 
net. 

Vol. VIII. Sumerian Records from Drehem. By WILLIAM M. 
NESBIT, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv + 91. Plates and sign list. 
$1.50 net. 
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Vol. IX. The Evolution of Modern Hebrew Literature. By 
ABRAHAM S. WALDSTEIN, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth. 


Vol. X. The History of Tyre. By WarLAcE B. FLEMING, Ph.D. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xiv + 165. Map. $1.50 net. 

Vol. XI. Al Fark Beina Al Firak. By Kate E. CHAMBERS, Ph.D. 
8vo, cloth. I» press. 


Vol. XI. The Problem of Space in Jewish Medieval Philosophy. 
By IsRAEL Isaac Ernos, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth. In press. 


PHILOLOGY 


Philology. By A. V. WirLLIAMS JACKSON, Professor of Indo-Iranian 
Languages, Columbia University. A lecture in the series on Science, 
Philosophy, and Art. 8vo, pp. 30. $.25 net. See p. 32. 


See also works under headings, Classical Philology, English, Germanic 
Languages, Romance Languages, Indo-Iranian, and Oriental 
Languages. 

PHILOSOPHY 

An Introduction to Systematic Philosophy. Ву WALTER T. 
MARVIN, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Philosophy, Rutgers College. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xiv + 572. $3.00 net. 


The Revival of Scholastic Philosophy in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. By JosEePH Louis PERRIER, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. уш + 
344. $1.75 net. 

Philosophy. By NicHOLAs Murray BUTLER, LL.D., President of 
Columbia University. 12mo, cloth, pp. vii + 51. $1.00 net. 


А Contribution to a Bibliography of Henri Bergson. Prepared 
and edited by the Library of Columbia University, with an intro- 
duction by JoHN Dewey, Professor of Philosophy, Columbia 
University. 16mo, paper, pp. xiii + 56. $.25 net. 

Psychology. By Rosert S. WoopwoRTH, Professor of Psychology, 
Columbia University. A lecture in the series on Science, Philosophy, 
and Art. 8vo, paper, pp. 29. $.25 net. See p. 32. 

Metaphysics. By FREDERICK J. E. WOODBRIDGE, Johnsonian Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, Columbia University. А lecture in the series 
on Science, Philosophy and Art. 8vo, paper, pp. 26. $.25 met. 
See p. 32. 
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Ethics. By Joun Dewey, Professor of Philosophy, Columbia Uni- 
versity. A lecture in the series on Science, Philosophy, and Art. 
8vo, paper, pp. 26. $.25 net. See p. 32. 


The Human Worth of Rigorous Thinking. By Cassius J. 
KEvSER, Ph.D., LL.D., Adrain Professor of Mathematics, Colum- 
bia University. 8vo, cloth, pp. vii + 314. $1.75 net. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 


This series was issued by the Department of Philosophy and Psy- 
chology, and Teachers College. Volumes VI, XII and No. 2 of 
Volume XI are out of print. Volumes IV, V, and IX are no longer 
available in this series, but may be obtained from The Psychological 
Review, Princeton, N. J. 

Volume I 
No. 1. Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi: A Study in the Origin of 
German Realism. By Norman Мпре, Ph.D. рр. 77. 
$.60 net. 
No. 2. Kant's Inaugural Address, translated into English with 
an introduction and discussion. By WILLIAM J. 
ECKOFF. pp. 101. $.90 net. 

No. 3. The Ethical System of James Martineau. By JosEePu H. 
Hertz, Ph.D. pp. 85. $.60 net. 

No. 4. Friedrich Eduard Beneke. The Man and His Philosophy. 
By Francis В. BRANDT, Ph.D. pp. 167. $1.00 net. 


Volume II 

No. 1. Hegel as Educator. By FREDERIC L. LuQUEER, Ph.D. pp. 
185. $1.00 net. 

No. 2. Hegel’s Doctrine of the Will. By JouN ANGUs MACVANNEL, 
Ph.D. pp. 102. $1.00 net. 

No. 3. The Basis of Early Christian Theism. By LaAwRENCE T. 
Corre, Ph.D. рр. бо. $1.00 net. 

No. 4. Early American Philosophers. By Apam Leroy Jones, 
Ph.D. рр. 80. $.75 net. 


Volume III 


No. 1. The Formal and Material Elements of Kant's Ethics. 
By WILLIAM W. WASHINGTON, Ph.D. рр. 67. $.60 net. 
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Volume VII 


No. 1. Education of the Pueblo Child. A Study in Arrested 
Development. By FRANK CLARENCE SPENCER, Ph.D. 
рр. 97. $.75 net. 

No. 2. The Economic Aspect of Teacher’s Salaries. By CHARLES 
B. DYKE, Ph.D. pp. 84. $1.00 net. 

No. 3. Education in India. By WiLLiAM I. CHAMBERLAIN, Ph.D. 
pp. 107. $.75 net. 

No. 4. Horace Mann in Ohio. By GrorcE A. HUBBELL, Ph.D. 
pp. 70. $.50 net. 

Volume VIII 


No. 1. Imitation in Education; its nature, scope and signifi- 
cance. By JASPER N. DEAHL, Ph.D. pp. 103. $.60 net. 

No. 2. Historical Development of School Reading Books and 
of Method in Teaching Reading. By RuporrH REx 
REEDER, Ph.D. pp. 92. $.60 net. 

No.3-4.Notes on Child Study. By Epwarp LEE THORNDIKE, Ph.D. 
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No. 2. The Will to Believe as a Basis for Defense of Religious 

EE ` Faith. By Етте STETTHEIMER, Ph.D. рр. 97. $1.00 net. 

No. 3. The Individual. A Metaphysical Inquiry. By WILLIAM 
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No. 4. The Ethical Implications of Bergson's Philosophy. By 
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No. 6. The Ethics of Euripides. By Ruvs CARPENTER, Ph.D. 
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No. 7. Religious Values and Intellectual Consistency. By 
EDWARD Н. REISNER, Ph.D. pp. бо. $.75 net. 

No. 8. The Logic of Bergson's Philosophy. By СкоОксЕ W. 
PECKHAM, Ph.D. pp. $.75 net. 
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Physics. By EnNEsT Fox NicnoLs, LL.D., Professor of Physics, 
Yale University. А lecture in the series on Science, Philosophy, 
and Art. 8vo, paper, pp. 26. $.25 met. See p. 31. 


Light. By RicHARD C. MacLauniN, LL.D., President of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 12mo, cloth, pp. ix + 251. 
Portrait and figures. $1.50 net. See Jesup Lectures, p. 31. 

Power. By CHARLES EpwaARD Lucre, Ph.D., Professor of Mechan- 
ical Engineering, Columbia University. 12mo, cloth, pp. vii + 
316. 223 illustrations. $2.00 nel. See Hewitt Lectures, p. 30. 

Graphical Methods. By Canr Runce, Ph.D., Professor of Applied 
Mathematics, University of Góttingen. 12mo, cloth, pp. ix + 148. 
Illustrated with diagrams. $1.50 net. See Adams Lectures, р. 34. 


See also ERNEST KEMPTON ADAMS PUBLICATIONS, p. 34. 
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Physiology. By FREDERIC S. LEE, Professor of Physiology, Colum- 
bia University. A lecture in the series on Science, Philosophy, and 
Art. 8vo, paper, рр. 30. $.25 net. See р. 32. 
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Politics. By CHARLES A. BEARD, Associate Professor of Politics, 
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and Art. 8vo, paper, pp. 35. $.25 net. See p. 32. 


Studies in Southern History and Politics. See p. 17. 
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SAMUEL PAUL MOLENAER, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. xlii + 461. $1.50 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN ROMANCE 
PHILOLOGY AND LITERATURE 
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Frédéric Mistral, Poet and Leader in Provence. By CHARLES 
ALFRED DOWNER, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. x + 267. $1.50 net. 
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12mo, cloth, pp. ix + 147. $1.50 net. 

Dante and the Animal Kingdom. By RICHARD THAYER Hor- 
BROOK, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. xviii + 376. Illustrated. $2.00 
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The Indebtedness of Chaucer's Troilus and Criseyde to Guido 
delle Colonne’s Historia Trojana. By GEorRGE L. HAMILTON, 
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The Anglo-Norman Dialect. A Manual of its Phonology and 
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Corneille and Racine in England. A Study of the English Trans- 
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$1.25 net; cloth, $1.50 net. 


Diderot as a Disciple of English Thought. By К. Loyatty Cru, 
Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. xiii + 498. $2.00 net. 


Uncle and Nephew in the Old French Chansons de Geste. A 
Study in the Survival of Matriarchy. By WILLIAM OLIVER FARNs- 
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The Gloria d'Amor of Fra Rocabertí. A Catalan Vision-poem of 
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French Criticism of American Literature. By HAROLD ELMER 
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Sociology. By FRANKLIN Н. GipDiNGs, Professor of Sociology, 


Columbia University. A lecture in the series on Science, Philosophy, © 


and Art. 8vo, paper, pp. 43. $.25 net. See p. 32. 

Efficiency and Relief. A Programme of Social Work. By EDWARD 
T. Devine, LL.D., Professor of Social Economy, Columbia Uni- 
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Social Evolution and Political Theory. By Leonard T. Hos- 
HOUSE, Professor of Sociology, University of London. 12mo, cloth, 
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Medieval Story and the Beginnings of the Social Ideals of English- 
speaking People. By WILLIAM W. LAWRENCE, Ph.D., Professor of 
English, Columbia University. 12mo, cloth, pp. xiv + 236. $1.50 
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Study in the Survival of Matriarchy. See p. 28. 
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The Principles of Politics from the Viewpoint of the American 
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Professor of Politics in Princeton University. 12mo, cloth, pp. 
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The Business of Congress. By SAMUEL W. MCCALL, Governor of 
Massachusetts. 12mo, cloth, pp. vii + 215. $1.50 net. 


Thomas Jefferson. His Permanent Influence on American 
Institutions. By JoHN SHARP WILLIAMS, United States Senator 
from Mississippi. 12mo, cloth, pp. ix + 330. $1.50 net. 


Our Chief Magistrate and His Powers. By WiLLIAM HOWARD 
TAFT, Twenty-seventh President of the United States. 12mo, cloth, 
pp. vii + 165. $1.50 net. 
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The Nature and Sources of the Law. By JoHN CHIPMAN GRAY, 
LL.D., late Royall Professor of Law, Harvard University. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. xii + 332. $1.50 net. 

World Organization as Affected by the Nature of the Modern 
State. By Davip JAYNE HILL, LL.D., sometime American Ambas- 
sador to Germany. 12mo, cloth, pp. ix + 214. $1.50 met. 


The Genius of the Common Law. Ву SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, 
LL.D., Bencher of Lincoln's Inn. 12mo, cloth, pp. vii + 141. 
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The Mechanics of Law Making. By CourTENAY ILBERT, G.C.B., 


Clerk of the House of Commons.  12mo, cloth, pp. viii + 209. 
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The Problem of Monopoly. By Јонхч Bates Crank, LL.D., 
Professor of Political Economy, Columbia University. 12mo, cloth, 
pp. vi + 128. $1.25 net. 

Power. By CHARLES EpwaAnD Lucke, Ph.D., Professor of Mechani- 
cal Engineering, Columbia University. 12mo, cloth, pp. vii + 
316. Illustrated. $2.00 net. 

The Doctrine of Evolution. Its Basis and its Scope. By HENRY 

. EDwARD CRAMPTON, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology, Columbia 
University. 12mo, cloth, pp. ix + 311. $1.50 net. 
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Medieval Story and the Beginnings of the Social Ideals of 
English-Speaking People. By WILLIAM WITHERLE LAWRENCE, 
Ph.D., Professor of English, Columbia University. 12mo, cloth, 
pp. xiv + 236. $1.50 net. 

Law and Its Administration. By Haran Е. Stone, LL.D., Dean 
of the School of Law, Columbia University. 12mo, cloth, pp. vii 
+ 232. $1.50 net. 

Legislation and Efficiency in Government. By Tuomas I. 
PARKINSON, LL.B., of the Legislative Drafting Bureau, Columbia 
University. 12mo, cloth. In press. 

American City Progress and the Law. By Howarp LEE McBAIN» 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Municipal Science and Administration: 
Columbia University. 12mo, cloth. In press. -` 


JESUP LECTURES 

Light. By RicHanp C. MACLAURIN, LL.D., President of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 12mo, cloth, pp. ix + 251. 
Portrait and figures. $1.50 net. 

Scientific Features of Modern Medicine. By FREDERIC S. LEE’ 
Ph.D., Dalton Professor of Physiology, Columbia University- 
12mo, cloth, pp. vii + 183. $1.50 net. 

Heredity and Sex. By THomas Номт MoncaN, Ph.D., Professor 
of Experimental Zoology, Columbia University. 12mo, cloth, pp. 
ix + 284. Illustrated with 121 text figures. $1.75 net. 

The Origin and Meaning of Some Fundamental Earth Struc- 
tures. By CHARLES P. BERKEy, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
Geology, Columbia University. 12mo, cloth. In press. 


SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY AND ART 


A series of twenty-one lectures descriptive in non-technical language 
of the achievements in Science, Philosophy and Art, and indi- 
cating the present status of these subjects as concepts of human 
knowledge. 

Mathematics. By CassiUs JACKSON KEYSER, Adrain Professor of 
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Astronomy. By HAROLD Jacosy, Rutherfurd Professor of Astronomy. 

Geology. By JAMES FURMAN КЕМР, Professor of Geology. 

Biology. By Ермомр B. Wi son, Da Costa Professor of Zoology. 

Physiology. By FREDERIC S. LEE, Professor of Physiology. 

Botany. By HERBERT MAULE RICHARDS, Professor of Botany. 

Zoology. By HENRY E. Crampton, Professor of Zoology. 

Anthropology. By Franz Boas, Professor of Anthropology. 

Archeology. By JAMES RIGNALL WHEELER, Professor of Greek 
Archeology and Art. 

History. By JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON, Professor of History. 

Economics. By HENRY ROGERS SEAGER, Professor of Political 
Economy. | 

Politics. By CHARLES A. BEARD, Associate Professor of Politics. 

Jurisprudence. By MUNROE SMITH, Professor of Roman Law and 
Comparative Jurisprudence. 

Soctology. By FRANKLIN HENRY GIDDINGS, Professor of Sociology. 

Philosophy. By NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER, President of the Uni- 
versity. 

Psychology. By ROBERT S. WoopwortTH, Professor of Psychology. 

Ethics. By Joun DEWEY, Professor of Philosophy. 

Metaphysics. By FREDERICK J. E. WOODBRIDGE, Johnsonian Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy. 

Philology. By А. У. W. Jackson, Professor of Indo-Iranian Lan- 
guages. 

Literature. By Harry THURSTON PECK, late Professor of the Latin 
Language and Literature. | 

Published separately in pamphlet form, at the uniform price of twenty- 
five cents, by mail twenty-eight cents. Also in one volume, blue 
cloth, $5.00 special net; by mail, $5.27. 

Lectures on Literature. A volume containing a series of eighteen 
lectures on literary art and on the great literatures of the world, 
ancient and modern, delivered at Columbia University by members 
of the Faculty. 


Approaches to Literature. By BRANDER MATTHEWS, Professor of Dra- 
matic Literature. 

Semitic Literatures. Ву RICHARD J.H. Соттнеп., Professor of Rabbini- 
cal Literature and the Semitic Languages. 


The Literature of India and Persia. By A. V. М. JACKSON, Professor 
of Indo-Iranian Languages. 
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Chinese Literature. By FRIEDRICH HiRTH, Professor of Chinese. 

Greek Literature. By EDWARD DELAVAN PERRY, Jay Professor of 
Greek. 

Latin Literature. By NELSON GLENN McCrea, Anthon Professor of 
Latin. 

The Middle Ages. By WILLIAM WITHERLE LAWRENCE, Professor of 
English. 

The Renaissance. By JEFFERSON B. FLETCHER, Professor of Com- 
parative Literature. 

The Classical Rule. By JOHN ERSKINE, Professor of English. 

The Romantic Emancipation. By Curtis HIDDEN PAGE, sometime 
Professor of the Romance Languages and Literatures. 

Italian Literature іп the Eighteenth Century. By CARLO L. SPERANZA, 
late Professor of Italian. 

Spanish Literature. By HENRY ALFRED Торр, Professor of Romance 
Philology. 

English Literature. By ASHLEY H. THORNDIKE, Professor of English. 

French Literature. By ADOLPHE COHN, sometime Professor of the 
Romance Languages and Literatures. 

German Literature. Ву CALvIN Tuomas, Gebhard Professor of the 
Germanic Languages and Literatures. 

Russian Literature. By J. A. JOFFE, sometime Lecturer on Slavonic 
Literature. 

The Cosmopolitan Outlook. By WILLIAM P. TRENT, Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature. 

The New Criticism. By J. E. SPINGARN, sometime Professor of Com- 
parative Literature. 

The entire series of lectures is published in one volume, 8vo, cloth, 
pp. viii + 404. $2.00 net. 

The New Criticism. A Lecture delivered at Columbia University. By 
JOEL ErrAs SPINGARN, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. v +35. $ .75 net. 

Greek Literature. A volume containing a series of ten lectures non- 
technical in character, delivered at Columbia University by scholars 
from various universities. 

The Study of Greek Literature. By PauL Ѕновеү, Ph.D., Professor of 
Greek, University of Chicago.’ 

Epic Poetry. By HERBERT WEIR Ѕмүтн, Eliot Professor of Greek 
Literature, Harvard University. 
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Lyric Poetry. By EDWARD DELAVAN PERRY, Jay Professor of Greek, 
Columbia University. 

Tragedy. By JAMES RIGNALL WHEELER, Professor of Greek Arche- 
ology and Art, Columbia University. 

Comedy. By EDWARD Capps, Professor of Classics, Princeton Uni- 
versity. | 

History. By BERNADOTTE PERRIN, Lampson Professor of Greek 
Literature and History, Yale University. 

Oratory. By CHARLES FORSTER SMITH, Professor of Greek and 
Classical Philology, University of Wisconsin. 

Philosophy. By FREDERICK J. E. WOODBRIDGE, Johnsonian Professor 
of Philosophy, Columbia University. 

Hellenistic Literature. By HENRY W. PRESCOTT, Professor of Classical 
Philology, University of Chicago. 

Greek Influence on Roman Literature. By GONZALEZ LODGE, Professor 
of Latin and Greek, Columbia University. 
One volume, 8vo, cloth, pp. уй + 316. $2.00 net. 
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1. Fields of Force. By VILHELM FRIMAN KOREN BJERKNES, Pro- 
fessor of Physics in the University of Stockholm. Quarto, paper, 
160 pp. $1.00 net. 


2. The Theory of Electrons and its Application to the Pheno- 
mena of Light and Radiant Heat. Ву Н. A. LORENTZ, Profes- 
sor of Physics in the University of Leyden. Quarto, paper, 332 pp. 
Out of print. Published in German translation by TEUBNER. 


3. Eight Lectures on Theoretical Physics. By Max PLANCK, 
Professor of Theoretical Physics in the University of Berlin. Trans- 
lated by A. P. WiLLs, Professor of Mathematical Physics in Colum- 
bia University. Quarto, paper, 130 pp., $1.00 net. 

4. Graphical Methods. By Cart Комсе, Professor of Applied 


Mathematics in the University of Góttingen. 8vo, cloth, 148 pp. 
$1.50 net. 


5. Four Lectures on Mathematics. By J. HADAMARD, Member 
of the Institute, Professor in the Collége de France and in the École 
Polytechnique. Quarto, paper, 53 рр. $ .75 net. 
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6. Researches in Physical Optics, Part I, With Special Reference 
By R. W. Woop, Adams Re- 
Search Fellow. Professor of Experimental Physics in the Johns 
Hopkins University. Quarto, paper, 134 pp. With 10 Plates. 
7. Neuere Probleme der theoretischen Physik. By W. WEIN, 
Professor of Physics in the University of Wiirzburg. Quarto, paper, 
8. Researches in Physical Optics, Part II. By К. W. Woop. 
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Mantz, French Criticism 28 
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Studies in 
History, Economics апа Public Law 


EDITED BY THE 


Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University 


RECENT NUMBERS 


VoLUME LXX, 1916. 536 pp. Price, cloth, $4.50 
[166] Mohammedan Theories of Finance. By NicoLas P. AGHNIDES, Ph.D. Price, $4.00 


VOLUME LXXI. 1916. 476 pp. Price, cloth, $4.00 


. [167] The Commerce of Louisiana during the French Régime, 1699-1763. Ву N. M. MILLER 
SunRREY, Ph.D. Price, $3.50 
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VoLUME LXXII. 1916. 542 рр. Price, cloth, $4.50 
. [168] American Men of Letters: Their Nature and Nurture. By Epwin Leavitt CLARKE, 
Ph.D. Price, $1.50 | 
2. [169] The Tariff Problem in China. Ву Снім Cuu, Ph.D. Price, $1.50 
3. [170] The Marketing of Perishable Food Products. By A. B. Apams, Ph.D. Price, $1.50 


VoLUME LXXIII. 1916. 616 pp. Price, cloth, $4.50 
I. [171] The Social and Economic Aspects of the Chartist Movement. By FRANK Е. ROSEN- 
BLATT, Ph.D. Price, $2.00 
2. [172] The Decline of the Chartist Movement. By PRESTON WILLIAM SLOSSON, Ph.D. Price, 
$2.00 
3. [173] Chartism and the Churches. By Н. U. FAULKNER, Ph.D. Price, $1.25 


VoLUME LXXIV. 1916 
. [174] The Rise of Ecclesiastical Control in Quebec. By WALTER A. RIDDELL, Ph.D. Price, 
$1.75 
. [175] Political Opinion in Massachusetts during Civil War and Reconstruction. By EDITH 
ELLEN WanE, Ph.D. Price, $1.75 
з. [176] Collective Bargaining in the Lithographic Industry. By Н. E. HoaAGLAND, Ph.D. 
(In press) 
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МОГОМЕ LXXV. 1917 
. [177] New York as an Eighteenth Century Municipality. Prior to 1731. By ARTHUR 
EVERETT PETERSON. (In press) . 
2. [178] New York ав an Eighteenth Century Municipality. 1731 to 1776. By СкоксЕ 
WILLIAM EDWARDS, A.M. (In press) 


VOLUME LXXVI. 1917 
. [179] Economic and Social History of Chowan County, North Carolina. By W. Scorr 
BovcE, A.M. (In press) 
. [180] Separation of State and Local Revenues in the United States. By MABEL NEWCOMER, 
A.M. (In press) 
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VOLUME LXXVII 
[181] The Decline of Aristocracy in the Politics of New York. By DixoN RYAN Fox, A.M. 
(In press) 


The price for each separate monograph is for paper-covered copies; separate monographs marked* 
can be supplied bound in cloth, for so cents additional. All prices are net. 


The set of seventy-three volumes, covering monographs 1-173, is offered, bound, for $246: except that 
Volume II can be supplied only in part, and in paper covers, No. I of that volume being out of print. 
Volume III, IV and XXV, can now be supplied only in connection with complete sets. 


A complete catalogue of this series will be sent free on request. 
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Columbia University Quarterly 


"THE QUARTERLY is issued by THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Press, with the approval of the Trustees of the University. 
This magazine represents the wide variety of literary, philosophic, 
and scientific activity which focuses at Columbia and through which 
the University contributes to the thought and work of the nation. 
As a journal of University thought, it has a unique opportunity to 
combine scope, authority, and independence. Its articles of informa- 
tion and criticism on tendencies in literature, philosophy, and legis- 
lation and on a wide variety of topics in the sciences are therefore of 
unusual significance, and are published at a price lower than that of 
any other important review. 
The Quarterly is issued in December, March, June and September, 
each volume beginning with the December number. Annual sub- 
scription, $1.00; single number, 30 cents. 


The Romanic Review 


EDITED BY 
HENRY ALFRED TODD AND RAYMOND WEEKS 


WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF 


EDWARD C. ARMSTRONG | GEORGE L. HAMILTON 
MiLTON А. BUCHANAN HENRY К. LANG 
Joun D. Fitz-GERALD ARTHUR LIVINGSTON 
J. D. M. FORD KENNETH MCKENZIE 
LUCIEN FOULET Huco A. RENNERT 
Joun L. GERIG EDWARD S. SHELDON 
C. H. GRANDGENT HucH A. SMITH 

AND OF 


THE HISPANIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


A Quarterly Journal devoted to research, the publication of texts 
and documents, critical discussion, notes, news and comment, in the 
field of the Romance languages and literatures. 

The Review was begun in January 1910 and a limited number of 
the volumes already published can be furnished at the regular sub- 
scription rates. 

The Review is issued in January, April, July and October. Annual 
subscription, $3.00; single number, $1.00. 


All communications for these journals should be addressed to 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY NEW YORK CITY 
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“Yes, It’s a Steinway 


| pte there supreme satisfaction in being able to 

say that of the piano in your home? Would you 
have the same feeling about any other piano? 
“Its a Steinway.” Nothing more need be said. 
Everybody knows you have chosen wisely; you 
have given to your home the very best that money 
can buy. You will never even think of changing 
this piano for any other. As the years go by the 
words ‘‘It’s a Steinway” will mean more and more 
to you, and thousands of times, as you continue to 
enjoy through life the companionship of that noble 
instrument, absolutely without a peer, you will say 
to yourself: “Нох glad Iam I paid the few extra 
dollars and got a Steinway.’’ 


STEINWAY «SONS 


STEINWAY HALL SUBWAY EXPRESS STATION AT THE DOOR 


107-109 EAST 14TH ST. NEW YORK 


Kindly mention The News 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Preliminary School for the Proposed 
American National University 


of Music 


Now open at 36 East 35th Street 
New York City 
Vocal instructor of renown, Metropolitan artist. Piano 
instructor for teaching repertoire; director of the Metro- 
litan Opera House. French, Italian, German taught 
y eminent teachers, Piano, 'cello, violin and classic 
dancing by well-known instructors. No pupils accepted 
without promising talent. All students guaranteed début 
according to merits. Prices, $5 per lesson. Advisory 
Committee:—Enrico Caruso, Pasquale Amato, Mrs. 
Champ Clark, Mrs. Burleson, Miss Agnes Wilson, Mrs. 
Christian Hemick. 
For information write to executive offices, 80r Longacre 
Building, Broadway at 42nd st. 


STUDY SOMETHING PRACTICAL 
New York School of Fine and Applied Arts 


SUMMER SESSION, NEW YORK CITY 
Interior Decoration, Costume Design, Poster Advertis- 
ing, Life Drawing, Normal Training, 

Crafts and Painting 
Send for catalog and information 
SUSAN Е. BISSELL, Secretary 2239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


OUT-DOOR SCHOOL 


PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN for children 3 to 
10 years. Healthful outdoor activities with the stimulus 
of select companionship coupled with individual atten- 
tion and the advantages of private tutoring. An ideal 
location, directly adjacent to Manhattan Square, Mu- 
seum of Natural History and Central Park. 

ANNA E. CHAIRES, Principal 
42 WEST 7ÓTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


STUDIO OF 


Е. K. CARTER 


Specialized Photography іп топо- 
chrome and colour for men and 
women of responsibility in the so- 
cial, scientific and commercial fields. 
2231 BROADWAY (at 8oth Street) 
NEW YORK CITY 


` Telephone: Schuyler 0633 


Outdoor School Life for the City Boy 
BARNARD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Overlooking Van Cortlandt Park Playground; 4 min- 
utes walk from West 242d St. Broadway Sub Station 
COLLEGE PREPARATION 


WM. LIVINGSTON HAZEN, '83, HEADMASTER 
T. E. LYON, ASSOCIATE HEADMASTER 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL 


Backward Children 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
238th St. and Riverside Ave. Tel. 316 Kingsbridge 
DAY SCHOOL 
31s W. 87th St. (near Riverside Drive) Tel. 9121 
Schuyler. 

Individual instruction by graduate teachers experi- 
enced in training of difficult children. 

Kindergarten, Elementary and Manual Training 
Departments. 

Full particulars upon application. 


THE COLLEGE BOOK STORE 


A. G. SEILER, Proprietor 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS, 
AND SOUVENIRS 


Students’ Discounts Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 
1124 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR I20TH STREET 


RIVERDALE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


14 acres facing Van Cortlandt Park at West 252nd St. 
Best Boarding School Advantages Near By 
FOR DAY AND BOARDING BOYS 


Daily auto 'bus; hardy country life; unusually strong 
college preparation and elementary work. 
Preparation for Columbia by Columbia Men 
Ask for descriptive year book 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Head Master 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York City 


MORNINGSIDE SCHOOL 


438 WEST IIÓTH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
АП grades and Kindergarten 
Elliman kindergarten training classes. Spanish coaching 
Adults and children 
The Misses D. and L. JouNsoNw, Principals 
Tel. 6914 Morningside 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 


BOYS AND GIRLS. HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Its preparation for college and home life long consider- 
ed model. Physical training emphasized. Gymnasium 
swimming pool, play-grounds. Illustrated catalogue 
sent on request. ddress 
HENRY Carr PEARSON, Prin., West I20th St., №. Y. C. 


FRANCIS EMORY 


FITCH 


(INCORPORATED) 


Printers To Brokees 
47 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Kindly mention The News 


"Ihe American Ambulance Field Service is the finest flower of the magni- 
ficent wreath offered by the great America to her little Latin sister. Those who, like 
you and your friends, have consecrated themselves entirely to our cause, up to 
and including the supreme sacrifice, deserve more than our gratitude. We cannot 
think of them in the future as other than our own.''—From an Officer upon General 
Joffre's Staff. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
CLASS oF 1888 


American Ambulance at Ypres 


Columbia Should Have a Full Unit. 


COLUMBIA ALUMNI NEWS 
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Let Us Reason Together 


Dr. Eliott, in his very nourishing little volume on “The Durable 
Satisfactions of Life," recalls to our mind the fine discernment shown 
by our forefathers in the wording of our Declaration of Independence 
where they say—‘‘With a decent respect for the opinions of all man- 
kind." Men of Columbia, a group of fellow alumni containing repre- 
sentation from every Class from 1880 to 1917 appeal to you to provide 
sufficient funds to send to the French Army a full Ambulance Unit 
by Commencement Day, June 6th, because— 


- 


Our Country 


is now an active participant in the greatest War of all time, is a par- 
ticipant because the conflict is one of mass against class—spirituality 
against materialism—democracy against autocracy. ‘Therefore, we 
of America now find ample grounds, not without due regard to the 
opinions of mankind, to again unsheathe the sword. Among all the 
ten nations arrayed against our common enemies, our hearts by ties 
of gratitude turn without hesitation to— 


Our Now Ally, France 


for whom amongst all our new associates in arms we probably feel 
the chiefest concern. Our own Alma Mater, Columbia, has been 
more closely entwined with the intellectual life of the French than 
with that of any other foreign people. When we think of joining, we 
think automatically of France, regardless of what kind of joining it 
is to be. This War will end and there will be a decision. What forces 
in the world— 


wil dictate this decision 


— теп? No. Ammunition? No. Food? No. Well, what? 
Diplomacy, using as its charts the trend of major human opinion 


as making for right over might—a sufficient manifestation on the part 
; 803 
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of one group or the other that that group is for right against might 
in its practices to-day. Nothing will contribute so clearly to a speedy 


awakening of the German People 


as to which group is for right as actual examples of right things now 
in the doing—things that didn’t have to be done. Our autocracy- 
enslaved enemies can think. They know the finer thing when it is 
there. We all of us can probably recall the days when we were told 
that a straight line was the shortest distance between two points. The 
straightest line right now along which we of Columbia can lend a bit 
of a hand is offered us by the— 


American Ambulance Service in France 


a voluntary organization supported and maintained by free will offer- 
ings of the American people and operated under the field staff of the 
Army of France by American Volunteers. This Service has sections 
on the Yser, on the Aisne, on the Somme, in Champagne, at Verdun, 
in Lorraine and in reconquered Alsace, and also 50 cars with the French 
Army of the Orient at Salonica. Sections of this Service have served 
with all of the French Armies in practically all of their great cam- 
paigns. The list of donors to this Service contains the names of many 
_of our most distinguished families in addition to the Classes and Facul- 
ties of our Universities and Colleges. 


It must be practical 


because the records of the Service at Paris reveal the astounding fact 
that 200,000 troops have been saved at a cost of approximately $55.00 
per man—an insignificant sum compared with the cost of training 
and placing an American on the firing line, and the man saved a seasoned 
veteran atthat. Again, the services of this organization can be diverted 
to the care of our American army when in the field if necessary and 
advisable. No complete unit (22 cars with their auxiliary equipment) 
have as yet been sent by any one University or College. Is not our 
Alma Mater— 


Columbia, the Logical University 


to achieve this distinction first, and possibly to be the only one to 
achieve it? Where can we find a more fitting gift to present to our 
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Alma Mater? Where can we find a more expressive object for a little 
sacrifice yielding so high a dividend of the finer sort to Columbia Men 
individually? Where can we reap a more immediate harvest of Colum- 
bia fellowship? 


Therefore, to sum up the case 


for a full Columbia Unit, it is worth while, because it satisfies all logical 
conditions: 


Efficiency in action is met. 

Immediacy of result is accomplished. 
Patriotism on our part is demonstrated. 
Honor for Columbia 15 secured. 


June 6th—Commencement—is the Day to complete the Fund. 
Fellow Alumni jump into the work now—push for a Car with 
a handsome Class Tablet of your own. 


COLUMBIA AMBULANCE COMMITTEE 


, 35601 7007 


AMERICAN AMBULANCE 


SURELY YOU WANT ONE 
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An Opportunity 
Forty Five Thousand Dollars will enable us 
to place a full Columbia Ambulance Unit at the 
disposal of France. If we accomplish this by June 
6, Commencement Day, Columbia will have the 
privilege of being the first American University or 


College to make so liberal a contribution to our 


Country's Friends. We can rightly claim title to 
being Friends of France. We must not let this op- 
portunity slip through our hands. 


Is It Really Practical? 


Human salvage, ammunition, food---the 3 
vital factors in this war. 700 American Ambu- 
lances saved 200 thousand Veterans for France--- 
30 men to a car---$1,600 for a car---$54 to add 
a veteran to the Western line. Less than 10% of 
what it will cost to place an inexperienced Ameri- 
can on the firing line. 

Now is the psychological moment in Europe 
---enough men kept on the firing line in France 
may yield a decisive victory this Summer---this 
might remove entirely the need for American troops. 


Think it over. 
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Put Columbia on the Map of France 
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International renown is the after-the-war slogan of the 


industries and institutions of we of the U. S. A. Our seats 


of learning must not fall behind in the race. 


Therefore, 


let us assure our Alma Mater that when France thinks of 


a Foreign U 


niversity she will think automatically of— 


Columbia 


COMMITTEE 
Henry E. Montgomery, Chairman 


80 Broadway, New York Phone: Rector 8680 

Wm. Fellowes Morgan....... '80 Herbert T. Wade.. ss. 793 W. Montague Geer, Jr....... 
Wm. Curtis Demorest........ '81 Thos тїп............. '94 Walter E. Kelley............ 
Girard Romaine............ '82 Duncan Candler............... '95 Deacon Mur by vri rt d aus e 
Herbert L. Satterlee......... '83 н. Р. А. Montgomery......... '96 m. А. Kimbel............. 
J. Mayhew Wainwright...... '84 г Па МЕГУИ уде ES ee '97 Geddes Smith............... 
Ira Н. Woolson............. "85 puo S. Schlussel............. '98 Wm. MacRossie............. 
Lincoln Cromwell........... "BG J- Di Pellis sse ele xS '99 Warner C. Рупе............. 
P. C. Anderson............. '87 Е. А. Мевоп.................. '00 Walter R. Mohr............. 
Henry E. Montgomery....... '88 Chas. Haydock............... '001 P. E. Hassinger............. 
John S. Montgomery........ '89 John К. Fitch................ °02 Н. І. Roberts.............. 
Dr. J. Perry Seward......... '90 ео. E. Warren............... '03 Geo. Bartow.......... eee 
J. S. Langthorn............. '91 Leonard G. McAneny.......... '04 E. M. Еагіе................ 
Arthur T. Hewlett........... '92 Chalmers Үооі............... '05 
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Columbia University 
in the City of New Pork 


PRESIDENT'S ROOM 


| April 28, 1917. 
Henry E. Montgomery, Esq., 
80 Briadway, New York. 


Dear Mr. Montgomery: 


The plan that you have worked out to provide a section of ambulance from Columbia University 
for the American Ambulance Field Service in France is admirable and has my hearty endorsement. 
We shall be especially proud of the fact that this section will be known as the Columbia University 
Section, and that each car will bear a plate indicating the class by which it has been contributed. 
I note that in case two or more claszes combine to provide a single car, the plate will indicate that fact. 

It will be an additional evidence of Columbia good will and patriotism if it is possible to secure 
members of the University, past or present, as drivers for all the ambulances in this section. 


With hearty appreciation of your generous efforts and with best wishes for their success, I am, 


: Faithfully yours, 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 


May 7, 1917. 
My Dear Mr. Montgomery: 
Upon my return here I find your letter with its inclosure of $1,600 for the purchase, equipment, 
and maintenance for a year of an ambulance to be inscribed 


**Class of 1902, Columbia University." 


I should appreciate your courtesy if you would assure the members of the Class of 1902 of 
Columbia how very deeply grateful we are for this gift, I feel sure that they would be interested in 
a few facts relative to the achievement of the Field Service, and the honors such achievement has 
broughttoit. Sincethe beginning of the war there have been enrolled in the Service over a thousand 
young Americans, representing 82 American Universities and Colleges. More than 700 ambulances 
have been given and maintained by American citizens. In these ambulances, running from close 
to the trenches to the first dressing stations, they have carried more than 400,000 wounded, and 
with such expedition and efficiency that our experience of the past two years has proved surely half of 
these have been saved. 

France, ever quick to show appreciation, has more than thirty times cited our sections and 
section leaders; has given to ninety-two of our men the Croix de Guerre for bravery; has conferred 
upon two the Medaille Militaire—the highest honor for_military valor in France—and upon two 
others the Cross of the Legion of Honor. 

We have already reported to oür Paris headquarters the gift of this ambulance, and the in- 
scription it is to bear; and as we sent over Saturday on the * Espagne" a larger number of chassis 
than had been subscribed for, one of these will be applied to the Class of 1902 of Columbia Am- 
bulance, thus insuring its getting into the field with the greatest possible expedition. 

With grateful remembrance always of the fine debt we owe to Columbia, which, from present 
prospects, will soon have more* ambulances in the field than any other single university or college. 
believe me, БЫ === 

Sincerely yours, 


*Why not? HENRY D. SLEEPER. 
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NEW YORK, MAY 25, 1917 


HE despatches told us recently the story 
of the beginning of the first trip by the first 
American flag from Paris to. the front. The 
event took place in the early morning and had 
been in no way advertised. Against the bright 
background of a Spring dawn, Old Glory 
appeared on a street of Paris, carried at the head 
of an American force, the very first contingent 
to go forward as such with the official sanction 
of the United States. People on their way to 
work, soldiers on furlough, quickly gathered and 
the flag of France's oldest and newest ally was 
cheered with fervor. 
The force greeted on this historic occasion was 
a section of the American Ambulance Field 
Service and never was an honor better deserved 
for the American Ambulance enjoys the dis- 
tinction of having been the first organization to 
conquer a high reputation for American valor 
at the front in France, long before the appearance 
there of any soldier wearing Uncle Sam's uniform 
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and even before the days of the gallant Lafayette 
Flying Squadron. 

The first news connecting Americans with the 
war in a manner reflecting credit on the country 
related to the organized efforts of the ambulance 
and the individual achievements of the Ameri- 
cans in the Foreign Legion. It is from the 
examples given by such men as Victor Chapman, 
Allen Seeger, Russell Kelly, Richard Hall, 
Henry Luckley, and their companions that 
American soldiers going to France will derive 
their inspiration. Tales without number could 
be told, many have been told of the exploits of 
the American Ambulance driver. Not from 
him do we get the facts for he has proved as 
modest in speech as brave in action. We have 
got them from the French Army itself, which 
in its orders of the day has mentioned one Ameri- 
can after another for extraordinary bravery. 
Imagine what it means, during a big battle 
when an ambulance must go over an exposed 
road which enemy artillery is striving with the 
aid of its biggest guns to make impassable. The 
road is just a succession of shell craters with 
precipitous sides and deep bottoms. Yet the 
wounded are stretched just back of the first line 
and for many of them the only chance of sur- 
vival lies in the possibility of their being promptly 
brought within the reach of surgical aid. So 
forward goes the ambulance into and out of 
endless pits, while shells burst nearer and 
nearer, for ambulances, like women and chil- 
dren, can not hit back and like them, are particu- 
lar targets for German fury. Finally, after a 
possible breakdown or two, the ambulance 
comes within sight of the stretcher bearers, gets 
its load, and, using every possible care in order 
to reduce the agony which every jar brings to 
the lacerated flesh and tried spirits of the men 
inside, the driver picks his way back. Under 
such conditions every such trip is an act of 
conspicuous bravery and of the highest skill. 
Over 400,000 wounded have been carried thus 
by the American ambulances in France of 
whom over 200,000 were ultimately saved, 
thanks to these intrepid men at the wheel. 

This record, still in the making, is one in 
which Columbia would write her name and the 
reader has no doubt grasped by this time the 
idea that for his Alma Mater it is a case of 
"noblesse oblige." Columbia has already sent 
seven of these ambulances, five given by as 
many classes, one by the faculty and one by 
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Teachers’ College; but in order that a Columbia 
section of the American Ambulance may come 
into being, alongside other sections already in 
existence bearing the names of sister institutions, 
it is necessary that the number of ambulances 
given by Columbia reach the total of twenty- 
five. Then а real beginning will have been made 
and to those who will have assisted in bringing 
this about will belong the credit of having, so 
to speak, put Columbia on the map of the west- 
ern front. It takes $1000 to send each of these 
ambulances. It also takes men of stout heart 
to drive them. The men of Columbia, alumni 
and undergraduates, will take pride in the 
knowledge that enough qualified volunteers have 
already come forward from among their ranks 
to man the entire section. Now the ambulances 
must be mobilized and for that purpose a 
Committee, of which Henry E. Montgomery is 
Chairman (address: 80 Broadway, New York, 
Telephone: Rector 8680), composed of repre- 
sentatives of the classes of '80 to '17, inclusive, 
is at work seeking to produce the eighteen 
ambulances which, with the seven alrcady in 
France, are to have the honor of carrying with 
the Stars and Stripes, the first Blue and White 
flag over the shellswept roads leading to the 
western front. Five classes of the thirty-eight 
represented on the Committee having already 
taken their places in the line, it is manifest that 
of the remaining thirty-three classes, fifteen will 
have to content themselves with the represen- 
tation in the second Columbia Section for their 
numerals. 

You say that you want your class represented 
in the first section? Quite right, but remember 
that the race is to the swift and ''do it now.” 


Friends of France 


Perhaps the most signal contribution to the 
literature of the war is Friends of France (Hough- 
ton-Mifflin, $2.00), in which the work of the 
Field Service of the American Ambulance is de- 
scribed by its members. Six Columbia men have 
been among the many volunteers who braved 
death and the even more awful injuries which the 
war has inflicted upon men in order that they 
might do their bit in transporting the wounded 
from the trenches to the base hospitals. The 
names of these six men may well be recorded 
among those of notable achievement of which 
Columbia has reason to be proud; they are: Rob- 
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ert Maclay, Henry Sydnor Harrison, William 
Henry Wallace, Jr , Randolph C. Wilson, George 
K. End, and John R. Fisher. 

The book opens with an introduction by A. 
Piatt Andrew, the founder of the Field Service, 
and its present Inspector General. The organi- 
zation of the service is written of by Stephen Ga- 
latti, who tells of its growth from April, 1915, to 
April, 1916, from a gift of ten Ford ambulances 
with bodies made from packing boxes, to five 
complete sections in the field. Since then five 
more sections have been added, and the need for 
more is imperative. The only chapter written by 
a Columbia man is the second, in which Henry 
Sydnor Harrison, author of Queed and several 
other important novels, tells of his experiences 
"At the Back of the Front," in Dunkirk and 
Ypres. Mr. Harrison describes with fine restraint 
the artillery bombardment of Dunkirk, its effect 
upon the population, and the psychology of the 
American drivers who were receiving their bap- 
tism of fire; it is, however, instinct. with the 
grimness of the evacuation of Ypres and its 
vicinage, the fortitude of the civilian population 
deprived of their homes overnight, and hurriedly 
being transported to France, the horror and the 
agony of the ройиѕ who had been mowed down 
by waves of poison gas, the intrepid and efhcient 
service of mercy which the American drivers 
were enabled to render in the moment of defeat. 

It is this fine note of personal courage which 
permeates the other chapters, chapters dealing 
with the work of the field service in Alsace, in 
The writers are close 
to the horror of the war, they have seen its worst 
ravages, and they have gone quietly on with their 
work, unconscious of the degree of heroism 
which they have exhibited, anxious only that in 
some degree they may serve and serve well the 
land to which America owes an unpayable debt 
of just such service as they have rendered. Their 
life is one in which long night drives upon un- 
known and precipitous roads without lights, 
within range of the fall of big shells, under the 
hail of shrapnel, are the usual commonplaces 
of everyday experience. 

The following quotation from a letter home in- 
cluded in a chapter called "The Inspector's 
Letter Box,” illustrates perhaps better than any 
words of praise the quality of the service's ideal- 
ism: the writer had been called to a poste de 
secours on an urgent case at night: 

“Му wounded men were now ready; it ap- 
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peared that one of the shrapnel shells had en- 
tered a window and exploded inside a room where 
seven soldiers, resting after a hard day’s work in 
the trenches, were sleeping—with the appalling 
result of four dead and three terribly wounded. 
As I felt my way to the hospital along that pitch- 
black road, I could not help wondering why those 
poor fellows wete chosen for the sacrifice instead 
of us others in the telephone bureau, sixty yards 
down the strect. 

"However, here I am writing to you, safe and 
sound, on the little table by my bedside, with a 
half-burnt candle stuck in a Muratti cigarette- 
box. Outside the night is silent—my window is 
open and in the draught the wax has trickled 
down onto the box and then to the table, un- 
heeded, for my thoughts have sped far. To 
Gloucester days, and winter evenings spent in 
the old, brown-panelled, raftered room, with its 
pewter lustrous in the candlelight; and the big, 
cheerful fire that played with our shadows on the 
wall, while we talked and read, and were content. 
Well, that peace has gone for a while, but these 
days will likewise pass, and we are young. It has 
been good to be here in the presence of high 
courage and to have learned a little in our youth 
of the values of life and death.” 

This comes as close to the attitude of immor- 
tality as any bit of life which it is within our 
power to conceive. The book abounds in such 
illustrations of men who are living life finely, who 
are giving the noblest service of modern days to 
the noblest cause which modern life offers. The 
diary of Section VIII, a little pamphlet printed 
only for private distribution, reinforces the im- 
pression of the larger books. It would be well for 
every college man throughout the country to read 
these books; the men of this service are our 
teachers, for it is they who have, by their quiet 
heroism, taught us in some measure the values of 
life and death. LLovp К. Morris 


"Зо Dinner 


An anniversary dinner has now become an 
annual event for the Class of 1880. This year's 
reunion will be held at the Columbia University 
Club, New York, on the evening of June 7, at 
7 p.m. The Committee to arrange for the re- 
union consists of George E. Blackwell, Howard 
Coghill, Landreth H. King, and W. W. Scrugham. 
The latter is Chairman of the Committee and 
communications should be addressed to him at 
34 Warburton Avenue, Yonkers, New York. 


Calendar 


SATURDAY, МАҮ 26 


Last day for filing with the Executive Secretary 
of the Alumni Federation the names of candi- 
dates for nomination to Alumni Trusteeship. 
Proposals must be in writing and must be 
seconded by at least ten alumni. Other names 
may be presented from the floor of the conven- 
tion by any regularly qualified delegate thereto. 


TuEspaAv, May 29 
Presentation of Colors to Columbia Battalion, 
South Field, 5:30 p. m. 
Early Eighties Dinner, Faculty Club, 7:30 p. m. 


Тник5рАҮ, May 31 


Law Alumni Association, Spring Meeting, Col- 
umbia University Club, 8:30 p. m. 


FRIDAY, JUNE I 


'77 Class Dinner—Columbia University Club. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 3 


Baccalaureate Sermon, 4 p. m. Reverend Wil- 
liam Arnold Shanklin, LL.D., preacher. 


MoNpay, JUNE 4 


P. and S. Alumni Association—Annual Spring 
Mecting and Dinner, Faculty Club, 7:30 p. m. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 5 
Local Club Committee Meeting—Trustees’ Room 
at the University, 10 a. m. 
Alumni Trustee Nominating Convention— Trus- 
tees’ Room at the University, 4 p. m. 
Ph.D. Association, Annual Meeting, Faculty 
Club, 7:30 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6 
COMMENCEMENT Day 
'9g1 Class Dinner—Columbia University Club, 


7 p. m. 
'97 Class Dinner. 
'99 Class Dinner. 
'oo Class Dinner, 7 p. m., Healy's, Sixty-sixth 
Street and Columbus Avenue. 
'07 Dinner. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 7 


'80 Class Dinner. Columbia University Club, 
7 p. m. 
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THE CLASS ОЕ ’92 ARTS AND MINES 


A Retrospection 


HE undergraduate days of '92 fell in a period 

of transition in the history of Columbia. As 
Freshmen, we attended the funeral of President 
Barnard. As sophomores, we came under the 
benign, if temporary, influence of acting- 
President Drisler, and we assisted to install 
President Low. We graduated before the full 
executive power of the latter had begun to be 
felt. 

Those of us who were in the School of Arts en- 
joyed, even in the third year, that rigid, pedantic 
and archaic curriculum which demanded an ex- 
haustive knowledge of Latin and Greek prosody 
as the foundation of a gentleman's education and 
the indispensable asset of a scholar; and with 
consequent unanimity we welcomed the chance 
for mental relaxation in imbibing the elements of 
mechanics with dear old “Billy” Peck, and in 
traveling with Professor Jackson the delightful 
highroad that led into and through the teachings 
of Zoroaster. 

Those of us who paid our money to the School 
of Mines (some from other institutions of learn- 
ing), being assumed to be more seriously and 
practically intent, helped to create those odors 
which made the Matson du Punk a prominent 
feature of the restricted landscape, or else lis- 
tened to scientific discourses tempered by the 
roar of the New York Central switchyard, or else 
assisted in creating those examples of wood carv- 
ing which may still be seen on the old drafting 
tables at Morningside. 

We all helped to celebrate the creation of a real 
(though muddy) ''campus," where had once been 


merely a building of gloom and smells, and to. 


change what was laid out as a garden with an 
"artistic" fountain in the exact mathematical 
center into a morass filled with struggling fol- 
lowers of the elusive football. 

In the Class of '92, a numerous element be- 
lieved with President Low that secret fraternities 
were good places to keep out of. Nevertheless, 
the fraternity group was large and well distrib- 
uted. But fraternity manipulation in class affairs 
was never apparent. 

The Class had no wonderful geniuses (except a 
few who were always too modest and unassum- 
ing) but the great majority of the men had plenty 


of “рер” and a spirit to be "up and doing" and a 
disposition to see more of one another, which 
meant much in postgraduate days. Our gradu- 
ation motto was ''Know thyself." We individ- 
ually not only knew ourselves and our limitations 
but we positively refused to cease knowing our 
classmates. 

For ten years after graduation we met regularly 
at least once a year and ran the usual gamut of 
recent graduates' entertainment from dinners, 
theater parties and suppers to beer orgies in East 
Side breweries. There was no class organization 
except the nominal class officers chosen at gradu- 
ation. Committees somehow sprung up season- 
ally and devised entertainments which were usu- 
ally participated in by goodly numbers. Finally 
the executive genius of the Class came to the 
top. He organized a permanent committee (for 
whom he did all the work) and put into operation 
a financial plan calling for annual dues of $5 per 
man. He devised several novel, if barbaric, 
forms of entertainment and he added a crown 
of glory to himself and his Class by putting 
into successful operation in 1902 the scheme of 
getting together at the University оп Com- 
mencement Day all alumni by classes. This 
gathering has been increasingly popular in the 
succeeding fifteen years. He brought into prom- 
inence the truth (long neglected at Columbia) 
that the great body of alumni are an integral 
element of the University strength and that their 
help and cooperation should be secured through 
effective organization. 

The Class, however (and this is said with 
regret), was obliged to abandon the $5 a year plan 
of financial organization. А critical search for 
the fundamental reason for the failure of the plan 
points in this particular case to lack of a well- 
conceived method of disposing of the funds 
raised, and this, in turn, to lack of participation of 
many minds in the problems constantly arising. 
We were too intent upon enjoying our ancient 
fellowships and the fruits of the unselfish 
labor of our classmate to appreciate the great 
burden he was carrying single-handed and single- 
minded. 

Five years ago, the democratic spirit of the 
Class asserted itself. We woke to a realization of 


our selfishness, and organized an executive com- 
mittee of five as a planning body and we instruct- 
ed that committee to make all entertainments 
self-supporting, with the assistance of voluntary 
contributions to meet deficiencies. Having 
reached years somewhat approaching maturity, 
we no longer felt the necessity of hectic forms of 
amusement, such as cock-fights, and we have met 
twice each year on fixed dates in a spirit of re- 
union and in increasing numbers. One gathering 
is always at Commencement, where we partici- 
pate in all the activities to which we can get ad- 
mittance. When we reach, after our twenty-fifth 
anniversary, that comfortable state of develop- 
ment which comes from dining at the University 
Club, doubtless it will be found necessary to 
devise still another form of class organization, 
but that time is not yet. 

Before closing, mention must be made of our 
new ''Society of the Sons of '92." Every son of a 
'92 man is a member of this society. There are 
now upwards of thirty members and they are still 
coming. They wear a blue and white button that 
indicates their affiliation with the Class and the 
University. Some day we hope they will actively 
organize for the purpose of bringing us to class 
reunions and taking us home afterwards. 

The Class of '92, therefore, is an aggregation of 
healthy alumni, possessing a lively interest in the 
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University and an active desire to assist its activ- 
ities. The warmth of ancient friendships, formed 
in classrooms and other undergraduate haunts, 
and never broken, keeps us a unit bv providing 
the incentive for our periodic gatherings. For 
fear of impairing this now sacred sentiment, we 
have always voted against joining as a class any 
amalgamation with other classes. We are glad 
to meet our contemporaries in those other classes, 
but we have not and can not have toward them 
the same affectionate regard. 

We have (with possibly a few exceptions) no 
very prominent men in our membership. In this 
is an element of strength. All the liberal profes- 
sions, as well as many lines of business and scien- 
tific activity are represented at our meetings. 
We bring to bear on serious problems the help of 
many excellent minds, and as all such problems 
are decided in class meeting after full discussion, 
there is little chance for any but the right con- 
clusion. 

In short, we believe we have been true to our 
motto and to our self-chosen ideal which it ex- 
presses. Able to pull a strong stroke, not ahead 
of others but in unison with them, knowing our- 
selves and conscious of power but not over- 
confident, we ask that we be adjudged men upon 
whom reliance can be placed in trial and emer- 
gency. 


LÀ d LJ 
LASS OF '92 DURING A TRANSITION PERIOD IN THE UNIVERSITY'S HISTORY 


ORDER OF THE DAY, COMMENCEMENT 1917 


HE general program for the Commencement 

season containsfew changes from that of other 
years. The Commencement procession will form 
at 9:30 in the corridorsof the Library, andat 9:50, 
Trustees, Faculties and Graduating Classes will 
proceed to the Gymnasium, where the exercises 
will be held. The conferring of degrees and the 
awarding of honors will begin promptly at 10:30. 
After the exercises the Class of 1891 will have a 
ceremony at the fence between the Mines and 
Engineering buildings, for this fence was given 
by the Class to the University in commemoration 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of its graduation; 
but because it was not ready a year ago the 
formal dedication exercises will be held this 
Commencement. The other presentations will 
be the gift of an endowment of two dormitory 
rooms by the Class of 1892, celebrating its 
twenty-fifth anniversary this year, the presenta- 
tión of the Crossed Hammers pin to the graduates 
who will receive this year Mining and Metal- 
lurgical degrees. In St. Paul's Chapel there will 
be unveiled a tablet in memory of Seth Low, '70. 
This tablet has been presented by the Trustees. 
Immediately after this the alumni luncheon will 
be held in the Gymnasium. Because of the 
abandonment of all other customary events in 


which alumni have usually participated, the 
luncheon will be the feature event on this year's 
program and a large attendance is expected. 
The speakers will be John Purroy Mitchel, '99, 
Mayor of Greater New York; V. K. Wellington 
Koo, 'o9, Ambassador from China to the United 
States; Judge Frank Harris Hiscock, Chief Judge, 
Court of Appeals of the State of New York; and 
James W. Gerard, '9o, formerly Ambassador to 
Berlin from the United States. President Butler 
will be the Chairman. The recipients of Honor- 
ary Degrees at the Commencement exercises will 
be present. 

Class reunions will be held in Hamilton Hall 
all day long and for a list of headquarters sce 
page 824. Many classes have scheduled dinners 
for the Commencement season and a list of these 
can be found in the Calendar on page 811. 

Other events of the Commencement season 
include the Baccalaureate Service in the Gymna- 
sium on Sunday, June 3, at 4 p. m., the Columbia 
College Class Day exercises, the Phi Beta Kappa 
society reunions and meetings, and Teachers 
College and Barnard College receptions and re- 
unions. The Baccalaureate sermon will be 
preached by the Reverend William Arnold 
Shanklin, LL.D., President of Wesleyan Univer- 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE '92 
Upper left —Hewlett, Secretary; Upper right—Lord, Vice-President; Center—Chrystie President 
Lower left—Briggs, Permanent Chairman; Lower right—Brownson, Treasurer 


sity. The Class Day exercises will be held in the 
Gymnasium, at 2 p. m. on the afternoon of 
June 3. At this meeting the award of the Alumni 
Association prize will be made by the President 
of the Columbia College Alumni Association. 
The Phi Beta Kappa society will have a meeting 
in 301 Havemeyer Hall on June 5 at 5:15, to be 
followed by a dinner of the Columbia section at 
the Faculty Club at 6:00 p. m., after which the 
oration will be delivered in 305 Schermerhorn 


Hall by Professor George Burton Adams of Yale, 
оп “The Duty of the United States in Inter- 
national Affairs.” 

Other events of the Commencement season in 
which the alumni are particularly interested are 
the meeting of the Local Club Committee of the 
Alumni Federation in the Trustees’ Room at то 
a. m. on June 5, and the annual convention to 
nominate an alumni trustee to be held on the 
same day at 4 p. m. in the Trustees’ Room. 
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Alumni from all over the United States will be 
present at both these meetings. Three alumni 
associations will also hold spring meetings within 
a week of Commencement Day. The Law 
Alumni will meet at the Columbia University 
Club on May 31 (see announcement elsewhere in 
this issue); the P. and S. Alumni will meet at 
the Faculty Club for dinner and social session 
afterwards on June 4; and the Ph.D.’s will hold 
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their regular spring dinner and meeting at the 
Faculty Club on the evening of June 5. On 
May 29 at 5:30 p. т. on South Field, the National 
Colors and a Battalion Flag will be presented to 
the Columbia Battalion, and General Bell, Admiral 
Usher, Mayor Mitchel, and other prominent guests 
will be present. Governor Whitman will come or 
will send a representative. For further details in 
regard to this event, see page 823. 


PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL UNIT SAILS 
FOR FRANCE 


ASE Hospital Unit No. 2 of the Presbyterian 

Hospital, the first New York Unit to leave for 
the front, sailed upon the St. Louis, of the Ameri- 
can Line, on Monday, May 14. Sailings in war 
time are uncertain and this one was originally 
scheduled for the previous Saturday. The Unit's 
immediate destination is England whence it will 
probably be assigned shortly to serve some sector 
of the line in France acting under the British 
War Department for the time being. 

This sailing is of particular interest to Colum- 
bia because of the great extent to which it is 
composed of Columbia men. Some of the men 
also hold rank in the Reserve Corps. The 
Commanding Officer is Major L. M. Hopwood, 
of the Medical Department of the United States 
Army. The Director is Major George Emerson 
Brewer, former Professor of Surgery in the 
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College of Physicians and Surgeons and Attend- 
ing Surgeon to the Presbyterian Hospital. Other 
faculty members are Major William Darrach, 
'ої М, Professor of Clinical Surgery; Major 
Homer Swift, Associate Professor of Medicine; 
Captain John A. McCreery, Instructor in Sur- 
gery; Captain Alwin M. Pappenheimer, '02М, 
Assistant Professor of Pathology and Pathologist 
to the Unit; Captain John P. Peters, Jr., ' 13M, 
Instructor in Clinical Medicine; Captain Louis 
Casamajor, 'o3, 'o6M, Assistant Professor of 
Neurology, Neurologist to the Unit; Captain 
Henry S. Dunning, '11M, Oral Surgeon to the 
Unit. There are also Captain Fordyce Barker 
St. John, 'o9M, Instructor of Anatomy; Captain 
Armitage Whitman, '12M; and Captain Willard 
Soper, '08M, formerly Assistant Instructor in 
Pathology; and the following First Lieutenants: 
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W. C. Woolsey, '98M, Assistant Professor of 
Surgery; William Barclay Parsons, Jr., '14M, 
formerly Instructor of Clinical Surgery; Benjamin 
К. Allison, ’16M, formerly Assistant Instructor 
of Pathology; Malcolm McBurney, ’10M, In- 
structor of Bacteriology; Roderick V. Grace, 
'I1 M, Instructor of Surgery; William F. Cunning- 
ham, Instructor of Surgery; Austin L. Hobbs, 
'I IM, Roentgenologist to the Unit; Gerhard H. 
Cocks, ’03M, Instructor of Clinical Laryngology; 
and Edward H. Raymond, Jr., 'oo, Dental Sur- 
geon to the Unit. 

Dr. Raymond is well known to Columbia men 
who have been interested in baseball for he was 
assistant manager of the team in 1898 and man- 


ager in 1899 and has since given much of his time 
to the development of the sport at Columbia. 

This hospital is distinctly a Columbia organ- 
ization and will be watched with keen interest. 
The nursing personnel is almost exclusively 
picked from the graduates of the Presbyterian 
Hospital Training School for Nurses. The de- 
parture of this unit marks the beginning of a 
long line of others. Though it is a distinct 
Columbia contribution to the cause there are a 
large number of Columbia men commissioned 
in the various grades of the Reserve Corps and 
in almost all of its branches. Columbia will be 
found in all the sailings to the front. 

E. M. Соле, 'o2, '05M 


CITY GARDENS 


By Henry Griscom Parsons 


of the New Garden School of the New York 
Botanical Garden, Bronx Park 


Series 1, Number 10, of the Columbia War Papers 


HE gravest question America at War has to 

face is the food question. Never in our history 
have we faced the food shortage that menaces us 
now. War is carried on by an organized coordinated 
nation. The military forces and the home popula- 
tion must be fed and our foreign export must be 
maintained. In this situation it is the duty of every 
American to produce as much from the soil as he 
can, and to consume the product with the greatest 
economy. 

City dwellers can help in this battle for food which 
in the end will mean success for our forces in the field. 
Every particle of food raised on a city garden may 
mean a saving to the national effort. A plate of 
home-raised beans substituted for a plate of bought 
beans is a real tangible contribution to national 
mobilization and to the successful conduct of the 
war. 

The City Garden can be used effectively as an aid 
in national mobilization. A million savings of 
merely twenty-five cents a week would be a great 
relief to the national burden. City gardening is a 
form of self-taxation which the citizen can impose 
upon himself as a patriotic act and which will afford 
him pleasure and profit as well as a feeling of duty 
performed. 

Don't attempt too big a garden. Теп feet by 
twenty feet is a good sized garden. Don't be 
ashamed to cultivate a smaller one. You can get 
good results from a halt-hour's labor a day. 

Make the garden a help to the family. Do not try 
to eliminate vegetable purchasing, but supplement 
it. Do not raise too many things. Use the garden 


to dispose of your vegetable wastes. Use old vege- 
tables to get new by chopping up some garbage and 
burying in the garden. Utilize the household by- 
products in the garden as fertilizers. Don't overdo 
this so it becomes a nuisance. 

Make the work a pleasure and not a burden. 

Don't work too long. 

Don't work too hard. 

Select comfortable tools of the right size .and 
weight. A hoe, a rake, a spade, a trowel, and a 
watering can are all you need. Do not try to grow 
a garden where there is no sunlight. All the energy 
plants have to grow with comes from the sun. They 
do not derive energy from the soil or plant food. 
The sun gives them the energy to take up plant food 
and the carbon from the air to build it into the plant 
body. 

A reasonably good water supply is also needed. 
For every pound of dry matter produced by plants 
there must pass through their system from three to 
five hundred pounds of water. 

Of the dry matter of plants nine-tenths of the 
weight is taken from the air through the leaves and 
only one-tenth from the soil. Therefore a reasonably 
good and proper supply of suitable air is a requisite. 

As to the soil. It does not pay to attempt a city 
garden on stone, clean sand, ashes or bricks. And it 
is not apt to succeed on sub-soil or what is often 
called іп the city, "cellar-dirt." 

You can estimate in a rough way the fertility of 
the soil to be developed by judging the crop now on 
it. If there isa good healthy growth of weeds, prob- 
ably vegetables will grow. 1í for several years prac- 
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tically nothing has grown, top-soil will have to be 
bought and this is rather expensive, averaging more 
than two dollars a cubic yard, delivered. 

АП this is merely a warning against the really 
impossible spots. But there are many thousands in 
New York and other cities which can be put to 
advantage especially in the suburbs, which are at 
present producing nothing, and which need only to 
be spaded and have fertilizer turned in to grow 


fairly good crops, yielding a decent return for the 


labor involved. 

If your plot of ground is exposed to most of the 
sunlight each day, if it is level, or slightly inclined 
toward the south or southeast, you ought to have 
a small city garden this year, and the sooner you 
begin to get your supplies the easier it will be to get 
them, as all garden supplies are going fast. 

The best general fertilizer is animal manure of all 
kinds, if it has been piled up and allowed to rot for a 
few months. Rotted leaves or any other organic 
(animal or vegetable) matter is excellent, provided it 
is in small particles. A whole ham bone will stay 
unchanged for twenty yeais, but if ground to a fine 
powder it furnishes excellent fertilizer. Bone meal, 
sold for the purpose, is one of the best fertilizers, and 
one of the safest for beginners. Another good ferti- 
lizer is dried sheep manure. This can be bought 
from florists and seedsmen. 

Don't throw away any more egg-shells. Egg- 
shells are almost purelime. Break them up fine and 
put them into your garden plot. Save every bit of 
wood ashes. Itis practically the sole source of avail- 
able potash now, and potash is very important. 
Before the war we imported annually trom Germany 
about 300,000 tons. Since the war we have imported 
only a negligible amount. For potatoes and tobacco 
potash is vital, and the price of wood ashes has in 
consequence gone from twenty-five cents to $2.50 
a barrel. Connecticut tobacco men, instead of sell- 
ing the tobacco stalk as formerly for the manufacture 
of extracts, find it more profitable to turn it under 
for its potash content. 

When the first Europeans came to America and 
made the acquaintance of Indian corn, they found it 
was the practice of the Indians to plant a small fish 
or two in the hill for fertilizer. There was some 
nitrogen, some phosphorus, and some lime in these 
fish, which as they decayed, would be given up to 
the plants. Why not put your fish-bones and scraps 
back into your garden today? The burying in the 
garden of matters of this nature will not given any 
disagreeable odor or annoyance if not overdone. The 
finer you break it and the more thoroughly you mix 
it with the soil, the quicker will it become valuable 
as plant food. 

Don't make too big a garden. If you think you 
can successfully manage a plot of ground fifty feet 
square, and you have never done any work of this 
kind, you will find about a quarter of that space will 
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be plenty. If you can only spare half an hour a day 
make the size of the plot evenless. А garden twenty 
feet square, with its 400 square feet, will give splen- 
did returns; and the beginner will find that it will 
furnish enough work and enough problems for him 
to handle. Unless you are very optimistic it would 
be wcll, if the plot is to be worked by one person, to 
limit it to ten by twenty feet. Апа don't be 
ashamed to work one smaller. 

The Department of Gardening Instruction of the 
New York Botanical Garden at the Mansion, Bronx 
Park, will give a course ət five lectures on Tuesdays 
at 2:30 p. m. in May and June on simple home gar- 
dening. There will be talks on soil and its prepara- 
tion, cultivation and weed control, what and how to 
plant, transplanting, food values, and the relation of 
sunlight, air and water to the garden and some gar- 
den demonstration. А more intensive course for 
those working their city gardens and for those who 
want to prepare themselves to teach children and 
others how to conduct a city garden has just been 
started. This course, which is given five days a 
week for six weeks, will be repeated beginning 
May 14. 

The sample home vegetable garden to be worked 
will be twenty fect north and south and fifty feet 
east and west. А man will take care of the garden 
and a record will be kept of his time. All work will 
be hand labor. 

The seeds to be planted are: 


Seed Variety Quantity 
Beans Bountiful ‘ pint 
Beans Dwarf Lima Burpee pint 
Beets Crimson Globe 4 02. 
Carrots ` Danvers, half long I OZ. 
Cabbage Large late flat Dutch packet 
Kohlorabi White Vienna packet 
Lettuce Mammoth Black Seed Butter packet 
Okra Long grcen packet 
Onions Prize taker I 02. 
Parsnips Hollow Crown packet 
Parsley Extra Curled packet 
Radish Winter Scarlet Chinese I OZ. 
Radish Sakurajima packet 
Salsify Mammoth Sandwich Island packet 
Squash Summer crook neck packet 
Spinach Round Viroflay I OZ. 
Spinach New Zcaland Summer Lj OZ. 
Swiss Chard Lucullus packet 
Turnips Early Purple Milan packet 
Turnips Yellow Aberdeen packet 


(Suggested varieties: Beans, Refugee; Lettuce, Black 
Seed Simpson; Radish, Scarlet Globe.) 

Note that corn, peas and potatoes have not been 
included. All of these occupy too much space or 
require too much labor for the ordinary city garden 
which is to give worth while results. Potatoes need 
spraying, which requires special knowledge and 
much labor. Peas do not yield enough return for the 
space needed. Three times as many beans as peas 
can be produced in the same amount of space. The 
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pod of the pea is useless, while that of the bean is 
consumed. Beans grow throughout the season while 
peas are best grown in the cool weather. Do not 
try to have too great a variety. Make your garden 
a real help to your family. If you want to make ita 
success, never let the labor become a burden. 

For a woman or a boy have a light set of tools. 
But don’t buy toys; buy tools. If you area big man, 
use a big man’s tools; if you are a small man, use a 
small man’s tools. Don’t misdirect energy by using 
tools ot unsuited size and weight. After using your 
tools clean them with a stick, or better, an old scrub- 
bing brush. Never wash them. Just rub them dry. 

When you are preparing your plot, spread rotted 
leaves or manure over the surface and spade it in. 
Dig to the full depth of the blade, turning each 
spadeful completely over. This should bury the top 
dressing in fully six inches of earth. Alternate the 
use of the spade and rake. This will keep you from 
getting tired. Leave the ground raked level, and 
the top inch should be made fine for a seed bed. If 
possible let this ground lie unplanted for a week or 
ten days and rake it over about every third day. 
This will destroy many weeds. Wood ashes and 
lime are both beneficial and may be spread broadcast 
on the surface and raked in. If they can not be ob- 
tained before planting, it will be well to spread them 
lightly, later, between the rows of very young plants. 

Do not cultivate the garden after planting until 
the vegetables are up far enough to mark the rows. 
Open the furrows with a stick or the handle of a tool. 
Very small seeds like lettuce should merely be cov- 
ered with earth. Larger seeds may be planted an 
inch deep. 

The earth should be pressed down on the seed 
furrows after covering and the rows watered quite 
thoroughly. (Sometimes it pays with lettuce to 
water a little every day until the plants are up.) 
After the first watering, even in dry weather, one 
watering a week is sufficient; but the watering then 
should be plentiful. 

After the seeds are up, it is important to keep the 
ground between the rows carefully cultivated to a 
depth of two inches. When there has been a 
shower, as soon as the ground is dry enough culti- 
vate it to retain the moisture. Cultivate ordinarily 
twice a week to keep a dry mulch on top in order to 
prevent the starting of weeds. Thiscan be done with 
little effort by merely dragging the rake along the 
suríace. 

For the flat-dweller the problem of a city farm is 
dificult. At Highbridge, New York City, Miss 
Hannah С. Ellis, of the local public librarv, is seek- 
ing to organize the people in her neighborhood who 
live in apartments and endeavor to get the use of the 
vacant lots in the vicinity for city garden purposes. 

A multitude of books is a confusion, but here area 
few of the Farmers’ Bulletins of the Department of 
Agriculture which you may find useful and interest- 


ing after you have started your work. They will be 
sent upon request to the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Weeds and How to Kill Them, 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 28 
Some Common Birds and Their 

Relation to Agriculture, Farmers' 


Bulletin No. 54 
The Home Vegetable Garden, 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 255 
Preparation of Vegetables for the 
Table, Farmers' Bulletin No. 256 
Letter-Box 


From Arrowsmith '82 


PARIS HEADQUARTERS, 
THE COMMISSION FOR RELIEF IN BELGIUM, 


April 28, 1917 
DEAR TYSON: 

I have meant to write before, but as you may 
judge the times have been more or less filled with 
various sorts of things, and the last month in 
Belgium was not conducive to correspondence. 
Everybody felt deeply about having to get out, 
and our departure was rather touching. The 
streets about the station were lined with the 
poorer classes, who didn’t dare to make any 
demonstration, but whose attitude showed pretty 
clearly how they felt. Inside, the station was 
crowded with the bigger bugs, ministers, promi- 
nent Belgians, and members of legations. As the 
train drew out, we saw the side streets along the 
tracks packed with poor people who kept up 
their demonstrations as long as we were in sight. 
The Belgians felt our departure very keenly. 
With the Americans withdrawn, they felt lost 
and uneasy about the future. The Hollanders 
and Spaniards who have replaced us inside 
Belgium will never have the same influence or 
enjoy the confidence they gave us. 

The trip to Switzerland, on a special train 
provided by the German government, was timed 
to take us through Namur, Metz, and Strassburg 
by night, though I don’t imagine we should have 
been able to see anything of importance by day. 
The night was rather tough—three їп each com- 
partment—no sleepers except for Whitlock and 
his party—cold, and generally uncomfortable, 
and we werc glad to pull into Schaffhausen in the 
afternoon and get across the Swiss boundary a 
bit later. We spent a few days in Berne and then 
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lived through another lovely trip to Paris, varied 
by three changes of train and two three-hour 
waits during the night, passed chiefly on the 
floor of the station at Dijon packed among 
thousands of soldiers passing and repassing in 
every direction. In the dim light of the stations 
it was a weird sight. We found traveling accom- 
modations principally packed in train corridors, 
sitting on our baggage and jammed against a 
jolly lot of poilus, who enlivened the trip, but 
smelled. 

Then the first glimpse of the boulevards, with 
our flag everywhere, bunched in with the others 
for the first time. It was some sight and brought 
our chins up witha jerk. Weare pretty popular 
just now—lI hope we shall make good enough to 
meet their expectations. 

Most of the C. R. B. men have already gone 
into the ambulance or one of the armies—French, 
Belgian, or English. I have become Secretary 
of the American Military Mission, and expect to 
stick it out here for a time. 

I have bcen trying to get the Paris Alumni 
Association together, but find it is moribund 
if not dead. However, I have hopes. Ог. 
Charles A. Powers, '83 P. & S., is at the American 
Ambulance, Neuilly. I ran into Toy the other 
day at the Embassy, but so far have seen no one 
else. 

I trust Columbia is doing her share these days. 
She seems to be, judging from a copy of the 
News I saw today. Why can't we send a lot of 
young doctors? That is the big need now. 

Remember me to all friends, and good luck to 
the Alumni News. 

R. ARROWSMITH, '82 


Trustee Convention Delegates 


LAW ASSOCIATION 
Delegates: Н. Starr Giddings, 'oo, 'o3L; Wil- 
liam C. Cammann, '91, '93L ; George Е. Butter- 
worth, '74, '76L. 
Alternates: Archibald Douglas, '94, '97L; 
Gerald S. O'Loughlin, '03, 'o6L. 


MINES ASSOCIATION 
Delegates: Edwin Ludlow, '79 Mines; Louis 
D. Huntoon, '95 Mines; Thomas H. Leggett, 
'79 Mines. 
Alternates: W. Н. Aldridge, '87 Mines; H. 
Hobart Porter, '86 Mines; William Y. Wester- 
velt, '94 Mines. 
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P. AND S. ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Delegates: W. Gilman Thompson, '81M; Wal- 
ter B. James, 83M; Howard Fox, '98M. 

Alternates: Victor А. Robertson, '83M; John 
D. McBarron, '92M; Robert T. Morris, '82M. 


ARCHITECTS ASSOCIATION 


Delegates: Н. S. Kissam, '86F.A.; Goodhue 
Livingston, '88, ’92F.A.; Arthur Lobo, 'o4F.A. 

Alternates: S. B. Colt, '88F.A.; J. M. Hew- 
lett, 90F.A.; E. P. Casey, '86 Mines, '88 F.A. 


COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 


Delegates: William A. Meikleham, '86; Isaac 
N. Seligman, '76; Morton G. Bogue, 'oo. 

Alternates: T. Ludlow Chrystie, '92; Albert 
W. Putnam, '97; Chalmers Wood, Jr., 'os. 


UTAH CLUB 


Delegate: Ralph Nichols, '77 Mines. 
Alternate: Joseph Struthers, '85 Mines. 


YONKERS CLUB 
Delegate: Hampton D. Ewing, ‘88. 
Alternate: William D. Horne, '86 Mines, '94 
Ph.D. 
WASHINGTON (STATE) CLUB 


Delegate: Charles McNamee, '77L. 
Alternate: Gustavus T. Kirby, '95 Mines, ’98L. 


NORTHERN NEW YORK CLUB 


Delegate: Roelif H. Brooks, ’oo. 
Alternate: Morton С. Bogue, 'oo. 


BUFFALO CLUB 
Delegate: Orson J. Weimert, 'ooL. 


PHILADELPHIA CLUB 
Delegates: Henry Kraemer, '95 Mines; Lemuel 
Whitaker, '81. 
Alternates: Charles Н. Machen, '98S; S. D. 
Benoliel, '96S. 
SAN FRANCISCO CLUB 
Delegates: Edward R. Greene, '82. 


CLEVELAND CLUB 
Delegate: Emil Joseph, '79. 
PITTSBURGH CLUB 


Delegates: James M. Clark, '87L; Henry F. 
Hornbostel, 'grF.A. 


MARYLAND CLUB 
Delegate: George C. Saunders, ’98S. 
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PH.D. ASSOCIATION 


Delegates: Stephen С. Williams, '81; Edmund 
S. Joy, '92Ph.D. 

Alternates: James B. Nies, '82, '88Ph.D.; 
Herbert К. Moody, 'o1rPh.D.; Richard Moldenke, 
'87Ph.D. 


Michael Nelson Chanalis, 'o9, 'r1L, the Secre- 
tary of the Alumni Club of New Jersey, has issued 
ballots to the members of the Club containing the 
names of twelve alumni, and from this list will be 
chosen three delegates and three alternate dele- 
gates to represent the Club in the Nominating 
Convention to be held on June 5. The list follows: 

Edwin Atkinson Bayles, '96; George Raimes 
Beach, '97L; John Vernon Bouvier, '86; Shiras 
Campbell, ’o4F.A.; William Truesdell Day, '76L; 
Owen Augustine Havill, '015; Charles Mandred 
Lum, '81; Robert Walker Macbeth, '06; William 
Parmenter Martin, '92L; Richard Moldenke, '85 
Mines; Augustus Smith, '89 Mines; Carlyle Edgar 
Sutphen, '96 P. and S. 


Local Club Committee 
Buffalo 


Orson J. Weimert, 'ooL 
District of Columbia Thomas Ewing, '85 
Maryland George C. Saunders, '98S 


William O. Wiley, '82 
Howard Osterhout, ' ro, ' r2L 


New Jersey 
Northern New York 


Utah Harris K. Masters, '94 Mines 
Seattle Robert B. Walkinshaw, '11L 
Yonkers Harrison Devo, '05 
Cleveland Emil Joseph, '79 

San Francisco Edwin R. Greene, '82 
Philadelphia Henry Kraemer, '95 Mines 


Club Flag Raising 


The new Club House of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Club, 4-14 West Forty-third Street, was 
formerly turned over to the Club by its Com- 
mittee on Moving on May 19. The ceremonies 
were informal and consisted of the following: 

A presentation of the keys of the Club and 
evidences of title to President F. P. Keppel, '98, 
by M. L. Cornell, 'o5S, acting as Chairman of 
the Committee on Moving. President. Keppel 
acknowledged the gifts on the part of the Club 
and spoke briefly of the work which had been 
done in putting through the purchase of the 
new building and congratulated the members on 
the future prospects of the Club in its new home. 

Cornell gave a short report for the Committee 
on Moving. Не reported that $143,250 was 
the total of bond subscriptions to date, and 
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that the balance, $6750, was urgently needed 
He reported further on the plans of the Com- 
mittee for remodelling the new house. 

Dr. J. Arthur Booth, '78, '82M, then pro- 
posed the toast to the new Columbia University 
Club home. 

After a flashlight photograph, the members, 
organizing behind the band, marched around 
the ground floor and out to the sidewalk where 
they watched the flag broken First the Colum- 
bia flag, then the Stars and Stripes, and last 
the flag of the City. After six Columbias the 
men marched back into the dining-room where 
Professor C. F. Chandler addressed them. After 
a final toast to the memory of “Уап Am” the 
ceremonies were completed and were followed 
by an informal inspection of the new building. 


District of Columbia Alumni Meet 


The Alumni Club of the District of Columbia 
met at dinner at the Chevy Chase Club in Wash- 
ington, on Мау 17. Those present were: Thomas 
Ewing, '85; Frederick P. Keppel, ’98; Wen Pin 
Wei, '14Ph.D.; Samuel Е. Adams, '78; C. L. G. 
Anderson, '84M ; Edward C. Barnard, '84 Mines; 
H. H. B. Mever, '85 Mines; E. O. Merchant, 
'12Ph.D.; C. Powell Karr, '78 Mines; Percy Е. 
Hall, '88; Pedro Capo-Rodriguez; and Herman 
B. Chubb, '13A.M. It was with great sorrow 
that the members of the Club learned of the death 
of Dr. Arnold Hague, 'or Hon., on May 14. 
Business transacted included the election of 
Edward C. Barnard, '84 Mines, to represent the 
Club at the Trustees Nominating Convention 
and theappointment of a Committee on Nomina- 
tions for the choice of officers for the current 
year. It was with great regret that the members 
learned that the President of the Club, Thomas 
Ewing, '85, will shortly leave Washington and 
return to New York. 


Law Alumni to Meet 


The Spring Meeting of the Law School Alumni 
Association will be held at the Columbia Uni- 
versity Club, 18 Gramercy Park, on the evening 
of Thursday, May 31, 1917, at 8:300 clock. The 
address of the evening will be delivered by Joseph 
Larocque, Esq., on the subject “Phases of Admir- 
alty Law Developed by the War." A buffet sup- 
per will be served at the close of the mceting. 
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Presentation of Colors to: Columbia 
| Battalion—Early Eighties’ Dinner 


The Presentation of Colors to the Columbia 
Battalion will take place at 5:30 p. m. on May 29 
on South Field. The arrangements for the cere- 
mony are in the hands of a committee of alumni 
appointed by the President of the Alumni Federa- 
tion, C. W. Cuthell, 'o5; Jarvis P. Carter, 'o2, 
'osL; M. L. Cornell, ’05S; Chalmers Wood, '05; 
Phelan Beale,'osL. Herbert L.Satterlee,'83, will 
make the addresses of presentation. The Nation- 
al Colors, a gift of Mr. H. H. Cammann and the 
Battalion Flag, a gift of the Society of Early 
Eighties, will be handed to the color guard by 
Miss Sarah Butler. Word has been received that 
General Bell, Commander of the Department of 
the East of the United States Army, will be 
present, as will also Admiral Usher, and Mayor 
Mitchel. Governor Whitman and other digni- 
taries will attend the ceremonies or will send 
representatives. Allalumni are invited to attend. 

The members of the Society will be out in 
force and will hold a dinner on the lawn of the 
Faculty Club immediately after the presenta- 
tion. This dinner will be in commemoration of 
the tenth anniversary of the founding of the 
Society in June, 1907, and to it will be invited 
the distinguished guests, military, naval, and 
civil, who willattend the presentation ceremonies. 


Farmers, Attention! 


The Students' Farm Bureau at Columbia is 
the development of an idea of Joseph H. Brown 
'18, center on the football team. Being from 
the country himself he knows that the farmers 
need help, and he knew that Columbia could 
furnish some assistance. Brown made a trip 
back to his home in Orange County, New York, 
and found that 150 per cent. more land was 
under the plow than ever before. The farmers 
needed more help—approximately 1500 men of 
the right kind. А man was sent to Connecticut 
to investigate conditions there and found a 
similar need. The biggest demand is for skilled 
labor. The Bureau has placed fifty such men. 
The demand for unskilled labor is not so great 
just now, but 150 men have been placed and 
there is every reason to believe that after June 
I5, when it becomes necessary to do the culti- 
vating, the demand will increase. Alumni who 
contemplate national service, but who, for one 
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reason or another, find themselves unfit for 
military work, can learn particulars of the 
Bureau’s work by applying in person or in writ- 
ing to 301 East Hall. 

It is important to note that the Bureau has 
been careful to take only men who are not 
liable for military service. 

Alumni who have land which they could put 
under cultivation and who would need assistants; 
alumni who know of farmers who need men; and 
alumni interested for any reason are urged to 
get in touch with the Farm Bureau at once. 


'12 Class Meeting 


At a recent meeting of the Class of 1912 held 
at the Columbia Club, arrangements were com- 
pleted for the joint organization of the College 
and Science Divisions and the new constitution 
was adopted. The following members of the 
class were elected for the Board of Governors— 
Pyne, Ahearn and Anderson from College; 
Butcher, Brown and Cornwall from Science; and 
Coffin from Architecture. Plans were also set 
on foot to compile a directory of the members 
of the class. 

The Class of 1912 has also decided to buy and 
maintain for one year an ambulance to be sent 
to France with the American Ambulance. Over 
$225.00 was subscribed at this meeting, and a 
committee was formed to collect the required 
sum which it is hoped to have in hand within a 
month. 


Standing Committee Meeting 


A regular stated meeting of the Standing 
Committee of the College Alumni Association 
was held at the Columbia University Club on 
May 21. The Alumni Prize was awarded to 
Edward M. Earle, '17, who had been voted by 
the Class of 1917 as most deserving of the honor. 
Reports of several committees were received. 
The Committee decided to invest $1000 of the 
uninvested balance of the Association's Perma- 
nent Fund in Liberty Bonds. А donation of 
$500 was also made to the Alumni Federation 
to be applied to current expenses. The Chair- 
man of the Committee, Herbert T. Wade, '93, 
appointed the following as members of a nomi- 
nating committee to suggest officers for next year: 
William Е. Ward, '87; R. Stuyvesant Pierre- 
point, '05; А. T. Hewlett, '92; Gerald S. 
O'Loughlin, 'o3; Addison A. Van Tine, '08. 


COMMENCEMENT HEADQUARTERS 


General Information . 

Older Graduates . 

Early Eighties 

Upper Eighties 
| Forty- Niners ; | ; . . 

'67, celebrating tts fiftieth anniversary 
"88 i. ср . 9. ie 3g 
’91, celebrating tts twenty-sixth anniversary 
'92, celebrating tts twenty-fifth anniversary 
"93 
94 
'96 


'14 
"15 
16 


Alumni Office, 311 East Hall 

Faculty Club 

Faculty Club 

Faculty Club 

Faculty Club 

Dean's Office, Hamilton Hall 

502 Hamilton Hall 

Faculty Club 

Faculty Club 

507 Hamilton Hall | 
509 Hamilton Hall | 
516 Hamilton Hall | 
Faculty Club with the Forty-niners 
307 Hamilton Hall 

402 Hamilton Hall 

309 Hamilton Hall 

406 Hamilton Hall 

707 Hamilton Hall 

303 Hamilton Hall 

503 Hamilton Hall 

202 Hamilton Hall 

Сетоі, Hamilton Hall 

511 Hamilton Hall 

517 Hamilton Hall 

518 Hamilton Hall 

702 Hamilton Hall ! | 
602 Hamilton Hall 

203 Hamilton Hall 

213 Hamilton Hall 

214 Hamilton Hall 

301 Hamilton Hall 


Rooms in Hamilton Hall still available for assignment are 501, 601, 603, 607, 609, 613, 
616, 617, 701, 703, 716, 717. Application should be made immediately to Commencement 
Day Committee, 311 East Hall, Columbia University. 


Commencement Hymn in War-Time 


By Professor Algernon de V. Tassin 


Columbia, Mother, thy sons stand before thee, 
Waiting thy sacrament ere we depart, 
T hou who hast fed us the bread of our fathers 
Spread our last table with gift of thy heart. 
Lo, as we gather in solemn communion, 
The living last word in her bosom hath lain! 
"What light ts in truth and what sight is in knowledge? 
Except as ye serve, these are empty and vain!" 


Forged 15 the armor, the vigil is over, 

Through thine East window the dawn trumpets clear. 
See at the portal she militant standeth, 

Columbia, Mother, benign and austere. 


“Forth from the cloister now spur on vour mission, 
By whom the Truth triumphs by her is he freed; 
Happiest ye of all sons of my rearing, 
О ye who are summoned at sorest of need!” 


One is thy name with the name of the nation, 
One is our heart for our country and thee. 
The task is it dull, or the deed is it daring? 
In trench or in furrow thine altar-place be! 
The sword and the shield thou hast forged for her service, 
Proudly we grasp them and bend our heads low; 
Give us thy blessing, grey intrepid Mother, 
And forth with thy light on ous faces we go! 
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Columbia Plattsburgers 


The Columbia men who have enrolled for the 
Military Training Camp at Plattsburg are listed 
below. If any names have been omitted, please 
notify Committee on General Catalogue, 311 
East Hall, Columbia University. 


NEW YORK DIVISION 
REPORTED MAY 12, 1917 
Company I 
Ernest V. Amy, '17S; Н. Brown, '18; D. Сое, '18S; 
Charles D. Miller, 'ogL; Murray T. Quigg, '16L. 
Company 2 
F. L. Cunningham, '12L; Е. J. Felbol, '13L; Н. 
К. Grafton, '14, 'r6L; Н. W. Jervey, 'r3L; J. B. 
McLaughlin, '15L; R. McKay, Ext.; Edward L. 
Steckler, '13, '15L; В. B. Thomas, '16L; К. Walser, 
"16L. 
Company 3 
Grant Burns, '06; J. Н. Cleveland, '18; Е. N. 
Countiss, '17; T. Delehanty, '17; J. H. Donaldson, 
'17; С. V. Kendall, Grad.; R. R. Livingston, '14L; 
Robert A. Reese, '18L; Alfred Renshaw, '14S; А. В. 
Siegel, 'o8L; D. G. Tomlinson, '15L. 
Company 4 
A. Dowd, '17L; Merrell E. Gates, Jr., 'o2L; J. S. 
O'Neale, Jr., '14L; Ferdinand D. Sanford, '16L; 
К. J. Turnbull, 'oiL. 


Company 5 
Sherman M. Bijur, '15; Clarence Н. Kaiser, Grad.; 
Robert McCAIMarsh,'o3L ; Arthur H. Sulzberger,'13; 
Richard Tarantous, '12S; Richard А. Zwemer, '19L. 
Company 6 
W. Bode, 'osS; Charles M. Cannon. '18F.A.; 
G. L. Cohen, '13L; James L. Derby, ' 12L; T. Devine, 
Bus.; E. S. Laudman, '14S; John H. Prentice, '97; 
Edward W. Sage, '14; J. W. Storey, '11; Walter D. 
Wile, '09. 
Company 7 
Paul S. Achilles, Grad.; L. Arnaud, '18F.A.; 
J.XCudlipp, '16; David S. Kennedy, '15J; О. W. 
Knauth, Ph.D., '14; John W. Love, Jr., '15; К. B. 
McAbee, '17L; Н. B. Peare, '17F.A.; R. О. Pennell, 
'18; Alfred Roelker, Jr., '98L; Е. I. Starbuck, '17; 
Spencer A. Studwell, '16L; Ernest A. Wheeler, 'o3L ; 
Harold S. Willis, '15. 
Company 8 
E. Babcock, '16; F. C. Bellinger, '17; M. E. 
DeAguero, Jr.,'12; Н. Н. Howry. '15S; LeRoy King 
'тоТ.С.; Ormond E. Power '94L ; P. S. Herbert, '19. 
Company 9 
L. A. Barber, '18; Henry Hotchkiss, ’16L; M. C. 
Lefferts, Jr., 'o8S; R. C. Leffingwell, 'o2L; D. G. 
Mixsell, '18F.A.; L. P. Reed, '13, ‘151; Е. I. 


Schechter, '12, '1r4L; John M. Waldron, '16; John 
B. Warner, '12L; Mason Wheeler, 'o8L. 
Company IO 
W. Bainton, '12, '15L ; J. B. Baldwin, '17; Cyril 
J. Curran, '15L; George P. Egbert, 'її; Herbert D. 
Lent, '16L; Nathan Н. Lord, '92L; R. B. Sey- 
mour, '13. 
Company II 
Arthur S. Crane, '16; E. А. Kane, ' 16A.M.; Fred- 
erick L. Mills, '—S; R. Perkins, '17; A. E. Rhine- 
hart, '15; S. Spingarn, '16; P. B. Von Saltza, 'o8S. 
Company 12 
P. E. Adams, '16L; H. W. Crandall, '13; McI. 
De Grange, '09A.M.; M. Harkins, Ext.; M. M. 
Johnstone, '17; J. L. Waldron, 'os, '075. 
Company 13 
Duncan Campbell, ‘15; William M. Geer, 'o6, 
'o8L; J. A. Healey, ‘19L; Frederick R. Lillie, '04; 
Claude E. Moore, '17T.C.; Leonard С. МсАпепу, 
'04; R. S. Palmer, '12; Н. W. Rogers, '15, '16A.M .; 
C. C. Smith, 'ooL; W. L. Smith, '12, '15L; Floyd 
L. Stevens, ‘'15T.C.; Irving E. Valentine, '13; 
William L. West, '14. 
Company 14 
J. M. Blackwell, '14, '16L; R. Jarvis, 'ogPh.D.; 
R. B. Livermore, '18L; Allan MacRossie, Jr., '15; 
Robert C. Ryder, '14L; P. E. West, Ext. 


REPORTED MAY I4, 1017 
Company I 
Oliver C. Barrett, '12; Temple Н. Buell, '17F.A.; 
W. Н. Chandler, Grad.; Lewis Connick, ’15L; Roger 
M. Gildersleeve, '18L; E. C. Horan, '19; J. M. 
Jennings, Ext.; P. S. Lacy, '18F.A.; P. McAllister, 
—; R. Mahon, '10, '12L; E. Palmer, '14L; Albert 
R. Ullrich, Ext. | 
Company 2 
William Н. Beers, '03F.A.; J. Lasher, '14, '16L; 
А. E. Peterson, ' 14S; A. L. Tait, '19. 
Company 3 
С. B. Caster, Harry W. Саур, '17; К. 
Huttlinger, '09, '12S; E. McGarvey, Jr., '18; Н.Е. 
Montgomery, and, '00; Arthur M. Wolff, '035. 


Company 4 
C. Boyce, W. Eastman, 'o8, ‘11L; Н. N. 
Fairchild, '16; E. M. Gardner, ' 16S; P. E. Hassinger, 
'14; T. Kenyon, '14L ; О. Levine, 'o9, 'r1L; Н. Rade, 
'12, '14S; L. W. Sellers, '18J; Malcolm Spooner, 
'13, '19L. 
Company 5 
С. W. Curtiss, '13; W. M. Henry, '178; А. W. 
Norton, '16; E. A. B. Spencer, '14; J. H. Taber, 
'17; C. B. Willard, '14L. 
Company 6 
L. W. Bacon, '18; A. Carpe, '17S; B. R. De Graff, 
'17; George Fay, '19; Н. Е. Meyer, '075; Е.{ Мок, 
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‘11S; L. D. Newborg, 'оо; Н. E. Oelrichs, ' 14; W. К. 
Stevens, '17L; T. E. Stone, Jr., Ext.; Walter Wilgus, 
'15J. 
Company 7 
D. Craigmyle, '20; Phil E. Donlin, '18; J. M. 
Shaw, '10; С. M. Watts, °17. 
` Company 8 
A. D. Alexander, '09; P. St. G. Bissell, Jr., 'оо; 
H. L. Falk, '98L; W. S. Hochstadter, J. H. Hughes, 
'ISL; S. N. Kirkland, '20; D. McKenna, '19; J. 
Mann, '13; A. Morris, '20; A. J. Staub, 'то; E. B. 
Towns, '17; G. H. Warren, Jr., 'тї, '135; С. S. 
Williams, '17J. — 
Company 9 
D. Kellogg, 'oaL; R. L. Klugescheid, ’11, '13L; 
S. C. Merrill, S.S.; C. H. Rermirth, Ext.; C. E. 
Roach, '19; S. J. Wilson, '13. 
Company 10 
J. W. Drake, '19L; C. Keyes, '14; К. В. McNair, 
'17L; М.С. Neale, '17Т.С.; R. Paterson, '13L; D. В. 
Zimmer, ‘16. 
Company II 
Н. J. Burke, '18F.A.; C. L. Camp, Grad.; D. E. 
Fowler, '14, 'rsL ; P. P. Gardiner, '00; V. Jones, '16S; 
C. E. Lovejoy, '17J; D. W. Mcllhiney, '19; А. F. 
Waite, '18L. 
Company 12 
Е. N. Bangs, 'то; Н. A. Buermeyer, '16; C. 
Fahnestock, 'ooM; Е. Goodhue, ’14L; W. T. Igle- 
hart, '17J; M. Langstaff, '1rL; R. R. O'Loughlin, 
'18; A. C. Rothwell, '14; R. M. Saville, '18. 
Company 13 
M. Е. Behar, '12S; С. A. Gordon, '12L; M. J. 
Roberts, '18; Н. L. Roberts, '16. 
Company 14 
К. Coad, '14L; W. T. Criswell, Jr., '18; Е. Dris- 
coll, 'r5L; C. D. Empie, '19; J. R. Hockert, '17L; 
L. Scofield, '19; E. E. Wheeler, 'o3L. 


А contribution to the University's new War Hos- 
pital was made recently in memory of William Allen 
Johnson, Columbia '53, by John Barent Johnson, 
Columbia 'oo and Euphemia Johnson, Columbia 
(Barnard) 'от, of Littleton, Colorado, great-great- 
grandchildren of Dr. Samuel Bard, one of the pi- 
oneers of work in medicine of Columbia. 


The Merchants' Association of New York, through 
Mr. William Fellowes Morgan, '80, '86 Mines, has 
tendered to Professor O. S. Morgan an appointment 
on the Association's Committee on the Food Prob- 
lem, which offer Professor Morgan has accepted. 


'oIM —Dr. J. Е. W. Meagher has removed his 
office from 961 St. John's Place, Brooklyn, to 220 
Brooklyn Avenue, Brooklyn. 

'o6 Phar.D.— Joseph Weinstein, 1771 Madison 
Avenue, an instructor in Chemistry at the Univer- 
sity, died on May 14. 


'o7—Willilam M. Feigenbaum lives at 1514 
Seventy-six Street, Brooklyn, and is with the 
Public Service Commission of New York State for 
the First District with offices at 120 Broadway, 
New York. 


'ogS— Bertram Ezekiel is a chemical engineer and 
is located at 120 Liberty Street, New York. 


"I28— Clyde M. Pearce is an engineer at Ironton, 
Minnesota, on the Cuyuna Range. He has charge 
of the development of a small mine and other 
engineering work. He recently enlisted as an Engi- 
neer Reserve Officer. 


'13— Miguel Eduardo de Aguero, Jr., was married 
on May 9 to Miss Nina Louise Nelson, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Berry Nelson. De Aguero is 
a member of the Bar and is with the firm of Beek- 
man, Menken and Griscom, 52 William Street, 
New York. 


'14— Charles B. Oldfield is Second Lieutenant in 
the Thirty-third Infantry and is stationed in the 
Canal Zone at Gatun. 


'"16L— Frederick L. Cadman, son of Rev. S. 
Parkes Cadman, was married on May 12 to Miss 
Elsie Bertine, daughter of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
George Bertine, 148 Hancock Street, Brooklyn. 


’16M—Announcement has been made of the 
engagement of Mather Cleveland, a member of the 
House Staff of the Presbyterian Hospital and the 
Medical Reserve Officers' Training Corps, to Miss 
Susan Everett Colgate, eldest daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. James Colby Colgate, 46 West Fifty-seven 
Street. 


'17 Hon.— To Joseph Jacques Cesaire Joffre, 
Marshal of France, was awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Laws by Harvard University, on May 
12. 

Present at the Monday Lunch Lunchers at the 
Lawyers’ Club on May 21, 1917: Schramm, '03. 
Captain; Shepard, '95; Townsend, '03; Warren, 
'03; Willis, 'o5; Elgar, 'o4; Updike, '04; Mont- 
gomery, '88; Thurber, '04; Fitch, '02; Haydock, 
'o1; Brichholz, 'or; Tyler, 'o4S. 


! Phone Morningside 4678 


Terrace Tennts Courts 
FOR RENT 


BY HOUR, MONTH ОК SEASON 


Riverside Drive and 112th Street 


| 
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ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


This directory furnishes a ‘convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 


transaction of business at a distance. 


Full information may be obtained, by those desir- 


ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, Cotumsia ALUMNI News, New York 


Telephone 5895 Hanover 
BENJAMIN B. LAWRENCE, '78 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 


60 Wall Street NEW York City 


FRANCIS W. COLLINS, 'о$ E.M. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PuBLIC UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 


50 Church Street New York City 


Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 
JOHN LAIMBEER, JR., '83 
GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND ALTERATIONS 


103 Park Avenue 


Room 1118 New York City 


Telephone 3042 Cortland 


DANIEL E. MORAN, '84 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


55 Liberty Street New Yorxk City 


C. H. ELLARD, '97 
INSURANCE 


Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Cortland 4446 217 Broadway 


C. Н. LINDLEY HENRY EICKHOFF, '75L 


LINDLEY AND EICKHOFF 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW 


604 Mills Building SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Cable Address: Chrysalis 


Factory POWER PLANTS FuEL ECONOMY 


DAVID MOFFATT MYERS, M. E. тоо! 
Griggs and Myers 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


110 West 40th Street New York CITY 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 


— 


Telephone 7190 Bryant D. E. BURCHELL, '04 


BURCHELL, CLARK & LOGAN, Inc. 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


110 West Street New Yorx City 


William MacRossie 'rz 

Allan MacRossie, Jr. '74 

MacRossiE & MACROSSIE 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


SURETY BONDS 
68 William Street New Yorx City 


Telephone 3835 John 


H. R. BirziNG, State's Attorney WILLIAM LANGER, '10 


BITZING AND LANGER 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
Farmers and Merchants Bank Building 
Suite 2-3-4-5 
MANDAN, NORTH DAKOTA 


Rector 5586 


KENNETH G. STERN, E.E.'12 
111 BROADWAY 
New York City 


Sheet Aluminum Babbitt Metal 


Telephone Rector 9310 


J. PARKE CHANNING, '83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway New Yonk City 


Telephone Rector 1331 
ALLAN М. SPOONER & SON, Inc. 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 
River and Harbor Construction—Piers, Bulkheads, 
Foundations and Caissons—Subaqueous Pipe 
and Cable Laying—Marine Divers 
Pier rr, North River New York City 


Telephone 
Madison Square 2721 


THOMAS J. BRADY, JR. 
C.E. 


Tuomas J. Brapy, JR., CONSTRUCTION Co. 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


1170 Broadway New York City 


KINDLY MENTION THE COLUMBIA ALUMNI NEWS TO OUR ADVERTISERS 
THEY DESERVE YOUR PATRONAGE 


СНАКТЕКЕР 1822 


The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 


LONDON: 
ї$ Cockspur Street, S. W. 


No. 16, 18, 20 and 22 William St. 
Branch: 475 Fifth Avenue 


PARIS: 
41 Boulevard Haussmann 


New YORK 


The Company is a legal depository for money paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Executor, 
Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in 
all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad 
and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent and 
Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 


Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit. or 
subject to check, and allows interest on daily balances. 

Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond and 
mortage. 

Will act as Agent in the transaction of any approved 
financial business. 

Fiscal Agent for States, Counties and Cities. 


Letters of Credit, Foreign Exchange, Cable Transfers 


DIRECTORS 
JOHN J. RIKER 
THOMAS THACHER 
ANTON A. RAVEN 
BEEKMAN WINTHROP 
PERCY К. PYNE, 2nd 
EDWIN S. MARSTON 


EpwIN S. MARSTON, President 
SAMUEL SLOAN Vice-President RoBERT E. Воүр 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Vice-President and Secretary WILLIAM А. DUNCAN 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO Vice-President EDWIN GIBBS 
ConNELIUS R. AGNEW Vice-President Harry D. SAMMIS 
J. HERBERT CASE Vice-President J. C. TALLEY 
Horace Е. HOWLAND Asst. Secretary D. J. PALMER 


CHARLES A. PEABODY 
ARCHIBALD D. RUSSELL 
WM. WALDORF ASTOR 
PARKER D. HANDY 
FRANCIS M. BACON, Jr. 
SAMUEL SLOAN 


J. WILLIAM CLARK 
HENRY К. TAYLOR 
HENRY HENTZ 
ROBERT L. GERRY 
FRANKLIN D. LOCKE 
OGDEN MILLS 


Asst. 
Asst. 
Asst. 
Asst. 
Asst 
Mgr. Foreign Dept. 


The New York Trust Company 
26 BROAD STREET 


SURPLUS AND Ркоғітѕ $11,600,000 
Designated Depository in Bankruptcy and of Court and Trust Funds 


CAPITAL $3,000,000 


OTTO T. BANNARD, Chairman of the Board 
MORTIMER N. BUCKNER, President 


FREDERICK J. HORNE | Н. WALTER SHAW 

JAMES Dopp Vice-Presidents ARTHUR S. GIBBS 

CHARLES E. HAYDOCK \ ЈоѕЕРН А. FLYNN 

HERBERT W. MORSE, Secretary AucusrTus С. DOWNING, Jr. 
HARRY FORSYTH, Treasurer 


TRUSTEES 
John B. Dennis 


Assistant 
Secretaries 


Otto T. Bannard 

S. Reading Bertron 
James A. Blair 
Mortimer N. Buckner 
James C. Colgate 


Norman P. Ream 
Dean Sage 

B. Aymar Sands“ 
Joseph J. Slocum 


Chauncey Keep 
Philip T. Dodge John C. McCall 
George Doubleday John J. Mitchell 
Benjamin S. Guinness James Parmelee 
F. N. Hoffstot Henry C. Phipps John W. Sterling 
Alfred A. Cook Frederic B. Jennings Е. Parmalee Prentice James Stillman 

Robert W. De Forest Walter Jennings Edmund D. Randolph Myles Tierney 


Member of the New York Clearing House Association 


Kindiy mention The News 


CHARTERED 1799 


Bank of the 
Manhattan Co. 


40 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 
CAPITAL $2,050,000 
SURPLUS 4,500,000 
OFFICERS 


STEPHEN BAKER President 
HENRY K. McHARG Vice-President 
D. H. PIERSON Cashier 
JAMES McNEIL Asst. Cashier 
B. D. FORSTER Asst. Cashier 
C. D. BAKER Asst. Cashier 
W. F. MOORE Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


HENRY К. McHarcG WILLIAM SLOANE 
STEPHEN BAKER SAMUEL SLOAN 
FRED'x С. BOURNE В. Н. BORDEN 

К. W. PATERSON WALTER JENNINGS 
WILLIAM S. Top C. H. TENNEY 
JAMES SPEYER CHARLES D. DICKEY 


—— —— — ——— 


Safety 


Service 


Efficiency 


Columbus Ave. and 67th St. 
NEW YORK 


_—————— ————-— ————— ——— LEE - 


HENRY BROS. & CO. 
EMPIRE BLDG., 71 BROADWAY 
Telephone 204 Réctor 
HOWARD H. HENRY 
MEMBER NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
AMBROSE D. HENRY '84 JOHN M. MILLER 
STOCKS AND BONDS 
BRANCH OFFICE 
| KINNEY BLDG., BROAD AND MARKET STREETS 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Telephone 1600 Market 


Journalism Building 2960 Broadway : 


Where Living is a Continual Delight 


Hotel THERESA 


ENTIRE BLOCK, 7th AVENUE, 1 24th TO 125thsrTs. 


One block from “L° and Subway. Surface cars 
and Bus lines to all points at door. Within a few 
minutes' walk of N. Y. Central R. R. Station 

А Rerinep FAMILY AND TRANSIENT FinEzPROOoF HoTEL 


All Outside Rooms 


Excellent Accommo- 
dations at Attractive 
Rates 


Large Spacious Din- 

ing Room at Top of 

Building Overlooking 
the Palisades 


Unexcelled Cuisine 


Perfect Service 


Breakfast бос | 
Lunch бос 
Dinner $1.00 


Telephone 
8270 Morningside 


К. P. LEUBE 


Manager 


Kindly mention The News 
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A French Officer Said 
"American Artillery and Automobiles. 


Saved Verdun" 


Let us keep up this splendid record---put 
Columbia at the head of the list of all American 
University and College Contributors---send as 
much as you can and send it now to your class 


officer or the general chairman 


Henry E. Montgomery, '88 
80 Broadway, New York Rector 8680 
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ALUMNI LUNCHEON Auc: 


COMMENCEMENT Day, JUNE б, 1917, 1 PQA, 
UNIVERSITY GYMNASIUM 


3 me 


| | I. 
President Butler, Chairman : 


Speakers: 
V. К. Wellington Koo, ’og 


John Purroy Mitchel, '99 
James W. Gerard, '9o 


Judge Frank H. Hiscock 


COMMENCEMENT HEADQUARTERS 


General Information . ; | | | . Alumni Office, 311 East Пай 

Older Graduates. k : , . ; "ET . Faculty Club 

Early Eighties . І І ; ; А | Faculty Club 

Upper Eighties. ' ; ; l i , . Faculty Club 

Forty- Niners TE i | . Faculty Club 

'67, celebrating its fifticth anniversary i . Dean's Office, Hamilton Пай 

"SS ; à; М . 502 Hamilton Hall 

'от, celebrating tts twenty-sixth anniversary . . 5. Faculty Club 

"092, celebrating ils twenty-fifth anniversary . ; . Faculty Club 

'03 | ; Е М | . 507 Hamilton Пай 

'04 | ' | . | А , . $09 Hamilton Пай 

"yO ; : . | ; . i . 516 Hamilton Пай 
Faculty Club with the Forty-niners 
307 Hamilton Hall 
402 Hamilton Пай 
309 Hamilton Hall 
406 Hamilton Hall 
707 Hamilton Hall 
303 Hamilton Hall 
503 Hamilton Пай 
202 Hamilton Пай 
Gemot, Hamilton [Hall 
311 Hamilton Hall 
$17 Hamilton Hall 
518 Hamilton Hull 
702 Hamilton {Tall 
692 Hamilton Hall 
203 Hamilton Hall 
213 Hamilton Hall 
214 Hamilton Hall 
301 Hamilton Hall 


ae wee 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


The University offers for both men and women complete professional 
courses їп business and secretarial studies leading to the degrees of B.S. 


and M.S. 


SUMMER SESSION 


The Summer Session of the University opens July 9. Over six hundred 
courses leading to the degrees of A.M. and Ph.D., also A.B. and B.S., and 
professional degrees in Business, Education, Law and Medicine, Courses 
in military training and many classes suitable for preparation for na- 
tional service. 


Opera, choral concerts, popular lectures, and instructive excursions. 
Camp Columbia courses in Astronomy, Civil Enginecring and Mili- 
tary Training. 


EXTENSION TEACHING 


The Administrative Board of F. tension Teaching wi'i offer in the 
coming academic year for students who can attend in the fate afternoons, 
evenings, and on Saturday mornings: 


I. Courses in the liberal arts counting for degrees for matriculated 
students. 


2. Courses of the first three years of the Schools of Mines, Engineering 
and Chemistry. 


3. Afternoon and Evening courses in Business. 

4. Secretarial Studies. 

5. Courses in Practical Optics. 

6. Agriculture 

7. Premedical year, Long Island College Hospital. 


The Institute of Arts and Science. will provide lectures, concerts, 
readings and recitals— approximately two hundred and fifty in number— 
in a single season, 


Address: Secretary of Columbia University. 
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Civil Service Positions Open for Technical Men 
May 1I, 1917 


To THE EDITOR: As head of the Division of En- 
" gineering, University Mobilization, I have made 
inquiries as to the conditions under which Engi- 
neers and Chemists may enter the government 
service for the war in their professional capacities. 
It appears that, with very few exceptions, prac- 
tically all of such men are to be taken in on a civil 
list to be certified by the United States Civil 
Service Commission. At first the usualrequirement 
ofanexamination was imposed on applicants. The 
attention of the Civil Service Commission in 
Washington was called to the fact that engineers 
and chemists of high standing, especially men 
who had reached positions of authority in their 
several specialties, would refuse to take such ex- 
amination, but were anxious to serve the govern- 
ment in the best way they knew how and that 
compensation was a minor consideration. 

As a result of this, the president of the Civil 
Service Commission, Mr. J. A. Mcllhenny, an- 
nounced under date of April 19 the suspension of 


examinations for a great many of these positions. 


The following is a quotation from his letter: 


It will be observed that in all but eight of the 
examinations covered by these announcements com- 
petitors are not required to undergo an examination 
in the ordinary sense; that is, they are not required 
to go into an examination room and answer certain 
academic and technical questions. For many classes 
of work the Commission has for many years found it 
more advantageous and productive of better results 
to rate the competitors principally upon their edu- 
cation, training and experience as shown by their 
applications and corroborative evidence. It is 
thought that you will agree that any employer will 
wish to be convinced as to the qualifications of a 
prospective employee, whether the employer be a 
private citizen or the government. The Commis- 
sion's examinations are designed to test the qualifi- 
cations of the applicant for the particular line of 
work for which he make application. It is realized 
that in the present emergency many men will wish 
to enter the government service from pure patriot- 
ism and at great personal sacrifice. The Commis- 
sion believes, however, that no citizen who is in 
earnest will object to stating his qualifications for 
the position sought and undergoing such tests as the 
Commission may prescribe. 


In my office in Room 608E, there is maintained 
a copy of the announcement of the several po- 
sitions, giving the details of the requirements for 
appointment, duties to be performed and com- 
pensation, which is open to inspection by any- 
body interested. As an additional means to 
establishing contact between men and positions, 
the returns of the University Census for engi- 
neers and chemists have been made available to 
the representative of the United States Civil 
Service Commission in New York, Mr. H. G. 
Coles, Secretary of the Second District, Customs 
House, New York City. With his assistance this 
office will endeavor to have mailed a copy of each 
announcement that seems to be of interest to 
each man on the list, as these announcements are 
issued. 

For all those positions in which no examina- 
tion is required, application must be made by 
obtaining the usual blank form at the Customs 
House, which must be filled out in detail as to 
education and professional experience, and from 
these applications appointments will be made 
directly. 

DIVISION OF ENGINEERING, 
By Cuas. E. Lucke, Chief 


Men Needed to Take Military Census 


May 27, 1917 

To THE Еріток: For the taking of the State 
Military Census in the Thirteenth Assembly Dis- 
trict there are needed approximately 200 men 
to act as Registrars. 

For this duty are needed patriotic- minded men 
of intelligence and possessed of a sense of respon- 
sibility. The registration period will last from 


‘June 11 to 25 inclusive (excluding Sunday). The 


day will be divided into three periods, as follows: 
7 a. m. to noon; noon to 5 p. m., and 5 p. m. to 
IO p. m. 

Volunteers will not be required to make a 
house-to-house canvass, but will remain in the 
various registration places and may choose the 
period during which they please to serve. 

This particular district contains many types of 
peoples and the work will probably be interest- 
ing; moreover, it will serve a high and patriotic 
purpose. 
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May I appeal to you to assist me in procuring 
the necessary quota in all proper ways, including 
the publishing in your columns of a notice to the 
above effect? 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) NORMAN S. GOETZ, 'o6, 'ogL 
Supervisor for the Thirteenth Assembly District 
128 Broadway, New York City. 


N. B.—The above district runs roughly from 
Fifty-first Street to Sixty-seventh Street from 
Columbus Avenue to the Hudson River. 


Recruits Wanted for National Guard 
May 28, 1917 

To THE Epiror: May I ask the courtesy of 
your columns to point out one of the most 
attractive opportunities for military service in 
this war ‘о make the World safe for Democracy”? 

At the request of Governor Whitman, Colonel 
Charles Н. Sherrill has formed the Citizens’ 
Preparedness Association to aid in recruiting 
the New York National Guard to a war footing, 
requiring the immediate enlistment of 10,000 men. 

It is my good fortune to be one of a Sub- 
Committee appointed by this Association to put 
before college men of the State some of the 
advantages offered by the National Guard, as 
follows: 

I. Enlistments are voluntary. 

2. Individuals will have an opportunity to serve 
with their friends and to select among the ditterent 
regiments and the different branches of the service. 

Arrangements have been made to have friends 
desiring to serve together accepted in squads of eight or 
more, the members of each such squad all to be enrolled 
in the same company. 

3. The age limits are eighteen and forty-five; 
whereas the age limits tor the Selective Dratt are 
only twenty-one to thirty, inclusive. 

4. Assurances have been given by the War 
Department that militia regiments will be mustered 
out of service promptly at the end оѓ the emergency. 

I trust many individual Columbia men and 
also many groups of eight or more, both students 
and alumni, will avail themselves immediately 
of this chance for congenial companionship ‘п 
the service." 

“The race is not to the swift," sometimes, but 
here is an elusive opportunity. 

Those interested should apply at once to Paul 
B. Williams, Secretary, No. 20 Broad Street, 
New York City, telephone 3547 Rector, for 
further information. 

GEORGE Brokaw Compton, 'o9, 'raL 
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Installation of President of Mills College 
May 17, 1917 

To THE Epitor: Having been honored with 
the commission to represent Columbia upon the 
occasion of the installation of Dr. Aurelia Henrv 
Reinhardt as President of Mills College, the 
writer betook himself across San Francisco Вау 
on the morning of May 15 into the foothills of the 
trans-bav coast range to the very beautiful site 
of this college for women. А brief reference to its 
history may not be amiss. 

Something over forty years ago, Susan Tolman 
Mills, with the aid of her sister, Jane Tolman, 
both graduates of Mount Holvoke Seminary, 
decided to establish a seminary for the education 
of the daughters of this far Western country, along 
the lines with which they had become famihar 
at Mount Holyoke. Unheralded, with little or 
no financial backing and foundation, thev se- 
selected an ideal site far up in the hills, on the last 
outskirts of what was at that time little more than 
a straggling village, now the large and flourishing 
city of Oakland. Its remoteness of location ren- 
dered it peculiarly suitable, under the influence ot 
its revered founder, for the dissemination of those 
ideas and ideals which she had brought from the 
Massachusetts institution to the mothers-to-be ot 
the West. From these very modest beginnings 
has developed very gradually a full-fledged col- 
lege for women, the excellence of whose standard» 
has given it a well-carned fame all up and down 
the Western littoral. With the advent of a new 
leaven in the person of the brilliant and gifted 
woman who is to shape the policy of Mills College, 
it should, in a comparatively brief time, rank with 
the foremost colleges for women in this country. 

The personality of Dr. Reinhardt impresses bv 
the evidences of strong character and mentality 
coupled with a peculiar graciousness and charm 
of manner. Of the addresses made, all most 
happy and appropriate, by Presidents Wheeler 
of the University of California, Wilbur of Stan- 
ford, and Blaisdell of Pomona College, that of 
Dr. Wheeler was more particularly personal, if 
not paternal, in view of the long and close per- 
sonal relationship that had existed between Dr. 
Reinhardt and himself. 

Delegates and representatives from eighty- 
seven universities and colleges were present, in- 
cluding Dr: Margaret E. Maltby of Barnard 
College. At a luncheon to delegates and friends 
following the installation ceremonics, numerous 
speakers, with one exception women, were called 
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upon to deliver various messages of greeting to 
Mills College and its new President, from the 
institutions which they represented. Thus enter- 
tained, the delegates and friends, including a 
host of alumnae, spent the larger part of the after- 
noon. А brief inspection of the very beautiful 
grounds of the college brought the time for de- 
parture. 

The entire ceremony left the impression of a 
peaceful and classic serenity, which, with the 
opportunities awaiting Dr. Reinhardt, of which 
she seems peculiarly well adapted for taking ad- 
vantage of, bode well for the institution's future. 

' Yours, very truly, 
Dr. JOHN C. SPENCER, '82, '85M. 
Secretary, Columbia Alumni Club 
of San Francisco 
San Francisco, California. 


A Call for National and University Prohibition 
May 24, 1917 

To THE EDITOR: Very many Columbia men are 
glad for the statesmanlike plans which the Uni- 
versity has made for service to the nation in her 
need. Her action has commanded our respect 
and, therefore, endeared our attachment to her. 
We are glad for the mass meeting held even be- 
fore war was declared, when the issue was laid so 
clearly before us. We are glad for the plan of 
mobilization of all the University's resources and 
we are happy, too, that this plan was so quickly 
and so generously accepted by the United States 
Government. We are glad for the large number 
of men who have offered their services in one way 
or another to the nation and for the large number 
who have been accepted for military service in 
the officers’ training camps. We are reasonably 
happy over the plans which will bring to the city 
a grcat hospital for use in the city's emergencies. 
All these things and others have been done as 
completely as the University knew how to do 
them. 

What more can we do? One thing more. The 
United States is facing the question of liquor or 
bread. It is trying to decide whether we shall 
have bread or alcoholic drink. There seems to be 
but one answer to this question on the part of 
reasonable men. Then why should not the Uni- 
versity speak on this point? She has taken one 
step. The decennial class has decided not to 
serve alcoholic refreshments at Commencement. 
Why should we not go all the way and declare 
ourselves not only for national but for University 


prohibition? Whenever this question has been 
raised there are those who say that the Alumni 
do not wish it. Shouldn’t we find out? I, for 
one, am not willing to believe this and would like 
to have statements about it. Let us find out 
where we stand on this point and see whether or 
not we can help our country decide this question 
which Lloyd George has declared to be “А greater 
enemy than Germany herself." 


Faithfully yours, 


CLIFFORD K. BROWN 
Secretary of Earl Hall 


Fiom One of Our Readers in Japan 


You at home, of course, are eager for the daily 
papers. You can hardly conceive with what 
eagerness we on this side of the world scan the 
daily papers for the cablegrams and read the 
Literary Digest, Independent and other magazines 
for fuller news when it comes. There are 
rumors of submarines in the Pacific now, with 
naval bases in Mexico, but we don't worry much 
over that. I think they'll have enough to keep 
them busy in the Atlantic. I do wish the papers 
would stop their foolish talk about Japan. She 
doesn't want to fight America. I wish you'd im- 
press that fact on anybody and everybody who 
touches on the matter to you. Japan is America’s 
friend and wants to remain so. The Japanese 
have their faults, but they are too keen observers 
of the great world forces to be led astray by 
Germany now. There has been a gradual but 
nation-wide interest in getting in close touch 
with Russia for a good while; and one can feel 
that as a people they have more bonds of sym- 
pathy with Russians than with Germans. Rus- 
sian novels are extremely popular with young 
men, a tendency that isn't wholly good, but 
shows how the current runs. And now the 
triumph of Democracy in Russia must have a 
great influence over the people here, and over the 
Chinese too. I do not imagine that Japan will 
ever become a republic; but she is already a 
constitutional monarchy and the common people 
are going to have greater and greater powers. 
Absolute monarchies are doomed. Germany's 
star is setting and Japan knows it. Аз for 
America, the Japanese really desire our friend- 
ship, I am entirely sure of it. But of course they 
do not like to be constantly suspected and de- 
famed. Апа equally of course they are not 
happy over the land laws of the Pacific coast. 
But І have confidence in their own common 
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sense and ability to be patient and let time solve 


the question of the rights of colonists. 
К. AND M. 


Word from the Front Describing Conditions 
in Belgium 
May 15, 1917 
МҮ DEAR TYSON: 

The last members of the Commission for Re- 
lief, who had been kept in Belgium by the Ger- 
mans for a disinfecting bath, because they had 
been near the fighting line and hence might be 
supposed to have some military information to 
distribute, have just got out. There are now no 
Americans in Belgium occupying any official po- 
sitions. Some others still remain, for whom per- 
mission to leave has been refused. They might 
and should have left with the rest of us, if only— 
certain things and persons had been different. 
However, we now feel more free to express our- 
selves, and I can assure you that the American 
expression of opinion yields nothing in vigor and 
intensity to the French. 

And there are so many varied impressions to 
express. 

Let me jot down one or two. First of all, I 
want to bear witness to the splendid courage of 
the Belgians under the harsh oppression, and the 
countless petty deviltries to which they have had 
to submit for these three years. Proud, intensely 
patriotic, cocky (the Wallon symbol is most ap- 
propriately a cock in fighting attitude), they have 
still been able to bend without breaking, and to 
keep their courage for the present and their 
supreme confidence for the future undiminished, 
while the flame of hate grows hotter and whiter 
with every month, with all classes and all ages. 
Even the children feel it. Some time since, I was 
obliged to make a trip to the zone frontiére, on 
which we had to be accompanied by a German 
officer. On my return a devoted little six-year- 
old friend caught sight of the hated uniform in the 
auto, and, with his ideals and his faith in his 
friend shattered, rushed to his mother and cried: 
"Maman, j'ai vu Arrowsmith avec un Allemand! 
Mon ami!" Another little friend the following 
day met me and pointing his finger at me ex- 
claimed, “Aha! je t'ai vu avec un Boche!” 

Just before our final departure, I visited a hos- 
pital in which the returned deportés were cared 
for. At the moment it contained some thirty 
poor wrecks, who had been returned because of 
their condition. They came from various parts 
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of Belgium, they had been in various German de- 
tention camps, and were lying in various hospital 
wards, so that there could have been no collusion 
as to their tales—certainly not as to their phys- 
ical condition. They were, of course, all of the 
laboring classes, without the imagination to in- 
vent a consecutive chain of details. But in es- 
sence their stories corresponded. Here were men 
of twenty-three or four who looked sixty. Two 
men in the twenties had lost forty kilos, efghty- 
eight bounds, in their four months of captivity. 
I saw feet black as ink, legs ulcerated and putre- 
fied, as the result of a favorite punishment— 
standing in water for twelve or twenty-four hours. 
I saw the bruises and wounds, still unhealed, of 
clubbings and kickings. I heard of many ingen- 
ious forms of torture—digging holes in frozen 
ground and refilling them, with heavy punish- 
ment if the refilled surface was not exactly level 
with the original surface—dragging heavy carts 
filled with coal or stones through the slush and 
being pelted meanwhile with earth and stones, 
like beasts; living for ten days only on decaved 
fish. They died in the hospital at the rate of 
about two a day. It is easy enough to say that 
these things are unbelievable. They are. But 
they are true. They could not have been in- 
vented by illiterate peasants. And these poor 
fellows, with everything to gain by working (ог 
their captors, and with everything to lose by re- 
fusing, refused! At each bed, after hearing the 
pitiful story, we asked, "Well, did you sign?" 
And I wish I could describe the unvarying reply, 
and the disdainful smile that went with it in 
every case, even when there was no strength to 
lift the head—‘‘Ah, mais лоп!" 

Much has been said in derogation of the Bel- 
gian refugees in England and Holland, and prob- 
ably with justice. But the beer that stays in the 
glass should not be judged by the foam and scum 
that runs over. No recognition can be too great 
for the devotion of the Belgians who remained in- 
side and worked for their fellow countrymen. I 
greatly fear that a like devotion on the part of 
the same classes in America under similar cir- 
cumstances would not be conceivable. For it is 
not contributions of mere money, but of constant 
grilling personal service by the best men and 
women of Belgium—great employers, profes- 
sional men, the nobility, the clergy, business men, 
Liberals, Catholics, Socialists, sixty thousand of 
them—working night and day for their fellows 
and setting an example of self-sacrifice to which 
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too much honor can not be given. "Quorum 


fortissimi sunt Belgae." 


A few members of the C. R. B. were fortunate 
enough last week to be received by King Albert. 
We had previously had an audience with the 
King of Montenegro, which, I must confess, did 
not greatly stir the pulse. The King of the Bel- 
gians is different. 

La Panne, which we reached by one of the 
royal automobiles from Calais, after a twelve- 
hour trip from Paris, is strongly reminiscent of 
Chautauqua, or one of the cheaper New Jersey 
coast resorts— Queen Anne and Early Pullman 
villas, horrible hotels, and sand. Its redeeming 
features now are the King, the Belgian troops, 
and the wonderful military hospital. 

The audience, like the house in which the King 
lives, was extremely simple—nothing more than 
talking to a fine, simple gentleman. He is a 
strapping, tall man, very blond, with ruddy com- 
plexion, straightforward blue eyes, a low voice, 
and a quiet manner. He is unassuming, almost 
diffident, in manner, at the same time giving the 
impression of strength and power. His chief 
fault is that he will not stay out of the trenches. 
After a half-hour's chat we could appreciate to 
some extent the flame of loyalty and love for 
him which has spread throughout Belgium, and 
which goes out not to the King so much as to the 
man. Не іѕа man. A socialist orator at a meet- 
ing shortly before the war said: "Your Majesty, 
when we have a Belgian republic, you are the 
man we want as President.” 

Our unanimous assent to the King's suggestion 
that we might like to visit the Belgian front re- 
sulted in the summoning of an officer and a trip 
to the Belgian first line, full of interesting sights 
—and sounds—of which a description might, 
perhaps, not pass the censor. But we had a very 
clear view of the German line, and a few thrills 
during the crescendo and diminuendo whirrr of 
not too distant Boche greetings. 


A large part of the following day was spent in 
visiting the wonderful hospital, the largest on any 
front, established by the efforts of the Belgian 
Dr. Depage, whose wife, after successful work 
in the United States, was lost in the Lusitania. 
This hospital, or rather group of hospitals, cov- 
ering many acres, can not be adequately de- 
scribed by a layman. Itisa great plant, taking in 
every phase of caring for the wounded and sick. 
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It has its own factory for the making of artificial 
limbs, far better than the commercial article, and 
at a third of the price. It makes all its own sur- 
gical instruments. It has a club, reading room, 
and theater for convalescents, and a little 
church which is a remarkable war museum, con- 
taining many relics of destroyed Belgian churches 
—bells half melted, splended carved pulpits, 
images of saints, rescued paintings, and carvings 
with the scars of shots, each labeled with its 
origin and the name of the regiment or individual 
that brought it in. 

Back in Paris, the most touching sight, per- 
haps, of all—the weekly distribution of decora- 
tions, the hollow square of soldiers, the general 
with his staff, facing the lines of those who have 
deserved well of the state. A more stirring and a 
sadder sight can hardly be imagined. First, a 
boy with an empty sleeve; another boy with a 
single leg; another boy (for they are mostly 
boys) paralyzed, held up by two comrades; then 
another with sightless eyes, guided carefully by a 
friend; then a white-faced boy in a wheel chair, 
motionless and helpless. The general passes 
along the line, pinning on the croix de guerre, or 
the military medal, with a pat on the shoulder 
and a shake of the hand, if there is a hand to 
shake, and often stooping to kiss the helpless 
soldier on either cheek. Then he turns to the 
waiting line of black-robed mothers, wives and 
sisters, fathers and children, and to each hands 
the decoration which the soldier who won it can 
not himself accept. It gets you. 

These are a random few of the countless side- 
lights of war here. Through them all runs the 
terrific earnestness of the whole thing. These 
people are living in a mental condition which we 
must reach if we are to do our part effectively. 
The joy at our entrance into the struggle is pa- 
thetic. It is up to us to justify it, and we shall 
do it only if or when we realize, as they do, that 
we are part and parcel of the whole thing. Per- 
haps it is easier over here to realize that this fight 
is just as much ours astheirs. I think the Ameri- 
cans here do realize it, but we are few and the 
opportunities for service are many. It isa man’s 
job—many men's jobs. The American boys who 
are doing their part in aviation, intheambulance, 
in the hospitals, and in a dozen other places, are 
splendidly upholding the American tradition. 
But there is room and need for all the best that 
America can send. Never will there be so splen- 
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did an opportunity for energetic young medical 
men, for engineers, for hospital workers, for 
every young man who feels that this is his fight 
and who is able and willing to take part in it. 
We are no longer three thousand miles away from 
the conflict. We are іп it, and we are in it with as 
much at stake as any of the other participants. 
I wish that I had the power to bring home to our 
fellows the realization of two things—the need 
for us, and the pinnacle on which these people 
have placed us. Just now, "American" means 
everything. But so far, it is only a moral effect, 
which will die out if we do not follow it up with 
concrete action. I wish that these very hurried 
and fragmentary jottings might help to produce 
some such action, and, above all, among Colum- 
bia men. 
Traveling is fairly safe. Come over. 
R. ARROWSMITH, '82 


Naval Reserve Officers at Columbia 


Many alumni visiting the campus have noticed 
officers of the United States Navy in uniform and 
have been curious as to their presence. These 
are enrolled officers of the United States Naval 
Reserve, an organization called into being in a 
great and obvious emergency. They are all 
watermen, many of them captains and pilots of 
deep sea merchant vessels, with a large represen- 
tation of wealthy yachtsmen of the college type. 
They spend three weeks at Columbia acquiring 
the niceties of navigation as practised in naval 
work, and in many cases carry the practice to re- 
finement not often used in the merchant service, 
and more especially not used by yachtsmen. 
They are also instructed in artillery with the 
rapid fire and automatic types of gun. They are 
perfected also in signalling, using the interna- 
tional hoist, two arm semaphore and the blinker 
night system. It is very probable that this work 
will be extended in the near future for the benefit 
of the engineers, for a large proportion of the 
boats of the high-speed type will have twin-screw 
gas engines. 

At the present time about sixty officers are at 
work in the three weeks' classes, and the present 
experience has shown the necessity of pursuing 
this intensive work for about that length of time. 
A great deal of emphasis is made upon coast- 
wise navigation and the use of methods which 
place a ship with far greater accuracy than is pos- 
© sible by the useof the sextant and chronometer. 


Mr. John Hall Barnard, nephew of former 
President F. А. P. Barnard, is official head of the 
School, and there is also detailed at Columbia for 
the month of June, Ensign A. G. Hatch, U. S. N. 
The officer in charge of instruction of this newly 
created force is Commander William B. Frank- 
lin, a son of Major-General Franklin of Civil 
War fame. 

The enormous demand for officers who are pro- 
ficient has absorbed almost every man of the 
present regular navy. It has stripped the Navy 
Yards to a large degree. There are thousands 
and tens of thousands of energetic, willing men 
who do not know and have to be taught and 
taught quickly. Some of these men are available 
for foreign service as well as in domestic waters. 

Mr. Barnard is the Chief of the School and 15 
being assisted for a time by Ensign Hatch. Pro- 
fessor Lincoln de G. Moss is instructing in navi- 
gation and seamanship with the rank of Senior 
Lieutenant. Professor Moss served for a time in 
Mr. Barnard's division on the U. S. S. Yankee in 
1898, and under him and Commander Franklin 
іп the First Battalion, N. M. N. Y. He left that 
organization four years ago as Lieutenant and 
Navigator. Assisting in navigation are Profes- 
sors Freeburg and Rockwood with the rank of 
Ensign. The signal school is in charge of Mr. 
Walter Lemmon with the rank of Junior Lieu- 
tenant, and assisted by a number of students 
holding ratings as radio gunners and boatswain 
mates. All of these men have been developed 
under Professor Moss in the Columbia Naval 


School. Ап ensign, two chief radio electricians, ` 


two chief quartermasters and a large number of 
quartermasters of first and second class are now 
in the service. A great many men have left and 
not reported as to their actual rate and where- 
abouts. 


Engineers to Become Shipbuilders 


The proposal of the Shipping Board recently 
created by act of President Wilson—to exten- 
sively augment the American Merchant Marine, 
by the expenditure of $750,000,000 for the con- 
struction of both wooden and steel ships, carries 
with it an industrial opportunity for engineers 
and all men who have had technological training 
to participate in this bit of important national 
service. 

The immediacy of the demand for American 
"bottoms" to carry supplies of all kinds to our 
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Allies presents the case for wooden-ship con- 
struction. And in their building—a task to 
which Major General Goethals has been called 
as the General Manager—there will be needed 
hundreds of men who either as students or grad- 
uates from our technical schools can render 
valuable assistance. Indeed, if our shipyards 
are to answer in part the challenge of the sub- 
marine menace, these men of technological train- 
ing must do their part. 

Through a special arrangement recently com- 
pleted by Mr. C. T. Clayton, as Special Repre- 
sentative of the Department of Labor, with the 
Shipping Board, a labor program for ship- 
builders has been developed. It purposes the 
organization of men for such wooden ship con- 
struction on a gang system, the composition of 
which is to be twenty-nine per cent. apprentices, 
twenty-nine per cent. laborers and the remain- 
ing forty-two per cent. journeymen, of whom 
only fourteen per cent. will be actual shipwrights. 

Under this arrangement, to which it is be- 
lieved the labor unions will raise no objections, 
men of technical education will be assigned to 
the rank of apprentices, and upon giving evi- 
dence of capacity and efficiency to the ranks of 
journeymen, and as such will be eligible to take 
charge of new gangs as created. As gang fore- 
men, these technical men will perform not an 
unimportant rÓle in the administration of this 
gigantic ship-building program. An ability to 
handle tools, to work in wood; to interpret plans 
and finally to direct workers will all be necessary 
to qualify as such foremen of gangs. 

While the Department of Labor has not 
finally arrived at the wage scale which will pre- 
vail, it will be "approximately what is paid semi- 
skilled labor in the Building Trades in the 
vicinity of the yards," to quote Mr. Clayton. 

Shipyard assignments are still undecided, but 
an effort will no doubt be made to detail such 
apprentices to local yards which, for the eastern 
district, will be located on the Atlantic Coast 
Line between Maine and Norfolk. 

The importance of this work can hardly be 
overemphasized and the opportunity for men of 
technological training to be of assistance at this 
time is certainly very large. Professor C. E. 
Lucke, Head of the Department of Engineering 
at Columbia, has expressed his approval of the 
plan, and speaking recently of this work for the 
undergraduate engineers said, "It will be an 
invaluable experience for all the Mining, Mechan- 
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ical and Civil engineers, and I hope there will be 
a good representation from Columbia." 

Mr. Clayton has asked Spencer Miller, Jr., 
A.M., 1914, at present doing some special work 
in the Engineering Department, who volunteered 
his services to the Labor Department shortly 
after the Declaration of War for this work, to 
make a survey of all the technical men in New 
York State who would be available for such 
service. Applications may be made to him at the 
office of Professor Mayer in the Engineering 
School for registration and further information. 
W. Spencer Bowen, 195, will assist Mr. Miller in 
the Columbia Registration. 


Calendar 


SuNDAY, JUNE 3 


Baccalaureate Sermon, 4 p. m. Reverend Wil- 
liam Arnold Shanklin, LL.D., preacher. 


MONDAY, JUNE 4 


P. and S. Alumni Association— Annual Spring 
Meeting and Dinner, Faculty Club, 7:30 p. m. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 5 


Local Club Committee Meeting—Trustees’ Room 
at the University, 10 a. m. 

Alumni Trustee Nominating Convention— Trus- 
tees’ Room at the University, 4 p. m. 

Ph.D. Association, Annual Meeting, Faculty 
Club, 7:30 p. m. 

'07P.and S. Class Dinner—Columbia University 
Club, 7.30 p. m. 

'66 Annual Class 
8 p. m. 


Dinner—University Club, 


WEDNEsDAY, JUNE 6 
COMMENCEMENT Dav 


‘91 Class Dinner—Columbia University Club, 
7 p. m. 

'g2 Class Dinner. 

'97 Class Dinner. 

'99 Class Dinner. 

‘oo Class Dinner, 7 p.m., Healy's, [Sixty-six 
Street and Columbus Avenue. 

'07 Dinner. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 7 


"80 Class Dinner, Columbia University Club. 


7 p. m. 
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NEW YORK, JUNE 1, 1917 


PTIMISM is a big word in the world today. 

Yet Columbia is facing the future optimis- 
tically. It is hardly more than a month since the 
Trustees announced, we will not say calmly, but 
at least resignedly, that the estimated deficit on 
operations for the academic year 1917-1918 
would be equal to, if not larger than, the entire 
endowment of many colleges or universities. The 
prospect for an immediate peace being remote, 
and the likelihood of the war lasting several years 
being not incomprehensible, a heavy decrease in 
revenue because of the almost certain falling off 
in enrolment, is inevitable, and the work of the 
University will be severely crippled for the dura- 
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tion of the war. Columbia's enormous finan- 
cial needs and the apparent hopelessness of the 
organized alumni being able to contribute in the 
immediate future any appreciable sum to assist 
in the University's maintenance, have led many 
alumni to inquire seriously how the alumni can 
best be of service to Columbia at the present 
moment. 

The present demands on the individual citizen 
are insistent and of primary importance. It is 
perfectly evident that the best service Columbia's 
graduates can render to the University is to serve 
the State actively, whole-heartedly and continu- 
ously until the world shall once more be free from 
the scourge of armed conflict and the curse of 
war. The News, when the country was just 
entering the war, expressed its opinion of the 
stand a university graduate should take in 
the present conflict and the part he should 
be expected to play. Since that time we have 
lived through a period of unrest and uncertainty 
the like of which this generation had never 
known. The first hysterical turmoil is now 
over. We as a nation have settled down to 
business, and we have done it in our usual busi- 
ness-like way. The Columbia man is no differ- 
ent from any other in assuming his obligation 
and the government can expect from him the 
loyal service which every citizen should offer. 
But as educated men, we must never lose sight 
of the fact that upon the shoulders of the college 
men of today rests the future of the cause of 
education in this country—a burden which makes 
financial and economic problems seem feather- 
like in proportion. 

This is the last issue of the News before the 
Commencement number which will appear early 
in July. It will contain a detailed account of the 
Commencement exercises and reunions, and will 
also report the meeting of the Local Club Com- 
mittce, and announce the result of the balloting 
for Alumni Trustce. 

The current issue of the News went to press 
too late to include an account of the presentation 
of colors to the Columbia soldiers on May 29. 
This will also be a feature of the Commencement 
issue. 

It is not often that the News is able to offer to 
its readers anything as interesting as is the letter 
from Arrowsmith, '82, which appears on page 
oooo. We wish every alumnus would read this 
very interesting and illuminating account of 
some of his experiences in Europe. 
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ELABORATE PLANS FOR 1917 SUMMER SESSION 


á IGGER and better than ever before,” the 
Columbia University Summer School will 
open its eighteenth session July 9, and close on 
August 17, under the direction of Professor 
James Chidester Egbert. The extraordinary 
growth of the Summer Session is shown by the 
1916 percentage of increase in the number of 
students over the first year, 1900, when 417 
students attended. In 1916, 8203 students took 
courses, an increase of 1,823.98 per cent., and an 
increase of nearly 35 per cent. over 1915. 

An important feature of the 1917 summer ses- 
sion will be a grand opera season with vocal 
celebrities and conductors of high rank, under 
the management of Mr. Eduardo Petri, '15А.М., 
Director of the Chorus School of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and with the supervision of the 
Department of Choral Music of the University. 

The repertory will consist of Faust (Gounod), 
La Bohème (Puccini) Cavalleria Rusticana (Mas- 
сарп), Pagliacci (Leoncavallo), and Tosca 
(Puccini). These operas have attained popularity 
because of their excellent musical, literary and 
dramatic qualities; and for these reasons, as 
well as because they are best suited to the Uni- 
versity's auditorium, they have been selected for 
the first season of grand opera at Columbia Uni- 
versity. There will be eight performances in all, 
in two series, between July 17 and July 30. 

This is practicable because nearly all of the 
famous opera singers will remain in America 
this year instead of going to Europe at the close 
of the regular season. The University has em- 
braced this opportunity to present to Summer 
Session students and to the University commu- 
nity the educational advantages of grand opera. 

In recognition of Columbia's educational pur- 
pose, Mr. Giulio Gatti-Casazza, General Manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, has 
granted permission whereby artists under con- 
tract with the Metropolitan are not prevented 
from accepting engagements for this series. He 
has also given similar permission in regard to 
conductors, the chorus, chorus school, orchestra, 
and ballet of the Metropolitan. | 

Among the artists that will take part in these 
operas, the following may be definitely announced 
at this time: 

Luca Botta, tenor; Mario Laurenti, baritone; 
Virgilio Lazzari, basso; Claudia Muzio, soprano; 
Mabel Riegelman, soprano; Riccardo Stracciari, 


baritone; Maggie Teyte, soprano; Luisa Villani, 
soprano; Henrietta Wakefield, contralto; Henry 
Weldon, basso; Adalgisa Barbieri, soprano. 


The principal conductor will be Mr. Marcel 
Charlier. 

The chorus, orchestra and ballet of the pro- 
ductions will be selected entirely from the 
chorus, chorus school orchestra, and ballet of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 

The performances will be given in the Gym- 
nasium. During the intermissions the audience 
can use the grove which will be lighted with 
Venetian lanterns and provided with benches 
and tables. Refreshments will be served. 

This opportunity is offered primarily for 
Summer Session students and officers of the 
University, but the performances will also be 
open to others interested in music. 

Clifford Devereux and his company will give a 
series of five plays illustrating the development 
of the modern drama on August 2, 3, and 4. 
They are: ‘‘Fisherman’s Rope" (Plautus); 
"Much Ado About Nothing" (Shakespere); 
“Тһе Learned Ladies" (Moliére); “Тһе School 
for Scandal" (Sheridan); and “The League of 
Youth" (Ibsen). The Summer Session Chorus, 
again under the leadership of Professor Walter 
Henry Hall, will render two concerts. “Тһе 
Messiah" will again be given, this year on August 
8. The following night there will be an orches- 
tral program, and on the next night the chorus 
will sing ''The Crusaders" (Gade). Other 
musical events will be four organ recitals in St. 
Paul's Chapel and four military band concerts on 
the University Green. 

Excursions to various points in and near New 
York, which are yearly becoming more popular, 
will number twenty-five. Religious services 
with addresses and music will be held in St. 
Paul's Chapel daily 8-8:20 a. m., Sundays at 
4 p.m. Every Sunday evening there will be an 
informal song service in the Grove. 

During the Summer Session a School of 
Demonstration will meet daily in the Horace 
Mann Building for the exclusive use of students 
of education in the Summer Session. The School 
has its own staff of experienced teachers and 
includes a kindergarten, an elementary school of 
six grades and a junior high school of three years. 

Among the 404 courses are many new ones, 
some given by new Summer Session instructors. 
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Among these are Ernest Ludlow Bogart, professor 
of economics at Illinois; Albert Perry Brigham, 
professor of geography at Colgate; Edward D. 
Jones, professor of business administration at 
Michigan; Edward Sherwood Mead, professor 
of finance at Pennsylvania; Frederick Morris 
Warren, professor of modern languages at Yale; 
James Eustice Shaw, associate professor of 
Italian at Johns Hopkins; Nelson P. Mead, 
assistant professor of history, College of the City 
of New York; and Edward M. Lehnerts, assis- 
tant professor of geography at Minnesota. 

In general, there are fewer night courses at the 
1917 Summer Session. There are more new 
courses in history than in any other subject, 
though many of these are continuations of 
courses given last summer. Notable courses are: 

“The Philosophic Movement in France in the 
Eighteenth Century" (Professor Cushing), ‘‘Na- 
tionalism and Democracy in Europe since 1870" 
(Professor Ogg), and two courses on Pan- 
American relations by Mr. Lockey. 

For the first time the Japanese language will 
be taught at Summer Session, elementary and 
advanced instruction being in charge of Shutaro 
Tomimas. Advanced Agronomy, under Pro- 
fessor Morgan, is a new course in Agriculture, and 
“The Chief Executive in American Industry,” 
under Professor Jones, a new topic in Business. 
Chemistry and Civil Engineering courses are the 
same as last year. A new Latin course, under 
Professor Laing, is ‘‘The Latin Romance; Pe- 
tronius and Apuleius," while Professor Erskine 
will deliver a notable course on English litera- 
ture in the seventeenth century. “The Interpre- 
tation of Scenery” is a new course in geography 
given by Professor Johnson, while two two-week 
sections of field work in Glacier National Park 
will be under the supervision of Professor Lehn- 
erts. Dr. Bóhme will present a new German 
course on Nietzsche, and Professor Fife will lec- 
ture on Heine and Young Germany. А notable 
new mathematics course is ‘‘Projective Geome- 
try" under Professor Fite, and in philosophy 
Professor Dewey will lecture on fundamental con- 
ceptions in theories of morals. Professor 
Loiseaux will give a first course in the history of 
French civilization, and a new French conver- 
sational course will be under the direction of 
Professor Fortier. 

Courses in Teachers College follow, in the 
main, the work of last summer's session. 

The original plans of the Session were on a 
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peace basis. The Director realizes the im- 
portance of the Declaration of War, and the whole 
Summer Course of instruction will be conducted 
with a due regard for the importance of training 
educated men and women for service. 


Trustee Convention Delegates 


LAW ASSOCIATION 
Delegates: H. Starr Giddings, 'oo, 'o3L; Wil- 
liam C. Cammann, '91, '93L; George Е. Butter- 
worth, '74, '76L. 
Alternates: Archibald Douglas, 
Gerald S. O'Loughlin, '03, 'o6L. 


MINES ASSOCIATION 
Delegates: Edwin Ludlow, '79 Mines; Louis 
D. Huntoon, '95 Mines; Thomas Н. Leggett, 
'79 Mines. 
Alternates: W. H. Aldridge, '87 Mines; H. 
Hobart Porter, '86 Mines; William Y. Wester- 
velt, '94 Mines. 


P. AND S. ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
Delegates: W. Gilman Thompson, ’81M; Wal- 

ter B. James, '83M; Howard Fox, '98M. 
Alternates: Victor A. Robertson, '83M; John 
D. McBarron, '92M; Robert T. Morris, '82M. 


ARCHITECTS ASSOCIATION 
Delegates: H. S. Kissam, '86F.A.; Goodhue 
Livingston, '88, 'g2F.A.; Arthur Lobo, 'o4F.A. 
Alternates: S. B. Colt, '88F.A.; J. M. Hew- 
lett, ’90F.A.; E. P. Casey, '86 Mines, '88F.A. 


COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 
Delegates: William A. Meikleham, '86; Isaac 
N. Seligman, '76; Morton G. Bogue, 'oo. 
Alternates: T. Ludlow Chrystie, '92; Albert 
W. Putnam, '97; Chalmers Wood, Jr., '05. 


UTAH CLUB 
Delegate: Ralph Nichols, '77 Mines. 
Alternate: Joseph Struthers, '85 Mines. 


194, '97L; 


YONKERS CLUB 
Delegate: Hampton D. Ewing, '88. 
Alternate: William D. Horne, '86 Mines, '94 
Ph.D. | 
WASHINGTON (STATE) CLUB 
Delegate: Charles McNamee, '77 
Alternate: Gustavus T. Kirby, '95 Mines, '98L 
ILLINOIS CLUB 
Delegate: E. К. Fiske, '92. 


CUBA CLUB 
Delegate: 1. P. Agostini, '96M. 
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NORTHERN NEW YORK CLUB 


Delegate: Roelif H. Brooks, ‘oo. 
Alternate: Morton G. Bogue, ’oo. 


BUFFALO CLUB 
Delegate: Orson J. Weimert, 'ooL. 


PHILADELPHIA CLUB 


Delegates: Henry Kraemer, '95 Mines; Lemuel 


Whitaker, '81. 

Alternates: Charles Н. Machen, '985; S. D. 
Benoliel, '965. 

SAN FRANCISCO CLUB 

Delegates: James M. Clark, '87L.; Edward К. 

Greene, '82. 
CLEVELAND CLUB 
Delegate: Emil Joseph, '79. 


PITTSBURGH CLUB 
Delegates: James M. Clark, ’87L; Henry Е. 
Hornbostel, ’91F. A. 


MARYLAND CLUB 
Delegate: Albert Rosenthal, '92 Mines. 
Alternate: George C. Saunders, '98S. 


PH.D. ASSOCIATION 


Delegates: Stephen С. Williams, '81, ’83 Ph.D.; 
Edmund S. Joy, '92Ph.D. 

Alternates: James B. Nies, '82, '88Ph.D.; 
Herbert R. Moody, 'o1Ph.D.; Richard Moldenke, 
'87Ph.D. 

NEW JERSEY CLUB 

Delegates: John Vernou Bouvier, '86, '88L; 
Charles M. Lum, '81; Robert W. Macbeth, 'o6. 

Alternates: William T. Day, '76L; Edwin A. 
Bayles, '96; Carlyle E. Sutphen, '96M. 


UNAFFILIATED GENERAL MEMBERS 


Delegates: Herbert T. Wade, '93; Thomas D. 
Rambaut, '81; Arthur Ware, '98Е.А. 

Alternates: Phelan Beale, 'osL; Henry B. 
Machen, '975; Edward G. Hynes, 'o0M. 


Local Club Commitice 


Buffalo Orson J. Weimert, 'ooL 
District of Columbia Thomas Ewing, ‘85 
Maryland George C. Saunders, '98S 
New Jersey William О. Wiley, '82 
Northern New York Howard Osterhout, '10, ’12L 


Utah Harris К. Masters, '94 Mines 
Seattle Robert B. Walkinshaw, 'їїЇ, 
Yonkers Harrison Deyo, '05 

Cleveland Emil Joseph, '79 


Edwin R. Greene, '82 
Henry Kraemer, '95 Mines 


San Francisco 
Philadelphia 
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1906 Meeting 


The annual dinner of the Class of 1906 was 
held at the Columbia University Club on the 
evening of May 10, with twenty-eight members 
present, President John N. Boyle presiding. 
J. G. B. Campbell gave a delightful description 
of the splendid work of the American Ambulance 
at the French front, his lecture being illustrated 
by moving pictures. After the lecture the chair- 
man called the meeting to order. The report of 
the Treasurer of the Decennial Committee was 
read by А. О. Eimer and accepted. This report 
showed a balance of $225.55 in the treasury of the 
Decennial Committee, in addition to $133.72 
which had been turned over to the Decennial 
Committee by the Class Treasurer, George G. 
Moore, Jr., when he was called to the Mexican 
border last spring. А motion was then intro- 
duced to have the class furnish and maintain an 
ambulance at the French front, and it was 
unanimously resolved that the necessary funds be 
solicited. It was also unanimously resolved to 
devote the entire class funds toward this pur- 
pose. William Montague Geer, Jr., reported that 
there had already been collected by him and by 
Henry E. Montgomery, '88, about $400, which 
could be added to this fund. Subscriptions of the 
members of the class present were taken and the 
total was rapidly brought up to over $1100. 
A. O. Eimer was thereupon elected chairman of 
an "Ambulance Committee” (to consist of five 
members to be appointed by him) to carry out 
this work. Further particulars will be published 
in the Decoration Day number of the Decade. It 
was decided to publish this Post- Decennial Extra 
as a means of spreading the news among 1906 
men. Checks to the order of F. Y. Keeler, 520 
West Twenty-seven Street, at once, will help 
materially. 


At the election of class officers which followed, 
the following men were elected: 

A. O. Eimer, President, 

E. A. Prentis, Jr., Vice-President, 

F. D. Fackenthal, Secretary, 

F. Y. Keeler, Treasurer. 


these officers to serve until Commencement 1921. 


The meeting was the most quiet and earnest 
in the history of the class. After drinking the. 
health of the men about to leave for Plattsburg 
and others who were already seeing service at 
the front, the meeting adjourned. 
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Baltimore Alumni Meet 


The Alumni Club of Baltimore met on May 17 
at the City Club, Baltimore, and appointed 
George C. Saunders, '985, its Secretary, its rep- 
resentative at the Local Club Committee meeting 
in New York on June 5. Albert Rosenthal, '92 
Mines, was appointed delegate to represent the 
Club at the Nominating Convention on the after- 
noon of June 5, and Mr. Saunders alternate. 
Among those present at the meeting were: North, 
'r2T.C.; Weglein, '12A.M.; Kellicott, 'o4Ph.D.; 
Gifford, Bruere, Spencer, '02A.M.; Saunders, 
'98S; Angell, '10; Rosenthal, '92 Mines; Neu- 
man, Warth, '07S, and Berry, '16S. 


'97 Notice 


The Class of '97 College and Mines will meet 
at the Faculty Club at 12:30 on Commencement 
Day and will attend the Commencement Lunch- 
eon and the baseball game at the Polo Grounds, 
after which they will dine in the evening at seven 
o'clock, place to be announced later. 


About Alumni 


Present at the Monday Lunchers at the Lawyers' 
Club, on May 28, 1917: Smith, 'or, Captain; Boy- 
esen, '00; Giddings, '00; Haydock, 'or; Demorest, 
'81; Elgar, 'o4; Updike, '04; Pitou, '04; William- 
son, '03L; Carter, '02; Bayles, '96; Wood, Jr., 
'05; Cuthell, ’05; Livingston, '80; Mac Rossie, '11; 
Robinson, '04; Harrison, '01; Tyson, '11A.M. 


Four Columbia alumni are in the Charles William 
Stores, Brooklyn, М. Y. They are: William C. 
Dorr, 'тї, Assistant Shipping Manager; Н. W. 
Rogers, '15, Psychology Department; E. À. Hayes, 
'15, Correspondent; P. J. Witzell, '16, Assistant 
Statistician. 


Professor Robert E. MacAlarney, former City 
Editor of the New York Tribune and a member 
of the faculty of the School of Journalism, is now 
head of the Scenario Departinent of the Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation. 


Announcement has been made of the engagement 
of Eugene Harriman Vredenburgh to Miss Isabel 
Ogden Trunkett, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
F. Trunkett, of 692 Madison Avenue, New York. 


J. Е. Middlebrook, '81L, M. S. Borland, '93, and 
F. H. Sincerbeaux, 'osL, formerly members of the 
law firm of Bowers and Sands, have formed a firm 
for the practice of the law under the name of 
Middlebrook and Boland, 46 Cedar Street. 
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Professor A. D. F. Hamlin recently delivered 
an illustrated, lecture on Gothic elements in 
modern architecture at the New York meeting of 
the Washington, D. C., Society of the Fine Arts in 
the Auditorium of the National Museum on April ІІ. 


Thomas F. Main, for many years Secretary and 
Trustee of the College of Pharmacy of the City of 
New York, Columbia University, died on April 27 
of pneumonia. The officers, Trustees, alumni and 
students of the College attended in a body the 
funeral service, held in Grace Church on April 30. 


Columbia men of the Executive Committee of 
Mayor Mitchel's Committee to welcome to New 
York City, the French and British Commission to 
the United States were Joseph Н. Choate, '16 Hon.; 
Nicholas Murray Butler, '82; Wm. Curtis Demorest, 
':81; A. Barton Hepburn, Trustee, Charles E. 
Hughes, '84 Law; William Fellowes Morgan, '80, 
':84 Mines; Morgan J. O'Brien, '75L and Elihu 
Root, '04 Hon. 

'62— Foster Thayer of Riverhead died on May 17, 
aged 74. 

'63—George Henry Coggeshall died on May 3. 
aged 75. 

'64M — Charles E. Simmons, at one time Commis- 
sioner of Charities and Corrections, died at his home 
42 West Sixty-six Street, on May 3, aged 76. 


'64M —Albert Taylor Chapman died on May 11 
at his home in Old Mystic, Connecticut, age 78. 


°72 Mines— Philip N. Moore is a consulting engi- 
песг and mine operator with an office in Merchants- 
Laclede Building, St. Louis, Missouri. 


73M.—William C. Walser of Livingston Place, 
Livingston, Staten Island, died on May 21, 
aged 66. He was the father of Carl Walser, 'o4 Р. 
and S., and Guy О. Walser, '11L. 


751,—Непгу Eickhoff is a member of the State 
Board of Prison Directors of California. 


35, 78M —Walter Demarest died at Gray Stone 
Park, New Jersey, on May s. age 62. 


"6M —Lieut. Col. George Edward Twiss, К. A. 
M. C., British Army, was mentioned in dispatches, 
which appeared in the Gazette of January I, 1917, 
for distinguished service during the war and was 
rewarded by being made a companion of the most 
distinguished order of St. Michael and St. George. 
He received the declaration from the hands of His 
Majesty at Buckingham Palace on February 14. 


78 Mines—Marcus Benjamin was appointed by 
President Wilson a member of the Assay Commis- 
sion that met in February, 1917, at the mint in 
Philadelphia to examine and test the coinage of 
the United States. Dr. Benjamin was chosen by 
the Commission to be the Chairman oí the Commit- 
tee on Weighing. 
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’79M —Justo del Risco died on April 13, at his 
home, 184 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn. 


"79 L—Louis Boisot is vice-president of the First 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Illinois. 


*811.—City Magistrate Joseph Fitch, of Babylon, 
L. I., died in Brookhaven, on April 7, age 59. 


'83 P. and S.—Charles J..Duffy died at Long 
Beach, New York, on May 22. 


8s, 'goM —Samuel Derickson died during the last 
week in April at his home, Bedford Hills, New York, 
aged 54. ` 

'8s Mines—Joseph Struthers has recently been 
re-elected a governor and secretary of the Engineers 
Club and treasurer of the United Engineering Society 
and the Engineering Foundation, 29 West Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York. 


'87 M —Ernest Arnold Congdon died at Kingston, 
Jamaica, on April 6 after an illness of several weeks. 
He was a fellow of the American Chemical Society 
and the American Association for the advancement 
of Science. 

’92 Ph.D.—Edmund S. Joy has recently been 
elected a member of the Council of the New York 
Commandery of the Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion. 

’92— William Н. Hanford, a lawyer at 35 Nassau 
Street, New York, died during April. 


‚95 —Frank Judson Pope, for a number of years 
night editor of the New York Tribune, has recently 
been appointed Managing Editor. 

'oo — Professor John Erskine was one of a com- 
mittee of four judges in the National Anthem Con- 
test held by the New York Evening Globe. 


'oo—Announcement has been made of the engage- 
ment of Theodosius Fowler Stevens of New York 
to Miss Frances Watts, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ethelbert Watts of Philadelphia. Stevens is prac- 
ticing law at 280 Madison Avenue and is chief 
counsel for the Bronx Parkway Commission. 


'or Hon.— Arnold Hague, a prominent govern- 
ment geologist, died on May 14 at his residence in 
Washington, aíter an illness of three days. He was 
seventy-six years old. 


’04Ph.D.—Frederic Ernest Farrington will assume 
the control and headmastership of the Chevy Chase 
School now known as the Chevy Chase Seminary, a 
school for girls at Washington, D. C., at the close 
of the present school year. 


^os— Joseph P. Tolins is a member of the law firm 
of Silverman and Tolins, 99 Nassau Street, New 
York. 

'o6 S—Lloyd M. Kniffin is assistant superin- 
tendent of the Electrolytic Lead Refinery of the 
United States Refining Company, East Chicago, 
Indiana. 


'o6—Stanley L. Richter was married on May 17 
to Mrs. Irene Untermyer Myers. 


'o7 S— Dudley P. Babcock is first assistant engi- 
neer of the New York State Department of High- 
ways and may be addressed at 55 Lancaster Street, 
Albany, New York. 


’06—A son, William Macbeth, 2d, was born on 
May 14 to Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Macbeth, 134 
Heywood Avenue, Orange, New Jersey. 


'%095— Раш Leavenworth McCulloch of Orange, 
New Jersey, and Miss Gertrude Ray Hamilton, elder 
daughter of the Baroness Raoul de Graffenried, were 
married on May 22. McCulloch is an insurance 
broker. His bride is a great-great-granddaughter of 
Alexander Hamilton, 1774. 


’10—C. Homer Ramsdell was married on April 
18 to Miss Gertrude Alden Strann, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry J. Strann of Bridgewater, Mass. 


*10A.M.—T. A. Beal is Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Social Science, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


'"IIFA— Eric Fisher Wood, formerly an attaché of 
the American Embassy in Paris, who was recently 
appointed a Lieutenant in the British Naval Reserve, 
was wounded in the Battle of Arras and is now in 
England recovering from his wounds. 


І Ph.D.—Rev. Robert Bagnell has accepted a 
call to Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 


эт, !'i4L — Charles J. W. Meisel, attorney-at-law 
at 140 Nassau Street, New York, and Mrs. Meisel, 
announce the birth on April 29 oí Harold Lewis 
Meisel. Meisel's home address is Bayside, Long 
Island. 


'2—Samuel Freed, who left Columbia in the 
early summer of 1910 has been since that time contin- 
uously in the service of the United Press as Bureau 
Manager and Correspondent in New Haven, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Trenton, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, 
New York and Washington. He is at present lo- 
cated in the News Building, Des Moines, where he 
may be addressed. 


'3M.—Herman Laurence Dowd of Orange, 
New Jersey, and Miss Alice Richard, daughter of 
Mrs. A. Moore Richard of New York, were married 
on May 24. 


’14—Lloyd R. Morris recently received through 
the Belgian Minister the authorization from King 
Albert of Belgium, to dedicate to him his transla- 
tion of ‘‘La Nouvelle Carthage'' by George Eekhond. 
A portion of the proceeds of the sale of the book will 
be donated to Belgium relief and it is expected that 
the work will appear in about one month. 
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'I4S—Roy U. Wood, cockswain of the 1914 
Champion Varsity Crew has written the News that 
his address will be, Company 9, Officers’ Reserve 
Training Camp, The Presidio, San Francisco, 
California. 


'I4M —James H. Brothers, 27114 Sixth Avenue, 
Newark, was married on May r2 to Miss Suzanne 
Pell Bowen, daughter of Mrs. Edith Е. Bowen, ror 
Broad Street, and the late Rev. Francis C. Bowen. 
Brothers is a lieutenant in the Medical Reserve 
Corps. 


I4, °151, — Announcement of the birth of a son, 
Clarence Frederick, Jr., on March 20, 1017, to Mr. 
and Mrs. C. F. Milheiser at Houston, Texas, is made. 


#155 — Announcement has been made of the mar- 
riage of Lieutenant Arthur P. von Detesen, Corps 
of Engineers, U. S. Army, to Miss Helen Gertrude 
Lang of Hoboken, N. J. 


"1sJ—F. C. Schang, Jr., 166 West 129th Street, is 
General Manager of the Metropolitan Musical Bu- 
reau, Æolian Hall, the organization which books the 
Metropolitan Opera stars and other musical celeb- 
rities in concert. Herecently returned from a three- 
months trip through forty-one states ahead of the 
Diaghileff Ballet Russe. Schang is also doing work 
for the New York Tribune dramatic department, of 
which he was formerly assistant editor. 


151, – Announcement has been made of the en- 
gagement of William Travers Jerome, Jr., and Miss 
Hope H. Colgate, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James 
Colby Colgate, 46 West Fifty-seven Street. 


'1$— Walter M. Stillman has enrolled with Com- 
_ pany Six at the Fort Snelling Training Camp, Fort 
Snelling, Minnesota. 


'16— Announcement has been made of the engage- 
ment of Charles Lemaire Zabriskie to Miss Frances 
Mary Hyde, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph M. 
Hyde, Jr., 981 Park Avenue. 


#165 — Torrey Н. Webb, of hockey fame, and Miss 
Helen Birkett, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
T. Birkett, 540 West 122 Street, were married on 
May 12. Webb has just completed a course at the 
Army Aviation School at Mineola, Long Island, and 
recently received orders to report at the Aviation 
School at Newport News, Virginia, where he now is. 


'y6— john Н. Mariano has been designated as а 
Special National Field Scout Commissioner by the 
National Council of the Boy Scouts of America. 
Mariano is also Treasurer of the Italian-American 
Scoutcraft Association for the Extension of Boy 
Scouts of America, with headquarters in the Italian 
School, Hester and Elizabeth Streets, New York. 


'I9 P. and S.— John С. Agar, Jr., son of Mr. and 
Mrs. John G. Agar, 12 East Sixty-third Street, was 
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married on May 28 to Miss Angelina Thayer Scott, 
daughter of Professor William B. Scott and Mrs. 
Scott, of Princeton, New Jersey. 


Campus Notes 


The seven editors of next year's Columbian were 
chosen from the Sophomores working on the publica- 
tion by the present board before Editor-in-chief 
McGarvey left for Plattsburg. The list includes: 
F. R. Sanborn, R. C. Hawkins, G. E. Jonas, E. W. 


. Weimer, Jr., А. Н. Frey, Н. L. Friess and W. D. 


Yankauer. 

А Chapter of Beta Gamma Sigma, the honorary 
Business fraternity, was installed at Columbia on 
May 18 in the Journalism Building. Professor Н. С. 
McCrea and Professor Van Metre are the faculty 
members. Тһе student members аге: Н. E. Aul, ‘18; 
D. Curry, '18; T. Hines, '18 Bus.; J. J. Papp. ‘18: 
M. Rosenthal, '17; H. Schwarz, '17; J. A. Stephens. 
'I8 Bus.; А. V. Winton, '18 Bus.; I. B. Wolfner. ‘17. 

At a meeting of the Class Day Committee of the 
Senior Class it was decided to hold the usual class 
day exercises out of doors instead of in the gymna- 
sium if the weather permitted. The present plans 
contemplate the holding of the exercises on the green 
between Earl Hall and the School of Mines Building. 
In the event of rain the ceremonies will take place 
in the Horace Mann Auditorium. The speakers 
will be: W. S. Knickerbocker, historian; Н. S. 
Manges, prophet; H. W. Hanemann, presentation 
orator; W. Hillman, poet; С. W. Hammarstrom. ivy 
orator. President C. A. Reagan will open the 
exercises and E. M. Earle will close with the 
valedictory. 

A uniform advance of $20.00 in the price of rooms 
in all three dormitories for next year was announced 
last week at the Universitv. The action was taken 
by the Committee on Finance of the Board of 
Trustees and the additional $20.00 will be paid in 
the form of a maintenance fce ot $10.00 tor each aes- 
sion. A fee of $5.00 will be charged for Summer 
Session. The fee is to be paid at the beginning of 
each session. 
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and French Cuisine. | 
There is in every fork and spoon we make, 8) years 
of cumulative experience to ensure the quality and 
enrich the design. 
And speaking of designs, perhaps the only fault with 
the p Mein: is that the variety is apt to 
embarrass the choice! 
There are twenty-seven aeren and distinct patterns 
and each interprets some historical epoch or influence 
with the fidelity of a genuine affection. | 
But however the patterns and prices may vary in по: 
wise affects the quality of E oai mon workmanship, which 
з best described as a Zabit of excellence mhich wé— 
will not overcome. 

Leading jewelers everywhere sell богат 


Serling Silverware and every @ 
piece bears this trade mark ALE 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 


сургуул and Coldsmiths 
NEW YORK 
Works - Providence and New York 
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ESTABLISHED 1863 


H-flieks-&S0N. 


667 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Country Baskets Steamer Baskets 
Presentation Baskets 


[be Fruit Shop 


Your patronage will 
be greatly appreciated 
and will receive best 
attention and service 
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Charles of London 


OLD ENGLISH INTERIORS 
WORKS OF ART 


New York: 718 Fifth Avenue 
London: 27-29 BrookStreet W 


M. KNOEDLER & CO. 


(Dit Paintings 


MODERN AND OLD MASTERS 
FIGHTEENTH CENTURY MEZZO 
TINTS AND COLORED PRINTS 
ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS 


Expert Restoring and Framing 

LONDON | PARIS 

15 Old Bond Street 17 Place Vendome 
NEW YORK 

556 and 558 Fifth Avenue 
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Satinover Galleries 


3 WEST 560TH STREET 
IMPORTERS OF OLD MASTERS 
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CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 54 WALL STREET 


BRANCH: FORTY-SECOND STREET AND MADISON AVENUE 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over $22,000,000 


AUTHORIZED TO ACT AS EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, ADMINISTRATOR OR GUARDIAN 
RECEIVES DEPOSITS, SUBJECT TO CHECK, AND ALLOWS INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES 
ACTS AS TRANSFER AGENT, REGISTRAR AND TRUSTEE UNDER MORTGAGES 


“The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America" 


ELBRIDGE G. SNow, President 


Head Office: m | Strength 


56 Cedar Street Reputation 


New York P <, Service 


All Branches of Fire Insurance 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, Hail, Marine 
(Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Registered Mail, Rents, 
Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, Windstorm. Sixty-four years 
of fair dealing and prompt adjustment and payment of losses. 
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A War Measure 


— for business men who may be called 
away from home in these moving times 


HE collection of your income must be 
left in businesslike and reliable hands. 


For a moderate fee the Columbia Trust 
Company will— 


I. Assume the safe-keeping of 3. Make out income tax cer- 


your securities. 


. Collect your income when 
due and credit it to your 
account, subject to your 
check; or remit weekly or 
monthly to your family such 
fixed part of your income as 
you designate. 


tificates when required. 


. Present bonds for payment 


when due or called for re- 
demption. 


. Invest and re-invest de- 


posited funds under your 
direction. 


If the Columbia Trust Company can be of 
service to you, please ask for Mr. Warren, 
Vice President, at our 60 Broadway Office, 
or the Vice President in charge, at any one 
of our uptown offices. 


IN FINANCIAL 
DISTRICT 
60 Broadway 


IN HARLEM 
125% St 6 


Lenox Ave. 


IN SHOPPING 
CENTRE 
5^ Ave & 34% St. 


IN THE BRONX 
148* St. & 
Third Ave. 
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| CHARTERED 1822 


The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 


LONDON: No. 16, 18, 20 and 22 William St. A 


15 Cockspur Street, S. W. Branch: 475 Fifth Avenue 41 Boulevard Haussmann 
NEW YORK 


The Company is a legal depository for money paid Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit. or 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Executor, subject to check, and allows interest on daily balances. 
Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond and 
all other Fiduciary capacities. mortage. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad Will act as Agent in the transaction of any approved 
and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent and financial business. 

Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. Fiscal Agent for States, Counties and Cities. 


Letters of Credit, Foreign Exchange, Cable Transfers 


DIRECTORS 
CHARLES А. PEABODY JOHN J. RIKER J WILLIAM CLARK 
ARCHIBALD D. RUSSELL THOMAS THACHER HENRY К. TAYLOR 
WM. WALDORF ASTOR | ANTON А. RAVEN HENRY HENTZ 
PARKER D. HANDY BEEKMAN WINTHROP ROBERT L. GERRY 
FraNcIS M. Bacon, Jr. Percy R. PYNE, 2nd FRANKLIN D. LOCKE 
SAMUEL SLOAN EpwiN S. MARSTON OGDEN MILLS 


EpwiN S. MARSTON, President 
SAMUEL SLOAN Vice-President Ковевт E. Воүр Asst. Secretary 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY. Vice-President and Secretary WILLIAM À. DUNCAN Asst. Secretary 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO Vice-President EpwiIN GIBBS Asst. Secretary 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW Vice-President Harry D. SAMMIS Asst. Secretary 
J. HERBERT CASE Vice-President J. C. TALLEY Asst. Secretary 
Horace Е. HOWLAND Asst. Secretary D. J. PALMER Mgr. Foreign Dept. 


The New York Trust Company 
26 BROAD STREET 
CaPITAL $3,000,000 SURPLUS AND PRoriTs $11,600,000 


Designated Depository in Bankruptcy and of Court and Trust Funds 


OTTO T. BANNARD, Chairman of the Board 
MORTIMER N. BUCKNER, President 


FREDERICK J. HORNE | Н. WALTER SHAW | 

James Dopp > Vice-Presidents ARTHUR S. GIBBS Assistant 

CHARLES E. HAYDOCK \ JosEPH А. FLYNN Secretaries 

HERBERT W. MORSE, Secretury AvcGUsTUs C. DowNiNc, Jr. 

Harry FORSYTH, Treasurer 
TRUSTEES 
Otto T. Bannard John B. Dennis Chauncey Keep Norman P. Ream 
S. Reading Bertron Philip T. Dodge John C. McCall Dean Sage 
' James A. Blair George Doubleday John J. Mitchell B. Aymar Sands 

Mortimer N. Buckner Benjamin S. Guinness James Parmelee Joseph J. Siocum 
James C. Colgate F. N. Hoffstot Henry C. Phipps John W. Sterling 
Alfred A. Cook Frederic B. Jennings E. Parmalee Prentice James Stillman 
Robert W. De Forest Walter Jennings Edmund D. Randolph Myles Tierney 


Member of the New York Clearing House Association 
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DETROIT 
ADILLAC MOTOR 
CAR COMPANY 


Cight-(ylinder 
Motor (ars 
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INGLIS MOORE UPPERCU. President 
1881 BROADWAY 


n 
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BROOKLYN BRIDGEPORT 
WHITE PLAINS NEWARK 
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ОЕ 
KARL FREUND 
ANTIQUAIRE. 
INTERIORS DECORATIONS 


3 EAST 47" ST. 203 FAST 44™ ST. 
NEW YORK. 


FINE ARTS DECORATION 


SANGIORGI GALLERY 


Antique Furniture, Decorative Paintings, Tapestries 
Velvets, Brocades, Table Linens 
Garden Sculptures 
Antique and Reproduction Stone and Marble 


BORGHESE PALACE 55 EAST 56TH STREET 
ROME (ITALY) NEW YORK 


Telephone Connection Plasa 3989 


ANTIQUES ANTIQUE LACES 
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DREICER &СО 
jewels 
FIFTH AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH 
— NEW YORK — 
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С ngagement P ngs 


DIAMONDS OF SUPREME QUAL- 
ITY: UNUSUAL SHAPES AND CUT- 
TING MOUNTED IN DESIGNS OF 
INDIVIDUAL CHARACTER AS EN- 
GAGEMENT RINGS ————— 
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AMARA RTARTA TT RB AURAIT 


CANESSA GALLERIES 
RARE OBFECTS OF ART 


GREEK, ROMAN, GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE 
ONE WEST FIFTIETH STREET NEW YORK 


PARIS NAPLES 
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This Distinctive Lamp 


is one of many, equally unique, equally beautiful—each 
differing in form, color and motif from its companions. 
One of these artistic Chinese Porcelain Lamps will 
add the predominating note of elegance to a room, and 
their diversity provides a choice perfectly adapted tothe 
requirements of any interior, be it simple or pretentious. 
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A lighted lamp is the most conspicuous object 
in a room; il should be a thing of beauty 
in complete harmony with its surroundings. 


EDWARD I. FARMER 


Chinese Arts and Decorations 
Five West Fifty-Sixth Street, NEW YORK 
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A WORLD IN FERMENT 


President Butler’s Commencement Address 


HE hundreds, indeed the thousands, of 

American youth who pass out from this 
University today go into a new and a 
strange world. It is more than a world at war; 
it is a world in ferment. From the steppes of 
Russia all the way across Europe and America 
and around to Japan and China, men and nations 
are not only engaged in a titanic military strug- 
gle, but they are also examining, and when neces- 
sary, quickly readjusting and reorganizing their 
customary habits of thought and of action, pri- 
vate as well as public. [t is not easy, perhaps it 
is impossible, to find an Ariadne who will give usa 
guiding thread through this labyrinth of change. 
Presuppositions that have long sustained the 
solid fabric of personal and of national conduct 
have been destroyed. Assumptions that have 
scemed to he made certain by the earlier progress 
of man, have disappeared under the pressure of 
the latest manifestations of trained human ca- 
pacity for evil. 

Before such a scene the timid will despair, while 
the reckless will affect an indifference that they 
can not really feel. The wise wil! follow a differ- 
ent course. They will not be hurried into judging 
of normal man on the basis of his latest abnormal- 
ities, and they will not permit themselves to for- 
get all that human history teaches because the 
happenings of the moment seem to teach some- 
thing quite different. The wise will not lose their 
sense of proportion in judging of events in time, 
in space, or in circumstance. 

Each individual whose training has really 
reached the depths of his nature and so has 
formed his habits of thought and of action, will 
first examine his own relation to what is going on 
in the world, and will next inquire how that which 
is going on is to be judged in terms of everlasting 
standards of right and of wrong, of progress and 
of decline. He will first of all find himself to be 
a member of a politically organized group which 
isa nation. He will find himself beholden to that 
group, to its traditions, to its ideals and to its 
highest interests, not as a parasite but as a 
strengthening and a contributing force. Recog- 
nition of this relationship will be the basis of his 
lovalty, and the measure of his loyalty will be 


not lip-service but sacrifice. He will in this way 
discover that the ends of which his group or na- 
tion is in search, are the ends that he must strive 
to accomplish. It will not be difficult for him to 
see that in most cases, in the vast majority of 
cases, these ends are to be reached by persuasion, 
by argument, by consent, but that in the last 
resort if they be ends on which turns the 
whole future of mankind they must, if need 
be, find protection and defense in physical and 
military force. This is a sad but significant 
evidence of the incomplete development of 
mankind. 

He will next apply the standards of moral excel- 
lence and approval to the present-day conduct of 
men and of nations, with a view to determining 
whether the changes that are going forward are 
making for human progress or for human decline. 
He will be led to answer this question by the 
relative importance accorded to ideas and ideals. 
If men and nations are engaged in a blind struggle 
for material gain, for mere conquest, for revenge, 
or for future privileges, then what is going on is 
in high degree a manifestation of bestiality in man. 
If, on the other hand, the struggle be one for the 
establishment on the largest possible scale, in the 
securest possible way, of those institutions and 
opportunities which make man free, then the 
contest rises to the sublime. In this latter case 
every contestant on behalf of such a cause is a 
hero, and everyone who offers his life and his 
strength and his substance is a sincere lover of 
his kind. 

It may, therefore, well be that it is for the issue 
of this war to determine whether mankind is still 
in progress or has begun his decline. If the moral, 
the economic and the physical power of men and 
of nations that love freedom is adequate to its 
establishment on a secure basis, then mankind is 
still in progress and new vistas of satisfaction and 
of accomplishment are to be spread out before 
him. If, on the other hand, the strength of men 
and of nations that love freedom is not adequate 
to this severe task, then man has crossed the 
Great Divide of his political! history and is to 
begin a descent into those dark places where force 
and cruelty and despotism wreak their will. 
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Nothing less than this is the alternative which 
now confronts not alone the nations of the earth, 
but every individual in each one of those nations. 
The responsibility for action and for service can 
not be devolved upon someone else, least of all 
can it be devolved upon government officials and 
government agencies. These have their great 
part to play, but in last resort the issue will be 
decided, not by governments, not even by armies 
and by navies, but by men and women who are 
the support of all these and whose convictions 
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and stern action are the foundation upon which 
government and armies and navies rest. 

Let there be no faltering by any son or daugh- 
ter of Columbia. The clock of time is about to 
strike the most portentous hour in all history. 
May each child of this ancient University take 
inspiration and courage from Alma Mater herself, 
who in her long life has in time of trouble never 
wavered, in time of danger never hesitated, in 
time of difficulty never doubted. May all her 
children be forever worthy of her. 


COLUMBIA’S WAR COMMENCEMENT 


HE prediction of the News that no organized 

effort was necessary at Columbia to make the 
1917 Commencement a big patriotic demonstra- 
tion was amply borne out on June 6. The Com- 
mencement Day Committee announced early in 
the spring that few changes in the program would 
be made except the omission of events of a wholly 
celebrative nature, and every attempt was made 
to retain class reunions as features of the regular 
program. 

There had been some changes in the prelimi- 
nary events. Campus Night, the successful Uni- 
versity garden party held annually since 1913 on 
the night before Commencement, was omitted. 
Various athletic events including Class Day and 
Commencement Day baseball games were 
not held because the University Committee on 
Athletics had suspended the playing schedules for 
this spring. Except for the various class reunions 
which are described elsewhere in this issue, 
alumni participation was limited to the annual 
luncheon which was the outstanding feature of 
Commencement, and was the most successful 
and most enthusiastic gathering of Columbia 
men held in many years. Аз guests of the Uni- 
versity at Commencement there were present the 
Rt. Honorable the Marquis of Aberdeen, twice 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and once Governor 
General of Canada, together with the Marchio- 
ness of Aberdeen, and the following official repre- 
sentatives of the French Government: M. Hove- 
lacque, M. Grosclaude, M. Stephan Lauzanne 
and M. Marcel Knecht. 

In sharp contrast to last year's downpour, the 
weather was balmy and delightful. The aca- 
demic procession formed on schedule time and in 
long lines trustees, faculty, alumni and students, 
moved to the Gymnasium where the 163rd 


Commencement exercises were held. Опе no- 


ticed a thinning in the ranks, due to the absence 
of many candidates for degrees in various forms 
of the national service, and this year numerous 
khaki uniforms assisted the multi-colored gowns 
and hoods in breaking the traditional monotony 
of the black academic costume. 

Chaplain Knox opened the ceremonies with 
prayer and President Butler's address on “The 
World in Ferment” followed. Degrees were 
then conferred. 

Columbia College 


Bachelor of Arts 122 

Bachelor of Science 105 
Barnard College 

Bachelor of Arts ` 136 

Bachelor of Science 20 
School of Law 

Bachelor of Laws 161 

Master of Laws 3 
School of Medicine go 
Schools of Applied Sctence 

Engineer of Mines 22 

Metallurgical Engineer 3 

Civil Engineer 33 

Electrical Engineer 25 

Mechanical Engineer 24 

Chemical Engineer 30 


Master of Science 4 
Master of Science in Highway Engineering 3 
Master of Science, Naval Engineers 17 
Chemist 1 
School of Architecture 

Bachelor of Architecture 2o 

Certificate of Proficiency ^ 

Master of Science 2 
School of Journalism 26 
School of Business 

Bachelor ot Science 2 

Master of Science 4 
Teachers College 

Bachelor of Science 324 

Diplomas 4:7 
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Master of Arts in Education and Practical 
Arts 306 

Master of Science in Practical Arts 2 
College of Pharmacy 

Pharmaceutical Chemist 13 

Doctor of Pharmacy 2 
Poliitcal Science, Philosophy and Pure Sctence 

Master of Arts 404 

Doctor of Philosophy 83 


The conferring of honorarv degrees was next 
in order. The University Orator, Professor John 
Erskine, '00, presented the candidates. 

The honorarv degree of Master of Arts was 
then awarded to Mr. Richard Townley Haines 
Halsey, author of works on American Art, and 
to Miss Аппа Caroline Maxwell, Directress of the 
School for Nursing of the Presbyterian Hospital. 
Then followed the awarding of the degree of 
Doctor of Letters to Mr. Paul Elmer More, 
author and critic; degrees of Doctor of Science 
to Dr. Robert Andrews Millikan, '95Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Physics at the University of Chicago, to 
Dr. George Ellery Hall, Director of Mt. Wilson 
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Solar Observatory, at Pasadena, California. and 
to Mr. Guglielmo Marconi, inventor. To the 
Right Reverend Charles Henry Brent, Bishop of 
the Phillipine Islands, was awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Sacred Theology, and the degree of 
Doctor of Laws was awarded to Hon. John 
Purroy Mitchel, '99, Mayor of the City of New 
York, Hon. Frank Harris Hiscock, Chief Judge 
of the Court of Appeals of the State of New 
York, and Hon. V. К. Wellington Koo, 'o9, 
Minister of the Republic of China to the United 
States. The weleome which a Columbia Com- 
mencement audience well knows how to deliver 
went to each. 

The exercises were concluded with the sing- 
ing of the national anthem and the benedic- 
tion by the Chaplain. The academic procession 
moved to Saint Paul's Chapel where a tablet in 
honor of Seth Low, '70, was unveiled and where 
class anniversary. gifts were presented. А full 
account of these ceremonies, and the alumni 
luncheon which followed them, is found else- 
where in this issue. 


A COLUMBIA COMMENCEMENT AS SEEN BY A 
BRITISH VISITOR 


By the Most Hon. the MARQUIS ОЕ ABERDEEN AND TEMAIR 


Who was one of the University’s Distinguished Guests on Commencement Day 


F there were predictions that, owing to 
present conditions, the annual gala day of 
this University would be shorn of much of its 
usual attractive interest, any such forebodings 
were entirely unfulfilled. No doubt there was 
rightly and necessarily an undercurrent of seri- 
ousness—but the dominant keynote was that of 
fervent patriotism, imparting a buoyancy to the 
whole of the proceedings, which was maintained 
throughout, and found a climax in the burst of en- 
thusiasm which greeted the glowing utterance 
with which the program was concluded. And 
surely this animation was both natural and fit- 
ting. When the Crusaders of old hearkened to 
the cry Dieu le voeut they responded, not with 
sombre mien and gloom, but with exultant hope. 
And so, too, here, when the announcements were 
made as to the number of graduates who were 
absent because of enrolment in the service of the 
country, the declaration was received with mani- 
festations of pride and thankfulness. 
The proceedings were inaugurated in brilliant 
June sunshine, and the fine buildings of the Uni- 


versity, grouped on the splendid site, in the midst 
of the campus ''with verdure clad," were looking 
their best. 

When ascending the spacious flight of steps by 
which the Central Hall is approached, one of the 
surrounding features which attract a visitor's at- 
tention, is that of the two fountains near the en- 
trance, which were sending forth, not an attenu- 
ated jet of water, or rarified spray, but an 
abundant outpouring, refreshing to see, and 
suggesting generous bountifulness, typical of the 
University's readiness to give ungrudgingly of 
her ample store to all who come seeking know- 
ledge and truth. 

Within the Library building there was stir and 
bustle, combined, however, with evident com- 
pleteness of order and arrangement. Members 
of the Faculty were donning their official robes, 
in preparation for the procession. Conspicuous 
in the throng was, of course, Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, the President of the University, wearing 
the scarlet and white academic gown pertaining 
to the Degree of l.itt.D. conferred on him by the 
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Underwood and Underwood 
RIGHT HONORABLE ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, LL.D. 
His Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, crowned 
with every honor that the public life and the universities of Britain 
can confer, distinguished alike in philosophy, in letters, and in states- 


manship, coming to us as representative of what must always remain 
to us the mother country, and speaking its works of confidence and 


regard for the greatest of her children 


This garb, 
attractive in itself, was seen to particular advan- 


University of Oxford, honoris causa. 


tage when worn by Dr. Butler, especially in con- 
junction with the very dignified and becoming 
head gear, which is quite different from the fa- 
miliar academic ‘‘Mortar board." Anyone who 
wishes to know what the above-mentioned hat or 
cap is like, can obtain an idea thereof by looking 
at some of the old pictures or reproductions in 
which John Knox appears, and where he is 
usually represented as wearing a cap of the pat- 
tern referred to. John Knox, we may be sure, 
was by no means insensible to what was becoming 
and appropriate in such matters; just as he also 
undoubtedly evinced (to his credit be it said—at 
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any rate as fact) a very sincere and 
discriminating appreciation of attrac- 
tive womanhood, notwithstanding the 
somewhat stern admonitions which 
he felt it necessary to address to Queen 
Mary. 

Presently there appeared the first 
part of what proved to be an astonish- 
ingly long train of young people, the 
graduates of the year. When all had 
passed thus, in review, so to speak, the 
final portion of the procession, consist- 
ing of the Faculties of the University 
and the Governing Body, moved for- 
ward. And in the composition of this 
division the hospitality and the patrio- 
tism of Columbia, as usual, appeared. 
For in addition to the notable person- 
ages who were the recipients of Hono- 
rary Degrees, and to whom further 
reference will be made, there were 
various guests who had doubtless been 
invited in a representative capacity. 
There was a strong French contingent 
which included the Marquis de Polig- 
nac, who is in this country with a Com- 
mission from the Government of 
France, and whose attractive person- 
ality must have gained for him many 
friends. Also, in the French 
were M. Emile-Lucien Hovelacque, 
M. Etienne Grosclaude, M. 
Lauzanne and M. Marcel Knecht, 
whose frequent appearances as an effec- 


group 


Stephan 


tivc speaker, have made him a familiar 
and welcome figure at many New York 
gatherings. Italy was represented in a 
distinguished manner by the Italian 
Ambassador to the United States, and the Mar- 
quis of Aberdeen (who was placed in the proces- 
sion with the Italian Ambassador) was presum- 
ably regarded as a representative of Great Britain. 

The procession, the varied colors of the aca- 
demic costumes imparting a bright and pictur- 
esque effect, wended its way through the glade 
to the place of assembly, the great Gymnasium. 
Here the signs of careful organization were again 
apparent, for already the vast gathering of grad- 
uates were in their appointed position throughout 
the building. The program was at once com- 
After a brief praver, offered in truly 
well chosen words, by the Chaplain of the Uni- 


menced. 


versity, the President delivered his opening ad- 
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dress. It was worthy of the time and 
the occasion. That such would be its 
character was confidently expected: 
but none the less should the fact be 
recorded. And within the compara- 
tively brief compass of the discourse 
there was wisdom and philosophy; yes, 
and something more. The occasion, and 
the composition of the audience were 
not such as to give scope for specific 
religious application: nevertheless the 
element was impliedly present or sug- 
gested; for instance in this sentence, 
“Тһе wise will not lose their sense of 
proportion in judging of events in time, 
in space, or in circumstance.” 

This recalls the teaching of the 
Psalmist of old, in the declaration that, 
with the Great Disposer of events, ‘‘a 
thousand years are but as yesterday.” 

Another valuable and striking feature 
of the address consisted in the remin- 
der and appeal which it contained re- 
garding individual responsibility. This 
recurred more than once; as in a 
passage where reference was made to 
the relationship of a person to his 
group or nation ‘‘not as a parasite but 
as a strengthening and contributing 
force"—and ‘‘the measure of his loy- 
alty being not lip-service but sacrifice." 
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The concluding words of the address ^ Underwood and Underwood 


formed a noble utterance which, though 
already published in a portion of the 


RT. HON. BARON CUNLIFFE OF HEADLEY, LL.D. 


Governor of the Bank of England, which for two and a quarter centuries 


press, it may be permissible to quote has maintained so high a repute for good faith, for probity, for business 
here. sagacity, and for prowess, that through its support of the public debt 


"Let there be no faltering by any 
son or daughter of Columbia. The 
clock of time is about to strike the 
most portentous hour in all history. 
May each child of this ancient University take 
inspiration and courage from Alma Mater herself, 
who in her long life has in time of trouble never 
wavered, in time of danger never hesitated, in 
time of difficulty never doubted. May all her 
children be forever worthy of her.” 

Immediately after the Presidential address, 
there was a musical item, to which at least pass- 
ing reference should be made because oí the charm 
of the piece selected—Simple Aveu, by Thorne— 
and the style in which it was rendered, with rest- 
ful and meditative effect. And one may venture 
the suggestion that directors of music might in- 


and of the commerce, the industry and the shipping of the British 
Empire, London has become the central market-place of the world and 
the Bank itself a fortress beneficent in time of peace and impregnable 


in time of war 


troduce more freely than is customary; music of 
this description on such occasions, because of the 
manner in which it harmonizes with, and pro- 
motes, a sense of dignity and composure. 

Then came the central ceremony of the day. 

In the admission of an immense number of can- 
didates for degrees, the number on this occasion 
was 2435, the question of how to impart a due 
measure of individual recognition without an 
exhausting duration of time, furnishes а prob- 
lem which seems to be effectually solved—at 
Columbia, by the adoption of the following sim- 
ple procedure: Each “School” is presented by the 
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Underwood and Underwood 

RENE VIVIANI, LL.D. 
Formerly President of the Council of Ministers of the French Republic, 
now Vice-President of the Council and Minister of Justice, eminent as 
advocate, as parliamentarian, as orator, and as statesman, we greet in 


you the lofty spirit and serene determination of the French people, 
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which create an enlivening interest; at 
any rate such was the case on the oc- 
casion now being described. Lest the 
editorial pruning knife should inter- 
vene, it will suffice to give two samples 
of such episodes—firstly in connection 
with the always interesting appearance 
of Barnard College on the graduation 
The contingent this year was 
strong; and the presentation by the 
Dean—Dr. Virginia C. Gildersleeve, 
created a markedly favorable impres- 
sion. This (if it is permissible for a 
visiting scribe to attempt, with due 
deference, an analysis) was derived 
from the unconscious influence of a 
combination of self-possession without 
complacency, and clearness of articula- 
tion without signs of effort, together 
with the attraction of manner and 
The students on their part 
elicited applause by the precision and 
heartiness with which they rendered 


, 


scene. 


aspect. 


their college “cry” or “‘salvo.’ 

For the other selected incident, we 
will take the administration of the 
Hippocratic Oath. 

The words of this ancient formula 
are doubtless familiar to many, but as 
the actual text does not appear on the 
program, it may fitly be quoted: 


I do hereby solemnly swear by what- 
ever I hold most sacred: 

That I will be loyal to the profession 
of medicine and just and generous to its 
members: 


bound to us by ties that reach back to our nation’s cradle and that 


nothing can ever weaken or break 


appointed official of the University, the members 
of that School standing together in the place 
allotted to them. 
completed, the President addresses the group in 


The presentation having been 


the words of the appointed formula, admitting 
to the privileges of the degree. He also intimates 
that the diploma will be duly handed to each. 
It might be imagined that the unavoidably fre- 
quent repetition of the same words to each 
School, would impart a sense of formality or 
sameness; but as a matter of fact this does not 
seem apprec'ably to arise. For one thing, the 
possession and exercise of a measure of dramatic 
instinct, is a good preservative from dullness; 
incidents are apt to occur, 


and furthermore, 


That I will lead my life and pract 
my art in uprightness and honor: 

That into whatsoever house I shall enter it sha 
be for the good of the sick to the utmost of m\ 
power, I holding myself far aloot from wrong. fron 
corruption, from the tempting of others to vice 

That I will exercise my art solely for the cure 
my patients, and will give no drug. perform no oper- 
ation for a criminal purpose even if solicited 
less, suggest it: 

That whatsoever I shall see or hear of the lives: 
men which is not fitting to be spoken, I will kee; 
inviolably secret. 

It is manifest that the effect of the use of an 


{> | і 
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old-time exhortation must depend a 
upon the style and mode of deliverance; and as 
to that, Dr. Lambert, Dean of the Faculty 


Medicine, performed his part in a manner that 
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left nothing to be desired; and cer- 
tainly there was something very im- 
pressive in the transmitting of this 
venerable utterance to a body of 
young men about to be admitted to 
the practice of the great and honorable 
profession which they had chosen for 
their career, and thus to be reminded 
of the high responsibilities and noble 
traditions of the profession of the 
Healing Art. 

The various Schools having all re- 
ceived their Zmprimatur, the extremely 
interesting event of the conferring of 
Honorary Degrees was proceeded with. 
АП the recipients were, as might be ex- 
pected, warmly greeted, and especial 
heartiness characterized the reception 
accorded to Miss Anna Caroline Max- 
well, who, receiving this high distinc- 
tion in her capacity of Directress of 
the Presbyterian Hospital School for 
Nursing, was, of course, also regarded 
as an honored representative of the 
noble calling which she adorns. But it 
was reserved for two of the eminent 
persons on the list, to receive a verita- 
ble ovation. These were Sir G. Mar- 
coni and Mayor Mitchel. In each case 
the entire audience rose to their feet, 
not by signal, but by impulse. The 
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President's brief address in conferring Underwood and Underwood 


the degree on the distinguished inven- 


JOSEPH JACQUES CESAIRE JOFFRE, LL.D. 


tor, was graceful and effective, and Marshal of France, who, by reason of character, courage, and superb 


included the remark that his name had 
become an addition to the language, in 
the shape of a new noun. The address 
to the Mayor was not less happy, and reflected 
what was doubtless the operating influence in 
the demonstration accorded to him, namely, 
that he is recognized as one whose set purpose 
has been and will continue to be to promote and 
maintain integrity and fairness, together with 
efficiency, in the administration of public 
affairs. 

Very soon after the conclusion of these pro- 
ceedings, three “presentations” took place in the 
Chapel, and those who were not able to be pres- 
ent, missed a strikingly interesting episode. 

The first of the offerings consisted in an en- 
dowment contributed by members of the Class 
of 1892, celebrating the Twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary of graduation. The next was the gift of a 


strategic skill, has made the name of the River Marne as immortal 
as Miltiades made that of Marathon, and in so doing saved the world 


for democracy 


flag, from the Class of 1877, and then followed 
the unveiling of the tablet in memory of Seth 
Low. 

This ceremony was introduced by Mr. John 
B. Pine in a few and commendably brief re- 
marks; and then the President accepted and, as 
it were, dedicated, the memorial. The speech 
seemed to combine the various qualities which 
produce a truly fine and telling discourse. There 
was the quiet composure which gives to the lis- 
tener a sense of restíul confidence, but there was 
also depth of feeling regarding one who had long 
been a beloved friend, a trusted colleague, and 
an admired public servant; and withal, the ex- 
pression of these sentiments in simple language 
and perfect clearness of utterance. 


m e 
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A touching incident occurred during the ad- 
dress. Mrs. Seth Low, leaning on the arm of a 
friend, quietly entered the Chapel, and was thus 
able to listen to the concluding portion of the 
beautiful eulogium of her husband. 

During the ensuing hour or so, there was an 
acceptable opportunity for strolling about the 
grounds, and especially for social intercourse; 
also the photographers were busier than ever. 

But soon there was an irresistible gravitation 
of the throng of alumni towards the Gymnasium, 
the attraction now being the luncheon. 

This function was well attended, the building 
being completely filled. The animation of the 
proceedings never flagged for a moment. A stir- 
ring incklent occurred when, after the President 
had alluded to the distinguished French repre- 
sentation, and suggested that the Marseillaise 
should then and there be sung, there was pro- 
duced, as if by magic, from the companv, a 
French gentleman, who advanced to the piano, 
and in a magnificent baritone voice, and with an 
intensity of feeling and manner which proclaimed 
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the Frenchman through and through, sang the 
inspiring battle-song of his country. 

The effect was electric: the whole of the au- 
dience sprang to their feet and cheered again and 
again. It transpired afterwards that the artist 
was M. Rothier, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and that Mr. Livingston, a Trustee of the 
University chosen by the alumni, who throughout 
the luncheon had been one of the specially in- 
vigorating influences of the occasion, was mainly 
responsible for this notable contribution. 

Another special feature was an excellent speech 
by Mayor Mitchel; and as an impressive con- 
clusion, the President uttered an earnest and 
solemn warning that the University of Columbia 
will expect and require that all her sons and 
daughters shall be loyal to their Alma Mater and 
to their country and her cause, in this great 
crisis of the world’s history. 

And so ended the celebration of the 163d 
annual Commencement, which, we тау safely 
predict, will not occupy a negligible place in the 
annals of the University. 


PRESENTATION OF GIFTS 


Mr. Pine presented and unveiled a tablet in 
honor of Seth Low, '70. 


President Butler 


Mr. Pine and members of the University, and our 
guests: This simple ceremony is full of significance 
tous. This tablet, charmingly designed and beauti- 
fully executed, is in itself but a piece of marble on 
a wall of brick, but it symbolizes a memory, a service 
and a lifelong devotion to this University that will 
not only remain to us and to those who are soon to 
come after us, but that perhaps in the long distant 
years, when our names shall be forgotten and the 
Columbia of tomorrow shall have arisen high on 
that foundation that we are proud to have helped 
to lay, will still testify then to a life and to a service 
that meant so much to Columbia. 

This is neither the time nor the place to rehearse 
the familiar story of Mr. Low's life in Columbia, in 
the City of New York, and in the nation. He came 
to Columbia a boy, he remained in it all through his 
manhood, active and usetul, and was still an hon- 
ored and beloved member of its society when death 
took him. Whether as student or as an active 
young alumnus; or as a trustee grappling with hard 
questions of finance and of administration; or as 
president, taking up the threads that lay loose on 
every side and winding them together into a great 


single strand which it was impossible to break; or 
going out to serve the nation and the world as a 
member of the First Hague Conference; or called 
by his fellow-citizens to the great position of Мауог 
of this city; or going then by direction of the citi- 
zens of the State of New York to perform a responsi- 
ble duty in the Constitutional Convention of 1915. 
his was a life of constant devotion and of unselfish 
service. 

What this tablet will mean to us and to those who 
come after us is that we point to that life, to that 
character and to that great story of important 
service as typical of what we wish Columbia to be 
and as significant of what we hope Columbia will 
do. We point to it as a model and an ideal for the 
young men whose feet will resound in these halls 
for centuries. This is the mark and this the sig- 
nificance ot an endless life. 

We were speaking just now of our younger alumni 
who for twenty-five vears have been active in the 
world of affairs, of the significance of the invisible 
and spiritual tie that binds us together over those 
years. If that be true in the case of which we have 
spoken, it is doubly true in the case of the life of 
Mr. Low. We have lost him trom sight but this 
University will never lose him from its m. morvw 
and from its heart. And however stable and ери. 
ing our monument is, even though it be more last. 
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ing than bronze—it will not last long enough to 
measure what the life and the record of Seth Low 
mean to Columbia and to New York and to the 
nation. 


Thomas Ludlow Chrystie, '92, for the Class 


Mr. President, honored guests, men of Columbia, 
the Faculty, of whom we have often sung—and 
expect to sing of again on many a future gala occa- 
sion, Deus volens—we come here, the men of '92, 
dona ferentes. Not as the Greeks of old at the gates 
oí Troy, but bearing the gift offering of loyal sons 
once again within the gates of our alma mater. For 
we today, celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of our graduation, have come home to rest awhile 
—to hear the Columbia cheer, which is music to 
our ears—and then to go on our way rejoicing, re- 
freshed by our home coming. It is true that the 
scenes of our undergraduate life do not greet our 
eyes, gone is the campus of Forty-ninth Street, 
departed forever the horse cars on Madison Avenue, 
silenced the tooting of the noisy steam engines 
which were wont, in the old days, to wake up those 
of us in the back rows who earnestly strove to doze 
through many a weary lecture. Not only are the 
familiar surroundings gone, but time has wrought 
its havoc, апа the Grim Destroyer has not been spar- 
ing of those of whom we think as the vision of the 
Columbia of '92 arises in our hearts and minds. 
Barnard, Drisler, Merriam, Earle, Trowbridge, 
Rood, "Billy" Peck, Seth Low, Van Am— are part 
of our Columbia, and their memory can never die. 

It was four hundred years after Christopher 
Columbus ventured out upon the uncharted Atlan- 
tic that the Class of 1892 thrust out its bark upon the 
great ocean of life. Four centuries of progress and 
advancement of the human race upon American 
soil, and then the entire nation—the whole world — 
celebrated 1892. Never before, or since, has this 
country greeted with greater public manifestations 
of joy the arrival of any event. 1892 was a momen- 
tous year, and great were the doings in those tranquil 
but gleeful days. It is not to be denied that Chris 
was often mentioned by the public orators, but we 
knew who were who in our year of '92! 

But what a transition from those days of peace. 
For thirty-four months the world has now stood 
aghast at the shrieking of the shrapnel shell hurled 
at human targets. We, a peaceful people, slow to 
wrath, of great patience, have at last donned the 
armor of Mars, and will fight to the finish for the 
cause of righteousness, and the Democracy of the 
world. Our ears have become attuned to the 
cadence of the marching of men, fighting men, of 
whom Columbia reverently and with God speed, 
sends her quota. 

This, then, is the scene in which we meet to press 
again the hand of the classmate from whom we 
parted when all was peace and gcoiwill among 
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THE LOW TABLET 


men. Pausing then for a moment's introspection, 
our thoughts run back over the quarter of a century 
which separates us from our graduation day, and 
it is but natural for us to reflect upon the motives 
and ambitions which pulsed through our youthful 
hearts at that eventful time. I think that the con- 
trolling belief then uppermost in our minds was that 
the very finest thing which could be said of a college 
man was that he had the proper college spirit. We 
were of that opinion then, we are of that conviction 
now. The man who has shown the proper spirit 
among his college fellows is the man who becomes 
the useful citizen in after-life, for the spirit which 
guides men in their work is the essential thing that 
counts. I can not judge of my brother's act unless 
I know the circumstance actuating that which is 
done, and the characteristic quality that impels it. 
The world is now learning that even knowledge, 
science, strength, skill, efficiency, while valuable 
attributes, nay necessary, for an individual's and 
for a nation's life may, after all, bring but woe and 
catastrophe. I take it then that neither knowledge, 
nor science, nor strength, nor skill, nor efficiencv, 
nor all combined, will do, but there also must be 
behind all these characteristics the immortal part 
of man, the soul. 
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I talk of a lofty theme, but yet it is simple. In 
these days we are facing realities as never before in 
this generation, and we are beginning to know that, 
after all, the big things of lite are brought about by 
the consistent application of the plain duties of day- 
by-day existence. Acting then under the power of 
this conviction the Class of Ninty-two, departing 
from the beaten path of class gifts, desires you to 
accept, Mr. President, a fund, the interest of which 
is to pay for two rooms in the Dormitories, to be 
known as the '92 Rooms, which rooms are to be 
awarded annually as prizes to the two men in the 
Junior Class, Arts and Mines, who have shown the 
best college spirit. The conditions of the award 
are set forth in the letter of gift with which you 
are already acquainted. In substance, they provide 
that the Faculty are to observe the men during their 
college course, and at the close of the Junior year 
are to certify to the Junior Class the names of men 
in the Junior Class who have shown the best college 
spirit. and from the names so submitted by the 
Faculty the Class is to select the winners of the prize. 
There are prizes offered annually for superiority in 
scholarship, and recognition is given in Senior year 
to the man who has been the most deserving stu- 
dent during his four years of college. Strangely 
enough, however, there has as yet been no act of 
recognizing the premier quality of a college man. 
We have heard much of the man with the sane mind 
in the sound body, but we want particular stress 


laid upon the fact that the best kind of a man is 
the one whose sane mind in a sound body is guided 
by the right spirit. 

Not an unimportant phase of this matter is that 
the Faculty itself must be on the watch, must take 
heed of the men from an angle not always dwelt 
upon by Faculties. We think it will be of inestima- 
ble advantage for Columbia men to emphasize that 
the University authorities are paying attention to 
the students, not only from the scholastic stand- 
point, but also are caring for what the men do out- 
side the classroom among their fellows in the life of 
the campus. I thought that I might attempt to 
define what college spirit is, but, upon deliberation, I 
believe that definition might limit and circums«cribe 
a quality which we all immediately recognize when 
we have had an opportunity to observe the college 
life of the men. No, we had better leave it unde- 
fined, it isa real thing, a thing that counts, and if it 
can not be recognized when seen it is not the true 
kind! 

Many changes greet our sight, but, as the home is 
the abiding place of the affections, we come back 
today to you, Alma Mater, and know that we are at 
home. 

Mr. President, I hand to you a letter of gift signed 
by members of the class, and the cheque for the 
endowment fund. You will be glad to know that the 
class spirit of '92 means also the spirit of patriotism, 
and that as an additional evidence of our loyalty 
to the ideals of Columbia we are sending todav to 
the front a '9: Ambulance as part of the Columbia 
Unit. 

Presilent Butler 


Men .of '92, among whom I am glad to see atter 
a quarter of a century, so many quite familiar 
faces—this gift is singularly appropriate and singu- 
larly welcome at this particular time. Mr. Chrystie 
has set forth in very simple, direct and convincing 
language precisely what you as donors wish to 
accomplish through this generous gift, and that is 
precisely what this University wishes to help you to 
accomplish. We know, perhaps as others can not. 
the significance of the spirit of a man's life. We 
know, because we watch vear in and vear out the 
effect upon the University itself, upon the individual 
members of it. and upon the public mind, of clever 
and acute minds, sometimes in sound bodies and 
sometimes not. For the driving force of such a 
mind you must find a patriotic and a lofty spirit. 
We realize that the companionship which you pro- 
vide for those who, in years to come, shall enjoy the 
benefits of this benefaction, will not only help to 
build up that spirit in them, but through them will 
help to build up that spirit in the college and th: 
University of tomorrow. 

I gratefully accept this gift on behalf ot thy 
trustees and on behalf of my colleagues of th 
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THE 1891 FENCE AND GATE 


This Class gift was presented at the 1916 Commencement, when the donors celebrated their twenty-fifth 
anniversary. It is one of the most attractive features of the campus 


faculties. I hope that in its administration from 
year to year your hopes will be fully justified and 
your pride in Columbia and your satisfaction in 
your generous benefaction will be steadily in- 
creased. 


John B. Pine, '77, for the Class 


The Class of '77, Artsand Mines, which is this year 
celebrating the 4oth Anniversary of its graduation, 
asks the privilege of presenting to the University 
this flag, displaying the colors and the emblem of 
Columbia. It is a flag which has a history and 
which tells a story. The crown recalls the royal 
origin of the College and the blue and white per- 
petuate the colors which the Philolexian and Peitho- 
logian societies have borne for more than hundred 
years, but, above all, it is the flag which is dear to the 
hearts of all Columbia men as the emblem of their 
Alma Mater. In times of peace its colors have 
waved proudly over our victories on field and river 
and very soon they will be carried to the front by 
that splendid body of Columbia men who have vol- 
unteered to fight for their country and, if need be, 
to give their lives for her sake. 

A hundred and forty years ago, Alexander Ham- 
ilton, of the Class of 1777. was drilling his company 
on the Campus of King's College. Today, history is 
repeating itself on South Field. 

It was a poet of the Revolution who gave Colum- 


bia her name, and a poet of today has beautifully 
expressed its significance: И 

“Опе is thy name with the name of the nation, 

One is our heart for our country and thee.” 

It is most fitting, Mr. President, that the national 
flag should occupy the place of honor within these 
sacred walls, but we feel that the colors of the Uni- 
versity whose history is so interwoven with the life 
of the nation are entitled to share the distinction, 
and we tender this flag in the hope that it may be 
accepted and cherished as a token of the love and 
loyalty which all true Columbia men feel for their 
country and their College. 


President: Butler 


Mr. Pine and men of '77: We go back now from 
twenty-five years to forty years, but the spirit is 
the same. The love and the devotion and the 
generous spirit grow not weaker but stronger as the 
years pass and the ranks of our graduates grow 
steadily thinner. The Class of '77 for many reasons 
occupies a place very dear to Columbia men. When 
you give tothe University today this beautiful flag. 
which is to take its place beside the flag of the 
nation, I feel that it is a fitting representation of the 
intertwining of our two great hopes, which are 
really two aspects of one aspiration, that the Uni- 
versity may be bound to the nation and that the 
nation may ever find the University at its side. 
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SPEECHES AT COMMENCEMENT LUNCHEON 


Frederick Coykendall 


HERE is a phase of this Commencement 

luncheon which is unique in the experience of 
every one of us. The central thought which brings 
us together today, love for Alma Mater, is in 
a new and particularly emphatic way but a part of 
that greater thought instilled by the teaching of 
this University, love for country. Under the direc- 
tion of President Butler Alma Mater has stretched 
out her hands and beckoned to show us avenues and 
opportunities of service. and we have answered in 
order that this, our mother ''stayed on rock eter- 
nal," may continue to take pride in us, her sons, who 
with all other patriots of this nation have deter- 
mined that, upon a rock equally as eternal, the 
fastnesses of liberty shall be maintained. Men of 
Columbia, three cheers for President Butler. 


President Butler 


My fellow alumni and our distinguished guests: 
The fact that you have selected the old academic 
wheelhorse for this position of distinction this 
afternoon indicates that we are somewhat out of 
our ordinary moods. We are accustomed to gather 
here year by year under the chairmanship of some 
one of our brilliant and eloquent alumni, to rejoice 
together over accomplishments, to renew friend- 
ships, and to give new pledges for the years that are 
to come. But today, as Mr. Coykendall has said, 
conditions are strangely different. The weight of a 
severe and a heavy responsibility is upon us all, 
and beneath the sound of oratory and beneath our 
acclaim to these distinguished men who are our 
guests, there is a feeling of set, severe purposes to 
put our hands to a task and not to loosen or remove 
them until that task is accomplished. 

There are some things that I wish to say to you 
about the University which I shall, with your per- 
mission, postpone until we have heard from some 
of the voices that we are all anxious to listen to. 

This has been a notable commencement. We 
have had not only nearly 2500 holders of degrees and 
other academic credentials added to our long list 
of alumni, but we have welcomed to our stately 
company a new group of men of affairs, of science, 
of letters, of good works, whom we rejoice to signal- 
ize in that fine way which is open to us. Then we 
have had a unique gathering of our own. There 
have come back to us today an unusual, number of 
those whom we honor, whom we follow with pride, 
and whom we acclaim as typical of our University's 
teachings and spirit. Chief among them is one 
whom lI take great pleasure in presenting to this 
company. He is a man whose family has for three 
generations stood for all that is best. patriotic, and 
significant in the life of New York, whose associa- 
tions with Columbia are close and long. and who 


has just now returned to his native land after occu- 
pying a position of exceptional difficulty at a critical 
moment in modern history. We have been proud 
that, at a moment when there were delicate negotia- 
tions with Berlin, they were in his hands. We have 
been proud that when the end came and it was no 
longer possible to maintain relations with the 
Imperial German Government, he retired from his 
post of duty and of service with a reputation which 
is nowhere better understood or more fully apprecia- 
ted and more highly honored than in the halls of 
his Alma Mater and in the hearts of his fellow 
alumni. I present to you the American Ambassador 
to Berlin, James W. Gerard of ‘go. 


Mr. Gerard 


Mr. President, distinguished guests and gentle- 
men: Itisa great pleasure, after four years, to come 
back to greet my fellow alumni, and I am ready to 
go any distance, at any time, anvwhere. to bear 
witness to the splendid success of the administra- 
tion of President Butler. I commenced in the C lass 
of 1889 and then had a hole in mv lungs and had to 
come back after a year in Colorado and finish in the 
Class of 1890. Our college of today is much dif- 
ferent from what it was then. The college of those 
old days was but a weak shadow oí the great broad 
liberal university of today. It is not only the 
president that has had a hand in its success. The 
trustees have taken part in these years of progress, 
but possibly because of the very fact of their num- 
bers and the fact that they do their work behind 
closed doors, we do not hear as much of their self- 
denying service as it deserves. 

There was nothing that struck me more forcibly 
when I came back to this country, after two and 
a half years of war in Europe, than the face that 
pettiness still existed in the world. that there were 
still people secking for little offices, doing each other 
little injuries, ruled by little revenges, seeking to 
take little advantages over each other. The watch- 
word for all of us for the next two years must be 
self-denial and service. We can turn to our adver- 
saries, the Germans, for example; we can not but 
admire the way in which all of them have taken up 
any work to which they were assigned without 
murmur and without jealousy. The Moltke. who 
inherited the title and the estates of the great Moltke. 
but who has no reputation as a soldier, is content 
to superintend the planting of potatoes in occupied 
France. behind the German lines. And von Jagow. 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, who l regret to 
say fell, after his fall took up the work of managing 
a small hospital in a bleak little town in Russia. 
Why. even an incidental contact with the events ot 
this war does away with pettiness; there is some- 
thing so infinitely sad about the details of war. 
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I remember shortly before I left Berlin, I was 
asked to forward to England a postal card written 
under the following circumstances. In an attack, 
a German and a British soldier met. The Briton 
shot the German through the body and the German 
ran his bayonet through the British soldier, and 
then the tide of battle swept on and those two 
unfortunate men lay down to die side by side. 
They tried to help each other with their wounds, 
and the British soldier wrote this post card, which 
the German, when he had recovered, brought me 
and asked me to send to the family of the British 
soldier in England. We are going to have to suffer 
great sacrifices in this war, sacrifices of property, 
sacrifices of life, but '*what shall it profit a man if 
he gain the whole earth and lose his own soul?” 
and a great philosopher has said ''that every man 
living is condemned to die,” and I tell you all one 
thing, that there is nothing that vou have, neither 
property nor life nor honor, that will be of any value 
to you if the German Empire is not absolutely 
defeated in this war. 

I walked over to this luncheon today 
with Professor Carpenter, who used to 
teach me German many years ago, and 
I remember one of the stories that we 
used to read was one of Grimms about 
how the animals went to Bremen to 
take possession of a house and turned 
out the robbers who had taken it, and 
how one of the robbers in describing 
what happened to them and speaking 
of the jackass who hit him, said that a 
"Schwarzes Ungeheuer,’’, (black mon- 
ster) standing behind the door hit him 
with a wooden club. Now in the last 
years I have found behind doors many 
"Schwarze Ungeheuern," and I am 
very glad that none of them were able 
to hit me hard enough so that I could 
not come here today and join in the 
celebration of the deserved honors to 
Judge Hiscock and Mayor Mitchel and 
Minister Koo, and all the other dis- 
tinguished guests who have received 
today the honorary degrees of this great 
University. 


President Butler 


Gentlemen, I now have the honor to 
present a distinguished ornament of the 
citizenship of the State of New York, 
the Chief Judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals, who is also related to us not only 
as honorary Doctor of Laws, but as 
Chairman of the Trustees of our 


Judge Hiscock 

President Butler, fellow guests, and, if after the 
degree with which you have honored me today I 
may be permitted to so address you, fellow alumni 
of Columbia: While, for every other reason, I 
would have been glad if I could have listened instead 
of speaking, I am gratified to have this opportunity 
to give public expression to my deep appreciation 
of the great honor which has been conferred upon 
me by Columbia today. It is one of the distin- 
guished honors of a man’s lifetime for which he 
might well strive and labor, and it is especially 
gratifying to me coming from this University. Dur- 
ing all of my university years there have been 
closely associated in my mind thoughts of two uni- 
versities, not only great universities of this State, 
but amongst the leading universities of the entire 
country, Columbia and my Alma Mater, Cornell. 
I have had the happy experience of seeing both of 
them wonderfully grow and develop. When I 
entered Cornell, I think that its material plant, so 
to describe it, was housed in four buildings. What 


Courtesy of 1 own aad Country 


sister university, Cornell. I present 
Chief Judge Hiscock of the Court of 
Appeals. 


КОО, '09 AND MITCHEL., ‘oo 
Both 1917 LL.D's 


V. К. WELLINGTON KOO, LL.D. 


Bachelor of Arts of the Class of 1909, and Doctor of 
Philosophy of this University; Minister of the Republic of 
China to the United States; stepping from Columbia to the 
most responsible posts in the government of that new China 


whose power and suppleness and promise he so completely 
tvpifies 


is now its splendid campus made beautiful by the 
vines and elms of almost half a century was a rough 
and unsightly gravel pit, and its professors and 
students were less than a tenth of those who now 
give and receive its instruction. And, although this 
great institution had the benefit of a much earlier 
start, its growth during the same years has not 
been less wonderful. At the time I speak of, Colum- 
bia was, as estimates are made today, a small col- 
lege. Now I think you have the largest student 
body of any university in the country. In those 
earlier days the one department whose fame has 
especially impressed itself upon my memory was the 
School of Mines. Today, as I sat in this hall and 
listened to, and witnessed, your impressive com- 
mencement exercises, I marveled at the development 
of new colleges and of new lines of research and 
education which are now open to the student and 
perhaps I may be pardoned just a little professional 
partiality if I say that I have watched with especial 
interest the growth and development of the Colum- 
bia Law School until it has become one of the fore- 
most schools of the country. This partiality may 
all the more easily be pardoned because manv vears 
ago I sat in it for a year under the instruction of 
that great teacher, Professor Dwight. 


JOHN PURROY MITCHEL, LL.D. 
Bachelor of Arts of the Class of 1899, sixth in the great 
series of Mayors that Columbia College has given to the 
metropolitan city that it loves and serves; bringing to 
this vast and many-sided metropolitan community all the 
resources of a high intelligence and a fine character: know- 
ing no end but the public good; the highest type of devoted 
and courageous public servant 


Now, as I stand here and think of the two degrees 
which I have received, one from Cornell and the 
other one conferred by your University today, I am 
compelled to admit that the process by which | 
obtained the latter one has been much the pleas- 
anter. I had the fortune, good or ill, of entering 
college when I was quite young. Notwithstanding 
the heresy with which Cornell was commonly sup- 
posed to be infected in those days, by virtue oi 
which the classics were subordinated to scien 
tific studies, I took a full classical course and I am 
compelled to admit to you in the safety of this 
gathering, that my student labors were long and 
burdensome. І feel sure that I never complete! 
mastered the Greek accent to the day I left college 
To me in those days the professor seemed to be thi 
chosen instrument and promoter of trouble. and | 
never entered an examination down to the last sub- 
ject of the last term of the last vear that I did not 
go in with dread and apprehension, and the со: 
vincing evidence of this is the fact that there ha« 
scarcely been a year during the many since I lett 
college when at some time I have not had a dream 
that I was approaching graduation day and t! 
there had been found somewhere some subject 
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GUGLIELMO MARCONI, S>.D. 


Senator of the Kingdom of Italy; Plenipotentiary of the 


Italian Government in delicate and important nezotiations 
relative to the war in which our countries are jointly en- 
gaged on behalf of free institutions; to whom has been 
granted the almost superhuman power to give wings to 
words that they may fly to the uttermost parts of the earth 
bearing messages from and to the heart of man, and whose 
name has already become a common noun in every spoken 
language 


which I had not so passed up as to be able to get 
my degree. 

On the other hand, the proceedings by which I 
have secured and have been honored with a degree 
from your University, and henceforth my Univer- 
sity by adoption, has been quite different. In the 
beginning I received one of those friendly and cordial 
letters so characteristic of your distinguished Presi- 
dent, distinguished not only as an educator, but in 
the lines of civic accomplishment and patriotism, 
telling me that Columbia proposed to confer upon 
me the great distinction of this honorary degree. 
And later I was notified that if I would come here 
and report to Dean Stone and put myself in his 
custody, I would be safely guided to my appointed 
place and honor, and so through that process I 
have come into this gathering with the Columbia 
degree of Doctor of Laws, and I am sure that when 
in the years to come my waking thoughts or dreams 
shall turn back to this day which has been so mem- 
orable to me, they will be altogether laden with 
pleasant remembrances and with a deep apprecia- 
tion of this distinction which Columbia has con- 
ferred upon me. 


FRANK HARRIS HISCOCK, LL.D 
Bachelor of Arts of Cornell University and now Chairman 
of its Board of Trustees; Chief Judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals of the State of New York; learned in the law; urbane 
and firm іп its ex»oosition; presiding with grace and distinc- 
tion over one of the greatest courts in the world 


And now I can not close these brief and informal 
remarks without giving voice foi a moment to the 
thoughts which I am sure must be ir the minds of 
all of us today of our undergraduate brothers 
throughout the length and breadth of this land. As 
| sat in this hall this morning and listened to the 
report which each Dean and head of a college gave 
of the rumber of undergraduate students who had 
left the University to enter the service of their 
country, I have had a deeper pride than ever in 
those undergraduate brothers, and I have felt 
proudet than ever that I too could say that I am a 
University man. We all know that at times, not so 
often now as in the past, we have heard the ques- 
tion raised and debated, what is the predominant 
influence of a college course? How far does it 
develop all of those fundamental faculties and vir- 
tues which we would have? And sometimes, not 
so frequently as twenty or thirty years ago, we have 
heard it suggested that perhaps the intellect is 
developed at the expense of sterner virtues, that 
study and research in the quiet and security о! 
college halls unfit a man tor contact with those 
rougher problems which lie in the world beyond. 
We have heard it questioned whether possibly in 
some cases such study and research, the study of 
theoretical problems, do not make a man less able 
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to become vitally interested in and to grapple with 
those great and living problems of humanity and 
citizenship and patriotism. But within the last 
few weeks we have seen and heard those and kin- 
dred questions answered, in a manner that will 
never fade from our minds or from the history of 
this country. These young men, these undergrad- 
uate brothers, have been subjected to the supreme 
test of patriotism and self-sacrifice. They have 
been compelled to lay aside all those plans and 
hopes and ambitions that theretofore had been 
beckoning them on. And how nobly they have 
responded to those tests! The wave of patriotism 
has spread from one American University to an- 
other until it seemed to beat upon the walls of 
every college hall and permeate the mind of every 
undergraduate. By hundreds they have gone forth 
from this University, from Cornell and the other 
universities of the land, to enlist in a service which 
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ROBERT ANDREWS MILLIKAN, Sc.D. 


Bachelor of Arts of Oberlin College and Doctor of Philoso- 
phy of Columbia University; successful in high degree in 
organizing and conducting physical research, especially in 
the determination and measurement of the electron, and 
now rendering important assistance in the solution of those 
practical problems that confront the Government of the 


United States 


appealed to their highest ideals. Each campus has 
almost ceased to resound to the footsteps of under- 
class men as they hurried from one classroom to 
another or trod its peaceful paths in pleasant reflec- 
tion or whiled away a little time in social intercourse, 
and instead, it has become a place where with eager 
and patriotic purpose they drilled and prepared tor 
the stern and exacting conflicts of war. 

Yes, we are in war, and however much any one 
may have wished that that fate might be averted, 
no chance is left fairly to question the proposition 
that at the end we were bound to enter the war or 
lose and relinquish any position of respectability 
amongst the nations of the earth. Even this great 
world was not large enough for the coincident exist- 
ence of the present version of German Kultur and 
that spirit of independence and liberty to which 
this Nation is dedicated. Nobody can foresee the 
end of the conflict. Nobody can predict if he 


CHARLES HENRY BRENT, S.T.D. 


Bishop of the Philippine Islands; carrying with supr 
devotion, wide vision and complete consecration the pri 
ples of the Christian faith and the standards of the ( 
tian life to the newest and farthest peop'e for whom t 
United States has become responsible; learned as м 


eloquent 
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GEORGE ELLERY HALE, $:.р. 


Bachelor of Science of the Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology; honored by universities at home and abroad 

for highly original and numerous contributions to solar 

and stellar spectroscopy; unrivalled as a designer of 

astronomical apparatus; adding to scientific knowledge the 

force and weight of a strong personality; now serving the 

nation in the important post of Chairman of the National 
Research Council. 


would, the privations, the sacrifices, the bereave- 
ments and the suffering through which we must go 
before that end is reached. But through the veil 
of uncertainty which otherwise hangs before our 
eyes, we can see with confident and unmistaken 
vision two things. One of these is, that when the 
end of conflict does come, whether it be soon or late, 
there will come with it the triumph of the righteous 
cause. The other is, that in helping to achieve the 
triumph of those ideas and principles which we hold 
so dear these undergraduate brothers, these young 
sons of Columbia and of all the other universities, 
will bear a noble part and create a page of history 
which will never fade or lose its lustre. With never 
waning confidence we may be assured that they who 
sre so much in our thoughts today, steadfastly and 
unflinchingly, by their heroism and sacrifices will 
help so to establish upon the earth the ideals of 
democracy and the rights of nations and men, that 
never again shall these be imperiled by the wicked 
assaults of men driven mad by the lust of power and 
by dreams of a world’s domination. 


President Butler 
Gentlemen, we are so fortunate as to have among 
our guests at the ceremonies of today no fewer than 
three official representatives of the Government 


PAUL ELMER MORE, LL.D. 
Bachelor of Arts of Washington University; severely 
trained in the ancient languages and literatures, following 
literature as a profession and as an avocation alike; excelling 
in the fine art of literary criticism and exposition and always 
reflecting a sound and wise philosophy of life. 


of the French Republic. I offer to them, in the 
name of the University and in your name, the 
tribute of affectionate regard and admiration 
which this University has, and which this nation 
has, for the people and the army of France. In 
their honor and as an evidence of the inspiration 
and feeling that is in every heart we will sing La 
Marseillaise. 


(Then M. Rothier of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company sang most dramatically and effectively, 
the Marseillaise, the alumni joining in the refrain 
with great spirit.) 


President Butler 


Now, gentlemen, in token of the fact that the 
whole round world is in sympathy with those ideas 
and those sentiments that you have just expressed 
and just acclaimed, we turn from the heroic deeds 
on the western front to the far east. Columbia 
stretches her hand into every land, and she watches 
with growing pride and joy the personality and 
the career of the Minister of the Chinese Republic 
to the United States. We envy him his youth and 
we rejoice in his opportunity. Eight years ago he 
went out from Columbia College. Later he became 
in due course a Doctor of Philosophy and at once 
entered the service of his government in a responsi- 
ble post. ‘Today he is deservedly Doctor of Laws 
of Columbia University. We hail in him a herald 
of the new day when the East and the West shall 
have united their hearts and their hands to make 
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the world free. I present with great pleasure and 
satisfaction our fellow alumnus, Mr. Koo, the 
Minister of the Chinese Republic at Washington. 


V. K. Wellington Koo 


President Butler, honored guests and fellow 
alumni: It is with a great deal of emotion that I 
rise to respond to the call of President Butler for a 
very few remarks. I am indeed so moved by the 
honor which my Alma Mater has conferred upon 
me today, the highest within her gift, and by the 
cordial welcome which vou have extended to me, 
that I hardly know how to begin my speech. 

As I marched in the academic procession this 
morning from the steps of the beautiful Library, 
past the buildings on 
the campus, down the 
steps of the staircase 
leading into the grove 
and to the gymnasium, 
a thousand and опе 
thoughts rushed up in 
my mind struggling for 
expression, and an end- 
less train of recollec- 
tions arosewhich I would 
be glad to enumerate if 
I only had the time. The 
sight of the halls on 
South Field reminded 
me of the happy life that 
I spent in Hartley Hall, 
reminded me of the excit- 
inginter-dormitory track 
meet in which I partici- 
pated and in one of the 
races of which I won the 


Side by side with this mingled feeling of happi- 
ness and regret is a feeling of gratitude to Columbia. 
I feel that whatever little success I may have 
achieved since I left this college has been due mainly 
to the things which I learned and the inspiration 
which I received within the walls of Columbia. 
Not only have the principles and facts which | 
acquired here been of practical value to me in 
dealing with the different problems of life and work, 
but the happy associations and pleasant friendships 
which I formed here during my seven years of resi- 
dence at the University have contributed very 
greatly to the enjoyment of my official residence 
at Washington. 

But there is yet another cause for my gratitude. 
I am grateful to Colum- 
bia because of what she 
has done for China. 
Scores of young men 
have studied here and 
returned to China and 
are now doing their bits 
to serve their country. 
just as many more are 
still preparing іп this 
University. Among 
those who have already 
returned there are men 
for different walks of 
life: doctors and lawyers. 
diplomats and states- 
men, educators and phil- 
osophers, engineers and 
scientists, each working 
up to a place of promi- 
nence in his respective 
field of service, and all 


third place, for no other 
reason than that there 
were only three contes- 
tants, —only three who 
finished. The sight of 
the buildings on the 
campus here reminded 


RICHARD TOWNLEY HAINES HALSEY, A.M. 


Bachelor of Arts of Princeton University, who both as 
student and as writer has cherished and fostered an appre- 
ciation and love of art; particularly learned in the art of the 
colonial period of our nation's history; and who as member 
of the Municipal Art Commission and as a trustee of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art has greatly aided in beauti- 
fying the city of New York and in educating the public taste. 


gaining the respect and 
admiration of their 
fellow-country men. 
Though these men are 
few in number, their in- 
fluence for reform and 
for the betterment of the 


me of the lectures which 

I attended. A glimpse of Earl Hall brought 
me back to the evenings which I spent in that 
auditorium at rehearsals for inter-collegiate debates. 
But one feeling that accompanies all of these recol- 
lections is a mingled feeling of happiness and of 
regret,—happiness because I see that this Uni- 
versity, my Alma Mater, has grown greater and 
progressed more in the short period since I left and 
because I had the good fortune of enjoying the 
varied experience which close contact with the 
distinguished professors in this University and the 
participation in the various kinds of student activ- 
ities could give, and regret because those care- 
tree, splendid college days are gone torever from me. 


entire country is great. 
for they have carried back not only the principles and 
facts which they acquired, but also that which in 
my mind is far more important than mere know- 
ledge itself. I mean the spirit of service —the spirit 
of which this University is a living embodiment. It 
is the spirit of Hamilton and Livingston, and of Jav 
and Gouverneur Morris, who left the college to 
join the War of Independence. It is the spirit ot 
those who have kept Columbia ready for the present 
emergency, the spirit of those who have made this 
University the first to respond to the call of th: 
nation in the present war. And therefore in train- 
ing thes» Chinese men for service іп China-— in 
inculcating the spirit of service in them —the spirit 
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which is needed in the East just as much as it is 
needed everywhere else Columbia has rendered a 
distinctly important service to China, a service 
which rightly deserves the gratitude of the people of 
China andof which it is only proper that I should avail 
myself of this opportunity to acknowledge before you. 

But I see in this spirit of educational cooperation 
a deeper meaning—a larger significance. The pres- 
ence of Chinese students in this country awakens 
an interest in the Far East; it stimulates the study 
of Chinese history and institutions, of her customs 
and laws, and enables the people of this country to 
know something of the thoughts and the feelings 
and aspirations of Young China, while the Chinese 
students themselves on the other hand by learning 
something of the best 
that is said and thought 
in this country are able, 
after their return to 
China, to impart that 
knowledgetotheirfellow- 
country men and to en- 
able them to know and 
feela keener appreciation 
of American ideas and 
American ideals. This 
mutual understanding is 
an important asset not 
only in the relations be- 
tween China and the 
United States, but also in 
those between the Occi- 
dent and the Orient. It 
amountspractically toan 
intellectual alliance des- 
tinedtobea mighty factor 
in the knitting together 


ANNA CAROLINE MAXWELL, A.M. 
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fellow alumni: In the brief period of my public life, 
I have received one or two honors in which I have 
taken great pride, but let me say to you in all sin- 
cerity and frankness that there is nothing which has 
befallen me in which I have taken so complete satis- 
faction and which I have felt to be so genuine a 
compliment as that which has been conferred upon 
me today by this great University, my Alma Mater. 
First, because it is my Alma Mater that. has con- 
ferred this honor. It is natural that I would rather 
have it at the hands of this University һап those 
of all the others in the country. Secondly, because 
I know that Columbia does not confer honorary 
degrees lightly, and I feel that it was only after 
waiting for a period of public service that the Uni- 
versity saw fit to take 
this action. And lastly, 
gentlemen, I am proud 
that this honor was 
conferred today at this 
particular commence- 
ment of Columbia, 
when the air has been 
filed as it never has 
been before in your 
memory or mine, with 
the spirit of patriotism 
and devotion to our 
common country, when 
Columbia is dedicated, 
as she never has been 
in the memory of most 
of you or in my mem- 
ory, to the cause of de- 
mocracy and of freedom 
for the world. 

The thing that must 


of the countries on both Director of the School of Nursing at the Presbyterian have struck every one 


sides of the Pacific; for, 
as we meet in thought, 
we shall be brought closer 
together in every other 
respect. When the intel- 


Hospital in the city of New York for a quarter of a century; 
for more than thirty-five years giving talent, knowledge 
and high devotion to the training of nurses for their impor- 
tant place in modern life; always holding the highest pro- 
fessional ideals and earnestly inculcating them in others 


who attended those ex- 
ercises this morning was 
that the greater part of 
the men, yes, and of the 
women, who were on the 


lectual currents of the 

East and the West meet in sympathy and friendship, 
the East and the West will themselves be united in 
the bonds of international accord and friendship. 


President Butler 

Gentlemen, like charity, good citizenship, loyalty, 
patriotic service begin at home. It is with peculiar 
pride that I present to you our fellow alumnus, the 
Mayor of the City of New York, a disinterested and 
devoted public servant whose every act brings 
honor upon this University, John Purroy Mitchel 
of the Class of '99. 


Mayor Mitchel 
Mr. President, gentlemen, representatives of the 
French Republic, Mr. Ambassador Gerard, and 


lists for degrees were 

absent from the room because already they had 
given themselves to the active service of the nation. 
How splendid a thing it is for us to feel that 
Columbia has taken her place in the noble company 
of those who have given themselves to this great 
cause, and I know that no single instance here or 
there of a failure to realize on the part of any one 
of the great group of the student body of this Uni- 
versity the duties that he may owe to the nation, 
will constitute any real blot upon the honor of this 
great University. Still, gentlemen, the time has 
come for men to stand up and be known. The time 
has come when he who refuses to discharge his duty 


to the nation, who refuses either because of some ` 


foolish theory or because of personal cowardice to 


A NOTABLE EVENT IN THE ACADEMIC YEAR 
Marshal Joffre is made a Columbia LL.D. on May 10 


take his place in the nation’s forces of defense, must 
be treated by his fellows as an outcast. I thank 
God that all of us alumni of Columbia may be proud 
indeed of the record that our University is making 
in these days. 

Columbia and the other universities of the land 
have been performing a great service. At the same 
time that they have conserved the intellectual 
treasures of the past and have been seeking out new 
intellectual treasures in the future, Columbia and 
the other universities have been making application 
of the great store of knowledge that they have in the 
service of the nation. Columbia has given special- 
ists to the National Government to work out under 
the direction of that Government the problems that 
America must face in this great world’s struggle. 
And so the universities of the country, and Columbia 
prominent among them, have been foresighted in 
laying the foundation for this work and are today 
discharging a great and an important national 
service, and of this we as alumni may be proud. 

We know the meaning of this world's struggle 
into which Columbia is sending so many ofí her 
men; we know that it is a contest between democ- 
racy and oligarchy, between the free people of the 
earth and those who would subject the world to the 
government of a few in the interests of a few; we 
know that that is the great issue of this struggle. 
We know that the Imperial German Government 
and the German people under their system have 
developed to a wonderful degree mechanical ећ- 
ciency, and we know that to meet those forces we 
We know that the idealism 


and intellectual resources of the allied nations must 


must bring equal force. 


battle with the undemocratic efficiency which uses 
science without soul. 
America now takes up the challenge of Prussia. 


We have freedom, we have intellect, we have the 


resources thereby developed and developed by this 
and other universities, and now we will use the 
trained intelligence of America but for higher spirit- 
ual ends. This Prussian efficiency without freedom 
brought about the tragedy of Belgium, destroyed 
northern France, is starving Poland and is desolating 
Servia and Rumania. Now America, with the aid 
of the trained technique for which the University 
stands, will justify by its triumph over mechanistic 
kultur a new efficiency which consists of a union оё 
the intellect and the free spirit. 


President Butler then presented Mr. Hove- 
lacque, a member of the French War Mission to 
the United States. 


M. Hovelacque 


Mr. President and gentlemen: I was so deeply 
moved at this last echo which has come to me of the 
acclamation which has swept over your 
wherever we went, and as this is the last 
which I shall have the privilege of being betore a 
large number of men, it is not only my duty but 
very great pleasure to allow me to thank you for 
I know that any words of 


country 
time in 


2 


all that you have said. 
mine after the words of the great orators who have 
spoken here for Columbia must seem teeble indeed 
They left you words of warning, sentences which 
will remain in your memory so long as you have a 
memory to recollect. Just now when the Marseillaise 
Was sung to you so magnificently and you joined 

it, I felt something of the spirit that inspires all 
other men the world over. 

Gentlemen of this University, I can not leave vou 
without saving what I have felt profoundly through- 
out this country, that your universities, some of 
which I have seen and most of which I know more or 
less, are the beacon lights of this country, and that in 
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these universities at present their lights are burning. 
Some of the gleams we have seen today and they 
never can be extinguished. 

I will remember as the last thing that I take 
back that every one here is united in the same 
feeling—which is our feeling, which I hope, as 
Mr. Koo said just now, will be the feeling of the 
whole world. I think that all realize that we are 
met together during these last days at the most 
momentous moment in the history of the whole 
world. For the first time in the history of this planet 
the western and the eastern hemispheres are mingling 
their lives in this struggle, and from that mingling 
the results are incalculable. You are bringing much 
tous. I can not but think that we could bring some- 
thing to you and that we can both of us bring some- 
thing for the common good that all men must have 
all the world over, and that something in the life of 
the world will be changed from the date in which we 
Frenchmen and you Americans, men of all beliefs, 
of all races, have joined together in this great fight 
which is a fight not only of humanity, not only for 
our country, but a fight for human souls. 

President Butler 

Gentlemen, this has been a rare gathering. We 
have been deeply stirred. We have been pledged 
anew to splendid ideals of action, and we have 
listened to a succession of speakers that it would 
be difficult to match anywhere in this or any other 
land. The oratory that we have heard has been 
real oratory, for it was the heart that spoke. I will 
not at this late hour and after so distinguished a 
presentation of thought and feeling, attempt by 
any words of mine to recall your thoughts to the 
detailed history of our University. That which is 
ordinarily my function on these occasions must be 
postponed for another time. 

But there is one thing that I want to say and 
which perhaps it is fitting to say as part of the 
stream of thought and emotion in which we have 
been living this afternoon. This University has 
never given greater occasion for pride and for 
satisfaction than in its meeting of this great crisis 
that came upon our nation and upon the world. 
From the notable general assembly of the University 
on the 6th of February held in this hall, crowded 
to its last foot of space by students and teachers, 
down to the present moment, there has been a put- 
ting forth of energy, a skilful adaptation of uni- 
versity organization and means to public ends, 
that have not only been a model of their kind, but 
that have been a surprise as well as a delight to us 
all. Others may have done as well; none has done 
better. Virtue and valor are so general among our 
American youth that they are in danger of becom- 
ing commonplace, but vice and cowardice have 
ways of sticking out their horrid heads that for a 
time attract and even enchain public attention. 
But, fellow members of this University, be assured 


that for every individual instance of a failure to rise 
to the great intellectual and moral and spiritual 
opportunity that came to this University there have 
been hundreds, yes, thousands of instances of a 
splendid and contrary sort. 

So long as national policies were in debate, we 
gave complete freedom, as is our wont and as be- 
comes a university, freedom of assembly, freedom 
of speech, and freedom of publication to all mem- 
bers of the University who in lawful and decent 
ways might wish to inform and to guide public 
policy. Wrongheadedness and folly we might 
deplore, but we are bound to tolerate. So soon, 
however, as the nation spoke by the Congress and 
by the President, declaring that it would volunteer 
as one man for the protection and defense of civil 
liberty and self-government, conditions sharply 
changed. What had been tolerated before became 
intolerable now. What had been wrongheadedness 
was now sedition. What had been folly was now 
treason. In your presence I speak by authority 
for the whole University—for my colleagues of the 
trustees and for my colleagues of the faculties— 
when I say, with all possible emphasis, that there is 
and will be no place in Columbia University, either 
on the rolls of its faculties or on the rolls of its stu- 
dents, for any person who opposes or who counsels 
Opposition to the effective enforcement of the laws 
of the United States, or who acts, speaks or writes 
treason. The separation of any such person from 
Columbia University will be as speedy as the dis- 
covery of his offense. This is the University’s last 
and only word of warning to any among us, if such 
there be, who are not with whole heart and mind 
and strength committed to fight with us to make 
the world safe for democracy. 


M. VIVIANI AND MARSHAL JOFFRE 
At Columbia on May 10 
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ANNUAL CLASS GATHERINGS 


'"66— АП Present or Accounted For 


HERE are now eight surviving members of 

the Class of 1866. Of these, only four were 
able to attend their annual Class Dinner, which 
was held at the University Club, on the evening 
of Tuesday, June 5. There were present the Rev. 
James M. Bruce, Horace Stetson, Theodore 
McNamee and Julien T. Davies. Of the remaining 
members, who were absent, Moses D. Getty was 
suffering from a broken collarbone, the result of 
a motor accident; Dr. Henry A. Whiting was un- 
able to leave his place of residence at Baltimore, 
and Messrs. Louis E. Binsse and William A. 
Hooker were detained at home by illness. 

The four members, however, enjoyed their 
reunion, with its reminiscences of college life and 
revival of old friendships. 

Willard Ward, of the Class of '65, laying aside 
for this occasion the natural reluctance of an 
upper classman to mingle upon terms of social 
equality with men who had been freshmen when 
he was a sophomore, was good enough to pay the 
Class of '66 a welcome and genial visit. 

At the Alumni Luncheon on Commencement 
Day, Messrs. Bruce and Davies alone represented 
their Class. Thus, with diminishing numbers, 
did the Class of '66 make reply to Alma Mater's 
summons, ''all present or accounted for.”’ 


1877 1n 1917 


The Class of 1877 held a dinner at the Colum- 
bia University Club on June 1 to celebrate their 
Fortieth Anniversary. The following were 
present: 

John B. Pine, F. Delano Weeks, Hopper S. Mott, 
and F. S. Bangs of the Arts; and from the Mines: 
Professor Carl Barus of Brown University, Edward 
Behr, Arthur W. Earle, Walter E. Hildreth, William 
Kelly, Edward E. Sage, Roland M. Smyth, Robert 
W. Van Boskerck, W. Content, Charles S. Boyd, 
and Dr. Walter Mendelson. 


The following expected to be present but 
owing to unforeseen business were detained: 


Arthur Thacher, George B. Cornell, John B. 
Cauldwell, and Fred W. Floyd. 


А most enjoyable evening was spent in renew- 
ing old friendships—some had not met since they 
received their sheepskins down at the old Acad- 
emy of Music on Fourteenth Street, June 13, 


1877. The article of “Senex” published recently 
in the Alumni News was enjoyed by all, not- 
withstanding some of us were only associated 
in the author's mind (forty years ago), as being 
handsome and boating men—but he was freely 
forgiven as he helped to make the evening one to 
be remembered for years to come. 

A slight sketch of those present may be of 
interest to the readers of the News: 


Carl Barus was with the Class for three years, 
then took Professor Rood's advice and went to 
Würzburg where he received his Ph.D. in ‘79. For 
a number of years he has been professor oí physics 
at Brown University. His writings are continually 
being quoted in scientific works. 

Edward Behr is a successful business 
Brooklyn. 

Arthur W. Earle, as secretary of the Winchester 
Arms Company of New Haven, holds a very promi- 
nent and very responsible position. 

Walter E. Hildreth followed mining for some vears 
but at the request of his father succeeded him as 
president of the Urbana Wine Company. 

William Kelly, who came from Vulcan, Michigan, 
to attend the dinner, was president of the Commer- 
cial Bank, Iron Mountain, president of the Lake 
Superior Mining Institute, and at present is manager 
of the Iron Ore Mines at Vulcan. 

John B. Pine needs no introduction to the readers 
of the News, nor does Е. S. Bangs, both Trustees 
and high in the College affairs. 

Hopper S. Mott, author oí ''Ye Olde Settlers oí 
Ye West Side”; also “Historical Guide of the City 
of New York," etc. 


man of 


As a memorial of our Fortieth Anniversary, 
the Class presented to the University а Univer- 
sity Flag, hung in the Chapel. 

The Class elected John B. Pine, President, and 
Edward E. Sage, Secretary, and Roland M. 
Smyth, Historian. It was unanimously passed 
that from now оп а dinner be held each vear. 


EpwWarb E. SAGE 


'8o0's Annual Gathering 


The Class of '80 was represented at Commence- 
ment by Blackwell, Carlisle, Draper, King, Liv- 
ingston, Moody, Morgan, Paine and Scrugham. 
It was the first Commencement in a number of 
years that either Carlisle or Draper had been able 
to attend, and they were warmly welcomed һу 
their classmates. 
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On June 7, at the Columbia University Club, 
the Class had its annual dinner, the members 
present being Blackwell, Coghill, King, Living- 
ston, Morgan, Nathan, Scrugham, Snyder and 
Stewart. Letters were read from the absent 
members, several of whom would have attended 
had they not been kept away by sickness. Рго- 
fessor Robb's misfortune in having recently been 
obliged to suffer an amputation of one of his legs, 
as the result of blood poisoning, was particularly 
deplored, but his letter, through which most of 
his classmates learned of his trouble for the first 
time, was cheerful and hopeful, and promised 
that he would be present at the next dinner. The 
Censor permitted Colonel Bates to write that 
the headquarters of the Seventy-first Regiment 
were at Middletown, New York, where letters 
and “other comforts" would reach him. The 
hint was taken and the Colonel received, 
with the compliments of his classmates, a con- 
signment of some of the things which are daily 
dispensed at the club, but which, perhaps, can 
not be obtained so easily at Middletown. 

The other members of the first generation of 
the Class directly engaged in work for their coun- 
try are Livingston and Major Snyder, while a 
comparison of notes showed that the second gen- 
eration was represented at Plattsburg by sons of 
Barnwell, Bissell and Blackwell. 

А pleasing incident of the dinner was the fact 
that Sawyer, '81, who was in the Club house, and 
met his old enemies of '80 before they sat down, 
furnished them with the wherewithal to pour a 
libation to the Class of '81. The libation was 
duly poured, but not in the wasteful manner of 
the Romans. 

The men separated at a late hour with the 
unanimous sentiment that next year the Class 
should have a mid-winter as well as a spring 
reunion. 


"85 Reunion 


The Class of 1885 held its annual reunion and 
dinner at the Engineers’ Club on June 5. Ten 
members were present. Among the absentees 
were Major Arthur S. Dwight of theFirst Regiment 
Engineers who was expected to be present but 
who was unable to attend because military de- 
mands made it impossible for him to leave his 
post. Another member of the Class, Charles F. 
Lacombe, is in training at Plattsburg and could 
not attend the dinner. 
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The holder of the '85 Scholarship for the past 
two years, Robert King Monroe, '17S, who grad- 
uated this year, is also doing his bit at Plattsburg. 
Under the circumstances the Class feels that it is 
well represented in the military ranks. Some of 
the members are more or less actively engaged in 
voluntary service of a civilian character for the 
government and practically all have contributed 
generously to the numerous demands which are 
made on every hand. 

The Class lost one member by death during the 
year, Dr. F.J.H. Merrill of Los Angeles, California. 


'88 and Dodge / 


For the Class of Eighty-eight Commencement 
this year had a peculiar significance, for among 
those who received the A.B. degree in the Class 
of 1917 was that sterling good fellow and loyal 
classmate, Ed Dodge, than whom Columbia has 
never had a more devoted son. Forced to leave 
College before graduation and prevented by 
business cares for many years from resuming his 
studies, Ed was at last able to complete the work 
for his degree and now has the diploma which is 
the visible symbol of a tie that for him has always 
had a very real significance. The class and his 
many friends among the alumni rejoice with him. 
A martial touch was given by the presence of 
Arthur Kane—we beg his pardon, Captain Kane 
—of the Medical Reserve from Fort Slocum in 
uniform. There were on hand, in addition, from 
the Arts: Baldwin, Bogert, Powell and Young, 
and from the Mines: Dodge, Dodsworth, Ro- 
gers-Lytton, Miller, Poole and Taylor. Head- 
quarters were open as usual in Hamilton Hall, 
but, though the Class banner was in place for the 
first time in years, the famous '88 punch was not 
brewed. 


'g1's Dinner 


The beautiful Twenty-fifth Anniversary gift of 
1891, comprising the embellishment of the entire 
space between Earl Hall and Broadway, to the 
great regret of the Class, was not completed by 
Commencement Day, owing to no fault of the 
Class, but, according to the College architects, to 
war conditions. It includes the wrought-iron 
fence, the granite copings, posts and vases, the 
granite staircase leading to the Campus, and the 
ornamental gateway with a small bronze me- 
dallion and lantern surmounting it, as well as 
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landscaping. The medallion contains the Class 
numerals and copies were issued to the class as 
medal souvenirs. The entire design forms a close, 
virtually establishing thereby a '91 quadrangle. 

The class decided to underwrite an ambulance 
for service in France. 

The Class greatly appreciated the visit of 
the Class of '94, also holding forth at the Club on 
June 6. Both classes were entertained by Mr. 
Montgomery of '88, the Chairman of the Colum- 
bia Ambulance Committee, who described the 
pressing need for ambulances in France, and by 
Mr. Charles Butler of '91, who has made a name 
for himself in designing war hospitals. Butler 
gave many first-hand trench incidents of Verdun 
and other parts of the great battle line. Jim 
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Walker and Ken Murchison combined as a `91- 
'94 glee club, and showed that they had lost none 
of their old-time qualities. 

At the close of the dinner ’91 attended moving 
pictures of ambulance work in France as guests 
of the Class of '94. 


Those present were: R. F. Adams, Werner Boeck- 
lin, Samuel Bookman, Chas. Butler, Wm. C. Cam- 
mann, F. W. Chesebrough, Martin B. Cohn, 
Richard Collins, Mortimer Delano, F. N. Dodd. 
Gano Dunn, А. C. Gwynne, J. F. Hawley. Н. F. 
Hornbostel, Montague Howard, Rev. R. B. Kimber. 
J. S. Langthorn, Geo. Leary, Van Wyck Lee, Victor 
Mapes, John С. Neeser, Henry К. Taylor, Prof. S. A. 
Tucker, '95S, Oswald W. Uhl, J. W. Walker, F. M. 
Warner, H. W. Warner. 


'92's TWENTY-FIFTH ACADEMIC BIRTHDAY 


HE Twenty-fifth Anniversary of '92 Artsand 

Mines on June 6, 1917, was by far its most 
notable gathering since it left College. Fifty-three 
members of the Class were present: 


Ansbacher, Bandler (D), Bandler (S), Banks, 
Barnard, Beer, Bolles, Briggs. Brightman, Brown, 
Brownson, Buckley, Burchell, Chapman, Chrystie, 
Collis, Cowing, Dufourcq, Elmendorf, Fiske, Gid- 
dings, Granger, Hansen, Hazen, Herckenrath, 
Hewlett, Hyde, Jackson (W), Knox, Leffingwell, 
Lord, McKinley, Merz, Nicholas, Pierce, Ries, 
Roberts, Rosenthal, Sill, Sinsheimer, Sinith (E), 
Spies, Towart, Travis, Trippe, Vail, Van Ingen, 
Waid, Werner, West, White, Windolph, Zinsser. 


Nine sons of members were also present: 


David B. Bandler, Charles А. Briggs, John Brown- 
son, Thomas W. Chrystie, Rufus B. Cowing, III, 
Silas M. R. Giddings, Leroy Sinsheimer, Clarence 
W. Vail, Jr. (the ‘Class Boy”), and Richard M. Vail. 


Greetings by mail and wire were received from 
the following absent ones: 


Robert A. Ashworth, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Henry Burden, II., Cazenovia, New York; Edward 
B. Durham, Canonsburg, Pennsylvania; Frederick 
W. Keasbey, Morristown, New Jersey; Lindsay B. 
Longacre, Denver, Colorado; Henry F. Sanville, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Charles H. Sisson, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Seth J. Temple, Davenport, Iowa; 
Charles J. Blewitt, Harris R. Childs, Henry S. 
Curtis, Charles F. Dolan, Henry C. Hadden, Joseph 
Larocque, and Auguste S. Vatable, of New York 
City. 


Lefhngwell journeyed from Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, specially for the occasion. It was his first 


reunion with his fellows in twenty-five years. 
Sill came from the mountains of North Carolina; 
Bolles, from Montreal, Canada; Towart, from 
Montour Falls, New York; Ries, from Ithaca, 
New York; Smith (E), from Newport, Rhode 
Island; Rosenthal, from Baltimore, Maryland: 
and Brown, from Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

The Faculty Club very hospitably provided the 
Class with suitable and convenient headquarters, 
where anti-thirst inoculations were administered 
during the day. 

An excellent group photograph was taken 
under the trees in the early morning. The Class 
then passed with the academic procession to wit- 
ness the impressive Commencement exercises of 
the University and thence to the Chapel, where in 
the presence of a distinguished company, '9»'s 
anniversary gift to the University was formally 
presented. President Chrystie for the Class, made 
plain '92's purpose and hope, that, by the otfering 
annually as prizes of two dormitory rooms to the 
two members of the Junior Class in the academic 
and scientific schools who shall have shown the 
best college spirit, and by causing both faculties 
and classmates to participate in the selection of 
the successful occupants, there would be brought 
into prominence in the active life of the Univer- 
sity, the great truth, that 

“The best kind of a man is the one whose sane 
mind in a sound body is guided by the right spirit." 


President Butler in accepting for the Univer- 
sity the gift of the fund with which to endow 
these rooms gave emphatic assurance that the 
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THE REUNION COMMITTEE OF 1892 


Left to right, Upper row, Fiske, Cowing, Jr., Windolph; Center, Barnard; Lower row, Knox, Zinsser, Jr., Merz 


wishes of the Class would be carried out. A letter 
of gift, engrossed on parchment апа subscribed 
by all the available members of the Class, was 
presented to President Butler along with a certi- 
hed check for the amount of the fund. At the 
same time, it was announced that in further 
commemoration of its twenty-fifth anniversary, 
'92 had provided and sent to the front in France 
an ambulance for the Columbia unit. 

After the alumni luncheon, the Class were 


entertained and refreshed by an excellent moving 
picture performance in the auditorium of the 
School of Journalism building. ‘Yankee Pluck” 
furnished thrills to stir the blood and “Tillie,” 
impersonated by the inimitable Marie Dressler, 
"woke up” the amusement of all. 

Then occupying every ascertainable inch of 
space 1n a sight-seeing automobile, and with the 
'92 flag floating in the breeze astern, the Class 
cruised down Broadway to the “Castle Cave,” 
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where real beefsteak and suitable trimmings were 


demolished and harmonious melodies and other 


satisfying things were imbibed. 

Reminiscences and experiences, widely varied, 
continued toa late hour. Leffingwell told how he 
had developed waste land into one of the great 
citrus-fruit plantations of the Pacific Coast. Sill 
described his work of bringing enlightenment into 
the lives of the mountaineers of the South. Gid- 
dings gave details of the work of relief in Belgium 
and showed how through common misfortune all 
class distinctions had broken down and a spirit 
of brotherhood created. Ries proved that a col- 
lege professor can be human after all. Every 
man had something to say and all stayed to hear. 
The concluding note was one of sadness. The 
chairman of the Anniversary Committee, J. Au- 
gustus Barnard, is senior captain of the Seventh 
Infantry, New York National Guard, which will 
be mustered into the' military service of the 
United States, July 15th next, possibly for service 
abroad. The following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted and a copy was ordered sent to 
him: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Class is hereby 
instructed to convey to our beloved classmate, 
Captain J. Augustus Barnard, an expression of our 
affection for him and our pride in the work he is doing 
in the service of our country and also of our thanks 
to him for his work for the Class as chairman of the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary Committee. He is at the 
present time so far as we know the only member of 
the Class who is likely to see military service abroad 
and the Class extends to him a most affectionate 
farewell and ‘‘God-speed!’’. 


ARTHUR T. HEWLETT 
Secretary 


The Class desires information as to the follow- 
ing members, and will appreciate it if replies 
will be sent to Arthur T. Hewlett, Secretary, 163 
Clymer Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 


Victor M. Allen, Archibald Anthon, Walter M. 
Arnold (deceased), Harold R. Bacon, Charles H. 
Bergen (deceased), Henry Leon Blum, Anson A, 
Carter, Leroy Clark, Jr., William Cowles Clarke, 
Walter Collins (deceased), Ralph Noyes Cranford, 
Allen Cunningham, Charles Doscher, Charles 
Draesel, William George Eberhardt, Walter W. 
Edsall, Clinton B. Fisk, Jr. (deceased), George 
Elliott Flint, Andrew Nathaniel Frey, Alexander 
Wood Gay, Antonio Gonzales, Henry C. Hadden, 
John Hamlin, Willard Р. Harmon, Rufus Hatch, 
Jr., Halsey A. Hathaway, Samuel J. Jackson, Robert 
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Jacobs, Thomas Е. Kelly, Elmo Henry Keyes ide- 
ceased), Maximilian Lang, Robert C. Leroy (de- 
ceased), Roland B. Lloyd, Henry Clifton Mabley, 
George Morrow Martin, Thomas McCaleb, Robert 
McNeill, Frederick Charles Albert Meisel (de- 
ceased), George Addison Moore, Herbert Augustus 
Nichols, Lloyd I. Phyfe, Henry Haight  Pitiard 
(deceased), Gordon B. Pike, Howard Nott Potter, 
Julian Ranger (deceased), George F. Reckhardt 
(deceased), Charles Murray Rice, Seward Merrill 
Savage, Philip Sawyer, Dorsey Noah Hunt Schenck 
(deceased), Wright Smith, Gustave Alfred Hubert 
Sticht, Albert J. Sulina, George W. Terwilliger 
(deceased), James Towart, Frederick G. Turner, 
John Spencer Turner, Jr., George Badger Tuttle, 
James Albert Ullman, Charles A. Valadier (de- 
ceased), Charles A. Valentine, Charles Frederick 
Walker, Peter J. Warren, Dana C. Wells, Emil 
Wendland, James T. Wood. 


93 s Bell Will Be Rung Next Year 


In view of the curtailed festivities attending 
the Commencement and the general character 
of the season, the annual formal Commencement 
dinner of the Class 1893, Columbia College, was 
omitted, and the Reunion which took place in 
connection with the Alumni luncheon was largely 
informal. The Reverend Floyd Appleton of 
Harrisburg, and Professor Roland P. Gray from 
Maine received the honors for the longest dis- 
tances traveled to attend Commencement. 
There were also present Professor William R. 
Shepherd, Captain A. W. von Lillienthal, ейел 
Lefferts, Walter S. Newhouse, F. E. Underhill, 
Captain John A. Wilson, and Herbert T. Wade. 
It was announced that the order had been given 
for casting the 1893 Memorial Bell which is to be 
installed so as to be rung by the Class at its 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary Reunion in June, 1918. 
Over half of the funds required for the bell have 
been subscribed and an active canvass will be 
made to secure the remainder. The Class has 
not felt able to start the subscription for an in- 
dividual ambulance for France, but a few mem- 
bers have subscribed towards the general College 
fund. The usual annual dinner of the Class will 
be arranged for next winter. 

It was announced that several members of the 
Class who ordinarily would attend the Reunion 
were absent on Government service. Professor 
W. A. Hervey of the Germanic Department has 
been actively engaged in Washington, while 
Professor Henry E. Crampton enjovs certain 
Government relations of importance. W. J. 
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Littell is a pay inspector in the United States 
Navy, and Starr Taintor who has served for 
many years as а commissioned officer in the 
United States Naval Militia, is likely to go into 
active service at any time. 


'94. Presents Its Gift Ahead 
of Time 


'94 has paid for and sent six automobile ambu- 
lances to the French front! 

The sending of these and four or more addi- 
tional ambulances is to be '94's Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary gift to the University. 

The change in the object of the Class gift is ex- 
plained in the following letter addressed to all 
'94 men, sent out by the Executive Committee of 
the Class, and signed by Archibald Douglas, as 
Chairman: 


Since June, 1914—our Twentieth Reunion—the 
whole world has changed, and since April, 1917, we 
have been at war. 

Our proposed Class gift to the University of a 
balustrade on South Field, while appropriate and 
fitting then, has, in the opinion of our Executive 
Committee, no place in these times, and at a meet- 
ing of the Committee held last week, it was unani- 
mously agreed that the funds raised and to be raised 
for our Twenty-fifth Anniversary, be used to pur- 
chase and maintain '94 ambulances on the French 
front. 

We started the good work along by purchasing 
three Ford ambulances on Saturday, with the money 
already in hand, at a cost of three thousand dollars, 
and we have turned them over to Henry E. Mont- 
gomery, Chairman of the ''Columbia Section of the 
American Ambulance Corps in France." They will 
soon be “‘somewhere in France” and the Class will 
be doing its bit. 

The Treasurer will assume, unless he hears to the 
contrary, that the use of the funds subscribed for our 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary for this new and fine pur- 
pose, is approved by all of our contributors. 

One thousand dollars buys one Ford ambulance 
and twenty-five hundred dollars buys one White 
ambulance truck. They are driven by Columbia 
men giving their services, and they will be main- 
tained by the Government, and inscribed to the 
effect that they were purchased by the Class of '94 
out of its Twenty-fifth Anniversary funds. 


An enthusiastic Class dinner was held at the 
Columbia University Club, on June 6, and the 
guest of the Class was Henry E. Montgomery, 
'88, Chairman of the Columbia University Sec- 
tion of the American Ambulance Corps in France, 
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who talked to the Class on the efforts and aims of 
the Columbia University Section. 

The Class appreciates what magnificent work 
Mr. Montgomery is doing, and Joseph P. Grace, 
the Class Treasurer, has already turned over 
$6000 to Mr. Montgomery for six ambulances to 
be driven by Columbia men at the French front. 

The Class feels that it has a splendid and in- 
spiring purpose in this work and intends to raise 
additional money to send at least four more am- 
bulances abroad. 

The Class dinner was well attended. Among 
those present were: Masters, President of the 
Mines, and Shrady, President of the Arts; Stew- 
art Iglehart who has been for some years in South 
America, turned up very much in evidence, with 
Walker and Westervelt; Fred Douglas, of the 
'94 crew, Fitch Smith, Russell Loines, Burnett, 
and a large number of the regular attendants at 
'94 dinners. 

When ’94 gets started, there is something doing 
all the time. 


'97's Twentieth 


The joint classes of 1897, Arts and Mines, held 
their Twentieth Reunion on Commencement 
Day, 1917. The members present met in the 
Grove, and attended the Alumni Luncheon in the 
Gymnasium, after which they proceeded to the 
Polo Grounds and witnessed the baseball game 
between the Yankees and Cleveland. They then 
adjourned to the University Club and enjoyed an 
excellent Class Dinner. 

The following members of the Class were 
present: 

Ellery O. Anderson, Woodward Babcock, J. J. 
Bellman, Samuel Н. Bijur, Putnam А. Bates, Josiah 
H. Clark, William J. Clark, Alex. S. Farmer, 
Seymour К. Fuller, Arthur B. Griffin, Edgar A. 
Hellman, Walter L. Hess, Maxwell Lester, Arthur 
L. Marvin, John H. Madden, Eugene Moses, R. W. 
Pressprich, Albert W. Putnam, Oscar B. Smith, Jr., 
R. W. Sherman, Chas. F. Wheaton, Fredk. Coyken- 
dall, Hanford C. Judson, Stephen Lindenfelser, 
William Seward Shanahan, Lazarus White. 


At the Dinner a permanent joint organization 
was formed. John H. Prentice was elected 
President and Putnam A. Bates, Secretary and 
Treasurer. Ап Executive Committee was elected 
to consist of the two officers, F. Coykendall and 
J. J. Bellman, from the Mines, and E. O. Ander- 
son and А. W. Putnam, from the Arts. 
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This Executive Committee will have charge of 
the arrangements for the Twenty-fifth Annual 
Reunion in 1922. As there are a number of mem- 
bers of the Class whose addresses are not at the 
present time known, it is requested that members 
of the Class, who may see this notice, communi- 
cate their correct addresses to the Secretary, 
Putnam A. Bates, 2 Rector Street, New York 
City. 

At the Dinner, Walter Hess, Class Poet on 
Commencement Day, reread his Class Poem for 
the purpose of proving that the prophecies there- 
in contained had come true, and also read a sup- 
plement to the poem written for the occasion of 
the Reunion. A telegram was sent to the Presi- 
dent, John H. Prentice, who is at the present 
time at the Officers Training Camp at Plattsburg, 
notifying him of his election as permanent presi- 
dent of the joint classes, and wishing him success 
in obtaining the commission he is working for. 

At the meeting, it was proposed that the Class 
join with other Columbia organizations in raising 
funds to put in the field of war a Columbia unit 
of the American Ambulance service. A Com- 
mittee was immediately appointed to solicit 
funds and pledges from the members of the Class 
present, and when they had completed their 
rounds reported donations and pledges amount- 
ing to more than $900, and assurances were also 
given that the additional $100 needed to equip 
an 1897 ambulance would be forthcoming if 
contributions from members of the Class not 
present at the Dinner would not cover the neces- 
sary remainder. 

After a most enjoyable reunion, the Class 
broke up with the unanimous opinion that the 
joint classes should hold an annual reunion here- 
after. 

Hess' poems— 


RESURRECTION 


Out of the West where the cloudline breaks 
There's a Light that flashes clear! 

Out of the West there's a Wind that wakes 
To a clarion call, wc hear! 


Out of the heart of a Nation tried 
Through storm and strife before 
Courage springs to stand side by side 
At the beckonings of War! 


Out toward the East where the clouds are black 
And the enemy’s shells fast fall, 

There our own shall answer back 

With justice and right to all. 


July, 1917 


Never to battle with guile for might, 
Never the Nation rose! 

Only the flag of a Soul that is right 
Is the standard our Nation knows. 


*. 


Out of the end of the carnage and strife 
The sky shall again be blue, 

The great round World will renew its life 
With the peace that's humanity's due! 


Though you and I hear but shot and shell, 
Let us awake to the day— 

Better our souls should rot in Hell 

Than we should prove only clay! 


A TOAST 


Fill up your glasses! 
I pledge you a toast! 
Our hearts are full with the years 
That have born their fruit —not an idle boast — 
Fraught with our hopes and fears! 


Ease, or the struggle of useful life 
Each of us found for his lot. 

But cach has taken the world to wife 
Whether successful or not. 


And this we know: in city or camp 
One light the darkness illumes! 

E'en though we only carried the lamp 
No shadow will rest on our tombs. 


Here. in this censer of glowing flame, 

Divining the age-longest truth, 

Pledge we new friendship. far greater than fame 
And breathe, anew, incense of Youth! 


Upon the eve of battle, ere we go 

To strike in triumph victory's final blow— 

With stouter heart to hazard death or life— 

We rest to wait tomorrow ' s earnest strife. 

May Fortune crown with laurels valor's claim! 
Defeat shall be oblivion, conquest fame! 

So gaze we round these cherished halls once more 
And bid farewell before the closing door 

Which shuts us from past pleasures and past cares. 
And opes new way to effort and the snares 

Of yonder struggling world—as one from war 
Triumphant or defeated, might no more, 
Returning, find the home of youth for age; 

Yet will but let the loss his courage gauge 

New living on a broader plane to frame, 

With stronger effort and the noblest aim— 

So shall we, after years of battles fought, 

Come back. in joy or grief, where once were taught 
The honor, love of truth with which our lot 

To bear—this bulwark of our youth tliis spot 
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Divest of ramparts. will not weaken hope— 

It is but change with room for freer scope. 

No need of refuge have we for the end 

But with humanity our nature-force to blend; 

Our aim must be for noble, lofty deeds, 

There find our cause in what the world most needs. 
In Art or Science, whatsoe'er our goal, 

There wreck we cither on forgotten shoal 

Or rise to glory and the sweet success 

Which merits that mankind our name should bless. 
With this we exit from our changing home 
Through all the pathways of the earth to roam— 
Linked by the friendships long-time tried and sweet 
Where we, as brothers, do our brothers greet— 

To practise in the light of fostering love 

The precepts that are yet all else above. 

Nor token need we of the time gone by 

Whose thoughts must guard us till the hour we die, 
Nor, as we drain the draught from Fortune's bowl, 
Fond memory graven on a parchment scroll— 
Forward then the standard! let our motto be: 
Man's Brotherhood, God's great Fraternity. 


'99 and the Mayor 


The Class of '99 looked upon Commencement 
of this year with a keen source of pleasure. À 
member of the class—the Mayor of the City— 
was awarded the Degree of Doctor of Laws. 
Upon this occasion the following telegram of con- 
gratulation was made a part of the records of the 
Class: 


Hon. John Purroy Mitchel 
The Peter Stuyvesant 
98th Street and Riverside Drive 
New York City 
Columbia honors itself today in bestowing upon 
you the degree of Doctor of Laws, and Ninety-nine 
heartily congratulates you upon receiving this well- 
deserved and highest honor in the gift of the 
University. 
ERNEST A. CARDOZO 
President 
Отто Н. HiNCK 
Secretary 


1900 Dinner and Reunion 


The rendezvous in the Grove, which ushered in 
Reunion Day for 1900, produced a good turnout 
of enthusiasts evenly divided between Arts and 
Science as follows: 

Arts—Bingham, Brooks, Cane, Erskine, Sin- 
clair and Walter. Mines—Barlow, Goodwillie, 
Lang, E. J., Meissner, Nelson and Reilev. At the 
luncheon which followed tables had been re- 
served for the Class, together with the Last of the 
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'49ers and ’97 who had a specially good turn- 
out in honor of their Twentieth Anniversary. 
The speeches following the luncheon, which have 
been fully covered elsewhere in this issue, were 
most impressive, and the Class took a natural 
pride in the patriotic utterances of Mitchel, '99, 
Mayor of New York, and an honored member of 
the '49ers. 

The main gathering of 1900 men did not occur 
until the evening at a beefsteak dinner at 
Healy's restaurant, which had been arranged by 
our efhcient Dinner Committee. Unusually in- 
teresting and instructive speeches were made by 
Professor John Erskine on “Undergraduate Life 
and Conditions at Columbia today, as Compared 
with Our Own Times," and by Alsberg on ''Con- 
ditions in Europe, particularly in Turkey,” from 
where he has only recently returned, having acted 
as Secretary to Ambassador Elkus. 

Nelson, who represents the Class on the com- 
mittee collecting funds for the American Ambu- 
lance, reported that subscriptions had been re- 
ceived in excess of $500 only three days after the 
appeals had been sent out, and that he had every 
expectation that these would be followed by an 
amount sufficient to entitle the Class to an indi- 
vidual ambulance named in its honor. 

Those present at the Dinner of the Class of 
1900, Arts and Science, were: 

Hull, Gregory, Bingham, St. Clair, Boyesen, 
Jones, Allen, Goodwillie, Dusenbury, Pitt, Green, 
Ford, Rionda, Roman, Josephson, Meissner, 
Fackenthal, Barlow, Brooks, Cane, Nelson. Moran, 
Erskine, Alsberg, Walter, Weinstein, Cowperthwait, 
Knight, Steinback, Lang, Walsh, and Mecks. 


The following men have commissions or are in 
training: 

Wemlinger, Van Winkle, Harrison Clark, Jr., 
Dr. E. Н. Raymond, О. B. Perry. 


1902 Quindecennial 


The reunion dinner of the Class was held at the 
Park Avenue Hotel on Commencement night, at 
7p.m. There was an unusually strong repre- 
sentation considering circumstances— many be- 
ing away some distance and some in service. 
There were present, however: 


Boardman, Atkins, Schuster, R. Kelly, St. John, 
A. G. Hays, H. M. Hays. Harper, Carter, Glenney, 
Stratford, Johnston, Fitch, Carey, Poinier, Wilmot, 
Read, Maeulen, Wilson, Hyman, Daniels, Whyte, 
Hoguet, Haviland, Powers, McAnerny, Freund, 
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Grant, Donovan, Cowing, Schlosser, Richmond, 


Brown, Rosenthal, Smyth, and Siefert. 

After a well-served shore dinner, the first 
order of business was the election of officers to 
succeed those who have been serving for the past 
five years. The elections were as follows: 

For the Mines— President, Stanley Brown; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, Thomas T. Read. For the 
Arts— President, Walden Pell; Secretary, John K. 
Fitch; Treasurer, Arthur C. Stratford. Committee 
at large— Atkins, Strebeigh, Dana, and Kelly. 

Speeches and discussions followed. Spencer 
rendered his usual musical selections, followed by 
a discussion of the Columbia Battalion by Dick 
Kelly. The Alumni Luncheon was discussed by 
Carter. The aeroplane situation with reference 
to the war was discussed by Schlosser. А very 
amusing, and at the same time, interesting de- 
scription of the work done by the medical re- 
serves in examining recruits was given by Dr. 
Harold Hays. Stratford spoke bricfly in the 
matter of Liberty Bonds. 

The dinner, the thirtieth consecutive one, was 
a pronounced success and the largest June dinner 
that 1902 has yet held. Plans will now be formu- 
lated by the Class executives for the collecting of 
a fund for the Twenty-fifth Reunion in 1927. 


The 1907 Decennial 


Nineteen-Seven, concurring in the decision of 
the General Commencement Committee that 
Commencement this year should omit many of 
the usual festivities, celebrated its Decennial 
quietly. А large representation was present at 
the Alumni Luncheon, and those present will 
undoubtedly never forget the splendid patriotism 
of Columbia as it was manifested at this impres- 
sive function. 

As has been previously reported, the Class, as 
its Decennial gift, presented to the Crew a new 
coaching launch, which is now being used in the 
course of the naval training, and which will here- 
after be available for crew work as soon as rowing 
is resumed at Columbia. 

In the evening, the Class held its Decennial 
Dinner at the McAlpin. The Class had, as its 
guest of honor, Jim Rice, who explained, in one 
of his rare speeches, that this was the first Com- 
mencement that hc had been able to witness since 
his connection with Columbia. His remarks were 
received with great enthusiasm, and his approval 
of the new launch made the Class feel that the gift 
was one which would be of much service. 
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Although the Class had made extensive ar- 
rangements for the celebration of its Decenniai, 
and had incurred a number of contracts, which 
had to be cancelled at considerable loss, vet a 
movement was started at the Dinner to provide 
an ambulance for the American Ambulance 
Field Service in France, and many present at the 
Dinner subscribed substantially towards this 
additional gift. 

The Decennial Committee 1s considering the 
issuance of a Class Record in connection with the 
tenth anniversary, which will set forth in detailcd 
form the activities of each member since his grad- 
uation, and in addition will show the average 
earnings of the Class, as divided in certain spect- 
fied groups, for the past ten years. Judging from 
the partial compilation which has been mace, 
1907 has had its fair measure of success since 
graduation. Whether or not the book can Бе 
published in the form intended wil! depend upon 
the funds available after the present. expenses 
have been taken care of. 

The following men attended the reunion: 

Dickey, Bell, Hamilton. C. R. Gardiner, Kelley, 
W. T. Miller, Cauchois, Masterton, A. Doty. Mil- 
lett, Vehslage, Kruse, Beattie, Shearman, Egbert. 
Amos, Raphael, Holter, Monks, Arnstein, Norris. 
French, McKinlay, Schwarz, Chapin, Bailey, Hop- 
ping, C. B. Spencer, Webb, Spitz, Lewine, Newell, 
and Pierrepont. George Reanev, Leonard Wolf and 
“Skee” Mitchell sent regrets from Plattsburg. and 
Albertson from Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana. 


Members of the Class are urgently requested 
to send in their records for the Class Book to 
H. E. Chapin, 52 William Street, New York City, 
and also to advise the Secretary, W. M. Schwarz, 
44 Cedar Street, New York City, of any change 
of address. 


'07 P.and S. Holds Decennial Dinner 


The Class of 1907 P. and S. held a reunion at 
the Columbia University Club on June 5, to cele- 
brate the tenth anniversary of graduation from 
the Medical School. Thirty-two members of the 
Class and two guests, Professors Martin. and 
Williams, were present. Short talks on medical 
aspects of the war were made by the guests and 
by Hoguet and Eggers who served in France 
and Germany before this country entered the con- 
flict. 

The Class voted to meet again in 1922, to cele- 
brate its fifteenth anniversary. 
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Those present were Allen, Anderson, Baechler, 
Bass, Briggs, Class, Crohn, Cross, Eggers, Foot, 
Fulkerson, Cranberry, Grudberg, Heiman, Hoff, 
Hoguet, Keeney, Keller, Kraemer, Krans, Lichten- 
stein, McCready, Mandelbaum, Miller, Mills, 
Oppenheimer, Rawls, Schiller, Schwartz, Stillman, 
Taylor, Tweddell and Vaughan. 


The members of the Class who can not be lo- 
cated are Thomas S. Keating, Maurice E. Rose, 
and Walter M. Smith. Anyone who can furnish 
the information as to their whereabouts, please 
communicate with the Alumni Office at the Uni- 
versity or the Secretary of the Class, Dr. Theo- 
dore H. Allen, 3905 Broadway, New York. 

The honor roll of 1907 P. and S. contains the 
following names: Richard Derby, Fred H. Fou- 
car, Paul T. Harper, Albert R. Lamb, Daniel R. 
Lucas, James P. Wall, Gouverneur M. Phelps, 
and Ralph G. Stillman. Of these Foucar, Har- 
per, Lamb, Lucas, Wall, Phelps and Stillman are 
in the Medical Corps or in the Medical Reserve. 
Derby served abroad early in the war and for 
three months was in charge of a Division of the 
American Ambulance in Paris. 


'o9 Cheers Коо 


Fecling perhaps too forcibly the near approach 
of its decennial year, 1909 made no effort to re- 
cruit its members for attendance at the 1917 
Commencement, this being the first time in its 
history that it has so failed in a manifest duty to 
the University. In line with this apathy none of 
the class officers reported, but the Class should be 
proud to know that its representatives numbered 
practically half of the body turned out by the 
Class of 1907, and took a recognized part in the 
dav's proceedings. 

These proceedings consisted solely of the 
Alumni Luncheon in the gymnasium, but 1909 
being so notably represented by the presence of 
its honored member, V. K. Wellington Koo, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Е.Е. and M.P., at the guests’ table, 
made its appreciation of that fact known by 
frequent exhibitions of its aggregate lung power. 
Indeed, the Decennial Class made special men- 
tion of itsappreciation of 1909's effort to dissipate 
the general lugubriousness connected with this 
war-time Commencement. The first cheer of the 
afternoon was given by 1909 as a welcome to Koo, 
and frequent bursts of enthusiasm followed it. 

Among those present were: 


Barber, Compton, Grant, Koo, Melville, Paul, 
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Price, Reichling, Remington, Roy, Sanders, and 
Tuthill. 


1912 P. and S. 


An enthusiastic dinner was held at the Yale 
Club on the night of June 6 by the Class of 1912 
P. and S. Under the artistic guidance of Toast- 
master Pickhardt, each man narrated his life 
history of the past five years. A standing toast 
was drunk to the absent President of the Class, 
Frank R. Mount, and to the members now serv- 
ing under the Stars and Stripes in France— 
Whitman, Irvin and Kennedy. 

Those present were: 

Armstrong, Aronowitz, Bishop, Barrett, Carber, 
Cassasa, Conkey, Cutler, Fisher, Franklin, Howe, 
Johnson, Knapp, Kantor, Manheims, A. O'Reilly, 
V. O'Reilly, Pickhardt, Riley, Ravich, Rogers, 
Smith, Schwartz, Sawyer, Nilson, Nammack, 
Van Kleeck, and Weeks. 


'13 Reunion 


The Class of 1913 College and Science met on 
Commencement Day and had for the principal 
topic its Decennial Fund. The Class regrets that 
the consideration of this fund and the shortness 
of the time since the Class graduated, prevented 
any class subscription to the American Ambu- 
lance Fund. The Class wants to go on record as 
being very much in favor of the project and de- 
sires to help. Asa proof of its interest individual 
subscriptions were offered by some of the mem- 
bers. 

The Class attended the luncheon in a body with 
1912 and 1914 and cheered. The President re- 
ports that many of the Class are in the national 
service and for that reason could not be present 
at the reunion. 


1914—the Crew Class— Reunion 


For the past two years the Class of 1914 has 
returned to the campus for Commencement Day 
in large numbers. This vear was our third re- 
union. We had looked forward to June, 1917, 
from the time we first thought of this the year 
when we would have our first large organized 
come-back. Blill-the- Kaiser knocked the bottom 
out of our dream and spoiled all our plans, and 
instead of breaking our record for the largest 
number returning to celebrate Commencement 
Day up on the Heights, just eleven men who 
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graduated from Columbia in 1914 gathered 
around our standard in the Grove, and marched 
into the Alumni Luncheon. Where were the 
others: Showing their 1914 spirit, their Colum- 
bia spirit and their American spirit by already 
working in the forces of the U. S. A., preparing 
themselves to show Bill-the- Kaiser and his coun- 
try how Americans can fight. 

The Class of 1914 is mighty proud of the num- 
ber of men it has contributed to the U. S. À., and 
we are glad that only eleven were able to be 
present on June 6, as the rest were already doing 
their ''bit." 

These are the eleven who were on hand and 
who tell us they will soon be with the rest in 
some branch of the service: 

jewett, Van Buren, Ernst, Booth, Schmuckler, 
Cohen, Beidleman, Knapp, Graham, Tingfang Lew, 
and Egbert. 


Phi Beta Kappa 


The Annual Special Meeting of the Columbia 
Section of the New York Delta of Phi Beta Kappa 
was held in Room 502 Hamilton Hall on Friday, 
June 1, 1917, at 8:00 p. m. The following men 
were elected: 

Charles C. Mook, 1913; from the Senior Class, 
Stephen P. Burke, Gustav J. Dohrenwend, Jr., Otto 
E. Dohrenwend, Hoxie N. Fairchild, Donald Ros- 
siter Fox, George Jay Gould, Jr., James F. Hughes 
Henry Kahn, Edwin F. Korkus, Mazzini S. Lapolla, 
William T. M. Liccione, George W. Riley, William 
R. Schenck, Emory P. Starke, Henry P. Teall, Lewi 
Tonks, Milton Weinhandler, Theodore D. B. 
Wiggins, which with the seven elected in February, 
makes a number of twenty-five elected from the 
Class of 1917. 


The officers for the coming year were elected 
as follows: 

President, Professor Carlton Н. Hayes, '04; Vice- 
President, Mr. William Stuart Messer, '05; Secretary, 
Mr. Edward Gluck, '17; Treasurer, Mr. Parker T. 
Moon, '13. 


Following this at 5:15 p. m., took place the 
Anniversary Meeting of the two sections, Colum- 
bia and Barnard. 

At 6:00 p. m. the dinner of the Columbia 
Section was held at the Faculty Club with 
twenty-six members present, and also the orator 
of the evening. 

At 8:00 p. m. the Annual Oration was delivered 
in 305 Schermerhorn Hall by George Burton 
Adams, Professor of History in Yale University, 
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on the “Duty of the United States іп Inter- 
national Affairs." Preceding this, Professor John 
Erskine read the annual poem, “Youth Is Dying.” 


College Class Day Exercises 


The annual Class Day exercises by the gradu- 
ating class of the College were held on the 
Campus between the Mines Building and Earl 
Hall on the afternoon of June 4. The program 
was as follows: 


Marching Song: President's Address, CHARLES 
AUSTIN REAGAN; Class History, WILLIAM SKINKLE 
KNICKERBOCKER; Presentation of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation Prize to EDWARD MEAD EARLE; Presentation 
of Charles M. Rolker Prize to E. V. LITTAUER; Pres- 
entation of Albert Asher Green Prize to ERNEST 
BRENNECKE; Class Poem, WiLLIAM HILLMAN; Class 
Prophecy, RENÉ ALBERT WORMSER; Presentation 
Oration, А. К. Pappock; Valedictory, EDWARD 
MEAD EARLE; Drinking Song, Ivy Oration, CHARLES 
ARCHIBALD HAMMARSTROM, Sans Souci. 


Pharmacy Commencement 


The Eighty-seventh Annual Commencement 
Exercises of the Columbia University College of 
Pharmacy were held at Carnegie Hall, on the 
evening of May 17, 1917. Professor William H. 
Carpenter, Provost of the University, presided. 
Chaplain Knox offered prayer. The 175 mem- 
bers of the graduating class were presented һу 
Acting Secretary Charles W. Holzhauer and the 
Provost conferred’ upon them the degree of 
Graduate in Pharmacy. Captain Arthur New- 
ton Tasker, M.C., U.S. A., delivered the address. 
Dr. Monroe H. Weil, President of the Alumni 
Association, awarded prizes offered by the Asso- 
ciation. The winners were: Gold medal, John 
Varga; silver medal, Saul Goldfarb; bronze medai, 
Ira Isaac Schwarz. Professor Н. V. Ату read 
the Roll of Honor. Professor Charles Е. Chandler 
announced the awarding of the Trustees’ Specul 
Prizes, and Professor George C. Dickman an- 
nounced the winners of the scholarships and other 
prizes. Professor Jeannot Hostmann presented 
the Lillian Leiterman Gold Medal, and the Italian 
Pharmaceutical Association Gold Medal was 
awarded by Professor C. P. Wimmer, Mr. Julius 
Smith delivered the valedictory and the. cere- 
monies closed with the benediction by Chaplain 
Knox. 
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THE BACCALAUREATE SERVICE 


N Sunday, June Third, the annual Bacca- 

laureate Service was held in the University 
Gymnasium under the direction of the Chaplain. 
The sermon was preached by the Reverend 
William Arnold Shanklin, L.H.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Wesleyan University, on the subject 
“Christianity and Democracy.” His texts were 
John 8:32—‘'The Truth Shall Make You Free,” 
and Isaiah 26:2—''Open Ye the Gates, That the 
Righteous Nation Which Keepeth Truth May 
Enter In.” 

Dr. Shanklin spoke in part as follows: 


In these days of rapid changes in all departments 
of thought and life, in spite of the fact that Christi- 
anity necessarily implies Democracy, and that 
"its precepts are the only foundation upon which 
Democracy can logically develop, or upon which it 
can thrive and endure," there are many things to 
cause apprehension. Тоо true has it been, ‘Force 
rules the world still; strength is triumphant." It 
is evident also that the organized church in those 
countries where force has been deified, where the 
philosophy of government is that a nation can be 
made by force, to live by force, to extend by force 
— does not count as a practical influence in affairs 
of State. Failing to recognize that, though formu- 
lated by so-called Christian nations, this idea of 
force as a guidance for politics and the hope of the 
world is a Pagan idea, there are many who openly 
declare that civilization itself is a failure. 

We are prone to forget that through our failures 
we learn that truth only grows clear in the world 
through the slow working out of its inadequate 
forms. The great conceptions which Israel, Greece, 
Rome, France, Great Britain, Italy, Russia, Ger- 
many, America, have each wrought out for the 
world have each gone through many inadequate 
representations of them, over which incessant bat- 
tle has been waged, and will be waged, until the 
false in them is eliminated and the true only re- 
mains. It seems irony at this time to speak of the 
ideal of Jesus springing from His fundamental 
revclation of God, which carries in its bosom the 
inevitable conclusion of human brotherhood, giving 
the privilege to every man to seek the best while it 
enjoins the duty of offering the most. Yet this 
ideal needs to be asserted, for it cuts across the very 
spirit of the world. “Again and again it has 
appeared as a pretentious philosophy which declares 
war to be a necessity and to be the true test of the 
vitality and progress of a nation. It bases itself 
upon a pseudo-science about the survival of the fit 
and the elimination of the unfit." Force and cffi- 
ciency are its watchwords. Fitness to survive is 
measured by brute strength. This creed has found 


its varied illustrations through the centuries, and 
the world today is testing the bitter fruit of its own 
creed. 

The Christian faith gives this theory the lie. 
The purpose of Jesus is in line with the ultimate 
facts of life. History is strewn with evidence that 
the nation which lives by the sword perishes by the 
sword. Abraham Lincoln, with his wonted clarity 
of thought, saw that when he declared, "They who 
deny freedom to others deserve it not for themselves, 
and under the rule of a just God can not long 
retain it.” 


“If freedom be not a word that dies when 

spoken, 

If justice be not a dream whence men must 
wake, 

How shall not the bonds oí the thralldom of 
old be broken, 

And right put might in the hands of them 
that break?” 


If there was one note more distinctive than an- 
other in the teaching of Jesus, it was the worth of 
the individual life. This was heard in everything 
that He said and did. His ideal is not the domi- 
nance of a race or a nation or a family, but a world 
of persons made free by the truth, each giving the 
contribution of his full personality to the world. 
How that word of Lowell, defining Democracy, ''as 
that form of society in which every man has a 
chance and knows that he has it," accords with 
this ideal. 

Christianity a failure? Never has it been so 
great a success. Never before were there so many 
eager to lay down their lives for their fellow-men. 
There was never a time when the Christianity of 
the Christ had greater power than it has now. It 
is certainly significant that so many thoughtful men 
are pondering the influence of the war on Christian 
faith, even though their prognostications differ 
widely. Shaken out of apathy and thrown back 
upon things basic, they have been forced to grapple 
with the great issues of life and death and destiny. 
From different points of view they have come to 
realize the fact that the life of man is fundamentally 
spiritual and that the world has a spiritual end. 
The war has brought a new sense of the reality of 
spiritual values. Names matter not at all. It is 
the revealing of God in men that matters. Christ 
came not to destroy, but to fulfill. Christianity 18 
a bigger thing than the Church has made it. It is 
the spirit of the more abundant life. Behind every 
movement of today that has for its object the en- 
largement of individual and social life vou have the 
power of the word of Jesus, ‘The truth shall make 
you free.” 
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Arnold Bennett tells us Christianity is dying; 
yes, it is dying, like its Master, to rise again, radiant 
and reborn. Evermore it must die to its outworn 
forms of faith and rite, and rise to a new vision of 
truth, must die to inadequate individualism, and 
rise as ‘‘the Beloved Community,” which so stirred 
the soul of Josiah Royce, grasping by faith, against 
appearance, the supreme values. Differing though 
it must be in its amplifications, the word of the 
Christ to this age is in essence the same, and its 
spirit was never so powerful and far-reaching as it 
is today. 

This is a day of judgment. It is not Christianity 
that has failed, but the dreams of our materialistic 
civilization: these are tested and found wanting. 
What we have been largely living on in Christendom 
for centuries is simply an amalgam of Christianity 
and heathenism, a combination of faith and force, 
a worship of God and Mammon. With this mix- 
ture, this compromis? as the very basis of life, it has 
been difficult to believe that Christianity and its 
very opposite are the cause of all the good and of 
all the evil in our present condition. In individual 
souls Christianity has flourished and borne fruit, 
but for the ills of the world itself it is an almost 
untried catholicon. Our civilization has ceased to 
be God-conscious. We have been feverishly en- 
gaged in exploiting the resources of the natural 
world, forgetting our primal allegiance to the spiri- 
tual. We have been so busy, so preoccupied with the 
external things of life that we have uttcrly forgotten 
what life itself is for, and to what end it shall be 
lived. We have forgotten that the material is only 
of value as the instrument of the spiritual, and as 
such should be consistently viewed and employed. 
When this truth is acknowledged men will see the 
face of God. Апа despite the spiritual vagueness 
of our times, there is a faith finding itself in secret. 
This new faith is being wrought out first in strange 
places, in prison and in trenches, in France and in 
Russia, in great loneliness of soul. It is not voluble, 
and never will be, for it seeks an expression in life 
before an expression in thought. It is preparing its 
witness. It is quite willing to die for its faith. It 
will make Christ manitest, and when He is revealed 
it will be the world this time which will be willing 
to be crucified for Him. 


Trustees’ Meeting 


The regular monthly meeting of the Trustees of 
the University, and the last until fall, was held at 
the University on June 4. 

A gift of $150,000 was received from Joseph P. 
Chamberlain to endow a Professorship of Legisla- 
tion in the Law School, and Thomas I. Parkinson 
was appointed to the new chair. Mr. Parkinson has 
been for several years past a member of the Legis- 
lative Drafting Research Bureau of Columbia Uni- 


versity. He is Chairman of the Committee on 
Legislative Drafting of the American Bar Associa- 
tion and a member oí the Committee on Amend- 
ment of the Law of the Association of the Bar ot 
the City of New York. He was Hewitt Lecturer 
in 1916. 

In succession to Professor Lanson of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, whose year of service as Professor 
of French Literature is about to expire, the Trustces 
appointed Professor F. Baldensperger of the Sor- 
bonne, one of the most eminent representatives ot 
French university life. Since the outbreak of war. 
Professor Baldensperger has served with distinction 
as Captain on the general staff of the French army, 
and has been awarded the Croix de Guerre for 
conspicuous service. 

Professor William Chandler Bagley. now Director 
of the School of Education of the University of Illi- 
nois, was appointed to a newly established Protes- 
sorship of Education in Teachers College. 

The trustees received and accepted with regret 
the application for retirement, for reasons of health. 
of Professor James F. Kemp, '84 Mines, who has 
been head of the Department of Geology since 
I8g1. Resignations to take effect June 30 were 
accepted from Professor George S. Fullerton in 
Philosophy, and Assistant Professor Willhofít in 
Mechanical Engineering. 

The following members of the University were 
appointed an Administrative Board of Religious 
and Social Work, to put into effect the newlv 
adopted plan of unifying and organizing thc entire 
religious and social work of the University: Rev. 
Raymond C. Knox, Chaplain; and Professors Ham- 
lin, Architecture; Woodbridge, Philosophy; Ers- 
kine, English; Braun, Germanic Languages: 
Hawkes, Mathematics; and Van Arsdale, House- 
hold Arts. 

Award was made for the first time of the Pulitzer 
Prizes in Journalism and in Letters and of the 
Traveling Scholarships established by the will of 
the late Joseph Pulitzer. These awards were made 
on the recommendation of the Advisory Board oí 
the School of Journalism, which Board had before it 
the reports of the special juries that had been 
appointed to examine and report upon each particu- 
lar award. The juries for the Prizes in Journalism 
were composed of members of the tcaching statt of 
the School of Journalism, while the juries for the 
prize letters were appointed by the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters from the membership ot 
the Academy and from that of the National Insti- 
tute of Arts and Letters. 

Of the prizes in Journalism, three were nat 
awarded, namely, those of $1000 for the best and 
most suggestive paper on the future development 
and improvement of the School of Journalism; ot 
a gold medal costing $500 for the most disinterested 
and meritorious public service rendered by апу 
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American newspaper during the year; and of 
$1000 for the best history of the services rendered 
to the public by the American press during the 
preceding year. 

The prize of $500 for the best editorial article 
written during the year was awarded to the New 
York Tribune tor the editorial on the first anni- 
versary of the sinking of the Lusitania, published 
May 7, 1917. 

The prize of $1000 for the best example of a 
reporter's work during the year was awarded to 
Herbert Bayard Swope, of the New York World, 
for his article on the internal situation in the Ger- 
man Empire which were printed in the World dur- 
ing October and November, 1916. 

Two of the prizes in letters were not awarded— 
namely, those of $1000 for the best American novel, 
the jury for which consisted of Messrs. Robert 
Grant of Boston, William Morton Payne of Chicago, 
and William Lyon Phelps of Yale University; and 
of $1000 tor the best original American play, the 
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jury for which consisted of Messrs. Augustus 
Themas of New York, Richard Burton of Minne- 
apolis, and Hamlin Garland of Chicago. 

The prize of $2000 for the best book of the year 
upon the history of the United States was awarded 
to His Excellency, J. J. Jusserand, the French 
Ambassador, for his book entitled, ‘‘With Americans 
of Past and Present Days.” published by Messrs. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. The jury of award con- 
sisted of Messrs. Barrett Wendell of Harvard Uni- 
versity, John Н. Finlay of Albany, N. Y., and 
Worthington C. Ford oí Boston. 

The prize of $1000 for the best American biog- 
raphy teaching patriotic and unselfish services to 
the people was awarded to Laura E. Richards and 
Maude Howe Elliott for their book entitled ''Julia 
Ward Howe," published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 

In view of war conditions, no award was made of 
traveling scholarships to graduates of the School 
of Journalism. 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY UNION IN EUROPE 


MERICAN colleges and universities are plan- 
ning to provide means whereby theirstudents 

and graduates who reach the fighting zones in 
Europe will have headquarters. The problem is 
similar for all Universities, so it was not surprising 
that a proposal tocombine efforts of those particu- 
larly interested was soon put forward. A practical 
state of organization has already been reached. 


The week after Commencement the following 
account of a meeting of the Columbia alumni in 
Paris was received by the News from Robert 
Arrowsmith, '82, who is now in Paris. 


À preliminary call in the Parts Herald brought 
together twelve Columbia men, residents and 
temporary sojourners, for an enjoyable dinner at 
the Restaurant Lucas on the evening of May 31. 
The meeting was called for the purpose of reviv- 
ing the Paris Association, which for various rea- 
sons has not maintained its activities during the 
past few years. 

The permanent residents present were: 

Charles F. Beach, '81L, Dr. I. B. Davenport, 
"79M, W. В. Fitts, '79 Mines, and Francis Thayer, 
'86 Mines. The floating population was represented 
by William Barclay Parsons, '79, '82 Mines, in his 
new róle of Major of Engineers; R. Arrowsmith, '82, 
L. W. Miller, '82, Dr. Charles А. Powers, '83 Mines, 
of the American Hospital, Neuilly, Robert Ferrari, 
'o6, Kenneth Bulkley,'06,'09M, Dr. Alexandre Bruno, 
"11, and Dr. Guy A. Caldwell, '14M, the last three 
connected with the American Red Cross Hospital. 


The early closing hour now in force in Paris 
caused an adjournment at half past nine to the 
office of Mr. Beach, where the business mecting 
was held. The special importance at this time of 
maintaining a Columbia organization in Paris 
was recognized, and the best methods of being 
helpful to Columbia men were discussed at length 
by Arrowsmith, Fitts, Miller, and others. Par- 
sons was enthusiastically greeted in his Univer- 
sity and military capacities, and brought the news 
of the country and the University. 

The discussion resulted in a decision to provide 
some central meeting place where the Columbia 
men arriving in the various services may meet 
and obtain the advice or assistance desirable in a 
foreign city. А subscription for this purpose was 
opened; and, in view of the benefits which would 
accrue to the men, it was the sense of the meeting 
that the fathers of Columbia students tem- 
porarily in France should be invited to add to this 
fund. It has already been shown by experience 
that services such as the resident members are 
ready to render would be of great value to newly 
arriving men. Mr. Fitts, Director of the Paris 
office of the Wells Fargo Express Company, has 
kindly placed his office and his personal effort at 
the disposal of Columbia men, who are invited to 
register their names with him. Since the publi- 
cation of the report of the meeting, the Harvard, 
Yale and Princeton Clubs have suggested an ex- 
tension of the plan on inter-university lines. 
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The revived association was christened The 
Columbia Alumni War Association in Paris, with 
the following officers: 


President, Charles F. Beach, '81L; Honorary 
President, William Barclay Parsons, '79, '82 Mines; 
Treasurer, W. B. Fitts, '79 Mines, 4 rue Scribe; 
Temporary Secretary, R. Arrowsmith, '82; Execu- 
tive Committee, W. B. Fitts (Chairman), Dr. I. B. 
Davenport, '79М, and Francis Thayer, '86 Mines, 
who will also act as a Committee on Admission, un- 
restricted membership having been shown to offer 
certain disadvantages. 


Applications from alumni in other parts of 
France are coming in, and the success of the re- 
organized Club seems assured. 


While the above account was on the seas, a 


letter from the Alumni Office to Charles F. 
Beach, '81L, proposed that the Alumni Club of 
Paris immediately establish headquarters for 
Columbia men who would reach France during 
the course of the war. Then on June 25 repre- 
sentatives of Harvard, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, and Columbia met at the Engineers 
Club in New York with Mr. Lansingh of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technologv, who had al- 
ready been appointed as a special representative 
of M. I. T. to go to Paris to assist the [nstitute's 
students and alumni. Mr. Roger Pierce, 
Secretary of the Harvard Alumni Association, 
represented Harvard, H. J. McCorkle, Secre- 
tary of the Alumni Association of Carnegie 
Institute of Pittsburgh, represented Carnegie; 
and besides these men and Mr. Lansingh of 
M. I. T., who was sailing for France that day, 
Е. D. Fackenthal, 'o6, Secretary of the Univer- 
sity, and Levering Tyson, '11À.M,, Secretary of 
the Alumni Federation, were present for Co- 
lumbia. It was informally decided at this meet- 
ing that the idea of central University head- 
quarters in Europe should be expanded, and it 
was the unanious opinion that the uscfulness of 
and the need for such headquarters were imme- 
diately apparent. 

As the first step in the plan to form a central 
organization a meeting was called at the Univer- 
sity Club in New York on July 6 in response to 
the following letter sent out by Secretary Stokes 
of Yale University: 

After conference with representatives of several 
Universities and with officials at Washington, it has 
been decided to calla meeting to consider the organi- 


zation of an American University Union in Paris to 
meet the needs of our undergraduates and graduates 
during the period of the war. The meeting—to 
which you are invited to send a delegate—will be 
held at the University Club, New York, next Friday, 
July 6, at 5 p. m. 
ж ж ж ж x 

The American college men in Paris, on June 17. 
sent the following cable to the undersigned: 

"Meeting representatives eight universit:es 
proposed union provide headquarters Paris all 
American college men. Does Yale preter in- 
dependent headquarters or should our Alumni 
Association enter Union?” 

To this the following reply was sent: 

"Approve Yale uniting in headquarters with 
other colleges, but desire therein separate 
accommodations for Professor Nettleton, Uni- 
versity's representative. Urge postponement 
detailed plans until I cable next week after 
Washington conference, arranged before receiv- 
ing cable, at request Red Cross and other 
universities.” 

жз ж ж ж ож 
A cable received on June 28, reading as follows, 
shows that the various alumni associations in Paris 
can be counted upon for hearty cooperation: 


“Alumni Columbia Cornell Dartmouth Har- 
vard Michigan Pennsylvania Princeton Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology Williams and 
Yale have suspended organization universitics 
association pending result Washington conter- 
ence holding themselves disposal for collabora- 
tion in any way. Please communicate this 
offer to conference.” 


In view of the above facts, I am writing to each of 
the universities named in this dispatch and to a tew 
others, requesting the sending of a representative to 
the proposed meeting. Arrangements will be mace 
for dinner at the University Club at 7 o'clock, be- 
tween the afternoon and evening sessions. Dress 
will be informal. It is hoped that conterees may 
come prepared and authorized to take such action to 
effect an organization as may seem desirable. I 
would appreciate it if you would let me know in ad- 
vance the name of the officer or alumnus who will 
represent your institution. 

The general purpose of the Union will be to pri 
mote the best interests of American university men 
in France and other allied countries, especially by 
supplying a headquarters in Paris, which may serve 
as a home and simple club for men on turlough. and 
the officers of which will do all in their power to give 
assistance— including medical advice-—to men in 
service and to answer inquiries of their relatives and 
friends. 

During the past week Professor Nettleton has 
conferred in Washington with Mr. Keppel. ot the 
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War Department, who has promised cooperation 
from Columbia, and has given his own personal ap- 
proval of the University plan. 


This meeting was duly called and the following 
men representing the institutions designated 
were present: 


College of the City of New York, Mr. Frederick B. 
Robinson, Director of the Summer Session; Co- 
lumbia University, Mr. Fackenthal, Secretary, and 
Mr. Tyson, Secretary of the Alumni Federation; 
Cornell University, Mr. Ira A. Place, Trustee; Dart- 
mouth College, Mr. Keyes, Business Manager; Har- 
vard University, Mr. Roger Pierce, Secretary of the 


Harvard Corporation, and Mr. Evart Wendell, 
Overseer; Johns Hopkins University, President 
Goodnow; New York University, Mr. J. G. Dale, 


Secretary of Alumni Association; Northwestern 
University, Mr. John Quincy Adams, Alumnus; 
Princeton University, President Hibben, Protessor 
Collins and Mr. Henry B. Thompson, Trustee; 
Tulane University, Mr. Francis H. Kolman, 
Alumnus; University of Michigan, President Hut- 
chins; University of Pennsylvania, Mr. Quinn, 
Dean of the College; University of Washington, Mr. 
Rice, Alumnus; Vanderbilt University, Dr. Ben 
Terry, Alumnus, and Yale University, Secretary 
Stokes and Professor Nettleton. 


The general work which an organization of 
this character can accomplish is perfectly ap- 
parent, and it is not necessary to go into the pur- 
poses of the Union except to quote from the Con- 
stitution its objects, which are as follows: 


The general object of the Union shall be to meet 
the needs of American university and college men 
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who are in Europe for military or other service in the 
cause of the Allies. Among its specific objects shall 
be the following: 


1. To provide at moderate cost a home with 
the privileges of a simple club for American 
college men and their friends passing through 
Paris or on furlough; the privileges to include 
information bureau, writing and newspaper 
room, library, dining room, bedrooms, baths. 


social features, opportunities for physical 
recreation, entertainments, medical advice, 
etc. 


2. To provide a headquarters for the various 
bureaus already established or to be estab- 
lished in France by representative American 
universities, colleges and technical schools. 

3. To cooperate with these bureaus when 
established, and in their absence to aid insti- 
tutions, parents or friends, in securing infor- 
mation about college men in all forms of war 
service, reporting on casualties, visiting the 
sick and wounded, giving advice, serving as a 
means of communication with them. etc. 


No definite announcement of the work of the 
Union can be made except that seven of the nine 
Trustees already chosen are President Frank J. 
Goodnow, '82L, of Johns Hopkins University; 
Secretary Roger Pierce of the Harvard Corpora- 
tion; President Hutchins of Michigan; Mr. 
Henry B. Thompson, of the Princeton Trustees; 
President Finley, of the University of the 
State of New York; John Sherman Hoyt, '90; 
and Secretary Stokes of Yale. The first issue 
of the News in September will contain in detail 
the plans of the Union. 


THE COLUMBIA WAR HOSPITAL 


I^ the extraordinary response of the colleges 
to the emergency needs of the country, the 
Columbia Medical School has done its bit in the 
establishment of the Columbia War Hospital, 
which is now approaching completion. Many of 
the buildings are already finished, and so much 
energy has been expended by those in charge of 
the construction work, Mr. Walter Bloor and 
Mr. Arthur Nesbitt, that the hospital will be the 
first among the many to be erected in the country 
for the reception of military patients. The only 
delay has been due to the fact that the manufac- 
turers have not been able to supply material 
with sufficient speed to keep up to the construct- 
ing staff. Teachers College is already giving a 
course for army and navy cooks in the kitchen of 
the hospital, and a number of volunteer ambu- 


lance drivers have been living in one of the hos- 
pital buildings for more than six weeks. Some 
of these men are expert mechanicians who are 
caring for the ambulances which have been 
donated and have already arrived at the grounds. 
The Executive Committee of thc hospital is pre- 
paring a list of the medical personnel for the 
handling of the professional work; and in an 
emergency physicians could be collected so that 
patients could be received on a few days' notice. 
Long lists of persons who have volunteered for 
secretarial and nursing positions, and as orderlies, 
masseurs, stretcher bearers, barbers, etc., are in 
the hands of the committee, and funds for the 
completion of the whole institution have been 
received by the treasurer of the hospital. 

The whole enterprise is a remarkable demon- 
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TOP AND MIDDLE PICTURES SHOW PHASES OF CONSTRUCTION OF THE COLUMBIA WAR 
HOSPITAL; THE LOWER PICTURE SHOWS A ROW OF COMPLETED 
WARD BUILDINGS 


stration of the ingenuity and originality of the 
scheme devised by Professor J. Bentley Squier, 
'94M, who had the foresight to plan the building 
when its need was not so obvious as at present. 
Now that a part of the regular army is in France 
and will shortly enter the trenches, however, so 
that the return of wounded may be expected 
within a few weeks, the wisdom of the idea is 
becoming daily more evident. Built for emer- 


gency purposes for the City and the Army, the 
hospital is likely to play a most important part 
in the ultimate plans of the War Department, 
and at the present time it seems extremely prod- 
able that the Executive Committee and Colum- 
bia will turn over the buildings and the grounds 
to the War Department for use during the period 
of the war, since, apparently, the military neces 
sity is more acute than the shortage of beds tor 
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civilians. Should the transfer be consummated, 
the Columbia War Hospital will become General 
Hospital No. 1, and will be the place where 
wounded are first sent for observation so that 
they can be classified and distributed to other 
hospitals owned by the Government and now in 
course of erection. But even should the buildings 
come under the charge of the War Department, 
the Medical School will still have much to do in 
providing physicians, not only for the routine 
work of the wards, but also to form consulting 
boards for determining the ultimate distribution 
of the wounded to special hospitals in which 
various types of diseases can best be treated. 
The types of disease and injury which occur 
under modern conditions of warfare are quite 
different from those observed during our Civil 
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War, and much more time and attention is now 
being devoted to the treatment of the late func- 
tional and nervous disturbances and to re- 
education of the maimed so that they can earn a 
livelihood. This necessitates the construction of 
large special hospitals and the collection of 
experts in certain phases of treatment, but these 
hospitals must not be clogged up by general 
patients; and, hence, there is a necessity for 
prolonged observation and most careful selection 
after the diagnosis is finally made, in order that 
each patient may get the greatest possible benefit 
from his hospital stay. 

These are some of the reasons why General 
Hospital No. 1 will prove an enduring monument 
to Columbia University in the history of the 
Great War. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


Facritic whotakes as hissubject anything so 

large as “The Celtic Dawn’’—the quickening 
of intellectual and spiritual life which has mani- 
fested itself during the last thirty years in what is 
called the Irish Literary Movement—it is fair to 
demand, in the first place, informedness; in the 
second place, impartiality, and in the third place, 
readability. Now, it happens that these qualities 
are combined in hardly anyone of the people who 
have recently discovered to us contemporary 
Irish letters. What they have especially lacked 
has been impartiality; they have bcen special 
pleaders, belittling the talents of writers who dis- 
agreed with them in politics or in religion and ex- 
aggerating those of writers who shared thcir 
beliefs. 

Mr. Lloyd Morris's book, “The Celtic Dawn," 
possessing this rare quality of impartiality in ad- 
dition to its other good qualities, 1s, therefore, 
something in the nature of a literary event. 
There is no question that it deserves to rank as 
the standard work on the subject—a volume in- 
dispensable to those who would obtain accurate 
information concerning the most important lit- 
erary movement of our time. Mr. Morris is 
gifted with discerning enthusiasm; he can under- 
standingly admire the lyrical christianity of 
Lionel Johnson, the imaginative paganism of AE, 
the satire of George Birmingham, the realism of 
St. John Ervine, the humorous fantasy of James 
Stephens. Appreciation of the genius of one of 
these writers does not blind him to the genius of 


the other; he has the comprehensiveness of ap- 
preciation which is characteristic of the true 
critic. 

His method is historical and analytical. He 
tells us that his book is a study of the several 
movements which, although having their foun- 
dation in a single consciously expressed philoso- 
phy, have labored in widely varied fields to pro- 
duce a new social synthesis in contemporary 
Ireland. He has found five of these movements 
to be of major importance—those concerned with 
literature, the drama, the revival of Gaelic as 
the language of daily speech, with economic and 
social reform, and with political thought. These 
ideas he keeps in mind throughout the book, 
eventually establishing to the satisfaction of the 
reader his contention that the Celtic Renascence 
is a social synthesis, rather than a purely literary 
and artistic expression. 

It is a logical and coherent work, as careiully 
constructed as a sonnet. Also it is clear and en- 
gaging—a true portrait of the mind and the soul 
of contemporary Ireland. That Mr. Morris has 
the historical as well as the critical sense is 
proved by (among other things) the last part of 
the last chapter of his book, in which he deals, 
with admirable perspective, with the revolution 
of Easter Week, 1916. "It was," he writes, “ип- 
doubtedly, a chimeric scheme, the expression of a 
dream and of an aspiration that have never been 
quiescent since the Union. It was also, to a cer- 
tain extent, the expression of the Neo-Celtic 
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philosophy as that is understood today, seeking a 
refuge from life not in art, but in action. It made 
heroes, and it integrated even more strongly than 
beíore, the race consciousness that the renascence 
in Ireland has developed. . . The period of 
the renascence may justly be said to close with 
the rebellion. What тау come afterward will be 
the fruit reaped from the harvest that the 
renascence has sowed. For it has born a new 
thought, a new literature, a new economy, a new 
social philosophy, even a new nation in Ireland.” 

This is clear thinking and strong writing. It 
must be understood that this book of Mr. 
Morris's is something more than an essay in 
Belles-Lettres; it is a penetrating study of a long 
misunderstood nation. Irish poetry and Irish 
politics are so closely interrelated that no reader 
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can understand one without understanding the 
other. The student of literature will &nd in Mr. 
Morris's book knowledge of the political and 
economic inspirations or causes or coloring en- 
vironment of Irish literature. And the student 
of politics and economics—anyone, in fact, who 
wishes information that will be of use to him 
when the United States, in the day of making 
peace terms, fulfills its pledge of upholding the 
rights of small 'nations—will find the best expla- 
nation of Irish conditions in the works of the Irish 
poets, dramatists, and story-tellers, works to 
which Mr. Lloyd Morris supplies the best intro- 
duction yet written. Joyce KILMER. 


THE CkEtLTIC Dawn, by Lloyd R. Morris, "14, 
New York. The Macmillan Company, $1.50. 


LETTER-BOX 


June 14, 1917 


To THE Epitor: Мау I take this opportunity 
to heartily commend the splendid letter from 
Clifford K. Brown, published in your issue of 
June 1, against the use of liquor at University 
and Class reunions. These are war times! Lloyd 
George has said we fight three enemies—Ger- 
many, Austria, and drink. 

Columbia has already taken a splendid stand 
on war matters. Let it take an equal stand on 
this important matter. A voluntary committce 
on war prohibition, composed of many of our 
leading citizens, said: ‘Save 11,000,000 loaves of 
bread a day." Why not join the campaign? 

Columbia ought to take a stand on this matter 
in decisive fashion because it believes heartily 
in it, not because other colleges are doing it. I 
find, however, in traveling about the country that 
a number of our leading institutions are taking 
very advanced steps along these lines. For exam- 
ple, Yale has a committee of seventy-one headed 
by William H. Taft and composed of some of their 
most prominent alumni, to promote interest in 
prohibition, certainly as far as the University is 
concerned. Many have sent in favorable com- 
ments in response to their letter to all alumni. 
The following from Tad Jones is significant: 


If there were any arguments in favor of the use 
ot alcohol —one might set down some objections, but 
morally, physically or socially there is nothing in its 


favor. How ridiculous it is to hear a man mentally 
sound, say that it is necessary to drink to be sociable 


or that a party would be dead without liquor. If the 
success of a Class party is dependent upon the 
amount of alcohol consumed, then. I should say. 
it would be far better to cut out the Class parties. 

We know what alcohol is, and we know what it 
does. Any action that we can take to curb its use 
must surely redound to the glory ot the Class taking 
such action and to the ultimate good of our Uni- 
versity. 

The present movement is most commendable. 

Yours very sincerely 


FRED Н. RINDGE, Jr. 


June 15, 1917 

To THE Epitor: May I be permitted to com- 
ment briefly upon the letter of Mr. Brown, Secre- 
tary of Earl Hall, which appeared in your columns 
in the issue of June 1, 1917? 

The last paragraph of Mr. Brown's letter gives 
the impression that our Class decided not to have 
alcoholic refreshments at Commencement, and 
that our Class has taken a stand in favor of pro- 
hibition. 

This question was never discussed by our Class, 
and I do not know that the majority of our mem- 
bers have expressed any views in regard thereto. 

The facts as they have been brought to mv at- 
tention are that the General Commencement 
Committee requested that in view of the present 
conditions, all festivities on the Campus be sus- 
pended, and that all classes refrain from serving 
refreshments at their class headquarters. In 
these views, the Decennial Committee of our 
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Class heartily concurred. I do not believe, how- 
ever, that the General Commencement Com- 
mittee intended to make any rule or express any 
opinion, except as affecting this Commencement, 
and that its decision was based upon the present 
exceptional conditions and had nothing to do 
with the question of prohibition. 

In conclusion, I can only state that I have 
never entered into any argument on the question 
of prohibition, but I do feel that the action taken 
this year does not warrant any belief that any 
class or the alumni at large have expressed any 
views on the point. 


WM. SCHWARZ 


Secretury, Class of 1907 


DEAR Tyson: 


You have probably received my little account 
of our Columbia meeting. I am very glad I 
stayed bevond the time, I expected, for my boy 
is in the Neuilly Hospital with a pretty big shell 
wound in his thigh. He had been bringing in 
wounded all night and in the early morning of 
the eleventh was hit by a bit of shell which did 
him up pretty badly. Thank God it did not hit 
the bone and he is being well spoiled by Dr. 
Powers, '83M. 

You have read of Pershing’s reception last 
night. It was the biggest thing in the way of 
hysterics I have seen. We are the stuff here just 
now. 

I am leaving the office anywhere up to 11:30 at 
night and am too busy to do much writing so I 
want you to convey my greetings to the Federa- 
tion Directors, to Romaine, Barnes, dear Georges 
Renault, Jim Livingston, Ollie Hand, Keppel, 
Charlie Reed and all Early Eighties and do not 
forget Dick at the Club. Have you moved? Ad- 
dress, American Ambulance Headquarters, 31 
Rue Constantine, Paris. 


Best regards, ARROWSMITH 


District of Columbia Alumni Meet 


The great mass of war work has brought many 
Columbia men to Washington. This influx of 
alumni was the signal for holding a much larger 
mobilization in the District than has been known 
for many a day. The Alumni Club arranged a 
joint meeting and smoker at The Cosmos Club 
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on June 11, to which visiting Columbia and a 
goodly number of the Washington alumni came. 

The business of the local club was briefly 
transacted and resulted in the election of the fol- 
lowing officers: 

President, George Oakley Totten, Jr., 'g1F.A. 

Vice-President for the College, William Waller, 
'48. 

Vice-President for Medicine, Sergeant-General 
W. C. Braisted, '86. 

Vice-President for Mines, Н. Н. B. Meyer, '85. 

Vice-President for Law, Dr. S. S. Laws, '70. 

Secretary-Treasurer, H. B. Chubb, '13A.M. 


E. C. Barnard, '84 Mines, the Club's delegate 
to the Trustee Nominating Convention, made 
an interesting report of happenings in New York. 
His account of the meeting of the Local Club 
Committee elicited much discussion and resulted 
in the appointment of a special committee on the 
question of dues and membership. 

Following the business meeting, addresses were 
made by Mr. Ewing, the retiring president of the 
Club; Professor W. A. Hervey, '93, who is in the 
city with a corps of men doing work for the De- 
partment of Justice; Dr. E. Stage Whitin, ’04, 
and J. D. Sears, '11, who are here working on in- 
ternment camps. Dean F. P. Keppel, '98, looked 
in for a few minutes but had to return to his du- 
ties at the War Department. 

It is with great regret that the Washington 
Alumni have to bid farewell to Thomas Ewing, 
':85. Dr. Marcus Benjamin, '78 Mines, expressed 
on behalf of the local club the feeling of apprecia- 
tion for the interest and loyalty and good Colum- 
bia spirit Mr. Ewing has shown in such large 
meausre while here in official life. 

Those present were: 


Dean F. P. Keppel, '98; Prof. W. A. Hervey, '93; 
A. E. Abramson, '18; L. W. Zychlinski, '18; G. T. 
Nebel, '17; Henry Brennecke, '14; Ernest Bren- 
necke, '17; E. E. Cochran, '17; H. O. Licht, '17; 
F. M. Debatin, '17; H. P. Teall, '17; F. R. Whelan, 
'17; А. R. Carpenter, Ext.; J. D. Sears, ' r1; Oliver 
Hoyem, '18]; Dr. Paul Haroldson; Dr. E. Stagg 
Whitin, '04; Dr. Marcus Benjamin, '78 Mines; 
Hon. Thomas Ewing,’ 85; С. О. Totten, Jr., '91 F.A.; 
Е. D. Head, '82L; Colonel C. C. McCulloch, '92M ; 
C. P. Karr, '78 Mines; Dr. Julius Goebel, Jr., 
'15Ph.D.; Dr. C. L. G. Anderson, '84M; В. L. 
Wheeler, '05S; Dr. E. О. Merchant, '12Ph.D.; 
C. V. Chesley, '15; E. C. Barnard, '84 Mines; L. J. 
Fractenberg, ‘10Ph.D.; Dr. S. S. Laws, '70L ; Rev. 
P. Е. Hall, '88; С. S. Rice. '87Mines; E. W. Cady, 
"7414; T. Н. Thiesing, '14L; Н. B. Chubb, '13A.M. 
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RESIDENT Butler'sCommencement Address 

was entitled “А World in Ferment’’—a par- 
ticularly apt characterization of our present state 
of existence. The University has not been with- 
out the pale of excitation, as most of us well know 
who have followed and watched the surgings and 
seethings of the various tides of graduate and 
undergraduate, mature and immature, official and 
unofficial opinion since the beginning of the war, 
and particularly sincethis country's entry therein. 
As became an institution of higher learning ‘‘free- 
dom of assembly, freedom of speech, and freedom 
of publication" were given to апу one connected 
with Columbia. We were not unique in bestow- 
ing this privilege—other universities have had 
embroilments over the question of the various 
types of “freedom” as serious as, and in some 
instances more serious than, some of ours. But we 
were unique in our toleration. Once again we 
scemed to be the victims of an almost playfully 


malicious spirit which sometimes creeps unwit- 
tingly into the newspapers, and Columbia was 
held up to the public attention as breeding an- 
archists and traitors because several of her 
members had missed the parental chastisement 
which might have infused in them a more decent 
respect for authority. Our good friend, the New 
York Globe, suggested very pointedly that our 
misguided students ought to have been spanked 
"upon the campus." We concur in the belief that 
this treatment would have brought about a hap- 
pier result. The President's emphatic declaration 
that ''there is and will be no place in Columbia 
University . . for any person who opposes 
or who counsels opposition to the effective en- 
forcement of the laws of the United States, or 
who acts, speaks, or writes treason” is as admir- 
able as its reception at the Alumni luncheon was 
enthusiastic, and we have already learned that the 
"separation of any such person from Columbia 
University will be as speedy as the discovery of 
his offense." Though somewhat belated, this was 
none the less a distinct promise of that spanking 
and we rejoice that it has already been adminis- 
tered so speedily and vigorously. 


But the year just passed has been filled with 
events which have placed upon Columbia and 
upon every institution of learning in the land 
burdens and problems which they had never be- 
fore been called upon to remove or solve. А vear 
ago the University opened as usual. It was not 
long before every one began to realize that what 
had been impending for some time—the entry of 
this country into the world conflict —was inevi- 
table. It was hard to determine just what was 
best to be done in a situation which offered so 
many opportunities for mistake and wasted ef- 
fort, and which presented problems dressed in 
unshapely and unfamiliar clothes. There were 
some who would have been pleased if Columbia 
had thrown up breastworks along Broadwav or 
in South Field, and armed every student. Others 
advised ignoring altogether training in military 
science as being unbecoming to an institution 
whose primary purposes are supposed to be con- 
cerned only with the mental development o! 
those entrusted to its care. 

And then came the break in diplomatic rela- 
tions between this country and Germany. The 
way was clearer then—at least, it was less clouds. 
The University met in assembly at which Presi- 
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The Alumni Office has been keeping since the beginning of the War a list of alumni who have 
entered the service of the government in a military or non-military capacity, or of those who by 
their activity in various lines have assisted the government. The News confidently expected to 
print in this early summer issue a list of Columbia graduates and students who have been con- 
spicuous in this service. We have decided not to do this for two reasons: The list is of necessity 
so far from being complete that 1t would require considerable addenda later; and the list is of 
such length that it would displace articles about the recent Commencement season—which we 


feel would be unfortunate. The Alumni Office will exhaust all sources of information both 
in this country and abroad about Columbia men tn the country's service, and will tryto keep 
the record as complete as possible under the rather difficult circumstances. We hope all will 
recognize immediately the necessity for the heartiest cooperation in this matter, and urgently 
request that every item of information about Columbia graduates be sent immediately to the 


Alumni Office—The Editors. 


dent Butler promised to the government the 
wholehearted support of the University and of its 
members. Plans were speedily announced that 
Columbia would mobilize so as best to be able 
to lend assistance to city, state, and national 
agencies. Events since that time are well known. 
Demands have come and have been speedily 
answered. 

It is interesting to note the registration figures 
for the spring term which show that there were, 
of a total enrollment in the University, of 13,714 
students, about 1500 male undergraduates. The 
enrollment in the undergraduate battalion was 
variable, but before the men began to drop out to 
enter the various arms of the service, there were 
approximated 800, or about one-half of the en- 
rollment. This is not a figure which need cause 
anvone any alarm as to the attitude of the 
Columbia undergraduate in regard to his obliga- 
tions for military service. 


It is with great regret that Columbia alumni 
have learned of the retirement from active service 
to the Universitv of Professor James Furman 
Kemp, '84 Mines. He has been head of the De- 
partment of Geology since 1891, and is loved by 
every student who has come under his care. He 
is one of the most eminent American geologists, 
and he has been for many years one of the strong 
forces in Columbia life. His retirement is due to 
ill health, in turn the result of intense applica- 
tion and overwork. 


The Alumni Office is making a plea for assis- 
tance in keeping the records of graduates and 
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students who have entered or who may in the 
future enter upon national service whether mili- 
tary or non-military. As many agencies as pos- 
sible have already been employed to keep in 
touch with information as to the whereabouts of 
Columbia men who are proving their worth 
to the nation in some form, but it is not 
humanly possible to get to the source of all 
the data. We need assistance from every 
alumnus. Wecan not urge too strongly therefore 
that each reader of the News cooperate as far 
as lies in his power to send to the Alumni Office 
at the University every item of information about 
the war activity of anyone connected with 
Columbia. 


It is certainly to the credit of American uni- 
versities that we have heard so little from them of 
what they owe themselves in war time. Aside 
from many important and pressing problems of 
administration, they are facing the enormous task 
of caring for their men in Europe. In this prob- 
lem we can have no help from our allies, for they 
have not encountered similar conditions. The 
British Tommy, when he is not in service on the 
firing line, is near enough to his home to return 
there, and the French poilu is practically home. 
The Sammie, however, will meet different condi- 
tions and require special care. The Y. M. C. A. 
and the Red Cross have recognized the need, and 
are shaping their plans accordingly. But thereisa 
distinct cry for some organization able to engage 
in a different way the attention of the Americans, 
and it is certain that the American University 
Union in Europe, the formation of which is de- 
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scribed elsewhere in this issue, can accomplish 
something beyond the scope of any existing body. 
It will provide a much needed college atmosphere 
for our boys when most needed. It will do more 
than any one thing to counteract the evils, moral 
and physical, present in the European capitals. 
The various universities of which it is composed 
will be enabled to have definite headquarters 
in Paris and later in other European cities, and 
American traditions can be maintained amid 
American surroundings. 

There will be much for a Columbia representa- 
tive to do abroad. The thing of primary impor- 
tance, of course, will be to keep an accurate record 
of all Columbia men in the service. Where ad- 
vice or assistance is necessary he can be of great 
aid in keeping men in touch with home, for- 
warding mail and parcels, visiting sick and 
wounded, lending financial assistance when neces- 
sary—the duties are too obvious for mention and 
too numerous to list. 

The support necessary from the individual 
alumnus will be very small in comparison to the 
immense return. The University itself has al- 
ready become affiliated with the Union. When 
the call for support comes, as come it will unless 
the war ends sooner than we all expect, Columbia 
men should respond promptly and substantially. 
This war is likely to end in favor of the side which 
can maintain its morale longest. The spirit of 
the men in the trenches must be maintained. 
This is a university proposition for university 
men and it has been entered from a university 
standpoint. It should receive universal uni- 
versity support. 


The Columbia War Papers, of which the first 
series comprised fourteen titles, have been dis- 
continued—temporarily, we hope, for they were 
one of the most effective instruments in the 
hands of the University at a time when it is part 
of a scheme of education to keep everyone in- 
formed of the opinion of our experts on subjects 
directly affecting the public welfare. 


Alumni trustee nominating conventions have 
become such regular items of alumni business 
that their importance to the University commu- 
nity has now been definitely established. The 
ninth convention, held on June 5, was well at- 
tendedand in its membership were represented ap- 
proximately five thousand alumni from all parts 
of the Western Hemisphere. The first convention 


was held in 1909 and there were represented ap- 
proximately 2700 alumni, so that in the brief 
history of these annual meetings the organized 
alumni have doubled in number. While this may 
or may not be a result of interest in the privilege 
of alumni representation on the governing Board 
of the University, there is one result, which has 
inevitably followed and that is the deeper in- 
sight which the alumni in general obtain into the 
vast mechanism which the modern Columbia has 
now become. It has long been suggested that an 
alumni trustee has not fulfilled his duty toward 
the alumni who chose him to represent them on 
the trustees until he has in some way made a re- 
port on the way by which the alumni can be of 
assistance to the University. Our retired alumni 
trustees are few in number, and it is not too late 
to begin the custom of an annual alumni trustee 
report. We hope it will be inaugurated this vear. 
In successfully proposing Herbert L. Satterlee 
for alumni trusteeship, the Ph.D. Alumni 
Association has accomplished an object which it 
has cherished for several years—namely, welding 
the ties which bind to Columbia the members of 
the Association. Certain it is they could not 
have chosen a candidate who represents so forci- 
bly so many schools of the University. His 
record in the legal profession and as a citizen 
and philanthropist is an enviable one, and his 
election brings to the service of the trustees one 
who has already proved his worth to Columbia, 
to the city, to the state, and to the nation. 
The Local Club Committee has met and we 
hope the result of its deliberations will end a 
discussion of long standing. The situation was 
in brief this: Columbia alumni realized the 
importance of forming a central organization for 
the performance of certain necessary details of 
alumni administration; support was necessarv 
and was forthcoming from several sources, of 
which the two most important were the alumni 
associations representing the various schools cf 
the University and from alumni in various geo- 
graphical centers who had organized into clubs: 
the former number about 4000; the latter about 
400. The financial support received from the one 
was correspondingly greater than that received 
from the other and there was considerable dith- 
culty in reconciling the needs of the two classes 
so that each would receive like privileges in the 
central organization. It has taken several years 
to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion and in that 
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p2riod practically every phase of the relationship 
between various groups of Columbia alumni has 
been discussed. The outcome of the matter is 
therefore a most happy one—the local clubs have 
gotten what they need and want, which is of 
primary importance; the central organization 
loses none of the support which it needs so badly 
from all alumni organizations; and the general 
discussion of the entire alumni situation has 
proved of inestimable value to all who have had 
any share in it. 

The News requested Charles Н. Mapes, '85, 
'89 Mines, Chairman of the University Commit- 
tee on Athletics, for a statement of the plans of 
the Columbia athletic authorities for next year. 
Mr. Mapes stated that a meeting of the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association would be held in 
August 2, in response to call, of which a copy is 
given herewith, and that Columbia would have 
nothing to announce until after this meeting. 


The National Collegiate Athletic Association 


Middletown, Connecticut, July 7, 1917 
DEAR SIR: 

A letter was sent some weeks ago by the under- 
signed to the colleges of the country, suggesting the 
advisability of a conference this summer, to discuss 
the prospects for intercollegiate athletics during the 
next college year. and to recommend, if possible, a 
program that would appeal to all parts of the coun- 
try as best suited to safeguard the country’s interests 
in the present critical situation and at the same time 
to preserve college athletics, so far as they may be 
kept up without detriment to the military needs. 
A large number of replies were received, practically 
all favoring such a conference. 

It has been suggested that a meeting of the whole 
association be held, rather than that of the Executive 
Committee. An expression of opinion on this point 
was asked from the district representatives, and 
from a number of other gentlemen prominent in 
collegiate athletics. The large majority of those 
consulted favor the original plan of a meeting of the 
Executive Committee. However, in order that there 
may be a general expression of opinion, it has been 
decided to invite all the colleges that care to do so 
to send representatives to meet with the Executive 
Committee, with the understanding that all present 
take part in the discussion and aid in formulating 
the decisions to be reached. The expenses of the 
district representatives alone will be borne by the 
Association. In order that the fullest possible infor- 
mation may be available for the meeting, these rep- 
resentatives will be asked to correspond with the 
colleges of their districts, and to come to the con- 
ference ready to report on the attitude taken, or 


likely to be taken next ycar, by individual colleges 
and by local associations. 

The meeting will be held at the Willard Hotel, 
Washington, District of Columbia, on Thursday, 
August 2, beginning at I00'clock a. m. It is hoped 
that a large number of college men may be able to 
attend, so as to aid with their advice in the solution 
of this important and pressing problem. 


PALMER E. PIERCE, President 
FRANK W. NICOLSON, Secretar y-Treasurer 


On the occasion of the visit of the Italian Mis- 
sion to this country, the University had already 
suspended its sessions for the academic year so 
there was no opportunity for a public reception 
similar to that accorded the French and British 
Missions early in May. However, Columbia was 
well represented in the various festivities and 
ceremonies attendant upon the visit of the Mis- 
sion to New York: President Butler, '82, Charles 
Evans Hughes, '84L, and Mayor Mitchel, '99, 
made addresses which featured a luncheon given 
on June 22 by the Merchants Association. At 
this luncheon, William Fellowes Morgan, '80, 
'84Mines, President of the Association, was 
chairman, and one of the speakers for the 
Italian Commission was Senator Guglielmo Mar- 
coni, '17Hon. President Butler was also Chair- 
man of the Reception Committee and entertained 
the Commission at Luncheon at the President's 
House on June 23. 


In reply to a query put by the News, informa- 
tion has been received from Phillips-Exeter Acad- 
emy that the annual race between Exeter and 
Groton for the Columbia Challenge Trophy was 
not rowed this year. 


This is the last issue of Volume VIII. The 
next number will begin Volume IX and will 
appear in September. 


An index of Volume VIII will be compiled 
during the summer. Subscribers desiring a 
copy please apply to the Managing Editor. 


CLUB TELEPHONE NUMBER 


Through an oversight, the Columbia Uni- 
versity Club, at 18 Gramercy Park ts not 


listed in the May Telephone Directory. The 
number as before is—GRAMERCY 4783. 


House COMMITTEE 
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First Columbia Unit 


completed. The ready response from all classes has 
enabled the Committee to extend the scope of their 
plans. Columbia is to have much larger representa- 
tion in the American Field Service in France than 
was originally anticipated. А little pushing by the 
few classes not yet complete will enable the Com- 
mittee to close the fund and make full announcement 
of amounts received and number of cars sent over. 


I earnestly urge all Chairman of classes where 
the fund has not yet been completed to personally 
take charge of pushing their subscriptions to com- 
pletion within the next few days. There are so 
many calls upon us right and left that some particular 
benefit is going to be overlooked. Make sure that 
it is not the Columbia Ambulance Fund. 


I wish at this time also to acknowledge my ap- 
preciation for the liberal response of the Alumni 
to this call. 


Henry E. Montgomery, 


Chairman 
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PRESENTATION OF FLAGS TO COLUMBIA REGIMENT 


HE National Flag and Regimental Colors 

were presented to the Columbia Battalion 
on South Field on the afternoon of May 29 in the 
presence of representatives of the Army, the 
Navy, the State, and the City. General Bell 
commanding the Department of the East, repre- 
sented the United States Army; Rear-Admiral 
Nathaniel R. Usher, Commandant of the New 
York Navy Yard and Third Naval District, 
represented the Navy; Governor Whitman could 
not be present and his representative was Major 
George F. Chandler, '95M, commanding officer of 
the New York State Troopers; and Mayor John 
Purroy Mitchel, '99, represented the City of 
New York. The ceremony was held immedi- 
ately in front of the South Stand which, in 
spite of disagreeable and unfavorable weather, 
was generously filed with alumni, students, 
and friends. The National Flag was a gift 
to the Battalion of Mr. H. H. Cammann, mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees, and the Society of 
the Early Eighties were the donors of the Colum- 
bia Colors. The Society turned out in force and 
occupied the seats immediately back of the re- 
viewing stand. 

The ceremony opened with a procession of 
donors, trustees, guests, and their escorts, from 
the Trustees' Room to the reviewing stand on 
South Field. The presentation was under the 
auspices of the Military Training Corps of the 
University's Plan of Mobilization, and the Direc- 
tors of the Alumni Federation acted as escorts of 
honor. When the procession reached the review- 
ing stand, the Battalion, whose ranks had been 
somewhat thinned because many men had left to 
join the Reserve Officers Training Corps camps 
in various parts of the country, marched on the 
field from the quadrangle back of the library 
where they had assembled. 

James Duane Livingston, '80, Chief of the 
Military Training Corps, announced briefly the 
purpose of the gathering. President Butler 
made an address and introduced Herbert L. 
Satterlee, '83, who made the following speech of 
presentation: 


Major-General Bell, Commanding the Depart- 
ment ot the East, Rear-Admiral Usher, Comman- 
dant of New York Navy Yard and Third Naval 
District, The Governor (in the person of Major 
Chandler), the Mayor of New York—Gentlemen: 
Representing as you do the great military, naval, 


and civic institutions of our Country, you honor 
our University by your presence here today and 
you add distinction to this simple, but significant, 
ceremony. Неге on the ground which our fore- 
fathers in' battle consecrated to freedom, and under 
the shelter of our University buildings, the Colum- 
bia Regiment is about to receive the National 
Colors and‘ thes Columbia Flag, twin symbols of 
Liberty and Learning. 

This regiment is a training corps for officers. 
Since its organization about fourteen hundred men 
have been enrolled in it. Nearly three hundred of 
these men have already left to go to Plattsburg or 
enter National Guard organizations. The regiment 
includes a signal corps of about seventy men, a 
mounted detachment of over one hundred, an 
engineer corps of seventy-five, a motor detachment 
and an ambulance corps. What the regiment 
needs now is State recognition and a summer train- 
ing camp in the neighborhood of the city. 

Officers and men of the Columbia Training Regi- 
ment, the donors of these flags wish to express to 
you a message of confidence and affection, with 
which is mingled not a little pride. You have per- 
severingly undergone a thorough course of drill 
and instruction without being told definitely for 
what particular service you were to be employed, 
and this testifies your determination in fulfilling 
your sense of patriotic duty. You are to be com- 
plimented on it and congratulated on the degree of 
proficiency which you have already attained. Your 
work has taken more tenacity of purpose than if 
you had known in advance the special object for 
which you were being trained. You have been 
fortunate in your officers and instructors and we 
hope that the State may recognize you officially 
and aid you and that you may be lucky in your 
assignment to active service of importance. 

That you are to be entrusted with these flags 
means that each one of you is personally worthy— 
each a loyal American who has dedicated himself 
to the high purpose of this War; that each has put 
Right and Justice above ambition and all personal 
consideration; that each has staked his fortune and 
his life on the triumph of our cause; that each one 
of you in his appointed place and station—without 
faltering—will do his part to carry these colors on- 
ward and upward until they wave on the heights of 
victory beside the ensigns of our gallant Allies. 

All of our history is woven into the folds of the 
National Flag. It means today what the men of 
other days and other wars have made it—in addi- 
tion to all that, in the future, it will mcan what 
you men make it. Keep that idea in your minds. 
You have doubtless often thought that you would 
like to have had a share in writing history, as did 
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ON THE REVIEWING STAND 


Left to right: General Bell, Mayor Mitchel, '99, President Butler, '82, Herbert L. Satterlee, '83, 


Major George Е. Chandler, '905M, and Admiral Usher 


the men of '76, 1812, '61 and '98; and now as you 
stand here, you are a part of those devoted and 
determined hosts who in years to come will be 
known as the men of 1917. Our Flag has always 
stood for freedom and fair play and law and order. 
That is what it meant in 1898 to Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and the Philippines. That is part of the American 
spirit of the message that our National life has con- 
veyed to all the world, and now that message has 
become the grim purpose of more than a dozen allied 
nations. Help to carry it to the unhappy lands that 
are in the despotic grasp of the Imperial German 
Government. The Hohenzollerns and their follow- 
ers stand for evervthing that this country was estab- 
lished to deny. They are attempting to force upon 
the world a system that is absolutely destructive of 
our most cherished ideals—of the very best things 
that we know and strive for. To defeat them, we 
must give the very best that we have in us. These 
autocrats are following a line of selfish national evo- 
lution of ambition without conscience, and of faith- 
lessness and cruelty unknown in the history of na- 
tions. For such as they to inscribe on their banners, 
"God with us” is a sham and a mockery. Our Flag 


needs no such legend. If it stands now as in the 
past, for democracy and decency, for christianity 
and civilization, it will continue to typify the service 


of man for his fellow-man, which is the working out 
of God's purpose in the world; and His blessing will 
follow it wherever it goes, though it bear no pious 
motto. In common with all the other units that 
wear the American uniform today, you share the 
high privilege of keeping the National colors. 

Our University colors—the dear, familiar old blue 
and white—the Regimental flag is your special 
charge. To your hands we affectionately commit it 
today. It recalls all the associations of College days 
—the friendships and the hopes of student lite—the 
hard-won victories on field and river—the traditions 
of our Alma Mater. Its folds enclose a host ot 
happy memories. It also reminds us of the high 
standard that Columbia sets for her sons to follow 
and of the part that they have played in every war 
in which the United States has engaged. We know 
that you will cherish these Columbia colors—that 
they are safe in your hands. 

Major Cochran, these flags will now be handed to 
you by Miss Butler. 


` 
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Left to right: Mr. H. Н. Cammann, member of the Board of Trustees, donor of the National Colors; Ambrose D. Henry» 

'84, Alumni Trustee, President of the Society of the Early Eighties, donors of the Regimental Flag; Herbert L. Satterlee: 

*83, who made the presentation address; Miss Sarah Schuyler Butler, '15B, who handed the flags to the color guard; 

Major George С. Cochran, '84M, receiving the flag; in the right foreground the color guard, who have already received 
the Stars and Stripes 


On behalf of Mr. Н. Н. Camman, a Trustee of the 
University, I have the honor of presenting to the 
Columbia Regiment the National Colors. 

On behalf of the Society of the Early Eighties, I 
have the honor of presenting the Columbia Regi- 
mental Colors. 

When the War is over, we know that you ‘will 
bring these flags back to be treasured among the 
revered relics in our University Halls—faded they 
undoubtedly will be—perhaps torn and gashed, but 
bring them back you will, unsullied by dishonor—the 
National Colors more sacred to us than before for the 
larger and wider meaning that you will have given 
them, and the University colors dearer than ever in 
the hearts of all Columbia men. 


The colors were handed by Miss Sarah 
Butler, '15B, on behalf of the donors, to Major 
George G. Cochran, '84M, who received them 
on behalf of the Battalion. The Battalion then 


passed in review, which was conducted by 
General Bell. 


The accompanying poem was written by one of 
the friends of Columbia who lives near the cam- 
pus and was inspired by the ceremony of pres- 
entation of the colors to the Battalion. 


COLUMBIA'S LEGION 
By an old Lady across the Way 


Columbia's sons fare forth to war 
To battle for the right; 
Columbia's flag is borne before 
To lead them in the fight. 
Together go those bonnie flags 
Of the Columbias twain; 

God grant them both victorious 
Ere they return again. 


The old “South Field” will miss you, lads, 
But you'll bear it in mind; 

"Twas there you got your precious flags 
To lead vou on to find 

Sweet Peace, that lies so shattered now 
O'er Earth from sea to sea, 

To raise her up and crown her brow, 

The Hope of all to be. 


O Mother wise, Columbia, 
Thy sons all hold thee dear; 
Now to thy roll of honor 

Add these this coming year. 
God have them in his keeping 
Whatever rank they fill, 

In life, or in death sleeping, 
Through every cheer or ill. 
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EARLY EIGHTIES DINE ON TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


HE annual spring meeting of the Early 

Eighties was the tenth anniversary of the 
founding of the Society and was held at the 
Faculty Club at the University immediately after 
the presentation of the colors to the Columbia 
Battalion on May 29. The guests of the Society 
were: 

General J. Franklin Bell and Aide Capt. Murphy; 
Lieutenant Wilcox, Admiral Usher's aide; Captain 
A. B. Fry; Major George F. Chandler, '95M, repre- 
senting Governor Whitman; Major Arthur S. 
Dwight, '85 Mines; Major George G. Cochran, 
'84M ; Frank D. Fackenthal, ’06; Francis S. Bangs, 
'78; Ruford Franklin, '86, representing Upper 
Eighties; Arthur Ware, '98 F.A., representing the 
Forty-niners; Professor A. De V. Tassin, author of 
Columbia Hymn; and Levering Tyson, '11 A.M. 


Because of the unclement weather the dinner, 
which was to have been held on the Faculty Club 
lawn, had to be served indoors. Music was in 
charge of Harry Bennet; the Society's Band was 
on hand under the leadership of Sergeant Mode, 
and Charlie Reed, '84, led the singing. The din- 
ner was well attended and was one of the most 
enthusiastic of the long series of successful din- 
ners which have made the Society such an inte- 
gral part of Columbia alumni life. 

The occasion was essentially a military one, 
interpreting the term “military” in its most lib- 
eral sense. The toastmaster, Ambrose D. 
Henry, '84, President of the Society, in his ad- 
dress of welcome recalled that ten years ago the 
Society was founded by a few men “imbued with 
a spirit of loyalty and devotion to their Alma 
Mater—the same spirit which, when one's coun- 
try is the object of devotion, is called patriot- 
ism," the actuating force being a recognition of 
what their "Alma Mater had done for them and 
their consequent obligation to give to her their 
best and truest devotion and to make this known 
to the world with no uncertain sound." Не 
stated that the Society had done this ''with 
drum and fife and sound of voice, in season and 
out, in tune and out," and by their activity at- 
tempted to prove that lovalty and love were not 
idle words or antiquated ideals but rather words 
and ideals to be translated into action. Не 
pointed out that under conditions other than 
those of today—conditions ‘which fill our hearts 
with sorrow, our souls with hope, and our minds 
with grit and grim determination to make the 


Right prevail" the tenth anniversarv might 
have been celebrated in a spirit of levity and with 
entertainments "'conceived by the brain of 
Georges Renault and paid for by the high finance 
of Jerry Romaine." He called attention to the 
serious tone prevailing under which there must 
not be a spirit breeding loyalty, selfish and exclu- 
sive in character, but a spirit that breeds devo- 
tion to one's Alma Mater and nurtures the loy- 
alty to one's country under which College 
Spirit becomes Patriotism. 

The greetings of Mayor Mitchel, '99, who could 
not remain for the dinner, were conveyed by 
William C. Demorest, '81. Admiral Usher, who 
also had to leave immediately after the presenta- 
tion of colors in the afternoon, was represented bv 
Lieutenant Wilcox. Major Chandler, Governor 
Whitman's representative, spoke for the Gover- 
nor, and General Bell made an address which was 
most interesting and illuminating. Ву special re- 
quest no report of these interesting addresses was 
taken down for publication. 

Other speakers were Arthur S. Dwight, '85 
Mines, Alumni Trustee and Major in the First 
Reserve Engineers, who expected to leave for 
France almost any day; and Ruford Franklin, 
'86, President of the Upper Eighties, Arthur 
Ware, '98F.A., President of the Forty-Niners, 
and F. S. Bangs, '78, Vice-President of the Older 
Graduates, who spoke for their respective So- 
cieties. The toastmaster also called upon Ser- 
geant Mode who, in spite of and with the aid of 
interruptions from Barnes, told briefly of his ex- 
perience at the Border, in camp with his regi- 
ment ‘‘somewhere in New York State," and as an 
after-dinner speaker. 

А silent toast was drunk in memory of Ward, 
'81 Mines, former president of the Societv, 
whose death occurred since the last meeting. 
Throughout the evening the cheering was con- 
tinuous when someone was not speaking or sing- 
ing. The cheerers remembered Renault, who was 
absent because of illness, President Wilson, Presi- 
dent Butler, the guests—both those present and 
absent—and anyone or anything who or which 
any member of the society wished to commend 
vocally. 

Those present were: 

Livingston, '80; Morgan, '80; Paine, “80; Camp, 
'81; Demorest, '81; Nordeman, '81; Rambaut. 's1i; 
Sawyer, '81; Sayre, '81; Share, '81 Mines; Banks, 
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'82; Clark, '82; Gillies, '82; Greene, '82; Hepburn, 
'82; Payne, '82 Mines; Кау, '82; Romaine, '82; 
Simonds, '82; Warner, '82; Wiley, '82; and guest; 
Wise, "82; Barnes, '83; Brown, '83; Brewster, '83; 
Foster. '83 Mines; Hand, '83; Laimbeer, '83; Laim- 
beer, Jr., '83; Pott. '83; Satterlee, '83; West, '83; 
Appleby. '84; Cannon. '84; Hall, '84; Hathaway, '84; 
Henry, '84; Jenkins, '84; Jones, '84; McCarty, '84; 
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Moran, '84; Mulford, '84 Mines; Post, '84 Mines; 
Rapallo, '84; Кеса, '84; Taylor, '84. 

A feature of the evening was the singing of the 
Commencement Hymn in War Time, the words 
of which were written by Professor Algernon 
Tassin, by Mr. Hamilton who composed the 
music. 


SATTERLEE NOMINATED FOR TRUSTEESHIP 


HE Third Annual Alumni Trustee Nominat- 

ing Convention met in the Trustees’ Roomat 
the University at 4:00 p. m. on June 5, to choose 
a successor to James Duane Livingston, '50, whose 
term as Alumn! Trustee expired on June 30, 1917. 
There were present thirty-five delegates repre- 
senting twenty alumni organizations and the gen- 
eral members of the Alumni Federation, and the 
delegates present cast 4988 vates. The list of 
alumni organizations, the duly accredited dele- 
gates present and their vote, is as follows: 


Mines. Edwin Ludlow, '79 Mines; Н. Hobart 
Porter, '86 Mines; Thomas H. Leggett, 
"279 Mines "EJ M 
College. William A. Meikleham, ‘86; Isaac 
М. Seligman, '76; Morton С. Bogue 
OO” S/n Жор eo ee ER me te EOF 
Law. Н. Starr Giddings, 'oo, '03L; William 
C. Cammann, ‘91, '93L; George Е. But- 
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terworth, '74, '76L ie мезг 550 
New Jersey. John V. Bouvier, '86, '88L; 

William O. Wiley, '82; Robert W. Mac- 

beth, '06 . ж, сук: р чама} тезу” 339 
Р. and S. Victor A. Robertson, 83M . . . 313 
Ph.D. Stephen С. Williams, '81, '83Ph.D.; 

Edmund S. Joy. '88L, 'g2Ph.D.; Thomas 

D. Rambaut, '8r, 84Ph.D. . 193 


Unafhliated General Members. | Herbert T. 
Wade, '93; Thomas D. Rambaut, '81, 
'84Ph.D.; Arthur Ware, 98F.À. . . . . 177 

Architecture. Henry S. Kissam, '86F.A.; 
Goodhue Livingston, ‘88,  '9g2F.A.; 


Arthur Lobo, '04F.A. bomo I07 
Philadelphia. Henry Kraemer, ‘95 Mines; 

Lemuel Whitaker, 81 . . . . . . . . O 70 
Pittsburgh. James M. Clark. '87L; Henry 

Е. Hornbostel, 9o1F.A. . . . . . . . 58 
Cleveland. No representatives present. 
San Francisco. Edward R. Greene, 82... . 48 
Illinois. H. L. Hollis,'85 Mines. . . . . . 46 
Yonkers. Hampton D. Ewing. 88. . . . 40 
Maryland. George C. Saunders, 085... 36 
Utah. Joseph Struthers, 85 Mines . . . . 35 


! The delegates chosen to represent Cleveland were Emil 
Joseph, 779; Harris G. Sherman, “80M. The club was en- 
titled to cist fifty-two votes. 


Colorado. Edwin Ludlow,'79 Mines. . . . 33 
Northern New York. Косі Н. Brooks, 'оо . 33 
State of Washington. Gustavus T. Kirby, 

'95 Mines, '9g8L. . . . . . . . . . . 31 
Cuba. I. P. Agostini, 96M . . . . . . . . 29 
District of Columbia. Е. C. Barnard, '84 

hvbnll ME 28 
Buffalo. Orson J. Weimert, ooL . . . .. 17 


The meeting was called to order by President 
Butler, who welcomed the delegates to the Uni- 
versity. Isaac М. Seligman, '76, was chosen 
Chairman of the Convention and Gustavus T. 
Kirby, '95 Mines, '98L, Secretary. Robert Van 
Arsdale Norris, '85 Mines, and Herbert Living- 
ston Satterlee, '83, '85L, '85Ph.D., were placed 
before the delegates as candidates for nomination. 
The following letter was read to the Convention 
by Edwin Ludlow, '79 Mines, when called upon 
as the representative of the Alumni Club of 
Colorado: 


May 18, 1917 
Mr. Edwin Ludlow 


Chairman, Board of Delegates for 
Columbia Alumni Trustee, from the 
Schools of Mines, Engineering and Chemistry 


My DEAR Mr. LUDLOW: 


No one could appreciate more highly the honor 
which the Mines Alumni have conferred on me in 
suggesting my name for Alumni Trustee, in succes- 
sion to Mr. Livingston. I consider the alumni 
trusteeship as the blue ribbon of service to Columbia. 

Under the present conditions it seems to me that 
the Trustees of Columbia should be available at all 
times, and my being in Wilkes-Barre it would be 
impossible for me to take as active a part in the 
work of the Board as I think a Trustee should take, 
and as I should desire. 

Under the circumstances may I ask you to with- 
draw my name in favor of Mr. Herbert Satterlee, 
the nominee of the Association of Doctors. of 
Philosophy. 

Cordially yours, 


|j 


(Signed) R. V. NORRIS 
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THE NEW Pu.D. FLAG 
(For description see next page) 


The name of Mr. Norris as a candidate for the 
nomination was thereupon withdrawn. 

There being no other candidates for the nomina- 
tion, balloting for the election of Mr. Satterlee 
commenced and the Secretary announced that 
4988 votes had been cast by thirty-five delegates, 
representing twenty alumni organizations and 
the general members of the Federation, for Mr. 
Satterlee, and the Chairman duly announced that 
Mr. Satterlee was the unanimous choice of the 
Convention. 

The Chairman and Secretary were thereupon 
duly authorized to present the name of Herbert 
Livingston Satterlee, '83, '85L, '85Ph.D., to the 
Trustees as the choice of the Alumni for the 
alumni trusteeship which became vacant when 
Mr. Livingston’s term expired. 


Gustavus T. KIRBY, 
Secretary. 


Herbert Livingston Satterlee was born in New 
York City on October 31, 1863. He graduated from 
the School of Arts with the degree of B.S. in 1883, 
took his A.M. in 1884, and the Ph.D. апа LL.B. 
cum laude in 1885. He was admitted to the Bar of 
New York County in 1885 and entered the office of 
Evarts, Choate, and Beeman. He went to Wash- 
ington as private secretary to Senator William M. 
Evarts in 1886-1887. In 1891 he was one of the 
organizers of the Naval Reserve. He was Navi- 


gator of First Battalion, 1891-1895, and in 1896- 
1897 was Colonel and Aide-de-Camp to Governor 
Morton. He wasalso Naval Aide, with naval rank of 
Captain, on Governor Black's Staff until the begin- 
ning of the War with Spain. He was Lieutenant in 
United States Navy during the War with Spain and 
acted as Chief-of-Staff to Captain Bartlett. Не 
was three times on the Board of Visitors to the 
United States Naval Academy, and served as 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy under President 
Roosevelt at the end of his administration. He is 
one of the founders of the Navy League of the 
United States, and has always been its General 
Counsel. 

Professionally, Mr. Satterlee is counsel for vari- 
ous railroads, including the Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas; and at different times was counsel for vari- 
ous banks and trust companies. He was the organ- 
izer and counsel for the Depositors Committee oi 
the Knickerbocker Trust Company in 1907-1908. 
and after the reopening of that company, was a 
director. 

He is now counsel for the Morris Plan Companies. 
He is a Governor of the Lying-in-Hospital; of 
the State Charities Aid Association; Member of 
the Executive Committee of the Committee for 
Men Blinded in Battle; Former Chairman oí the 
New York State Commission for the Blind: and 
was Chief of the Naval Division of the Military 
and Naval Corps of the University Mobilization. 

Mr. Satterlee is an active member of the Ph.D.. 
Law and College Alumni Associations and has been 
President of the latter since the last annual meeting. 
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Ph. D. Meeting 


The annual business meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Doctors of Philosophy was held at the 
Faculty Club on the evening of June 5, and was, 
as usual, preceded by a dinner. 

The following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: 

President, Dr. A. L. Jones; Vice-President, Dr. E. 
S. Joy; Secretary, Dr. S. M. Wolff; Treasurer, Dr. 
D. W. Redmond; Executive Committee, Dr. H. E. 
Bard, Dr. J. D. Haney, Dr. R. G. Moldenke; 
Director, Dr. H. R. Moody. 


On behalf of the Association's delegates to the 
convention for the nomination of an Alumni 
trustee, Dr. Stephen G. Williams reported that 
the convention had nominated the Association's 
candidate, Dr. Herbert L. Satterlee. The nomin- 
ation met with great enthusiasm and the 
Association felt that it had done the University 
a service by its activity in this matter. 

The new Ph.D. banner designed by members of 
the staff of the School of Architecture was upon 
the walls, and the Association listened with much 
interest to Dr. Joy's interpretation of its sig- 
nificance. 

At the request of the President, Dr. Soper de- 
scribed the organization of the motor-boat patrol 
and of the recognition of its work which it had 
received at the hands of the navy. He spoke of 
the great opportunity for the development of a 
nautical school and of the value for the nation 
which such a school would have. 

Following Dr. Soper's report, the usual report 
from the Treasurer was received. 

Plans for the ensuing year were discussed at 
length and the Association looks forward to an 
increased membership and greater usefulness. 

The Ph.D. flag was designed by Professor 
William A. Boring, '89 Mines, and his staff of the 
School of Architecture. [t is the first flag ever 
planned by this faculty for any society connected 
with Columbia. The flag is made of woolen ban- 
ner bunting dyed for this particular purpose and 
is ten feet long and six feet wide. The main color 
is Columbia blue. The diagonal band is white, 
while the letters thereon, and in fact all the letters 
on the flag, are of roval blue—the color associated 
with the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The 
entire equipment consists of the emblem itself 
and three poles each ten feet or more in length. 
The flag can be used for decoration at meetings, 
carried as a banner in processions, transformed 
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into a standard to mark a gathering place, or 
hung on a vertical staff or on a horizontal pole 
from a building. 


P and S Spring Meeting 


On the evening of June 4, the Association of 
the Alumni of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons held its Spring Meeting at Columbia as is 
their usual custom. 

This meeting was devoted entirely to socia- 
bility and began with a delightful dinner at the 
Faculty Club. At the close of the dinner, the 
members and guests crossed the street to the 
auditorium of the School of Journalism and after 
a few minutes of routine business, the special 
entertainment of the evening was begun. Рго- 
fessor MacCallum told of his trip through the 
East Indian Archipelago, which he made in his 
sabbatical year. 

As well as showing pictures and describing the 
natives, their customs and habits, he told of his 
unusual opportunity for collecting rare pathologi- 
cal specimens, a large number of which he 
brought back to this country. 

This meeting was of such interest that it seems 
as though more graduates of the P and S 
should be glad to join the association for it alone, 
even if they care nothing about the work of the 
Association for the College and University or the 
annual scientific session which is always held in 
January. This scientific session is of unusual in- 
terest as it is always in charge of some professor 
who describes and demonstrates the latest de- 
velopments in his specialty and in his methods of 
teaching. 


1917 Law's Gift 


It is a custom for the graduating class of the 
Law School to make a presentation commemo- 
rating its graduation. The following letter was 
received by the News in regard to the nature of 
this year's gift: 


Dear Mr. Tyson: 

The class gift for the graduating class of the Law 
School amounted to about $230, being made up of 
a tax of $2.00 upon each member of the Class. The 
tax was set at this low figure because of the demands 
on so many of the men for uniforms, etc. The 
money is to be invested in Liberty Bonds until the 
end of the war and then both the principal and the 
accumulated interest is to be applied for the pur- 
chase of engravings for the decoration of the Law 
School. GEORGE DE FOREST LorpD, President 
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LOCAL CLUB COMMITTEE MEETS 


HE Local Club Committee met in the Trus- 

tees’ Room at the University at ten o’clock 
оп the morning of June 5. The following clubs sent 
delegates from their membership: Pittsburgh, 
James M. Clark, '87L; Buffalo, Orson J. Wei- 
mert, 'ooL; District of Columbia, E. C. Barnard, 
"В Mines; Maryland, George C. Saunders, '985; 
New Jersey, William O. Wiley, '82; San Fran- 
cisco, H. G. Sherman, '80M; Philadelphia, 
Henry Kraemer, '95 Mines. The Alumni Club 
of Utah appointed as its delegate, H. K. Masters, 
'94 Mines, who was formerly a resident of that 
State and familiar with Local Club affairs. Ed- 
win Ludlow, '79 Mines, of Lansford, Pennsyl- 
vania, was duly delegated to represent the 
Alumni Club of Colorado. E. H. Osterhout, '10, 
'I3L, of Northern New York, Harrison Deyo, 
'05, of Yonkers, Robert B. Walkinshaw, 'r1L, of 
Seattle, and Emil Joseph, '79, of Cleveland, had 
been appointed to represent their respective 
clubs but were not able to be present. There 
were present also, Frederick Coykendall, '95, 
'97S and Levering Tyson, '11A.M., President and 
Executive Secretary respectively of the Alumni 
Federation, and George Brokaw Compton, 'o9, 
' I 3L, Executive Secretary of the Alumni Federa- 
tion at the time it was organized, who, with Mr. 
Clark of Pittsburgh, originally composed the 
Local Club Committee. 

Mr. Coykendall called the meeting to order 
and stated that he hoped the discussions would 
result in frank expression of opinion by the repre- 
sentatives of the Local Clubs as to the best 
method for adjusting the inter-relations of the 
clubs, the school associations, and the central or- 
ganization, particularly in regard to finances, so 
as to enable all organizations and groups of 
alumni to work together most effectively for the 
University and for the alumni generally. He 
said he thought every member of the Committee 
would agree that for the successful carrying on of 
alumni affairs at Columbia, there is necessary a 
central organization to keep lists of graduates 
and information of all kinds about them: to in- 
form the alumni periodically about the Univer- 
sity through the medium of an alumni publication 
or otherwise; to supervisc and assume responsi- 
bility for the arrangements for all stated alumni 
functions, such as Commencement Day and 
Alumni Day; and to provide the machinery for 


choosing Alumni Trustees. For the express pur- 
pose of accomplishing these necessary and other 
details and for no other purpose, the Federaticn 
was organized and the plan was adopted after all 
features of Columbia alumni organizations then 
existing had been considered. Mr. Coykendall 
then pointed out that since 1913 the Federation 
had proved its value as a central alumni organi- 
zation to the University, to school, class and 
other alumni organizations, but that some of the 
Local Clubs did not seem to have been bencfited 
by the organization of the Federation. Attempts 
which had been made to discuss by correspon- 
dence what could be done to arrive at a satis- 
factory solution of the difhculty with the Local 
Clubs, were not successful. In turning over the 
meeting to Mr. Clark, the Chairman of the Ccm- 
mittee, he stated that the situation was one which 
was generally recognized as requiring soluticn, 
and he urged frank discussion of all features of 
the problem. 

Mr. Clark then took the chair. He outlined 
briefly the history of the Local Club situation— 
that it was the San Francisco Club which had 
made the original protest in regard to certain 
details of organization that affected the lccal 
clubs, and that other clubs had joined in the pro- 
test, so that the matter was given over for ad- 
justment to a special committee of the Directors 
of the Federation. He stated that this committee 
immediately prepared a memorandum which was 
sent out by the Executive Secretary of the Fed- 
eration, to all local clubs asking them to make 
suggestions for changes in the alumni organiza- 
tion that would do awav with the then existing 
difficulties. Replies from the local clubs to the 
Committee's memorandum had not been re- 
ceived in sufficient number to warrant anv radi- 
cal change in policy: onlv four recommendations 
had been received from the nineteen local clul s. 
The committee then reported to the Directors of 
the Federation and to the local clubs its own ccn- 
clusions, which, while perhaps ideal, were cen- 
sidered correct in theory, namely, that there le 
adopted uniform alumni dues, payment of which 
should entitle an alumnus to all alumni privilegis, 
including membership in his school alumni asso- 
ciation and in his local club and the ethen! 
alumni magazine. This plan, with a tentative 
suggestion as to the uses to which the proposed 
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uniform dues should be put, was then sent to all 
local clubs with the proposal that general mem- 
bership dues be increased from three to five dol- 
lars. At the suggestion of the Executive Secre- 
tary of the Federation, membership on the Local 
Club Committee was enlarged to include one 
representative of each local club, and a meeting 
of the enlarged committee was announced for the 
day before Commencement. Mr. Clark pointed 
out that in the meantime the Federation had be- 
come incorporated and had to adopt a constitu- 
tion. Inasmuch as he was Chairman of the Con- 
stitution Committee, he asked to have inserted 
in the By-Laws, on the understanding that the 
provision should not become operative until op- 
portunity had been given to the Local Clubs for 
discussion thereon, a provision that general mem- 
bership dues in the Federation be five dollars, in 
accordance with the recommendation of the Lo- 
cal Club Committee. He said this provision had 
been adopted with the By-Laws, but that the 
Directors of the Federation had ruled that the 
provision of the old constitution in regard to dues 
would be in force at least until the end of 1917, 
thereby allowing ample time for the passing of 
any amendment which the Local Club Com- 
mittee might wish to propose; and the meeting 
of the Local Club Committee was called either to 
approve the increase in the general membership 
dues to five dollars or to offer a substitute there- 
for, or to propose amendments to any other part 
of the constitution or by-laws of the Federation. 

Henry Kraemer, '95 Mines, outlined with 
much ardor the views of the members of the 
Philadelphia Alumni Club. He spoke particu- 
larly of details of administration which caused 
embarrassment between alumni living in the 
Philadelphia district and officers of the club, 
rather than of the general policies of the central 
alumni organization with which he stated the 
Philadelphia Club was and always had been in 
hearty accord. Не called the attention of the 
members of the Committee to the whole-hearted 
support which the alumni in Philadelphia had 
always lent to the Alumni Federation, his Club 
always having the desire and willingness to sacri- 
fice the particular requirements of the local or- 
ganization to the broader needs of the general 
situation. He stated his belief that a local club 
could best work out the details of its own govern- 
ment and that, if the central organization would 
conform itself to the needs of the local clubs in- 
stead of requiring that they conform themselves 


to the central organization, the situation might 
be bettered. 

E. C. Barnard, '84 Mines, of the Alumni Club 
of the District of Columbia, stated that his per- 
sonal views were in hearty accord with the pur- 
pose of the Federation, and that he as an indi- 
vidual was willing to support any attempts made 
to advance Columbia’s interests or Columbia 
alumni interests in the District. He stated that 
the difficulty with the District of Columbia Club 
was a practical one wholly and that although 
there were quite a number of alumni in the Dis- 
trict who held views similar to his own, he did not 
believe these were the views of a majority of the 
members of the Club, for it was a matter of 
finances pure and simple—they could not afford 
to pay higher dues. He statéd. that he and his 
colleagues had discussed the matter from every 
angle and had come to the conclusion that the 
Club could not continue its affiliation with the 
Alumni Federation if the dues were raised to five 
dollars. He said he was perfectly willing to re- 
turn to his Club and present the situation as it 
had been outlined at this meeting, but that as 
the representative of his Club he was obliged to 
state definitely that he was sure the raising of 
the dues would not be acceptable to its mem- 
bership as a whole. 

George C. Saunders, '98S, Secretary-Trea- 
surer and representative of the Alumni Club of 
Maryland, reported that the members of his Club 
held the same views as the alumni in the District 
of Columbia in regard to the increase of the dues. 
He felt confident, however, that he could return 
to his Club and present the situation to them as 
it had been reviewed to him and persuade them 
to retain affiliation with the Federation. 

Robert B. Walkinshaw, 11L, Secretary-Trea- 
surer of the Alumni Club of the State of Wash- 
ington, could not be present but sent a letter, 
part of which was as follows: 

I shall, of course, be unable to attend the meeting 
of the Local Club Committee. ] have in compliance 
with my appointment, conducted a postcard rete- 
rendum on the subject of increasing of the Federation 
annual dues. The more active members of the Club 
responded and opinion was almost equally divided, 
and that, in spite of the fact that under our present 
rate of payment, the increase you propose would 
mean only fifty cents increase in our Club annual 
dues. Гат convinced that the Club will accept the 
increase provided in the new Constitution, but with 
reluctance on the part of nearly half the mem- 
bers. 
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Dr. Н. G. Sherman, '80M, had come across the 
continent to represent the Alumni Club of San 
Francisco, which Club had met difficulties from 
the start in its relations with members of school 
alumni associations who lived in its territory. Dr. 
Sherman stated that the alumni in San Fran- 
cisco, formulators of the original protest, had 
given a great deal of attention and thought to the 
whole matter of the relationship between the 
central alumni association, the school associations 
and the local clubs, and that it was their general 
belief that the school alumni associations should 
be abolished. He said they realized the possi- 
bility of this was rather remote, and that the 
alumni on the Pacific Coast were fully aware that 
the present plan of organization has the merit of 
being an attempt at systemization. He stated 
that his Club approved the raising of the dues 
and hoped that it would accomplish great things 
for the University. 

Discussion had become general and it was 
brought out that the clubs wanted particularly to 
determine for themselves which alumni in their 
respective territories it should be held account- 
able for to the Federation, and to make payment 
in bulk for these men; that any alumni who lived 
in the territory of the club who wanted to belong 
to the club and share in its activities without in- 
curring the obligation of Federation membership 
should be able to do so. In effect, this would mean 
that any Columbia man could become a member 
of a local club upon payment of the dues required 
by the local club and not be required to accept 
Federation membership unless he asked spe- 
cifically for it. It was agreed that the Federation 
had jurisdiction over Federation members only, 
and several Directors of the Federation who were 
present pointed out that there was nothing con- 
trarytothisinthenew Constitution, nor had there 
been in the old. It was the consensus of opinion, 
however, that the section of the Constitution 
providing for General Membership Dues did not 
make this point clear. The opinion was unani- 
mous that if two sentences in this section of the 
By-Laws were transposed, the whole situation in 
regard to the Local Club would be easier of in- 
terpretation. 

It was, therefore, unanimously 

RESOLVED, That the members of the Local Club 
Committee recommend to the Directors of Alumni 
Federation of Columbia University, Inc., that Ar- 
ticle I, Section 2, of the By-Laws, read as fol- 
lows: 
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ARTICLE I, DUES 

Section 2: General Membership dues shall be 
payable annually оп the first day ої January. Each 
General Member who also elects membership in a 
local alumni club shall pay annual dues of an amount 
prescribed by the said local alumni club provided 
Three Dollars ($3.00) thereof shall be payable to the 
Treasurer of the Federation for the uses of the said 
Federation. General Members not also members of 
local alumni clubs shall pay annual dues of Five 
Dollars ($5.00), to the Treasurer of the Federation. 


It was the unanimous conclusion of those 
present that the existing arrangement was highly 
desirable and could be worked out to the satis- 
faction of all the local clubs. Members of the 
Committee felt they had obtained so much from 
the deliberations of the meeting that would be of 
benefit to their organizations that they were 
unanimous in favoring arrangements for a similar 
meeting as an annual event. 


Special Club Meeting 


At the special meeting of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Club on June 6, three resolutions were 
unanimously approved. 

A motion to remit the dues of all members 
while in Federal Military service. 

A motion to increase the non-resident club dues 
from $10 to $15 per year so continuing them as 
one-half of the resident dues. 

A motion formally approving the mortgage on 
the new house at 10 West Forty-third Street, to 
an amount of $200,000. This mortgage to fur- 
nish the security for the bond issue. 

After the meeting, Captain Leslie Vickers of 
the Seaforth Highlanders, invalided out of active 
service, spoke on Trench Life, and the organiza- 
tion of the British armies. He was attentively 
followed and enthusiastically applauded by the 
hundred or more members present. 


Progress on the New Club House 


The general contract, for rebuilding the Club, 
including masonry, wrecking, carpentry and plas- 
tering, has been let to John Laimbeer, Jr., “3. 
Practically all of the wrecking of partitions has 
been completed and a considerable amount. of 
new masonry work is in progress. The Squash 
courts on the roof are in course of construction. 
When these are completed, the hoist will be taken 
out of the court, and the new two-storv dininz- 
room will be covered and completed. Ву the 
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FLAG RAISING DAY AT THE NEW CLUB 
This was the first formal meeting at the Forty-third Street headquarters 


time this issue of the News appears, all new parti- 
tions, plastering, etc., in the interior of the house 
will be finished. The plumbing, electric wiring 
and heating are well under way. 

The interior of the first and second floors, with 
a number of dividing partitions torn out, gives a 
very agreeable promise of the large lounging 
rooms which the new House will offer. 

The dining-room, now opened to its full size, 
should prove one of the finest club rooms of its 
kind in the city. The Committee expects to have 
all work completed some time in September. 

Visitors interested in the progress of the altera- 
tion are invited to inspect the building at any 
time during the day. 


Spring Law Meeting 


The Spring meeting of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Law School of Columbia Univer- 
sity was held on the evening of May 31, 1917, at 
the Columbia University Club, and was attended 
by a representative gathering of the members of 


the Association who listened with deep interest 
to the scholarly address of Joseph Larocque, 
Esq., entitled “Phases of Admiralty Law De- 
veloped by the War." 

Mr. Larocque sketched briefly the status of 
the Admiralty Law and International Private 
Law prior to the outbreak of the war, and then 
noted changes which had been produced therein 
by various cases in this country and abroad since 
the beginning of the war, calling especial atten- 
tion to the case of the “Аррат” and the case oí 
the “Кгопргіпсеѕѕіп Cecilie," the so-called 
"Gold Ship," which put back into Bar Harbor, 
Maine, at the commencement of the war, in 
which latter case he had successfully. defended, 
in the United States Supreme Court, the course 
of the captain in putting back to this country 
upon receiving advice by wireless that war had 
been declared. 

Dean Stone delivered a short résumé of the 
activities and aspirations of the Law School and 
called special attention to developments during 
1917. 
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ABOUT ALUMNI 


'62—Foster Thayer who was a surgeon in the 
United States Navy during the Civil War, died at 
his home, Riverhead, Long Island, on May 17, 


age 74. 


':83 Mines— Walter Harvey Weed is now a legal 
resident of Phoenix, Arizona, though he still main- 
tains an office in New York. He is consulting engi- 
neer of the Green Monster, Magnate and other 
mining companies in Arizona, and the Tuolomne 
Copper Company in Montana. 


':83 Mines— William S. Humbert is a resident of 
Phoenix, Arizona and has a permanent home there- 
He is director of the Phoenix National Bank and the 
Phoenix Trust Company. 


'86Е.А.— Henry S. Kissam has been chosen 
Chairman of the Eleventh Election District of the 
Seventeenth Assembly District of the Patriotic 
Service League which Professor Ellery C. Stowell 
organized in such sub-divisions throughout the city. 


'87— Edward Hale Brush is editor of Long Island 
Life and is lecturing on art, history and science. 


'9oS— Word was received at the headquarters of 
the Serbian Relief Committee in this city recently 
that Richard T. Wainwright, a member of the 
Relief Committee, had received the order of the 
White Eagle with Sword for service on the battle- 
field at Monastir, Serbia. 


'92— George Louis Beer has in preparation a work 
entitled, “Тһе English Speaking Peoples, Their Re- 
lations and Joint International Obligations." This 
work is being printed by Macmillan and will soon 
be in the hands of the public. Beer recently par- 
ticipated in the International Conference at Long 
Beach. 


'94— Kenneth M. Murchison is the architect of 
the Bronx International Exposition, covering 
twenty-five acres of the Astor property at 177th 
Street and the Bronx River. 


'95 — Frederick Morse Cutler, pastor of the Wen- 
ham Congregational Church, Wenham, Massa- 
chusetts, has resigned to take effect August 31. 
Cutler is chaplain in the Massachusetts Coast Artil- 
lery. 


’97S—Henry B. Machen was elected one of the 
Executive Committee of three of the Eleventh Elec- 
tion District of the Seventeenth Assembly District 
of the Patriotic Service League. 


'98, 'rsHon.— Rev. Ralph B. Pomeroy, rector of 
Trinity Episcopal Church, has accepted a professor- 
ship of Ecclesiastical History at the General Sem- 
inary of the Episcopal Church, New York City. 


99— The cornerstone of the new Riverdale 
Country School, Е. S. Hackett, Headmaster, was 
laid on June 7. The ceremonies were presided over 
by George McAneny, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the School, and this was followed by 
the annual commencement exercises held in the 
adjoining grove. 


'oo—Arthur Y. Meeker was married to Miss 
Charlotte А. Ayers, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
Н. M. Ayers, East Orange, N. J., on April 28. 1917. 


'or—Knowlton Durham, 2 Rector Street, has 
been commissioned Second Lieutenant by Governor 
Whitman in the Machine Gun Troop of Squadron A. 


'or, 'I4L — J. Boyce Smith, Jr., has announced the 
removal of his office from 120 Broadway to the 
Berkeley Building, 25 West Forty-fourth Street. 
New York. 


'o2— George Chew Atkins, 195 Broadway. New 
York, has been elected Treasurer of the New Jersey 
Alumni Club. 


'oa— Announcement has been made at the 
Alumni Office that Arthur Werner died about a 
year ago. 


'03— In addition to his duties аз President of the 
George Stratford Oakum Company and President 
of the Stratford Paper Company. Arthur C. Strat- 
ford has recently been elected President of the Fair- 
mount Terminal Company, which controls the 
terminal facilities of the meadow section of Jersey 
City. 

'02, '05М — John Gerster was married on June б, 
to Miss Alice, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Austen 
George Fox. 


’02S—L. S. Thurston has severed his connection 
with the New York Office of the General Electric 
Company, and on June 15 left to take charge of a 
new section of the Power and Mining Department 
in the main office of the Company at Schenectady, 
which is being organized to develop the electrical 
requirements of the electro-chemical and electro- 
metallurgical industries. Thurston may be ад- 
dressed at 860 Union Street. Schenectady. N. Y. 


'03Ph.D.— Professor William Campbell was re- 
cently appointed by the Navy Department a: 
Consulting Metallurgist and has been assigned to 
the New York Navy Yard with the nominal salary 
of one dollar a year. 


'os—Conrad Trubenbach, 30 Church Street. 
chairman of the Advisory Committee of the Inter- 
collegiate Swimming Association, was recently inter- 
ested in a meeting of prominent college and Y. M 
C. A. officials at which was discussed a plan tor cc 
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operation in the encouragement and standardization 
of swimming and water sports. 


'osS—Remsen T. Williams is Chairman of the 
Committee on Transportation of the Queens County 
Chamber of Commerce. 


'o6S.— Gerald B. Curtis has received a commis- 
sion from the Military Emergency Board of the 
State of Connecticut, to organize a unit of the Home 
Guard of the State and has been given the tempo- 
rary rank of Second Lieutenant. He is now training 
about fifty men recruited from his home town of 
Brookfield. 


'07— Eddie Collins, second baseman with the Chi- 
cago Americans, established a record on July 2 for 
participation in consecutive baseball games. Collins 
has played in sixty-nine contests this season, bring- 
ing his total of consecutive games up to 379. 


'o8BS— Kingdon Gould, eldest son of George Jay 
Gould, was married on July 2 to Miss Annunziatta 
Camilla Maria Lucci. 


'o8, ’roL—Frederick William Kobbé and Miss 
Helen Jay Du Bois, daughter of the late Dr. Robert 
Ogden Du Bois and Mrs. Du Bois, were married on 
june 2 by Rev. Herbert Shipman, ‘90. Kobbé is a 
member of the firm of Masten and Nichols, 49 Wall 
Street and is Secretary of the Columbia University 
Club. 


'o8, ' roL — Announcement was recently made that 
George W. Jaques was admitted to membership in 
the firm of Masten and Nichols, 49 Wall Street, New 
York. 


'o8— Announcement has been made of the engage- 
ment of William Gage Brady, Jr., to Miss Marian 
Kennedy, daughter of Mrs. Harry Custer Kennedy, 
I61 Madison Avenue, New York. 


' 909A. M., "^ r2Ph.D.— William Е. Ogburn, Professor 
of Sociology at Reed College, Portland, has resigned 
to become head of the Department of Sociology at 
the University of Washington. 


'09— C. E. Kayser is in charge of all fuel arrange- 
ments of the five zinc smelters of, and manager of oil, 
gas and pipe line operations for, the American Metal 
Company, Ltd., of New York, in Oklahoma and 
Kansas. He is also conducting operations of dairy 
and of one thousand acres of farm land for the same 
smelters. Kayser may be addressed at Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma. 


'og— Arthur D. Alexander who was one of the 
Columbia men who was trying for a Commission in 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps аг Plattsburg, con- 
tracted pneumonia and was taken home. 


'roS— Frederick S. Dellenbaugh, Jr., Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Columbia Alumni Club of Pitts- 
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burgh, was married on June 27 to Miss Annie Celes- 
tine, daughter of the late Mr. and Mrs. Warren 
Norton Goddard, of Ridgefield, Connecticut. 


'y18— Norman А. Deiser was married recently to 
Miss Evelyn S. Payne, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin М. Payne, 77 Halsey Street, Brooklyn. 
After June 15, Mr. and Mrs. Deiser will live at 
385 New York Avenue, Brooklyn. 


"a1, 'i3L — Irwin Wheeler was married on May 
30 to Miss Beatrice, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Edwards Castle. Wheeler is a lawyer and is 
practising at 2 Rector Street. 


'II— Announcement has been made by Mr. and 
Mrs. James S. Hedges of the arrival of Miss Katha- 
rine Kellogg Hedges on May 28. 


'y—Samuel M. Strasburger was married оп 
June І to Miss Bessie, daughter of Mrs. William 
Melville Adler of New York City. 


'I2— Announcement has been made of the en- 
gagement of Austin Sherwood Rothwell, who is at 
the Officers’ Training Camp at Plattsburg. to Miss 
Violet L. Hamilton, daughter of Baroness Raoul de 
Graffenried, 446 Park Avenue, New York. 


'12, °135— No. 737183 Private Robert Lunn. 
No. 2 Company 8 Platoon, 16th Battalion, Cana- 
dian Scottish, B. E. F., France, writes under date 
of May 1, that he came through the taking of Vimy 
Ridge unscathed. He enlisted August 26, 1915, 
left Calgary for England on September 18, and lert 
early last November. 


'12—Elbridge Colby is in Company 10 of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps at Fort Snelling, Minn. 


'13S— Ollie De Gruchy. former Columbia Univer- 
sity middle distance runner who has been in Europe 
for more than a year with the Belgium Reliet Com- 
mission, is in Rotterdam where he went when the 
Americans were ousted from Belgium at the declara- 
tion of war with Germany. 


'138— Walter Steinbruch who was with the Snare 
and Triest Company, New VYork City, is now єп- 
gaged in building the Army Training Barracks at 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


9135 — Carleton. P. Browning was married on 
June 9 to Miss Mary R. Gibbs, ot Norwich. Conn., 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Nathan A. Gibbs. 
Browning is General Superintendent ot the Britan- 
nia Mining and Smelting Company at Britannia 
Beach, British Columbia. 


'135— George. R. Beehler was married on May 
26 to Miss Katherine Boone ot Hazelton, Pa. Mr. 
and Mrs. Beehler will live in Scranton where Bechler 
is now located with the Delaware and Hudson Coal 
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’14S—Anthony Е. G. Lucas, Second Lieutenant 
in the United States Reserve, has been sent abroad 
with the first American troops to go to the front. 
Lucas was training at Plattsburg when he received 
word to report for active service. 


'I4— Announcement has been made to the Alumni 
News that a son, C. Edwin Nighman, Jr., was 
born to Mr. and Mrs. C. Edwin Nighman in 
Butte, Montana, on April 5. 


'14, '1r6S— Adolph Harvitt, Captain of the Track 
Team in 1916, has taken a position with the Davison 
Chemical Company, Curtis Bay, Maryland, manu- 
facturers of sulphuric acid and superphosphate of 
lime. 


'14— Charles G. Shaw, Associate Editor of the 
Chronicle is in Company 10, New York Division, 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, at Plattsburg. 


’15J—Frederick Schang, Jr., and Miss Pauline 
Wilma Wurster, '18T.C., were married by Rev. Dr. 
Merle St. Croix Wright at the Lenox Avenue Uni- 
tarian Church on June 2. 


'I5—Announcement has been made of the en- 
gagement of Ernest H. Edinger, 544 Jackson Ave- 
nue, Jersey City, N. J., to Miss Elizabeth Vannett 
Pettit, 145 West 103 Street, New York. 


'5s— Announcement has been made of the en- 
gagement of Lester C. Danielson to Miss Mildred 
L. Landon. Mr. Danielson has enrolled in the 
Naval Reserve and is with W. W. Dwyer and 
Company, Ship Agents and Brokers, 32 Broadway, 
New York. 


'15— J. Earle Brown, Instructor of Oil and Gas 
Production at the University of Pittsburgh, is a 
member of the firm of consulting geologists of Tarr, 
Hubbard and Brown, New York City. 


'"IS— Stephen Grant Stone was married on June 
18 to Miss Edith Schuyler, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Smith Walsh of New York. 


'16— R. D. Franklin, President of the Class is at 
the Aviation School at Cornell University, and A. 
W. Gibson is also enrolled in the same organization. 


716S—V. L. Jones, Secretary of the Class is 
not at Plattsburg as previously reported in the 
Alumni News. Jones has written to correct the ar- 
ticle and states that he is sorry he must do so. 


'16— Harold A. Lamb, 434 Riverside Drive, Cap- 
tain of the tennis team two years ago, was married 
on June r3 to Miss Ruth L. Barbour, daughter of 
Mrs. Otto J. Trausil, 440 West End Avenue. 


'17— Announcement has been made of the engage- 
ment of Douglas Clark Stearns to Miss Frances 
Emerson Coleman, daughter of Mrs. John Caldwell 
Coleman. Miss Coleman is the sister of McAlister 
Coleman, 'og, and daughter of the late John С. 
Coleman, '83L. 


July, 1917 


EARLE—WINNER OF COLLEGE ASSOCI- 
ATION PRIZE 


Edward Mead Earle 


Earle was born twenty-three years ago in New 
York City and graduated from Commercial High 
School in Brooklyn in February, 1911. After work- 
ing for a year and a half, he entered Colgate but 
saw the error of his ways before it was too late and 
came to Columbia in February, 1913. He has been 
collecting honors ever since. The most active man 
in his class on the Campus, he is at the same time 
at the top of the list in scholarship and was gradu- 
ated with highest honors in Economics and Historvy. 
He seems to have quite a taste for Greek, for besides 
being an Alpha Delta Phi, he has been elected 
the ФВК ДЕР and TAE honorary fraternities. Н, 
has been on every debating team for three years 
and captained the team that made the transconti- 
nental trip last year. He has been a King's Crown 
Governor for two years, was Editor-in-Chief oi 
1917 Columbian, is Chairman of the Student Boar 
was elected to the Senior Society of Nacoms and is 
permanent President of the Class of 1917. What his 
classmates think of him is shown bv the Senior 
statistics blanks, for he was voted ‘‘ Best-all-around 
man,” ‘опе most for Columbia," ‘most popu 
"best student," “‘most respected," "best spi 
"most likely to succeed," ‘most brilliant,” 


"biggest politician.” 


Garden T alk 


THE GREATEST step forward in gardening 
has been the formation of the garden clubs 
Leonard Barron, editor of the Garden 
Magazine, says, “I tell the ladies that hcre- 
tofore the nursery men have sold what they 
wished. Hereafter they will have to sell 
what you ask for or go out of business.” 
It is within the memory of the younger 
nurseryman a rare occasion for an order to 
be given by a lady. 
and landscape gardeners are being led in 
horticultural knowledge and good taste by 
the members of the garden clubs. 


Nurserymen, gardeners 


IN THE old days great respect was paid to 
season. The gardener and the nurseryman 


were asked “What is the time for planting 
this or pruning that?” Now the question is 
“Can I have this now?" and the Hicks 
Nurseries can say, “Yes, with eighty per 
cent. of the different classes of trees, ever- 
greens, shrubs, flowers and roses.” 


Do you wish to enclose your garden with a 
wall of green as high as the top of an auto- 
mobile? You can do it in July. The trees 
save vou waiting five or ten years. At the 
Hicks Nurseries are thousands of evergreens 
that have been moved and rootpruned. 
They transplant just as successfully and 
just as economically as in the spring. 

For severe salt spray evergreens are best. 


Hicks Nurseries, Westbury, Long Island 


HEATING AND COOKING IN HOMES 
is done, at less expense, by using 


Richardson & Boynton Co's. 


Heating Boilers and Furnaces 
and Perfect Cooking Ranges 


Thousands of these popular goods are in use, giving best satis- 


faction. 


SEND 


Do not fail to use them, if pleasure in homes is desired. 


FOR CIRCULARS 


Office and Showrooms 


31 West 31st Street, New York 


Kindiy mention The News 
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LITTAUER—WINNER OF ROLKER PRIZE 


Emanuel U. Littauer 

Littauer, who was voted by this vear's class in 
college, the man who has done most tor Columbia 
was born in Brooklyn on October 25. 1895. Не 
attended Boys’ High School in Brooklyn where he 
made an excellent record both as an athlete and a 
student. He represented Boys’ High School in 
basketball, football and track, and in the season of 
1912, was chosen by the New York newspapers for 
the all-scholastic football and basketball teams. 
His athletic activity never interfered with his aca- 
demic standing. Upon graduation from Boys 
High School in three and one-half years, in 1913. 
he received a State Scholarship. Littauer was a 
member of the track team every year since he en- 
tered Columbia and has scored many points in the 
weight events. In 1913, he won the junior Nationa! 
championhip in the standing broad jump, establish- 
ing a new record in that event. In his freshmen 
year, he represented the Class of 1917 in the Cane 
Sprees and won the deciding heavyweight bout in 
the record time of seven seconds. He played on the 
football team in 1915, and scored the first touch- 
down that Columbia had made in ten years. He 
played guard on the varsity basketball team during 
the season of 1915-1916. Hisactivities at Columbia 
have not been confined to athletics. He has always 
shown a keen interest in non-athletic campus activi- 
ties, and in his senior year, was elected a member ої 
the board of Student Representatives. 


W. W. DWYER & CO. 


32 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE BROAD 2622 


Ship Agents Ce Brokers 


Sale, Purchase and Charter of Steam and Sail Tonnage Negotiated 
Contractors For Construction of Wooden Vessels 


Consignments Solicited 
Forwarding Agents 
Marine Insurance 


WALTER W. Dwyer, “15 


LOTOS TEA CONCERN 


WARNER М. VAN NORDEN 
WALL AND SOUTH STREETS NEW YORK CITY 


again reprints the following, having already sent tens of thousands of copies 
lo our soldiers and sailors, our Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls 


IF-- 


IF you can keep vour head when all about you If vou can make one heap of all vour winnings 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on you; And risk il on one turn of pitch-and-toss, 

If vou can trust yourself when all men doubt you, And lose, and start again al your beginnings 
But make allowance for their doubting too: And never breath a word about your loss: 

If you can watt and not be tired by wailing, If vou can force vour heart and nerve and sinew 
Or being lied about, don't deal in lies, To serve vour turn long after they are gone, 

Or being haled don't give way to hating, And so hold on when there ts nothing in you 
And yet don't look too good, nor talk too wise; Except the Will which says to them: ‘Hold on" 


If vou can dream—and nol make dreams your masler If you can talk with crowds and keep your virtue, 
If vou can think—and not make thoughts youraim Or walk with Kings—nor lose the common touch, 


If vou can meet with Triumph and Disaster If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt you, 
A nd treal those two im posters just the same: If all men count with you, but not loo much: 
If vou can bear to hear the truth you've spoken If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools, With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 


Or watch the things you gave vour life to, broken, Yours ts the Earth and everything that's in il, 
And stoop and build ‘ет up with worn-out lools: = And—which is more—you'll be a Man, my son! 


By RUDYARD KIPLING 


Uncommon Jewelry 


m great variety 


Phelps € Phelps 


William К. Phelps, Pres. 


6 Wall Street 


High Class Watch and Jewelry Repairing 


Kindly mention The News 


Importer and Creator of Gowns 


WEDDING GOWNS A SPECIALTY 
PATRONS’ OWN RARE LACES USED 


Thirty-six West Fifty-sixth Street 


TELEPHONES: 2711, 2712 CIRCLE 


Kindly mention The News 


SCHLEICH & SMERALDI 


INTERIOR DECORATORS 


W oodwork 
Upholstery 


Furniture 


Telephone 923-4 Vanderbilt 


213 East 38th Street — New York 


Н. Q. FRENCH & SON 


15 EAST FORTIETH STREET 


IN THE ANDERSON GALLERIES BUILDING 


NEW YORK 


DESIGN AND EXECUTE 
MAUSOLEUMS GRANITE 
MONUMENTS OF MARBLE 
MEMORIAL TABLETS BRONZE 


REFINEMENT OF DESIGN AND PERMANENCE IN CONSTRUCTION 
COUPLED WITH SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP AND PERFECTION OF DETAIL 


TELEPHONE VANDERBILT 2280 ESTABLISHED 1876 


Kindly mention The News 


X 


GET THE BEST TENNIS RACKET 
ON THE MARKET 


KANTWARP 
$9.00 


Mail your Racket to 
CURLEY to be restrung 
at short notice. 


BEST WORK IN THE CITY 


$1.75 $2.50 $3.00 


Rackets calied for and 
delivered 


J. f CURLEY, Inc. 


212 WEST 4IST STREET NEW YORK 
Telephone, Bryant 3932 


The Official { 

Piano of the | 
Metropolitan 
Opera | 
Write for | 

саѓа іс Og » | | 


y HARDMAN PECKÉCO TT? v 
| M Ania AVENUE-N AK 
- KLYN STORE 4731 МЕУ Y Жен ut 


Old and Rare Books | 
All the Unusual Periodicals | 
Select Stationery ; 

Fine Engraving 


Herald Square 
Hotel | 


MODERN FIREPROOF HOTEL 


Rates, $1.50 a day and up 
With Bath, $2.50adayand up 


EXCELLENT CUISINE 
MODERATE PRICES 


J. FRED SAVERS 
Manager 


114-120 WEST 34th STREET 
Just Westl of Broadway 
NEW YORK 


Kindiy mention The News 


Elevator 


ЧОТО ӘХ. Repair and Construction Department 


Incorporated 1897 


Violations removed; safety locks and appliances manufactured and 
installed 

Repair of Motors, Pumps and Electrical Apparatus. 

Twenty vears experience in redesigning, installing and repairing Elevator 
Apparatus, Pumps, Motors and Lighting Equipments. 


We have mechanics in twenty-six districts of the city, in constant telephone 
touch with our head office, to insure prompt emergency service. 


Auto Delivery. Cabling. Armatures, Motors and spare parts in stock. 


MAINTENANCE — Including Inspection, Repairs and Renewals for a fixed annual fee 


Day Central 
9670 9671 9672 TELEPHONES Sunday, Holiday 
9673 9674 9675 and Night Call 
Spring 2217 Harlem 


GENERAL OFFICES: 417-421 CANAL STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Keystone Steel Composing Room Equipment 


Plus efficient directing force and men who do things have placed the 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRINTING OFFICE 


shoulder to shoulder with New York's most modern printing plants. 


Here are some of Manhattan’s big printers, who, along with Columbia, are getting 100° pro- 
duction from Keystone's original methods of handling composing room problems. 


HiLL PUBLISHING Co. New York City NEW Үокк SUN New York City 
J. J. LITTLE & IVES New York City NEW YORK TRIBUNE New York City 
К. С. Dun & Co. New York City BROOKLYN TIMES Brooklyn, N. Y. 
TECHNICAL PRESS New York City BROOKLYN EAGLE Brooklyn, N. Y. 
NEW YORK TIMES New York City NEW YORK MAIL New York City 
NEW YORK PRESS New York City New Үокк EVENING Post New York City 


U.S. Navy Ретилсїтү BUREAU, NEW YORK CITY 


There are hundreds of other successful plants covering every section of the 
country, working the Keystone way—the big, broad way to composing room profits. 


A capable representative will call at your request to show you what induced 
these big printers to modernize their plants. 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY 


Originators of Modern Composing Room Equipment 
N.E. Cor. Lafayette & Howard Sts. Wm.J. Mingle, Jr., Mer. NEW YORK CITY 


Kindly mention The News 
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Adam Happel, Inc. 


Structural and Ornamental 
Iron Work 


BEAMS COLUMNS GIRDERS 
FIRE ESCAPES GRATING DOORS 
SHUTTERS, ETC. 


408-410-412 EAST 93RD STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone: Lenox 5577, 5578 


Sherbo’s 
Orchestra 


Palais Royal 

W oodmansten Inn 
Trouville, Long Beach 
Trocadero, London 


Etc. 


Telephone Bryant 3757 


254 WEST 44TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


East River 
Sheet Metal Works 


DaviD FESSLER, Proprietor 


Manufacturer of 
Metal Cornices 
and Sky-Lights 


SLATE, METAL, TAR and 
GRAVEL ROOFING 


Awnings, Ventilatioos, Gutters and Leaders. 
Roofs Repaired and Painted. Corrugated 
Iron Work. Estimates Given. Repairing 
and Jobbing Promptly Attended To 


347 EAST IOSTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone: 2158 Harlem 


FRANCESCA TEXTOR 
Costumer 


TELEPHONE 4335 BRYANT 


104 WEST 45 TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Kindly mention The News 


DIRECTORS 
FRANK J. FEE CHARLES MURPHY JOHN A. LONG MORRIS S. KING CHAS. C. EDWARDS 


All the Plumbing and Heating Apparatus for the 
Columbia University Red Cross Hospital installed by 


WELLS & NEWTON CO. 


OF NEW YORK 


Engineers and Contractors 


TELEPHONE 292-2 98 AVENUE B Private Branch Exchange 
1530 Stuyvesant NEW YORK connecting all departments 


Manufacturers of, and Dealers in 


Steam and Hot Water Heating, Ventilating Apparatus, Plumbing 
and Drainage, Steam and Plumbing Supplies, Sheet Metal Work, 
General Domestic Engineering, Automatic Sprinkler Installations. 


Portable Buildings for Any Purpose 


Manufacturers of | | ШУ” "24 


Garages, Bungalows ap S. A 
Factories, Boat Houses 
Camps, Club Houses 

Play Houses 
Schools, Churches 
Hospitals, Barracks 

Chicken Houses 
Health Houses 


Builders of the Portable 
Wooden Buildings of 
Columbia University 

War Hospitas 


United States Portable Buildin 9 Corporation 
Steel and Wood Buildings 1 1 5 Broadway, New York City 


Telephone: Rector 3048 Immediate Deliverv 


Kindly mention The News 


"WALK-OVER" 


NEW ART OF DRESS 


Garments created by BERTHA HoLLEY 
give the wearer the distinction in color and 
line of an artist's portrait. Their beauty is per- 
manent and raises one forever above the confusion and 
extravagance of changing fashions. Moreover, each 
MN garment forms part of a new and distinctive 
uU wardrobe which enables the possessor to mect 
"n every occasion with variety and charm. 
BERTHA HOLLEY 


21 EAST 49TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Kindly mention The News 


Compliments of 


Bonwit Teller & Co. 


Fifth Avenue at 38th Street 
New York 


Absolutely Lowest Insurance 
Fireproof Rate in the City 


Safe Deposit Boxes 
$4 per year and up 


Broadway 
Storage 
Warehouse 


THOMAS REILLY, Proprietor 


Household Goods Stored 
Packed for Shipping 
and Moving 


BROADWAY AND I30TH STREET 
Phone 458 Morningside 


ITISA MIGHTY 
SATISFYING 
SIGHT 


TO SEE THE COL- 
ORS FLYING OVER 
YOUR OWN PLACE 
We made and set the 
Flag Poles for Colum- 
bia, for N. Y. U., for 
C. С. N. Y., for Princeton and for 
thousands of others throughout the 


country. 


Let us make one for vou 
Chesebro, Whitman Co. 
Makers of 
FLAG POLES AND SPARS 


NEW YORK CITY 
FIRST AVENUE AT 64TH STREET 


The 
Roessler and Hasslacher 
Chemical Company 


Manufacturing and 
Importing Chemists 


Cyanide, 
Zinc Dust and 
Other 
Mining 
Chemicals 
IOO WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 


Works: 
Perth Amboy, N. J. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 


Boston Chicago Cincinnati Kansas City New 
Orleans Philadelphia St.Louis San Francisco 


John Buckle 


Wholesale Fruits 
and Vegetables 


Hotels and Steamships Supplied 


872-874 Washington Street 
New York Citv 


Telephones 172 and 175 Chelsea 


Kindly mention The News 


RESERVED 


УУ. Н. Powell Art Gallery тїї хол Exhibition 


PAINTINGS RELINED CLEANED RESTORED 
ENGRAVINGS BLEACHED FRAMING - REGILDING 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


983 Sixth Avenue New York City 
Telephone: 2643 Circle 


THE CYC CORPUS JURIS SYSTEM 


IN TWO YEARS OVER TWENTY THOUSAND OFFICES 
HAVE ORDERED CORPUS JURIS 
Practically every CYC owner has contracted for CORPUS JURIS, thus indicating that the 
system inaugurated in CYC and amplified in CORPUS JURIS offers a known value. 
The offer we are now making on the CYC-CORPUS JURIS System cannot be duplicated later 
on, and those interested should write at once for full particulars 


THE AMERICAN LAW BOOK COMPANY 


27 CEDAR STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Kindly mention The News 


Madame BLAIR 


132 WEST NINETY-FIRST STREET 


Originator and Stylist Maker of New Gowns 
Re-builder of Out-of-Style Gowns 


OU can have your favorite garments 

of last season's materials re-created 
so that they give all the charm of last 
season’s creations and yet lose none of 
their character. 


M me. Blair. studies your personal self, 
the color and style most suited lto your 
peculiar type, and rebuilds your out-of- 
style gown into the style of today. 


Anybody can make over a gown, but to 
adjust the gown into a gown of the hour, 
requires an originator and stylist. 


Afternoon and Evening Gowns complete $65 


TELEPHONE: 4884 RIVERSIDE 


HOTEL BONTA- 
NARRAGANSETT 


BROADWAY AT Q4TH STREET 


NEAR RIVERSIDE DRIVE, CENTRAL PARK AND 
QOTH STREET SUBWAY EXPRESS STATION 


Desirable Suites 


One, two and three rooms 


with bath 


Restaurant 


ala Carte and Tabled’ Hote 


А.К. Bonta 


Proprictor 


SADIE MANASSE 


5. & М. MANASSE 


"ART IN STATIONERY” 


MINNIE Н. MANASSE 


Those who are sensitive to the ex- 
actions of good taste will find here 
the most distinguished showing of 
refined stationery in the сиу. 

Exquisite writing papers, initialed 


or with crest. Engraved invita- 
tions, greeting, dinner and special 
cards for all occasions. 


Exclusive hand illuminated 
and engraved Holiday Cards 
on display early in August. 


6 WEST 29TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Scotch Tea Room 
IN CO R PO К AT E D 


21 East 47th Street New York 


Come and hae a guid cup о’ tea wi 


SCONES, SHORTBREAD 


Home-made 
Jams and Marmalades 


Breakfast Luncheon Atternoon Tea 


Dinner 
Catering for Parties by 
Arrangement 
Alwavs 
a rale Scottish welcome 


Out-ot-town orders promptly attended to 


by mail or eNXpress 


Kindly montron The News 


A Necessity at the Front READY MADE AND TO ORDER 


PORTABLE ICE PLANTS EVERYTHING FOR THE KITCHEN | 


Phone: 7920 and 7921 Chelsea 


Built for operation at Emergency Hospital 


supplying ICE to the trenches and W ] ы : | 
First Aid Stations alter lá Buzzin, Inc. | 


Manufacturers 
505 WEST 2IST STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Eco Men 
"s WARS 
HOSPHAL . 


nA f ғ ZH 
еЗ y „>, Ж KITCHEN EQUIPMENTS, COAL, GAS AND 
~~ n Sa ELECTRIC COOKING APPLIANCES 
French Ranges, Broilers, Toasters, Dish Heaters 
Designed and Constructed by Cooks’ Tables, Sinks 


Shipley Construction and Supply Co. REE Oe СӘНГА 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS Hotel Biltmore, New York City; Hotel Commodore, 


60-86 WARREN STREET - BROOKLYN, №. Y. New York City; Red Cross Hospitals 


APARTMENTS OF THE HIGHEST TYPE 


Absolutely Firepoof —Every Modern Improvement 
Leasing now for Oct. 151. A few are now available 


THE GRAMONT THE ALAMEDA |GRAMONT ANNEX| THE SAN JOSE 
215 W. 98th Street 255 W. 84th Street 207 W. 98th Street wo End Avenue 


N. E. Cor. Broadway | N. E. Cor. Broadway Adjacent Broadway N. Е. Cor. 8ath Street 


No apartments in the city can boast of superior advantages, exclusiveness, transit 
facilities, size of rooms, location. With plenty of light and abundant closet space. 


OWNERSHIP MANAGEMENT A-1 REFERENCES INDISPENSABLE 


WM. Н. PLUMMER & CO. 


LIMITED 


IMPORTERS OF CHINA AND GLASS 
7 EAST 35th STREET, (Near sth Avenue) NEW YORK 


Kindly mention The News 


Preliminary School for the Proposed 
American National University 


of Music 


Now open at 36 East 35th Street 
New York City 


Vocal instructor of reknown, Metropolitan artist. Piano 
instructor for teaching repertoire; director of the Metro- 
litan Opera House. French, Italian, German taught 
y eminent teachers. Piano, ‘cello, violin and classic 
dancing by well-known instructors. No pupils accepted 
without promising talent. All students guaranteed début 
according to merits. Prices, $5 per lesson. Advisory 
Committee:—Enrico Caruso, Pasquale Amato, Mrs. 
Champ Clark, Mrs. Burleson, Miss Agnes Wilson, Mrs. 
Chris emick. 
For information write to executive offices, 801 Longacre 
Building, Broadway at 42nd st. 


STUDY SOMETHING PRACTICAL 
New York School of Fine and Applied Arts 
SUMMER SESSION, NEW YORK CITY 
Interior Decoration, Costume Design, Poster Advertis- 
ing, Life Drawing, Normal Training, 

Crafts and Painting 
Send for catalog and information 
SUSAN Е. BISSELL, Secretary 2239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


OUT-DOOR SCHOOL 


PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN for children 3 to 
то years. Healthful outdoor activities with the stimulus 
of select companionship coupled with individual atten- 
tion and the advantages of private tutoring. An ideal 
location, directly adjacent to Manhattan Square, Mu- 
seum of Natural History and Central Park. 


ANNA E. CHAIRES, Principal 
42 WEST 7ÓTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


STUDIO OF 


E. K. CARTER 


Specialized Photography in mono- 
chrome and colour for men and 
women of responsibility in the so- 
cial, scientific and commercial fields. 
2231 Broapway (at 8oth Street) 
NEW Yonk CITY 


Telephone: Schuyler 9633 


Outdoor School Life for the City Boy 
BARNARD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Overlooking Van Cortlandt Park Playground; 4 min- 
utes walk from West 242d St. Broadway Sub Station 
COLLEGE PREPARATION 


WM. LIVINGSTON HAZEN, '83, HEADMASTER 
T. E. LYON, AssociATE HEADMASTER 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL 


Backward Children 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
238th St. and Riverside Ave. Tel. 316 Kingsbridge 
DAY SCHOOL 
315 W. 87th St. (near Riverside Drive) Tel. 9121 
Schuyler. 

Individual instruction by graduate teachers experi- 
enced in training of difficult children. 

Kindergarten, Elementary and Manual Training 
Departments. 

Full particulars upon application. 


THE COLLEGE BOOK STORE 


A. С. SEILER, Proprietor 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS, 
AND SOUVENIRS 


Students’ Discounts Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 
II24 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR I20TH STREET 


RIVERDALE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


I4 acres facing Van Cortlandt Park at West 252nd St. 
Best Boarding School Advantages Near By 
FOR DAY AND BOARDING BOYS 


Daily auto ‘bus; hardy country life; unusually strong 
college preparation and elementary work. 
Preparation for Columbia by Columbia Men 

Ask for descriptive year book 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Head Master 
Riverdale-on- Hudson, New York City 


MORNINGSIDE SCHOOL 


438 WEST IIÓTH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
All grades and Kindergarten ; 
Elliman kindergarten training classes. Spanish coaching 
Adults and children 
The Misses D. and L. JOHNSON, Principals 
Tel. 6914 Morningside 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 


BOYS AND GIRLS. HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Its preparation for college and home life long consider- 
ed model. Physical training emphasized. Gymnasium 
swimming pool, play-grounds. 
sent on request. Address 
HENRY CARR PEARSON, Prin., West 120th St., М. Y. C. 


Illustrated catalogue 


FRANCIS EMORY 


FITCH 


(INCORPORATED) 
Printers To Brokees 
47 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Kindly mention The News 


CHARTERED 1799 


Bank of the 
Manhattan Co. 


40 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


$2,050,000 
4,500,000 


CAPITAL 
SURPLUS 
OFFICERS 


STEPHEN BAKER President 
HENRY К, McHARG Vice-President 
D. H. PIERSON Cashier 
JAMES McNEIL Asst. Cashier 
B. D. FORSTER Asst. Cashier 
C. D. BAKER Asst. Cashier 
W. F. MOORE Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


HENRY К, McHARG 
STEPHEN BAKER 
FRED'K G. BOURNE 
К. W. PATERSON 
WILLIAM S. Тор 
JAMES SPEYER 


WILLIAM SLOANE 
SAMUEL SLOAN 

B. H. BoRDEN 
WALTER JENNINGS 
C. H. TENNEY 
CHARLES D. DICKEY 


Safety 


Service 


Columbus Ave. and 67th St. 
NEW YORK 


HENRY BROS. & CO. 
EMPIRE BLDG., 71 BROADWAY 

Telephone 204 Rector 
HOWAPD H. HENRY 
MEMBER NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
AMBROSE D. HENRY '84 JOHN M. MILLER 
STOCKS AND BONDS 
BRANCH OFFICE 
KINNEY BLDG., BROAD AND MARKET STREETS 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Telephone 1600 Market 


Journalism Building *2960 Broadway 


Where Living is a Continual Delight | 


Hotel THERESA 


ENTIRE BLOCK, 7th AVENUE, 124th TO 12510 т. | 


| 
One block from L° and Subway. Surface cars 
and Bus lines to all points atdoor. Within а (ем 
minutes’ walk of №. Y. Central К. К. Station 


A RzriNED FAMILY AND TRANSIENT FinEPROor HoTEL 
All Outside Rooms 


Excellent Accommo- 
dations at Attractive 
Rates 


Large Spacious Din- 

ing Room at Top of 

Building Overlooking 
the Palisades | 


Unexcelled Cuisine | 


Perfect Service 


Breakfast бос 
Lunch бос 
Dinner $1.00 


Telephone 
8270 Morningside 


A R. P. LEUBE | 


Manager 


v 
^ 
nct. 
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ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 
transaction of business at a distance. Full information may be obtained, by those desir- 
ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, CotuMmBiA Ашмх: News, New York 


Telephone 5895 Hanover 
BENJAMIN B. LAWRENCE, '78 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 


60 Wall Street New York City 


FRANCIS W. COLLINS, 'o5 E.M. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PUBLIC UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 


so Church Street NEW York CiTY 


Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 
JOHN LAIMBEER, Jr., '83 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND ALTERATIONS 


103 Park Avenue 


Room 1118 New York City 


Telephone 3042 Cortland 


DANIEL E. MORAN, 'S4 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


55 Liberty Street New York City 


С. Н. ELLARD, 'g7 
INSURANCE 


Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Cortland 4446 217 Broadway 


C. Н. LINDLEY 
LINDLEY ano EICKHOFF 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW 


604 Mills Building SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Cable Address: Chrysalis 


HENRY EICKHOFF, '75L 


FACTORY POWER PLANTS FUEL ECONOMY 


DAVID MOFFATT MYERS, M. E. тоот 


Griggs and Myers 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


I10 West 40th Strect New York City 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 


D. E. BURCHELL. 03 


BURCHELL, CLARK & LOGAN, /n.. 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
110 West 4otli Street 


Telephone 3870 Bryant 


NEW York City 


William MacRossie ‘17 

Allan MacRossie, Jr. ‘х; 

MacRossiE & MacRossiE 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


SURETY BONDS 
68 William Street 


Telephone 3835 John 


NEW York City 


Н. R. BirziNc, State's Attorney WILLIAM LANGER, ‘о 


BITZING AND LANGER 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
Farmers and Merchants Bank Building 
Suite 2-3-4-5 
MANDAN, NORTH DAKOTA 


Rector 5586 


KENNETH С. STERN, £E.E.'12 
ІІ BROADWAY 
New York City 


Sheet Aluminum Babbitt Metal 


Telephone Rector 9310 
J. PARKE CHANNING, '83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway NEW York Cirv 


Telephone Rector 1331 
ALLAN №. SPOONER & SON, Jre. 
CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 
River and Harbor Construction—Piers, Ви! кнеза, 
Foundations and Caissons—Subaqueous Pipe 
and Cable Laying— Marine Divers 
Pier 11, North River NEW YORK City 


Telephone THOMAS J. Brapy, JR. 
Madison Square 2721 C.E. 


THoMas J. Brapy, JR., CONSTRUCTION Co. 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


1170 Broadway NEW YORK City 


KINDLY MENTION THE COLUMBIA ALUMNI NEWS TO OUR ADVERTISERS 
THEY DESERVE YOUR PATRONAGE 
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BILTMORE 
NEW YORK 


The largest and most successful of American hotels 
and the social and business center of the Metropolis. $ 
Convenient to everything, and in the heart of the & 
theatre and shopping districts. | 


On the Empire Automobile Tour 
THE CASCADES ATOP THE HOTEL 


Coolest Summer Garden in New York 


After the Theatre—Dancing by the Cameron Sisters 


Many Unusual Features Including Italian Sunken Gardens, Luxurious $ 
Turkish Baths, Library, Attractive Lounge, Restaurants, Cafes, , СОР 
Grill, Banquet Halls, Supper Dancing Rooms, etc. E 


JOHN McE. BOWMAN 
President 
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